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PREFACE 


A t a time when the systematic study of English history is every clay attract 
mg the mterest of an ever- widening circle of readers, it is somewhat 
remarkable that there should be no convenient handbook to the whole subject 
The present publication is an attempt to supply this deficiency, so fai as it can 
be supplied by a work which is intended to be useful lather than exhaustive 
It IS scarcely possible that eveiy thing i elating cliiectly or indiiectly to a subject 
so vast and so ill-defined as the history of a great people and a gieat empire 
could be included within the compass of ele% en hundred moderate sized pages 
The compilers of a concise histoiical dictionaiy must be content to make a 
selection fiom the materials at their command The piesent work is not an 
encyclopaedia, and the editois are aware that many thmgs aie omitted from it 
which might ha\e been included, had its limits been wider, and its aim moie 
ambitioias But they hope that the geneial reader, as well as the special student 
of the histoiy of the Biilish Empne, will find this \olume a comenient auxiliary 
to his studies , and they are sanguine enough to anticipate that it will fill a gap 
On his bookshehes not at piesent occupied by any single book of refeienee 
■©ictionaries of biography already exist m abundance , handbooks of dates and 
chronology are common and familiai thmgs, manuals of English histoiy, 
political and constitutional, of all sizes and all degrees of merit, are at the easy 
command of the reading public j and it is possible, by diligent seaich, to discover 
works on English bibliography, and e\en on the bibliogiaphy of English history 
But if a great book is a great evil, a great many books are assuredly a gi eater 
The most earnest student cannot be expected to lead his history with a dozen 
manuals and woiks of reference at his elbow, m case he should be m doubt as 
to a fact, or i^hould require to verify a date, to gam some infoimation on a 
constitutional point, to satisfy himself as to the sequence of events at one of the 
epochs of our annals, or to find out the authorities for a particular period 
To produce a book which should give, as concisely as possible, just the informa 
tion, biographical, bibliographical, chionological, and constitutional, that the 
reader of English history is likely to want, is what is here attempted 

In deciding what should or should not find a place m these pages, the Editors 
have tried to keep m view the probable needs of modern readeis Practical con- 
venience has guided them m the somewhat arbitraiy selection they have been^ 
compelled to make , and with a view to this end they have not hesitated to make 
some slight changes of plan which suggested themselves in the course of the 
work In the biographical depaitment names of purely peisonal and literary 
mterest have been omitted, and the biographies have been written throughout 
from the histoiical standpoint No attempt is made to supplant other Diction 
aries devoted solely to biography , but the readei will, it is hoped, find sufficient 
information about every prominent personage to be of Use to him in his histo 
rical studies, while t!ie references to authoiities which accompany all the mdi‘e 
iCpoltant ai tides will show him where to go if he desires to pursue his inquiries 
further In the older “ Helps to English Histoiy,” such as tj^at of Heylm, space 
equal to the whole of this work is devoted to genealogies and to the lists of 
the holders of public ofiices and dignities In the present volume relatively 
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little space is given to these subjects The genealogies of the gi eat families and 
the order of official succession aie very fully worked out in many well known 
and easily accessible woiks A modern student is likely to have more occasion 
for the accounts of the growth of English institutions, and for the sun^naries 
of great epochs in oui histoiy, and of the relations of the countiy witl>foieign 
powers, which occupy a considerable poition of these pages In these instances 
it IS hoped also that the bibliographical notes supplemented by the spe<jjal aiticie 
on Authorities on English History (page 105), vill be found of considerable 
value, even by those who can lay claim to some historical scholarship 

It IS perhaps necessaiy to say that though English ’’ on the title-page of 
this vork IS to be undei stood m its widest and least exact sense and though|tke 
domgs of Englishmen, Scotsmen, Irishmen, and Welshmen at all places and 
periods nosti^t est fa/rr ago libelh, }et that \ery much moie attention is de\oted 
to the history of England than to that of Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and the 
Colonies Selection being inevitable if the book were not to sacrifice its chief 
recommendation, that of piactical utility, it is felt that the rule adopted, though 
illogical, is that likely to promote the greatest convenience of the gieatest 
number of readers It has been thought advisable to bring the book down to our 
own day , but very recent events have been treated more briefly than those of i 
more remote periods, and only those living and recently deceased statesmen have 
been mcluded concerning whose right to figure in a Dictionary of English 
History there can be no reasonable doubt For obvious reasons no arjucles on 
living historians have been given, though it is hoped that full justice is done to 
their works m the bibliogia23hical notes 

To save space, and to secure somewhat more adequate treatment, it has often 
been thought better to gioup the various divisions of a large subject into oiwtm 
article, rathei than to discuss them separately in a numbei of short ones Here, 
again, the rule followed is somewhat arbitrary But a reference to the Index 
will generally show the leader where to look in case he does not find the title he 
is in search of in its proper place according to the alphabetical ordei 

Such merits as this "volume may be found to possess are due in great measure 
to the able staff of contributors who have given it their invaluable aid 
To all of them the Editors ha^e to render their grateful thanks For many 
useful suggestions and much kmdly interest displayed in the progress of the 
work, they have to acknowledge their obligations to Piofessor Creighton , 
Professor Rowley, Uni\ersity College^ Bristol, Mr Arthur L Smith, Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford J Mr Lloyd Sanders, A , Mr W J Ashley, BA, 
and Mr T A Archer, B A Their special thanks are due to Mr T F Tout, 
M A, Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, $bhd Professor of Histoiy at St 
David’s College, Lampeter, whose assistance throughout has been of the gieatest 
value, and who has constantly and most kindly placed the benefits of his 
extensive knowledge of modem history at the service of the Editors 
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DioTioMRY OF English History 


Ab'beville, Treaty oe (May 20, 12o9), 
was concluded between Louis IX of France 
and Henry III of England, after the abor- 
tive attempt of the latter to recover the pro- 
vinces which J ohn had lost By this treaty 
the English king rehnquished all claims to 
'N'ormandy, An^ou, Touraine, Maine, and 
Poitou , but was guaranteed the possession of 
Guienne, which he was to continue to hold as 
a fief from the French crown His territories 
in the south of France were to be further in- 
creased b^ the three bishoprics of Limoge«, 
Perigueux, and Cahors , and he was to receive 
from Louis a grant of money sufficient to 
maintain five hundred knights for two j ears 

The text of the treaty is given m Bymer 
Foed&ra i 675 (ed of 1704) See also ib 6fa8 
and Pearson, Sxst of Eny au.rvrLg the JSarly and 
Middle Ages, u 192, 228 

Atiliey [MohASTicisM ] 

Abhot (abbas, hterally “father”) was a 
title of respect applied m early times to all 
monks, but was afterwards sjjecificalLy re- 
stricted to the superior of a monastery 
The abbot was elected by the brethren of the 
monaster} , subject to varying and ill defined 
rights of the crown and the bishop , but, on 
the whole, as the position of abbot was one n£ 
comparatively small political importance, free- 
dom of election was allowed to a degree ver> 
rare in bishoprics, and the power and influence 
of the great orders freed them also m most 
cases from episcopal jurisdiction Thus 
chosen, the abbot held office for hfe, unless 
canonically deprived by the bishop In the 
earliest days of the Enghsh Church, the 
abbots, hke other monks, were very commonly 
laymen, but later it became usual for them to 
leceive priest’s orders , and an early instance 
of a senes of presbyter abbots is to be found 
in the great foundation of Iona In Ire 
land, abbots were either themselves bishops, 
or usurpers of episcopal functions In the 
monastic cathedrals which form such a pecu- 
liar feature m English Church history, the 
bishop was also abbot « The power of the 
abbot varied with the ordei to which he 
beloiif^, but it was always very high In 
theory, as the name denotes, it was paternal 
andi in early times, this paternal authority is 
same as absolute power The abbot was 
jbjst- 1 


to be feared as lord as well as loved as father 
No one was allowed to act without his orders, 
and the whole management of the monastery 
ultimatelv depended on him But Bene- 
dictme abbots were restricted in various ways 
by their obligation to observe the rule of 
their founder The practical hmitations to 
the powei of the abbot were (a) the pnorj 
(d) the decani and centenaiu chosen by the 
monks , {c) the general chapter of the monas- 
tery (by the rule of bt Benedict, the abbot 
was obliged to take counsel with all the 
monks, junior as well as semor, though the 
right of decision rested with him, and 
not with the brethren) , (d) the bishop, though 
exemption, after the 12th century, generally 
took away this check , (e) the advocatus, an 
influential layman, who was appointed owing 
to the inability of the abbot to interfere m 
person m civil suits, and who consequently 
largely hmited the power of the abbot over 
the property of the abbey and secular matters 
generally But, with all these deductions, 
the abbot held a most imposing position As 
practical landlord of a large distiict, he had 
much social influence and pohtical considera- 
tion In England the position of the abbot 
was especially important for, introduced by 
monks, Enghsh Christianity had from the first 
a monastic aspect Thus half the Enghsh 
cathedials became Benedictme abbeys, of 
which the canons were monks and the bishop 
abbot As magnates, or as king’s chaplams, 
a few abbots sat in the Witenagemot and, 
after the Conquest, many ot them attended 
the Great Council, as holders of feudal 
baronies, and were ranked after the lords 
spiritual IJnder the early Norman kings, 
Norman abbots were set over the Enghsh 
monasteries, and in man} cases met with 
determined resistance from their monks 
They orgamsed the monastic system more 
stnctly than before and each new order 
found a home in England during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries Some 
abbots were called mitred, because they 
received from the Pope the right of wearing 
the mitre and other vestments proper to the 
episcopal office This did not, however, 
affect their constitutioirjil position, for abbots 
were summoned to Parliament as holding 
baromes under the crown The smaher 
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abbots felt attendance at Parliament to be a 
stram on tbeir resources, and during tbe 
fourteenth century many of them executed 
deeds declaring that they did not hold their 
estates by any tenure that involved the duty 
of parhamentary attendance In Edward I 's 
model Parliament of 1295 there were present 
67 abbots and priors , but this number rapidly 
declmed, and in 1341 the number had become 
27, which seems to have remained hxed The 
abbots summoned m 1483 may be mentioned 
as showing the chief amongst the body 
They were Peterborough, St Edmunds, 
Colchester, Abmgdon, Waltham, Shrewsbury, 
Cirencester, Grlouoester, Westminster, St 
Albans, Bardney, Selby, St Benedict of 
Hulme, rhomey, Evesham, Ramsey, Hyde, 
G-lastonbury, Malmesbury, Crowland, Battle, 
Winchcombe, Reading, St Augustine’s, St 
Mary’s York, and the priors of Coventry 
and St John of Jerusalem As the average 
number of lay lords attending Parhament was 
about 40, the proportion of 27 abbots was large 
The monasteries, however, represented the 
influence of the papacy as against the bishops, 
and were left unmolested both by pope and 
long The elections of abbots were rarely 
interfered with by the crown, and m the later 
middle ages abbots did not take much part in 
pohticalaflairs They were chiefly busy with 
the administration of the secular busmess of 
their monasteries When once the work of 
civihsation had been accomplished, monasti- 
cism dnfted apart from the general current 
of national Me, and its abuses became in 
creasingly manifest The rehgious reformers 
found little difficulty m calhng attention to the 
sloth and uselessness of the smaller monasteries, 
and m 1536 the temporalities of all that did 
not exceed d6200 a year were given by Act of 
Parhament to the king their number was 
computed at 380 The greater monasteries 
followed by process of compulsory surrender, 
and by 1540 all had been suppressed They 
took no common action to avert their doom , 
the abbots in the House of Lords did not 
raise their voices against the measure for 
vesting in the crown the property of monas 
teries which should be suppressed With 
the disappearance of the abbots from the 
House of Lords, the preponderance of lay 
over spiritual peers was established, and the 
subsequent work of the Reformation of the 
Church was rendered more easy Lay abbots, 
or admeaU ecoUsm^ were common in the abbeys 
of Irish origin from the 8th to the 12th cen- 
tunes They were commonly the descendants 
of the founder or of a neighbouring lord, and 
were originally the lessees of the abbey Wds 
In some cases, the com 5, or abbot, chosen by 
the monks retained his spiritual position, but, 
in temporal matters, he was quite superseded 
by the advocatm [Cathedral, Monasti- 
CISM 1 

The ecclesiastical and social position of an 
abbot can best be gathered by reference to the 


history of some monastery such as Walsing 
ham s Gesta Ahlatum Monasterm S Albani ed 
Eiley 1863 — 72 The constitutional questions 
concermng abbots are discussed in the Loi ds 
jSepori on the Jhgnity of a Peer 1829 See also 
art Alhotf by Mr Haddon in the T%ct of 
Christian Antiquities Montalembert 7pie MonU 
of the West and, for the Celtic abbots Skene, 
Celtic Scotland vol u and Dr Reeves Adam 
nan J^M C J 

Abbot, Charles [Colchester, Lord 

Abbot, G-eorge {b 1562, d 1633), Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 1611 — 1633, was born 
of humble parents m Guildford, studiecLat 
Balliol College, Oxford, of which he became 
fellow in 1582 , was elected Master of Uni- 
versity College in lo97, and made Dean of 
Winchester in 1599, Bishop of Lichfield in 
1609, and translated to theSee of London, 1610 
He owed his appointment as archbishop (1611) 
to his union of Calvmistic theology with a de 
sire to maintain the authority of tjhe crown in 
ecclesiastical matters Such a position coin- 
cided with the wishes of James I , but Abbot, 
though a man of earnest piety, was narrow 
minded, stem, and lacking in geniality He 
was in theological matters the conspicuous 
opponent of Laud, who represented the re- 
action agamst Calvmism His conscientious- 
ness was shown by his determmed refusal to 
comply with the wishes of the king in for 
wardmg the divorce of the Countess of Essex 
from her husband, that she might marry tho<“ 
favourite, Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset 
In 1621, at a staghunt at Bramzil Park, Abbot 
accidentally shot a keeper This raised 
the question among canonists whether, m 
consequence of having shed blood, he had 
become legally incapacitated from the epis- 
copal office A commission of bishops and 
3 udges appointed to determine this point were 
divided in opinion, but advised the king that 
it was desirable that the archbishop should 
ask for pardon Though Abbot was greatly 
shaken by this untoward event, he stdl was 
bold enough to express his disapproval of the 
Spanish marriage of Prince Charles On the 
accession of Charles I , Abbot found that his 
influence at court was gone, and that Laud 
was the favourite In 1 62 7 he incurred Charles 
I ’s displeasure by manfully refusing to 
license a sermon by Dr Robert Sibthorpe, in 
favour of passive obedience He was ordered 
by the king to betake himself to his house at 
Ford, m Kent, and there remain in confine- 
ment, while the archbishopric was put into 
the hands of a commission, with Laud at the 
head He was, however, restored to some 
degree of royal favour next year , but, suflbr- 
ing from disease, and embittered in temper, he 
was helpless against the influence of Laud 
His last years were spent in the indolence 
of sickness and despsSJr, and his death made 
way for the undisputed power of hii^4i**ial 
He was buned m Tnmty Church, Guildford, 
where his monument still remains Abbot 
yras munificent m his benefactions, and built 
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a hospital at Gmldiord, wiLich bears bis 
name He was a -worth} man, but had neither 
knowledge, large-heartedness, nor tact sufS.- 
cient for his ofiice 

H%^hn Cyprianus Anglioanus Spelman s 
Apologue for Archbishop Abbot 1727 Abbot s 
Naiiative in Bush worth, Historical Collections 
vol 1 See also Hook Lives of the Archbishops 
voi V new senes There is a good portoit 
in the h"l of University College Oxford 

• [M C] 

Abbott, Charles [Tenterden, Lord ] 

Abdication [Croa^x] 

Abel, Thomas {d July 30, lo40), chaplain 
to Catherine of Arragon, strongly opposed the 
diAorceof that princess, and was attamtedfor 
his share in the affair of Elizabeth Barton, 
and found guilt} of misprision of treason He 
was subsequent!} imprisoned and executed 
for den} ing the king s supremac} , and aflSrm- 
ing the legality of the marriage with Cathe- 
rine He carved the famous punning inscnp- 
►tion (an A upon a bell) on the walls of the 
Beauchamp Tower in the Tower of London 
Ai chcBologia xui 93 

Abercoa^n, Peerage or In 1603 James 
Hamilton, Master of Paisley, grandson of 
James Hamilton, second Earl of Arran and 
Luke of Chatelherault [Louglas , Hamilton], 
was created Baron Abercom, and in 1606 
■’^Sjxl of Abeicom John James, ninth Earl, 
was created Marquis of Abercorn in 1790, and 
► his successor James [h 1811), Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, 1866 — 68, and 1874 — 76, was 
created Luke of Abercom and Marquis of 
Hamilton, Aug 10,1868 The title is derived 
fiom the Castle or Abercorn in Lmhthgow- 
shire, a stronghold of the Louglases, taken by 
James II m the Louglas rebellion of 1456 
Abercorn was the seat of one of the earliest 
monasteries in Scotland, and of a Pictish 
bishopric 

Abercromby,SiREALpH(5 1734,<? 1801) 
born at TulhbodA , Clackmannanshire, entered 
the army as comet in a dragoon regiment m 
1756, and was gazetted to a colonelcy in 1781 
He had, however, seen scarcely an} acti\e 
service, on account of his opposition to the 
government while in the House of Commons, 
and the sympathy hemanifested for the Amen 
‘ can Colonies In 1 793 he commanded a bngade 
under the Luke of York in Holland, and was 
wounded at Nimeguen In the wmter of 
1794 — 5 he showed great skill in protecting, 
as far as possible, the British forces during 
their disastrous retreat After the close of 
this expedition, he was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the forces in ihe "West Indies He 
returned in 1797 and held the chief command 
in Ireland dtinng that an(W;he following year 
The»%l!fe showed much talent in re-organising 
an undisciplined army, as well as statesman- 
like tact Thwarted, however, b> the Irish 
government, he reluctantly resigned his office, 


and accepted the chief command m Scotland, 
whence he was called to serve again in the 
disastrous expedition to Holland under the 
Luke of York In 1801 he was appointed to 
command the expedition against the French m 
Egypt With wonderful skill and daring he 
disembarked his forces at Aboukir in the face 
of the French arm} On March 21, the two 
armies met near Alexandria Abereromby 
gamed a complete victory , but the battle, 
which saved Egypt from the French, cost the 
English the life of their commander In 
acknowledgment of feir Ealph Abercromby’s 
services, his widow was created a Peeress of 
the United Kmgdom, with the st} le and title 
of Baroness Abercromb} of Aboukir The 
title descended to her eldest son Her 
third son, James, Judge- AJ a ocate General, 
1827, Speaker of the House of Commons, 
1835—39, was created Lord Lunfermline 
of Lunfermline in 1839 [Alexandria, 
Battle or] 

Lord Dunfermlme Sir E Abereromby a 
Memoir 1861 Ahson Ristoiy of Euiope 

[WES] 

Aberdeen, was an important place eAen 
before its eleAation to a city in the twelfth 
century It was made a royal burgh by 
William the Lion, and receiA ed a charter from 
Eobert Bruce in 1319 The University was 
founded m 1494 by Bishop Elphinstone, and 
Marischal College bv George Keith, Earl 
Manschal, about a century later They were 
umted in 1860 In 1336 the greater portion 
of the town was burnt by the Enghsh, and 
when rebuilt was called New Aberdeen 

Aberdeen, Peerage op In 1682 Sir 
John Gordon of Haddo, Lord Chancellor of 
Scotland, Avas created Earl of Aberdeen m 
the peerage of Scotland George, fourth 
Earl, was made a peer of the United Kingdom 
in 1813, and m 1818, on his marriage with 
Lady Catherine Hamilton, assumed the addi- 
tional surname and arms of Hamilton 

Aberdeen, George Hamilton Gordon, 
4th Earl or (b 1784, d 1860),in 1801 began his 
diplomatic life as attache to LordCornwaUis at 
Pariswhen engaged in negotiating the peace of 
Amiens In 1 806 he was elected a representa- 
tiA e peel of Scotland In 1 8 1 3 he was emplo} ed 
on a mission to mduce Austria to break with 
Napoleon, and m this he was highly successful 
He f olloAv ed the allied armies , was present at 
Lutzen, Baut/en, and Leipzig , was employed 
to detach Murat from Napoleon , and was 
the colleague of Lord Castlereagh at the Con- 
gress of ChatiUon He took no further share 
in public life until 1827 — 28, when he was 
ofEered the Chancellorship of the Luchy of 
Lancaster by the Luke of Well ngton -with & 
seat in the Cabinet, and shortly after was pro- 
moted to the Foreign Office In this capacity 
he took a prominent shajjjp m the management 
of the Greek question, and the formation of 
the Hellenic Kingdom, recogmsed by the 
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Porte in 1829 In general, however he was in 
fa\ our of a policy of neutrality m continental 
questions He recognised Louis Phihppe im- 
mediately , he refused to employ the English 
power to dispossess Don Miguel of the crown 
of Portugal, and he strongly objected to 
the Quadruple Alliance which Lord Pal- 
merston negotiated His first tenure of office 
ended in 1830 He was Colomal Secretary 
under Sir K Peel in 1834— 3o, and Foreign 
Secretary to the same statesman in 1841 
He assisted in carrymg the repeal of the Corn 
La'^^ s and the commercial reforms of Peel, and 
on the death of that statesman he became the 
acknowledged head of his party When m 
succession both Whigs and Tories had failed 
to carrj- on the government, and there was no 
course lelt but to apply to the Peelites, Lord 
Aberdeen was invited to form a government, 
1852 He formed a coalition ministry, em- 
bracing * men of all parties, from the extreme 
Tory to the extreme Radical ” It was his 
misfortune to be met by the comphcations 
in foreign politics which led to the Crimean 
War It was thought at the time, and the 
opinion has been frequentlv expressed since, 
that a greater displaj of vigour on the part 
of the mmistry might have averted the war 
The mismanagement of the campaign com- 
pleted the unpopulanty of the ministry 
On January 2oth, 18oo, Mr Roebuck moved 
for a select committee to inquire into the state 
of the army and the conduct of the war On 
the motion being earned Lord Aberdeen re 
signed, and durmg the remamder of his life 
took no further share in public affairs In 
his home policy Lord Aberdeen represented 
the advanced section of the Conservatives, 
regarding Cathohe Emancipation and the 
repeal of the Com Laws as advantageous 
measures rather than as necessary evils In 
foreign pohtics he was the advocate of the 
principles of friendship with foreign powers, 
and non intervention, which he perhaps at- 
tempted to applj too indiscnmmately Lord 
Aberdeen, ‘‘the travelled thane, Athenian 
Aberdeen,” of B;yrons English Bmds and 
Scotch Jtevieioei s, was an accomplished scholar, 
specially learned in Hellemc antiquities 

The policy and administration of LordAber 
deen are discussed in Kinglake InvoAion of the 
Crimea esp u 62 

Aberdeen Doctors, was the name 
given, m 1638—9 to six clergymen of Aber- 
deen — J ohn Forbes, Robert Bacon, Alexander 
Ross, W illiam Leshe, Alexander Scrogie, 
and James Sibbold— who strenuously opposed 
the compulsory administration to all persons of 
the oath to preseive the Solemn League and 
Covenant 

- Spalding Memorials i 98 &c and Burton, 
Hist of Scotland n cap lincii 

Abergavenny, Peeraq-e of Nov 23, 
1392, William Beau<^amp was summoned to 
Parliament by writ as Lord Berga\ enny or 
Abergavenny The peerage passed to a 


branch of the Neville family on the marriage 
of Sir Edwaid Neville (second son o± Ralph 
Neville, Earl of Westmoreland, by Joan, 
daughter of John of Gaunt) with Elizabeth, 
heiress of Richard Beauchamp, Earl o- Wor- 
cester, Baron Beigavenny George, ffifteenth 
Baron, was created Earl m 1784, and William, 
fifth Earl, was advanced to the ^dignity of 
Marquis m 1876 [Neville ] ^ 

Abergavenny, George Neville, 3rd 
Baron {d 1536), was one of the nobles 
arrested m 1502 on suspicion of being eng^ed 
in a conspiracy with Edmund de la Pole, jMI 
of Suffolk He was, however, soon restored 
to hbertv, and eventually came into great 
favour with Henry VII and Henry VIII 
During the Cornish revolt of 1497, it was 
partly owing to Lord Abergavenny’s local 
mfluence that the insurgents met with no 
encouragement from the people of Kent 

Abergavenny, Henry Neville, 4th 
Baron {d 1687), who was supposed to favour 
the insurgents in 1564, finally declared for 
Mary, and defeated the rebels at Wrotham 
Heath (q v ) He was one of the commis- 
sioners at the trial of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
in 1586 

Abborrers (1679;, was the name given 
to the adherents of the court party, who, on 
petitions being presented to the king, prayiryfa 
him to summon Parliament for January, 1680, 
signed counter-petitions, expressing ahho- 
renee for those who were attempting to en- 
croach on the roj al prerogati\ e [See Peti- 
tioners ] It IS said that the names Whig 
and Tory, as party designations, were fiist 
used m the disputes between the Petitioners 
andAbhorrers 

Bumet History of His Own Time u 238 
Bapin Hist of Hng ix. 712 Macaulay, Hist 
of Eng 1 258 

Abingdon Abbey Chronicle, Thf, is 
a well-preserved record which narrates the 
history of the great Benedictine monastery of 
Abmgdon It extends from the foundation of 
the abbey in 675 to the accession of Richard I 
m 1189 It is specially useful for the light it 
throws on social history, on the relations of the 
clergy to the laity, on the state of society be- 
fore the Norman Conquest, and on the details 
of the changes produced h\ that event 

The Chronicon Mor astern de Abingdori has been 
printed in the Rolls Series 1858 with valuable 
introductions by Mr Stevenson 

Abingdon, Peeraob or In 1572 Sir 
Henry Norns, who was ambassador to Prance 
the preceding year, and son of the Sir 
Henry Norns beheaded in lo36 for alleged 
enmmahty with Anne Boleyu, was created 
Baron Norns of R^lcote He was the fathe r 
of the distinguished military commana^PJf^ir 
John Norns His grandson, Francis, was 
created Earl of Berkshire in 1620, but died 
the same year, and the Berkshire peerage 
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expired The Norris peerage descended by 
the female line to James Bertie, who was 
created Earl of Abingdon in 1682 This 
nobleman commanded the Oxfordshire Militia 
dgainsi the Duke of Monmouth on the Idtter’s 
mvasior^of England He, however, opposed 
James II ’s action in religious matters, and 
was the hrst Enghsh peer to jom William 

^binger, James Scaklett, Lord {b 1769, 
d 1844), the second son of Robert Scarlett 
of Jamaica, after gaining great reputation as 
an advocate, entered Parliament in 1818 as 
meinber for Peterborough He resisted the 
plans of Castlereagh and Vansittart for in- 
creased taxation, and supported RomiUy and 
Mackintosh m their attempts to ameliorate 
the Penal Code He also unsuccessfully 
endeavoured to bring in a bill for amend- 
ing the Poor Laws In 1827, when Mr 
Canning sought the assistance of the Whigs, 
Mr Scarlett became Attorney- General He 

now gradually drifted over to Conservatism 
He retained his ojffice under Lord Godench, 
and, on the dismissal of Sir Charles Wetherell 
by the Duke of Wellington, took office again 
under the latter In 1830 he resigned with 
his partj • In 1834 he was made Chief Baron 
by Sir R Peel, and raised to the peerage 
Foss The Judges of England 

Abjiiration Oatb., The (1701), was a 
"pledge of renunciation of the exiled Stuart 
dynasty, exacted from time to time after the 
Revolution of 1688 It first appears in 1 690, 
embodied in a proposed Act for the further 
security of his Majesty’s person, and for 
extinguishing the hopes of the pretended 
Pnnce of Wales, and all other pretenders 
and their abettors ” Everj- person who held 
any office, civil, military, or spmtual, was to 
solemnly abjure the exiled king, the oath of 
abjuration might be tendered by any justice 
of the peace to any subject of their Majesties, 
and, if it were refused, the recusant might 
be sent to prison, to lie there as long as he 
continued obstinate The influence of Wil- 
liam caused this bill to be rejected, as well as 
a less severe measure, imposmg a declaration 
on all office-holders that they would stand by 
William and Mary against James and James’s 
adWents In the last year of the reign, after 
Louis NI V had acknowledged the Pretender, 
it was again introduced in the “ Act for the 
further security of his Majesty’s person, and 
the succession of the crown in the Protestant 
Ime ” After a long debate in the Commons, 
the abjuration oath was made compulsory 
but the provision was only earned by a 
majority of one William gave his assent to 
the measure on his death bed On the ac- 
cession of Anne a new Act was passed, apply- 
ing the oath to the new rlign The oath was 
taB® feeely by the Tories, and even by noted 
Jacobites, the Pretender having, it was said, 
sent instructions to that efiect to his adherents 
It was renewed on the occasion of the union 


with Scotland, when the Scottish clergy 
etitioned against it, but without result The 
ill was subsequently re-introduced on the 
accession of George I , and on the death of the 
old Pretendei (1766) The oath was not finally 
abolished until 18o8 “The definition of 
persons requiied to take the Abjuration 
Oath,” says Mr Burton, “ is an attempt, and 
a successful attempt, to exhaust the gentry 
and the educated community ” It includes 
the holders of all public offices, members of 
the umversities, and all teachers, clergymen, 
and legal practitioners, and as a general 
remedy of omissions, the oath might be 
tendered “ to any person or persons what- 
soever ” 

Burnet Hist nf h s Own Time Burton, Eetgn 
of Queen Anne Stanhope Reign of Queen Anne 
Macaulay Hist (f Eng [L C S "J 

Abjuration Oath for Scotland, The 

(1662), was imposed on all persons holding 
public office, and consisted, among other abju- 
rations, of a declaration that the Covenant and 
League “ are of themselves unlawful oaths, 
and were taken bj. and imposed upon the 
subjects of this kmgdom against the funda- 
mental laws and liberties of the same ” The 
oath was modified in 1716, when it became a 
simple declaration of allegiance to the Han- 
over settlement and a renunciation of the 
Stuarts [Covexant ] 

Abjuration of the IRealm, was the 

oath to quit the country, which might be 
enforced on dn} person guilty of felonj who 
had taken advantage of the privilege of 
sanctuary Such a person was bound to lea'v e 
the kmgdom within thirty days, and if he 
returned he might be put to death The 
practice was abohshed, in company with the 
pn\’ilege of sanctuary, by James I , cap 28 
[Saxctuary ] By a statute passed in the 
35th year of Elizabeth, Protestant Dis 
senters who had failed to attend divme 
service, and Roman Cathohes, might be com 
polled to abjure the realm, and if they refused, 
or returned without license, they were ad- 
judged felons, and might be hanged Dis- 
senters were relieved of the necessity of 
abjuration by the Act of Toleration , but so 
far as regards Roman Catholics, it was not 
finally lemoved from the Statute Book till 
1791 

Abraham, Heights of [Quebec , 
■WoLrE ] 

Absenteeism, owing to the partial 
character of the conquest of Ii eland, early 
became the crying evil of that country In 
1331, Edward III called on all absentees to 
follow him to Ireland and defend their estates. 
When Xiionel of Clarence went out in 136 If, 
the same demand was made In 1374, too, 
they were called up to go m person 
substitutes The first statute on the subject 
was passed m 1379 in an English Parliament, 
ordermg all proprietors who were absentees 
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to contribute two-tbirds of their me<tns to the 
defence of Ireland In 1413 all Irishmen 
were, with the same object, ordered to leave 
England, and were excluded from the Inns 
of Court In Henr} VI ’s reign, legislation 
against absenteeism was also frequent J ames 
II m 168Q summoned all absentees to join 
him Under G-eorge I , absenteeism having 
much increased, in 1729 an absentee-tax ot 
four shillings in the pound was imposed on 
all money s paid out of Ireland but the kmg 
being allowed to grant exemptions, it did not 
do much good In 1767, this law was re- 
newed, and the exemptions done awajr with, 
or, at least, only mamtained for members ot 
the ro\al family and distinguished officers 
But an attempt to increase the tax in 1773 
had to be given up, owing to the opposition it 
aroused m England In 1783, a like attempt 
failed in Ireland In 1796, an absentee tax 
was defeated m the Irish Parliament by 
English influence and after that no such 
measure was mooted, though the evil con 
tinned to increase In 1779, Arthur Young 
estimated the amount of rent annually sent 
out of the country, at £732,000 

Almost every Irish, histonan statesman and 
economist has had something to say on the 
subject of absenteeism The reader will And 
it referred to at some length in Fronde 
The English in Ireland passim Lecky Kist of 
Eng vol u the works of Swift and Arthur 
Toucg aud rhe Report of the Select Committee on 
the State of Ireland 1828 

Abyssinian Expedition, The (1867) 
Theodore, King of Abyssinia, fancymg that 
he was slighted hy the Bntish Government, 
who had refused to assist him against the 
Egyptians, had seized and imprisoned in his 
fortress of blagdala all the British subjects 
within his reach Among others was jMr 
Cameron, Bntish Consul at Massowah An 
embassy was sent to the king, headed by 
Mr Eassam, Bntish Assistant-Resident at 
Aden, to expostulate The mission was at 
first weU received and cajoled by the crafty 
king, but eveutually seized and impnsoned 
with the rest Lord Stanley s remonstrance 
being disregarded, war was declared It was 
waged from India, and the expedition was 
despatcljed from Bombay in the winter of 
1867 under Sir Robert Napier The can^- 
paign was conducted under difficulties, which 
arose from the varjung nature of the 
climate and the natural impediments of the 
ground The difficult task of transporting 
the mihtary stores and artillery in a country 
where roads were unknown, and which 
bristled with lofty and rugged mountains, 
was performed with complete success The 
baggage elephants were especially useful, and 
greatly facilitated the progress of the expe- 
dition Little resistance was experienced 
from the natives There were one or two 
straggling skirmish^, and a wild battle was 
fought, m which the reckless hraverj of the 
Ahyssmians proved ineffectual against the 


serried masses of the English oayonets, and 
the deadly fire of the Fnghsh artillery 
Theodoie, at last, sent back all the prisoneis, 
and offered to treat Napier, however, Refused 
to listen to any terms short of a totcjl surren- 
der, and to this the king refused fo agree 
He shut himself up m his citadel of Magdala, 
which was perched upon a lofty r(>#ik, and de- 
fended not onl}- b\ the natural difficulty of fhe 
ascent, but also by walls of great thickness, 
and gateways strongly fortified The Eng- 
hsh, with great bravery, surmounted the 
difficulties of the ascent, forced their ^/rsry 
through the gate at the top, and fought from 
post to post till the position was won 
Theodore was found dead inside the gate, 
slam by his own hand The town and 
fortress were destroy ed, and within a week 
the troops weie on the sea returning home 
Sir Robert Napier for his services was created 
Lord Napier of Magdala, with a pension, 
and received the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament * 

Acadia [Nova Scotia] 

Accord, The, is the name given bj some 
Scotch writers to the Treaty of Leith (q v ) 

Acre, or St JEA^ d’Acre, a town on the 
coast of Syria, anciently called Ptolemais, is 
connected with three episodes m English 
history —(1) The Siege of Acre In June. 
1191, Richard I arrived before the town, 
which had already been besieged bj the , 
Crusaders for more than two years, with the 
loss, it is said, of over 120,000 men A series 
of assaults was immediately made on the 
town, hut these were seriously impeded h} 
the attacks of Saladin on the Christian lines 
At length, however, the garrison offered to 
treat , they were allowed to retain their hves, 
and (July 12) the Crusaders marched into 
the town (2) The Defence or Acre On 
March 16, 1799, Bonaparte’s Egyptian army 
appeared before Acre The town was held 
hy a Turkish garrison, under Yussuf Pasha, 
aided hy Sir Sidnev Smith, who commanded 
the English squadron in the roads, and a 
French engineer, Philippoteaux, who had 
once been a school fellow of Bonaparte Ani- 
mated by these leaders, the Turks held out 
with great bravery for sixty da^s of open 
trenches , and on May 20 the French were 
compelled to retreat ‘ That miserable fort,” 
as Napoleon called it, was thus the means of 
causmg his Syrian expedition to he aban- 
doned, and his great projects ot Oriental 
conquest to he altogether hopeless Alluding 
to Sir Sidney Smith, he is said to hai e fre- 
quently remarked “That man made me 
miss my destiny ” (3) The Bombardment 

OF Acre, Nov 3, Jp^840 After the refusal of 
Mehemet Ah to agree to the term 5 b<^the 
Quadrilateral Alhance 1840, a combmed 
Austrian, Turkish, and British squadron (the 
latter, consisting of 6 Ime-of-hattle ships, 
and 10 smaller vessels, commanded hy Admiral 
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Jbir E Stopford) sailed to the coast of Syna, 
and bombarded Acre, which fell in total rums 
after enduring a tremendous fire for three 
hours 

A<?l^ of Parliament [Statute ] 

Acton Burnel, Parliament op (1283), 
was the name given to one of the sessions of 
Edward B’s great council, remforced probably 
by the merchants who had previously met in 
the Parhament at Shrewsbury The presence 
of so many representatives of the commercial 
classes was taken advantage of by the kmg to 
IsSlie the ordinance known as the Statute of 
Mei chants 

Adamnan, St (5 624, d 704) Abbot of 
Iona, was converted, while on a mission to 
Aldfrid of Northumbria in 688, to the custom 
of the Eoman Church with regard to the 
observance of Easter — a conversion which 
embroiled him in disputes with the monks of 
Iona In 692 he attended the Synod of Tara, 
and successfully urged, on part of the Insh 
Church, the necessity of conformity to the 
rest of the Church Between the year 688 
and his death, Adamnan wrote the Life of St 
Columba,^ work which, although containmg 
some elements of legend, still comprises a 
good deal of % aluable historical information 
He also wrote a work, JDe Situ Tentie Sanctce 
Forbes, JTalmdar of the ScoUxsh Saints The 
Life of St Columiba was edited by Dr Eeeves in 
1857 for the Irish Archaeological Society 

Adams, John {b 1735, d 1826), second 
President of the United States, was a lawyer 
m Boston, and took an active part in the 
measures of the colonists to defend their 
rights agamst the English Government In 
the Philadelphia Congress of 1774 he was dele- 
gate for Massachusetts, and he was one of 
the members of the “ Continental Congress ” 
of 1776 In this assembly he advocated 
immediate and vigorous hostile measures 
against the mother country, being convinced 
that any further attempts at reconciliation 
were hopeless Adams was a skilful practical 
lawyer, as well as an earnest student of the 
philosophy of pohtics and jurisprudence , 
and much of the shape which the national 
and state constitutions assumed, as well as 
the curious basis of speculative legal theory 
on which the acts of the earlier congresses 
were grounded, was largely due to his in- 
fluence He was a declared opponent of 
the ‘‘ pure democracy,” advocated by a large 
section of the American leaders, and favoured 
the system of government by double cham- 
bers and checks and balances,” which was 
often stigmatised as aristocratic In 1777 he 
was sent as diplomatic agent of the new 
government to Pans, and for the greater part 
of the next ten years wa^ engaged in political 
€il!f!?flnancial missions to the courts of Prance, 
Holland, and England On his return to 
America in 1788 he was chosen Vice-President 
of the Union, and was immediately involved 


in the bitter party contests between the 
federahsts, who followed Hamilton, and the 
repubhcans, who were now led by Jefferson. 
In 1797 Adams was chosen President by 
a shght and doubtful federalist majority 
His term of office was not altogether a suc- 
cessful one The southern federalists were 
only lukewarm supporters, and the repub- 
licans bitterly assailed him in public and pn- 
■vate Like Washington, Adams held to the 
principle of neutrality m the contest between 
Prance and the other European states , but 
this made him very unpopular with the power- 
ful body of repubhcans withm the States In 
the presidential election of 1801, Adams was 
defeated by Jefferson, and retired from pubhc 
life amidst a storm of very undeserved obloquy 
Adams was a voluminous writer of political 
and quasi political treatises, and his works 
are very valuable for a correct understandmg 
of the views and principles which actuated 
one large section of the founders of theUmted 
States 

F Adams, Life and Woihs of John Adams 10 
vols Boston 1850 J Q and C F Adams 
Life of J Adams 2 vols 1871 Jared Sparks 
Diplomatic Correspondence of the Amer Revolu 
twn Giuzot Washington [S J L ] 

Adams, Samuel (5 1722, d 1803), a dis 
tant relation of John Adams, was a leading 
member of the Boston “ Caucus ” Club, and 
took a considerable part in founding similar 
associations elsewhere He was one of the first 
to oppose the measures by which the English 
Parhament attempted to raise revenue trom 
the trade of the American colomsts, and he did, 
perhaps, more than any other man to rouse 
the people of Massachusetts to open resist- 
ance In American pohtics he was by no 
means a devoted follower of Washington, 
and was in many respects an opponent of 
the federahst constitution In 1797 ho 
retired from the governorship of Massd- 
chu*»etts, when the federal party were pre- 
dommant It is in a (probably spurious) 
speech of Samuel Adams, printed m London, 
and purporting to have been delivered at Phi- 
ladelphia, August 1, 1776, that the famous 
phrase, “ a nation of shopkeepers,” is applied 
to England The speech was translated into 
French, and Bonaparte probably borrowed his 
use of the appellation from it 

W V Wells Life of Samuel Adams Boston, 
1865 

Adamson, Patbich (5 1543, d 1591), 
Archbishop of St Andrews, was educated m 
France, and returned to Scotland m 1573, when 
he entered the ministry In 1575 he was one of 
the commissioners employed to settle the con- 
stitution of the Church of Scotland, and soon 
alter was appointed by the Eegent Mor^n 
Archbishop of St Andrews His life thence- 
forward was a long course of opposition to 
the Presbyterian party, who lost no oppor- 
tunity of taking proceedings against him, 
and finally succeeded in gettmg him excom- 
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mimicated, and deprived of tlie revenues of 
his see, so that, it is said, his last years were 
passed m actual want He was the author of 
a poetical version of the Book of Job, and 
other works in Latin verse 

CaJderwood, True Eist of the Church of Scot 
laiid CuiHunghaia Church E%sb oj Scotland 

Addin^OU, Henet, Viscount Sidmouth 
[h 1755, d 1844), the son of Anthony 
Addington, Lord Chatham’s familj physician, 
was called to the Bar about the same time as 
Pitt, whose intimate feend he was By Pitt 
he was persuaded to lea\e the Bar, and to turn 
his attention to political life He was accord 
ingly returned to Parhament as member for 
Devizes, and soon became conspicuous as 
a devoted follower of Pitt In 17S9 he was 
elected Speaker and presided over the House 
until, on Pitt’s resignation in 1801, he was 
invited by the king to form an adminis 
tration It was \er 5 feeble, and would 
scarcely have lived a month if Pitt had not 
for a time given it his protection and aavice 
Addingtons mnustrv was chiefly signalised 
by the conclusion of the treaty of Amiens, but 
when Pitt withdrew his support, the utter 
weakness of the Cabinet became verj clear, 
and Addington was forced to make way for 
his former leader There was now a com- 
plete breach between the two, and Ad- 
dington, who had been created Viscount 
Sidmouth, attacked Lord Melville, and 
through him the Prime Mmister, with great 
vehemence After Pitt’s death, Addington 
became President of the Council in the Gren- 
ville and Fox admimstration In the minis 
try of Perceval and the Duke of Portland 
he had no place , but, when Lord Liverpool 
came into oj0S.ce in 1812, he was appointed 
Home Secretary In this position his repres- 
sive policy, and the hostility he showed to 
popular movements, made him remarkably 
unpopular with the nation at large , but he 
maintained his post for sev eral years, until he 
resigned it to Sir Eobert Peel, 1822, after 
which he took but little share m pohtics 
His administration has been described by 
Macaulay as one which, m an age pre- 
eminently fruitful of parliamentar;^ taleli^ 
contained hardly a smgle man who, in pSar- 
hamentary talents could be considet^d as 
even of the second rate “ He was,” the? 
same writer says, “universally admitted to 
have been the best speaker that had sate n 
the Chair Since the retirement of Onslo(w 
But nature had not bestowed on him very 
vigorous faculties,” and his long occupation 
of the Chair had unfitted him for the task 
of headmg an administration 

Pellew, Zife <md Corre^ondenee of Lord Sid^ 
- mouth 1847 Stanhope Ja/e of P%U Bussell, 
J ^fe of Pox Lord Holland, Memoirs 

[WES] 

Addison, Joseph’' (5 1672, d 1719) was 
^ son of the Eeverend Launcelot Addison, 


afterwards Dean of Lichfield Joseph Addison 
was educated at the Charterhouse and Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, where his Latin com- 
positions gamed him considerable reputation 
He was elected to a fellowship in 1699^ Soon 
after leaving Oxford, he became acamamted 
with Charles Montague, Earl of Hahfax, 
and subsequently with Lord Somers, through 
whose influence he received, m 1691^ a pension 
of £300 a year In 1699 he left Englarfd, 
and travelled over France and Italy, until 
the death of William III In 1704 his Cam^ 
patgn^ a poem on the battle of Blenhem, 
written at "^he request of Godolphin, was 
highly successful, and at once brought its 
author into note Henceforth his rise was 
rapid He became Commissioner of Appeals, 
Secretary to the Legation at Hanover, and m 
1708 Under-Secretarj of State In 1708 he 
entered Parliament as member for Lost- 
withiel In the autumn of the same year, 
Lord Wharton, the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, appointed him his Chief Secretary and 
Keeper of the Eecords Prom Ireland Addison 
sent hi’^ contributions to the Tatle7 , the first 
of the periodical publications, which his friend 
Steele projected With Steele he was one of 
the founders of the new literary school of the 
Essajusts, who mtroduced into English Prose 
a remarkable simplicity and purity of st>le, 
and m whose light and graceful publications 
modem penodical literature had its source 
On the fall of the Whigs in 1710, Addison 
was dismissed from oSice During the 
General Election he contributed some vio- 
lent party papers to a pohtical journal, 
entitled the Whiff JExatmner In March, l7ll, 
the Spectator appeared, under the conduct ot 
Steele, and during the years of its existence 
(March, 1711 — ^Dec, 1714) Addison was the 
principal contributor In 1713 Addison’s 
tragedy, Cato, was put on the stage Political 
feeling was high at the time, and the opposite 
prmciples appealed to in the play caused it to 
be highly successful, both with Whigs and 
Tories On the death of Anne, Addison was 
made Secreta^ to the Lords of the Eegency 
On the accession of George I , he again became 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant In 
1715 he published the Freeholder j the best of 
his pohtical writings The next j ear he mar- 
ried the Dowager Countess of Warwick, and 
in 1717 became Secretary of State But his 
health was faihng, and his marriage was 
unhappy He finallj quitted office in 1718, 
with a pension of £1,500 a year In 1719 
hzs defence of the Peerage Bill involved him 
m a quarrel with Steele, whom he attacked, 
in a partv journal called the Old Whig This 
was the last of Addison’s literary ejfforts He 
died June 17, 1719, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey Addison’s importance in the 
political history of England is not great, 
he held high office, and his personal career was 
remarkablv successful, even for an age when 
literary merit, aided by a certain amount of 
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influential patronage, was frequentlj a pass- 
port to wealth and power In Paibament 
he was a silent member, and as Secretary 
of State he was not particularly successful 
In principles he was a strict Whig of a some- 
what narrow cast , and m the schism which 
took place in 1717 it is notable that he sup- 
ported tb^ old Whigs, ’ Sunderland and 
Stanhope, against the more progressive section 
of the party which Walpole headed It is as 
an essayist that he won his title to fame, 
though his political writings are valuable, 
as#xhibitmg the doctiines and principles of 
the earlier Whig statesman of the Eevo- 
lution school, set forth with the fllvill and 
hmsh of a consummate kterary artist 
His chief pohtical writings aie TAe F)esent 
State of the War (1707), Ihe Trial and Con- 
notion of Count Ta/njf (1713), and the Free- 
holder (1716 — 16) , and Ins contributions to 
the Whig Fxamimr (1710) and the Old Whig 
(1719) 

The Works of Addison were published in six 
volumes with Notes by Bishop Hurd in 1811 
There is a good Lije by Miss Allan published 
in 1843 and a lengthy memoir m the Biogrwphia 
Bi itannica The famous character of Addison 
under tlie name of Atticus m Pope s EpxsbU to 
Dr Arhuthnot and Macaulay s accoimt of the 
relations between Addison and Steele m his 
essay on The Life and W itings of Addison 
are well known. [S J L] 

Addled Parliament, was the name 
given to the Parliament which sat from 
April 6 to June 7, 1614 No Parliament had 
been summoned since 1609 , but in 1614 the 
condition of the finances, and the unwilling- 
ness of the people to pay the Customs levied 
by the king without the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, made it essential to assemble one 
James hoped that, by employing ‘‘under- 
takers” or intermediaries, between himseH 
and the Commons, he might obtain a con 
siderable grant in return for the renuncia- 
tion of some small portions of the rojal pre- 
rogative But when Parhament met, it 
showed itself determmed not 40 grant any 
supplies until the kmg s claim to levy Customs 
had been surrendered Fmdmg that the 
Commons persisted in their determination to 
make redress of grievances precede grapts of 
supply, James dissolved Parhament before a 
single statute had been passed, and committed 
the leaders of the opposition to prison 

Addresses to the Crown are (l) 

from Parhament, (2) from the people 
(1) Since the time of Edward I , Parliament 
has exercised the privilege which it inherited 
from the Great Council of the Baronage, 
of freely oftermg its advice to the crown, 
and demanding the abolition of grievances 
Nearl;^ all the legislation of the fourteenth 
cefPuSEry is based upon the petitions of Parha- 
ment Prom the reign of Henry VI , the 
petitions and addresses began to assume 
the form of actual statutes, gnd were called 

Hist — 1* 


bills In later history, Parhament asserted 
its light to address the Crown on subjects of 
wider policy, such as the settlement of the 
succession under Elizabeth, and recommen- 
dations to the queen to marry (1562 and 
1566), whilst advice on questions of peace 
and war has often been tendered to the 
Crown by Parhament Thus the House of 
Commons presented a remonstrance against 
the continuance of the American war, and on 
receiMng an unsatisfactory answer, declared 
that it would “ consider as enemies to his 
Majesty and this country aU who should 
advise or by anj- means attempt the further 
prosecution of offensive war on^the contment 
of America, for the purpose of leducmg the 
revolted colonies to obedience bj force” 
Addresses to the Crown are always mov ed in 
both Houses in answer to the Eoj al Speech 
at the beginnmg of the Session, and the 
Debate upon the Address has become the 
formal opportunity for approv mg or challeng- 
ing the Ministerial policy put forward in the 
Eoyal Speech (2) Addresses from mdni- 
duals have been offered to the king from the 
earhest times, usually m the form of petitions 
for pardons, or redress of private grievances , 
and though these petitions were subsequently 
usually made to the House of Commons, they 
wee occasionally laid at once before the 
sovereign himself, as m the case of the 
petition of the clergy m 1344 The practice 
of addressing the Crown on political matters 
had, however, no precedent until the tune of 
Charles I (1640), and in 1662 was restramed 
by an Act against tumultuous petitionmg 
In 1679 the Whig petitions for the assembhng 
of Parliament weie met on the part of the 
Tones by counter-addresses from the Ab- 
horrers (qv) In 1701 petitions weie pre 
sented, pray mg for the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, and again m 1710, whilst m 1784 
numerous addresses to the kmg set forth 
that the people were wiUing to support Mr 
Pitt and the prerogative The constitutional 
character of the addresses of 1710 were sup- 
ported by a vote of the House of Commons, 
which affirmed “that it is the undoubted 
right of the people of England to petition or 
a(&ess the king for the calling, sittmg, and 
dissolymg Parliaments, and for the redressmg 

gnev ances ” [Cnow> , Petitions ] 

Por the practice and procedure ohserved in 
Addresses from Parliament see May Law of 
Fa/rliament chap xvu , and Corut Eist Stubbs, 
Const Mist Hallam Const Mist 

[E S P] 

Aden, an important mihtary position on 
the south coast of Arabia, was taken by the 
English m 1839, and, m spite of various 
attacks made upon it by the Arabs, has ever 
since remained under British rule Its 
position gives it a great importance as a ooal- 
mg station for the Ind^ European steamers 
Aden is governed by a Eesident, and forms 
part of the Bombay presidency 
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Adelaide, Queen {d 1792, d 1849), the 
daughter of G-eorge, Duke of Saxe-Meiumgen, 
was married to the Buke of Clarence, 1818 
On the accession of the Buke of Clarence as 
William ly, a hill was passed [HegeisCY 
Bills] appointing her Kegent, in case any 
child of the king’s succeeded him durmg 
mmority She scrupulously abstained from 
interfering in pohtics , but m spite of this, 
the dissolution of the Melbourne Cabinet m 
1834 was attnbuted to her influence After 
the accession of Queen Victoria, her hfe was 
chiefly spent in works of chanty and benevo- 
lence 

Adelais of Louvain 1103) was the 
second wife of Henry I , to whom she was 
marned in 1121 She survived her husband, 
and subsequently marned Wilham de Albnu, 
ancestor of the family of Howard 

Adjutators, The (sometimes erroneously 
styled were representatives elected 

by each regiment of the Houndheads in 1647, 
to act in concert with the officers in com- 
pelling Parliament to satisfy the demands 
of the army before disbanmng it They 
presented a petition to Parhament, in which 
they complained of “the ambition of a few 
men, who had long been servants, but were de- 
generating into tyrants ’ The Parhament, 
hnding it impossible any longer to refuse to 
hsten to the demands of the army, sent a 
committee, consistmg of Cromwell, Ireton, 
fekippon, and Fleetviood, to head-quarters 
to pacify the soldiers But the army muti- 
nied, seized the money intended for their 
pay, and expelled the officers whom they 
suspected On May 29 a great meeting of 
Adjutators, under the authority of Fairfax, 
was held at Bury St Edmunds, and a ren- 
dezvous of aU the troops called at Newmarket 
On June 2 the army leaders sent Comet 
Toyce to remove the king out of the hands 
of the Parliament This having been done, 
on June 10 a great rendezvous of the army 
was held at Tnploe Heath, near Cam- 
bridge Here the army refused to accept 
the conditions of Parliament, demanded the 
dismissal of eleven of the most obnoxious 
Presbyterian leaders, and began to march on 
London On the approach of the army^ the 
eleven withdrew, and the Independents be- 
came for a time the majority in the House 
But the City of London was stronglj Pres- 
byterian, and on July 26 a large muster of 
apprentices and others came unto the House, 
and compelled the recall of the elei en mem- 
hers, and the replacing of the London militia 
in the hands of the Presbjtenans There- 
upon the army, which had been encamped 
ciose to London, entered the city (August 8) 
and again expelled the eleven members The 
power was now entirely in the hands of the 
army, and the Adjul^tors were busy holding 
ineetings, and ur^ng forward extreme mea- 
sures, and demanding vengeance on the kir>g 


Cromwell and the officers began to grow 
anxious to restore discipline in the army, 
and when some of the regiments showed 
‘ugns of acting independently, vigorous 
measures were taken, one of the ringT saders 
shot, and others placed under arrest Lil- 
burne and others attempted to revi\e the 
Adjutators in 1649 , but the at^^mpt was 
frustrated by Cromwell [Cromwell , Fai^- 

PAX ] 

Whitelocke Memoirs Ludlow Memoirs 
Carlyle, Cromwell C-uizot, of the Mng Bev 

[F s p;^ „ 

Admiral, The Lord High, was one of the 
great officers of State who was specially con- 
cerned with the government of the navy and 
the admmistration of maritime affairs The 
name is derived from an Asiatic word corres- 
ponding to the Arabic Amiry and the Turkish 
JSmir a commander or general , and it was pro 
bably adopted by the English either diiectly 
from the Saracens, in the course of the later 
Crusades, or from the Sicilians or Genoese 
The first person to whom the name “ Admiral 
of England” is certainly known to have 
been given was William de Leybosume, who 
was appointed in 1286, though we hear of 
the appointment of an officer called “ custos 
mans ” from time to time under the 
Norman and earher Angevin kings Bunng 
the 14th century and the early years of the 
16th, there were frequently two Admirals, 
of the North and the West respectively 
From 1404 till 1632 there was an uninter- 
rupted succession of Lord High Admirals of 
England, whose duties were not only to act 
as Naval Commanders-in-Chief, but also as 
Ministers of Marme and Presidents of the 
Court of Admiralty In 1632 the duties 
of the office were entrusted to a commission 
of the great officers of state , and under 
the Commonwealth naval affairs were man- 
aged by a Committee of Parliament, and 
afterwards by Cromwell After the Eestora- 
tion, the office of Lord High Admiral was 
held by Kmg Charles II, and b} James, 
as Buke of York and as Kmg, and by Prince 
George of Benmark, the husband of Queen 
Anne Smce 1708, however, the office has 
always been in commission, with the excep- 
tion of a short period (May, 1827 — Sept , 
1828), when the Buke of Clarence, after- 
wards King William IV , was Lord High 
Admiral By the Acts 2 Will and Marj , c 2, 
and 1 Geo iv c 90, the authorities, juris- 
diction, and powers of the Lord High Admiral 
were vested in the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty The chief of these commis- 
sioners IS styled the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty In modern times he has become 
practically sole an^ responsible Minister for 
the Navy, and is now always a member dSTOe 
Cabinet In 1869, Mr Childers, then First 
Lord of the Admiralty, introduced important 
changes mto the working of the department 
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wliicli tended to gi\ e the minister more un- 
divided control and lesponsibilit-v The First 
Lord, who is generally a civilian, is as 
sisted hj the three Naval Lords, one Civil 
Lord, the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
who has charge of financial and parhamentary 
business 

The titje of Admiral has also been used 
cqptmuously since the 13th century to desig 
nate the highest grade in the Ro;y al Navy, but 
it does not appear to have come into general 
use in this sense till the latter part of t& 16th 
cei*bur^ There were formerly three classes of 
Admirals, those of the lied, the White, and 
the Blue squadrons, but this distinction was 
abohshed in 1864 [Navi ] 

Lord Hig-h Admirals 

Wilham de Leyboume or Leiburn is styled 


at the Assembly at Bruges 8th March 
15 Ed I Admirallus Mans Anghas 1286 

John de Botetort Admiral of the North 

WiUiam de Leihum, Admiral of tlie South 1294 
John de Bello Campo or Beauchamp cousti 
tuted High Admiral of both West and 
North 1360 

Sir Robert Herle 1361 

Sir Ralph sde Spigumell 1364 

Richard Eite Alan, Eail of Arundel 1387 

Edward of Rutland afterwards ot Albemarle 

High Admiral 1392 

John Beaufort Marquis of Dorset (natural 
son of John of Gaunt) High Admiral of 
the Northern Western and Irish Fleets 1398 
Thomas Percy, Earl of Worcester, Admiral 

of both parts 1399 

Thomas of Lancaster High Steward of Eng 

land afterwards Duke of Clarence 1404 

John Beaufort, Earl of Somerset 1406 

Edmund Holland Earl of Kent 1407 

Sir Thomas Beaufort natural son of John 
of Ge-unt created by letters patent 1411 
Admiral of England Ireland and Aqui 
tame for life 1408 

John of Lancaster Duke of Bedford, son of 

Henry IT 1426 

John Holland Duke of Exeter constituted 
together with his son Admirals of Eng- 
land Ireland andAqmtame 1436 

William de la Pole, Marquis and Earl of 
Suffolk Admiral of Ei^land Ireland and 
Aquitaine 1446 

Henry Holland Duke of Exeter 1449 

Richard Nevil, Earl of Warwick 1461 

William Nevil Earl of Kent 1462 

Richard Duke of Gloucester 1465 

Richard Nevil 1466 

Richard, Duke of Gloucester 1471 

John Howard Duke of Norfolk 1483 

John de Vere Earl of Oxford 1485 

Edward Howard (afterwards Duke of Nor 

folk) 1513 

Thomas Howard (brother of the above after 

wards Duke of Norfolk) 1514 

Henry, Duke of Richmond 1526 

Wilham Fitz william Earl of Southampton 1537 
John Russel, Lord Russel 1541 

John Dudley 1543 

Lord Thomas Seymour 1548 

John Dudlej , Earl of Warwick 1551 

Edward, Lord Chnton 1552 

WiUiam Howard of Effingham 1553 

Edward Lord Chnton 1555 

Charles, Lord Howard of Effingham 1595 

Geoige^ Duke of Buckingham 1619 

COTolttbee of Parliament 1649—1660 

James Duke of York ^ 1660—1678 

Charles II managed it himself by his Privy 

Councillors 1678 — ^1684 

James II , as Duke of York and King 1684—1689 


Thomas Earl of Pembroke 1702 

George Prmce of Denmark 1702 — 1708 

Wilham Dnie of Claranee [ S^t W ^ 

First Lords of the Admiralty 
Prince Rupert 1673 

Sir Henry OapelL 16/9 

Daniel Finch (afterwards Earl of Nottingham ) 1680 


Arthur Herbert 
Thomas Earl of Pembroke 
Charles Lord Comwalhs 
Anthony Viscount Falkland 
Edward Russell 
Edward Earl of Oxford 
John Earl of Bridgewater 
Edward Eail of Oxford 
fall Tohn Leike 
Ihomas Eail of Strafford 
Edward Earl of Oxford 
James Earl of Berkeley 
Viscount Torrmgton 
Sir Charles Wager 
Darnel Earl of Winchelsea 
John Duke of Bedford 
John Earl of Sandwich 
George Lord Anson 
Richard Earl Temple 
Earl of Winchelsea 
Lord Anson 
George Earl of Halifax 
r Gorge Grenville 
Earl of Sandwich 
John EarlofEgmont 
Sir Charles Saunders 
Sir Edwaid Hawke 
Earl of Sandwich 
Augustus Viscount Keppel 
Richard Viscount Howe 
Viscount Keppel 
Viscount Howe 
John Eail of Chatham 
George Earl fencer 
John Earl of St Vmcent 
Henry LordMelvilie 
Charles Lord Bartram 
Charles Grey 
Thomas GrenviUe 
Henry LordMulgrave 
Charles Yorke 
Robert LordMelvilie 
Sir James Graham 
George Lord Auckland 
Philip Earl de Grey 
Lord Auckland 
Gilbert EailofMinto 
Thomas Earl of Haddington 
Edward Earl of EUenborough 
Geoige Earl of Auckland 
SirF Banng 
Duke of Northumberland 
Sir J Graham 
Sir Charles Wood 
Mr John Pakington 
Edward, Duke of Somerset 
Sir Pakington 
Thomas L Corry 
Hu^ Childers 
George J Goscheu 
George Ward Hunt 
Wilham H Smith 
Thomas Earl of Northbrook 


1639 
1690 

1692 

1693 

1694 
1697 
1699 

1709 

1710 
1712 
1714 
1717 
1727 
1733 
1741 
1744 
1748 
1751 
175b 
1757 

1767 
1762 

1762 

1768 

1763 
1766 
1766 
1771 
1782 

J an 30, 1783 
April 10 1783 
Dec 31 1783 

1788 
1794 
1801 

1804 

1805 

1806 
1806 
1807 
1809 
1812 
1830 
1834 
1834 

April 25, 1835 
Sept 19 1835 

1841 

Jan 13 1846 
July 21 1846 

1849 

1852 

1853 
1855 

1858 

1859 
1866 
1868 
1868 
1871 
1874 
1877 
1880 


Admiralty^ Court of, is the Court of 
the Lord High Admiral m his judicial capa- 
city The early admirals and citstodes mans, 
foom the time of Henry I onwards, had the 
prerogative of judging on all disputes beiweea 
mei chants and sailors, and on offences com- 
mitted on the high seas, out of the junsdio- 
tion of the Common J^aw Courts These 
privilege^ and the way in which the admiral 
and to deputies used them, especially the 
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respect paid by the Admiralty judges to tbe 
Ci^ Law, provoked the jealoub> of the 
Common lawyers, and, in 13 Rich H , a 
statute was passed strictly limiting its proce- 
dure to matters transacted on the seas, and 
this statute was enforced by one passed two 
years later When there was a Lord High 
Admiral the judge of the Admiralty Court 
was generally appointed by him , when the 
ojBdoe is in commission he is appointed by the 
Crown Lhe criminal jurisdiction of the Ad- 
'miralty Court is now no longer exercised, 
and offences committed on the high seas aie 
tried at common law By an Act of the reign 
of Henry VIII , all such offences were to be 
tned b;^ commissioners of oyer and terminer 
under the great seal, and according to the 
law of the land When the Central Criminal 
Court was estabhshed in 1834, the judges 
were authorised to decide on all offences com- 
mitted within the juri^^diction of the Admi- 
ralt;j The civil jurisdiction of the court is 
important, and, by 3 and 4 Vict , c 65, com 
prebends all causes arismg out of questions 
of the title to or ownership of vessels, mari- 
time contracts, salvage, and cases of collisions 
and damages on the high seas By the Judi- 
cature Act of 1873, the Admiralty Court was 
muted with the Court of Probate and Divorce 
to form one division of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature At the breakmg out of war, a 
commission is issued to the judge of the 
Admiralty Court constituting him president 
of a Prize Court, to decide as to what 
IS or what is not lawful prize Property 
captured from the enemy is held not to have 
absolutely ceased to belong to its former 
owner till condemned by the sentence of a 
Prize Court The proceedings in t3)is court 
are supposed to be conducted according to the 
law of nations, and the decisions of its judges, 
and notably of Lord StowelX durmg the early 
years of the French revolutionary war, form 
very important contributions to mternational 
law Courts of Yxce Admiralty, having 
analogous powers to the Admiralty Court, 
are established m most of the British colonies 
The Chief Justice of the colony is ex-offiew 
judge of this court, and there is an appeal 
from his decision to the Judicial Coigjnittee 
of the Pnvy Council The Admiralty 
Court for Scotland retained its separate exis 
tence at the union, though the Scottish Lord 
High Admiral was abohshed In 1831 the 
Scotch Admiralty Courts were ahohshed, and 
their functions entrusted to the Couits of 
S^sion and Justiciary [Havi ] 

Porthe early history of the Admiralty thehest 
authority is TTi$ Black Book of the Admiralty a 
mostimporfant collection of documents hearing 
on the subject chiefly m the 14th and 15th cen 
tunes with the valuable prefaces of Sir Travers 
Twiss in the Rolls Series, 1871 &c See esp the 
lEditor s introduction to vol ii Among other 
matters of interest the Black Book contains a 
transcript of the ISaus of Oleron issued by 
Bichard I at that town which formed the basis 
of the maritime jurisprudence of all the western 


nations See alsoRymer’s Pcedera "P&pys Naval 
Colleciyions A Treatise on the Sea Laws, 1724 
J Bxton Maritime Dicceologie 1746, Sir Harris 
JsTicolas Sisiory of the Brik'ih Navy Knight s 
Political Cyclopoedia art Admiralty and Ste 
phens Commentaries on the Laws of ^ 

AdmomtiOllj The, 1588 A book en- 
titled An Admonition to the Hobihty and 
People of England and Ireland, concerni 23 ,g 
the present wars made from the execution of 
his Hohness sentence, by the high and 
mightie King Oatholike of Spam,’’ was 
issued hy Cardmal Allen, m order to ad^o^ 
cate the Spanish m\asion of England, and 
to declare the Papal sentence of excom- 
mumcation agamst Elizabeth It is a docu- 
ment full of gross and offensive attacks on 
the Queen, and may he considered as one of 
the most mdecent political libels that have 
ever appeared The effect of the Admonition 
was to disgust not only aU. Protestants, but 
also a great many Catholics The style is so 
unhke the usual manner of Cardmal Allen that 
it has often been attributed to the pen of 
the Jesuit Parsons , but whoever was its real 
author, it was signed and acknowledged by 
Allen ^ 

Burnet Hist of the Reformation Strype 
Annals of the Reformation m , pt 2 p 760 
(ed 1824) Sharon Turner Hist ofJSng , xu 485 
Th.e Admonition was reprinted with a. preface by 
Kev J Mendham 1812 

Admonition to Farliament^ The, 
1572 the work of two nonconformists, 
named Field and Wilcox, was presented to 
Parhament by 1 nomas Cartwright The 
object of the pamphlet, which was wntten in 
a spirit of intolerance and defiance, was the 
complete abolition of episcopacy A second 
^‘a^mpintion” was also pubhshed by Cart- 
wright ^ko was supported by Leicester), and 
spread over the country An elaborate answer 
wao- ymtten by Archbishop Whitgift, and 
Field and Wilcox were committed to New- 
gate 

See Strype AnnalsoftheBeformation, and Infs 
of Whitgift 

Adman IV, Pope (b oiro 1100, d Z159), 
was the only Enghshman who has occupied 
the Papal chair His name was Nicholas 
Breakspeare He was born at Langlej m 
Hertfordshire, studied m France, entered the 
monastery of St Rufus m Provence, of which 
he became Abbot In 1146 he was created a 
Cardinal, and sent as papal legate to Norway 
In 1154 he was chosen Pope His papacy 
was disturbed by the attempt of Arnold of 
Brescia, whom he succeeded m arresting and 
executing (1165) Adrian is memorable m 
European history as begiunmg the long and 
hitter quarrel between the Popes and the 
Hohenstaufen empeifors In English Ip story 
his chief mterest hes m the famous hi^fflTOi 
which he granted Henry II the sovereignty 
over Ireland The Bull op Adrian IV , with 
regard to Ireland, was issued m accordance 
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with, the idea, commonly held throughout the 
middle ages, that the fabulous “donation ’ 
of Constantine had included a gift to the suc- 
cessor of St Peter of all the islands in the 
worlds In 1158, on condition of the pay- 
ment cmN Peter’s Pence the Pope issued a bull 
which handed over the sovereignty of the 
island to Henry II The enterprise was 
prompted •it was stated, oy “the ardour of 
iaftth and love of religion,” and there is in 
deed no doubt that the laxity of the Irish 
clergy, and the looseness of the connection 
wigi Pome, had much to do with the eager- 
ness with which the Pope acceded to Henry’s 
request for the bull 

William of Newbury ii ch 6 Will of Tyre 
xviii cli 26 GiraldusCambrens Expug Eihein 
Moore JELiAt of I'i eland 

Adullamites (1866) was a name deri- 
sively applied to those Liberals, about forty in 
number, who opposed the maiority of ^eir 
party on Earl Pussell’s proposal for a further 
Peform of Parliament Their leaders were 
Mr Lowe, Mr Horsman, and Lord Elcho 
Mr Bright, on the 13th of March, compared 
this party to the assembly which came to the 
cave of -AiduUam, when David called about 
him every one that was in distress and every 
one that was discontented The defection 
of the Adullamites led to the overthrow of 
Lord Russeh’s ministry 

Adventurers ISee Merchant Abven- 

TXJRBBS ] 

Adventurers of 1642, The The 

English Parliament having confiscated be- 
tween two and three imllions of acres m 
Ireland, on consequence of the Pebelhon of 
1641, debenture bonds were issued made pay- 
able in land after the reconquest of the 
country About a million acres were thus 
disposed of, the original idea being thal; the 
money thus obtained should actually be em- 
ployed in suppressing the rebelhon , but the 
outbreak of civil war in England prevented 
this When in 1653 the conquest was finally 
accomphshed the counties of Limenck, Tip 
perarv, and Waterford, in Munster, Kings 
and Queen’s County, East and West Meath, 
in Leinster, Down, Antrim, and Armagh, 
in Ulster, were set aside foi satisfying these 
claims, and those of the Puritan soldiery 
Many of these Adventurers were subse- 
quently depnved of a large portion of their 
lands by the Act of Settlement and Explana- 
tion in 1665, and a considerable number 
emigrated to America 

SirW Petty The Political Anatomy of Trelmd 
1691 and The Hist of the Sw vey of Ireland re 
published by the Irish Archseolog Soc Dublin 
1851 See also Lecky iTjst of Eng intheEigh 
temth Century Proude The Engmh m Ireland 

•MVearfeisements, Duty on Adver- 
tisements in newspapers appear to have first 
come into use during the penod of the Common 
wealth, the first bemg, it is said, an announce 


ment of an heroic poem on the death of Crom- 
well Advertisements became common dxmng 
the latter haK of the seventeenth century, and 
m the reign of William III , a gratuitous paper 
of advertisements was started and existed for 
some time By an Act of 1712, a duty was 
imposed on each advertisement published In 
1838 the tax was reduced from 3s 6d m Great 
Britain, and 2s 6d m Ireland, to Is 6d in 
the former and Is m the latter country In 
18ol the tax brought in over £175,000 The 
duty was abohshed m 18o3 

See Article in Quarte-tly Review June 1855 
Grant The Newspaper Pi 

Advertisements (lo66) was the name 
of a book of discipline issued by Archbishop 
Parker It marks the beginnmgs of the 
persecutions of the Puntan clergy, and has 
m recent times excited much controversy The 
Archbishop had previously tndeavoured in 
vam to induce Cecil to consent to an official 
promulgation of these “ ad\ ertisements , ” but 
ds Cecil was not anxious to provoke opposition 
by too rigid an execution of the Act of 
Uniformity, he had refused to authorise or 
publish them, and Parker was consequenth 
left to issue them on his own responsibility 
Their title ran “ Ad\ ertisements partly for 
due order m the public admmistration of 
Common Prayer and using of the Hoh 
Sacraments, and partly for the apparel of all 
persons ecclesiastical, by virtue of the Queen’'* 
Majesty’s letter commanding the same ” The 
pomts especially insisted on are the wearing 
of the surphce and cap , and generally they 
enforced ngid obedience to the more ob- 
noxious portions of the Act ot Uniformity 
Much controversy has arisen as to the precise 
vahdity of these Advertisements On the one 
side it has been mamtamed that the royal 
authonsation gave bmdmg force to the Arch- 
bishop’s injunctions, and that they were the 
“ other order ” which the Act of Uniformity 
of 1559 half anticipated as likely to supersede 
the “Ornaments Rubric,” which enjoined that 
church ornaments should remain as m the 
second year of Edward VI This view 
which was adopted by Lord Selbome m the 
“ Ridsdale Case,” has been attacked by 
Mr -J* Parker m his “ Ornaments Rubno, ’ 
whore it IS mamtamed that the advertise- 
ments were simple archiepiscopal mj unctions, 
and that their enforcement of a minimum of 
ritual did not aim at abolishing the \ estments, 
etc , of Edward VI ’s First Prayer Book 

Strype s Annals and Life of Parlcer Neal s 
History of the Puritans 

Advocate, The Lore, also called the 
Kmg’s or Queen’s Advocate, is the chief law 
officer of the crown in Scotland, and corre- 
sponds, roughly speakmg, to the English 
Attorney-General The King’s Advocate is 
found m existence in 1479, in 1540 he be- 
came one of the officer? of state, and m 1587 
he IS first mentioned as Lord Advocate The 
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origin of the office is extremely obscure , it 
has been supposed that, with the title, it was 
derived from the French , and the duties of 
the earlier Kings Advocates, of whom there 
IS a fanly full list from 1483, are equally 
ill-dtfined They appear to have been com- 
prised in the prosecution of state officers, and 
the inquiry into the extent of the feudal for- 
feitures arising from those offences In the 
middle ot the sixteenth century it is possiole 
to gain a clearer idea of his functions, the 
Lord Advocate was public prosecutor, he 
conducted aU cases in which the sovereign 
was concerned, which, from the reign of 
Q,ueeu Mary, have been pursued m his name, 
and m the latter part ot the century appears 
to have occasionally combined the offices of 
advocate and judge in the court of sessions 
Previous to the Union, the Lord Advocate 
sat m Parhament m virtue of his office but 
now he is not necessarily, though he is 
generally, a member of the Lower House 
He is appointed by the Crown, and tenders 
his resignation when the admmistration 
changes When the Duke of Kewcastle 
abolished the office of Secretary of State for 
Scotland in the reign of George II the duties 
of that minister were transferred to the Lord 
Advocate In Parliament he answers all 
questions relatmg to Scotland, and under- 
takes all measures of Scottish legislation, 
but he IS not a member of the Pnvy Council, 
ind IS called right honourable by courtesy 
only Outside Parhament he acts as pubho 
prosecutor, in which duties he is assisted by 
the Sohcitor-General and four advocates depute, 
and appears for the Crown in all civil cases 
His warrants for searching, apprehending, 
and imprisonmg run in any part of Scotland , 
he IS allowed to sit within the bar of the 
court of session, a privilege enjoyed by peers 
of the realm 

Barclay 2>igres£ 0 / iTie Law of Scotland More, 
Lectures on trie Laws of Scotland vol i Knight 
Cyclopadia oj PoMical Knowledge [L C S ] 

Advowson is the right of presentation 
to an ecclesiastical benefice vested m a man 
and his heirs for ever The word is taken 
from Lat advocatzo, for he who had the 
advowson was the protector or patfoti of 
the church As the parochial system was 
grafted on the township, it might be contended 
that the right of presentation would at first 
be in the lord of the manor , but as a fact, 
the early parish pnests were in a great pro- 
portion ot cases appointed by the bishops 
An advowson is presentative when it is the 
right of presenting a clerk to the bishop 
for institution collaUve when the bishop 

patron donative when by royal foundation 
or licence the patron can present without 
reference to the bishop An advowson is 
regarded by the law^as a trust Yet advow- 
sons, and the power of exercising the 
nght of presentation tor one or more terms, 


can be sold subject to some restrictions A 
nght of nomination to the patron may exist 
separate from the right of presentation to the 
bishop , thus, in the mortgage of an advow- 
son, the mortgagee presents, but he nust do 
so on the nomination of the mortgager 
Neither Eoman Catholics nor their trustees 
may piesent , they must sell the presentation, 
or it wiU vest in the Univerbity^of Oxford 
or of Cambridge (11 Geo 'll, 0 17) 'fTbe 
presentee must be m priest’s orders before 
his institution (14 Car II , c 4) Eestric- 
tions on patronage depend on the lav^ pf 
simony, which, as far as our temporal courts 
aie concerned, is founded on 31 Ehz , 0 6, 
and 12 Anne, 0 12 A clergyman may not 
purchase a next presentation for himself, but 
he may purchase an advowson, and be pre- 
sented on the next vacancy If a patron 
neglects to exercise his right, the presenta- 
tion lapses at the end of six months to the 
bishop, the archbishop, and the crown suc- 
cessively Suits for disturbance of patronage 
used to be mamtained by davi em pi esentmeut, 
and later more usually by quai e xmpedit, and 
now, since 23 and 24 Vict , c 126, by writ 
of summons The bishop is bounid to insti- 
tute the clerk presented by the patron, unless 
there is good cause to the contrary, and the 
patron or the clerk has remedy m case ot 
refusal by application to the Provincial Court 
Philhmore Led Law Cnpps Law of Chw cU 
&c Chitty, Collection of Statutes r'W’ H ] 

AelfKeali [Alphege ] 

Aelred (Aildred, E ilred) or Eievaulx, 
St (b 1109, 1166) An English historian, 

born at Hexham, and educated in the family of 
&ng David of Scotland He is said to have 
refused a Scotch bishopric that he might be- 
come a monk of the Cistercian Abbey of Eie- 
vaulx, m Yorkshire, of which he became 
abbot in 1146 He wrote several historical 
works, among which are lives of Edward the 
Confessor, David of Scotland, Queen Margaret 
of Scotland, and St Ninian, and a Chronicle 
of the Kings of England None of his works 
are of high historical value “ Ailred of 
Eievaulx,” says Sir Thomas Hardy, ranks 
m the second class of English mediaeval his- 
torians, and even there does not occupy the 
first place ” Aelred was also the author of 
a number of theological treatises He was 
canonised in 1191 

See Sir Thos Hardy Beset wtive Catalogue of 
Matet lals u 293 &c (KoUs Senes ) Aelred s 
works were collected by R Gibbon Douai 
1631 4to and they are to be found in Mi^ne 
Pattologia vol 195 Aelred s Fita S Lduatdi 
Conf and Descnptio de Bello apud Standardum 
are in Twysden Senptot es Becem 

JEtlielberlit [Ethelbert ] 

JESthelred [E^phelred ] , 

iEthelstane [Athelstan ] 

Afghan Wars (1) Situated in imme- 
diate proximity to the NW frontier of 



* 

India, Afghanistan has, from the earliest 
times, figuied conspicuously in the history 
ot Hindostan and o± Central Asia Its first 
connection with Enghsh history dates from 
the year 1809, when the rumour of a joint 
invasi^ of India, determined on Napoleon 
and the Czar Alexander, led to the despatch 
ot the Hon M Elphinstone as envoy to Shah 
Shujah, tlien rulei of Cabul A treaty was 
concluded betw een the two at Peshawur The 
subsequent events, fi aught with mtestine 
broils, do not caU for detailed review, though 
we ma;^ note the visit of Lieut Alexander 
BiS^nes to Cabul, on his way to Bolhara, in 
1832, for the mass of inteiesting information 
collected thereby In 1834, Shah Shujah, 
who had been dethroned, endeavoured to 
regam his power, and ad\anced on Candahar, 
but was defeated by Dost Mahomed, ruler of 
Cabul, and Kohandil Khan, who reigned at 
Candahar He took refuge eventually with 
Nasir Khan, of Khelat, who enabled him to 
return to Ludiana m a manner suited to his 
dignity In 1837, the siege of Herat by 
Persia, encouraged, as beheved, by the Rus- 
sians, and the defeat of the Sikhs by Dost 
Mahomed, led the English to despatch Burnes 
as resident at the court of Cabul But the 
suspension of the negotiations then existmg 
between Dost Mahomed and the Russians 
being refused by the Amir, the resolu 
tion was formed of placmg the ex-king, 
Shah Shujah, on the Afghan throne An 
army of 21,000 men was assembled on the 
Indus (16th January, 1839), and, advancmg 
on Candahar through the Bolan Pass, took 
possession of that city, where Shah Shujah 
was crowned on the 8th May Ghazni fell 
next, the gate of the city being blown m by 
Lieut (afterwards General Sir Henry) 
Durand Dost Mahomed, finding his forces 
meltmg away, tied beyond the Hmdu Kush, 
and the British entered Cabul without oppo- 
sition Shah Shujah’s restoration was at 
first popular, but the people, soon findmg how 
completely this was due to Enghsh support, 
incensed at the reduction of subsidies to the 
chiefs, and mflamed b> the mullahs or pnests, 
began to gather in insurrection The British 
authorities neglected warnmgs, and on the 
ind November, 1841, rebellion broke out, and 
Sir Alexander Burnes and other oflScers were 
tieacherously assassinated Disasters fol- 
lowed thicldy on one another, and General 
Elphinstone, on whom the command had been 
thrust, was m the feeblest health At a con- 
ference with Akbar Khan, Dost Mahomed’s 
son. Sir W Macnaghten, the British envoy, 
was murdered by that chief , and on the 6th 
Januarj’^, 1842, the British garnson of 4,500, 
with nearly tliree times that number of camp 
followers, proceeded to eyacuate the country, 
b yt p finshed miserably m the mountam passes 
between Cabul and Jellalabad, a single sur- 
vivor, Dr Brydon, alone reaohmg the latter 
city Ghazni fell to the Afghans on the 10th 


December, some hundreds of Sepoys bemg 
carried mto capti\ it j , while ninety-five host- 
ages, left b> the British, were in durance near 
Cabul Candahar and Jellalabad, however, 
vere held firmly bj Geneials Nott and Sale 
respective!} A strong expedition, under 
General Pollock, was prepared in India, and 
after forcing the Khyber Pass relie\ed JeUa 
labad After halting two months at this 
place, the time being spent m negotiations. 
General PoUock advanced and inflicted a 
severe defeat on Mahomed Akbar Khan 
entering Cabul a few dajs later The cap 
tives were recovered, the prmcipal bazir 
of Cabul lazed to the ground, and General 
Nott, who had advanced fiom Candahar and 
captured Ghazm, beheld, on his arrival at 
Cabul, the British flag floatmg over the 
ramparts Soon after the depaiture of our 
troops Shah bhujah was assassmated, and 
Dost Mahomed l^an was restored to his 
former powei During the Sikh levolt, m 
1848, he jomed them against the British, but 
a fnendly understanding was arrived at and 
a treaty concluded in l&5o The same year 
saw the acquisition of the Candahar province 
b} Dost Mahomed, and the second Persian 
advance on Herat , its capture and final 
cession, through fear of the English, who 
had sent an expedition to the Pcisian Gulf, 
are the subsequent events of note 

(2) Shere All Khan, who ascended the 
Afghan throne in 1863, passed through great 
vicissitudes of fortune, but eventually over 
came his nv als and foes in 1 868 An arrange- 
ment was arriv ed at between the British and 
Russian governments m 1872 that Afgham- 
stan was bevond the field of Russian influence, 
and the practical violation of this under- 
standing in 1878, coupled with the repulse 
by the Afghans of a British mission, led to 
a fresh i^Sghan war The victories at All 
Musjid and Pewar, and the capture of Can- 
dahar and Kelat-i-Ghilzai by Sir Donald 
Stewart, placed all the important vantage 
points of Eastern Afghanistan (Cabul ex- 
cepted) in our hands A treaty was con- 
cluded at Gandamak with Yakub Khan, who 
had succeeded to power on the death of his 
father, Shere Ah, but all its provisions were 
scattered to the winds by the murder of Sir L 
Cavagniri, who had been deputed as Enghsh 
envoy to Cabul Sir F Roberts promptly 
advanced on the capital, and inflicted a severe 
defeat on the Afghans at Charasia For some 
months, however, fighting went on, till, at 
the close of 1879, the total defeat of Mahomed 
Tan efi:ectually dispersed the insurgents 
These successes were worthily supported by 
Sir D Stewart’s victory at Ahmed Kheyl, he 
having advanced to Cabul from Oandi^ar 
Matters were now setthng down, but thb 
approach of the Sirdar A}ub Khan from the 
side of Herat kindled anew the flames of 
rebellion This pretender, having defeated 
General Burro wts at Mai wand, proceeded to 
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invest Oandahar, but was utterly routed m 
3iis turn bjr Greneral Sir F Roberts, w-bo had 
eifeoted the difficult march from Oabul with 
much skill and generalship In September, 
1880, the British troops were withdrawn from 
the Kurram and Cabul vallejs, and in the 
foUowmg Apnl from Candahar, leaving the 
government of the country in the hands of 
Abdur Eahman, whose authority as ruler of 
the country had been recogmsed by England 
in July, 1880 

The chief authorities on the subject of Afghan 
istan generally will be found enumerated at 
length m Sir Charles MacGrregors admirable 
Ga etteer pubhshed at Calcutta in 1871 The 
leading events of the subsequent campaigns are 
briefly chromcled m Eobertson’s Three Cam 
paigns m Afghanistan (1881) [CEB] 

Afidrmations [Oath, Parliamentary, 
and Oath in Courts oe Law] 

Africa [South African Colonies and 
"West African Colonies ] 

Afi^icau Company [Darien Scheme ] 

Agatha, or Elfgi-va, second daughter 
of William the Conqueror, was betrothed to 
Harold in 1062, but died shortly after 

A g Tii mYi j Battle of (July 12, 1691), 
fought m the campaign between William III 
and James II, in Ireland, resulted in a 
victory, gamed by Ginkel, over the Irish and 
French troops, under St Ruth The French 
general had allowed Athlone to be taken 
(June 30) He then fell back about thirty 
miles to the hdl of Aghrun He drew up 
his army on the slope of a hdl almost sur- 
rounded by a deep bog A wooden breast- 
work had been constructed m front, near the 
edge of the morass Gmkel started from 
Ballinasloe, four miles from Aghrim, on the 
11th, and reconnoitred the Irish position 
Next day at fi\e m the evening the battle 
began The English first struggled through 
the bog and attacked the breastwork, onl} to 
be driven back agam and again Ginkel was 
meditatmg a reireat But Mackay and Ru- 
vignv led the cavalry through a narrow 
passage in the morass, and turned the Irish 
Bank At this crisis St Ruth was killed 
His officers foolishly kept his death secret, 
so that Sarsfield, who might have taken the 
command remained with the reserve At 
length the breastwork was earned The 
Insh retreated step by step, but, after a 
while, broke and fled Then the conqueiors 
began to kiR without mercy For miles 
around the naked bodies of the slam lay on 
the flelds The country looked, it was said, 
like an immense pasture covered with flocks 
of sheep Sarsfield did his best to cover the 
retreat One body of fugitives went towards 
Galway, the other towards Limenck 

London Gazette 1691 Macaulay Hisf of Eng 
Proude Eng %n Ireland 

Agincourt, Battie or, fought October 
25 1415 Henry Y, in attemptmg to 


legam the ground which Edward III had 
lost in his first campaign against France, 
took Harfleur, but findmg his army greatly 
dimimshed by sickness, was unable to undei- 
take any great expedition He res^ved to 
make his way to Calais through th/ hostile 
provmces of Normandy, Picardy, and Artois 
His army consisted of about lo,000 men, of 
whom 5,000 were archers, and 7(J0 knights 
A French army numbering at least 60,0^0} 
under the Constable D’Albret, was gathered to 
cut them ofi: The English were allowed to 
cross the Somme, and Henry was courteo^ly 
asked to name a day for battie He answered 
that he was always to be found m the field 
For four days the French marched b> the 
aide of the English At last the Constable 
chose his position a little to the north of 
CreQy, so as to cut oflt the Enghsh from 
the village of Agmeourt The battle field 
was a somewhat narrow valley, surrounded 
by woods on the east and west, while through 
it ran the load to Calais The French were 
drawn up in three massive Imes The first 
two hues fought on foot, the third was 
mounted The confined nature of the ground 
gave no chance for the use of arjillery, and 
file heavy-armed French were at a disad- 
vantage in the soft ground, as compared with 
the light-armed English yeomen The Eng- 
lish were drawn up m three divisions, but all 
close together While their lines were onlv 
four deep, the French were massed thiity 
deep Before the battle futile negotiations 
were earned on, and Henry Y used the time 
to send some archers secretly through the wood 
to watch the left flank of the French It was 
eleven o’clock when the order was given to 
the Enghsh to advance The archers ran 
forward armed with stakes, which they fixed 
m the ground so as to form a palisade in 
front of them Darting forward, they fired 
with splendid aim at the French men-at- 
arms, who were unable to advance quickly 
in the soft ground, and fell m numbers^ 
Meanwhile the French cavaliy attempted a 
flank movement, but were taken unawares by 
the archers in ambush, thCir horses soon 
became unmanageable, and they were thrown 
mto confusion The French infantry, finding 
themselves unsupported, broke, and the 
English archers, seizmg their swords and 
maces rushed into their Imes and turned them 
to flight Then, reinforced by the English 
men-at-arms, the archers attacked the second 
division of the French Here the battle was 
fiercer and more equal The Duke of Alen 9 on 
on the French side, and Henry Y on the 
English, fought desperately, and for two 
hours the victory was uncertain At length 
AlenQon was slam, and the French ga^c 
way A cry was raised among the English 
that a new French army was coming UMn 
their rear In the panic Henry Y gave orders 
that all prisoners should be shin Many 
brave Frenchmen met their death before 
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it was discovered that the supposed armj 
was only a hand of peasants who had col 
lected to plunder Meanwhile the third 
division of the French wavered, and, at last, 
fled After three hours’ fighting the victory 
of the English was assured The French 
losses were very heavy More than 10,000 
men fell on the field, amongst them 8,000 
nobles, knights, and squires 

* On the English side seeWalsuigham Hisfona 
Anglica Elmham Vita et Qesta Hennci V 
Heniici V Gesta ed Williams Titus Eivius 
Eorojuliensis Vita Senna Quinti English Chi o 

^cle (Camden Society) on the French side 
Eeligieux de St JL>enys Monstrelet and St 
Eemy, [M Q] 

Agitation, Political l^^ee the Index ] 

Agra IS a strong and ancient town on the 
river Tumna, in the North-West Provinces 
of India It was formerly one of the chief 
cities of the Mogul dynastv, and m the 
wars of 1803 it was held by the Mahrattas, 
from whom it was captured by General Lake 
after a day’s bombardment, and ceded to the 
Enghsh by Scindiah at the peace of Surge 
Anjengaom Agra then became the capi- 
tal of oneiij of the eight commissionerships 
into which the North-West Pro^mces were 
divided, and the residence of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, but since the mutmy of 1867, 
when the European residents were menaced 
by the insurgent sepoys, and had to take 
refuge in the fort, the provincial seat of 
government has been transferred to Allaha- 
bad Agra contains the old palace of Shah 
Jehan, a mosque which is one of the most 
beautiful in India, and the famous Tajmahal, 
a magmtcent mausoleum built by Shah 
Jehan over the remams of his wife 

Agreement of the People” was 

one ot John Lilburne’s numerous pamphlets, 
and was published in 1648 It was received 
with great enthusiasm by the Levellers and 
at a meeting held between Hertford and Ware, 
for the purpose of restoring discipline to the 
army, and satisfying the claims of the 
soldiers, a large number wore this pamphlet 
in their hats Fairfax and Cromwell ordered 
them to remove the pamphlets All the 
regiments except Lilburne’s obeyed , and 
Cromwell, perceiving the necessity of at once 
stopping the insubordination, caused one 
of the ringleaders to be shot, and the others 
impnsoned [Lilblrxe Levellers ] 

Agricola, ONiEtis Julius {b 37 d 93), 
Roman governor of Britain (78 — 84), had, 
previous to his appointment, served m the 
island under Cerealis Luring his governor- 
ship he endeavoured to subdue the tribes in 
the north, and to conciliate the British to the 
Roman rule by making them acquainted with 
the^^^antages of civilisation He encouraged 
them to come to the towns, and had many of 
the sons of the chiefs instructed in literature 
and science, and he succeeded so well ‘‘ that 


they who had lately scorned to leain the 
Roman language were becoming fond of 
acquirmg the Roman eloquence ” In 78 he 
reduced Mona , m 79 he subdued the north of 
Britain to the Tweed , in 80 he advanced as 
far as the birth of Tay , the year 81 was 
employed m constructing a cham of forts 
between the Clyde and the Forth, in the 
next year he explored the north-west part of 
the island, and planned a descent upon Ire 
land, but the nsmg of the Caledonians, under 
their chief Galgacus, prevented this project 
being carried out After some severe fighting, 
he defeated Galgacus, and thus subdued the 
whole island In 84 he sailed round the 
island, and discovered the Orkney s , and m 
the same y ear he returned to Rome, where a 
triumph was decreed to him 

The Life of Agncola was written hy his son 
m law the historian Tacitus The Agi icola is 
the best extant account of the condition of 
Britain in the early part of the penod of the 
Eoman rule 

Agricillture The history of agricul- 
ture in England is derived from two sources 
the literature on the subject, which is 
scanty in the earlier period, but becomes 
copious as time goes on, and contemporaneous 
records, which are exceedingly abundant and 
exact m the thirteenth, fourteenth, and part 
of the fifteenth centuries, but are scarce after 
this time The fact that so great a mass of 
domestic archives has been preserved is due 
to the importance the rules of law gave 
to all documents which could be alleged in 
proof of title Besides, it was at an early 
period the custom with nearly all proprietors 
— even the sovereign and the great peers — ^to 
cultivate their own estates with their own 
capital, and under the superintendence of 
bailiffs, who regularly drew up an annual 
balance sheet, which was submitted to the 
audit of their lords Hence it is possible, b\ 
investigating these accounts, to discover how 
land was stocked and cultivated, and what 
was the amount of produce which agriculture 
secured from land 

Generally, during the mediaeval period, 
the greater pait of the land m a parish 
or manor was possessed by the lord and 
the tenants, free and serf, m the shape of 
strips or furrows in a common field, separated 
by a narrow boundary of unfilled ground 
These fields were private property during 
part of the year (as a rule, from Lady-day to 
Michaelmas), and common pasture for the 
rest Sometimes fields— generally pasture- 
land — were held m absolute ownership, and 
the value of such closes was great Besides 
the cultivated land and the closes, there was 
always a more or less considerable area of** 
common pasture, and generally a wood in 
which hogs were fed, a small charge being 
paid for each head English agriculture from 
very early times always looked to the raising 
and maintenance of hve stock as a most 
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important industry, and the success with 
which stock-bieedmg' was handled is proved 
by the great value of Enghsh wool, and hy 
the numerous qualities of this product The 
keeping of sheep m connection with arable 
farmmg has always been a special character- 
istic of English agriculture, and for several 
centuries this country had almost a monopoly 
m the supply of wool 

Early agriculture in England was ver> rude 
The plough was clumsy, non was exceedingly 
dear, draught-cattle, horses and oxen, were 
small, and the ground was only scratched 
on the surface The husbandman had but 
little farmj ard manure, and the onl> artificial 
fertilisers which he knew of were marl and 
lime The seed was thrown broadcast on the 
land, about two bushels to the acre of wheat, 
rye, and peas, and about four bushels of 
barley and oats Four times the seed sown 
was thought to be a fair crop, and five times 
was seldom obtained even on the best land 
The husbandman knew nothing of wmter 
roots, or of artificial grasses, as they are 
called Hence his cattle were starved in the 
winter, and always stunted Under this im- 
perfect cultivation, he was forced to let at 
least a third of his land lie in fallow every 
year The corn was reaped by cutting o& 
the ears, the straw bemg suffered to remain 
on the field at least for a time, often per 
manentlj, m order to restore the ground 
The whole of the population, town and 
country, generally took part m the harvebt, 
for the number of residents m the country 
was insufficient for gathermg even the scanty 
harvest The stock on the land was far more 
vUuable than the land itself It has been 
proved that the stock on a well tilled farm 
was worth three times as much as the land 
The rent of good arable land was for three 
centuries about sixpence an acre 
It IS not likel>, e’^en if the great land- 
owners had contmued to cultivate their own 
estates, that much progress could have been 
made in agnculture, for the inventive facul- 
ties of Europe were almost stagnint up to 
the end of the sixteenth century But owing 
to the ravages of the Black Death, the great 
land owners abandoned cultivation on their 
own account, and let their land and stock to 
tenant-farmers, a stocked estate being found 
to be the most profitable employment ot 
capital, even though the landlord did all the 
repairs, and made good the losses of his 
tenants sheep It was quite out of the 
question that a tenant should make agricul- 
tural discoveries and improvements, and it is 
certain that from the reign of Henry III to 
the death of Elizabeth, some 350 years, no 
^material alteration was made in English 
agriculture, except in sheep farming, and 
certainly no appreciable progress 
Small as was t]ie produce of the land 
in comparison with that which has been ob- 
tained at later periods, it is very likely that 


nearly as much land was cultivated in the 
IVIiddle Ages as is m modern times in England 
Certain counties, especially the north and 
the west, were very backward, as we learn 
from those few valuations of countiej^f or tax- 
mg purposes which are still extantf and are 
probably the only genuine valuations in ex- 
istence But the towns were much smaller, 
and the space occupied by hftndn habi- 
tations in such counties as Middlesex, Oxfdrd 
shire, and Norfolk, the most opulent of the 
English counties, was far less than at present 
Ornamental grounds were wholly unknown, 
and the land was ploughed up to the noble s 
castle and the farmer’s homestead One can 
constantly see in parks, which are now an- 
cient, and surrounding residences vhich are 
still more ancient, the feigns that cultivation 
had formerly been carried on over places 
which are now either ornamental only, or 
are devoted to pasture In the description 
given of ancient estates, we may often find 
Slat land was ploughed and sown up to the^ 
gates of the manor house, and over spaces 
which have long been streets in bus> towns 
Our ancestors had poor gardens, and no plea- 
sure grounds In the more feitjle counties, 
which are now known by the absence of b}' - 
roads, it is likely that more land than is now 
cultivated was, in the poor fashion of those 
times, tilled, under the disadvantageous system 
of frequent fallows and common fields Eoi 
as ploughing was merely superficial, and the 
number of crops was very limited, land was# 
earl)- exhausted, and had to rest in fallow 
As the ownership of several lands or closes 
was rare, and was generally confined to the 
lord of the manor, the furrows in the common 
field, with the scanty pasture of the manor 
common, were the holding of the small agri 
culturist, z e , oi the mass of the people, since 
nearly all possessed land , but were held, as 
far as the first portion of the holding was 
concerned, undei the least advantageous form 
Nor was the use of common land for pasture 
as profitable as it might have been Gene- 
rally the right of pasturage was without 
stmt, that IS, each occupier had the light 
of puttmg as many cattle or sheep as he could 
get upon the common pasture, and as the 
lord, who possessed, as has been said, closes 
from which he could mako haj, or could 
devote to forthcoming stock, had m my more 
cattle than the tenants, he could make the 
common pasture of comparative!;^ httle vilue 
to them hy overstocking it 
Nothing better illustrates the character of 
mediaeval husbandry than the extreme rarity 
with which prices of hay are recorded in early 
times, and the excessive rent which was paid 
for enclosed pastures The rent of arable 
land being about sixpence an acre, that of 
natural meadow is constantly sixtee* D F ^ l es 
as much, and the aftermaths over foui or ' 
five times In our day, the best natural 
meadow does not command a rent of more 
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than twice the best arable Durmg the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, it is rare 
to hnd, in the examination of many thousand 
accounts, the prices of hay given In the 
fifteenth and sixteenth, during which time 
enclosures were frequent, and many of the 
common lands were encroached on, occa 
sionaUy to gie great discontent of the farmer, 
and even to the employ ment of violent reme- 
died for the wrong which they felt had been 
done them, prices of hay are very common 

Under so imperfect a system of agriculture, 
as tiie people were fed on unwholesome salted 
food during half the year, and cattle were 
starved during the same period, disease was 
common in man and beast Scurvy, the 
inevitable consequence of the use of salted 
meat, and a deficient vegetable diet, was 
endemic Leprosy, which an abundant vege- 
table food has bamshed, was as common as 
it now IS in the basin of the Po The unclean 
habits of our forefathers added to the general 
^unhealthiness of tneir hves Pew people hved 
beyond fiftj, when they were old Plagues 
of terrible deadliness attacked the people 
It is probable that one-third of the population 
perished in* 1349, when the Black Death ap- 
peared among us [Black Death ] The 
Plague continued to appear at mtervals, tiH 
its last visitation in 1666, when it seems 
most terrible, because it has been most 
minutely described After the battle of 
Bosworth, a new disease, the sweating sick- 
^ness, appeared, and for a long time was the 
special scourge of the Enghsh people Like 
the plague, it was very destructne, but, 
unlike it, does not appear to have been 
a foreign importation, but the result of 
dirt, privation, and unwholesome food It 
IS only by the study of contemporaneous 
evidence, and by inquiry from undoubted 
facts, that we can discover the real extent 
of the loss So it IS not likely that we should 
get evidence of the occasion on which plagues 
have visited animal and vegetable life It is 
curious to find that two diseases, scab in sheep 
and smut in wheat, were first noticed at 
periods which can be almost defined The 
former appeirs about 1288, and was par- 
ticularly dreaded, because it imperilled the 
principal source of English opulence during 
the Middle Ages, and, indeed, for long after, 
English wool, in the cloth produced from 
which a large part of "Western Europe was 
clad The other was smut m wheat and 
the allied grama, which was first noticed 
in 1527, a y’-ear of comparative famine 
The art of the agriculturist has long been 
engaged in combating these two pests of his 
calling Other serious diseases, the rot in 
sheep, and pleuro-pneumoma in homed cattle, 
are described so precisely that there is no 
^ douSPfenDf their identity wnth modern cattLe- 
* plagues 

It was stated above that during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries it was a com- 


mon practice to let hve and dead stock with 
land, m other words, to stock a farmer’s land 
as well as let it to him The monasteries 
continued the p'»’actice up to the dissolution 
The leasing of stock was the best part of the 
landlord s profit on his property , and by im- 
plication the least profitable form of holding 
to the tenant Hence, in order to induce 
tenants to accept this land of occupancy, the 
landlord not only covenanted to do all repairs, 
gieat and small, on the holding, but to insuie 
the tenants against the loss of their cattle b ’■ 
disease In the rent-rolls of great estates, 
the costs of tenants’ losses by cattle disease 
form a very serious item, and throw a plain and 
characteristic hght on agriculture and its 
customs in England, while they show how 
it came to be an Enghsh custom that land- 
lords should improve land The first change 
m this prolonged system began with the dis- 
coveries of the Dutch When that people 
had, by almost superhuman efforts, obtained 
their pohtical freedom, they began to cultivate 
Holland on new methods, and to instruct 
Europe The impulse which was gnen to 
the human mmd m the seventeenth century 
reacted upon husbandry The discovery of 
the process of reducing iron by pit coal 
cheapened the tools of the husbandman The 
Dutch discovered and improved wmter roots, 
the turnip and carrot It is estimated that 
the turnip has doubled the productiveness of 
lind Eor a century and a half the Dutch 
were the seedsmen of Western Europe Then 
they cultivated clover, and other so-called 
artificial grasses, and Enghsh agriculturists 
and landowners soon saw that greater 
profits and larger rents would accrue from 
these new inventions The effect of these 
improvements was, that the numbers and the 
quality of cattle and sheep were greatly 
increased, the agriculturist being enabled 
to find them food m winter, and keep 
them at least m some condition Till 
wmter roots were discovered, surplus stock 
was killed m November, and salted for 
wmter prov isions, and it is obvious that this 
system was in]urious to health, as well as a 
great hindrance to agricultural progress 
Durmg two epochs o£ Enghsh history, the 
fifteenth and the eighteenth centuries agri- 
cultural products were abundant and cheap 
The seasons appear to have been continuously 
favourable, while the result was aided by 
the creation of estates in severalty , by enclosing 
portions of lands on which there were certain 
common uses, and by similar expedients The 
loss was considerable to the general body of 
occupiers, but the aggregate food product was 
greatly increased Durmg the eighteenth 
century Enclosure Acts were exceedingly 
common Between 1726 and 1796, l,7t»lsueh 
Acts were passed, dealing with nearly three 
million acres Erom this^date to 1860, 2,365 
more Acts were passed, under which six milhon 
more acres were thus appropriated Most of 



this area passed from common pasture to 
arable, and as it may be reasonably con- 
cluded that the agriculturist would not 
cultivate new soil except with the prospect 
of mcreased profit, the quantity of food pro- 
duced must have been greatly increased lo- 
wards the latter end of the last century 
great attention was given to the improvement 
of breeds of sheep, by the selection of those 
which had the best pomts This develop- 
ment of agricultural art was due to Mr Bake- 
well, and even more perhaps to Mr Coke, 
afterwards Lord Leicester The economy ot 
such a selection was rapidly extended to cattle 
and up to recent times stock in Great Britain 
has been better than in any part of the 
civihsed world, pedigree animals being ex- 
ported to all countries from this Nor were 
the discoveries in practical science made 
during the eighteenth century without their 
significance on agriculture With cheaper 
iron came better and cheaper tools, a deeper 
and more thorough manipulation of the soil, 
and consequently a higher rate of production 
from the soil Writers on mediseval, and 
e-ven later agriculture, counsel the use of 
wooden harrows on stonj ground, because 
iron was too costly for such tools, and with 
reason, for while wheat during the greater 
part of Elizabeth’s reign was worth about 
iourteen shillings a quarter, iron cost about 
£26 a ton 

The last improvements in agriculture are 
due to chemical science and machinery The 
agricultural chemist, the gift of artificial 
manures, bv the analysis of artificial food, and 
the examination of soils, has been a great 
benefactor of the farmer, and these inventions 
have been eminentl;^ of jSnglish growth The 
Americans are to he credited with many 
labour saving macbmes, adopted in order to 
reduce the cost of wages, for the problem 
before the agriculturist has alwaj « been how 
to get the greatest possible amount of nutn 
tive matter out of the soil for man and beast, 
and how to get this continuous!} , as far as 
possible, of umforml} good quality 

Walter de Henley Le Bit de Eoshande'iye 
about 12o0 Pitzherbert s Ti eattses on Eushan 
dry and Sw veying 1523 the works of Tusser 
1580 Markham 1610 and Simon Harthf 1680 
Worledge s System of Agnoultm e Houghton s 
Collections 1683 — 1703 Arthur Young s Works 
Porters Fiog-iess of the Nation Tooke and 
Newmarch, Eistory of Prices and the Si'doiy 
of Agriculture and Prices 1359 — 1583 4 vols 
1866 -82 hy the present writer [ J T B ] 

ABmednuggnr AtownofBntishlndia, 
capital of a province of the same name in the 
district of Gujerat It passed from tne hands 
of the Peishwa to those of Scindia in 1797 
During the Mahratta war of 1803 General 
Welleslf^y invested and captured the town 
It was restored to the Mahrattas at the end 
of the war but 1817, after the treaty of 
Punnah, again passed into the hands of the 
British 


Aid was a term which included all custo- 
marj. payments by a vassal to his feudal 
superior, but which was applied especially to 
the forms of taxation emplo} ed by the Crown 
from the Norman Conquest to the fourteenth 
century It is therefore applied: to the 
military tenants’ payment of scutage, the 
freeholdeis’ carucage, and the hOToughs tal- 
lage, as well as to what may b* called the 
ordinary feudal aids 1 he word aid {aux%Wam) 
expi esses in itself the ver} theory of the 
feudal relation — ^vuz , that it was a voluntarv 
relation The tenant made gifts in of 
his lord, as the lord himself had accepted 
homage from the tenant laxation there- 
fore, as long as it consisted chieflv of feudal 
aids, required the formal grant of the feudal 
tenants But when it becomes national 
taxation, it requires the grant of the repre- 
sentatives of the nation — ^ e , of the Estates 
in Parliament Thus it is that Bracton s 
statement, that “aids depend on the grace 
of the tenant, and are not at the will of the^ 
lord,” grows into the principle enunciated b} 
Lord Chatham “ The taxes are a voluntary 
gift and grant of the Commons alone ’ So 
earl}- even as Henry I , the wprds of the 
king s writ are — “ The aid which m} barons 
have given to me ” And on the same prin- 
ciple, in the thirteenth centui \ , grants are said 
to he made bv “ chief tenants, freeholders, 
and villeins ” The very villeins, in order to 
he taxed, must he supposed to join in the 
grant, if only through the lords and the#> 
feeeholders, or their representatives in the 
national Parliament The evolution of a 
national Parliament is, therefore, a logical 
consequence of the theory of the aid 
The word “ aid ” applied originally to the 
three occasions on which the lord could 
demand contributions from his tenants— viz , 
for his own ransom, or for the expenses of 
making his eldest son a knight, or of marr j 
ing his eldest daughter It was due, therefore, 
equally from the barons who were tenants of the 
crown, and from the tenants of those barons 
Thus Henrj I took, in 1110, an aid pur filU 
mailer^ three shillings from every hide in 
England, and a similar aid pta faitc Jits 
ehevahei , and the amount raised for Bi chard 
I s ransom was enormous But the word 
“aid ’ includes also what ma} be called 
the extraordinary aids — the scutage, the 
hidage or carucage, and the tallage, which 
together made up the Anglo Norman scheme 
of direct taxation Seutac/e^ the composition 
in lieu of military service, fell properly on 
the military tenants of the crown alone 
But when the king demanded scutage from 
them, they would make up the amount 
by aid from their tenants JSidage, or in 
the later and stricter form which it took, 
carucage^ feU on the freeholders 
vas the similar burden on the royal demesne, 
and fell chiefiy on the towns The great 
struggle in regard to all aids was to fix 
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the rate Thus Henrj. I ’s charter promises 
to take only ‘^reasonable” aids, and that the 
barons shall do the same In G-lanvil the 
amount is settled between king and baron, as 
between (iaron and vassal, by bargaining In 
Magna Cnarta, art 12 and art 14, consent of 
the Common Council of the realm is required 
tor aU but tjje thiee ordinary aids, and these 
aids are to^ be “reasonable” in all cases, 
wh^hei taken by the crown from the barons, 
or b> the barons from their own men And m 
the Confiimatio Cartarum of 1297 it is en- 
join^ “Aids henceforth shall only be b} 
the common assent of the realm, savmg the 
ancient aids and prises due and accustomed ” 
Ah?eady by statute, in the third year of 
Edward I , the rate at which lords might take 
aids of their vassals was fixed at twenty 
shillings the knight s fee {i e , about 5 per 
cent of the annual value) , the same rate in 
the twenty -fifth year of Edward III was 
fixed for the feudal aids of the crown It 
4 >nly remained to make the extraordinary 
aids, and especially tallage, dependent upon 
the assent of Parliament This, after a 
long struggle, was eficected by the concession 
made by Edward III in 1340 ‘ No aid to 
be henceforth but by assent of Parliament ” 
The struggle was decided, though it was 
stih necessary to guard against royal eva- 
sions But after the Good Parliament, 
in 1376, it IS not till national hberties were 
silenced by the Yorkist and Tudor despotism 
^hat the old theory of a voluntary offermg was 
again made a cover for arbitrary taxation, 
under the new name of benevolences 

But the crown, by workmg the theory of 
voluntary offerings, had also been able to 
negotiate with the merchants for large grants 
by way of increased customs, especially on 
wool, and to humour the clergy m their 
device to evade the Bull Cleiicis Laicos b> 
accepting their tenths or fifteenths as free 
gifts Parhament, therefore, had to take 
under its control these two great sources of 
revenue also, if it was to make the voluntary 
theory of taxation a reality And so, m 
1362, it IS at last enacted that the merchants 
are to giant no charge on wool without 
assent of Parliament The clergy, however, 
in their two Con\ ocations, were wise enough 
to forestall direct interference on the part of 
Parliament, which on its side accepted the 
compromise, as the crown had done Thus, 
by the Lancastrian reigns, the class-taxation 
of the land-owners, merchants, and clergv 
was becoming harmonised into a simpler 
system of taxation, which should fall upon 
the whole nation rather than upon classes, 
and on personalty rather than mainly on 
land As the subsidy on movables and the 
customs on exports and imports came m, the 
oldfSiuS died out The last feudal aid was 
that taken by Edward III in 1346, for 
knighting the Black Prince, which was pro- 
tested against by the Commons Of the 


extraordinary aids, scutage was last taken m 
1314 Scutages, indeed, were part of a mihtary 
orgamsation of society that was now obsolete, 
as was that division mto kmght’s fees, which 
were the basis on which thej were assessed 
Moreo\er — and this apphes also to carucage 
and to tallage — ^they were bound up with a 
very imperfect method of representation, m 
which the class highest m the feudal scale 
was supposed to speak for all They required 
laborious collection bj old and wasteful 
methods But, above all, the two former 
were assessed on land, and let personalty 
escape , while tallage was peculiarly un- 
profitable, because a tallage bj the king from 
his demesne had to be purchased by allowing 
his barons simultaneously to tallage theirs 
The de\ elopment of the wool-trade, and the 
existence of a national Parliament, alike 
necessitated the substitution of a simple 
national system , and the old, irregular, and 
imperfect s\ stem of aids disappears, not, 
however, without having bequeathed the great 
prmciple to our constitution — ^that taxation 
requires assent, and therefore must come 
through the Commons 

Bracton bk u. fol 36 Madox Hist of the 
Enchequei Kenelm Digby, Hist of the Law of 
Beal P-j ojpei'ty Stubbs, Const Hist [A L S ] 

Aldan, King (b 532, d 606) the son of 
Gabran, succeeded Conal (574) as Kmg of Dal- 
nida Aldan was crowned by St Columba, 
in the island of Iona, and soon proved himself 
to be a ruler of energy and abihty In 575, 
at the Council of Drumscat, he successfully 
asserted the independence of the Scotch king- 
dom of Lalnada, throwing off the yoke of the 
Irish Dalriada In o83 he defeated the 
English mvaders at the battle of Manann, but 
m 5^96 was defeated in Ehncardmeshire by the 
Piets, four of his sons being slain In 603 
Aldan was agam defeated by Ethelfrith of 
Northumbria at the battle of Deegsastan 
[Dalhiaua ] 

Aldan, St {d 651) , was a monk in the Co- 
lumban monastery of Iona Upon the failure 
of a mission sent into Northumbria at 
the request of the King Oswald, who 
had learnt something of Chnstianity m Scot- 
land, Aldan was sent and was at once in- 
stalled as bishop, with his see at Lmdisfame 
He established Christianity, and was one of 
the most zealous supporters of the unreformed 
Paschal Cycle , which has drawn down upon 
him the reproaches of Bede To St Aidan 
many?- miracles are ascribed, the most remark- 
able of which IS, perhaps, his reputed power 
of stiUing the most violent tempest by the use 
of consecrated oil 

Bede Hist JEccles i 3, SO Acta Sanctorum 
Burton Hist of Scotland i 269, seg 

Aids, The Voluntary, was the name 
given to a grant of j6120i, 000, made m 1628 
by the Irish Parliament, payable m in- 
stalments of ;640,000 a year in return for 



certain * Graces” or concessions from the 
crown These payments were afterwards, 
especially hj Strafford’s action, renewed, and 
altogether continued for ten years The 
Graces were never actually granted 

Aiguillou, Siege of (1347), was the 
most lamous siege of the French wars of 
Edward III ’s reign The fortress of Aiguil- 
lon was strongl) situated on the borders of 
Gascon;^ and Agenois, between the Lot and 
the Garonne, and it was bravel} defended bv 
Sir Walter Manny against John, Duke of 
Normandy , from Ma'v till the end of August 
The duke had sworn never to quit the si§ge 
till the place was taken, and, finding his 
assaults ineffectual, resoLed to reduce the 
place by famine But the gTeat victory of 
the English at Creqv imperatively called for 
the presence of the duke s army in the north 
of France, and he was compelled to raise the 
siege 

Ailesbiiry, Thomas Bruce, 2nd Earl 
or, and 3rd Eari of Elgmin Scotland {d 1741), 
was present at the death-bed of Charles II 
He took the oath of allegiance to William III , 
but, nevertheless, played a prominent part m 
the Jacobite conspiracies against the king He 
was present at a meeting of Jacobites at the 
Old King s Head in 169o He was sent to the 
Tower foi his comphcity in the Assassination 
Plot, and, in con] unction with Fenwick, at- 
tempted to bribe the witness Porter to lea^ e 
the country He, however, alwajs denied 
that he had been pnvy to the criminal designs 
of the plotters Macaulaj. remarks that “ his 
denial would be the more creditable if he 
had not, by taking the oaths to the govern- 
ment against which he was so constant!} 
intriguing, forfeited the right to be considered 
as a man of conscience and honour ” 

Allmer, Sir Laurence, was Sheriff of 
London in 1501, and subsequently Lord Mayor 
He resisted the exactions of the king’s rapa- 
cious minsters, Empson and Dudley, and was 
committed to prison in the last} ear of Henry 
"VII ’s reign for refusing to pay the fi,ne of 
£1,000 imposed upon him 

Airds Moss^ Fight of (1680), in Ayr 
shire, was a small skirmish m which the 
royal troops routed a party of the extreme 
Scotch Covenanters, who had signed the 
‘‘ Sanquhar Declaration” (q v ), or Cameron- 
lans, as they were subsequently called 
Kichard Cameron, the leader of the sect, fell 
in this encounter 

Aisla1>ie, John (5 1670, d 1742), was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer m Lord Stan- 
hope’s ministry of 1 7 1 7 In 1 71 9 he defended 
the Peerage BiU In 1720 he, with Sunder- 
land, was requested by Stanbope to consider the 
proposals of the South Sea Company They 
accepted them , an(^ accordingly, all tho inten- 
sity of popular indignation fell on them when 
the scheme failed The inquiry elicited the 


fact that an extensive system of bribes had 
prevailed, and that large sums of fictitious 
capital had been invented and distributed 
among leading members of the Government 
Aislabie’s case was so flagrant th^ no one 
rose to defend him He was expelled the 
House, and sent to the Tower [South Sea 
Comp AM ] ^ 

Aiz-la-Chapelle, Treaty of (April 
18, 1748), closed the War of the Austrian 
Succession The initiative came from France, 
strengthened by her recent successes, and 
the strong desire for peace felt by England 
and Holland eventually forced the treaty 
on Austria and Sardinia The principal arti- 
cles were — The renewal of all former treaties, 
and the mutual restoration of all conquests, 
England giving hostages for the restoration 
of Cape Breton , the fortifications of Dun- 
kirk on the sea side were to be demolished , 
the Duchies of Parma, Guastalla, an4 Pia 
cenza were assigned to the Infant, Don 
Philip, but if he succeeded to the throne of 
Naples, the two first reverted to the house of 
Austria, and Piacenza to Sardinia the Duke 
of Modena and the republic of Genoa were 
reinstated m their former territories, the 
Assiento Treaty with Spain was confirmed 
for four years , the Protestant succession in 
England was guaranteed according to the 
treaty of 1714, and the Pretender was to be 
excluded from France , the Emperor was to be 
acknowledged bv France, and the Pragmatiq, 
Sanction guaranteed the Duchy of Silesia 
and the county of Glatz were guaranteed to 
the King of Prussia All the cessions were 
made at the expense of Austria, and one 
result of the treaty was the breach of the 
aUiance between that power and England 

Focb et Scboell Hist des T'l <}it^s de Paix n , 
ch 16 Coxe, Pelham Mahon, Hist of Eng 
Ameth Mana Theiesa 

Ajmeer, the chief town of a district in 
Rajputana, lying south-east of Jodpore It 
was taken by the Mahrattas from the Moguls 
in 1770, and was for nearly half a century alter- 
nately in the hands of the Mahrattas and of 
nval Rajput princes In 1818 xt was finallj 
ceded to the &itish in return for a payment 
of 50,000 rupees The town contains the 
rums of a very fine Hindoo temple 

Akeman Street [Roman Roads ] 

Alabama [Geneva Award ] 

Alban -About the end of the ninth 
century, and before the term Scotia came into 
use, the district between the Firths of Forth 
and Clyde and the Spoy, which had been 
known as Pictland, or the kingdom of 
Scone, was called Alban, or Albania (more 
correctly, Alba, or Albu), a name wjiioh had 
still earlier been used to designate thcr^ole ^ 
country north of the Forth and the Clyde 
The first king of Alban was Donald, son of 
Constantine (889— 900) Shortly after this, 
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Alban was divided into seven provinces 
About a century later tlie name was super- 
seded by that of Scotia, Malcolm, son of 
Kenneth (1005 — 1034), being the first king 
of Scotis^ 

Kikgs op Alban 


Donald 

Constantine son of Aedh 
Malcolm # 

Indulph 

Dnbb. 

Ciulean 

Kenneth 

Constantine, son of Cuilean 
Kenneth son ot Dnbh 


889—900 
90J— 9^ 
942—954 
9o4— 962 
962—967 
967—971 
971—995 
995-997 
997—1004 


See Skene Celtic Scotland a Sistory ofAruyient 
Alban 1876 


Albany St {d 305 P), is generally held to 
be the proto-martyr ot Britain His story, 
as related by Gildas, is that Alban, being 
then a Pagan, saved a confessor, who was 
bemg pursued by hia persecutors, and was at 
the pomt of being seized, by hiding him in 
his own house, and by changmg clothes with 
^im Alban was carried before the magis 
trate, but having m the meantime become a 
Christian, he refused to sacrifice to the gods, 
and was accordingly executed just outside 
the great cit^ of Yerulamium (St Albans) 
Numerous miracles are related of him, but, 
putting these aside, there seems no reason for 
doubtmg that he is a historic personage The 
date of the martyr’s death is a difficulty, as in 
305 Constantins, the father of Constantine, 
^as Caesar in Britain, who is known to have 
been very fa\ ourable to Christianity perhaps 
we may place the event in 283, the date 
assigned to it in the Saxon Chronicle 

Bede JSccles Hist i 7 Gildas, Hist § 10 , 
inglo Saxon Chron , sub an 


Albani A name cognate m meaning 
with Alban and Albion, which is found asso- 
ciated with the Celtic tribe who possessed the 
districts of Breadalbane and Athol, with parts 
of Lochdber and Upper Lome 

Albania The name sometimes given to 
the Scottish Dalriada [Dalbiada ] 

Albans, St , Abbey oe, &c [St 
Albans ] 

Albany, Peebace or In 1398 Robert 
Stuart (second son of King Robert II of 
Scotland) was created Duke of Albany On 
the execution of his son, Murdoch, second 
Duke of Albany, in 1425, the peerage was 
forfeited to the crown, but revived by James 
II of Scotland, and conferred on his second 
son Alexander, who transmitted it to his son 
the Regent (1515 — 1523), John, Duke of 
Albany In 1565, the title, bemg again 
extmct, was granted to Henry Stuart, Lord 
Darnley [Dabnley], husband of Mary, 
Queen of Scots In 1772 the title of 
Cou^m qf Albany was assumed by Louisa 
Mana of Stolberg-Gedem (1754 — 1823) on 
her marriage with Prince Charles Edward, the 
Young Pretender She quitted her husband 


in 1780, and after his death married the poet 
Alfieri On being deserted by his wife, the 
Pretender affected to cieate his natural 
daughter, by Clementina 'Walkinshaw,-Z)Mc7zf55 
of Albany The title of Albany was added 
to that of York m the peerages of Ernest 
Augustus, brother of George I , Ernest Au- 
gustus, brother of George III , and Frederick, 
second son of that kmg By letters patent, 
May 24, 1881, Prmce Leopold, fourth son 
of Queen V ictona, was created Duke of Albany 
and Earl of Clarence [Sttjabt ] 

Albany, Robebt Stlabt, 1st Duke oe 
{h 1339, d 1419), the second son of Robert II 
and the brother of Robert III , of Scotland, 
during his brother’s later years practically go- 
\ emed the kingdom His inertness on the in’v a- 
sion of Scotland by Henry IV gave rise to the 
suspicion that he was plotting for the death 
of his nephew, David, Duke of Rothesay, 
who was besieged m Edinburgh Castle 
That there may have been some truth in the 
supposition IS likely, for soon afterwards 
Rotiiesaywas seized at Albany’s mstigatiou, 
and imprisoned in Falkland Castle, where he 
died of starvation, 1402 On his nephew’s 
death Albany became governor of the kmg- 
dom, and in that character gave support to 
a man whom he declared to be Richard II 
of England, and whom he hoped to be able 
to make use of against Henry IV The 
capture of the young Prince James by the 
English was also ascribed to his intrigues, 
whether justly or not is uncertam On 
the death of Robert III Albany continued 
to govern the kingdom as regent, until his 
own death. Sept 3, 1419 In spite of his 
odious private character, Albany seems to 
have ruled Scotland with vigour, justice, 
and moderation 

See the Scotichronicon and Wyntoun hk ix , 
for different views of his character and Burton 
Hist ojf Scotland 

Albany, Mlbdoch, 2ni> Duke oe 
(d 1425), succeeded his father, Robert, as 
governor of Scotland, 1419, during the cap- 
tivity of James I in England Upon James’s 
return he was condemned and executed at 
btirhng, Maj , 1425, together with two of his 
sons, for havmg misused his power as regent 

Albany, Alexandeb, 3bd Duke or 
{d 1485), was the second son of James II , and 
brother of James III , from whose jealousj he 
was compelled to take refuge in France, 1479 
In 1483 he joined Edward IV of England, 
executmg a secret deed, in which he acknow- 
ledged the feudal supremacy of England over 
Scotland After the affair at Lauderbndge 
(qv), Albany returned to Scotland and 
assumed the government for a short time, 
but on the terms of his secret treatj leakmg 
out, was again compelled to seek anas>lumin 
England Here he joined *he Earl of Douglas 
in an invasion of Scotland, which failed, 
Albany being obhged to go to France, where 
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he became a great favourite of Louis XI He 
IS described in the Ciuomcle of Pittseottie 
as “ ^ erne wyse and manhe, and loved nothing 
so weill as able men, and maid great coast 
and exipences theirupoun ” 

Chi onicle of PiitscoUie Lesley of Scot 
land , Burton, JEfist of Scotland 

Albany, John, 4th Dui^E of, Eegent of 
Scotland fiom 1615 to 1524, was the son of 
Alexander, Duke of Albany, and nephew of 
James III On the death of James IV , 
Albany, who was Lord High Admiral of 
Prance was summoned to Scotland to assume 
the regency, a position which his French 
education had by no means fitted him to fill 
He arrived in Scotland in lol6, and one of his 
first acts as regent was to crush the power of 
the Earl of Angus, whom he managed to get 
conveyed to France , his next, to brmg to tnal 
all whom he conceived to be in league with 
the Douglas party In September, 1622, he 
collected an immense army for the m\asion of 
England, to retahate upon Henry VIII for 
havmg demanded his expulsion from the 
Scotch Estates Henry, however, contrived 
by diplomacy to stay the blow before it had 
fillen, and Albany shortly after returned to 
France, where he collected an auxiliary force, 
1523 Compelled, however, to raise the siege 
of Wark Castle, he retired to France m dis- 
gust, May, 1524, and never returned 

Chiomcle of PittbCuttie Lesley ifw>£ of Scot- 
land Burton PList of Scotland 

Albemarle (or Aumale), Peerage op 
Odo or Eudes, a claimant of the county of 
Champagne, held considerable possessions 
at Albemarle, in Normandy He married 
Adeliza, sister of William the Conqueror, 
and his wife, staled in Domesday Book 
“Conutissa de Albemarle,” obtained large 
grams of land m England Her son 
Stephen (1127) is called “Comes Albe- 
marlensis,” and the title was inherited by his 
son William who greatly distinguished him- 
self at the battle of the Standard {See Sir 
Hams Nicolas’ note in his Ststo7 %c JPeet age ) 
His heiress Hawisia earned the title to William 
de Fortibus {d 1196), from whom it passed 
to their son, Wilham de Fortibus, one 
of the twenty-fix e barons named in Magna 
Charta His granddaughter Avehna married 
Edmund, Earl of L^caster, second son 
of Henry III , so that the title and 
honours of Albemarle became sunk in the 
royal house In 1397, Edward, Earl of 
Eutland, son of Edmund, Duke of York, was 
created Duke of Albemarle (or Aumale), but 
forfeited the title in 1399 In 1411, Thomas, 
second son of Henry IV , was created Duke of 
Clarence and Earl of Albemarle , he was killed 
at Beauge m 1421, when the peerage became 
extinct It was revived in 1423, m fax our 
of Eichard Beauclfimp, Earl of Warwick, who 
was granted the title for hfe It agam be- 
came extmet on his death in 1439 In 1660 


General George Monk was created Duke of 
Albemarle The title passed to his son 
Christopher, and expired with him in 1688 
In 1696 the earldom of Albemarle was revived 
and conferred on William III ’S/jfdithful 
follower, Arnold Joost van Keppel, m whose 
descendants it has since remained 

Albemarle, George Moni^ Duke op 
(6 1608, d 1670), was the second son d$ a 
Devonshire baronet, entered the army as a 
volunteer, and took part in the expedition to 
the Isle of Ehe in 1628 and after jrsace 
was made with France jomed the Earl of 
Oxford s regiment, which had been raised for 
the support of the Protestants in Germany 
and Holland He remained abroad for ten 
years, returning to England in 1639, in time 
to take part in the Scotch war After 
hesitating for some time between king 
and Parliament, Monk decided on 3 oming 
the forces which had been sent over from 
Ireland by Ormond to Charles’s assistance.|,> 
As ma 3 or-general of these troops, Monk 
took part in the battle of Nantwich, where 
he was taken prisoner and committed to 
the Tower Here he remained for more 
than two years, but in 1646 he was hberated 
and placed m command of the Enghsh forces 
in Ulster He was so badl^ supported that 
he was forced to make terms with the rebels 
under Owen Eoe O’Neil, for which he was 
censured by Parhament, although the Inde 
pendent leaders had advised the treaty But^ 
Monk had convinced Cromwell of his abiht’v , 
and on the latter being appointed, in 1650, 
to the command of the parliamentary forces 
m Scotland, he made Monk lieutenant general 
of artillery At the battle of Dunbar, Monk 
showed great brax^ery, and on Cromwell’s 
return to England he was left to complete 
the reduction of Scotland, which he speedily 
effected, though not without considerable 
truelty In 1653, on the outbreak of the 
Dutch war. Monk was appointed one of the 
admirals of the fleet, and had a share in the 
great victory ofi the Texel He returned to 
his command in Scotian^ in 1654, and re- 
mained there till the death of Oliver Cromwell, 
when he acknowledged Eichard, and advised 
him to rely on the Presbyterian party, and 
endeavour to gather the old nobihty and the 
country gentlemen round him But during 
Eichard’s short reign anarchy prevailed m 
England The Parliament had been forcibly 
dissolved by the armj , and the Eump restored, 
only to be dispersed a few months afterwards 
by the soldiers Having obtained a grant of 
money from the Scotch Estates, on New 
Year’s Day, 1660, Monk crossed the border, 
and on February 3rd entered London All 
opposition to him proved fruitless, and the 
Eump, which had been hurriedly resusci^ed, 
hailed him as their dehx erer Perceiving the 
strength of the royahst reaction he determined 
to restore the monarchy, and sent anmvitation 
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to Charles II to return So skilfully dia he 
manage matters that only one slight outbieak 
occurred, which was easily suppressed, and 
when Charles landed he was universall}^ 
welcomed Monk reaped the highest re- 
wards He was created Duke of Albemarle 
and lieutenant general of the forces, and a 
perpetual pension of £7,000 a year was 
gTanted to him On the renewal of the Dutch 
war'^ 1664 he was appointed jomt-admiral 
with Prince Rupert, and behaved with his 
usual bravery During the Plague of 166o 
he w||jS invested by the king with the govern 
ment of London, and b;^ his energy gieatly 
alleviated the general misery, and preserved 
order He took no prominent part in 
politics durmg the few remainmg years of 
his hfe 

Guizot Monl (Eng- translation 1851 with 
Lord Whamcliffe s notes) Gumhle Life of 
Mo-wfe 1671 Skinner Life of Monk 1723, Lodge 
Poi to aits vol V Ludlow Memoirs White 
locke Memoiis Clarendon Eist of the 
Kebellion [PSP] 

Albemarle, AK,^oIl) Joost van Keppel, 
1st Eab,l of {b 1669, d 1718), accompanied 
William of Oiange to England He was the 
confidential friend of the king, and acted as 
his chamberlain He was raised to the 
peerage in 1696 After the death of Wilham, 
Albemarle was chosen by the States-General 
to command their cavalrj , and fought in the 
war of the Spanish succession He was taken 
|>iisoner at Denain in 1712 

Biogra'phioa Biitannica Macaulay Sist of 
JEo gland 

Albemarle, George Keppel, 3rd Earl 
OF {b 1724, d 1772), the son of WiUiam Anne, 
2nd earl, ser\ ed, as aide-de camp to the Duke 
of Cumberland, at Fontenoj and CuUoden In 
174o he was elected member for Chichester, 
which place he continued to represent till 
1754, when he succeeded to the earldom In 
1761 he was appointed governor of Jerse> 
In March, 1762, he embarked as commander- 
m chief of the land forces destined for the re- 
duction of Havannah, and captured Fort 
Moro after a stubborn resistance StiU the 
Spaniards declined to surrender , but after 
enduring a cannonade for six hours Havannah 
capitulated with eleven men of-war and one 
mJlion and a half of money, and about the 
same amount in merchandise In Parliament 
the earl took an active part m most of the 
Whig measures of his time, especially making 
himself conspicuous by his opposition to the 
Royal Marriage Act, and b> joining with 
forty seven other peers, in 1770, in a solemn 
pledge against any future infringement of the 
rights of the people at elections 

Albemarle Rockingham and hm Cotemporanes 
Jesse, Reign of Qeoige III , Qi enville Papers m 

. Aiifbert, Prince {b 1819, d 1861), the hus- 
band of Queen Victoria, was the second son 
of the reigning Duke of Saxe Ooburg-Gotha, 
and nephew to King Leopold, Qf Belgium, 


and the Duchess of Kent The prince was 
admirably and carefully educated, and in 
November 1839, formally betrothed to his 
cousin, the Queen, to whom he was mamed 
February 10, 1840 By an Act passed just 
before this event, a sum of £30,000 a ear 
was settled on the prince for hfe, the grant 
having been reduced from £o0, 000, the sum 
proposed by the Mmistrj, b;^ the efiorts of 
the Radicals and the Opposition B j a subse- 

quent Act of this session, the prince wa^ 
named regent in the ev ent of the Queen s 
death before the heir to the crown attained 
the age of eighteen , and m 18o7 he was desig 
nated “ Prince Consort ’’ b> letters patent 
He died, to the universal regret of the nation, 
of typhoid fever, Dec 14, 1861 The prince’s 
position, as husband of a constitutional sove- 
reign, had been a pecuharl^ difficult and 
trying one Apprehensions were frequently 
expressed in the earlier part of his mamed 
life that his influence would be too extensively 
exercised in matters of state and during the 
years of the Crimean war it was asserted and 
popularly beheved, though, as it was proved, 
without a shadow of foundation, that the 
prince had taken an undue share in the 
management of the army and the disposal of 
patronage It was, however, gradually ac- 
knowledged that the difficult circumstances 
of his situation could hardly have been met 
with greater tact and conscientiousness, and 
with more thorough appreciation of the theorj 
of constitutional monarchy The prince 
found a more congenial sphere than pohtics 
in the encouragement of the arts and 
in the promotion ot social and mdustnal 
reforms, and to his efforts the inauguration 
and successful establishment of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 were m great part due 
The Speeches and Addresses of Pi mce Albei t 
with an Inti od 1862 Sir Theodore Martin s 
authoritative and elaborate Life of the Prince 
Consol t Memoii s of Bai on Stockmai 1872 , The 
Marly Tears of the Prince Consort 1867 

AIBeirt Edward, PRl^cE of Wales 
(b November 9, 1841), the eldest son of 
her Majesty Queen Victoria, Duke of Corn- 
wall, in the peerage of England, Duke of 
Rothesay, Baron Renfrew, and Lord of the 
Isles in Scotland, and Earl of Dubhn and 
Camck in Ireland , was educated at both 
Oxford and Cambridge The Pnnce visited 
Italy in 18-39, America in 1860, Germany in 
1861, Turkey and Egypt m 1862, and the 
Emperor of the French at Fontainebleau the 
same year In 1871 his hfe was imperilled 
by an attack of typhoid fever, and his 
recovery, in Feb , 1872, was celebrated by a 
National Thanksgiving Festival Between 
Nov 8, 1875, and March 13, 1876, the Pnnce 
of Wales was engaged in a grand tour 
of India He married, Mar 10, 1863, Alex- 
andra, daughter of Christ?au IX, King of 
Denmark, and his eldest son, Pnnce Albert 
Victor, was bom January 8, 1864 
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AlbinnSy Clodius {d 197), commander 
of the Roman forces in Britain, was pro 
claimed Emperor by the legions of theprovmce 
on the assassination of Pertinax (193) His 
nval, Sevems, who was declared emperor by 
the troops of Pannoma, at first attempted to 
win him over by favours , but m 197 marched 
agamst him and defeated and slew him at 
L>ons This battle of Lugdumim, or Lyons, 
is interesting as being the first recorded battle 
fought by a British armj on the Contment 
Dio Cassius, Ixxiu — v 

Albion 'VP'as perhaps the oldest name for 
Britain It occurs in a treatise once asmbed 
to Aristotle {JDe Mundo^ c 3, m Mon JB[ut 
JB’nt 1 ), (so vriaot 

fiiyiffTcti T6 Tvy^dpovctiP oiicat StJo, fiperappiKal 
XeydfiepaLj *'AAj8iO»/ Kal UppT) ” (cf Bede, JBCist 
, 1 1 , in Mon Mist Brit , 108 A) “ Rex 
Albionis msulse ’ was a very iavounte title of 
the more powerful Anglo-Saxon kmgs 
example m Freeman, Noi m Conq , i 548 — 
651), but in later times Albion mamly occurs 
in poetry The word mean«i “white,” and 
its use was, perhaps, suggested by the chalk 
cliffs of the south east coast It is etjmo 
logicaUj connected with '‘albus,” “alp,” &c , 
and IS the Brjdhonic (Cymric) form of the 
Goidehc (G-aelic) “ Alban,” eg, “ Drum 
Albin ” IS “Dorsum Albioms” (Mon BCist 
But , 17o n) 

For much cunous information and extraor 
dinary etymologies see Cooper Thesaui us 
Linguoe Bomana ei Bntmmcoe Dictionanmh 
Eistoncum (London 1565) s v Albion See 
also Ehys Celtic Bi itaiu p 200—203 

[TFT] 

Albuera, Battle of (May 16, 1811), 
durmg the Peninsular "War, was fought by 
Beresford to check Soult, who was advancmg 
to the rehef of Badajos Soult had with him 
20,000 veteran troops, while Beresford, though 
he had nominally 30,000 men, could only 
depend on the handful of 7,000 British troops 
He had, however, taken up a strong position 
on a range of hills, in front of which ran the 
Albuera River, the British being m the centre, 
with Blake and the Spaniards on the nght 
Durmg the night of the 15th Soult massed his 
men with a view to carrjung the table-Wd 
which threatened the Enghsh nght and rear, 
and on the morning oi the 16th directed 
a feint attack in front Beresford ordered 
Blake to change front to guard agamst an 
expected flank attack on the right, but that 
general for a long time refused to obey 
orders, and the movement was only at 
length earned out bv Beresford in person, 
who, even when he had changed the front of 
the Spaniards, could scarcely induce them to 
move Beresford was already thinking 
of retreating, when Colonel Hardinge 
with the 4th division, and Abercrombie 
with a brigade ^>f the 2nd division, which 
had only been slightlj engaged, pushed 
on to the high ground The crowded forma- 


tion of the Fiench prevented them from 
executing any rapid movement , and, m 
spite of a storm of grapeshot the British 
infantry irresistibly pressed on till, “ slowly 
and with a horrid carnage, the F^nch were 
pushed by the incessant vigour of the 
attack to the farthest edge of the hill ” 
The attempt to bring up r^erves “only 
increased the irremediable confusion , an^ the 
mighty mass, breakmg off hke a loosened 
cliff, went headlong down the steep, and 
1,800 unwounded men, the remnant of 6,000 
unconquerable British soldiers, stood <^ium 
phant on the fatal hill ” In four hours 
nearly 7,000 of the alhes and 8,000 French 
had been struck down On the 17th Soult 
took up a threatenmg position, but on the 
arrival of British reinforcements marched 
away, and abandoned the attempt to relieve 
Badajos 

There is a striking account of the battle in 
Napier Pemnsulm Wai [W R S J 

Alcantara, Capture or (1706), w*s 
effected by Lord Galway durmg the War of 
Succession m Spam (q v ) He had urged on 
the Portuguese troops the duty of advancing 
on Madrid to co-operate with the troops of 
the Archduke Charles advancmg from Bar- 
celona On his way he drove out a garrison 
placed by Marshal Berwick m Alcantara 
“Ten good battahons” of Berwick’s force 
were taken, and sixty pieces of cannon 

Alcock, Jot N (^^ 1514), Bishop of Roche jr 
ter, Worcester, and Ely, born between 1430 
and 1440, at Beverley, in Yorkshire, was ap- 
pointed dean of the chapel of St Stephen in 
the Palace of Westminster m 1462, and in 
March, 1470, acted as Edward IV ’s en'^oy to 
the King of Castile After the victory of 
Barnet, Alcock was made Master of the Rolls, 
which appointment he resigned in March, 
1472, to John Morton, upon his own advance- 
ment to the bishopric of Rochester During 
the temporary illness of Bishop Stillmgton, 
Alcock held the Great Seal from 20th Septem 
her, 1472, to April 5th, 1473 , and m Septem- 
ber, 1476, he was appomted to the bishopric 
of Worcester During Richard III ’s reign 
his influence on public affairs was very slight , 
but on the accession of Henry VII he became 
Lord Chancellor, in 1486 , and in 1486 suc- 
ceeded Morton as Bishop of Ely He built 
the beautiful hall at his episcopal palace of 
Ely, and Jesus College, Cambridge, which he 
founded on the site of the old monastery of 
St Radigundo 

Foss, Judges of Bngland, vol v 

AldermaiL, or Ealdorman, which is 
the more ancient form of the word, means 
simply elder man , that is, one advanced in 
years It is used in two distinct senses 

(1) Among the first English settlefs thn.^ 
title appears to have meant simply chieftain, 
the position of the ealdorman corresponding 
to that of the punoeps of the Germanic 
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tribes as described by Tacitus before the 
migration, and it contmued to be occasionally 
used vaguely as an equivalent to lord or 
noble , but m all public documents tbe word 
IS evidei^tly taken in tbe strict sense of tbe 
cbief magistrate of tbe shire or group of 
shires, and was not necessarily connected 
witb nobiljjy of blood, service, or large 
estate Thus restriction of tbe title may be 
dated about tbe begmmng of tbe ninth 
century, in tbe days ot Egbert Tbe 
ealdorman was, m theory, elected in tbe 
Wijmnagemot, but tbe office became practi- 
cally hereditary As tbe power o± tbe 
kingdom of Wessex rose, and tbe smaller 
kingdoms were absorbed by it, tbe des- 
cendants of the royal bouses often became 
hereditary ealdormen in almost unbroken 
succession, and when tbeir lines became 
extinct, tbe ealdormen appointed by tbe king, 
with tbe implied, if not expressed, consent of 
tbe Witan, transmitted tbe office to tbeir des- 
ipendants Tbeir jurisdictions became en- 
larged, probably by tbe aggregation of several 
shires under one rule Tbe position of tbe 
great ealdormen was a high one they were 
practically independent of weak kings Their 
wergild^ the fine exacted from those who killed 
them, was equal to that of tbe bishop, and four 
times that ot the tbeym, tbe kmg’s being six 
times Tbe duties of tbe ealdorman con- 
sisted m administering tbe sbire conjomtly 
with tbe sheriff, who represented tbe royal 
•as opposed to tbe national authority He 
commanded tbe military force of tbe sbire, 
m which capacity be was sometimes called 
heretoga, the leader of tbe host {het e) , and 
he sat with the sheriff and tbe bishop in tbe 
sbiremoot, receiving a third of tbe fines leMed 
in tbe jurisdiction The ealdormen also 
attended tbe central Witan, together with tbe 
bishops In tbe reign of Etbelred, tbe 
ealdorman began to be supplanted by tbe 
Danish office of eat I, and this process was 
completed when Canute divided the kingdom 
into four great earldoms From that date the 
title sank to its earlier meanmg of headman, 
and was appbed to almost any local officer 
Thus, in the thirteenth century there is an 
ealdorman of the hundred, who represents 
his hundred in tbe sbire moot \_See also Earl , 
SHERirr ] 

(2) Alderman, in its medimval and modem 
sense, means an official invested with certain 
municipal powers and duties, and associated 
with tbe mayor in tbe go-v ernment of a city 
or town corporate Tbe word ealdorman, 
or alderman, had, as has been shown, become 
applied to any headman or local officer, and 
accordingly , in the reign of Henry’- II * we 
find that tbe headman of a gild is called 
alderman When, as happened in some of 
•*4b#great towns, the English sy stem ot a gild 
or trade corporation, gradually lost its identity 
in the commma^ or municipal corporation, the 
presiding officer of which was the mayor, the 


mayor and aldermen became associated in 
tbe government of tbe new municipalities 
Tbe first ma-v or of London was appointed m 
1191, and tbe institution of mayor and aider- 
men m tbe large towns was pretty general 
by tbe end of tbe reign of John Tbe autho- 
rity of tbe aldermen was, at first, by no 
means secure, and throughout tbe reign of 
Henry III the populace of London protested 
agamst tbeir claim to assess taxation and 
elect tbe ma^ or However, we find them, with 
four men from each ward, sending members to 
Parliament in 1297, and tbeir appointments, 
which were annual under Edward II , were for 
bfe under Edward lY Under tbe Lancas- 
trian kings, the mayor and aldermen are 
associated with tbe town cotmcils, relics of tbe 
earlier town go-v emment, which first consisted 
of twenty-four, and afterwards of larger 
numbers, and became prominent from tbe 
decay of tbe machinen of the local courts , 
tbe may or, aldermen, and town council formmg 
tbe elements of the municipal cot potation 
Tbe numbers and sometimes tbe functions of 
tbe aldermen were settled in tbe charters of 
incorporation granted to the towns Under 
the Stuarts, tbeir powers were frequently 
tampered with from above by^- tbe forfeiture 
and alteration of tbe charters of incorpora- 
tion, and the appomtment of individual alder 
men by royal authority , while they in turn 
usurped the privileges of the burgesses and 
freemen, became self elective, and in some 
cases obtained tbe exclusive right of electing 
members of Parliament Ibeir electoral 
power, however, was taken from them by tbe 
Reform Bill, and in 1836 tbe Municipal 
Reform Act and a subsequent Act in 1859 
did away with tbe old order of aldermen 
(except in London), and enacted that their 
successors were to be elected for six y ears 
instead of for life, one-half of their number 
retiring every third year, and that they 
should form one-tbird of tbe town councillors, 
who varj in each borough from 12 to 48, 
from whom and by whom they were to be 
chosen Tbe alderman is represented m Scot- 
land by tbe baibe m Ireland he is elected 
by tbe burgesses [tSee also Gild , Tov^ ] 
Stufibs Const Rist chaps v vi , xi xv and 
XXI and Select Charters Palgrave The Eng 
Commonwealth Brady On Boroughs Mere- 
weather and Stephens SistofBc^oughs Grant 
The Law of Cotporahons Maitland Hist of 
London Statutes 5 and 6 Will IV c 76 
and 22 Vict , c 35 [L C S ] 

Alderney [Channel Islands ] 

Aldfrad (Ealdfeith), King of FTorfch- 
umbna (686 — 701), was the son of Oswy, and 
brother of Egfritb, whom he succeeded He 
was well instructed m theology and secular 
learning and acquired the title of “the 
wisest of kings ” His territory was curtailed 
by the conquests of the Piets, but on the 
whole his reign is said to have been a pros 
perous and tranquil one 



AldKelm, or Adelm, St , Bishop of 
Rherborne {h mca 606, d 709), was born m 
Wiltshire, and appears to have been connected 
t^ith the family of the West Ibaxon kings 
Early in life he was sent to stndj- in Kent, 
and afterwards 30ined the community of 
scholars who had studied ‘under the Irish 
hermit, Meidulf, at Malmesbury, of which 
monastery Aldhelm became abbot He after- 
wards made a 30umey to Home and took 
part m the dispute with the British clergy 
about Easter In 705 he was made Bishop of 
Sherborne Aldhelm s leammg was greatly 
celebrated He wrote in the vernacular as 
well as m Latin, and has been called “the 
father of Anglo-Latm poetry ” Kmg Alfred 
considered him as among the best of English 
poets He wrote a prose treatise, De Laude 
V%i gimtatu , and a poem. Be Zaiide Vtiginunij 
some ^mgmata in verse , and some letters to 
Aldfrid of Northumbria and others 

Will of Malmesbury, Vita Aldhelmi m 
Whartons Anglia Saaa Wnght BiograpTiia 
Blit Litt 1 209 -where a list of editions of 
Aldhelm s works is given 

Aldred (Ealdued), {d 1069), Arch- 
bishop of York, was a monk of Winchester, 
who became Abbot of Tavistock, and m 1046 
Bishop of Worcester Like many of the 
native Enghsh prelates he travelled much 
on the Oontment Besides joumewiig to 
Borne, m 1050 he traversed Hungary and 
visited Jerusalem , and subsequently was 
sent by Edward the Confessor on a mission 
to the Emperor Henry III In 1061 he 
became Archbishop of York, retaming the 
see of Worcester tn commendam The Pope 
refused to bestow the pallium on him till 
he gave up the see of Worcester On the 
death of Edward, Aldred crowned Harold , 
but on the death of that prmce he submitted 
to WiUiam, and m fact became a strong sup 
porter of the new dynasty He performed 
the coronation ceremony for the Conqueror, 
in default of Stigand Several legendary 
tales are told of the latter part of his hte, 
among which is the striking story that he 
cursed Wilham for his eiul deeds, and caused 
the king to fall trembling at his feet 

William of Malmesbury De Gest Pawti/ JL54 
T Stubbs, Oest Pontif Pboracens , 1701 , Free 
man Conq , u. 85, iv 262 &c 

Ale-Taster^ Ale-Conner, or Ale- 
Eoundee, was an ofticer appointed formerly m 
every manor and borough to examine and 
assay the beer and ale, and present dishonest 
ale-vendors to the next court leet or borough- 
court The assize of bread and ale (paiits et 
cetevistee), 51 Henry III , regulated the sellmg 
and inspection of these two chief articles of 
food The ale-tasters were chosen and sworn 
in the court-leet once a year The ofiSce, which 
IS of -v ery great ant^guit} , still survives in some 
parts of England It has been thought to 
owe its origin to the convivial feasts in which 


the business of the primitive Teutonic com- 
mumties was largely transacted 

Alexander I , the Fierce, Kmg of 
Scotland (s 1107, d 1124), was the son of 
Malcolm Oanmore and Margaret, andr successor 
to his brother Eadgar, or Edgar By Eadgar’s 
will he obtamed as his kingdom the lands north 
of the Forth and Clyde, his brotKbr Da\ id in- 
heriting Lothian and Cumbria He gained a 
great victory on the Moray Firth over the 
rebeUious Maormars of Boss and the Mearns, 
and founded, m gratitude, the mon^teiy 
of Scone An attempt to reconstitute the 
bishopric of St Andrews m\olved the king 
m disputes with the Archbishops of York and 
Canterburj’', ending only with his death, which 
took place at Stirling, April, 1124 He had 
married vSjbiUi, natural daughter of Henry I 
of England With his father’s courage and 
restless ambition, he seems to have inherited 
from his mother a devotional fechng and a 
taste for rehgious exercises, which were much 
less characteristic of his race He inaugurate^' 
the feudal pohcy so thoroughly earned out by 
has successor, David 

Robertson Early Kings of Scotland bkeue, 
Celtic Scotland 

Alexander II , King of Scotland (s 
Dec 5, 1214, d 1249), was son and successor 
to Wilham the Lion The young king, 
who was on friendly terms with the 
Enghsh barons, had to maintain a border army 
to frustrate the attacks of John until 121 7** 
Carlisle surrendered to the Scots, and the 
Castle of Tweedmouth was demohshed in 
1217 In June, 1221, Alexander married 
Ioanna, sister of Henry III The next 
year Alexander entered Argyle, drove 
out all those who had been engaged in 
insurrections against the royal power, 
and turned the whole district into the 
sheriffdom of Argyle, creating also the 
bishopric of the same name After a struggle 
of some years’ duration he succeeded m 1235 
in jBmally bringing Galloway into sub3ection 
to the crown The following year Alexander 
refused to do homage to the Enghsh kmg, 
and laid claim to the northern counties of 
England, at a conference between the two 
kings, at Newcastle, war was only averted by 
the strong inclination which the English 
barons showed for peace In 1244 there was 
another rupture between the two kings, 
and war was imminent but it was averted 
by the mediation of Bichard of Cornwall 
and the Archbishop of York In 1248, 
Alexander, after trying to induce Haco, Kmg 
of Norway, to surrender the sovereignty of 
the isles, made an expedition to the Sudreys 
He died, however, before accomphshmg his 
object, near Oban, July 8, 1249, and was 
buried at Melrose He married, as his sed^n^ 
wife, Mary, daughter of Enguerrand de Coucy 
He had been a good kmg, noted for his 
moderation and 3ustioe, bent on the improve- 
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ment of his subjects and the consolidation of 
the various discordant elements m his kmg- 
dom Sir David Dalrymple calls him “one 
ot the wisest princes that ever reigned over 
Scotland 

See the Scotichi onioon edited by Mr Skene 
Dalrymple Anv ala oj Scotland Robertson Haily 
Kings of Scotland Skene Celtic Scotland Burton 
Kist of Scotland 

Alexander III , Kmg of Scotland 
(b 1241, 8 1249, d 1286), was the son of 
Alexander II and Mary de Ooucj In 12ol, in 
acoo^^ance with the terms of the Treatv of 
Newcastle, he was married to his cousin 
Margaret, daughter of Henry III In 1255, 
Henry procured the appomtment of the Earl 
of Dunbar, who was favourable to his in- 
terests, as regent in the place of the Earl of 
Menteith, who, howe\ er, recovered his power 
In 1263 a war broke out between Alexander 
and Haco of Noiway, for possession ot the 
Sudreys and the Norse districts on the mam 
J^nd, which ended m the Mctory of the Scots 
at Largs (q v ), and the consequent annexa- 
tion of the Isles to Scotland, 1266 In 1274 
Alexander and his queen were present at 
Edward I ’s coronation , and in 1278 the 
Scotch king did homage to his brother-m-law 
at Westminster, for lands held m England 
On the death of his second son, Alexander, 
January, 1284, the king, left childless, sum- 
moned a meeting of Sie Estates at Scone, 
and caused them to recognise his grand- 
daughter, Margaret, the Maid of Norway, 
as their future sovereign Shortly after- 
wards he married Yolande, daughter of 
the Count of Dreux, but died owing to a fall 
from his horse, near Kinghorn, m March, 
1286 ‘‘To judge from the events of his 
reign,” sa\s Mr Kobertson, “he was an able, 
upright, and high-spirited sovereign 

Scohchronicon Robertson Early Kings of 
Scotland Burton Hist of Scotland 

Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln {d 1147), 
was one of the family group of episcopal 
statesmen of Stephen’s reign, of which Alex- 
ander’s uncle, the Justiciar, Roger, Bishop 
of Sahsbury, was the head By his in- 
fluence he was advanced to the see of Lm- 
coln, and probably also held some office in 
the royal court He was one of the bishops 
arrested by fetephen m 1189, and was kept in 
prison some considerable time After his 
release he retired from political hfe, and was 
appointed Papal legate in England Henry 
of Huntmgdon dedicated his history to 
Alexander, and speaks of him in terms of the 
highest praise He began the erection of the 
present cathedral of Lincoln, to replace the 
former one, which was destroyed by fire 

Henry of Huntingdon Historia Pauli, Eng 
Gesohiohte Stubbs, Const Hist 
mm ^ 

Alexandra, Pbincfss of Wales (5 
Dec 1, 1844), the eldest daughter of Christian 
IX , King of Denmark, was married to Albert 


Edward, Prince of Wales, on the 10th of 
March, 1863 

Alexandria, Battle of (21st March, 
1801), was fought b> the British force under 
Sir Ralph Abercromby, which had been sent 
out to complete the destruction of the dimi- 
nished remnant of Bonaparte’s army after he 
had effected a landmg in Aboukir Bay, m the 
face of a large French force, on the 1st of 
March During the next three veeks the 
French gradually fell back before the British, 
till they retired into Alexandria Aber- 
cronb'v now stationed himself to the east of 
Alexandria, with his nght resting on some 
Roman rums on the sea shore, and his left on 
the Lake Maj-adieh Early on the 21st the 
French infantry attacked simultaneous!;^ both 
flanks, though the serious attack was on the 
right, where all the French cavalry were 
launched upon the Enghsh The attack 
was resisted by Moore s division vith stub- 
bom braverj , until Abercromby ordered the 
reserve to charge It obej-ed, threw the 
French into confusion, and hurled them back 
to their own hues Meanwhile the attack on 
the left had proved to be merely a feint, and 
a real attack on the centre had been repulsed 
bj the G-uards The British loss was heavy, 
and feir Ralph Abercromby fell Deprived 
of its general, the army was handled 
with an excess of caution which precluded 
anv brilliant successes, but finally resulted 
in the capitulation of the French army 
Ahson Hist of Em ope 

Alexandria, Bombardment of (1882) 
In May, 1882, owing to the disturbed state of 
Egjpt, where the so called “National Party,” 
imder Arabi Pasha, had obtained a complete 
control of the government, and seemed bent 
on dethroning the Khedive, an Enghsh and 
French fleet v as ordered to enter the harbour 
of Alexandria An attempt of the Khedi\ e 
to dismiss Arabi failed, and the rebellious 
leaders remained masters of the situation 
On June 11th a fanatical outbreak of the 
Mussulman population of Alexandria oc- 
curred, and several hundreds of Europeans, 
including an officer of the fleet and the 
British consul, were killed or mjmed The 
fortifications of Alexandria were bemg con- 
stantly strengthened, till they menaced the 
safety of the British fleet The Engish admiral, 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour, demanded that these 
works should be discontmued , and on July 
6th threatened to bombard the forts if the 
demand was not complied with On the 9th 
and 10th the foreign ships, including those of 
France, steamed out of the harbour The 
Enghsh fleet, consistmg of eight ironclads 
and five gunboats, opened fire at seven o’clock 
on the morning of J uly 1 1th By the evening 
of the 12th the forts had been completely des- 
troy ed and the town abandoned by its garrison, 
after being set on fire in several places The 
loss of the Enghsh in the action was trifling, 
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th-ough. the Egyptians fought with bravery 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour was raised to the 
peerage imder the title of Lord Alcester 


Annnxal Megiste'i 
1881-2 


1882, History of the Year, 


Alford, Battle op (May, 1645), was 
a skirmish fought in Aberdeenshire between 
Montrose, at the head of the Cavaliers, and 
the Covenanters under Hurry and BaiUie 
The latter were defeated 

Alj&:ea (^ 849 d 901), caUed in his 
own times JElpred, -®thelwupino, m later, 
Alprei) the G-reat , Bang of the West Saxons 
between 871 and 901, was bom at “the royal 
town that is called Wanatmg” (Wantage), 
in Berkshire The date usually given on the 
authority of Asser is 849 But an earlier 
date, 842 or 843, for his birth would remove 
at least one difficulty in the story of his life, 
without raising, so far as the present writer 
can judge, any others that cannot be ex- 
plained He was the youngest son of King 
Ethelwulf and his wife, the Lad> Osburgh, 
and the grandson of Egbert, and of Oslac, the 
pmcB'tna^ or cup bearer, of Ethelwulf 

We are told nothing of Alfred’s childhood, 
and but httle of his boyhood In 853, says 
the Chronicle, his father sent him to Rome, 
when Leo (IV ) was Pope , and the Pope there 
consecrated him kmg, and took him as his 
spiritual son The well known account given 
in Asser of the way m which his lifelong love 
of letters was first kindled is now looked upon 
with considerable doubt There is certainly 
more than one fatal objection to it, on the 
supposition that Alfred was bom as late as 
849 In 861 his mother had been dead at 
least SIX 5 ears , his father, who had taken as 
second wife a girl not much older than Alfred 
himself, and his eldest brother, who had 
mamed this same girl on her widowhood, i 
were also dead, and another brother was king 
in the elder’s place, but if we can bnng 
ourselves to beheve the date of Alfred’s birth, 
as now printed, a blunder for an earher, we 
can safely acquiesce m the hteral truth of the 
beautiful stoi^ 

When we add to these scraps of information 
the facts that he lost his mother about 865, 
and his father in 8o8, we possess all that can 
be received as certain or admissible know- 
ledge respecting has youth The story that 
he went again to Rome, as his father’s com- 
panion, in 856, is discredited by the silence of 
the Chronicle on the subj ect In 868 he mamed 
Alcswith, the daughter of Ethelred, sur- 
named Mickle (the Big), Earl of the Gamas, 
m Lincolnshire If Asser’s Lxfe speaks the 
truth, the wedding festivities were not yet 
over when he was seized by a malady of so 
strange and mjstenous a nature that the 
simple folk of the time suspected it to be the 
work of the de\il This would seem to have 
been some peculiaij^ form of ner\ ous disease 
Its most painful feature was its periodic re 
currence , it sometimes came upon bim with- ! 


out a minute’s wammg, and paralysed his 
powers on occasions that demanded their 
tullest exercise In the same year, withm 
a few weeks, perhaps, he was called upon 
to face, for the first time, what proved to 
be the one mighty task of his Rfe The 
Danes had fallen upon the land of the Mer- 
cians Burghred, the Mercian kmg, cried to 
his brother-m law and over lorS, Ethelred, 
Kmg of the West-Saxons, for help His*^ry 
was heard, and Alfred w ent with his brother 
to the siege of Kottmgham, where the Danes 
were lying Nottmgham was won back^not 
by force, but by a treaty — ^which probably 
meant a bargain that gave the English a 
breathing-space, and the Danes a fair profit 
on their adventuie 

Three years later (871) Alfred was sum- 
moned to grapple with the work he was horn 
to accomplish, m deadly earnest , and, as if 
to bring him to the fulfilment of his destmjr, 
his elder brothers were rapidly dj mg ofi In 
860 the West Saxon kingship had passed from 
Ethelbald to Ethelbert, whose death in SqC 
had given the crown to Ethelred, and thus 
placed Alfred on the very steps of the throne 
After the peace of Nottmgham the mvadeis 
I had gone back to York, staj ed there a year, 
and then (870) had marched southward, 
seized on Thetford, and beaten in battle and 
slam Edmimd, the East- Anglian king Very 
early next year (871) they burst mto Wessex 
itself “The destroying host” laid hold 
on Readmg, secured their position there^^ 
and proceeded straightway to carry on from 
thence their work of plunder and havoc To- 
wards Readmg the men of Wessex at once 
hastened, under the command of l^ng Ethel- 
red, of Alfred, and of Ethelwulf, the aider- 
man and a funous strife ensued, which 
lasted throughout the year Eight followed 
fight m quick succession Victorious under 
Ethelwulf at Englefield the West Saxons 
were, a few days later, baffled at Read- 
mg, though led by tbeir kmg and his 
brother in person , and after great slaughter 
had to fall back, leavmg the field of carnage 
m the possession of their enemies Foiled 
for the moment, but with courage still un- 
shaken, the royal brothers, four days after- 
wards, closed with the whole army of the 
Danes at Ashdown Here took place one of 
the most stubborn tugs of war in historj’’ 
[Ashdown] To Alfred the chief glory 
of the victory of the West-Saxons is given 
by Asser, whose book tells us that it was bis 
early advance to the attack, while his brother 
fingered at mass, that broke the strength of 
the enemy, and led to their utter discomfiture 
m the end Yet this splendid success was 
indecisive In an engagement at Basmg that 
followed a fortnight later, “the Danes got 

the victor} ” over the winners of Ashdo atn 

and in two months more, at Merton, the 
West-Saxons, after a stubborn conflict, had 
to withdraw from the field 
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At Easter Ethelred died, and Alfred was 
made king In another month he was again at 
handgrips with his dogged foes — ^this time at 
Wilton — and was again beaten Thus Alfred’s 
reign began with defeat He now either lost 
heart, or concluded that further fighting was 
useless , for in a short time he came to terms 
— ^perhaps struck a bargain — ^with the men 
he had failed ^o overcome, and early next 
year tfoe Danes marched away from his 
kingdom 

If it was his design to gam time to repair 
his st^ngth, he was wise to make peace 
After b71 the land had entire rest for four 
>ears, and comparative rest for three more, 
though other parts of England were smarting 
under tne rapacity and ferocity of the merci- 
less strangers borne use of this respite the 
kmg must have made he is recorded as 
having, in 876, attacked and put to flight 
seven Damsh ships Durmg -file next and 
following jears (876 — 877) he was also strong 
enough to force a treaty upon a powerM 
force that had landed m Dorset, and exact 
oaths and hostages from them He found it 
no easy matter to get nd altogether of the 
mtruders , but in the autumn of 877 they at 
length sailed away from Exeter to the land of 
the Mercians But this dehverance almost 
biought his kingdom to the brink of rum 
In the first week of 878 the Damsh army 
stole up from Gloucester, and, commg upon 
the West-Saxons unawares, seized Chippen 
h^ The surprise was complete , so 
sudden and so swift was the movement, 
that they had ridden over and taken to 
themselves the greater part of the kmgdom 
before a sufficient force could be brought 
together to make head against them at any 
point Mam people fled beyond the sea, 
Alfred alone refused to despair, “uneasily, 
with a httle band of warriors, he went along 
the woods, and mto the moor-fastnesses ” 
In one of these he at last halted, and began, 
with the faithful few that followed him, to 
throw up a defensive work — ^thnce-famous 
ever smce as Athelney, the Isle of Nobles, 
called so, no doubt, from the trusty handful 
of high-born men that phed the mattock 
around the king It covers a few acres a 
little south of bedgmoor, m Somerset To 
its narrow compass the last Enghsh kingdom 
had shrunk 

But it was a brief agony, after all The 
Danes would seem to have been drawing 
their toils round Athelney, they threw a 
considerable detachment on the neighbouring 
coast, which was beaten with great loss, and 
Alfred was untiring m his assaults upon 
them from his stronghold The country 
recovered from its surprise, and, some weeks 
after Easter, Alfred qmtted Athelney, 
and m et the levies of the three shires at 
■S^beTtstone, on the eastern skirts of Selwood 
Forest With these he went straight upon 
the enemy, met them at Edington (a place 


that, hke Egbertstone, has not been identified 
with certainty), overthrew their host, and 
chased its wrecks mto their fortress A 
siege of fourteen days ended m the Danes 
engaging to withdraw from Wessex, and 
their king, Guthorm, consentmg to become a 
Christian These pledges were punctually 
kept At Aller the baptismal ceremonies 
were begun, at Wedmore they were com- 
pleted, and soon after, the army of the m- 
vaders marched a'waj from Chippenham 
Thus was Wessex snatched from destruction, 
and, with Wessex, the destmy of the English 
race Never, perhaps, had a nationahty come 
so near, and yet escaped, extmction 

The next fifteen years (878 — 893) may be 
called a time of peace for Alfred and his 
people During them the flame of war left 
the ancient kingdom untouched, such fitful 
bursts of fighting as broke the general still- 
ness either fell upon the outlymg districts, as 
Kent and Surrey, or had the sea as their 
scene of action, and the kmg was success- 
ful m all But to these j ears almost 
certainly belong the great measures that 
make the second half of England’s debt to 
Alfred — ^the eflacement of the ravages of 'vvar, 
the restoration of matenal prosperity, the 
re mvigoration of the national defences, the 
improvement of the laws, the rekmdlmg of 
rehgion, the “rehghtmg of th^ lamp of 
learning ” The first two of the above 
objects he tried to efiect by repairmg the 
damage done to towns and cities, raismg 
pubhc buildings, reclaiming waste lands, and 
making or renewmg roads and bridges. Our 
knowledge of the third is \ ague , but to the 
fyi d, or le\ y en masse, of the people, he sought 
to give greater rapidity and flexibihty of 
movement , and he reformed the naval system 
by makmg the ships themselves instruments 
of war, not mere platforms for fightmg from 
As a legislator, he added nothmg to existmg 
laws, but simply revised those of his prede- 
cessors, keepmg “ those that seemed to him 
good,” rejecting “those that seemed to him 
not good, ’ and combining the former into a 
smgle code Eeligion and letters had sunk 
BO low among the West-Saxons that he had 
to seek the agents of their regeneration in 
foreign lands From Wales he drew Asser , 
feom Mercia, Weifnth and Plegmund , Gnm- 
bald and John the Old Saxon from the Con- 
tinent , and with their help reanimated the 
services of the Church, founded schools, and 
encouraged literary composition in the native 
tongue At this last he w as himself a dihgent 
worker, as translations (that are not mere 
translations) of large portions of the wntmgs 
of Boethius, Orosius, Bede, and Gregory the 
Great still survive to prove Men m later 
times loved to dwell on this feature of his 
career, in a mediaeval list of West-Saxon 
kmgs, his name is specially distinguished as 
“litteratus” But in 893 ^he dogs of war 
were again let shp on his kiiigdpm, and the 
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old hideous scenes of pillage, slaughter, and 
havoc were renewed The chief leader of 
these fresh swarm of marauders was the 
temble Hastings For four \ ears he dragged 
Alfred up and down, across and along, the 
coxmtry, makmg treaties and breaking them, 
getting again and agam beaten, both by land 
and by sea, but recovering himself after every 
defeat, and refusing to be driven from the 
land Ihe value of the kings mihtarj 
reforms was thus effectually tested , and thej 
may be said to have fairly stood the stram 
In every recorded encounter—as at Farnham, 
Benfieet, Buttington — the West Saxons over 
threw their foes The upshot at length was 
that the Danes, beaten, out-generalled, and 
checked at every turn, got weary of an un- 
profitable enterprise, broke up into several 
bands, and went off in diffeient directions, 
leaving Wessex at peace The heroic king’s 
work was now done “ feix nights before 
Allhallo wmas,” in the year 9{>1, he died 
Alfred is one of the few historical charac- 
ters that all writers delight to honour , almost 
with one consent historians have pronounced 
that he comes pretty nearly as close to per- 
fection as a man and a king as anj ruler of 
whom there is record This verdict may be 
accepted as final , it is certainly not likely to 
be ever successfully impeached To his good 
ness, nobility of character, moral gieatness, 
heroism, his whole life is a testimony Alfred 
the Good and Steadfast he assuredly was, 
and if it may be plausibly hinted that he 
was a little lacking in the sagacity, onginahty, 
forecast, and efficient provision for the future, 
without which no human greatness is com- 
plete, it may vet be pleaded that such a rare 
combination of moral and intellectual excel- 
lence ampl^ justified the writers of the seven- 
teenth century m stylmg him Alpked the 
Great 

The Anglo Saxon Chromcle, the only really 
trustworthy authority Assenus de Rehi^ 
G-e^fis JElfi edi from whom all biographies of 
Alfred are in large part drawn of disputed 
authenticity at best containuig but a kernel of 
onginal matter [see the art AsserI Alfred s 
Laws m Thorpe’s Collection, and Alfreds 
Works fTo collected edition of these exists 
but the Preface to St Gi egoi y s Pastorale lia-s 
been three times published (by Archbishop 
Parker m 1574 by Camden in 1603 by Wise in 
1722) the translation from Bede twice (at Cam 
bridge in 1643 and 1722) the translation from 
Boethius twice ^t Oxford in 1698, and at London 
m 1829) , Alfred s Will twice (at Oxford m 1788 
and at London m 1828 his translation from 
Orosiiw once (at Loudon m 1773) and of the 
Metres of Boethius once (at London in 1835) 
There is a Life of Alfred the Great by Dr E 
Pauh (translated by Wright, London 1852) 

[J K] 

Alfred (or Alcrei)) of Severley, 

Treasurer of the Church of Beverley in the 
first half of the tvelfth century, wrote nine 
hooks of Anna In, which were first printed hy 
Hearne, in 1716^ A very large part of 
Alfred’s work is mere compilation from 
Geoffrey of Monmouth and Henry of Hunt- 


mgdon It is evident, therefore, that he 
must have written at least as late as the 
jear 1138 — 9, about which time the British 
History of Geoffrey is supposed to have 
appeared, and that the dates usually given 
for his death (1126 or 1136) are erroneous 
It IS probable that the Annales were written 
about 1143 # 

Hardy Bescriptine Catalogue of Maiey^ls ii 
173 (EoiJs Senes) Wngbt, Biogia^phm Bn 
Lvterana ii 157 

AlfriC (JElpric), sumamed Ahhas and 
Gi nmmaticus, was an ecclesiastic of tiws tenth 
century, and the writer of numerous works 
m Anglo Saxon He received his early edu- 
cation from a secular or “mass priest ” He 
vas a pupil of Ethel wold at Wmchester, 
and he became Abbot of Ev esham JElfric’s 
works, which include a grammar, a number of 
sermons, a treatise on astronom;^ {see Wright, 
Popular Idealises on Science dm mg the Midale 
Ages)^ and some Canons, are interesting to 
the student of Anglo-Saxon literature, aad 
have considerable importance as regards the 
state of the English Church m the tenth 
century both as to doctrine and discipline 
The writer has often been confused with 
another Alfric or -JElpric, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who died duiing the closing 
years of the tenth centur;^ 

Wbarton Be Biiobus Blfriois ux Anglia. Sacia 
vol 1 Thorpe Analecta 

Alfred riELPRED) the Ethelmg^ 

1036 was the son of Ethelred II and 

Emma On the death of his father he fled 
to Normandy, where, together with his 
brother Edward (the Confessor), he seems to 
have remamed till the reign of Harold, 1036, 
when, either alone or accompanied b> Edward, 
he made an expedition to England for the 
purpose of obtaining the crown He was 
entrapped, together with his Norman fol- 
lowers, hy means of an ambuscade near 
Guildford, and conv eyed to the monastery of 
orders of Harold, he was eithei 
hlmded and died of the pain, or was actually 
murdered The question whether Godwine 
had any share m this is a vexed one, but it is 
certain that he was at the time suspected of 
being an accomphee, and it was also sus 
pected that Emma was priv y to the treachery 
and violence which brought about the end ot 
Alfred, in order that the crown might be 
assured to his half-brother Harthaknut 

Vita Eduard Confessor in Twysden, Hisf 
Anqhi, Senptores dec&m Ang Sax Chionidle 
Turner Anglo Saxons Freeman Norman Con 
quest and the art juthe Biographia Bntannica 

Algar (JElpgar) {d 1062 p), was the son 
of Earl Leofrio, and the father of Edwin and 
Morkere We first hear of him in 1051, 
when, on the triumph of the Norman party 
and outlawry of Harold, he receiv ed^ii— « 
earldom of East Anglia On Harold’s re- 
turn in the next y ear, Algar appears to hav e 
quietly resigned it to him, to xesume it again 




m 1053, on the translation of Harold to 
Wessex In 10o5 Algar was banished The 
reason for this treatment is doubtful , but he 
soon showed his unscrupulous and treacherous 
disposition by allying with Gruffydd of Wales, 
and ravaging Herefordshire Harold was 
sent against them, and peace was quickly 
made, one of the conditions being that Algar 
should be restored 1l:o his earldom In 
105T, on his father’s death, he succeeded 
to the earldom of Mercia Outlawed again 
in 1068, he was once more restored to his 
ear]4oni, and seems to have spent the latter 
years of his life in peace and good works 
[Harold ] 

I’reeman Norm Cong , u 161, &c 

Algiers, Bombardment op (1816), was 
conducted W the English fleet in conse- 
quence of the ravages made by the Algerine 
pirates on the commerce and coasts of the 
Mediterranean The work was entrusted to 
Lord Exmouth, who at first attempted by 
laegotiations to unite the states of Barbary m 
an effort to suppress the pirates In Ma>, 
1816, while Exmouth was absent in England, 
pending the result of his negotiations, 2,000 
Algerme troops attacked the Itahan coral- 
fishers, who were attending mass under Hie 
protection of the British flag, and massacred 
the whole of them Exmouth at once set 
sail, /With a force of five ships of the hne, 
five frigates, and some bomb-vessels At 
^Gibraltar Lord Exmouth received a rein- 
forcement from the Dutch admiral, Capellen, 
who desired to be allowed to join m the siege 
On the 27th of August the fleet reached 
Algiers, md a messenger was at once de- 
spatched with an ultimatum to the Dey 
This the Dey refused to receive, and Lord 
Exmouth, at once leadmg the way towards the 
harbour, anchored as close as possible to the 
mole, and opened fire The battle lasted from 
two o’clock m the afternoon till ten o’clock, 
when, the batteries having been nearly all 
silenced, and fearful destruction wrought m 
the town, the British fleet ceased firing Next 
day Lord Exmouth sent off a despatch, offer- 
ing the Dey peace on the conditions of the 
ultimatum The chief of these related to the 
abohtion of the slave-trade foi the future, and 
the immediate restitution of all Christian 
slaves without ransom The conditions were 
immediately agreed to 

Annual Register 1816, S Walpole, Htst of 
Bng from 1815 

Alien Pnories [Monasticism ] 

Alienation of Land [Land, Tenure 

OP ] 

Aliens By our Common Law, nation- 
ality depends on the place of birth Every 
■ttM^born in a land not subject to the sove- 
reign of this country was an alien Jews 
also, though bom in this kingdom, were 
regarded in the same hght [Jews] This 
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doctrine has been modified by statute By 
2o Ed III , St 2, all, whose father and 
mother at the time of their birth were m 
allegiance [Allegiance], were so far to be 
held natural-bom subjects as to be capable 
of inheritance And it was held that the 
nationahty of the mother mattered not, if 
her husband was a British subject Aliens 
could become subjects by denization, which 
conferred a kind of middle state between a 
natural-bom subject and an alien This 
position was sometimes obtained {temp Hen 
VIII ) by Act of Parliament, but as a rule 
by letters patent Naturahsation was ob- 
tamed only through Parhament until the 
reign of Q,ueen Victoria All children bom 
in Scotland after the accession of James I 
to the throne of England {post-nazi) were 
held, by the decision m Covin’s case, to 
be natural -bom subjects of England 
[Post-Nati ] In the same reign it was 
deterimned (7 Jas I , c 2) that no ahen 
should be naturahsed until he had taken 
the oaths of supremacy and allegiance, and 
conformed to the sacramental test From 
a desire to strengthen the Protestant interest, 
an Act was passed (7 Anne, c 5), naturalising 
all Protestant residents on their taking the 
oaths, &c , and declaring the children of aU 
natural-bom British subjects to be natural- 
bom This statute was repealed, as regards 
its earher provision, shortly afterwards 
Seven years’ residence in the American 
colonies was made (13 Geo II , c 7) to confer 
naturahsation on a Protestant alien During 
the war consequent on the French Bevolution, 
various statutes were passed, as 33 Geo III 
c 4, placing aliens under supervision, and 
giving the Secretary of State power to remo've 
them, if suspected, out of the kingdom The 
demand of the First Consul, in 1802, for the 
expulsion of the French emigrants was one of 
the causes which led to a renewal of the war 
The 7 and 8 Yict , c 66, allowed naturahsa- 
tion to be conferred by the certificate of a 
Secretary of State By the Naturahsation 
Act (33 and 34 Yict , c 14), a woman, who 
has become an alien by a foreign marriage, 
may, after her husband’s death, be re-admitted 
to nationahty, in this case her children, 
though bom of her ahen husband, will also 
gain the position of British subjects By 
naturalisation m a foreign state, British sub 
jeots are allowed to become ahens This Act 
also provides lor the grant of certificates of 
naturahsation to ahens who have resided 
within the kingdom, or served the crown, 
for five years, and for the grant of a 
hmited nationahty by the legislature of 
British colonies v^hin their own borders 
Ahens have been regarded with jealousy 
both for political and commercial reasons 
During the fourteenth century they were 
often made the subjects Ji?f special taxation 
By the Great Charter, art 41, alien merchants 
were allowed to trade freely The privileges 
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of the mercantile statutes of Edward I were 
extended to them The king favoured them 
because they granted him customs Parha- 
ment, however, mterfered with these grants 
m 1303, and at other times [Clstoms ] 
English merchants were jealous of these 
foreign competitors In 18 Edward I the 
citizens of London petitioned that they might 
he banished This was refused Vexatious 
restrictions were laid upon ahen merchants 
m the reign of Eichard III , and were m- 
creased by 32 Hen VIII , c 16 Aliens are 
subject to, and under the protection of, the 
cnmmal law By express provision, they 
also are subject to, and have the advantages 
of, the Bankruptcy Acts Ahens by the 
Common Law lay under great disabihties 
An alien could not take nor transmit land by 
descent He could not hold land either for 
his own benefit or in trust Until 8 Hen V , 
c 16, the alien wife of an English subject 
could not demand her dower Ahens might, 
however, hold benefices, for the Church was 
Catholic An alien could not have an action 
for land in his own name, but he might have 
an action for personal property His witness 
was received, but he could not serve on a 
jury, except on one partly composed of 
ahens for the trial of aliens {de medietate 
Ivngim) These disabihties have to a great 
extent been removed by statute By 33 
and 34 Vict , o 14, an ahen may acquire by 
inhentance or purchase He may hold any 
kind of property in this kmgdom, except a 
share m a British ship and title to land maj 
be derived from or through an ahen This 
Act however, does not confer any right to 
hold property m land outside the United 
ILngdom, and provides that no property 
shall confer on an ahen a quahfication for 
franchise or pubhc ofiS.ee 

Foot% Private International Jurisprudence 
Hansara On Aliens Bacon s Ahidgment 

[W H] 

Aligwh, Capture op (Aug 29, 1803), 
occurred m General Lake’s campaign against 
the Mahrattas Ahgurh, the great imhtary 
arsenal of the French army of Dowlut Eao 
Scmdiah, in Hindostan, was very strongly 
fortified, and further protected by a ditch, 
100 feet wide, and 30 feet deep, contammg 
10 feet of water General Lake, however, 
was determined to take it, and it was cap- 
tured by the irresistible gallantry of the 
76th Highlanders, commanded by Major 
Macleod, who blew open the gate, and forced 
their way m through the most mtneate and 
loop-holed passages, raked by a destructive 
fire of grape, wall-pieces, and matchlocks 
The number of guns captured was 281 The 
Duke of Wellmgton called it “one of the 
most extraordinary feats he had ever heard 
of” 

All Morad v^s one of the Ameers of 
Upper Semde m 1842 The intrigues of All 


Morad to obtain the ofifice of rais, or lord 
paramount of Upper Scinde, then held by 
Meer Eoostum, were the mam causes which 
hastened on Sir Charles Napier s proceed- 
mgs m Upper Scinde in the year 1842 
He succeeded in obtainmg at last the office 
of rais, and lands to the value of six lacs 
of rupees a year The insurrection, how- 
ever, which broke out m 1843, destrep^ed 
all his hopes and past success The annex- 
ation of Semde was accompanied by the 
banishment and pensioning ot the Ameeis 
[Scinde ] ^ 

Aliwall, Battle op (Jan 28, 1846), was 
fought during the first Sikh war After his 
victory at Loodiana, Eunj oor Singh fell back to 
Ah wall, on the Sutlej General Smith, lein- 
forced by 11,000 men, lost no time in attack- 
mg him The viEage was feebly defended by 
some hiU-men, who took to flight withEunjoor 
Smgh at then head, after finng a few rounds 
But the Enghsh met with a stem resistance 
from the Khalsa soldiers on the right, men^ 
of true Sikh blood and temper, who stood 
their ground with unfimehmg courage , and 
it was not till their ranks had thrice been 
pierced by Cureton’s cavalry, that they 
became disorgamsed, and retreated to the 
nver, m winch a great number were 
drowned, leavmg 67 guns as trophies to the 
victors 

Cunningham Sikhs 312 

Alkm the Scot {d 834), of Pictish'" 
descent on his mother’s side, m 832 was 
Kmg of the Southern Piets In 834 he was 
victorious at the Carse of Gowne over the 
Piets, who disowned his authority , but on 
July 20 of the same year was defeated and 
slam by them at Pitalpm, near Dundee 

Chron Piets and Scots Skene Celtic Scotland 

Alkmaar, Capture oi (Oct 2, 1799), was 
efi^ected durmg the expedition of the Duke of 
York to Holland On September 19 an un 
successful attack had been made bv the allied 
troops Soon afterwards the Duke of York 
was strongly reinforced, and on October 2, 
with 30,000 men, he was ready to attack the 
equal forces of the French, under the com- 
mand of Brune, whose position was centred at 
Alkmaar The attack was begun at six a m , 
by an impetuous charge of the Eussians, 
which carried the villages of Schorl and 
Schorldam, and drove the French back to 
Bergen The Eussians then halted, await 
mg the arrival of Sir E Abercromby on 
the right With 9,000 men he had, since 
early mormng, been steadily pushing his 
way along the sand d'^ ke on the seashore 
Continually dnvmg the French back, he 
was at length able to attack their left 
flank The Eussians, reassured by A'tesss 
cromby’s arrival, simultaneously attacked in 
front The whole of the French left was 
thus turned, and, fallmg back in confusion 
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on the centre, comijelled Brune to abandon 
Alkmaar, which was at once occupied by the 
allies 

Ahson Sist of Europe Annual Register 1799 

All the Talents, Ministky of (1806), 
was the name given to the administriition 
which was called into existence on the 
death of Wilham Pitt An attempt was 
ma^e to mclude in the new government re- 
presentatives of all the three parties — ^the 
lories, the Moderate Whigs, and the Extreme 
Whigs, whose sympathies had all along been 
witn France Lord Gren\ lUe became Prime 
Mmister, Fox, Foreign Secietary, Erskme, 
Lord Chancellor , Lord Fitzwilliam, President 
of the Council , Lord Sidmouth, Lord Privj 
Seal , Windham, Minister of War , and Lord 
Spencer, Home Secretary Lord EHen- 
borough, the Lord Chief Justice, was ad- 
mitted into the Cabinet — a most dangerous 
innovation to be made by a Liberal govern 
ment In spite of this imposing array of 
•talent, the Cabmet was composed of elements 
much too discordant to admit of any per- 
manent harmony, and Fox’s early death 
removed the commanding mmd which alone 
could possibly have held together men of 
such difierent views One great measure 
was passed, which will alwaj^s be associated 
with this mmistry — viz , the abolition of 
the slave-trade Little else of permanent 
interest was effected Foreign pohtics were 
, of too vital an importance to admit of any 
progress in domestic reform , and Fox him 
self devoted all his ability to negotiatmg a 
peace with France, and too late learned to 
gauge the restless ambition of Napoleon, 
with the result of being convinced that his 
long-cherished hope of peace was in vain On 
March 25th, 1807, the ministr) , which had 
been greatly weakened bv the disaffection of 
some of its members, resigned office, on being 
required by the king not only to drop the 
Catholic Rehef Bill the> had brought in, but 
also to pledge themselves never to introduce 
any such measure m the future They were 
succeeded by the administration m which 
the Duke of Portland was Prime Minister 
[Fox, C J , Gken^ ills, Lokd ] 

Bussell, Life of Foss Lord Holland, Mem of 
the lAheral Party Cooke, Hist oj Party Pellew, 
J ife of Sidmouth Alison, Hist of Europe 

[WPS] 

AUaliabad, the capital of the North- 
West Prpymces of India, was one of the strong 
towns of the old Mogul dynasty At the 
break-up of the Mogul empire it fell under 
the yoke of the Yizier of Oude, by whom it 
was ceded to the Company m 1766, and handed 
over to the dethroned Mogul Emperor, Shah 
Allum In 1771 it was, however, handed to 
mMm Nawab of Oudh, by whom it was ceded 
back to the English in 1801 The town con 
tains the remains of a magnificent palace of 
the Emperor Akbar 


AUectus 296) vas one of the 
officers of Carausius, whom he murdered in 
293 AUectus then usurped the power in 
Britain, and go\ emed the province in a very 
tyranmeal manner till 296, when Constantins 
Chlorus invaded the country, and completely 
defeated the usurper, who was slam^in the 
battle 

Eutropius IX 12 Orosius, hu 25 T "Wnght 
The Celty the Romany and the Saxon 

Allegiance (Lat alh(;Oy through Low 
Lat hffancia, and Norm -French, Ugeanc^^ 
means the tie which binds each man of a 
nation to its head m return for the protec- 
tion allowed him The idea of allegiance 
existed in England at an earl} date The 
duties of the king towards the subject were 
expressed in the promise of Ethelred to govern 
righteously , those of the subject towards the 
kmg m the treason law of Alfred, and m the 
laws of his son Edmund (about 943) we have 
the first recorded oath of allegiance ‘‘ All 
shall swear, m the name of the Lord, fealty 
to King Edmund as a man ought to be faith- 
ful to his lord, without any controversy or 
quarrel in open or in secret, in loving what 
he shall love, and not willing what he shall 
not will ’ It was to counteract the disrup- 
tive tendencies of feudahsm, and to assert the 
royal power, that Wilham I , at the Council 
of Sahsbury, a d 1086, caused “ all his witan 
and all the land-owners of substance, whose 
vassals soever they were,” to swear an oath 
of allegiance to him, which in form was a 
modification of that of Edmund , and there is 
a clause directmg every free man to take the 
oath m the so-callea Laws of William 
Ne\ertheless, from that date, masmuch as 
ownership of land was the sign of the rela 
tions between riler and subject, and all land 
was held of the kmg, the idea of allegiance 
became, as far as he was concerned, identified 
with those of fealty and homage, though the 
two last concerned m reality owners of land 
m the connection of vassal and lord, and had 
no necessary connection with kingship This 
change is to be found in the oath of allegiance 
to Edward I , which was imposed on all o% er 
the age of fourteen With the growth of the 
idea of loyalty and legitimacy under the 
Lancastrian and Yorkist kings, the theory 
became prominent among legal writers 
Meanwhile another idea had been growmg 
up — ^that of the oath of office , it was asserted 
in the reign of Henry III by the Provisions 
of Oxford, and probably existed even earlier 
in the case of sheriffs and the king’s coun- 
cillors, and m the reign of Edward II the 
Despencers were banished by Parliament for 
misapplication of allegiance It was not, 
however, imposed by statute on alL persons 
holdmg office until the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, the promise then being ‘‘to be true 
and faithful to the kin^ and his henrs, and 
truth and faith to bear of life and hmb and 
terrene honour, and not to know or hear of 
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any lE or damage mtended him without 
defending him therefrom ” This oath might 
be exacted when necessary from all persons 
over the age of twelve James I also un 
posed a special oath on Roman Catholics, in 
which he bound them to disclose conspiracies 
against him, in spite of any excommunication 
by the Pope, thus attackmg his supposed 
deposing power The oath of ahegiance was 
imposed afresh after the Revolution by the 
Declaration of Right, but as the form en 
joined bv it differed from the form imposed 
by statute, it was determined, m 1689, to pass 
an Act abohshmg the old oaths, and deter 
mmmg by whom the new oaths should be 
taken The form agreed upon was much the 
same as that at present in use, but a violent 
controversy arose as to the class of men who 
should be reqmred to take it It was 
unanimously agreed that it should for the 
future be apphed to all who were admitted to 
civil, mihtary, or academical ofiices , but it 
was felt that to make it retrospective would 
be to make large bodies of the clergy, who 
beheved in the doctrine of the divine right of 
kings, resign their hvings On this pomt 
the House of Lords and William III were 
disposed to be merciful, and exempt the 
clergy from the oath , but the Commons re- 
fused to give way, and finally it was decided 
that all those who refused to take the oath by 
February, 1690 should be deprived of office 
The forms of the oaths of abjuration and 
supremacy were also settled at the same date 
A single oath was, however, substituted for 
the three in 18o8, and m the same year this 
was adapted to the use of Cathohcs and Jews 
By the Promissory Oaths Act, 1868, the form 
of oath, that at present in use, was fixed as 
follows — “ I, A B , do swear that I will be 
faithful and bear true allegiance to her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, her heirs and suc- 
cessors, according to the law So help me, 
God * ” It IS imposed on all officers oi state, 
holders of appointments in the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, and justices of the 
peace, though m some cases a simple affirma 
tion IS allowed , but members of Parliament, 
on whom the obhgation to take the oath 
of allegiance was imposed in 1679, and again 
in 17 14, now use a special form of oath 
provided by the Parliamentary Oaths Act of 
1866 

Stubbs Const Hist vol i , cbaps vii anduc 
vol lu chap xxi Littleton Tenures Stephen, 
Commentaries on tike Laws of England vol u 
Statutes 1 Will and Mary c 8 31 and 32 

Vict c 72 [LOS] 

Alleluia Victory, The (429 % is the 
name given to a victory of the Bntons over 
the Piets and Saxons The story, as told hy 
Bede (who copies from Constantins, Sanet 
Grermam Vita)^ is that the Bntons, being 
attacked by the combined forces of the Piets 
and Saxons, sought the aid of S Germanus 
The saint accordmgly, after the celebration 


of Easter, placed himself at the head of the 
Bntons, and drew up his troops m a \ alley 
encompassed hy hills, in the way by which 
the enemy was expected As soon as the foes 
appeared, Germanus, hearing in his hands the 
standard, instructed his men to repeat his 
words in a loud voice, and as the enemy ad 
vanced securely, thinking to taj;p them by 
surprise, the men cried three times aloud, 

“ Alleluia * The enem;^ , struck with terror, 
fled m disorder Thus the Britons gained a 
bloodless victory The scene of this battle is 
laid at Maes Garmon (the Field of Germaurs), 
about a mile from Mold, in Flintshire 
Bede Htstoi la Eoclei> astica, i chap xx 

Allen, ETHA^ (d 1789), was a celebrated 
partisan leader in the American Independence 
War He established the httle state of 
Vermont, whose mdividuahty he successfully 
vindicated, and formed a corps of irregulars, 

“ The Gieen Mountam Boys,^’ which greatly 
distinguished itself Allen took a chief share ^ 
m the capture of Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point in 1775, hut in the expedition to 
Canada he was captured hy the British 
He was subsequently exchanged, and re- 
ceived several marks of distinction from 
Congress 

Allen, John (5 1476, d 1534), had been 
Archbishop Warham’s agent at Rome, and 
was afterwards employed by Wolsey on 
visiting the smaller monasteries, with a view 
to their suppression In 1628 he was made * 
Archbishop of Dublin and Chancellor of 
Ireland In these capacities he headed the 
opposition to the Earl of Kildare In 1534 
he was seized hy Ealdare s orders, and 
brutally murdered 

Allen (or Allan), CAIlDI^AL William 
(b 1632, d 1594), was at one time Principal of 
bt Mary Hall, Oxford, and Canon of York 
during the reign of Mary In 1568 he estab- 
lished a semmary at Douay, in order to train 
priests for England Subsequently he founded 
a coEege at Rheims, and another at Rome 
Becoming closely connected with the Jesuits 
he entered into various schemes for the sub- 
version of Elizabeth’s throne, and advocated 
a Spanish invasion of England In 1580, hy 
his aid, a number of Jesuitgi were dispatched 
to England to prepare the people for rebel- 
hon , and, until the destr^ctiob? of the Spanish 
Armada, Allen continued to inveigh against 
Ehzaheth in the most "Virulent l^erms In 
1587 he was made a cardmaF by tl^e Fope, in 
acknowledgment of his sei^ioes to the Roman 
Cathohe cause, and leoeived a rich abbey 
from the King of Spam In 1688 he pub 
hshed at Antwerp his violent and scurrilous 
pamphlet agamst Queen Ehzabeth, entitled 
An AdmomUon to the Feople of Bnglmd (q "v^^ses 
AEen was created Archbishop of Malmes m 
1691, but the remainder of his life was passed 
at Rome Besides th6 Admomtion^ his chief 
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woiks axe A Defence of the Doctrvne of 
CathohoJcs^ 1567 Of the Worship due to 8mnt$ 
and their DehcJcs, 1583 , De Sacj amentis, 
1576 

Fitzherbert JEpitome VitoB Cardinalis Atam 
Siome 1608 Wood Athence Oa^on vol i Strype, 
Annales Camden AnnalesRer Ang hxngaxd 
of Eng Sharon Tiirner Eist of Eng 

Alliance, the Grand, the Hoiy, &c 
[Grand Alliance , Holy Alliance, &c ] 

Alma, Battle of the (Sept 20, 1854), 
foTJiflit during the Crimean War After 
their landmg at Eupatoria, the alhes marched 
southwards along the coast, meeting with no 
resistance The alhed army consisted of 
27,000 Enghsh, 22,000 French, and 5,000 
Turks Prince Mentschikoff, the Russian 
general, had determined not to allow them 
to march without opposition on Sebas- 
topol He entrenched himself strongly 
on the heights which overlook the nver 
,AJma, about sixteen miles to the north 
of Sebastopol, with the nver between him 
and the foe The aUies came up under a 
heavy fire, forced their way through the 
nver, and struggled bravely up to the Rus- 
sian entrenchments, which, after a slight 
momentary waver along the whole hue, they 
earned at the point of the bayonet The 
Russians retreated slowly, with their usual 
dogged persistency, m spite of their heavy 
losses The allies were too much fatigued 
and too weak in cavalry to be able to follow 
up the advantage they had gained The 
victory was m great part due to the deter- 
mined advance of the Bntish up the height 
in the face of a terrible fire 

Kinglaie Invasion of the Crvmea 

Almanza, Battle of (Apnl 26, 1707), 
was one of the battles of the Succession War 
in Spam Peterborough, who had been most 
successful, was superseded by Lord Galway, an 
expenenc ed veteran, “ who thought it much 
more honourable to fail according to rule than 
to succeed by innovation ’’ On the plam of 
Almanza he encountered the French, under 
the Duke of Berwick As Berwick was 
stronger than the allies in cavalry, it was 
rash in Galway to act on the offensive, 
but he wished to drive the French from 
Valencia BerWKffc ha^ drawn up his troops 
with his infanti'y an^ artillery in the centre, 
and his cavs^y on the flanks The Enghsh 
commander nOmmitlpd ,the grave mistake of 
drawing up ihs ipfstntry m hne close in the 
rear of his^ cavalry^ Galway’s attack on the 
French nght was at first successful, and the 
French centre was for a moment driven back 
On the nght of the alhes the Portuguese 
cavalry, under the Marqms de los Mmas, 
as^ ual turned and fled , their mfantry were 
Tut to pieces The Enghsh centre was 
assailed at once on the flank and m front, 
and thus completely routed, they were com- 
pelled to surrender The victory was decisive 


and important Valencia and Arragon were 
at once reconquered by the French “ The 
battle of AJmanza,” says Macaulav, ** decided 
the fate of Spam ” 

Burton Reign of Q Anne Wyon Reign of 
Q Anne Stanhope War of the Succession in 
Spam said Macaulay s Essay on the same 
subject 

Almenara, Battle of (July lo, 1710), 
resulted m a victory for the alhed armies m 
Spam Through the month of June the two 
armies were engaged m marches and man- 
oeuvres At lengSi General Stanhope over- 
ruled the scruples of his colleague, the Im- 
perial general, Staremherg, and advanced 
across tiie Segre He also secured the pas- 
sage of the hToguera, the Spanish general 
hemg too late to intercept bum The two 
armies were face to face near the village of 
Almenara Staremherg was still averse to an 
engagement , hut the spirits of the English 
regiments had been roused by the sight of the 
enemy, and they murmured loudly at their 
forced inactivity At length, two hours 
before nightfall, Stanhope obtained per- 
mission from the Archduke Charles to 
attack some Spamsh regiments who had 
advanced in a spirit of bravado He 
charged at the head of the cavalry “The 
allied squadrons on the right had easy work 
m routing the left wing of the enemy but 
opposed to the Enghsh and Dutch was the 
splendid body-guard of Phihp, regiments of 
picked soldiers, not mfenor m courage or 
disciphne to the renowned household troops 
of the French king” A furious struggle 
ensued. Stanhope Imnself slaymg the com- 
mander of the Spanish cavalry The kmg’s 
troops at length gave way, and had a few 
hours of daylight remamed it is probable that 
the whole army would have been destroyed 
Rhihp hastily retired on Lenda, and fell back 
first to the Ime of the Omtra, and then to the 
Ime of the Ebro 

For authorities see last article 

Al-m mgrtij Frank [Frank Almoign ] 

Alinoii, John (5 1738, d 1805), after an. 
adventurous career in early hfe, became ac- 
quamted with Churchill and Wilkes, and 
pubhshed a defence of Wilkes’s “ Essay on 
Woman ” In 1763 he set up as bookseller 
and publisher He published “ The Found- 
ling Hospital for Wit,” a collection of party 
squibs, and “The Parliamentary Register,” 
an account of the debates in Parliament In 
1765 he was tried in the Court of King’s 
Bench for pubhshmg a pamphlet, “On Junes, 
Libels, &c , ” and m 1770 he was again tned 
for publishing Junius’s Letter to the King, 
and was fined ten marks He amassed a 
large fortune in his trade, much of which lee 
lost bj an unfortunate newspaper enterprise 
To add to his misforttfties, he was again 
prosecuted for libel, and afterwards was pro 
claimed an outlaw ngourof the law, 
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however, was soon relaxed, and he retired 
once more to his villa at Boxmoor, from 
which, m 1792, he sent forth a work called 

Anecdotes of the Life of the Earl of Chat- 
ham ** In 1805, he published “The Life 
and Letters of Mr Wilkes ” He died on 
the same day as Woodfall, the publisher of 
Junius 

Chalmers Biog Diet Gentleman s Mag 

vol Ixxv 

Almorah, Capture of (April 26, 1816), 
took place in the Goorkha T^ar Colonel 
Gardner, with a body of irregular troops, 
occuied the Chilkeeah pass, and proceeded to 
Almorah, the capital oi the pro-vince of Ku- 
maon, along the Cosillas river The Goorkhas 
withdrew as he ad\anced Bemg reinforced 
by 2,000 regulars, under Colonel Nicolls, on 
April 25 the heights and town of Almorah 
were attacked with rapid success Two of 
the enemy’s breastworks on the Sittolee ndge 
were carried bj the regular mfantry, and the 
irregular troops attacked and earned the 
remaining three During the night an un 
successful attempt was made to dispossess the 
victors of their advantage In the mornmg 
the fort was vigorously attacked, and by nme 
in the evening the Goorkha commander 
agreed to terms, by which the provmce and 
fortresses of Kumaon were surrendered to 
the English [Goorkha War ] 

Alnwick, in 1 093, withstood a severe siege 
from Malcolm Canmore, of Scotland, who was 
slam before its walls In 113o it was taken 
by David, of Scotland In 1174 it was be- 
sieged b> William the Lion, who was taken 
pnsoner m a battle fought under the walls 
In 1216 Alnwick was destroyed by John In 
1310 it passed into the hands of the Percies 
In Northumberland s rebelhon m 1403, the 
castle was temporarily seized by the king , 
and about the middle of the fifteenth century 
it was burnt by the Scots Durmg the re- 
bellion of the Northern lords, m 1569, it was 
fortified by the Earl of Northumberland for 
the msurgents Alnwick Ahhey was a priory 
of Premonstratensian canons, founded by 
Eustace Pitz John, and nchly endowed by the 
De Vesoies and the Percies 

D^kenzie, JiToi thumherlandf i 448 

Alodial Laud is land which is the abso- 
lute property of its occupier, and is not held by 
rent, service, or other obligation from a supe- 
rior The “ alod,” which name occurs m Anglo 
Saxon documents of the eleventh century, 
and in its Latinised form, is found in the Salian 
and other Contmental codes and documents, 
was land held m full ownership, whether 
derived by inheritance, or created from the 
pubho land by grant or charter In the 
latter case, as deriving its title from some 
book or document, it-was called BoeUnd (q v ) 
In England, as m other countries which came 
under the effects of feudalism, the smaller 


alodial proprietors found themselves practi- 
cally obhged, for the sake of security and 
protection, to commend themselves to some 
neighbourmg lord, surrendering their lands 
to him, and receivmg them back again on 
some feudal tenure Thus the alodial land 
tended to disapiiear, and m England the pro- 
cess received a great impetus by^’^^he Norman 
Conquest, and the theoretical transfer of all 
land to the crown, which followed Accord 
ing to the theory of English law, there is 
therefore no alodial land m Great Br^in 
and Ireland, all laud bemg occupied by tenm e, 
and held either directly or indirectly from 
the crown 

The derivation of alod has been much dis 
cussed Gnmm Deutsch WoHeihuch associates 
it with, the root od wealth found in A S 
ead and Lat ops others take it as connected 
with lot and as meaning primarily that which is 
obtamed by lot oi division of the original tnbal 
land It IS not improbable that there is a 
connection between allod and odal or edhel, 
the word signifying inheritance, and specially^ 
the mhented homestead with *the share of 
arable and appurtenant common rights (Prof 
Stubbs) and which also came to mean nobihty 
of blood and race (See Skeat, Mymological 
BietiO'nari} ) 

Stephen s Commentanea bk ii pt i , ch i 
CoTce upon Inttleton £3a, Stubbs Const Kist 
1 60 &c Hallam Mid Ages ch u pt i 
&c and for the whole subject see the art 
Laihd Tenure 

Alpkege (Aelfheah), St {b 964, d 1012), 
Archbishop of Canterbury (1006 — 1012), was 
of noble birth, and early in hfe became a** 
monk. He is said to have been Abbot of 
Glastonbury, and was certainly advanced to 
the bishopric of Winchester in 984 In 1006 
he was made Archbishop of Canterbury On 
the capture of Canterbury by the Danes m 
1012, Alphege was taken prisoner, in the ex- 
pectation that he would ransom himself with 
some of the treasure of his see On his re 
fusal to pay them anything, the Danes dragged 
the archbishop to their husting, or place of 
assembly, where they pelted him with stones, 
logs of wood, and the bones and skulls of 
oxen, till one Thrum, whom Alphege had 
converted, clave his head with a battle axe 
He was considered a martyTc by the Eng 
hsh, and Anselm contended that he had a 
right to the title , because he died refusing to 
plunder his people in order to ransom himself 
The English Church celebrates St Alphege 
on April 19 k , 

Hook Inves of the Ai chhistoipsg dngh Sasson 
Chronicle ^ ^ 

Aired (Ealhred), King of NoMshumbria, 
succeeded to the throne in jrear 766, on the 
resignation of Ethelwald After a troublous 
reign of nine years, he was compelled to re- 
nounce the throne, and seek refuge with the 
Piets 

Alresford, Eight at (Maich 29, 16^)7* 
was between the Royalists, under the Earl of 
Brentford and Sir Ralph Hopton, and the 
Parhamentary forces under Sir William 
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Waller The latter were victonous, though 
the severe losses they sustained prevented 
Waller from takmg advantage of his victory 

Alnred, John {b 1607, d 16o3 P), served as 
colonel o± a regiment under Fairfax He was 
member for Hej don m the Long Parliament, 
icted as ong of the kmg’s judges, and signed 
the death-warrant ]^s brother, Matthew 
Aldred, also served m the Parhamentarj 
army 

Alytll A small town on the slopes of 
th^ (Srampians, fifteen miles north-west of 
Dundee, wheie the last remnant of the Scots 
Estates some forty in number, who called 
themselves “The Committee of Estates,* 
assembled in September, 1651, after the 
storming of Dundee by Monk They weie 
surprised and captured by a party of cavalry 
sent by Monk, and were conveyed to London 
With them the existence of the Scots Estates 
came to an end for the time 

* Amatola Mountain, Battle of the 
(1846), was fought between the Bntish and 
Cape forces, under Colonels Campbell and 
Somerset, and the Kaffirs, under SandiUi 
The latter were completely routed, although 
shortly afterwards they managed to capture 
the Enghsh baggage- wagons 

Ambassadors Different ranks and 
titles exist among the diplomatic representa- 

^ tives of states Ambassadors hold the first 
place Next below them are Envoys and 
Mimsters Plempotentiary In the third rank 
are Residents and Charges d’Affaires The 
distinction between these classes is one of 
dignity, and depends on the nature of their 
commission, or the fulness of the representa 
tive character with which the agent is in- 
vested by his court This representative 
character exists in perfection m the office of 
an ambassador There is, however, no dis 
tinction between these agents as to their 
rights and privileges From the time when 
England, by the conversion of its people, 
became part of European Christendom, its 
sovereigns have from tune to time sent em- 
bassies to other lands, and received the repre- 
sentatives of their rulers While, however, 
the mediaeval system contmued, and Christen- 
dom was regarded as one body politic under 
the IMpeipr and the Pope, the mission of 
ambaw^^s ^ ^ occasional, and unregulated 
by law ^ thyp m-ediaeval polity gave place 
to a syCTSim^of Imdependent states, the matter 
of ambalsadqif^ received the attention of 
jurists Ambkssadors were at first sent 
only on special occasions Long residence 
was regarded with jealousy by the state 
which received the embassy, e g , Coke 
pra ises Henry YII because he was too 
prudent to allow ambassadors to reside within 
his realm This feeling died out m the seven- 
teenth century After the Peace of West 
phaha, 1648, resident ambassadors were 


generally employed by most of the nations 
of the civihsed world Ambassadors may 
therefore be classed as either ordmarv, 
resident, or extraordinary Every sovereign 
state has a right to send and receive 
ambassadors, unless it has renounced that 
nght Mazann, m 1659, received the am- 
bassadors of Ohver Cromwell at the Congress 
of the Pyrenees, and rejected those sent 
by Charles II A pnnce who has lost his 
sovereignty cannot claim to be represented 
by an ambassador , and so far at least 
the civihans of Elizabeth were nght when, 
in 1567, they refused to recogmse the Bishop 
of Ross, the agent of the Queen of Scots, as 
an ambassador The right of rebels to em 
bassy must be decided by circumstances To 
avoid difficult}, a foreign country m such 
cases sometimes receives from an msurgent 
state agents invested with the immumties, 
but not with the representative character of 
ambassadors The right to do this was as- 
serted by Lord Russell, in 1861, in the Trent 
affair A state cannot reasonably refuse to 
receive an embassy, though it may make 
an objection to receive an} particular am- 
bassador In 1625, Loms XIII , not with 
out reason, refused to receive the Duke of 
Buckingham as ambassador of Charles I 
The nght of inviolabihtv attaches to aU 
mimsters representmg their sovereign or their 
state, not only in the country to which a re- 
presentative IS sent, hut m any other through 
which he may have to pass In 1587, Auhes- 
pine, the French ambassador, was found to 
have been privy to a plot against the hfc 
of the queen Burleigh, however, did not 
bnng him to trial because of his nght as an 
ambassador The inviolabihty of an ambas- 
sador extends to his suite It is doubtful, 
however, whether in this case it is equally 
full m respect of gross crimes For, in 1654, 
Dom Pantaleon Sa, brother of the Portuguese 
ambassador, was executed in London for 
murder He pleaded that he was accredited 
as an ambassador, but could show no creden- 
tials Had he been able to prove that he 
was a representative of his sovereign, he 
might have escaped Certam privileges of 
ambassadors are estabhsbed by custom An 
ambassador is exempt from civil jurisdiction 
unless, indeed, he so far forget his character 
as to engage m trade In consequence of 
this exemption having been violated in 1708, 
m the case of an ambassador of the Czar, it 
has been enforced by our mumcipal law 
7 Anne, c 12 An ambassador is also exempt 
from taxation, and enjoys other hke irmnu- 
nities Akm to these was the privilege of 
asylum attaching to his house, which is now 
generally renounced An ambassador re- 
ceives mstructions from his own government, 
and carries wi^lajmeredentials to the govern- 
ment to which he is sftnt He also carries 
the fuU power ^ which is his authority for 
negotiation After he has delivered his Uttm 
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of credence to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
he has a right to an audience of the sovereign 
to whom he is accredited The death of 
either of the sovereigns between whom he 
negotiates ends his embassy He may, how- 
ever, be re-acoredited and if this is likely to 
be the case, his embassy is held to be sus- 
pended, and relations are continued m the 
expectation of confirmation 

Grotius, De Legationum, jure ed Wheaton 
Vattel Uiroit des Gens bk iv Wheaton In- 
ternational Xaac PhiUmiore International Law 
voL u [W H ] 

Amboyua, one of the Molucca Islands 
was captured by the Dutch, from the 
Portuguese, m 1607 The Enghsh, after 
having been expelled from Amboyna by the 
Dutch, obtained m 1619 the right of trading 
there The treaty was badly kept on both 
sides , and m February, 1623, the Dutch tor- 
tured to death several of the English factors, 
under pretence that they had mtngued with 
the natives In 1654, after the war with 
Holland, the Dutch agreed to pay a sum of 
£300,000 to the descendants of the victims, as 
compensation for the massacre Amboyna 
has since this been twice captured by the 
Enghsh — m 1796, and again in 1810 — ^but on 
both occasions subsequent treaties of peace 
restored it to Holland 

Ambrosms Aurelianxis (d cite 450) 
IS said to have been a prince of the Damnonii, 
and appears to have been the chief leader 
of the Bntons against the Enghsh invaders 
under Hengist He was very probably a 
rival of Vortigern — whom he is said to have 
defeated m battle — ^and the representative 
of the Eoman party m Britain According 
to Gildas, he was “ a modest man, who, of ah 
the Homan nation was then alone m the 
confusion of this troublous time left ahve 
His parents, who for them merit were adorned 
with the purple, had been slam m these same 
broils ” G-eoffrey of Monmouth makes him 
the brother of IJther Pendragon and father 
of Arthur, and states that he built Stone 
henge 

Gildas § 25 Bede Sist Lccles i 16 See 
also Nemuus Geodrej of Monmouth and 
Palgrave Eng Commonwealth 

Ameer Kibaxi, a EohiUa adventurer and 
free-lance, jomed Jeswunt Eao Holkar m his 
plunder of the territories of Soindiah and 
the Peishwa Durmg the Holkar War (1804) 
he waged a predatory warfare agamst the 
Enghsh and their alhes The conclusion of 
the second Treaty of Surje An;jengaom 
drove Ameer Khan and Holkar westward to 
Ajmere, where they led a predatory hfe, 
until Holkar was compelled to yield b'v 
Lord Lake The Treaty of Eampoor Ghaut 
left Ameer Khan free to hve at the 
expense of the Ef^poot prmces, whom he 
plundered with great impartialit j , and gra- 
dually proceeded to create a principality for 


himself He became the recogmsed chief of 
the Pathans m India In 1809 he crossed the 
Nerbudua with 40,000 horse and 24,000 Pin- 
darnes, entered the Nagpore state, and sacked 
the town of Jubbulpore The English, how- 
ever, mterfered, ordered him to quit the 
country of their ally, and put an armj in 
motion to enforce it , when Amea'iKhan with 
drew to Indore Durmg the Pmdarne ^war 
he brought o2 battahons of trained infantry 
into the field , but his army and his influence 
were alike destroyed by the British victories 
and the vigorous policy of Lord Hast^gs 
He, however, founded a dynasty at Tonk, in 
Eajpootana, and his Mohammedan descendant 
still exists as a protected pnnoe, in conse- 
quence of a treaty made in 1817, which con- 
firmed his jaghire to him 

American Independence, D^claba 
TiON OP (July 4, 1776), was a manifesto issued 
by the representatives of the thirteen United 
Colonies assembled in Congress, and signed* 
by all of them but one The ongmal draft 
was the work of Thomas Jefferson of the State 
of Yirginia, which had in the preceding May 
issued a Declaration of Eights, and the altera- 
tions made were only matters of detail It 
began with an imaginary picture of “natural” 
society, and an assertion of the ongmal rights 
of man The inference it drew from the 
hypotheses was that man has a right to upset 
an> form of government which violates these 
“natural” conditions The Declaration went* 
on to enumerate “ the repeated injuries and 
usurpations, all having in direct object the 
establishment of an absolute tyranny over these 
States ” The last paragraph sums up the 
position which the colonies claimed to hold 
m the future “ “We, therefore, the represen- 
tatives of the United States of America, in 
general Congress assembled, appeahng to the 
supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude 
of our mtentions, do, in the name and by the 
authority of the good people of these colonies, 
solemnly publish and decldre that these umted 
colomes are, and of right ought to b^ free and 
indejfendent States ” Jefferson, m his* indict- 
ment of George III , had inserted a paragraph, 
chargmg him withwagmg “ cruel war against 
human nature itself” by encouraging the 
slave-trade This clause, however was struck 
out, on account of the disapproval expressed 
b> some of the Southern members , and thus 
Congress committed itself to the iliconsistency 
of asserting m one paragraph that aU men 
are created equal, that they are endowed bv 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
that among these are hfe, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happmess, while in the rest of 
the Declaration it tacitly recognised, since it 
did not prohibit, the slave-trade “ The 
Declaration, ’ says Bancroft, “ was not oS^** 
the announcement of the birth of a people, 
but the establishment of a national govern- 
ment The war was no longer a civil war , 
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Bntam was 1)6001116 to tli6 Umtod Statos a 
toreign country Every former subject of 
the British king in the thirteen colonies now 
owed primary allegiance to the dynastj^ of 
the people, and became a citizen of the new 
Bepublic Except in this, everything re- 
mained as before In the bistort of pohtical 
thought, t]|p Declaration has an important 
place It embodied in a formal state-paper 
some of those theories on the equahty of man, 
and the origin and character of human societj , 
which were thrown into a popular shape by 
Bdi^seau And the influence which this 
enunciation of the freedom and equahtj- ot 
all men exerted on the European peoples was 
immediate and profound, as well as lastmg 
The Americans largely owed their pohtic^ 
theories to France, but the Declaration of 
Independence gave form and expression to 
the theories, and was thus a distinct step in 
the direction of that attempt to reahse certain 
a priori pohtical theories which formed one 
^element in the French Bevolution 

Bancroft of tJie United States chap Ixs: 

Jared Sparks Life of Washington Stanhope, 

Hist of JBngland, VI , cha-p Im [S J L ] 

Amemcau Independence, of 

(1775 — 1783) For some time before the 
spring of 1776 the relations between the colo 
nies and the mother-country were such that 
they were in a state of virtual hostility Ac- 
tual warfare began m April, 1775, when the 
first blood was shed at Lexington, near 
Boston Colonel Smith had been sent to 
destroy a magazme at that place, but was 
met by unexpected opposition He suc- 
ceeded only partially, and after a long and 
desultory skirmwh retreated with considerable 
loss In the north, Fort Ticonderoga, on 
Lake Champlain, was surprised , and its 
garrison surrendered the fort and its copious 
stores On May 10, the Congrt^ss assembled 
for its second session at Philadelphia, and 
prepared for war by voting 16,000 men as the 
** continental” army Whole it was still sitting, 
an Enghsh fleet appeared m Boston Roads, 
and its arnval was the signal for General 
Gage to declare martial law On June 17 
was fought the battle of Bunker’s HiU, which 
had been occupied by the Americans, and was 
earned on the third assault by the Bntish 
troops, with great loss of life Washing 
ton arrived soon after the battle to take 
command, and found the difiBiculty of the 
situation increased by want of ammunition 
and the ui^ubordmation of the men The 
English were masters of the sea, and held 
Boston and Charleston, but were surrounded 
by the blockadmg hnes of Washington 
After the battle, Penn earned to England 
the Olive Branch Petition, the last attempt 
-•Reconciliation on the part of America In 
the meantime an expedition was sent to 
Canada, which proved a total failure, and 
sacrificed many valuable American hves In 

HIST— 2* 


Yirginia Lord Dunmore exasperated pubhc 
opinion by his many cruelties, and by ofienng 
mducements to the slaves to join the British 
side Howe evacuated his position in March, 
and while he sent Clinton to co operate with 
the fleet at Charleston, in Carolina, he himself 
threatened Hew York from Sandy Hook The 
attack on Charleston was gallantly repulsed , 
and Clinton brought back his division to take 
part m the operations agamst New York On 
July 4, the American Congress adopted the 
Declaration of Independence The attack on 
New York was long delayed , but on August 
27, the British troops drove the defenders 
from Long Island , and it was only Howe’s 
dilatoriness that allowed Washmgton to with- 
draw unmolested from New York The 
English withdrew into wmter quarters, and 
left Washington free to take advantage of 
their inactivity by surpnsmg the garrison of 
Trenton, and soon afterwards acquiring nearly 
all New Jersey by winning a decisive battle 
at Princeton Howe remained idle till June, 
1777, when he organised a threefold expe- 
dition, which was so far successful that after 
defeating Washington at Brandywine Creek, 
m September, he advanced unopposed mto 
Philadelphia It is not General Howe that 
has taken Philadelphia, it is Philadelphia 
that has taken General Howe,” said Frankhn , 
and so it proved While Washington passed 
the wmter m his camp at VaBe\ Forge, 
with resources gradually dwmdhng, his 
forces weakened by privations, fe\ers, and 
insubordination, and himself harassed by 
the petty jealousies of the government and 
his own officers, Philadelphia became “the 
Capua of the Bntish army” Meanwhile, 
m New York State, Chnton captured Forts 
Clmton and Montgomery, on the Hudson, 
but he did not advance fast enough to co- 
operate with Burgoyne, who was advancmg 
from Canada On August 16, a detached 
division of his force had been destroyed 
at Benmngton, and Burgoyne himself, alter 
bemg defeated at Stillwater, on September 19, 
was compelled to capitulate, with 3,500 men, 
at Saratoga, on Oct 16 The immediate result 
of Saratoga was a treaty between France and 
America, which was virtually a declaration 
of war by France agamst England In 
June, Chnton, who had succeeded Sir Wil- 
ham Howe as commander-m-chief, evacu 
ated Philadelphia and retreated on New 
York Washington opposed his march at 
Monmouth and finished a severe contest 
master of the field, but not strong enough to 
offer any further resistance In the north, 
operations were at a standstill through 
the embarrassed condition of both com- 
manders, and the interest of the war centred 
m the south In December, Savannah was 
taken by Colonel Campbell , and m January, 
1779, Lower Georgia waft reduced by Colonel 
Prevost In February, South Carolina was 
overrun, and Qiarleston^was agam threatened 
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■by the British, who spent the faummer in ahenat- 
ing 'by their ravages, the few loyalists that 
remained In September a combined French 
and American force failed to take Savannah 
In the meantime, Washington had tided over 
his difficulties by maintaining a strictly de- 
fensive attitude A large armament sent by 
Massachusetts to destroy a British outpost in 
Penobscot Bay was signally defeated and 
almost destroyed In October, 1779, Rhode 
Island was evacuated, and Clmton earned the 
troops, thus set free, to the attack of Charles- 
ton It was not, however, till May, 1780, 
that General Lincoln surrendered the town 
Ohnton returned to New York, leaving 5,000 
men with Lord Cornwalhs, who by the end 
of June reported that all resistance was at an 
end in Georgia and South Carolina But 
strenuous efforts were made to save the 
South, and General Gates, with strong rem 
foTcements, met Lords Cornwalhs and Raw- 
don at Camden, on August 16, and was sig- 
nally defeated, with heavy loss A small 
detachment, under Sumpter, was also out to 
pieces by Colonel laileton’s cavalry, and 
the American army ot the South seemed to 
be annihilated But the severity of Com- 
walhs and Rawdon had ahenated the popula- 
tion, and the inhabitants rose on all sides 
to oppose the adiance of the former mto 
North Carolina During the wmter Wash- 
mgton and Clmton maintained a passive 
attitude, each watching the other, and neither 
strong enough to take the oflcensive, and 
Washmgton’s difficulties were mcreased by 
the disaffection of the troops, who had re- 
ceived no pay for ten months On March 1, 
1781 a crisis was averted by the signing of 
the Articles of Confederation, which united all 
the States by a common bond ot umon In 
the South, Greene, who had succeeded Gates, 
put a new aspect on the war In January, 
1781, he defeated Tarleton at the Cowpens, 
but, notwithstandmg, Cornwalhs assumed the 
offensive, and advanced northwards Greene 
retreated 200 miles before Cornwalhs, who 
was gradually leaving his base of supphes 
farther and farther m his rear On March 
15, Greene gave him battle at Guildford 
Court House, and after a fierce struggle 
was driven from his position, but Cornwallis 
was so weakened that he retreated to Wil- 
mington, though m April he again advanced 
to Petersburg, m Virgima Meanwhile, 
Greene had organised a combined movement 
agamst South Carolma and Georgia He 
himself was attacked and defeated by Lord 
Rawdon, who, however, was compelled by the 
simultaneous advance of Lee and Marion to 
retire to Charleston, and the greater part of 
South Carolina was again m Amencan hands 
In September the battle of Eutaw Springs 
ended m a victory for the English, which was 
as disastrous as a ^defeat and the British 
forces in the South were henceforth pent up 
m Wilmington, Ch^leston, and Savann^ 


hiom Petersburg Cornwalhs had pursued 
Lafayette, who continued to elude him , but 
m the begnnmg of August, m obedience to 
orders from Clmton, he withdrew with his 
army to Y oiktown, where he strongly fortified 
TTiTnaftlt At the same time a large French 
force 3 omed Washington, and a southward 
march was begun On August 3Jf' De Grasse 
arrived with a French fleet m Chesapeake 
Bay, and a few days later beat off the English 
under Admiral Graves On Sept 28, the 
whole army had completely invested "York- 
town and on Oct 19, 1781, Cornwalhs to- 
rendered, with an his army and supphes 
In March, 1782, Rockingham agam became 
prime mimster, and by Shelburne, one of the 
new secretaries of state. Sir Guy Carleton was 
at once sent out to supersede Clmton, and to 
prosecute concihatorjr measures Franklm had 
been carrymg on negotiations at Pans , but 
the American commissioners peisisted m vam 
proposals, until it was discovered that France 
was playmg a double game The mtrigues of v 
the loyalists, together with the wretched con- 
dition of the Amencan army, brought matters 
to a cnsis, and on Nov 30 preliminary articles 
of peace were signea On Dec 5, the kmg 
announced his tardy and reluctant consent to 
the independence of the American colonies 
In Apnl, 1783, Congress, beset by the nu- 
merous discontents m the army, and threatened 
by mutmeers, issued a proclamation for the 
cessation of hostilities On Sept 3 the 
treaties were ratified, but \anous arrangements *■ 
remamed to be earned out, and it was not till 
Nov 25, 1783, that the Bntish troops evacu- 
ated New York The war had cost Amenca 
little under £60,000,000, but she had gained 
mdependence at a price that was not too dear 
Its result to England was the loss of half a 
continent and the addition of 115 milhons to 
the national debt 

Jared Sparks Diplomatic Ooi i espondence of 
the Amencan Revolution 12 vols Boston 1829, 
and Life and Writings of Washington by the 
same writer B Eamsay Hist of the Amei loan 
Revolution Philad 1789 Jefferson s Woi Ics ed 
H A "Washington 1854 J Q Adams Wo’ilcs 
10 vols 1856 A Hamilton Worles ed J 0 
Hamilton 1857 — 58 W Gordon Hist of tM 

Amei lean Wai , Lond , 1788 The Life and Qoi i 
of President Rees Thp Chatham Coi i espond&ncsi. 
The best general account is to be round in 
G Bancrofts exhaustive Hist of the United 
States new ed m 6 vols 1876 See also R 
Hildreth, Hist of the United States B Lossing 
Field Booh of the Amei icon Revolution Wash 
mgton Irving Life of Washington ^ and for the 
English side, Stanhope s Hist of Fng For 
shorter accounts see J H Patton Hist of the 
United States Lecky Hist of Fng , vol iv and 
J M Ludlow, The Wai of Amencam Indepen 
dence [ W R S ] 

Amencan, War (1812—1815), arose 
out of the severe action of England towards 
neutral vessels m the war agamst Bonaparte 
Amenca, to retahate, adoptedEngland’s pohdj*** 
and laid an embargo upon all trade with both 
France and England borne arrangement was 
attempted in 1809 , but it was impossible to 
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eftect any permanent conciliation as long as 
England adhered to the Orders in Council of 
1807, and Brougham’s motion ior their repeal 
came too late to a\ert the war The war, 
which was declared without an;^ great una- 
nimity on the part of Congress, in June, 1812, j 
was at first almost entirely confined to com- 
bats betweelL detached frigates, in which the 
Americans were generally successful, and to 
attempts by the Americans on Canada, which 
always ended in failure The cau^e of the 
En^sh want of success in the naval actions 
wa^n some degree, no doubt, due to the ex- 
cellence of their enemies* seamanship, and 
the picked ciews the} obtamed by enlisting 
English deserters, but it was also partly 
owing to the supenor size and armaments of 
the American frigates, which were in reality 
almost equivalent to the smaller ships of the 
line The most celebrated of these detached 
actions, that between the Chesapeake and the 
hhanno% is well described by Alison, Biist 
%f Europe, chap xci England earned on the 
war in a very desultory manner, until the 
close of the campaign in the south of France 
set free the Peninsular veterans, many of 
whom were shipped straight from Bordeaux 
to America In the meantime, negotiations 
had been entered into at Ghent, which con- 
tmued for more than twelve months before 
they resulted in the conclusion of peace A. 
large fleet, under Admiral Cockburn, was 
^despatched with the Pemnsular troops, under 
General Ross, to make a combined attack by 
sea and land on the Chesapeake River The 
expedition completely succeeded m the cap- 
ture of Washm^on, the chief pubho buildmgs 
of which city were destroyed A combmed 
sea and land attack was made upon Platts- 
burg on Lake Champlain, but the flotilla, 
unaided by Sir George Prevost, who com- 
manded the troops, was annihilated, and 
the enterprise had to be abandoned A pro- 
jected attack on Baltimore was also given up, 
but the State of Maine was almost entirely 
in the hands of the British An expedition 
on a large scale was undertaken against New 
Orleans, under General Pakenham Natuial 
difiScjilties, greatly increased by the energy 
and ability of the American commander. 
General Jackson, met the armament at every 
turn, but were at length overcome by the 
alaenty of the men , and on the 8th Jan , 
1816, an assault was made This was con- 
spicuous no less for the mtrepid gallantry of 
the troops On both sides, which caused a ter- 
rible loss of hfe, including that of Sir E 
Pakenham, than for the utter mismanagement 
and want of unity among the Enghsh com- 
manders The assault was delivered m a 
number of separate attacks on diflerent points, 
which failed from want of co-operation and 
KOgieot of the most simple details So great 
was the loss of the British that General Lam- 
bert, who had succeeded to the command, felt 
it desirable to withdraw Had means of com- | 


munication been more rapid in those days, 
this useless bloodshed would have been averted, 
since already , on the previous 24th Dec , a 
convention had been signed at Ghent This 
convention was mereR a compromise, which 
left undecided all the chief pomts on which 
the two countries were at issue The rights 
of neutrals were not touched upon, and the 
question of the frontier line between Canada 
and the TJnited States was reserved foi future 
negotiation 

See B J Lossmg s and C J Ingersoll s His 
tones of the War of 1S12 J F Cooper Hist of 
the United States Navtj James iiaval Hist 
Anniial Registei 1813 , Alison Hist ojf Em ope 

[S J L] 

AmRerst, Jeffery, Lord {b 1717, d 
1797), as aide de camp to General Ligomer, 
was present at Dettmgen and Fontenoj , and 
fought under the Duke of Cumberland at 
Hastenbeck In 1756 he was appointed to 
command the loth Regiment ot Foot, and 
two years later became major-general In 
1768 he was sent to America, and, acting m 
co-operation with Admiral Boscawen, efl:ected 
the capture of Louisburg, the capital of Cape 
Breton In the foUowmg year, m conjunc- 
tion with General Pndeaux, Sir E Johnson, 
and Wolfe, he took Ticonderoga In 1760 
he reduced Montreal after a long and difficult 
navigation, taking the fort of Isle Royale on 
his way Shortly afterwards he planned a 
successful expedition for the recover} of New- 
foundland In 1761 he was created a Knight 
of the Bath, and appomted Commander-in- 
chief and Governor General m America In 
1770 he was appomted Governor of Guernsey, 
and Lieutenant-General of the Ordnance In 
1776 he was raised to the peerage, with 
the title of Baron Amherst o± Hohnesdale 
Shortly afterwards he was made Commander- 
m-chief, and in that capacity quelled the 
nots of 1780, but was compelled to resign 
in 1782 He was again appointed m 1793, 
and accepted the rank of field marshal m 1796 
Amherst was a firm disciplmarian, but was 
much beloved by his men He was a com- 
mander of some tactical abilitj, and always 
showed daimtless courage on the field of 
battle 

Gentleman s Magazine 1797 Stanhope Hist of 
England 

Amherst, William Pitt, 1st Earl (b 
1773, d 1867), was the eldest son of Lieut - 
General Amherst, brother of the first Lord 
Amherst On the death of the latter in 
1797, he succeeded to the title In 1816 he 
was appointed Ambassador-Extraordinary to 
the Emperor of China On reachmg the 
preemets of the imperial palace at Pekm, and 
refusing to subnait to the humihating cere- 
momes of the emperor s court, he was refused 
admission to the presence of the emperor, and 
his mission was thus renaered useless On 
his return voyage, the vessel he was in was 
wrecked ofl the island of Pulo Leat, from 
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whichL lie proceeded, accompanied by Sir 
Henry Ellis, in the boats of the wrecked ship 
to Batavia He was subsequently appointed 
Govemor-G-eneral of India, and landed m 
Calcutta, 1823 He had no sooner assumed 
the government than he found himself m 
volved in hostile discussions with the Bur- 
mese, which terminated within five months 
in a declaration of war After two cam 
paigns, the first Burmese War ended m the 
rreaty of Yandaboo The progress of the Bur 
mese War also gave nse to the Barrackpore 
Mutiny, wjiich was violently suppressed, and 
to several seditious manifestations in India 
The Governor General was created Earl Am- 
herst of Aracan m 1826 [Blumesb Was. ] 
Elhs, Proceedings of the late Embassy to China 
1817 

AmhTirst, Nickolas {d 1742), was a 
writer of satires and pohtical papers of con- 
siderable abihty He published a caustic 
senes of papers in 1726 under the title, Te'trm 
Fihtis, intended as a satire on the IJmversity 
of Oxford After quittmg Oxford, Amhurst 
devoted himself to pohtical joumahsm, attach- 
ing himself to the opponents of Walpole He 
conducted The Ciaftaman, a pohtical journal, 
to which Bolmgbroke and Pulteney contri- 
buted largely Amhurst was, howei er, neg- 
lected by his influential fnends, and died m 
poverty and distress 

JBiogtaphia Bntannica, Wilson, Mist of Ma 
chant Tayloi f School 

Amiens, Mise of {January 23, 1264), 
was the award pronounced by Louis IX of 
France, to whom the question as to the obli- 
gation of Henry III to observe the Provisions 
of Oxford had been referred, on Dec 16, 
1263 Since 1261 the baromal party had 
been reduced bv desertions, and distracted 
by Prmce Edward’s dereliction of their cause 
m 1262, and by disputes and jealousies 
among themselves This, with the fear of 
Loms openly supportmg Henry HI with 
troops, explains their forced assent to an 
arbitration which, from Loms’ character and 
frequent services to Henry, could only issue 
one way Influenced by his strong views as 
to the kmgly oflflce, and by the authority 
of the papal bull, possibly also by the ne 
gotiations already on foot for the papal 
appomtment of his brother Charles to the 
crown of Naples, Louis, after some days’ 
hearing of the pleadmgs on either side, and 
perhaps some hesitation, decided completely 
for his brother sovereign, annulled the Pro- 
visions of Oxford, especially as to the employ- 
ment of ahens in England and the royal 
appointment of sheriffs, but after all left to 
the barons a loophole in declaring that his 
decision was not to annul any of the ancient 
charters or liberties of the realm in March 
the warfare broke out which ended for the time 
in Simons •victory at Lewes Similar arbi- 
trations were frequent about this period 
even the day before Lewes, the barons offered 


to submit all, save the ahens question, to a 
new body of arbitrators, and a striking 
political song of the time shows the gener^ 
‘feeling, even in the national party, that some 
compromise must be accepted The award 
had the effect of still further reducing and 
weakening Simon de Montfort’s party 

Tlie documents connected witli^his event are 
given m Pere Daniel Sistoire de Prance ]§ash 
anger Chronicle (Camden bociety) Stubbs, 
tSelect Charters See also the I/ihei de Antiquis 
Legibus the Royal Letters (BoUs Senes) 
Bymer s Fcedera and Wnght s Political Songs 
(Bolls Senes) The best modem accdflnts 
are m Blaauw, Bai ons Wai , and Protbero, 
Simon de Monifort [A L S ] 

Aimens, Treaty of (March 25, 1802), 
between England and France put an end for 
the time to the great war which had lasted smce 
1793 The mutual losses during the preced- 
mg years, the complete supremacy of the 
Enghsh fleet, and the blow given to the 
northern alhance by the battle of Copenhagen, 
and, on the other hand, the defeats mflictedr 
on England’s Contmental allj-, Austria, in 
1800, and the Treaty of Luneville, which she 
concluded with France, Feb 9, 1801, led both 
governments to desire a cessation of hostilities 
Ihe treaty was the work of the Addmgton 
ministry. In the previous October the pre- 
hminanes had been agreed to and signed, but 
some troublesome negotiations bad to be gone 
through, before it was finally ratified at 
Amiens, by Lord Cornwallis on the part of 
England, and by Joseph Bonaparte, assisted^ 
by Talleyrand, for France According to it, 
England gave up all its conquests but Trimdad 
and Cejlon The Cape of Good Hope was 
restored to the Dutch, but was to be a free 
port Malta was to go back to tbe Knights 
of St John, under the guarantee of one of 
the great powers “Cet article est le plus 
important de tout le traite, mais aucune des 
conditions qu’il renferme n’a ete executee 
et il est devenu le pretexte d’une guerre qui 
s’ est renouvelee en 1803, et a dure sans inter- 
ruption jusqu’en 1814 ” (Ezstoire des Trmtes, 
vi 149) Porto Eerrajo was to be evacuated 
On the other hand, the Eepublic of the Ionian 
Islands was acknowledged , the French were 
to withdraw from Naples and the Eoman 
States, the mtegnty of Portugal was to be 
guaranteed, Egypt was to be restored to 
the Porte, and finally, the Newfoundland 
fisheries weie to be placed on the same footing 
as they held before the war began These 
terms, as noticed above, were not considered 
sufficiently satisfactory by tbe English , conse- 
quently the peace was of very short duration, 
war being declared against Bonaparte m 1803 

Por the comphcated negotiations which 
accompanied the Treaty, see Koch et Schoell, 
Hist des TraiUSf vu, chap sxxl You Sybel, 
Hist of the Pi mch Revolution Ahson, H ist, of 
Em ope Massey, Mist of George JTI 
Registei 1802 [S J L ] 

Aucolites, The, were a small British 
tnbe, inhabiting probably part of Berkshire 
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and Oxfordshire They are mentioned hy 
Caesar, but not by Ptolemy 

Ancrum Moor, Battle op (Feb 17, 
1544), was fought in Eoxburghshire, between 
the forces of Henry VIII , headed by Sir Ealph 
Evans and Sir Bnan Latour, and the Scots, 
under the l^rl of Angus, Scott of Buccleuch, 
and the Master of Eothes The English were 
corSpletely beaten, owing to their desertion by 
the Borderers who had jomed them 

pudenda (Ai^dredes ceaster), the name 
of a Eoman fortress and settlement on the 
Sussex coast, which Camden placed at New- 
enden, m Kent, and others have considered 
to have been situated at Hastings, Chichester, 
or under the downs near Eastbourne, where, 
in 1717, Eoman pavements, baths, and other 
remams were found Most modem autho- 
rities agree m placmg it on the site of Peven- 
se> The town was taken and burnt by the 
Saxons, under Ella, m 491, and the site was 
•a desolate rum m the time of Henry of 
Huntmgdon The Forest of Andet ida (An- 
dredes-weald) was the great b^lt of wood 
which stretched across south eastern England 
through Hampshire, Kent, and Surrey, havmg 
a length of more than seventy, and m some 
places a breadth of over thirty, miles The 
district still called the Weald may be held to 
mark out roughly the extent of the closer 
portions of this forest [Forests ] 

Henry of Huntingdon, Hist Anglo'i , u § 10 
&c Lower Susbex 

Anderson, Sir Edmum) (5 1540, d 1605), 
one of Elizabeth’s judges, was employed m 
the prosecutions of the Jesuits, as Queen’s 
Sergeant, 1581 In the foUowmg year he 
was made Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
an office which he retained until his death 
In 1586 he tned the conspiratois in Babmg- 
ton’s plot, and was one of the commissioners 
at the tn^ of Mary Queen of Scots, m Oct , 
1586 He subsequently tned Davison for the 
issue of the warrant 

Anderton, William {d 1693), was a 
violent Jacobite pamphleteer, m the reign of 
Wilham III For two years he evaded the 
government agents, but was at length traced 
to a house near St James’s Street He 
attempted to conceal his press, but it was 
discovered, together with a tract called 
Femarhs on the Fresent Confederacy and the 
Late FevoluUon He was indicted for high 
treason before Treby at the Old Bailey He 
demed that he had pnnted the hbels It 
was argued m his favour, moreover, that, as 
pnntmg was unknown in the reign of Edward 
III , it could not be construed into an overt 
act of treason, and that, under the statute of 
that sovereign, a further distinction ought to 
Tm made between the author of a treasonable 
pamphlet and the man who merely pnnted it 
He was, however, found guilty, and after 
being kept for some time in suspense, in the 


hope that he would betray his accomphces, 
was executed 

Cobbett s State Trials xu 1246 , Ealpb, Hist 
ofThxg imdei William III &c 

Aniire, Major John 1751, d 1780), was 
the son of a London merchant Entering the 
arm j , he rose rapidly He was appointed to 
serve imder G-eneral Howe m America, and, 
when Sir H Chnton succeeded Howe, was made 
adjutant-general His tact and abihtj in this 
position caused him to be selected, m the 
month of September, 1780, to superintend the 
negotiations for the surrender of West Pomt, 
on the Hudson Eiver The man he had 
to deal with on the other side was Arnold, 
an American general whose ambition was not 
satisfied with his position An arrangement 
was made between the two for a meotmg, to 
take place on the 17th, when Washmgtou 
would be absent The sloop which was carry 
mg Andr5 to the meeting place ran aground, 
and Arnold, on heanng of the mishap, refused 
to come down himself, but sent for Andr6 to 
come to him Andre, on his return, found 
the sloop gone, and could not mduce the 
boatmen to put ofi to her He accordingly 
returned to Arnold, who persuaded him to 
exchange his imiform for a countryman’s 
dress, and go back to the British lanes bj 
land He aceomphshed the greater part of 
the journey m safety, and was already in 
sight of the British hnes, when he was 
arrested, and, m spite of Arnold’s passport, 
earned back to Washmgton A court of 
mquiry was forthwith held , Andre was found 
to be a spj , and sentenced to death Wash- 
ington was most unwilling to carrj out the 
sentence, and he endeavoured to seize Arnold, 
the real offender, m order to be able to release 
Andre But Arnold was not to be found 
and on Oct 2, Andre met his fate with perfect 
composure Washmgton himself declaring 
that he was more unfortunate than cnmmal. 
His bones were afterwards brought to 
England, and have been mterred m West 
mmster Abbey 

J Sparks, Li/6o/4.mol4, Eose, Hiopi Diet 

Andros, Sir ZSdmuud (5 1637, d 1713), 
became governor of Hew York m 1674, and 
m 1685 was appointed governor of New 
England by James II His admmistration 
was so unpopular with the colonists that, m 
1688, aU the colonies subject to him revolted, 
and he was sent back to England for tnal, 
but acquitted In 1692 he went out as 
governor of Virginia, holdmg the office with 
credit to himself and advantage to the country 
until 1698 

Angel was the name of a gold com, first 
mtroduced into England in 1465 The value 
of an angel was originally 8s 4d, but m 
Edward VI ’s tune it was raised to Ifis It 
derived its name from the representation of 
the Archangel Blichael which appeared on it 
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Angels continued to be coined do\m to tlie 
reign of Charles I [Coinage ] 

Angfevius, The, sometimes called Plan- 
TAGE\ETS Anjou first became connected 
with England by the marriage, in 1127, of 
Matilda, daughter ot Henry I , with Geohrey 
V , Count of Anjou Their son Henry be- 
came King of England, as well as Count of 
Anjou ^jou remained united to England 
till 1205, when Phihp Augustus conquered 
it, and anne\ed it to the French crown For 
a short time, dm mg the reigns of Henry Y 
and Henry YI , it was again united to Eng- 
land, but in 1444 the latter lang, on his 
marriage with Margaret of Anjou, ceded his 
claims The Ange\in rulers filled as great a 
space in the history of the IVIiddle Ages 
as the Hapsburgs ha\ e done m more modem 
times Ihe first Count of Anjou was Fulk 
the Bed, who at the end of the ninth century 
was thus rewarded for his services agamst 
the Korthmen But by the twelfth century, 
when the petty counts had added Samtonge, 
Marne and Tom am e to their teintorv, men 
began to throw their ongm further back, into 
legends of an heroic champion, Ingelger, son 
of the wild Bn ton hunter, Tortulf , and ac- 
counted for the t fitful energy and successful 
unscrupulousness which marked the whole 

S , by tales of an ancestress, who had 
i an evil spirit or a witch m guise of 
velj countess In Fulk the Good there 
appears the other side of the Angevin 
character the hterarj^’, poetic, and artistic 
tastes strong in Henry III and Edward III , 
in Richard I and Richard II , and partly 
shared by Henry II and John , the 
capacity for business and the organising 
power which distinguished Henry II and 
Edward I So, too, the physical prowess of 
Richard I was an mhentance from his an- 
cestor, Geoffrey Grej gown, the third count , 
while the fourth count, Fulk the Black, in 
his successful adventmousness, his restless 
pilgrimages to Jerusalem, his cruel revenges 
on his wife and son, seems to anticipate 
familiar stones of our own Plantagenet kings 
WithFulk’s son, Geofi:rey Martel, the original 
Angevin hne ends, to be continued by his 
daughter’s marriage with Geoftrey of the 
House of Orleans Their son, Fulk Rechin, 
* to whom alone it is due that the charge of 
trickery is urged against this family,” 
brought upon himself many enemies and some 
disasters The next count, Fulk the Young, 
had already secured Maine by mamage , and 
his successor, Geoffrey the Handsome, called 
Plantagenet, by his mamage with the Em- 
press Matilda, heiress to Henry I of England, 
raised to its chmax the long advancement of 
his house Their son, Henry IT of England, 
succeeded, in 1151, to Anjou, Marne, and 
Tourame from his father, and Normandy 
from his mother, ^and received, in 1162, 
Poitou, Limoges, Auvergne, Guienne, and 


Gascony, with Eleanor, the divorced wife of 
Louis of France He was crowned King of 
England m 1154, made himself Lord of Ire- 
land in 1171) exacted full homage from the 
captive King of Scots in 1174, and obtamed 
foi his second son, Geoffrej , the succession to 
Bnttany by marriage In 1170 Anjou was 
set apart, with Marne and Nc^mandy, to 
form a temporary domimon for his eldetst 
son, Henry, as Aquitaine was for Richard, 
Bnttany for Geoffrey, and Ireland for John 
But with the accession of John “ Lack- 
land,” Anjou, like most of the other Fr(^ch 
possessions of the Enghsh crown, passed 
to Phihp of France m 1202 Before this, 
Ralph de Dice to, findmg a pious explana- 
tion for the success which had now reached 
such a height, had declared the prophecy 
made to Fulk the Good b\ the leper whom 
he carried so piously (and who was none 
other than the Saviour Himself), that his 
seed should piosper to the ninth generation, 

IS bemg fulfilled” But most men spoker 
otherwise of the Angevms Thus Giraldus 
Cambrensis, not content with recounting their 
diabolic ongm, St Bernard’s prediction of 
their curse, and Richard Coeur de Lion’s 
gloomy acceptance of it (“ Let us fight , son 
with lather, brother with brother, it is in- 
stmet m our family from the devil we all 
came, to the devil we shall all go ”), draws 
out furthermore the calamitous end of 
all the offspring of Eleanor, as a vengeance 
foretold for her parents adulterous union 
he recites the visions which warned holy men 
of the pumshment reserved for Henry II ’s 
sms agamst the Church, and points the 
moral of the breakdown of that great kmg’s 
empire, after all his subtle schemes and his 
toihome, gainful life, before the divmely 
favoured royal house of France This indeed 
was the feeling which many men had about 
the Angevms, not without some reason 
“ They reimnd us,” says Dr Stubbs, “ of those 
unhapp;^ spirits who, throughout the Middle 
Ages, were contmuaUy spending superhuman 
strength m building m a night maccessible 
bridges and uninhabitable castles, or purchas- 
mgwith untold treasures souls that might have 
been had for nothing, and invariably cheated 
of their rev ard ” There is, indeed, m all the 
Enghsh kmgs of this race, even m Edward I , 
somefchmg of this waste of vast energies upon 
futile results, which are no sooner grasped 
than they crumble in the hand They had 
not, with aU their insight, that rare gift of 
penetrating to the real heart of their age, 
the gift that only sympathy with it can 
give Even Edward I could not see that 
he was, in his own despite, making of 
Scotland what he had already made of 
England — a self-govemmg patriotic nation 
Yet to this dynasty England owes mue^.. 
Henrj 11 not only finally defeated the feudal 
class by superseding its privileged jurisdic- 
tion, by subdumg it to his strong centralised 
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system, b} withdrawing its military basis, but 
be also set up a counterpoise to it in the 
revived popular courts, in the developed use 
of local juries, in the reconstituted national 
militia, in the legalised liberties of the towns 
In a word, he began the varied training of the 
English people to co-operation m the work 
of govemD|pnt, which Edward I took up and 
earned on to its completion Moreover, 
the very tyranny and neglect of the other 
kings were direct instruments of benefits 
never intended Eichard I ’s careless absence 
ami heavy exactions left his mimsters hee to 
expand the principles bequeathed them from 
Henry II ’s reign A stiU greater debt of 
gratitude we owe to the misgovemment of 
John, the worst of the hue, inasmuch as 
it alone supplied the pressure which could 
force the baronage for the first time to act 
with and for Church and people, and produced 
the coalition which extorted the Great 
Charter Henry III s shiftmess recalled this 
coalition into action so often that it became 
a permanent union The second Edward’s 
failure taught the nation that a vigorous 
kingship was still a requisite of political 
stabihty, to control the baronage, and to be 
the workmg head of the government Ed- 
ward III , in his selfish haste for the means 
of warfare and ostentation, sold away the 
crown s power of extra-parliamentary mter- 
ferenoe in taxation and legislation And 
Kichard II ’s unsuccessful attempt at abso- 
lutism precipitated the downfall of preroga- 
tive, and gave constitutional government 
sixty years in which to strike its roots down 
too deep even for the destroying hand of 
Yorkist, Tudor, and Stuart kmgs to kill their 
latent life And it is to the stem peace kept 
by the Angevm kmgs, to their repression of 
private justice and private war, to their firm 
but prudent attitude to the Church, that we 
owe the early rise of Enghsh literature and 
philosophy, the great age of the Enghsh 
Church, the enfranchisement of the peasantry, 
the populous independence of the towns, the 
growth of wool-trade and maritime commerce 
AIL the Angevins were men of strong but con- 
flicting character, none were without physical 
bravery, bodily activity, passionate emotions 
Even the worst were men who superstitiously 
respected some forms of rehgion, while they 
violated its spirit hke Henry II , jestmg and 
drawing pictures at mass, but dymg before the 
chapel altar at Chinon , or Richard, after an 
agony of repentance for his sms, recovermg, 
to plunge mto them afresh All mflicted, and 
in turn suffered, the ancestral curse, the pangs 
of filial or fraternal ingratitude None are eon 
temptible, save, peihaps, Henry III , none, 
save John, fail to win some sympathy They 
must remain to us as they were to their con- 
Jt«mporanes — a marvellous race, with many 
elements of greatness with immense personal 
endowments, and a certain mysterious shadow 
hinging over all , whose work, to which they 


sacrificed their peace and domestic happmess, 
and too often their conscience and fame, for 
the most part was destined to pass away , but 
through whom other results were brought 
about, destmed to be of mcalculable value and 
mdestructible permanence 

AuGBvnsr Kings of England 
Henry n 1154—1189 Edward I 1272—1307 

Eichard I 1189—1199 Edward II 1307 — 1327 

John 3199— 1216 Edward III 1327— 1377 

Henry m. 1216—1272 Richard H 1377—1399 

(Jhioniques d Anjou with preface by M 
MabjBe 1871 the works of Benedictus Abbas, 
Roger de Hoveden Ralph de Diceto WiHam of 
Newburgh, Itinei arium Regis Ricaidi (m the 
Rolls Series) Walter of Coventry Matthew Pa#is 
Giraldus Cambrensis (especially his De Inst%tu 
time Pnncipwm) and Ralph iNiger ©ee also 
Lingard, Sist of Eng Hallam Mid Ages 
Stubbs CoTLstitutional Eistoi y Dr Pauli 
Geschichte vm England (from Edward I to 
Richard H ) Longman, Life and Times of 
Edwaidlll M WaUon, Richaid 11 
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Angles, The If identity of name and 
general probahihty he held fair proofs of 
identity of race, the Angles [Angh^ Anghi), 
after whom this land is called, are first men 
tioned m the Geymama of Tacitus (written 
about AD 98), seemmgly as dwellers on the 
farther side of the Elbe But m Tacitus s 
page they are merely one among a num- 
ber of obscure names of German peoples 
They would seem, however, to have been 
then m motion westwards, fifty years later 
Ptolemy found them on the left bank of the 
same nver, in occupation of a territory con- 
jectured to be m the neighbourhood of the 
modem town of Magdeburg But neither did 
they remain here by the four% century, if 
not earlier, they had established themselves on 
the neck of the northern peninsula, now 
Jutland, and filled the district that is now 
known as Schleswig, but which an Enghsh 
writer of the tenth century (Ethelward) 
names Anglia Vetus, or Old England And 
Bede, in calling this country of theirs An^- 
gulus, suggests a hint regarding the ongm of 
their n ime, which a weighty authority. Dr 
Guest, has not scrupled to take, speaking of 
their Continental home as “ Ongle,” and ap- 
parently loobng upon them as “ men of the 
corner ” Next to nothing is told us of the 
Angles in written history Scholais are, how 
ever, satisfied that they were of the Low- 
German stock, and were closely akin to, yet 
distinct from, the Saxons, ha\ing a speech 
that, though essentially the same as the Saxon, 
was not so far removed from the High- 
German, and showed more frequent marks of 
Scandinavian influence But, like the Saxons, 
they were of pure German type, Roman 
civilisation had never reached them. A 
legal code, the Laws of the Anghi and 
Wenni, presumably belonging to them, 
and as old as the eigy^h century, survi\es 
as a record of native usages in an inter 
mediate stage between those of the Gei manta 



and of the earliest-known English system 
In the sixth century^ at various hut un- 
known dates, and by many but unconnected 
expeditions, the Angles crossed over to 
Britam, and conquered to their own use the 
whole of the east coast, from the btour to the 
Forth Pushmg steadily their encroach- 
ments westwards, and slaying, expelling, or 
enslaving the bulk at least of the natives, 
they eventually formed several powerful 
kingdoms, and not a few smaller states — 
fought and prospered until two-thirds of the 
conquered land had passed into their posses- 
sion This great movement is beheved to 
have caused an exhaustive migration of the 
race , Bede is our authority for a report that 
their fatherland was without inhabitants e\en 
m his time Yet some will have it that their 
name still abides there in the local term, 
Angeln In Britam, though they just missed 
wmnmg political supremacy, they fixed their 
name meffaceably on the whole German 
population and the land it hved m Many 
have speculated upon, but none gamed any 
sohd knowledge of, their distmguishmg cha 
racteristics it would seem, however, that 
wherever they dijffered from their Saxon 
brethren, they more nearly resembled their 
Damsh cousins 

Elton, Origins of JSnqlish Siatory ch xa. 
Stubbs Constitutional Sistoiy ch lu Skene 
Celtic Scotland book i ch iv and the works 
of Tacitus Ptolemy, and Bede [ J ] 

Anglesey (Latm, Jfona j Welsh, Mon), 
an island and county of North Wales, was 
in the earliest times celebrated as the head- 
quarters of Druidism, and therefore of resist- 
ance to the Komans It was conquered by 
Suetonius Pauhnus m a n 61, and agam more 
thoroughly b> Agncola m 78 On the with- 
drawal of the Romans, it became the centre 
of the power of the kmgs of North Wales, or 
Gwynedd, and Gildas calls the famous Mael- 
gwn **insularis draco ” Yet it was conquered, 
with much other Welsh territory, by Edwm 
of Northumhna (Bede, n 5), and perhaps 
this Ang lian conquest explains Nennius — 
“Mona insula quse Anghce Englesei vocatur id 
est insula Anglorum” {Mon JSxst Brit , o2 D ) 
But Northumbria soon fell, and the “ isle of 
theEnghsh^’ became Welsh agam It con- 
tamed Aberffiraw, the chief palace of the 
kmgs of Gwynedd I)unng the nmth, tenth, 
and eleventh centuries, it was repeatedly 
ravaged b> the Banes, who very probably 
ejSected permanent settlements m it After 
the Norman Conquest, it became the battle 
ground of Irish Bane, native Welsh, and 
Norman adventurers Under Wilham Rufus, 
it was more than once captured by Earl Hugh 
of Chester, when “the French reduced all 
to be Saxons y-Yy® , sub an 1096) 

Again, in 1098, it was the scene of the exploits 
of Magnus of Norway, and of the death of 
Hugh But it soon got back its liberty, 
and has retained to this day that in- 


tensely Welsh character (“M6n mam 
Cymru”) which makes its name so mis 
leadmg It contmued the home of the 
prmces of North Wales until the fall of 
Llewelyn ap GrufEydd annexed the princi- 
pality to the crown, and it was erected mto a 
regular county by Henty VIII [Counties, 
Welsh ] 

Rowland s Mona Antiqua Bestaurata kopelepsly 
confuses the history with fable A History of 
Anglesey (London 1775) is little better The 
chief facts are in Miss Wilhams History of Wales 
and Freeman, William Rufus vi 127 seq ^ 

[T F Tf 

Anglesey, Peerage op In 1628 Sir 
Francis Annesley, of Newport Pagnell, Bucks, 
was created Baron Mount Norns in the peer 
age of Ii eland, and Viscount Valentia It 
was this nobleman who was arbitrarily tried 
and condemned to death by Strafford, when 
Lord Beputv m 1635 Arthur, second 
Viscount Valentia (1614 — 1686), was, m 
1646, sent as Commissioner to Ulster to^ 
oppose Owen Roe 0 Neil After the death 
of Cromwell, he was President of the Council 
of State, and took a considerable share in 
hnngmg about the Restoration In 1660 he 
was created Earl of Anglesey m the peerage 
of England Buring the life of Richard, 
sixth Earl of Anglesey, the title and estates 
were claimed by James Annesley, who 
asserted that he was the son of the fourth 
Earl [For the litigation which ensued on 
this claim, see Anneslby’s Case ] As a result 
of this htigation, it was held that the earldom 
of Anglesey became extinct in 1761, on the 
death of the sixth Earl In 1815 the title of 
Marquis of Anglesey was conferred on Henry 
Paget, Earl of Uxbridge 


Anglesey, Arthur Annesley, 5th 

Eaul of {d 1737), held several posts m 
Ireland m the reign of Queen Anne In 1711 
he hastened from Ireland to take part m the 
debates on the war, and commented sex erely 
on the exhaustion of the countrv, hinting 
that Marlborough had averted peace fiom 
interested motives But on a subsequent oc- 
casion he attacked the ministry, and publicly 
apologised for the part he had played in 
politics Bunng the last years of Queen 
Anne, he was one of the leaders of the 
faction of Hanoverian Tones, whom Swift 
calls the “ Whimsicals ” He was one ot 
the Lords Justices appointed to administer 
the kingdom between the death of Anne and 
the arrival of George I 


Anglesey, Henry William Paget, 

1st Mahouis op [b 1768, d 1864), eldest son of 
Henry, first Earl of Uxbndge, in 1794 served 
under the Buke of York in Flanders, and 
agam m Holland m 1799, as colonel of a 
dragoon regiment In Becember, 1808, 
joined Sir Jobn Moore’s force as a major 
general, and greatly distinguished himself by 
the maimer in which he covered the dis- 
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astrous retreat of the British armj'-, and con- 
tributed m no small measure to the victory 
of the Enghsh at Corunna In 1806 he was 
leturned to Parhament for Milhoume Port, 
and he was called to the Upper House on the 
death of his father in 1812 In the campaign 
of 1815 the Earl of Uxbridge was appomted 
to the comn|p.nd of the cavahy At Water- 
loo, where he led the heavy brigade m the 
ternble charge which overwhelmed U’Erlon’s 
ivision, he distinguished himself by the ut- 
most intrepidity In the battle he was 
woBfeded m the leg, which was obhged to 
be amputated Eor his services he was 
created Marquis of Anglesey, and rerened 
the thanks of both Houses of Parhament 
In 1827 he was appointed Master-G-eneral of 
the Ordnance , and in 1828 the Wellmgton 
Cabinet made him Viceroy of Ireland. His 
advent was looked forward to with much 
dread in Ireland, owing to some thoughtless 
remarks he had once made as to using 
military force to queU disturbances But he 
very much behed the anticipations that had 
been formed of him, and by his impartial 
conduct and strict justice, gained great popu- 
larit\ His views on Catholic emancipa- 
tion, of which he was a strong advocate, 
entirely differed from the pohey of the 
Cabinet, and he was summarily removed 
fiom hiB post, to the great regret of all 
classes in Ireland In 1830 he was agam 
appointed Lord-Lieutenant, and earned on 
the government of Ireland till the dissolution 
of Lord Grey’s government in 1833 In 1846 
he was made a field-marshal, and m the 
same vear once more became Master General 
of the Ordnance, which office he held tiH 
1852, when he retired into private hfe until 
his death 

Wellington JDespatc7i,es Clark The Geoi gian Era 

Anglia, East [East Anglia ] 

Anglia Sacra is the title of a nuscel- 
laneous collection of ecclesiastical memonals, 
published by Dr Henry Wharton, in two 
vols folio, Lond ,1691 These volumes con- 
tain Eadmer’s “ Life of Anselm,” William of 
Malmesbury’s “Life of Aldhelm,” John of 
Sahsbury’s “Life of Anselm,” and other 
woiks relating more particularly to the earlj- 
historj, of English dioceses, and the biography 
of Enghsh bishops 

Anglo-Sanon is a word which has been 
commonly apphed to the aggregate of the 
Teutonic inhabitants of Britain who li\ed 
under native institutions, up to the date of the 
Norman Conquest , to the earliest form of the 
English language of which memorials survive, 
and, by a cunous modern usage, to the sum 
total of the men of English speech and ongm, 
tq^whatever nation they may belong, who are 
now scattered over the globe The exact 
meaning of the word is not obvious Mr 
Freeman rules “ Anglo-Saxon ” to be a con 


densation of the phrase “ Angles and Saxons,” 
construing both its component parts as nouns , 
whilst the ablest of his predecessors bqg taken 
the compound to mean “ properl;^ Saxons of 
England, as distinguished from Saxons of the 
Continent,” in which case the former half must 
have the force of an adjective A scrutmy of 
the oldest forms of the word, whether English 
or Latm, would seem to justify the latter con- 
clusion rather than the other These forms 
are m Enghsh, Ongol-Baxna, and Angul 
Seaxna , in Latm, Angul- Saxones and Angh- 
Saxones Now, il Ongol cyn and Angel cyn be 
— as they usually are — construed mto “English 
km,” we cannot easily escape the necessity 
of construing Ongol Saxe, Angul-Seaxe, and 
Angul Saxones into “ Enghsh Saxons ” And 
the Latm form seemingly admits of the 
same construction more readilj^ than it does 
that of “ Angles and Saxons ” Camden, 
therefore, and Mr Kemble would appear to 
have had some show of reason, the first for 
naming {Remains eoneermng Britain, pp 24, 
25) the inhabitants of England before the 
Norman Conquest “ Enghsh-Saxons,” and 
their tongue “ Enghsh-Saxon ” the second 
for calling his great work “The Saxons m 
England ” On the other hand, Mr Freeman’s 
explanation would unquestionably, if language 
permitted it, be a far more satisfactory 
one An Anglo-Saxon kmg was certainlj’’ 
a kmg of Angles and Saxons, the popula- 
tion he reigned over was composed of 
Angles of the north and east, as well 
as Saxons of the south and west It is 
noteworth} , however, and perhaps signi- 
ficant, that the word was baiely recognised 
by the men of the time to which it is now so 
often given neither in the Ohromcle, noi 
m Ethelward — nor, mdeed, m any purely 
native English historical record — ^is it once 
found So long as these men were distributed 
mto separate states, they looked upon them- 
selves as Saxons or as Angles , when the} foil 
into pohtical umons they became, when con- 
templated as members of one commumt}, 
Enghshmen When native writers would 
contrast West-Saxons, East-Anghans, and 
Northumbrians with their msular foes or 
contmental neighbours, they had no other 
designation for them than “ Engle,” no 
other for their speech than “jEnghsc” 
This is the first reason that has moved 
some scholars to diop this and every 
cognate word altogether m writing, and use 
“ English ” as a descriptive epithet of every 
pai-t of our histor} and every form of our 
language The men whom Edgar and Harold 
ruled called themselves “ Enghsh km , ” even 
Alfred, mere King of West-feaxons as he was, 
is represented in the Chronicle as havmg 
been “ King of all the Enghsh kin except the 
part that was under the wield of the Danes ” 
It is thought better to call the people as they 
called themselves Ancf undoubtedly the 
name has led to misconceptions It has misled 






people mto thinking that their forefathers 
were not their forefathers, that the nation 
which was (temporarilj ) overthrown at Senlac 
was not the same nation that, 7o0 'vears 
later, overthrew Napoleon, into thinking 
the language of the Chronicle a different 
tongue from the language of Carlj le “ The 
unhistorical and conventional term Anglo 
Savon convevs,” says Sir F Palgrave, “a most 
false idea of our ci\ il history It disguises 
the continuity of affairs, and substitutes the 
appearance oi a new formation in place of a 
progressive e^ olution ” On the other hand, 
it IS uiged that as regards the language, at 
least, the name is necessary To insist upon 
calling both the earhest and latest forms 
of our literary language “ Enghsh,’* is 
to assert identitv where there is no identity , 
to prevent misconception, therefore, we must 
alter the name either of our own or of Al- 
fred’s tongue To do the second were not 
easy But those earher were the days 
of Angles and Savons, if ever Angles and 
Savons were it surely ought to he at least 
fairly accurate to speak of their written lan- 
guage as the Anglo-Saxon form of Enghsh 
And as to the people— seeing that during 
those days the Angles and Saxons, though 
coalescing, had not yet coalesced into a well- 
hlended national unity — ^there is perhaps 
no intolerable error in describmg their era 
as the Anglo Saxon stage m the history of 
the English nation 

Freeman Norman Conqve^ esp vol i ap 
pendix note A , Marsh, Origin and Hist of the 
Fng Language, sect u , Kemble Saxons 

[J E] 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is the name 
given to an historical document of the very 
first importance for the whole earher portion 
of English history It is in the form of 
annals, beginning with the Christian era, 
and terminating at various dates m the various 
copies, the most prolonged ending with 1104 
The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is sometimes 
spoken of in the plural as the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles , and each form of expression may 
be justified The evtant copies are so far 
alike in their contents that they can be re- 
garded as variations of a common original, 
such hypothetical origmal being a compilation 
made in the ninth century But the diver- 
gences are great even within this earher 
part, and they tend m the oontmuations to a 
separation so wide as to produce m some 
eases a total independence of one another 
before the close No one can really studv 
this document without fihdmg that there is 
at least equal propriety m the plural designa 
tion 

Manuscripts There are six mairascnpts and 
some fragments of a seventh These manuscripts 
have been designated by the letters A BODE 
F G They have each and all been identified (at 
least proximately) with one or other of tiie 
great rehgious houses of the southern part of 
the isl nd The first (A) has been assigned to 
W nchester the second (B) was probably com 


piled at St Augustine s Canterbury the third 

(C) IS manifestly from Abingdon the fourth 

(D) from Worcestei the fifth (E) is from Peter 

borough and is the most distmctly local of the 
whole series the sixth (F) in the two languages 
Latin and Saxon is from Canterbury The 
seventh (G) is httle more than a late copy of A 
Of this last manuscript only three leaves have 
escaped the fire of 1731 but this loss is alle 
viated by the fact that this manuscript has been 
printed in full and without Admixture by 
Wheloc (Cambridge 1643) The places of de 
posit of these manuscripts are as follows — A 
in Corpus Christi College Cambridge B C, D 
F G in the Cotton Library, British Museum 
E in the Bodleian _ 

Of all these manuscripts the Peterbowragh 
Chronicle (E) is the one of which the date and 
occasion of its production has been most satis 
factonly made out There was a great fire at 
Peterborough in August 1116 which destroyed 
all the monastery except the chapter house and 
the dormitory most of the town was burnt also 
All the boolm were probably lost Five years 
later m 1121 we find this new Chronicle which 
must have taken time to collect and compile 
brought down to the date of the curient year in 
one handwriting A new hand contmues the 
history in 1122 We know from other sources 
that this was counted an epoch at Peterboroug>» 
The Latin Chronicon Fetroburg&nse (Camden 
Society) of which the object was to describe 
the administration of Abbot Robert which dates 
from 1274 begins with 1122 

Division of Contents The first five hundred 
years is a literary compilation made at a com 
paratively late date from Latin authorities 
then follows a mixed period down to a n 735 in 
which the greatest part is from Bede with a few 
onginal annals interspersed These annals a> e 
the earliest material proper to the Saxon 
Chronicle From this date onwards ourCbroni 
cles are the highest source for nearly all the 
history they contam As a whole the Chroni 
cles belong to the south but there is an impor 
tant exception to this general character in a 
senes of annals between a d 737 and 803 em 
bodied in the Worcester Chronicle (D) and 
manifestly derived from Northumbrian and 
Mercian sources not otherwise known The 
best and strongest wnting appears with a 
natural propnety in the reigns of Ethehed and 
Alfred the greatest cnsis of the national life 
In 1066 we may be struck with the fact that 
only one Chromole (D) descnbes the battle of 
Hastmgs A new and peculiar interest attaches 
to the later continuations of the Peterborough 
Chronicle (E) Here we see the language ad- 
mitting gradual changes and this goes with 
other points of internal evidence to link the 
records very closely with the events 

The earhest Latin historians are in close rela- 
tion with the Saxon Chronicles Florence of 
Worcester who died m 1118, and whose latest 
annal is 1117 is for a large part of his work 
sunply a translator of these Chronicles, espe 
cially of J> Asser is indebted to A Henry of 
Huntingdon made large use of the Saxon 
Chromcles and where he deviates from them 
his credit is deteriorated thereby In general, 
it may be asserted that the existence of the 
Saxon Chronicles tends greatly to increase our 
confidence in the early Latin annalists When 
we see how closely they have for the most part 
followed these vernacular annals, we are able to 
feel assured that in instances where vernacular 
authority fails, it was probably posse«ised by the 
Latin historian This is the case where Sime<m 
of Durham produces materials that we have no 
other trace of, and which is therefore attributed 
to some lost northern chronicles 

JEditions After Wheloc the next editor^ was 
Gibson (Oxford 1692) who constructed a text 
by a collation of several mannscnpts Both 
Wheloc and Gibson gave Latin translations, 
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ajid Gibson s IS for the time excellent The first 
translation mto English was by Miss Gurney 
It was privately and anonymously printed 
(Norwich 1819) The next edition was in 1823 
by Dr Ingram with English parallel to the 
Saxon The next edition appeared in the folio 
Monumenta Histoi ica Bi itanmca (1848) and here 
the plan of a composite text was carried to its 
extreme perfection That plan has since been 
abandon^ In 1861 appealed the EoILs edition 
by Thor^ where aU the texts are printed 
^parallel in vol i with a translation in vol n 
In 1865 came T\lo Saxon Chi onicles Pai allel with 
Supplemental y Bxtiactt> jiom the Otheis^ ed J 
Earle Clarendon Press Oxford 
^ Lappenberg Geschichte von England Intera- 
nsche Einledung p xhx AichoeologicalJournal 

g ipeis by Dr Guest Mr Preeman and Di 
tubbs Introductions to Mow Hist But and to 
Earle s Two Sax Chi on Pai allel [ J E ] 

Anglo - Saxon Kingdoms Much 
that speciallj- distinguishes the development 
of our national history is due to the fact that 
the English Conquest was earned out, not by 
a single people or confedeiation of peoples, 
Jiut hj/ independently-acting bodies o± adven- 
turers who were sprung from a common stock, 
and had been living for ages under similar 
institutions Eor thus it came about that, 
when the success of the long series of separate 
invasions was assured, and at least half of 
Britam south of the isthmus of Forth and 
Clyde had received an Enghsh population, 
and passed under the sway of the Enghsh 
system of rule, this newly-subjugated land was 
necessarily divided among a large number of 
distinct, almost isolated, kingdoms and states 
By the last quaiter of the sixth century, 
the whole of the eastern and southern coast, 
from Queensferrj to Portland Bill, formed 
an exclusii e sea board for an Anghan, Saxon, 
and Jutish temtoiy, while a traveller might 
still make his way from Stirling to the shores 
of West Bay entirely through Celtic land, 
without having once to cross tidal water save 
at the point where the Se\ ern broadens mto 
the Bristol Channel But the line that parted 
the two races was somewhat irregular, and, 
owmg to incessant warfare between them, 
continually changing In the upper reaches 
of the English side of the island, two king- 
doms had established themselves — Bemicia 
(Welsh, Mtpieich, the countij of the braes) 
and Deira {JOeifyi), stretching, the former 
from the Forth to the Tees, the latter from 
the Tees to the Humber These are both 
usually reckoned among the states founded 
by the Angles, though certain inquirers pro- 
fess to have detected a Frisian element in 
their population Below the Humber a cluster 
of Anghan settlements — Gamas, Lmdisfaras, 
Mercians, Middle Angle'*, and others — covered 
a broader area of con««iderable but mdefinable 
length, and would seem to have been already 
consohdatmg mto the great kingdom of the 
Marchland, or Mercia East Anglia filled the 
space between the lower half of the Mercian 
land and the eastern sea, and had the Stour 
as its southern boundary’' Between the 


Stour and the Thames dwelt the East and 
the Middle ba\ons, already , it would appear, 
muted mto a smgle kingdom Westward to 
the lower Se\em and the Forest of Sel\\ood, 
and southward to the Enghsh Channel, spread 
the kmgdom of the "West Saxons, m which 
Surrey had probably been already included 
The belt of cleared land that lan, thrust m 
between the huge forest of Andenda and the 
sea, fiom Chichester harbour to the Pother, 
formed the territory of the South-Saxons , 
and the Kentish kmgdom must have had 
pretty much the same limits as the present 
countj of Kent Though the men of Kent, 
Wight, and the part of Hampshire that bends 
round the Southampton W'ater, are called 
Jutes m earlj authorities, the distinctive 
name was not long maintained , and the four 
southern kmgdoms maj- be taken to compose 
the Saxon constituent of the English race m 
Britain It must also be borne m mind that, 
scattered over the newl;y conquered country, 
there were not a few smaller states, such as 
the Hwiccas, the Gyrwas, the Meanwaras, 
either mdependent or owing an incomplete 
allegiance to one or other of the kmgdoms , 
that Deira and Bernieia showed a disposition 
to combine into one state, had alieady once 
combmed, and were sure to become soon per- 
manently incorporated mto a Northumbiian 
kmgdom, while the co-existence of the two 
dioceses of Rochester and Canterbury, from 
the first organisation of the Church m Eng 
land, has led to the behef that theie may 
have been originally tv o kmgdoms m Kent, 
the earliest dioceses being generally co-ex- 
tensiv e with kmgdoms As y et these several 
kmgdoms and states — at any rate, the greater 
among them — ^held aloof from one another 
Nor had they yet learned — perhaps the 
resistance of the natives did not allow 
them the necessary leisure — even to quarrel 
among themselves In fact, each, as 
a rule, went about its business of fighting 
with the Welsh, of settlement and appor- 
tionment of the soil, of general organ 
isation, on its own forces only , loosely 
speaking, they had no relations with one 
another, the conditions that made the first 
step towards union possible did not exist It 
IS true that Ella, the first king of the South- 
Saxons, is represented by Bede as holdmg a 
sort of %mper%am^ or military overlordship, 
over the ‘^provinces ” south of the Humber , 
but Bede’s statement must be either an exag- 
geration of some insignificant fact, or alto- 
gether baseless An imperial king of the 
South-Saxons in the fifth century is mcon- 
ceivable In another century 685) a 

great change had taben place Ihe southern 
part of Northumbria now stretched from 
sea to sea, its western border-hne joining the 
coast at the head of Moreoambe Bay Mexma 
had grown considerably ^towards the south 
and the west , part of the lower Dee and half 
the Wye flowed within her confines, and her 
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kings had pushed their conquests from Wessex 
almost to the Bristol Avon and the upper 
Thames But Wessex had helped to make 
up for these losses by extending her -western 
frontier to the mouths of the Barret and 
Exe, and by taking Wight within her king- 
dom. East Angha, Essex, Kent,, and Sussex, 
having no weaker race in their neighbourhood 
to encroach upon, were substantially un- 
altered 

Among these kmgdoms a state of things 
had arisen which Milton m his ignorance 
of the real facts of the case only caricatures 
when he calls their mutual deahngs “the 
wars of kites or crows, flockmg and fightmg 
in the air ” Strife and bloodshed were um 
versal, no kingdom escaped them, even 
Ohnstiamty brought a sword, by far the 
greater number of battles that are hencefor- 
ward recorded were fought between English- 
men Indeed, the several peoples seldom 
came together save as enemies And in the 
course of this warfare the -vicissitudes of 
success were many and sudden, the irresis- 
tible conqueror of one day was the hunted 
fugitive or mangled corpse of the next 
Ceawlin of Wessex, after 5 ears of nearly 
unbroken success, m which Bnton and Jute 
went down before him, was, in o91, himself 
beaten down by his own subjects, and driven 
from his kingdom Kent then rose to great- 
ness under the guidance of Ethelbert, who 
won a sort of supremacy that is stated by 
Bede to have reached the Humber, at the 
same time that another restless warrior, 
Ethelfnth, was makmg the might of North- 
umbria terrible to the north and west of that 
river But Ethelbert shrank back, and 
Ethelfnth fell in battle before the growing 
power of Eedwald, King of the East Angles , 
and for a few years Eedwald held the fore- 
most place among the kmgs that ruled south 
of the Humber Then the turn of Northum- 
bria came m 630 the authority or mfluence 
of her king, Edwm, bore undisputed sway 
from the Forth to the English Channel, save 
in Kent alone Then Benda of Mercia van- 
quished and slew Edwm (634), and seized a 
pa:^ of his supremacy , but was inmself van 
quished and slam m 656 by a successor of 
Edwm’s, Oswy, under whom Northumbria 
regamed a fair share of her former ascend- 
ancy But with the death m battle of her 
next kmg, Egfrith, in 685, the glory and 
greatness of the northern kingdom passed 
away for ever For a hundred and forty 
years longer she kept her independence, 
and at times acted with vigour to the 
north and west , but her part m dotermimng 
the destiny of England was played out 
These were not futile fightmgs, after aE 
The kingdoms were merely takmg the best 
way the} knew of settling among themselves 
which was the m^st worthy to fulfil the 
trust of making England a nation To 
hrmgmg about this end, the newl} founded 


I Church proved an effects e ally Her autho- 
I ntv, hemg an undivided force that proceeded 
from a smgle centre, and her organisation 
covering the whole land, gently drew the 
separate communities together, made the 
idea of unity familiar, and must have fos- 
tered a vague longmg for political imion 
And the practical effacement of aE the smallei 
kingdoms except East Anglia must also have 
done something to smooth the way towards 
this consummation Essex sank, fir&t into a 
Mercian, then seemingl}-, mto a West-S^on 
dependency , m the last quarter of the seventh 
centuT} Ceadwalla of Wessex and his succes- 
sor, Ina, reduced Sussex and Kent beneath 
their dominion , and these states, without as 
yet losmg their separate existence, never 
agam enjO}ed a separate political hfe 
In the rivalry that was thus narrowed to 
Mercia and Wessex, the tide of success, 
during the greater part of the eighth cen- 
tury, ran decidedl} in favour of the former , 
one of the Mercian kings, Ethelbald, was^ 
strong enough to fasten his yoke on the neck 
of Wessex itself And, though the stubborn 
land succeeded m shakmg off this yoke 
by a decisive victory at Burford (752), 
(>ffa, a later Mercian king, managed in his 
long reign (755 — 794) to raise his power to 
an unexampled height Wessex was beaten 
m battle, and driven below the Thames, 
Essex and Kent had become almost parts of 
the Mercian kingdom , and m 792 a deed of 
the foulest -treachery gave Offa the command 
of East Angha From the Welsh, too, the 
masterful Inng wrested the wide sweep of 
scrub-land that lay round Bengwern, and on 
the site of this place built the town of Shrews- 
bury {Scrobhesbyrig^ Scrub-bv/ry), and made 
the dyke that is s-fcill called sffter his name 
the western hmit of his kmgdom, thus 
bringing the area pf England almost to 
its furthest expansion on the side of Wales 
But the sceptre was destmed for Wessex, 
notwithstanmng Bressed down from her 
northern frontier, and forced, as it would 
appear, to give up Surrey and Sussex also, 
she never paused in her slow ad\ ance towards 
Cornwall Somerset was completed, and the 
makmg of Devonshire begun , by the end of 
the century the Exe, from source to sea, was 
a West-Saxon river With the first years 
of the next Egbert, a wise and valiant 
descendant of earlier kings came from 
exile in Charlemagne’s court, to take on 
himself the rule of the kingdom and under 
his direction the West Saxons went steadil} 
forward on the path that led to national 
greatness Egbert was long content to repel 
Mercian invasion, and to push his conquests 
further into the Cornish pemnsula, m his 
reign Devon reached its final hmits, and the 
men of Cornwall were driven, to accept him 
as their overlord At length, in 823, on the 
field of Ellandune, Mercia and Wessex 
measured their strength for the last tune, 
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and there the might of Meroia was 
broken Ere the year was over, Sussex and 
Surrey had re 3 oined, Kent and Essex been 
added to, the victorious kingdom, and the 
East Anglians had successfully revolted from 
Mercia, and put themselves under the pro- 
tection of Egbert The crowning year of 
triumph foP Wessex was 827 , then a smgle 
can^paign made her king master of Mercia 
and awed Northumbria into submission , 
from Edinburgh to Land’s End he was 
sumeme lord or immediate king Of the 
nature and measure of this West-Saxon 
supremacy, no exact knowledge can be 
» gained , doubtless it gave the right to 
demand help in war, and a commanding 
\ oice in the higher concerns of each kmgdom 
An unlooked-for force created the condi- 
tions that converted this supremacy into 
actual kingship Northumbria, Mercia, and 
East Anglia, though bound to Wessex, still 
remained distmct kingdoms, each with its 
dependent king These kingdoms the Danes 
laid in ruins , and after the narrow escape 
of Wessex from the same fate, the line of the 
Lea, the Ouse, and Watling Street divided 
England into two political systems, Wessex 
and the Danelagh, that were practically two 
hostile camps Between these, after Alfred’s 
death, the battle was fought out to the bitter 
end , and this end, when it came — as it did 
in the reign of Edgar (968 — 975) — ^made the 
whole of England a single kingdom But 
either in this or in Canute’s reign, the 
countr\ between the Eoith and the Tweed — 
the Lothians, as they are called — ^fell, or 
was tom, awaj from England under what 
circumstances there is no record can tell us 

The Anglo Saxon Chron Bede and Ethel 
ward are our chief authorities for the history 
of these kingdoms See also Lappenberg Anglo 
Saibon Kings vol i , J E Green The Making of 
England [ J 3 

AngoTildme, or Angoumois, a pro- 
vince in the south of France, was united 
with England by the marriage of Henry II 
with Eleanor of Aquitaine In 1218 it passed 
into the possession of the Count de la Marche, 
stepfather of Henry III In 1303 it was 
annexed to the French crown, but by the 
Treaty of Bretigni in 1360, was restored 
to England, onl;y to be re-conquered by the 
French in 1370 

Angria “w-as a pirate-chief, who occupied 
the rods of Gheriah off the Malabai coast of 
India His depredations had caused him to 
be regarded as the scourge of the adjacent 
seas Clive, on his return to India, in 1756, 
and Admiral Watson, with the English fleet, 
attacked and destroy ed his station 

Angus (the older name of the countv of 
Forfar) was the territory ot one of the great 
Pictish tribes, or sub-kingdoms, and was 
go\emed by a succession of Celtic “maor- 
mors,” one of whom, Dufugan, is stj'led 


** Comes ” in the reign of Alexander I , and 
** was ’ says Mr Skene, “ no doubt, the first 
EarL” After him there is a further succes- 
sion of four Celtic earls from father to son 
Maud, the heiress of the last of these, earned 
the earldom bj marriage first to the family 
of the Com} ns, then to that of the Dmphra- 
viUes In 1297 Gilbert de Dmphraville was 
summoned to Parliament as Earl of Angus 
It IS somewhat doubtful whether this was 
not merel} a courtes} -title, and whether 
Umphravilie was not m reaht} summoned in 
virtue of his baron} of Prudhoe, in North- 
umberland (see Sir H Nicolas, H%sto7 ic Feer~ 
age) but his descendants were, at any rate, 
regularly summoned as Earls of Angus By 
the marnage of Margaret, Countess of Angus, 
with William, first Earl Douglas (as his 
third wife), the earldom passed mto one 
branch of the house of Douglas In 1633 
William, eleventh Earl of Angus, was created 
Marquis of Douglas In 1700 James, third 
Marquis, was created Duke of Douglas 
Archibald, son of the first Marquis, was 
created Earl of Ormond in 1661, and his son 
Archibald was created Earl of Forfar m 1661 
His title and estates devolved, in 1715, on 
the Duke of Douglas, on whose death, m 
1761, the honours ot this family passed to the 
Dukes of Hamilton, for whom, and for the 
celebrated lawsuit which arose out of this 
succession [Douglas, Family op ] 

Edwards Description of Angus 1791 Skeue 
Celtic Scotland m 289 A Jervise JkTemonals 
^ Angus Sir B Burke Dormant and Bxiincb 
JPeeiages p 175 

AngnSy Archibald Dolglas, 5th Earl 
OP, quarrelled with his kmsmen of the royahst 
party, and at the head of the partisans of 
James II , defeated them at Arkenholm 
(14o5) At the siege of Roxburgh, 1460, he was 
wounded b\ the bursting of the same cannon 
which killed James II He was the leader ot 
the baronial party m the conspiracy against 
the mimsters of J ames III at Lauderbndge, 
and from his famous remark on that occasion, 
“ Heed not, I am he who wiH beU the cat, ’ 
was ever afterwards called Archibald Bell- 
the Cat He commanded one wing of the 
msurgent army at the battle of Torwood, 
where James III was killed He became 
Chancellor of Scotland, and in 1488 was 
one of the leaders of the barons at Sauchie 
bum In 1491 he entered into a private 
treaty with Henrv 'VII by which he agreed 
to do his utmost to promote harmony between 
the kings of England and Scotland 

Angus, Archibald Dolglas, 6tii. Earl 
or (d 15j 6), was the grandson of Earl “ Bell- 
the Cat ’ In August, lol4, he married 
Margaret, the Queen Regent of Scotland, 
and mother of James Y , but was shortlv 
afterwards carried ofi to France at the instance 
of John, Duke of Albanv Returning to 
Scotland in 1519, he defeated his enemies, 

I the Hamiltons, in the following year, in the 



battle of Cleanse the Causeway,” and seized 
Edinburgh, though he soon found himself 
compelled to seek a temporary asylum in 
France In lo25 he returned, and became 
guardian of the young king, whom he kept in 
close restraint for three years, until one oi his 
many attempts to escape proved successful 
(1528) On the death of James V , he 
returned to his native country, after coming 
to a secret understanding with the Enghsh 
king that he would do all in his power to 
serve his cause in Scotland In 1543, he 
received Sir Ealph Sadler, the English am- 
bassador, at his Castle of Tantallon , but m 
the following year Angus with the Assured 
Lords threw over Henry, and joined the 
national party, an act which drew down on 
his lands’ the army of Lord Hertford Shortly 
afterwards he defeated the Enghsh at the 
battle of Ancrum Moor 

Burton Eisb of Soot jin 85 &e 

ATig rti-5j McFergus (d 761), obtained 
the Pictish throne, 731, after defeatmg the 
previous king, Alpm, at the junction of the 
Lay and the Earn, and annihilating the 
forces of Nectan MacDenli at Loch Inch In 
732 Angus invaded Dalriada, and drove its 
king to Ireland In 736 he again laid waste 
the kingdom of the Scots, taking the capital, 
Dunad, and throwing Dungal into prison, 
this devastation was repeated in 741, when 
Dalnada for some years sank into the position 
of a Pictish dependency Shortly afterwards 
Angus entered into an alliance with Eadbert 
ot Northumbria against the Bntons of Strath- 
clyde, who submitted in 756 

Animals, Cruelty to In 1822, chiefly 
owing to the exertions of Mr Martin, M P , 
an Act was passed to repress the practice of 
cruelty to animals Subsequently Acts with 
the same object were passed m 1827, 1835, 
and 1854, in great part through the efforts of 
the Eo'val Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Ammals, instituted in 1824 In 
1875 a Koyal Commission was appomted to 
inquire into the question of the vivisection of 
animals In 1876 an Act was passed regula 
ting (but not abohshmg) viMsection, and 
compellmg physiological demonstrators and 
others to take out a certificate to vivisect 

Anjon [Angevins ] 

Anjou, Margaret of [Margaret op 
Anjou ] 

Anlaf (or Olaf) Ouaran {d 980), was 
the son of Sihtnc, Banish King of North- 
umberland After his fathers death, Anlaf 
went to Dublin, but soon left Ireland for 
Scotland, where he married the daughter of 
Constantine, King of Alban It was this 
match which probably provoked Athelstans 
invasion of Scotland m 933 Anlaf next 
appears as his father - in - law s ally at 
Brunanburh m 937 In 943, after his 
cousin Anlaf Godfnthsson’s death, we find 


InTYi rulmg in Northumberland with Rseginald 
Godfrithsson When Edmund conquered the 
tL\e boroughs, ALiilaf opposed him, and took 
Tamworth by storm, but being beset in 
Leicester he made peace with the English king 
In 944, however, Edmund drove both his 
godsons from their kingdom But Anlaf 
again appeared in arms in 9^, and was 
received by the people, till in 952 he was 
driven abroad for the last time by his turbulent 
subjects He now ruled in Dubhn for 
several years, and commanded at the gpeat 
battle ot Tara , but his defeat there by the 
high king of Ireland seems to have wrought 
a change in the old warrior, for he started 
the same year on a pilgrimage to Iona, where 
he died 

The famous legend of Savelole the Dane 
extant m old Enghsh and Erench contains a 
romantic account ot the early years of Anlaf 
Cuaran, and long served to keep his fame alive 
m Northern England especially in Grimsby the 
port of Scandinavian shippers which is tabled 
to have derived its name from one of the cha-^ 
racters in the story See the poem edited bv 
Sir E Madden and Mr Skeat for the Early 
Eng Text Society Ang Saa Chron Elorence 
of Worcester, Chi on sub an 937 &c , Skene 
Celtic Scotland^ i 852 &c 

Anlaf (or Olaf) Godfritlisson (d 941), 
Kmg of Dublm and Northumberland, suc- 
ceeded bis father as King of Dublm m 933 
He came with a great force of Irish and 
Danes to the assistance of his cousin Anlaf 
Cuaran at the battle of Brunanburh, whence 
he fled, as the English song of triumph tells 
us, “ over the dark water Dublin to seek ” 
On the death of Athelstan he was called 
by the Northumbrians to rule over them, hut 
he perished soon after of a grievous disease 

Anlaf Karaldson, Anlaf Trygve- 

son [Olaf ] 

AnnateSy or First Fruits, was the 
first year s income of newh appointed arch- 
bishops and bishops which was exacted 
by the Pope before he would confirm the 
election According to Blackstone, these 
payments were part of the papal usurpa- 
tions over the clergy of these kingdoms, 
first introduced b} Pandulph, tbe Pope’s 
legate, during the reigns of King John and 
Henry III ’ Frequent attempts were made 
to check the payment of such large sums to 
the court of Rome, and in 34 Ed I , when 
there was great complaint of the oppressive 
manner m which the papal legate exacted 
them, the first fruits weie granted to the king 
for two years It was not, however, until 
lo32 that a hill was brought in declaring, 
that whereas “annates had risen, grown, and 
increased by an uncharitable custom, grounded 
upon no good or just title, and the payment 
thereof was enforced bv the restraint of bulls, 
agamst all equity and justice,” the payment 
ot such annates should be discontinued, and 
that any bishop making such payments 
should forfeit all his lands and goods to the 
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king, whilst any bishops whom the Pope 
retnsed to consecrate for non-payment of first 
fruits, should be consecrated m England, and 
‘‘should enjoy their spiritualities and tem- 
poralities as completely as if they had 
obtained their bulls from Pome ” Ihe opera- 
tion of this Act, however, was suspended for 
a time, as If:;snry waited to see whether the 
Pop^ would grant him the wished for divorce 
from Catherine of Aragon , on his refusal the 
rupture with Eome took place, and the 
statute was re-enacted lo34, whilst a clause 
wal^ntroduced providing that archbishops 
and bishops should not “ be presented to the 
Bishop of Eome, otherwise called the Pope, 
for confirmation, or sue out any bulls at his 
court , but that they should be elected bj 
conffe dhhf e In consequence, the paj ment of 
episcopal first-fruits to the Pope ceased from 
tins time 

Anne, Q-ueen {b Feb 6, 1664, s March 9, 
i,702, Aug 12, 1714), the last of the btuart 
so\ ereigns, was the second daughter of James 
II (while Duke of York) and Anne Hyde 
She was bred a Protestant by the express 
command of Charles II , under the care of 
Dr Henry Compton, afterwards Bishop of 
London While still very young, her hand 
was sought by George Louis, electoral 
pnnce of Hanover, who eventually suc- 
ceeded her on the English throne , but in 
1683 she married Geor^, brother of Chris- 
tian V , of Denmark Prmce George was a 
personage completely without talent, capacity, 
or ambition, so that throughout his life 
his pohtical position was altogether insigni- 
ficant Already, before her marriage, Anne 
had conceived what were, perhaps, the two 
strongest emotions of her life The teaching 
of Compton, a zealous Anglican, who had 
suffered for the cause of Church and Kmg in 
the rebelhon, had made her a steadfast and 
devoted adherent of the Church of England 
The design ot altering the succession to the 
throne, on condition that Anne would become 
a Boman Cathohc, entertained by the French 
and English courts, was nullified by the steady 
attachment of the princess to the Protestant 
faith , and Anne had already concen ed that 
violent affection for Sarah J enmngs, who be- 
came in 1678 the wife of John ChurchiU 
[Marlborough], which lasted durmg the 
greater poition of her life It was owing 
to the Churchill influence chiefly that Anne 
consented to notify to William of Orange her 
approval of his landing, and that in the crisis 
of affairs she fled from Westminster to Don&et’s 
house in Eppmg Forest In spite of the 
efforts of her uncle, Clarendon, she made no 
objection to the accession of William III 
and Mary She was herself declared heir to 
the throne, failing issue to the sovereigns, 
and an allowance of iB20,000 settled on her 
Soon after the Bevolution she gave birth to 
William, Duke of Gloucester, the only one of 


her numerous children who survived mlancy 
and he died m 1700 at the age of eleven 
Anne gradually became completely estranged 
from the king and queen, and a party, of 
which the Churchills were the heads, was 
formed about her m opposition, and came to 
be known as the “ Princess Part\ ’ One of 
the points this part} constantly pressed for- 
ward was an inciease in Anne’s income In 
1691, Anne’s estrangement from the king 
went so far that she wrote a letter to James 
II , beggmg his forgiveness On the dis- 
grace of Marlborough, in 1692, Anne quar 
relied with her sister, the queen her guard 
of honour was taken from her, and she was 
treated with mjudicious coldness and disre- 
spect After the death of Mary a formal 
reconciliation was made, through the media- 
tion of Somers, but there was httle fnendship 
on either side Anne resided at St James’s 
Palace during the remamder of Wilham’s 
reign, with some of the state befittmg the 
heiress to the throne 

With the death of William, Anne became 
queen, and reigned o\er England durmg a 
period of twelve } ears crowded with important 
events, and singularly distmguished by 
illustrious men The earlier portion of 
the period is that m which the influence 
of the Marlboroughs prevailed , m the 
second that of their opponents was pre- 
dommant By the year 1702 the Tories, 
Godolphm, N’ottmgham, ITormanb}, and 
Pembroke, had supplanted the great Whig 
mmisters, who were chiefly responsible for 
the Bevolution settlement The war was 
entered upon with vigour, under the auspices 
of Marlborough and Godolphm , a com- 
mission was appointed to draw up terms of 
umon between England and Scotland, and 
the union of the two nval East India Com- 
pames accomplished The chief mihtary 
events of the year were the capture of Venloo, 
Buremond, and Liege, and the expedition 
against V igo Bay In 1 7 0 3 violent opposition 
was offered m the Scotch Parliament to the 
Dmon scheme The Methuen Treaty was 
concluded with Portugal Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, for the augmentation of the livings 
of the poorer clergy, was mstituted Next 
year some changes occurred m the mmistry 
The High Tones, Nottingham, Jersey, and 
Seymour, who thwarted Marlborough’s war 
policy, were dismissed, and their places sup- 
plied bv the Moderate Tories, Harley and St 
John In Jul} Gibraltar was captured, and 
Marlborough won the great battle of Blen- 
heim m August An attempt to tack the 
Occasional Conformity Act to the Land 
Tax Bill was defeated m the Commons 
The Aylesbury election case threatened a 
permanent breach between the two bodies of 
the Legislature In 1706, Peterborough, m 
Spam, captured Barcelona, and established 
the authority of Charles II m Cataloma and 
Yalencia Commibsioners were appomted by 
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the Scotch Paxhament to discuss the terms 
of the Union m London It was graduallj 
becoming evident that IMarlhorough would 
have to rely on a Whig ministry In 1706 
the chief event was the consummation of the 
Umon with Scotland The labours ot the 
commission lasted through the year, and the 
ro;^ al assent was given m March of the f ol- 
lowmg -vear Marlborough gamed the battle 
of RamiUies, thereb j dnvmg the French from 
the FTetherlandb , but m Spam Charles II 
had to evacuate Madrid Mrs Hill now 
began to supplant the Duchess of Marlborough 
m the rojal favour, and the mfluence of 
Harley commenced to be appreciable He 
mstituted a senes of mtrigues m company 
with St John, with a view to dnve the 
Whig ministers from office Meanwhile, 
Loms had made offers for peace, which 
were re]ected In the foUowmg vear, 
Harley’s mtngues, which took the form of an 
attack on the na'val admmistration, were dis- 
covered, and he was forced to resign On the 
failure of a composite mmistry the Whig 
3 unto came into power The mihtary events 

of the year were unfortunate In Spam the 
allies were utterly defeated at Almanza , nor 
was Eugene’s attack on Toulon successful 
In 1708 the Pretender made an unsuccessful 
eiqiedition to Scotland , and Marlborough, m 
Flanders, gained a great victory atOudenarde 
The queen suffered great grief from the loss 
of her husband, to whom she was sincerely 
attached Meanwhile, it was evident that 
the Whig mmistry was insecure Once 
more Lotus offered to treat His terms were 
rejected, and Marlborough won a bloody 
victory at Malplaquet In 1710 important 
changes took place at home Mrs HiIL, now 
Mrs Masham, had completely supplanted the 
Duchess of Marlborough m the royal favour 
The nation was weary of the war , and the 
mjudicious prosecution of Dr SachevereH by 
the Whig mmistry produced a violent outcry 
against them Simderland and Godolphm 
were dismissed, and Harley was entrusted 
with the formation of a Tory mmistiy The 
conference at G^rtriiydenberg resulted in 
nothing In Spam the alhes gamed victories 
at Almenara and Saragossa, and Charles was 
once more established m Madrid , but these 
results were neutrahsed by the defeat of 
Stanhope at Hnhuega It soon became evi 
dent that the new mmistry had determmed 
on a peace pohcy, and that some of them, at 
all events, were willing that the Stuarts 
should be restored The chief event at home 
m 1711 was the formation of the South Sea 
Company Harley, now exceedmgly popular 
on accoimt of Gmscard’s attempt to stab him, 
rapidly opened negotiations for peace Marl- 
borough’s campaign m the year was resultless 
On his return he was violently attacked m 
Parliament, and deprived of his offices 
Twelve new peers were created, m order 
to “swamp” the majority m the House of 


Lords In 1712 Ormonde was placed m com- 
mand of the army, with instructions to 
attempt nothmg The conference was opened 
at Utrecht, and the terms of peace were laid 
before the House In July Ormonde separated 
±rom the allies Marlborough quitted 
England m November, and remamed abroad 
until the queen’s death Tbf Treaty of 
Utrecht was signed in March, 1713 Mean- 
while, the failmg health of the queen made 
the succession question open Harley was 
e\idently imwilling to consent to a return of 
the Stuarts , hut no such scruples restr^ed 
St John, now Viscount Bolmgbroke The 
remodelling of the army was entrusted to 
Ormonde, but the scheme failed owmg to the 
neglect of Harley to supply the necessary 
fimds As a blmd, Bolmgbroke mtroduced 
mto the House a proposition that the Pro- 
testant succession was m no danger The 
design of the Wnngs to bring the Electoral 
Prmce over to England was thwarted by the 
wise caution of George, and by the evideivti 
dislike of the queen to such a step Bohng- 
broke now saw that he must driie Harlej 
from office , and he therefore introduced his 
Schism BiH, which Harley, who was of Low 
Church principles, could not support He 
was accordingly dismissed Everj’iihmg was 
now in Bohngbroke’s favour, but his plans 
were foiled by the fatal lUness of the queen* 
As she la> on her death bed, she was induced 
by a deputation of the Council to entrust the 
Lord Treasurer’s staff to Shrewsbur'v ,now firm 
m his attachment to the house of Hanover 
There is considerable reason, nevertheless, to 
believe that Anne would have consented to 
her brother’s succession to the throne if only 
he would have changed his rehgion 
Anne was very popular with the nation, 
hut this, perhaps, was rather due to the fact 
that she was the last of the dynasty, which, 
m spite of its faults, retained a strong hold 
on the sympathies of Enghshmen, than to 
any special merits of her own She was a 
woman of somewhat narrow mteHect, vio- 
lent prejudices, and weak judgment Her 
strongest pohtical passions were devoted 
attachment to the Established Church, and 
dislike to the "Whigs, whom she regarded as 
the enemies of legitimacy and of royalty 
itself, but, except when her prejudices and 
her obstinacy were roused, she had little 
strength of will, and was easily led by her 
female favourites While she was under the 
fascination of the Duchess of Marlborough, 
she lent herself readily to the great schemes 
of the duke when, suhsequentlj , the in- 
fluence of Abigail Hill was completely ostab- 
hshed ov^er her, she allowed herself with no 
less willmgness to countenance the projects 
of Harley Of taste and wit she had little, 
and she showed scarcely any conception of 
the great intellectual movement which has 
rendered her reign an illustrious penod m 
English literary history She had, however, 
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some compensating qualities Her private 
life was exemplary and excellent , slie was a 
good wife and a devoted motlier Her long 
and mucli-tned friendship with her haughty 
favourite was, at any rate, a testimony of the 
goodness of her heart and the strength of her 
affections “ Scarce any person,’’ says Lord 
Stanhope, ‘^ver endured more for a fnend, 
or fjom a friend ” As applied to her private 
character, at least, the famihar appellation of 
“ good ” Queen jAjine is, perhaps, not unde 
served 

^ Boyer Annals and Biimet Hist of Tns Ovun 
Times both valuable but both to be used with 
care as being the works of violent "Whig par 
tisans Macpherson, Stuai t Papers Coxe 
Memoirs of MaiThoiough Mrs Thomson, Me 
moirs of the Duchess of Mai Iboi ough and of the 
Court of i^een Anne 1839 Piivaie Co^tespon 
dence of the Duchess of Marlboi ough 1838 Oob 
bett Failiamentary Rvst W Wilson Life of 
Defoe 1830 Lamberty Memovies Tindala JRo- 
pin $ Hist of Eng Swift^s works (esp Journal to 
Stella IngiM'i y into the Conduct of the Last Minis 
try and Thoughts on the State of the Nation) and 
• The Sistory of the Last Pom Teai s of Queen Anne 
generally ascribed to him are the ablest ex 
pression of the Tory new see also Torcy 
Memoii es and Bolingbroke Coi i espondence 
There are good modem histones of England 
during Queen Anne’s reign by Lord Stanhope 
(1870) Mr Wyon (1876) and Mr T H Burton 
(1880) and a sketch in Mr Lecky s Hiat oj the 
Eighteenth Century Eor Anne s personal his 
tory see Miss Stncklands Lives of the Queens of 
England [L C S j 

Atttte Boleyu, Queen, second wife of 
Heury YIII {h 1507, d 1536), was the 
daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, who married 
the Lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter of the 
Duhe of H orf oik She was m her 3 outh taken 
by her father to the French court, but re- 
turned in 1522 She is described as a little 
lively brunette, with long black hair and 
beautiful eyes She was the ob 3 ect of much 
dirtation in the Enghsh court, and Henrj 
YIII, beginning from idle gallantry, ad- 
vanced to an uncontrollable passion for her 
Honours and emoluments were showered 
upon her father At last, m 1527, Henry 
YIII resolved to divorce Catherme that he 
might marry Anne, whom he lodged magnifi-® 
cently in his palace The momentous pro- 
ceedings to obtain a divorce were entrusted to 
the charge of Wohey, and when, m 1529, his 
failure was manifest, his fall rapidly followed 
Henrjr YIII still pursued his efforts to obtain 
a divorce, and meanwhile went about the 
country in company with Anne Boleyn Thia 
created much indignation amongst the people, 
and the mode of life of the King and Anne 
Boleyn was generall} regarded as dishonour 
able The vacillation of Pope Clement YII 
had lasted too long for his firmness to be suc- 
cessful , when, at the end of 1532, he issued a 
brief, bidding Henry to take back Catherine, 
and forludding him to marry Anne Boleyn, 
Henry YIII had gone too far to retrace his 
steps On Jan 25, 1633, he was privately 
married, and the new Archbishop (Oranmer) 
pronounced his divorce from Catherine The 


mariiage with Anne was then avowed, and 
confirmed by the archbishop, and the new 
queen was crowned in June On Sept 7 she 
gave birth to a daughter, Elizabeth But Aome 
Boleyn had but a brief enjoyment of the posi- 
tion for which she had waited so long On 
January 7th, 1536, Catharine of Aragon died, 
and Anne Boleyn could not conceal her delight 
Shortly afterwards she brought into the world 
a dead child, to the king s great disappoint- 
ment, as he wished for a male heir He looked 
on Anne’s conduct with suspicion The hght- 
heartedness and brilhancy which had once 
attracted him now seemed to he culpable 
fnvohty On May day the kmg abruptly 
left some games at which he was present 
with the queen, and on the next day Anne 
was committed to the Tower on the charge 
of treason and adultery Her brother, Lord 
Eochford, Sir Henry Noms, Smeaton a 
musician, and Brereton and Weston, gentle- 
men of the bedchamber, were apprehended as 
her accomphces Smeaton and Norris made 
some confessions of guilt, hut it is hard to 
estimate how far they were true That Anne 
was fnvolous, and had behaved with some 
indecorum, may be admitted but opinions 
must continue to differ as to the degree ot her 
guilt She was arraigned before a commission 
of twenty-seven peers, presided over by the 
Duke of Norfolk The evidence of the con- 
fessions was regarded as sufficient for her con- 
demnation Oranmer was mduced to declare 
her marriage null and void, and on May 19, 
1636, Anne Boleyn was beheaded 

Calendar of State Papers of Eenry VIII^ with 
TVrr Brewers Introd to vol iv Fronde Hist 
^ Eng StnckluBd, Lives of the Queens of 
England vol ir Lmgard Hist of Ena vol v 

[M C] 

Atttte, Daughter OE Edwabd lY (5 1475, 
d 1611), was married m 1496 to Lord Thomas 
Howard, son of the Earl of Surrey, by whom 
she had one son, who died in infancy 

Attue, Daughter op Eichari), Duke op 
York {d 1475), was married first to Henrv 
HoEand, Duke of Exeter (q v ), from whom 
she was divorced, and secondlj’- to Sir Thomas 
St Leger 

Atttte MTeviUe, Qtjeen [h 1464, d i486), 
wife of Eichard III ,was the younger daughter 
of Eichard Neville, the great Earl of War- 
wick In 1470 she was betrothed (though it 
IS doubtful whether she was actually married) 
to Edward, Prmce of Wales, son of Henry YI 
After his death at Tewkesbury, in 1471, she 
was sought m marriage hy Eichard, then 
Dnke of Grloucester Clarence, who had 
married her sister Isabel, strongly opposed the 
match, and disguised her as a cookmaid , but 
she was discovered by Eichard, married to 
him m 1473, and bore him a m 1474 In 
1483 she was crowned queen with Eichard 
In 1484 her young son died, “an unhappy 
death/ according to the Oontinuator of tne 
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Cioylmd Chomch, and the queen did not 
long survive him, dying on March 16, 1485 
Cont Cr^land, Chron the Chronicles of Ecus 
Hall and Hohnshed, Strickland Queens of Eng 
n 373 [MO] 

Anne of Bohiemia^ Q,tjeev {h 1367, d 
1394), wife of Hichard II , the daughter of the 
Emperor Charles IV , was married to Richard 
in 1382 Her sweet and gentle disposition 
earned for her the title of “Good Queen 
Anne, ' and her influence seems to have had 
some efiect in mitigating the violence and 
disorder of her husband’s reign It is said 
that the cruel reprisals taken on the Kentish 
revolters w-ere discontinued at her inter 
cession, and that the quarrel between the 
king and the citizens of London, which cul- 
minated in the not of 1392, was healed by 
her mediation In one mstance only does her 
influence appear to have been bad She took 
an actn e part in attempting to bring about 
the divor^ of the kmg s favourite, Le Yere, 
Earl of Oxford, from lus wife, who was con- 
nected with several of the great noble 
families, in order that he might marry one 
of her German ladies, “the landgravme,” 
as Eroissart calls her Anne of Bohemia 
was said to be well versed in the Bible, and 
to have read it in a Bohemian or Ger- 
man version and she and her attendants, 
English and Bohemian, looked with con- 
siderable favour on Wiclif and his followers 
The proscriptions of the “merciless” Par- 
liament of 1386 were specially directed 
against the queen’s attendants, and Kin g 
Richard afterwards declared, at the tml of 
the Earl of Arundel (see State Trials, vol i ) 
that the queen was three hours on her knees 
before the earl, pleading with tears for the life 
of John Oalverley, one of her esqmres There 
IS little doubt that the connection between 
England and Bohemia, brought about bj 
Anne’s marriage, must have done much to 
make the wntmgs of Wichf better known on 
the Oontment,^ and especially in Germany 
Walsmgham, Htfit Anglic u 48 119 153, &c 
Stnckland, Queens of England i 591 ro t x -i 

[b J L J 

Anne of Burgundy {d 1432) was the 
daughter of John Sans Peur and sister of 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy She 
was married in 1423 to John, Duke of Bed- 
ford (q V ) 

Anne ofCIeves^ Queen (5 1617, d 1657), 
fourth wife of Henry VIII , was the daughter 
of John, third Duke of Cleves, by Mane, 
daughter of William, Duke of Julich, Berg, 
and Ravensberg Anxious to secure for E-ng 
laud the goodwill of the Schmalcaldic League, 
Thomas Cromwell, after the death of Jane 
feevmour, ^proposed to Henry an aUiance with 
the German Protestant princes by means of a 
marriage with Anne of Cleves , and the king, 
who was greatly pleased with a portrait 
he received of his intended bnde, willingly 
lent himself to Cromwell’s proposition. 


Landmg at Deal Dec 27, 1539, Anne pro- 
ceeded to Rochester, where Henry first saw 
her Her person, how ever, failed altogether 
to come up to the expectations he had 
formed from her portrait He called a 
council to consider if there was anj possi- 
bihty of getting out of the marriage en- 
gagement to her without invofvmg himself 
m a quarrel with her family A sort of -prior 
contract between Anne and Prancis, son of 
the Duke o± Lorraine, was, howevei, the only 
respectable ob]ection to the marriage^hat 
could be raised , and this, when named to the 
Duke of Cleves’s ambassadors, was completely 
disposed of by an ofler on their part to pro 
duce a formal renunciation of the contiact 
Henry was therefore obliged to submit to 
the distasteful marriage, which was celebrated 
at Greenwich on January 6, 1540 Eor a 
time Henry was able to treat his queen with 
a fair show of respect , but after the execution 
of Cromwell, the original proposer of the 
marriage, he sought no longer to conceal h^s 
feeling of aversion lor her The marriage 
was finaRv annulled, and the decision 
to that effect duly ratified by Parliament, 
on three grounds, viz (!) that she had been 
previously contracted to the Duke of Lorraine , 
(2) that he, Henry, had not inwardly given his 
consent , (3) that the marriage had never been 
consummated As some consolation to Anne 
for this loss of position, it was ananged that 
she should be treated as an adopted sister, and 
that she should enjoy the honours of precedence 
next to the queen and the king’s daughter 
These terms, and the further promise of an 
annual settlement of £3,000, procured Anne’s 
willing assent to the proposed divorce She 
passed the remainder of her days in England, 
where she died at her palace of Chelsea, July 
16, 1567 By Queen Mary’s orders her fune- 
ral was solemnised m Westminster Abbey 
with regal splendour 

Strype, JfemonaTs Proude, Hiat o^Fnq 

[S J L] 

Anne of Denmark, Queen {b 1675, d 
1619), wife of James VI of Scotland and I of 
England, was the second daughter of Frederick 
II , Kmg of Denmark, and was married to 
Tames in 1589 She seems to have been at 
one time a strong Roman Catholic, and at her 
coronation as Queen of England refused to 
receive the sacrament according to the rites of 
the English Church But she took little part 
in politics, and the Roman Catholic party 
quickly found it was useless to hope for any- 
thing from her With the exception of 
some occasional interference in the cause 
of a favourite, she seems to have contented 
herself with entertaining the king and his 
courtiers with balls and masques She was 
never on ery good terms with her husband, 
and took great delight in making him jealous 
and exposing him to ridicule She is reported 
to hai e been on rather intimate terms both 
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with, the Earl of Murray , who was assassinated 
(it IS suggested with the king’s connivance) 
by the Earl of Huntley, and with Alexander 
Ruthven brother of the Earl of Gowrie, who 
met with a similar fate The pleasantest fact 
that IS recorded about her is her intercession for 
Sir Walter l^leigh’s hf e Her character has 
been very dmerently represented, but perhaps 
Hume's estimate, that she was “ a woman 
eminent neither for her vices nor her virtues,” 
IS on the whole the fairest one 

%^trickland, Queens of Eng Jesse, Mem of 
the Stuarts Aikm Court of James I 

Annesley Case, The (1743), arose out 
of a disputed claim to the honours and estates 
of the Anglesey peerage Soon after the 
assumption of the title by Richard, sixth earl, 
Tames Amiesle;y, who professed to be the son 
of Lord Altham, elder brother of the earl, 
laid claim to the title and estates The 
claimant, who was popularly known as the 
T^ortunate young nobleman,” stated that he 
had been kidnapped m infancy by his uncle s 
orders, and sent to the American colomes 
On November 11, 1743, he commenced an 
action against his uncle in the Insh Court of 
Exchequer The result of the trial (which 
was said to have been the longest known up to 
that time) was that he gained a verdict, but 
made no further effort to obtain his title On 
the death of Richard sixth earl, in 1761, the 
right of his son Arthur to succeed him was 
disputed The Insh House of Lords confirmed 
his title The Enghsh House of Lords, how- 
ever, held that the earldom of Anglesey had 
expired with the father of this nobleman, 
who, however, contmued to sit m the Insh 
Parliament as "Viscount Valentia, and was 
subsequently created Earl of Mountmoms 
State Trials xvn 1139, &c Gentleman s Maga- 
zine vol xm 

Anxiesley’s Case (1719) produced an 
important constitutional dispute between the 
Enghsh and the Irish Houses of Lords A 
suit for the possession of certain lands in 
Kildare, between Hester Sherlock andMaunce 
Annesley, had been decided in favour of the 
latter by the Irish Court of Exchequer On 
appeal, the Insh House of Lords re\ ersed the 
decision This might have been considered 
final , but Annesley appealed to the English 
House of Lords, who affirmed the judgment 
of the Court of Exchequer, and ordered 
Annesley to be put in possession of the estate 
The court made an order accordingly, but 
the Shenff of Kildare refused to execute it 
He was thereupon fined £1,200, and brought 
his case before the Insh House of Lords 
That body resolved, after taking the opmions 
of the judges, that the final right of appeal 
from the Irish courts lay with them, and 
ordered the Barons of the Exchequer mto 
custody for acting on the decision of the 
English House The latter, however, caused 
a Bill to be brought in (which passed by a 
majont} of 63), asserting the infenor position 


of the Insh House of Lords, and depriving 
it of all appellant junsdiction whatsoever 
This Act was a mere stretch of power, for the 
Irish Lords had frequently entertained both 
wnts of error and appeals in eqmty 

Eailiamentwiy Rist vn 642 KaUaTY) Const 
Rist , V , chap xvm Lecky Eist of Eng , ii 
4lJ# 

Aunnities are certam sums of money 
paid yearly, and are charged upon the person 
or personal estate of the indnidualfrom whom 
thej are due If an annuity is charged 
upon real estate it is called a rent charge 
Before the reign of Anne the annuities 
which had been granted by the crown as 
a reward for services performed, or for other 
reasons, had been charged upon the heredi 
tary revenues, and it had been held that the 
king had power, in law, to bmd his successors 
On the accession of Queen Anne an Act was 
passed to restrain the alienation of any por- 
tion of the hereditary re^ enues tor a longer 
period than the hfe of the reignmg sovereign, 
so that it became the practice to re grant 
annuities and pensions at the beginnmg 
of a fresh reign On the estabhshment of a 
civil list under George III , government 
annuities were charged on it instead of on 
the hereditary revenues , and the indiscrimi 
nate grantmg of pensions by the crown was 
checked by Act of Parliament, 1782, the lush 
annuities being regulated in 1793, and the 
Scotch in 1810 In 1837 the nght of the 
crown to grant pensions was restricted to 
£1,200 a year, and to ^‘such persons as ha\e 
just claims on the royal beneficence ” The 
system of granting annuities as a political 
bribe, wnich had been much in fa\our 
under the Stuarts, was done away with m 
I70o, when holders of government annuities 
were declared incapable of sitting in Parha- 
ment, though the Act was occasionally evaded 
by the grantmg of secret pensions The sys- 
tem of raismg government loans by means of 
annuities began m 1692, when the “ MiUion 
Act” empowered the raismg of that sum for 
the expenses of the French war by means of 
a tontme annuity, and several similar statutes 
were passed durmg the war of Queen Anne’s 
reign During the Austrian Succession and 
Seven Years’ Wars, government annuities were 
frequently granted by 'way of bonus or pre- 
mium to the subscribers of government loans 
In 1773 a measure was passed through the 
House of Commons, under the auspices of 
Burke, to enable the workmg classes to 
mvest their savings in the purchase 
of deferred annmties, but it was rejected 
by the Lords In 1779 the government 
was authorised to raise £7,000,000 by an- 
nmty “The government of that penod,” 
says Mr Walford, “was driven to great 
extremities for raismg money , nearly every 
session one or two Annuity Acts were passed, 
generally accompamed by a lottery ” Acts 
were passed on die subject m 1808, 1817, and 



18o3, tlie last named, ‘besides consolidating 
and amending the law on government annui- 
ties, inangixrated the system of granting 
annuities for small amounts through the 
medium of Savings Banks 

May Consb Sist Walford s Inswranoe Cych 
^cBdia conteiius an elaborate and exhaustive 
article embracing' both pubhc and private an 
nmties Statutes 4 W & M c 3 19 Geo III 
c 18 48 Geo IH , c 142 16 and 17 Vict c 45 
[S J L] 

Auselm^St {b 1033, 1109), Archbishop 

of Canterbury, was born at or near Aosta His 
father, a vassal of Maurienne, was a man of 
some wealth and position, but of unthrifty 
habits and violent temper When only fifteen 
Anselm ardently desired to enter the monastic 
life, but his father refused his consent A 
severe lUness did not soften the old man, and 
when his mother’s death removed the last 
barrier to the father’s tyranny, Anselm crossed 
the Alps with a single attendant to seek a 
career and escape his father’s oppression He 
spent three years in Burgundy, and was thence 
attracted to Normandy Alter a sojourn at 
Avranches, where Lanfranc had once taught, 
Anselm removed to Bee, now flounshmg 
under Lanfranc as pnor After a severe course 
o± study and disciphne he took the vows, at the 
age of twenty-seven Three years later he was 
elected prior on Lanfranc removing to Caen 
His administration made Bee inferior only to 
Oluny in general repute and superior to it in 
learnmg Not only did Bee turn out great 
scholars,but Anselm infused a high intellectual 
tone into the whole monastery He now pub- 
lished his famous J^roslogiim and Monologxon^ 
and in 1078, when Herlwin died, was made 
abbot This office led to several visits to Eng- 
land, to look after the estates Bee had obtained 
from the Conqueror These visits made him 
widelyknown among all classes of Englishmen 
He renewed his connection with Lanfranc, now 
archbishop, became acquainted with Eadmer 
^ of Canterbury, his future biographer, and 
established cordial relations with Earl Hugh 
of Chester He had a good word to say for 
English samts like Alphege when Lanfranc 
demed their claims to martyrdom Lanfranc 
died in 1089, and everyone recognised m 
Anselm the one man who could, as at Bee, 
continue Lanfranc s work and keep 'Wilham 
II in check But William kept the see vacant 
four years, to secure, with the rich temporah 
ties, freedom from unpleasant advice In 1092 
Anselm again visited England, very unwil- 
lingly, lest he shoidd be accused of ambition, 
but overcome at last by the importunit^^ for 
spiritual consolation of Earl Hugh, now 
very lU Anselm was stiU in England when 
a sudden illness stirred Bufus’s sluggish con 
science, and he resolved to atone for his past 
enmes by making the Abbot of Bee arch- 
bishop Anselm was almost dragged before 
the sick king’s bed, and after a show of resis 
tance, ludicrous if not sincere, was positively 


forced to accept the office But if archbishop 
he would maintain all the rights of his church 
Only on Wilbam’s promise to resign the tem- 
poralities, to listen to Anselm’s ad\ loe in things 
spiritual, and to acknowledgeUrbanll instead 
of the imperial anti-Pope Clement, did he 
suhmitto consecration (Dec 4,1093) William 
soon recovered, relapsed into ms old ways, 
and quarrelled with Anselm Anselm’* pre- 
sent of goo marks was scornfully rejected as 
inadequate His desiie for the convocation 
of a council to check the tide of pro^ac\ 
and profanitj was equally unheeded At last 
Wilham’s refusal to acknowledge Urban, or 
to allow Anselm to go to Rome to receive the 
pallium from that Pope, led to a definite rup 
ture The Great Council of Rookmgham failed 
to make Anselm give way to Wilham, but 
the kmg ended the dispute himself by secretly 
acknowledging Urban, and getting from him 
Anselm’s pallium The fresh difficulty of 
Anselm’s refusal to accept it from lay hands 
was got over by his taking it himself from tne 
high altar of his cathedral But withm a 
year William brought him before the Curia 
Regis on a charge of madequately fulfilling 
his feudal obligations in the Welsh war 
Anselm now appealed to the Pope, wrung 
from Rufus a licence to travel, and left Eng 
land in October, 1097 William at once seized 
on the estates of his see At Rome, Anselm 
soon found that Urban, though very friendly, 
was too waxj to quarrel with the English 
king While in Italy he took part in two 
councils At Ban he defended the double 
Procession against the Greeks At the 
Lateran he shared in excommunicatmg all 
concerned with the sin of lay mvestituro 
Tired of fruitless Waiting, Anselm left Italj 
m the early summer of 1099, and lived chiefly 
at Lyons, tiU William’s death and Henry’s 
need of friends recalled him from exile But 
though Henry had urged Anselm’s immediate 
return, he required him before long to renew 
his homage, and he again “invested” with 
his archbishopnc Thus the investiture con- 
test at last crossed over into England, but 
was conducted in a spirit different from that 
displayed by Gregorj. YII and Henry lY 
Anselm absolute'^y refused to yield, Heni’v 
insisted on prerogative and precedent but 
king and prelate alwajs treated each othei 
with the utmost courtesy An agreement to 
refer the matter to the Pope led only to Pas- 
chal II ’s strong support of Anselm , and as 
Henry would not give way, the pnmate went 
into exile a second time in 1103 In 1105 
Anselm felt compelled to threaten excom 
mumcation, but his ultimatum led to an inter- 
view and reconcibation with Henry, when 
the famous compromise was devised which 
half a generation later was accepted at Woims 
by Pope and Emperor In 1106 Anselm 
returned He gave canonical consecration to 
the bishops irregularly appointed during the 
rupture, and efficiently aided Henry against 
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the feudalists He found time to compose 
a treatise on the Agreement of Grace and 
Predestination with Free Will He died 
April 21, 1109, aged seventy-six, and was 
buried next to Lauirano at Canterbury Not 
till the end of the fifteenth century did 
he receive formal canomsation from the 
worst of po;g|ps, Alexander VI , but long 
before this Dante had placed him m paradise 
among the greatest saints of Christendom 
Anselm’s personal character was lofty and 
pure But the samt in private hfe was also 
a chll^chman and a politician of high rank, 
the successful governor of a great abbey and 
greater see, and the author of the mvestiture 
compromise He represented the highest 
ideals of mediaeval Christendom His contest 
'With William and Henry was to him a 
struggle for prmciple and divine law agamst 
mere foice and worldhness That it involved 
the subordination of budding nationality to 
dying cosmopohtanism, the subjection of the 
st§te to a spiritual tyranny as ruthless as that 
of William, could not be seen by Ans filTn 
As the precursor of at least one side of 
scholastic philosophy, Anselm has an equal 
claim to fame Although his unsystematic trea- 
tises became undulj neglected when brought 
into competition with the vast and methodical 
tractates of the later schoolmen, he, more 
than anyone else, gave that impulse to justifv 
Scripture and the Church by reason and 
dialectic, which was the dominant idea of the 
most characteristic school of mediaeval pbilo- 
sophj In the Monolog%on, he tried to 
“ elicit from the neces^^ity of reason, without 
the aid of Scripture, the idea of God and the 
real foundation of it,” by recourse to the 
Platonic theory of “ ideas,” as expressed by 
St Augustme In the Froslogion he pur- 
sues the same Ime still further, and anti- 
cipates Descartes’ famous principle ** that the 
idea of God in the human mind necessarily 
im olves the reality of that idea ” His Cm 
Dem Komo attempts to estabhsh a logical 
and rational theory of the Incarnation, and 
has profoundly influenced all subsequent 
speculation on that subject His crude 
realism passed away with the advent of more 
systematic thinking, but the impulse he gave 
remained permanent 

The best editions of Anselm s works are those 
of Dom Gerberon (Pans 1675) and IMCipme 
(Patrologxos Cursus Con^pletus) Cwr Deus Homo 
has been translated into Enghsh (Oxford 1858) 
and the Monologwn and Proslogion mto Prench 
'With comments in Bonchittfes RatwTLahvme 
Chritim (Pans 1842) Some of the Meditations 
have been done into English by Dr Pusey 
Eadmer s Vita Anselmi and Historia HoveTla 
(pnnted in Migne Patrolog v 159) are our great 
sources for the personal and pohtical career of 
Anselm After 1093 his history is the history of 
the time and much therefore can be got from 
the general authorities for the penod They 
are fully and elaborately worked up in Mr 
Freeman s Wilham Rufiis Dean Church s 
Saint Anselm is the best general account of him 
m Enghsh, better than that in Dean Hooks 


Lives of the Archbishops of Cant&thury Church s 
preface enumerates the chief modem works on 
Anselm Professor Hasse s Anselm von Cantei 
buiy is full and careful Professor Francks 
work is shorter and more meagre M. Charles 
de Bemusat s Saint Anselme de Canta bery is ot 
great importance There are other accounts by 
Mohler Saisset and Montalembert An elabo- 
rate though not altogether satisfactory Lifehss 
been published (1883) by Mr M Eule 

[TFT] 

Anson, George, 1st Baron {b 1697, 
d 1761), m 1716 became second lieutenant 
of H M S Smnpshzre, and duiang the two 
following years sailed under Admiral 
Byng in the Mediterranean In 1724 
he attamed the rank of post-captam 
He visited South Carolma, and founded 
the town of Anson (1733) In 1740 he was 
despatched with six vessels to sail round Cape 
Horn and rifle the shores of Peru Beset by 
temble storms, he appointed the island of 
Juan Fernandez as a rendezvous for his ships 
Next scurvy broke out The vessels at length 
arrived at the island, except the Wager, wluch 
was wrecked The Spanish fleet sent to 
attack them was driven back into the Bio de 
la Plata Foiled in his attempt to catch the 
Spanish treasure ship, Anson sailed westward 
from America with the Centmion, his sole 
lemammg ship, and arrived at Spithead m 
June, 1744, alter an absence of three years 
and nine months, during which he had cir- 
cumnavigated the globe He was at once 
appomted Bear Admiral of the Blue and 
Commissioner of the Admiralty In 1746 
he was made Vice Admiral In the fol- 
lowing year he commanded the Channel 
squadron, and defeated De la Jonquiere ofl 
Cape Funsterre For this exploit he was 
raised to the peerage In 1749 he hecame 
Vice-Admiral of Great Britain, and m 
1751 First Commissioner of the Admiralty 
He commanded at the descent on Cher- 
bourg m 1768 Anson s talents were of a 
rather mediocre order, and scarcely bore a 
proportion to the honours and success he 
attained He was dull and somewhat un- 
ready in business, so that it was said of him 
after his famous expedition that he had been 
round the world but never in it He was, 
however, a man of great courage, coolness, 
and determination 

"Waldegrave Memoirs Anson s Voyage, com 
piled fcom his papers soon after bis return in 
1744 and frequently reprinted, D L Purvis 
English Cm cumnavigeitors 1 874 

Anstruther, Sir Bobert {b 1768, d 
1809), was quartermaster-general to Sir Balph 
Ahercromby’s army m Eg'jpt, in the cam- 
paign of 1800 In* 1808 he went to Portugal 
with the reinforcements for Sir Arthur Wei 
lesley’s division, and was present at the battle 
of Vimiera, in command of a brigade In 
the subsequent campaign of this 'y ear he com- 
manded the rear-guard of Sir John Moore’s 
army dunng the retreat He died of exhaus- 
tion and fatigue, brought on by his exertions 
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duxing the campaiga, the day after the army 
arrived at Corunna, and was "bnned at that 
city by the side of commander 
Napier, Peninsular War 

Anti - Com - Law Xioagne [Cohn 
Laws ] 

Antigua, the most important of the 
Leeward Islands, was discovered hy Columbus 
m 1493 In 1632 an English settlement was 
founded in the island by Sir Thomas Warner, 
a further mflux of colomsts from Bntam 
tdlang place m 1663, m which year a grant ot 
the island was made to Lord Willoughbj In 
1666 it was ravaged by a French expedition 
from Martimque, but by the Treaty of Breda, 
in the same year, was formally ceded to Bntam 
In 1710 an insurrection caused by the mis- 
conduct of the governor, Colonel Park, took 
place, and the governor was slain , m 1737 a 
proposed rebellion of the negroes was crushed 
before it came to anythmg The emanci- 
pation of the slaves in 1834 was effected 
without any of the disturbances which took 
place in Jamaica In 1871 Antigua became 
part of the Federation of the Leeward Islands, 
and IS the residence of the governor-m chief , 
even before that date it was a representative 
colony, its affairs being administered by a 
governor, a legislative council nominated by 
the crown, and an elective legislative assem- 
bly of fourteen members 

B Edwards ffisi of West Indies E M Mar 
tin, Mist of the Bnttsh Colonies vol u 

Antl-Jacobm, The, was a magazine 
established m Nov , 1797, and brought out 
weekly gntil the following July, under the 
editorship of Williaip G-ifford The object 
of, the pap^ was mainly pohtioal, being in 
tended to satirise the Jacobin prmciples of 
*the Fox section of the Whigs The most 
dfStmgnished of its contributors were John 
Blpbkham Frere and George Canning, the 
latter of whom was the author of the cele 
^ story of the “ Needy Knife Grinder ” 

lis object was political, it contamed 
parody of the literature of the daj, 
of Sbut^ey and Darwin, both of 
a&rded fertile subjects for Canning’s 
Witt,, The uinti-Jacobm as at first projected 
had hut a short life The first number was 
pnbjiahed Nov "ao, 1797, and the last on July 
& m Jihe :&^llowmg year It was, however, 
centmued on a new pkn, with less of a political 
and more of a Eterary character, imtal 1818 
Bom© of the papers that appeared in it have 
frequently Been reprmted 

AxLti-Biairery As^HP^atj-ou [Slave 
Trade ] 

Autma., Alexander Kacdonnbll, 3rd 
Earl op (& 1615, 1699), was a Boman 

Catholic, and an active supporter in Ireland 
of James II after the Eevolution He was 
sent with 1,200 men to occupy Londonderrv, 
but the mhabitants shut the gates in his 


face, and he thought it prudent to retire to 
Colerame At the battle of the Boyne his 
cavalry fled, without striking a blow, befoie 
the enemy Lord Antrim was attainted of 
high treason, hut was subsequently included 
in the provisions of the Treaty of Limerick, 
and his honours and estates were restored to 
him 

Antrim, Bandal Macdonnell, Marquis 
OP (d 1682), was employed in 1641 to gam over 
the Irish army, and he greatly ingratiated 
himself with the Catholics Though a Ca^olic 
and a Cavalier, he was eager to fight the Ulster 
lebels, and offered his aid to Monroe, who, 
however, treacherously seized him, and kept 
him a prisoner for eight months, when he 
escaped, joined Owen O’Neil, and became one 
of the Kilkenny Council, pretending that he 
would bring 10,000 men over to England 
The 1,500 men under Kolkitto who jomed 
Montrose in 1 644 wei e sent by him Clarendon 
saj s of him that he was a narrow-mmded and 
vain man, and aspired to supplant Ormonde'as 
a commander, though whoUy unfit for the post 

Clarendon Eist of the Mehellion Froude, 
Png in It eland 

Antwerp, The Surrender or (1706), 
was an important advantage for the allies 
in the War of the Spanish Succession The 
town was the key to the Scheldt fortresses, 
and m fact commanded the whole of Brabant 
and West Flanders “It might otherwise 
be described,” says Mr Burton, “ as repre- 
senting in enlargement the relation of its own 
citadel to the minor fortified works attached 
to its walls, since it was the centre of converg- 
ence to a group of fortified towns hound to it 
by an apparatus of dykes and canals ” Marl- 
borough was so convinced of its importance 
that he termed his plans against it “the 
great design ” The fortress had previously 
been occupied by Boufilers, wbo had driven 
Opdam from it After the battle of Bamillies, 
Cadogan was sent to summon the town 
Marlborough awaited the news with anxiety , 
as a siege would cause great delay The in- 
habitants were, however, to a man in favour 
of their new king, and the French were there- 
fore compelled to give up the town For the 
remamder of the war it temainod m the 
hands of the allies 

Coxe Marlboi ouqh Burton, Rtngn of Quern 
Anne Wyon, Beign of Anne 

Antwerp, Expedition against (1809) 
[Walcheren Expedition ] 

Appa SaBib was the nephew of Bagojee 
Bhonslah [MAHRATTAs],on whose death (1816) 
he became regent of Nagpore, in consequence 
of the idiotoy of the heir, Fasswajee Being 
opposed hy a powerful faction in the court and 
zenana, he turned to the English, and a sub- 
sidiary treaty was concluded Ma> 27, 1816, 
which provided that a force of 6,000 infantry, 
and a regiment of ca^alry, together with the 
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due proportion of artillery, should he subsi- 
dised by the Nagpore state at an expense of 
seven lacs and a Mlf per annum , and that the 
rajah should engage in no foreign negotiation 
without the concurrence of the British govern- 
ment On Feb 1, 1817, Passwajee was stran 
gledby older of Appa Sahib, who immediately 
mounted the IJirone with the title of Madajee 
Bhonslah Anxious to be freed from de 
pend&ice, he entered into the Mahratta 
confederacy against the English, while pro- 
fessmg the most inviolable attachment to the 
latt^ On hearing of the attack made on 
Mr Elphmstone by Bajee Eao on Nov 5, 
he inveighed against such perfidy m very 
strong terms, though at the same time he was 
preparing his resources for a treacherous 
attack on the Enghsh residency This 
actually took place soon after, and was 
followed by the gallant defence of the Tula 
buldee hiUs by the British against the 
forces of the rajah, which termmated m his 
c^plete defeat On Dec 15 the Eesident 
was able to require the rajah to surrender 
at discretion, on the understanding that his 
throne would be restored to him He was 
restored to his dignities Jan 8, 1818, but 
again proving treacherous, was once more 
dethroned, and died a pensioner on the bounty 
of Eunjeet Smgh 

Mill, Eist of India CWilson s ed ) viu ch 

IV —IX 

Appeal of Treason [Tkeason ] 
Appeals to Rome [Papacy ] 

Appellants^ or Iiords Appellant, 

was the name given to the nobles who 
in 1387 appealed” of treason Eichard II ’s 
mimsters, De Yere, Neville, De la Pole, 
Tresdidn, and Bi ember When it was known 
that the king, with the aid of his supporters 
in various parts of the country and the citizens 
of London, was attempting to resume the fuU 
exercise of his authority, of which he had 
been deprived by the commission forced on 
him the previous year, the Duke of Gloucester, 
with a large body of troops, marched to 
London, and compelled him (Nov 17) to 
receive a petition of complaint against the 
rojal counsellors On this proceeding he 
immediately fled The Appellants exhibited 
the bill of impeachment m the Parhament 
which met in Feb , 1388, and, in spite of the 
protests of the judges, it was earned Three 
of the ministers had already escaped from 
the kingdom, but Tresilian and Brember 
were arrested and put to death The Appel- 
lants were flve in number — the Duke of 
G-loucestor, and the Earls of Derby, Notting- 
ham, Warwick, and Arundel [Richa.rdII , 
G-lolcester, Thoveas, Duke or ] 

Appellate Jurisdiction is ''the ju- 
risdiction exercised by a court of justice at 
the instance of a person complaining of the 


decision of another court called, in reference 
to the court of appeal, the court below ’ Be- 
fore the Norman Conquest no suit could be 
earned to a higher tribunal until it had been 
first heard in the Hundred Court, thence 
an appeal la> to the Shire Moot, and thence 
to the Witenagemot, which was the final court 
of appeal Under the Norman kmgs, appeals 
were decided in the Curia Eegis , while the ap- 
peal from the ordinary law courts under Henry 
II lay to the sovereign as the source of 
justice, and to the Gmeihum Ot dznm imn By 
degrees, however, petitions for redress were 
addressed to the Chancellor rather than the 
king, and in the reign of Edward III the 
Court of Chancery was constituted as a Couit 
of Equity, but not of appeal The Conctlmm 
Ordinm lum (and not the Co^trmune Concilium) 
was for long the onlj court of appeal, by 
degrees its appellate jurisdiction passed to 
the House of Lords, whose power to hear 
common law appeals has ne^er been ques- 
tioned In 1661, however, in the famous 
case of SJm ley v Fagg^ the Commons denied 
that the Lords could hear appeals from 
equity, but this right, first asserted in the 
reign of Charles I , has never been attacked 
since In 1368, the Court of Fxehegua 
Chamber was created as an intermediate 
court of appeal between the Common Law 
Courts and the House of Lords , the powers 
of this court were extended in 1685, and 
reconstituted in 1831 Under Henry VIII , 
appeals from the ecclesiastical courts to 
Borne were forbidden under the penalty of 
praemunire, and appeals from the arch- 
bishops^ courts were declared to he to the 
king m Chancery, who was to appoint Lord^ 
Delegates of Appeals to hear appeals fiom the 
Admiraltv, ecclesiastical, and baronial courts 
In 1832 thus appellate jurisdiction was trans- 
ferred to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council By the Supreme Court of Judi,- 
cature Act (36 & 37 Vict , c 60) of 1873, the 
appellate functions of this committee, and of 
the Court of Exchequer Chamber, weretra^s*- 
ferredto the High Court of Appeal constitute ^ 
by that Act, with appellate jurisdiction from* 
all courts of common law aud equity, and 
from the Palatine Courts of Durham anfiXan 
caster The final appeal was stall left to 
the House of Lords [Chancery ExcHEauER 
Chamber, Lords, House of ] 

Beeves, JSist of Eng law Stephen, 
mental les H Broom, Const Awt ^ J 

Apprentices are persons bound by m 
dentures to serve a master for a certain 
period, receiving i^jlretum for their services 
mamtenance and instruction m their master^s 
craft The system of apprenticeship in 
England is of very ancient date, and probably 
was instituted as early as the trade gilds 
themselves In mediaeval times the principle 
of combination amongst members of one 
trade was unn^ersally recogmsed, and in 
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order to practise any craft it was necessary to 
Ibecome feee of tke company or gild of that 
cmft This freedom was obtained by serving 
an apprenticeship of so many years , and as 
the number of apprentices which each master 
was allowed to take was usually limited, i 
material check was placed upon the numbers 
of those who were privileged to exercise each 
trade Although the system of apprentice- 
ship existed in England from about the 
twelfth century , and is occasionally referred 
to in Acts of Parliament (e ^ , 12 Rich II , 
c 3), it was not until 1563 that the famous 
Statute of Apprentices was passed By this 
Act no person was allowed to exercise a 
trade unless he had previously served a 
seven years apprenticeship to it, though 
the restriction did not, of course, affect 
trades which were estabhshed m England 
after the passmg of the statute This Act 
was speedily found very burdensome, and, 
although it was held to apply only to towns, 
it was repealed in 1814 on the recommen 
dation of a committee of the House of 
Commons , some reservations were, however, 
made “ m favour of the customs and by-laws 
of the city of London and of other cities 
and of corporations and companies lawfully 
constituted” In 1601 it was enacted that 
the overseers of a parish might bmd pauper 
children as apprentices until their twenty- 
fourth year, but in 1728 the age was reduced 
to twenty-one In 184^ an Act was passed 
which regulated the binding of boys appren- 
ticed on board vessels, such boys to be between 
the ages of twelve and seventeen The terms 
of apprenticeship in Ireland and Scotland 
were much less than m England, varymg 
from five to three years, and m Scotland, 
says Adam Smith, “ the corporation laws are 
less oppressive than in any part of Europe ” 
Apprenticeship, though not now necessary, 
except m a few cases (as that of sohcitors 
and the like), is frequently entered mto by 
contract, the master bemg in all cases bound 
to provide necessary food, clothing, and 
lodgmg The apprentices of the Elizabethan 
and Btuart periods were usually the sons of 
;>eomen or tradesmen, and, being forbidden 
to wear the genteel rapier, carried a stout 
bat or club Hence the cry when an uproar 
commenced of “’Prentices’ clubs’ ’ From 
the time of the Tudors the apprentices ot 
London were the special “champions of mer 
cantile jealousy arrayed against aristocratio 
arrogance, and are to he found m almost 
every London not, until they were finally the 
conquerors at Marston Moor and Hasehy ” 
Macpherson Annals of^Gommerce m 44i 607 

[LOS] 

Appropnation of Supplies The 

successive maxims, the enforcement of which 
finally secured to the Commons the com- 
plete control of taxation, were (1) that the 
Parliament alone could gra^ supphes, and 


the Commons alone originate such grants, 
(2) that their petitions for redress must be 
answered before supplies should he granted 
(3'\ that the right to grant mclndes the nght 
to decide the appropriation of the grant for 
definite purposes, and to demand the audit of 
its expenditure The Parliament of the six- 
teenth century saw the two former of these 
claims constantly e\aded hy the arbitrary or 
underhand action of the crown They “Segan 
also to see that thewaj to counteract this, and to 
counteract at the same time the extravagance 
or dishonesty of the minister of the crow^*Vas 
by puttmg m force the third claim This had 
been suggested in the early struggles of the 
thirteenth century as in 1237, when the 
crown offered to allow a committee of the 
Great Council to supervise the expenditure of 
the grant then asked for The plan comes 
forward again in 1262 and in 1266 its im- 
portance, however, was not yet realised No 
doubt under Edward I it was felt to be 
enough that Parhament alone should make 
grants, while under Edward III , Parliament 
advanced to the principle of redress before 
supply , yet the principle of appropriation was, 
even in these reigns, plainly exhibited in the 
custom of explaining to the country in the 
writ of summons to Parliament what the 
specific purpose was of the grant about to be 
demanded, whether for a French, a Welsh, or 
a Scotch war, or for defence of the seas, or 
for protection against invasion Indeed, 
under Edward III the grant vas commonly 
stated to be made for this particular purpose , 
while in 1377 the grant for defence of the 
seas IS put by the Commons into the hands 
of the London citizens, Walworth and Phil- 
pot, to expend, and m 1390 is clearly dis- 
played the distinction between the ordinary 
and the war expenditure, ten shilhngs and 
thirty shilhngs respectively being allotted to 
each, out of the forty shillings tax on every 
sack of wool The piinciple thus estabhshed 
was fully accepted in the Lancastrian reigns 
Tonnage and poundage, for instance, became 
the recognised appropnation for defence of 
the seas, as the household expenses were sup- 
posed to be provided out of the crown lands 
and Fortescue wished the pnnciple carried 
further, so that the crown lands should be 
redeemed, and inahenably set apart for such 
extraordinary expenses as embassies, pensions, 
protection against invasion, &c It was, in 
fact, the increasmg poverfcj of the crown that 
directed attention to the distinction of the 
vanous heads of expenditure, and the need of 
a strict system of appropriation , and it was 
natural, therefore, that when tho crown, in 
Yorkist and Tudor hands, became wealth), 
as well as despotic, these distinctions, and the 
appropriations among them, should be lost 
sight of Parliament met but rarely, ton- 
nage and poundage were granted for the 
kings life, benevolences filled up the royal 
coffers, already enriched by forfeitures, and 
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not till the reign of Charles II is the con- 
trol resumed hy the old means — ^the first case 
being in 1665, TV'hen a grant was made for 
purposes of the war alone After the Bevolu- 
tion, nnmsters brought in annual estimates 
of the sums required under different heads 
and Fox’s resolution in 1781 would ha\e 
effected this^tiU more completely, by making 
it illegal to issue any moneys not appropriated 
by Parliament This has now become a con- 
stitutional rule, and in the annual estimates 
the sums asked of Parhament are specifically 
apji^ppriated to their several purposes, and 
the Budget voted item by item The prin- 
ciple has been completed by the reforms 
oiigmated by Burke, which ha-ve reduced the 
Oil'll lust to an amount fixed to meet the actual 
personal and roj al expenses of the sovereign, 
and relieved him of many payments for 
national objects, so that Parhament no longer 
has schedules of crown debts to pay off at 
intervals, and its strict rights of appropriation 
now extend over crown expenses as over all 
5ther heads of pubhc expenditure 

Sir John Portescue On the Monarchy of JEng 
land Grneist, Das Self government Gneist Fe) 
Vjaltungsrecht P V Smith The English Institu 
tions and the Constitutional Histones of 
Stubbs, Hallam, and TMCay [ A L S ] 

A^uablanca, Peter or {d 1268), was 
one of the numerous foreign ecclesiastics who 
thronged to England in Henry III ’s reign 
In 1240 he was made Bishop of Hereford, and 
was one of the most obnoxious foreign ad- 
visers of the king He was driven from his 
see bv the barons in 1262, and his goods 
were sequestrated 

Ag.xiitazne9 The Duchy or, in the south of 
France, which comprised G-uienne, Pengueux, 
Limoges, Auvergne, Samtonge, La Marche, 
Poitou and Guscony, besides smaller tem- 
toiies, was first brought into connection with 
England by the marriage of Henry II 
with Eleanor, heiress of the last Duke of 
Aquitaine John lost Poitou, but the rest of 
the province remained in the hands of the 
English king By the Treaty of Abbeville, in 
12o9 Aquitaine became a fief, held by the 
King of England as a vassal of the French 
crown For a short while in Edward I ’s 
reign, Aquitaine was occupied by the French , 
^nd one of the chief causes of the war with 
Prance in the reign of Edward III was the 
attempt of Philip VI to regain possession of 
the duchy In 1360 the Treaty of Bretigny 
once more secured Aquitaine to the English 
kmg, with the addition of Poitou, but not 
including Auvergne But the renewal of 
the war brought defeats and losses on the 
English, with the result that in 1374 nothing 
remamed to them of Aquitaine but some 
small pieces of territory round Bayonne and 
Bordeaux Henry V won back the province, 
only for his son to lose everything , and the 
final result of the Hundred Years’ War was 
Hist —3 
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the incorporation of Aquitaine into the 
French kingdom 

Freeman, Historical Geography 

Arabella Stuart, Lady (5 1577, 1615), 
was the daughter of the Earl of Lennox, 
brother of Lord Damley Thus she was first 
cousin to James I and great granddaughter of 
Margaiet, daughter of Henrv YII During 
her earlj' life, Q,ueen Elizabeth often spoke 
of Arabella as her possible successor, in case 
James did not conduct himself accoiding to 
her satisfaction, and though on Elizabeths 
death James I succeeded to the English 
crown without opposition, there were some 
who maintained that Arabella, having been 
bom in England, had a better title to the 
crown than J ames, who was an ahen [Stu mlt. 
Family oi ] One of the objects of the 
Mam Plot would seem to have been to 
depose James and place Arabella on the 
throne, though it is veiv improbable that 
Arabella herself knew anything of the designs 
of the conspirators She continued to hve at 
court till 1610, when, contrary to the king’s 
wishes, she privately mnrried Sir William 
Seymour, afterwards Maiquis of Hertford, 
and a member of the Suffolk branch of the 
royal family This union of two possible 
claimants to the throne was regarded bj 
James wi^'-h great apprehension, Seymour 
was at once sent to the Tower, and Arabella 
confined at Lambeth, to be shortly after 
conveyed to Durham While on her vay 
thither she managed to escape, and took ship 
for France, her husband having got out of 
the Tower and fled to Ostend But before 
Arabella could reach Calais, the vessel was 
captured, and she was committed to the Tower 
Her reason ga\e way, and after foui j ears’ 
imprisonment she died Her character was 
remarkably amiable, and she never appears 
to have engaged personally in the intrigues 
earned on m her name 

Jesse Memoirs of the Stuarts , S B Gardmer 
Hwt of Eng ^ieo^ie42 

Aracan is a division of Bntish Burmab, 
lying along the eastern coast of the Bay of 
Bengal, extending from Chittagong to Cape 
Hegrais The district at one time belonged 
to the Moguls, and was subsequently partly 
m the hands of the Portuguese In X783 it 
was conquered by the Burmese, by whom it 
was ceded to the Enghsh, as a result of the 
first Burmese War m 1826 

Aragon [Spain, Eelations with'] 

Aragon, Catherine op [Catherine ] 

Arbnthnot, John, M D (5 1666, 1736), 

author, wit, and physician, the son of a 
Scottish Episcopal clergyman, after taking 
a medical degree at Aberdeen University, 
came to London in search of a fortune 
He acquired some literary reputation by a 
cnticism of JDr Woodward’s Amunt of 
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the Jhlutge and Tables of Greeian^ Toman^ and 
Jewish Measuie^y Weights^ and Coins^ a work 
of considerable researcli About 1704 acci 
dent threw him m the wav of Prmce G-eorge 
of Denmark, Queen Anne’s husband, and 
he became the queen’s physician, and the 
intimate friend of the foremost political 
writers of the Tory party In 1712 he 
wrote a political allegory, The Sistoty of 
John Bully which Macaulay calls the most 
humorous pohtical satire in our language Its 
object was to throw ridicule on the War of 
the Spanish Succession, and he represents 
John Bull, the Enghshman, Hick Frog, the 
Frenchman, and Louis Baboon (Bourbon), the 
Spaniard, as tradesmen squabbling over a 
lawsuit, Marlborough bemg the Attomej 
Hocus, who tries to prolong the contest On 
the death of Queen Anne, m 1714, Arbuthnot 
joined Swift, Pope, and other Torj men of 
letters, in foundmg the Scriblerus Club, the 
object of which was to chastise literary quacks 
The first book of their uncompleted work. 
The Memoirs of Maitinus Sciihle)U8, was un- 
doubtedly by his pen, and it is a very fine 
piece of light satire Arbuthnot wrote besides 
many works on medical subjects, which had 
great reputation in their day 

Arbuthnot, Miscellaneous Wo'iles 1770 Scott 
Life of Sunft 

Arclibishops The territorial extent of 
an archbishop’s authority is called a province, 
from the name of an administrative division 
of the Eoman empire Archbishops do not 
form an order apart from bishops An arch- 
bishop m England has a bishop’s authority 
within his own diocese, and is also chief of 
the clergy, and has power to correct the 
faults of bishops throughout his province 
in 597, at the bidding of Gregory the 
Great, Augustine was on his way to &gland, 
he received episcopal consecration at Arles 
The design of Gregory was that there should 
be two metropolitan sees m England — at 
London and York^ — ^following the twofold 
division of the Boman province Angustme, 
however, dwelt at Canterbury, which thus 
became the seat of the southern metropohtan 
England was not wholly converted from Kent 
Different missions succeeded at various dates m 
the kmgdoms into which the land was divided, 
and in consequence a danger arose from lack 
of unity in the Church From this she was 
saved hy Archbishop Theodore (b68 — 690) 
His plan was that there should he only 
one archbishopno, and he gathered all the 
bishops together in one svnod After his 
death his scheme perished Pope Gregory’s 
plan was revived as more in accordance with 
national feehng, and in 735 the see of York 
was made an archbishopric Offa, King of 
Mercia, similarly attempted to give expression 
to the brief period of Mercian supremacy 
by setting up a third archbishopric at Inch 
field, which lasted from 787 tiU 803 In 


1143 Henry of Blois, Bishop of the royal city 
of Winchester, applied to Pope Innocent II 
to com ert his see mto an archbishopric and nd 
him of the authority of Canterbury, hut did 
not obtain his object Before the Conquest 
the archbishopno of York was below that 
of Canterbury in dignity In 1093 Thomas 
of York objected to the title of^^-jMetropobtan 
of Great Britain being applied to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The objectioif was 
held good The Archbishop of Canterbury 
was declared to he Primate, first m rank, but 
York was and is also a metropolitan^ee, 
though the Archbishop of Caoterhuiy has 
the title of Primate and Metropolitan ot 
all England In 1119 Thurstan of York 
defeated an attempt to make him profess 
obedience to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
The Welsh bishops owned the authority of 
Canterbury An unsuccessful attempt was 
made in 1199 to restore to St David’s the 
archiepiscopal dignity which it had in the 
time of the British Church Until 1162 the 
Irish bishops received consecration from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury , and in the twelfth 
century his authority in Scotland was dis 
puted by the Archbishop of York, until, in 
1188, the Scotch Church was made imme- 
diately dependent on Borne The Aichhishop 
of Canterbury had a kind of patriarchal au- 
thority, and Archbishop Anselm was greeted 
hy Pope Urban 11 as the Pope and Patriarch 
of a second world His position in the state 
was one of great importance, and he has always 
stood next after the sovereign, whom it is his 
duty to crown The right of electing the arch- 
bishops pertains, as in the case of bishops, to 
the Chapters of their churches The dignit\ 
of the see of Canterbury caused frequent 
interference with the right of the monastic 
Chapter of Chnst Church A voice in the 
election was claimed by the suffragan bishops 
hut their claim was disallowed by Innocent 
III The crown mterfered oftener and more 
directly in the appointment of one who was 
its constitutional adviser than in the case of 
other elections The Pope managed in many 
mstances to secure the election of his nominee 
His influence was insured (1) because it was 
held necessary that the archbishops should 
receive from him the pally an ecclesiastical 
vestment, without which an archbishop did 
not consecrate bishops , (2) and because (in 
later times) the Pope also granted to the 
archbishop the authority of a legate The 
right of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to the legatme commission was asserted 
by Archbishop Anselm, and finally gained 
by Archbisnop Langton in 1291 This 
right did not preclude the visits of special 
legates a latere, but it was an infringement of 
it to grant a permanent legatme commission 
for England to any one else, as in tibe case of 
Henry Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, smee 
the Archbishop of Ganteibxvcyw&Blegatus natm 
The Archbishop of York also had the pall, 
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and from about 1350 thelegatme commission 
The provincial jurisdiction of tbe archbishops 
was exercised m their Courts The 

judge of tbe Piovincial Court of Canterbury 
was the Official JP}incipal In the Couyt oj 
Ajches so called because held in St Mary 
le Bow (de -4?eubus), the Dean of Arches 
exercised tl^ archbishop’s jurisdiction over 
certam peculiars, or parishes exempt from the 
ordinary episcopal jurisdiction As the offices 
of Official Principal and Bean of Arches were 
usually vested in the same person, the Court 
an(i^Bean of Arches came to be mexactlj 
spoken of as if they signified the court and 
judge of the archbishop’s pro\incial jurisdic- 
tion The final appeal from this court lay, 
after the breach with Borne, to a body called 
the JECiffh Cowt of Delegates (2o Henr^ VIII , 
c 19) By 3 and 4 Wm IV , c 41, the 
appellate jurisdiction of this court was con 
ferred on the Judicial Committee of the Prity 
Council The office of Official Principal, both 
of Canterbury and York, is now, by the Public 
orship Kegulation Act (37 and 38 Vict , c 
85), merged m that of a judge appomted by 
the archbishops, subject to the approval of her 
Majesty This judge exercises the provincial 
jurisdiction of both archbishops as the Official 
jPrincipal of the Arches Court of Canterbury 
and the Chancerj Court of York The arch- 
bishops summon and preside over the pro 
luncial sjnods or Comooations (qv) [For 
Archbishops of Dubhn, St Andrew s, &c , see 
Irish Church , Scotland, Church or ] 

Haddau and Stubbs Councils and Bed Boon 
ments (1869—71) j Bede BList Bedes Eadmei 
Hist mv and V^ta Anselm T Stubbs JSboi ac 
Ardnepisc Hook Inves of the Archhish^s of 
Cantewury Pbilhmore Bedes Baw Bnce, 
Public TfoisTiip and esp Eeport of fhe Boyal 
Commission on Bcclesiastical Courts, 1883 

[W H] 


Archbishops op Canterbury 


697 — ^Augustine 
604 — Lauxentius 
619 — MeUitus 
6B4i — Justus 
627 — Hononus 
655 — Tnthona 

(Deusdedit) 
668 —Theodore 
693 — Bnhtwald 
731 — Tatwin 
735 — 'N’otbelm 
759 — Bregwm 
766 — Jaenbert 
793 — Ethelhard 
805 — Wulfred 

832 — Peologild 

833 — Ceolnotb 
870 — Ethebced 
890 — Plegmund 
914 — Athelm 
923 — Wulfhelm. 
942— Odo 

960 — Duustan 
988 — Ethelgar 
990 —Sine 
995 — Alfnc 
1005— Alphege 
1013— Alfstan 
1020 — ^Bthelnotb 
1038 — Eadsige 
1051 —Robert 


1052 — Stigand 
1070 — ^Lanfranc 
1093 —Anselm 
1114 -Ralph d Escures 
1123 — WiUiam de Cor 
beuil 

1139 —Theobald 
1162 — Thomas (Becket) 
1174 — ^Richard 
1185 —Baldwin 
1193 — ^Hubert Fitz 
Walter 

1207 — Stephen Langton 
1229 —Richard of 
Wethershed 
1234 —Edmund Rich 
1245 — Bomface of 
Savoy 

1273 -Rob Kilwardby 
1279 — Tohn Beckham 
1294— Rob Winchelsey 
1313 —Walter Reynolds 
1328 — Simon Meopham 
1333 —John of Stratford 
1349 July 19 —Thomas 
Bradwardme 
1349 Bee 20 —Simon 
Ishp 

1366 —Simon Langbam 
1368— Wm Whittlesea 
1375 —Simon Sudbury 


1381— Wm Courtenay 
1396— Thos Fitzalan 
1398 — Roger Walden 
1414 — ^Henry Chicheley 
1443 — ^John Stahord 
1452 — John Eemp 
1454 — rhos Bourchier 
1486 —John Morton 
1501 — ^Henry Bean 
1503 — "Wm Warham 
1533— Thos Cranmer 
1556 —Reginald Pole 
1559 — ^Matthew Parker 
1576 — Edmund Grindal 
1583 — John Whitgift 
1604 — ^Richrd Bancroft 
1611 — Geoige Abbot 
1633 — ^William Laud 
1645— 1660 See Va 

cant 

1660 — W ilJiam Juxon 
1663 —Gilbert Sheldon 


1678— Wm Saucroft 
lb91 — ^Jonu TiUotsoiu 
169o — Tnos Tenison 
1716 — WiUiam Wake 
1737 —John Potter 
1747 — Thomas Herring 
17o7 — MatthewHutton 
1758 —Thomas Seeker 
1768 — Frederick Com 
wallis 

1783 — John Moore 
1805 — Charles Manners 
Sutton 

1828 — ^William Howley 
3848 — Jn Bird Sumner 
1862 — Charles Thomas 
Longley 

1868 —Archibald Camp- 
bell Tait 

1883 —Edward White 
Benson 


625 — Paulmus 
664— Ceadda (Chad) 

669 — Wilfnd(dep 678 
restor^ 686— 
692) 

678 — Bosa 

705 — ^John of Beverley 
718 — Wilfnd 
734 —Egbert 
767 — Ethelbert (or 
CcBna) 

780 — ^Eanbald 
796 — ^Eanbald 
808 (?) — Wulfsy (Wul 
fius) 

837 — ^Wigmnnd 
854 — W ulf here 
900 — Ethelbald 
921 — Redevald 
9 S 1 —Wulfstan 
958 — Oskytel 
972 —Oswald 
995 — Aldulf 
1003 — W ulfstan 
1023 —Alfnc 
1051 — Kinsy 
1061 — EaJdred 
1070 — ^Thomas 
UOl —Gerard 
1109 —Thomas 
1119 — Thurstan 
1143 — W lUiam Fitz 
Herbert 

1147 — Henry Murdac 
1154 —Roger de Pont 
1 Evgque 

1191 — Geoffrey Planta 
genet 

1215 — altor Gray 
1266 — ^Lewall Bovill 
1258 — GreoffreyLudham 
1266 — ^Walter Giffard 
1279 — ^Wm Wickwan. 
1286 —John Romam 
1298 — ^Henry Hewark 
1300— Thos Corbndge 
1306— W BO Greenfield 
1317— Wm Melton 
1342— Wm delaZouch 

SeeW Stubhs, Regfi 
Oxford 1858 


1 OP York 

1352 — John Thoresby 
1374— Alexndr Nevule 
1388 —Thomas Arundel 

1397 —Robert Waldby 

1398 —Henry Scrope 
1407 — ^Henry Bowet 
1426 — John Kemp 
1462 — William Booth 
1464 — George HeviUe 
1476 — ^Laurence Booth 
1480— Thomas Rother- 
ham 

1501 — ^Thomas Savage 
1508 — Chnstphr Bam 
bridge 

1514 — ^Thos Wolsey 
1531— Ed Lea 
1545 -Robt Holgate 
1555 —Nicholas Heath 
1561 —Thomas Young 
1570 — Edmund Gnndal 
1577 —Edwin Sandys 
1589 —John Piers 
1595 — Matthw Hutton 
1606 — Tobias Matthew 
1628 —Geo Monteigne 
1628 —Samuel Hws 
nett 

1632 —Richard Neile 
1641 —John Williams 
1660 —Accepted Fre 
wen. 

1644 —Richard Sterne 
1683 —John Bolben 
1688— Thos Lamplugh 
1691 —John Sharpe 
1714 —William Bawes 
1724 —Lancelot Black- 
bum 

1743 — Thomas Herring 
1747 —MatthewHutton. 
3757 —John Gilbert 
1761 — Rbt Brummond. 
1777— Wm Markham 
1808 —Edward Vernon 
1847 —Thos Musgrave 
I860— Charles Thomas 
Longley 

1863 — Wm Thomson, 
um Sacrum Anglicanum 


Arcliitecttire In Eugland there are 
many remains of tke peoples who dwelt m 
the land before the coming of the Eomans 
These remains are chiefly sepulchral, and show 
that the chief object of attention was the 
erection of memorials to the dead These 
prehistoric renoAms may be roughly classified 
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as (1) monokths, single stones standing up 
right, (2) cromlechs, or table stones, con- 
sisting of one large stone supported bj others, 
as at Eht’s Coty House, near Maidstone 
(3) stone circles, as at Stonehenge, Aveburj , 
and Long Meg and her Daughters, near 
Penrith, (4) barrows, oblong or round, 
which consist of mounds of earth containing 
sepulchral chambers These bairows are 
scattered over the countrj , but are generally 
to be found on moorknd Bebides these are 
traces of lake dwellings — houses bmlt on 
wooden plitforms supported bv piles driven 
into the bottom of lakes, accessible hy planks 
from the mainland There are also traces of 
sculptured ornaments on boulders of stone, 
which are especiallj frequent m Northumber 
land There are also earthworks of camps 
and the foimdations of fortified \illages to be 
found m many places amongst the hills 
When the Homans came to Britain they 
brought with them the art of building m 
stone They built towns and houses, which, 
however, were all destroy ed, though the sites 
of Eoman villas, their mosaic pavements, the 
hypocausts, or cellars with flues to warm the 
house, may be still traced in many places 
But the greatest memorials of Eoman build 
mg are their mihtary works, especially the 
great waU extending from the Tyne to the 
bolway, whose course may still he traced, with 
its military stations and remains of build- 
ings outside Xhe station of Housesteads 
near Hexham, has been called “ the English 
Pompeii ’ After the departure of the Eomans 
the Enghsh conquest drove the Britons from 
the cities, which fell mto decay The English 
themsel\es hved m villages, in houses built 
of clav, or wood, or wattles After their 
conversion to Christianity they began to 
build churches, of oaken planks, sometimes 
covered with lead Benedict Biscop, a 
Horthumbrian thegn, went oi er to Gaul and 
brought back workmen, who, at the end of 
the seventh century, built a stone church, or 
basihca, for the monastery of Wearmouth 
Wilfnd followed, and built churches at York 
and Hexham, remams of which may still he 
seen Still, before the Norman Conquest 
architecture did not make much advance in 
England Stone towers were built with 
wooden naves, and the remains of what is 
called Saxon architecture are few The tower 
of Earl’s Barton Church, m Northamptonshire, 
is one of the most important examples 
The Norman Conquest gave the signal for 
a great age of ecclesiastical architecture in 
England Vast cathedrals were built m the 
massive, round arched st>le which had gra 
dually developed from the Eoman construe 
tions, and which is known as Eomanesque 
or Norman Of this style, very stnkmg 
specimens are the cathedrals of Norwich, 
Peterborough, and Eh , and Malmesbury 
Abhej The cathedral of Durham shows an 
attempt at emancipation from the traditions 


of the Norman builders The introduction 
of the pomted arch, which was probably first 
employed in rebuilding the east end of 
Canterbury Cathedral after the fire in 1174, 
made a great change m architectural con- 
struction The activity in the way of church 
building in the north, as showmiu the York- 
shire abbeys, still further ueveloped an 
Enghsh style of architecture, which firsi^made 
itself manifest m Lincoln Cathedral (1200), 
and Sahsbury (1220 — 1258) This style, which 
IS known as the Early English, is remaifcble 
for its lancet windows, which are either single 
or grouped in graceful designs The increase 
of the use of painted glass as a necessary- part 
of church decoration led to an adoption of 
Erench principles and the introduction of 
geometrical tracery, which marked the archi- 
tecture of the reigns of Edward I and 
Edward II The Angel Choir at Lmcoln, 
the abbeys of Tintem and Gainsborough, 
and the chapel of Merton College, Oxford, 
may he given as examples of the progress'^of 
this geometrical style It lasted, however, 
hut a short time , the restlessness which 
marked the reign of Edward III was ex 
pressed in the desire for new m-ventions, and 
geometrical tracery gave way to flowing or 
curvilineal tracery of the style that is called 
Decorated, specimens of which may he seen 
in Carlisle Cathedral It would seem that the 
vagaries of the Decorated style awakened a 
reaction In the flowing tracery strength and 
construction were alike lost sight of, till the 
Perpendicular style was hailed with delight 
as being sounder This style was first made 
popular by William of Wykeham, m his build- 
ings at Winchester and at Oxford, and pre- 
vailed for ahoi e a century during the four 
teenth and first half of the fifteenth centuries 
Its characteristics were a stern regard to the 
needs of construction Straight lines ran 
from the bottom to the top ot the window, 
which was regarded as merely a. frame for 
painted glass Eegularity and proportion 
were ever;^ where insisted upon, and fancy was 
no longer allowed a place The chapel of 
King’s College, Cambridge, is a good example 
of the Perpendicular style, hut there aie 
many instances to he found m q\ ery locality 
of a stjle which was so long in use 
The development of ecclesiastical archi 
tecture was the chief feature of this period 
England produced no great municipal huild- 
mgs The towns did not nso to the same in- 
dependent position as that which fostered tho 
de\ elopment of municipal architecture on tho 
Contment The dwellings of the barons wore 
military fortresses, and were at first rcpxoduc 
tions oi the castles of N ormandy Caatle-huild- 
mg, however, soon became an eminently Eng- 
lish art The massive keeps of the Norman 
castles were surrounded by curtain walls con 
necting one tower with another, and weaving 
the whole pile into a strong and picturesque 
mass of buildings In the reigns of tho 
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Edwards these csastles assumed their largest 
proportions, and their remains are to he seen 
most clearly on the "Welsh and bcottish 
marches borne ma,} he traced m rums, 
others have been altered into modern dwell- 
ings, hut still retam many of their ancient 
features The castles of Alnwick, Berkelej, 
Chepstow, Kfeulworth, Warwick, Rochester, 
md "Windsor are amongst the most striking 
examples Another class of mediaeval build- 
ings peculiar to England is found m the 
coll^jges of Oxford and Cambridge, and the 
schools of Eton and Winchester Takmg as 
their model monastic buildings, the architects 
ada]Dted them to the conditions of secular life, 
and built quadrangles round the chapel and 
common hall The great hall was, moreover, a 
feature of the castle, and recei^ ed the greatest 
architectural care, particularly m the construc- 
tion of the roof The halls of the royal palaces 
of Westminster (Richard II ) and Eltham 
(Henry IV ) still remain as examples of the 
cwQstructive mgenuity of their builders 
The Tudor reigns saw a great increase in 
the material prosperity of England and m 
Its internal quiet The suppression of the 
monasteries removed one of the prmeipal 
supports of ecclesiastical architecture The 
comforts of domestic life mcreased The 
castles and fortified manor-houses of the 
troubled times of the Middle Ages were either 
abandoned or were converted mto dwelhng- 
houses more suitable for peaceful times At 
first this was done m accordance with the 
principles of Gothic architecture But the 
movement of the Renaissance towards a re- 
vival of the classical style had begun m Italy, 
and spread over France It was long in 
takmg possession of England, but it affected 
it unconsciously in details The style known 
as Jacobean was Gothic m feelmg, but adopted 
with some timidity classical ornamentation 
It corresponded to the change through which 
England was passing m religion and literature 
alike The memorials of this style are chiefly 
to be found m dwelling-houses Churches 
were not required, as the number already ex- 
isting was more than ample for the population 
The University of Cambridge, which was at 
that period very flourishmg has some excel- 
lent examples in Cams and Clare Colleges, 
and in Neville’s Court in Trmitj The great 
bouses that were now built served for some 
time as models for Enghsh houses They 
differed from the designs m vogue on the 
Continent, and showed an adaptation to the 
needs of English climate They were built 
round courtyards, after the old fashion , but 
the entrance was on the outside, and the wm- 
dows of the mam rooms looked outwards to 
the country, not into the courtyard Knowle 
may be taken as an example of the Gothic 
style of dwelhng house Longleat, Temple 
Newsam, Longford Castle, Hardwioke Hall, 
and Hatfield House are examples of various 
forms of classical adaptations All of them 


are picturesque graceful m propoitions, and 
comfortable m their arrangements, though 
their ornamentation shows learmng misunder- 
stood and improperly apphed The most 
conspicuous mstance of this is the gateway of 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, where the 
five ordeis of classicdl architecture are piled 
one upon another, and the whole is crowned by 
Gothic pinnacles 

In the reign of Charles I , the architectural 
style of the Itahan Renaissance found its full 
development m England under the influence of 
Inigo Jones, an architect of great ability, who 
studied in Italy under the last great Italian 
ai chitect PaUadio On his return to England, 
Imgo Jones designed a mighty palace for the 
kmg at Whitehall The Banqueting House 
was executed from his designs, but the troubles 
of Charles I prevented the plan from being 
earned out J ones’s scheme was conceived on 
a gigantic scale , had it been executed, the 
Palace of Whitehall would ha\e been the 
most splendid in Europe Jones showed the 
possibility of digmfied simplicity m a Protes- 
tant church, by the bml(£ng of St Paul’s, 
Co\ent Garden, the first ecclesiastical build- 
ing of any importance since the Reforma- 
tion The Restoration found its ai chitect 
in a man of real learmng and cultivation, 
Sir Ohnstopher Wren, whose earliest work 
IS the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford The 
Great Fire of London, m 1666, gave Wren 
an opportunity, such as few architects have 
enjoyed, of modelling the architectural aspect 
of a great city He prepared a plan for the 
rebuilding of London, which uniortunately 
was not carried out However, he was asked 
to rebuild St Paul’s Cathedral and nearly 
fifty other churches In St Paul’s Cathedral 
Wren built the largest and most splendid 
church, after St Peter’s in Rome, that had 
been attempted in the classical style Besides 
this, he studded the city with graceful steeples, 
that lent dignitj to the proportions of St 
Paul’s dome, which towered above them The 
chief of these are the spires of Bow Church 
fet Bnde’s, Fleet Street , St Michael’s, Oom- 
hill, St Stephen s, Walhrook, and St Buu- 
stan’s-m the-East In all his huildmgs Wren 
showed great constructive ingenuity and a 
dehght m solving difficult problems, though 
at tames he has allowed this to overcome his 
artistic taste Few cities hear so clearly the 
impress of one man’s architectural gemus as 
does London that of Wren 

The successors of Wren mthe beginmng of 
the eighteenth century were Hawksmoor, who 
built the church of St George’s, Bloomsbury, 
and Sir John Vanbrugh Vanbrugh, a Dutch- 
man hy descent, was happy m the opportunity 
of having entrusted to him a monumental 
work of national importance He was com- 
missioned to build Blenheim Palace as a gift 
of the nation to the Duke of Marlborough 
His plan IS vast and grand He certainly 
aimed at giving enduring stahihty to his 
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work But though, the general design was 
dignified, there is a clumsiness and want of 
proportion m the adaptation of details that 
leaves an impression of heaviness and gloom 
In the building of Castle Howard, Vanbrugh 
shows the same attempt at grandeur, but with 
more sobriety An architect whose woiL 
shows more artistic feeling is James Gibbs, 
whose most important buildings are the 
church of St Martin’s m-the-Fields and the 
Kadcliffe Library at Oxford 

The middle of the eighteenth centurj saw a 
development of the study of classical archae- 
ology, which immediately reacted on archi 
tecture Especially Stuait’s work on The 
Architecture of Athens, commenced in 1762 
affected popular taste The architecture of 
the Italian Eenaissance, which had hitherto 
been pursued in England, was classical m 
sentiment, and used classical details while 
freely adapting them to its own purposes 
The end of the eighteenth century saw a 
learned revival of pure classical architecture, 
freed from its Itahan adaptations This 
absolute copying of classical antiquity became 
a fashion Churches were built like Grecian 
temples, as, for mstance, the church of St 
Pancras, with its caryatid porticoes and model 
of a small temple erected by way of a spire on 
a larger one No large building was erected 
except m the severest classical style, with 
portico, whether needful or not The Bntiii 
Museum is one of the least successful of the 
buildings of this school , St George’s Hall at 
Liverpool is one of the most happy But this 
classical revival in architecture ■v^as soon met 
by a Gothic revival, which may be said to 
date foom Horace Walpole, but took a great 
hold on popular taste after Beckford’s revival 
of Eonthill Abbev in the shape of a gentle- 
man’s house Its architect, Wyatt was 
entrusted with the restoration of several of 
our cathedrals Houses were built m the 
form of Gothic castles or abbeys The rage for 
strictly classical imitations was succeeded by a 
rage for exact reproduction of Gothic designs 
The writings of Britton, Eickman, Pugm, 
and manv others lent the resources of careful 
archdeology to this revival, which corresponded 
also with the Tractanan movement within the 
Enghsh Church In obedience to the desire 
of restormg the assumed reverence and faith 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
churches throughout England have been 
restored,” or brought back, to what some 
ingenious archaeologist guesses to have been 
their original aspect Iimumerable churches 
have been built in mutation of Gothic models , 
and m secular buildings, the Houses of Parlia 
ment, and more recently the Law Courts, 
were erected in Gothic style, and have taxed 
the ingenuity of their architects to find the 
accommodation necessary for modern purposes 
in buildmgs constructed in the style of an age 
when such purposes were unknown 

Eickman, Attempt io disc'iiminate Styles of 


Bnghsh Architecture Pugin Frmcyples of Pomted 
Architecture BiUmgs Cathedials Turner and 
Parker, Domestic ArJiitecture m England J Per 
gu&son History of Architecture [M 0 ] 

Arcot, Depenoeof (1751) The victories 
of the confederation formed by Dupleix 
agamst the English were chewed by the 
expedition to Arcot under Clive Ohunda 
bahib was obliged to detach a large fbrce, 
thereby relieving the pressure on the British 
garrison cooped up in Tiiohinopoly The fort 
of Arcot was defended only b> a low^Shd 
hghtly-built parapet, several of the towers 
were decayed, and the ditch was partly choked 
up From the day of its occupation, August 
30, 1751, Clive had been incessantly employed 
in repairing the defences, but the place 
seemed little capable of standing a siege Of 
his eight officers, one had been killed, and two 
wounded, in successive encounters with the 
enemy, and a fourth had returned to Madras 
The troops fit for duty had been reduced by 
casualties and disease to 120 Europeans ana 
200 sepoys, and it was with this small body 
that Clive sustained for seven weeks the in 
cessant assault of 10,000 native troops and 160 
Europeans On the last day of the siege the 
enemy endeavoured to storm the fort, but, 
during a conflict which lasted more than 
eighteen hours, they were repulsed on every 
pomt, and next morning retired from the 
town 

Arcot^ State op [Carnatic ] 

Ardauesbi, Battle op (719), was a naval 
engagement fought between the two branches 
of the Scots of Dabiada — the Cmel Gabran 
and the Cmel Loam Dunchadt, King of 
Eantyre, was chief of the Cmel Gabran, and 
Selvach, at the head of the Cmel Loam, the 
latter being defeated Ardanesbx, accordmg 
to Mr Skene, is “probably the pomt ot 
Ardmimsh, on the island of Gigha ” 

Chron Pxcts and Scots (Skene s ed ) 74 

Arden, Edward (c? 1683), was implicated 
m a project for the assassination of Elizabeth, 
by the confession of his son-in-law, the con- 
spirator J ohn Somerville He had incurred the 
enmity of the Earl of Leioestei, and, after an 
unfair trial, was executed at Tyburn, Decern 
ber, 1683 His guilt, however, is % ery doubt- 
ful, and he piobably fell a victim to the 
enmity of Leicester 

Ardwulf (Eardwulp), King of North- 
umbria (798—810), was placed on the throne 
after the interregnum which followed the 
murder of Ethelred He found anarchy 
throughout the kingdom, but eventually 
succeeded in restoring something like order 
hv making a treaty with Cenwulf of Mercia, 
whose kmgdom had been the refuge of 
all Northumbrian conspirators His journey 
to the Emperor Charles the Great, and Leo 
the Pope, is the most interesting event of his 
reign He obtained their mediation between 



liimself and his rebellious nobles, and by their 
assistance was firmly re-established on the 
throne of his kmgdom 

Analo Saxon Ch/ron Simeon of Durham 
Egmhard 

Argann^ Battle op (Nov 28, 1803), 
was foughtT^irmg the Mahratta War, be- 
tween G-eneral Wellesley and the Bajah of 
Berar The rajah, who had been long pur- 
sued by Wellesley, attempted to raise the 
sie§^ of Havdgur, a strong fortress in the 
Berar territory, and was caught by Welles- 
ley on the plain of Argaum Though late in 
the day, Wellesley resolved to engage, but 
his troops had no sooner come within range 
of the enemy’s guns, than three battahons, 
who had behaved with distinguished gal- 
lantry on the field of Assaye under a far 
hotter fire, broke their ranks and fled 
Fortunately the general succeeded m rallying 
them, or the battle would ha\e been lost 
■■JHiey returned to the field, and after some 
hours of severe fighting, the Berar troops 
were compelled to retreat The rajah aban- 
doned all his cannon and ammumtion , and 
few of his troops would have escaped, if there 
had been an hour of dayhght left 

Wellesley Despatches Grant Duff Eist of the 
Mahrattas 

Argyle, Archibald Campbell, 5th Earl 
OP {d 1575), although a member of the Con- 
gregation, attached himself to the side of 
the Eegent, Mary of Guise, and was of great 
service to her m averting a collision between 
the Beformers and the French troops m 
1659 He was said to have formed a plot 
to carry off Mary Queen of Scots almost on 
the eve of her mamage with Damley , and 
he acted as president at the mock trial of 
Bothwell for Darnley’s murder, in 1667 On 
the abdication of the queen he was appomted 
one of the Commission of Begenoy durmg 
Murray s absence, but on her escape, 1568, 
joined her party, and commanded her troops 
at the battle of Langside A year or two 
later, however, he submitted to the govern- 
ment of Morton and obtamed an mdemnity 
He married the widow of the Begent Murray, 
and thus became possessed of some of the 
crown jewels, his enforced restoration of 
which by Morton caused him to head the 
party then forming against the Begent 

Argyle, Archibald Campbell, 8th Eabl 
and also Marquis op {b 1598, d 1661), 
succeeded his father in 1638, and at once 
joined the Covenanters, whose forc<^s he com- 
manded when they were defeated by Montrose 
at Inverlochy and Kilsythe His cruelties 
towards the jEloyalists in 1640-1 earned him 
the bitter hatred of all his opponents, and in 
1641 a plot to murder him, known as the 
Incident, was formed The same year he was 
created a marquis, and in 1651 supported the 
cause of Charles II , whom he crowned at 


Scone Immediately afterwards, however, the 
marquis was taken prisoner at Worcester, and 
was supposed to have entered into close rela- 
tions with Cromwell In Bichard Cromwell’s 
Parliament of 1659 he represented Aberdeen- 
shire As a consequence, he was impeached 
foi high treason immediately after the Ees- 
toration He was executed at Edinburgh, 
suffering as much for hia great power, which 
was an object of diead to Charles II , as tor 
his treason 

S E Gardiner Eist of Eng Burton Sist of 
Scotland vi 205 vu 149 &c 

Argyle, Archibald Campbell, 9th Earl 
01 (d 1685), was the son of the preceding 
He was restored to his estates and earl- 
dom in 1663, which had been forfeited by 
his father’s treason, and joined the Boyahst 
party in Scotland On the passing of the 
Scotch Test Act, in 1681, Argyle refused to 
take the required oath, except with a reserva- 
tion, stating that he did not thereby debar 
himself from attempting any amendment in 
Church or State For this he was brought to 
trial, and bemg found guilty of “leasmg- 
making,” was sentenced to death He, how- 
ever, managed to escape to Holland, wheic he 
remained till 1685, when he joined Monmouth 
in his attempt to dethrone James But there 
seems to have been no sympathy between the 
two, and Argyle was suspected and distrusted 
by the English Argyle landed in Scotland 
m May, 1686, hut found himself joined by 
% ery few followers except his own clansmen 
Divisions were rife in his councils, and after 
an abortive march on Glasgow, his followers 
dispersed without striking a blow, and he 
himself was captured in the disguise of a 
( arter, taken to Edinburgh, and executed on 
his former sentence of death 

Burton, Hist of Scotland Macaulay Hist of 
England 

Argyle, George Dolglas Campbell, 
8th Dlre op {b 1823), was, as Marquis of 
Lome, very prominent m the controversy in 
the Presbyterian Church of Scotland relating 
to patronage In 1862 he accepted office 
under Lord Aberdeen as Lord Pnvy Seal, 
and retained the same office under Lord 
Palmerston He was Lord Pnvy Seal again 
under Lord Palmerston in 1859, Postmaster- 
General in 1860, and Secretary of State for 
India in Mr Gladstone’s Cabinet from 1868 
to 1874 He joined Mr Gladstone’s second 
administration (1880) as Lord Prny Seal, hut 
retired owing to a difference of opinion with 
his colleagues on their Irish policy 

Argyle, John-, MARauis, afterwards 
Duke op (d 1743), as Lord Lome, was 
made commander of a regiment of foot by 
William III In 1692 he, together with his 
kinsmen Breadalhane and the Master of Stair, 
planned the infamous massacre of Glencoe 
The greater part of the troops employed 
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in that aftair were Camphells In 1703 
he succeeded to his father’s honours and 
estates, and was sworn of Anne’s Pnvy 
Council In 1705 he was appointed Lord 
High Comnussioner to the Scottish Parhi- 
ment, in which he zealously ad\ocated the 
Union For these ser\uces he ”was created a 
peer of England and Earl of Greenwich In 
1706 he fought under Harlhorough at Pamil- 
lies, and commanded in the attack on Memn 
He returned to Scotland, where he supported 
the efforts of the Commission for the Union 
He fought at Oudenarde and Malplaquet, 
hut was at enmity with Marlborough, his 
commander-in-chief At this time he was 
closely connected w ith the Tones, and was 
appointed to the command m Catalonia m 
1710 The army was demoralised hy the 
deteat at Almanza, and he could obtam no 
supplies He returned to England, and was 
made commander m chief of the land forces 
in Scotland He was soon at variance 'with 
the ministiy, and opposed, m the Upper 
House, a motion to the effect that the 
Protestant succession 's^as m danger As 
Queen Anne lay dj mg, Argyle entered the 
Council with the Duke of Somerset, and pro- 
posed that the queen should be requested to 
m ike the Duke of Shrewsbury Lord Treasurei 
It was done , and it was owmg to this vigor 
ous action that Bolmghroke’s plans at once 
fell to the ground On the accession of 
George I , Argyle was contmued m his 
employments, and on the outbieak of Mar s 
lebellion, in 1716, Argyle, as commander-in- 
chief in Scotland, met the rebels at Sheniftnuir, 
where Mar was defeated But the conduct of 
Argj^le caused it to be suspected that he was 
unwiUmg to dnve the Jacobites to extremities 
Cadogan was sent to reinforce him As soon 
as the duke marched forward, the Jacobites 
retreated before him, the Pretender fled to 
I ranee, and the rebellion was crushed 
Argyle was a follower of Walpole during 
the greater part of his long ministry, but in 
1739 he distmctly jomed the Opposition 
Walpole, wishing to preserve so powerful a 
support, kept him m his places, but at length 
was compelled to dismiss him On the resig- 
nation of Walpole, Argjle was again placed 
in office hut he was dissatisfied with the 
arrangement of the ministry, and resigned 
Towards the end of his career, he mtngued 
with the Jacobites It was only after Sir 
John Hinde Cotton, a noted Jacobite, had 
been placed on the Board of the Admiralty, 
that the duke condescended to join Pel- 
ham’s administration Argyle was a brave 
soldier and an accomplished orator, but bis 
political career was one long course of incon- 
sistencies 

Coze Walpole Burton, Miatory of Scotland 

[L C S] 

Argyle, Peerage op In 1445 Sir Duncan 
Campbell of Lochow, the head of the great 


Argyleshire fanuly of the Campbells, was 
raised to the peerage as Loid Campbell, by 
James II of Scotland Bis grandson, Cohn, 
was created Earl of Arg\le in 1464 He 
married Isabel Stewart, daughter of the Loid 
of Lome, and added to his titles that of Lord 
Lome Aichibald, the eighth ^rl, who was 
subsequently executed for treason in 1661, 
was created a marquis in 1641 His^^son 
Archibald, nmth earl (who was restored 
to the family estates and the earldom), was 
attainted for treason in 1685 The attiuziaer 
was re'iersed at the Eevolution of 1688, and 
Archibald, the son of the last named earl, 
was advanced to the digmty of Duke of 
Arg\le His son John, second duke, re- 
ceived a British peerage as Duke of Green- 
wich in 1719 He left no male issue, and 
his Enghsh honours ceased , but his daughter 
Garohne was created in her own right 
Baroness of Greenwich His Scotch honours 
devolved on his brother Archibald, third 
duke, from whom they passed to his nephe^ 
Archibald, the ancestor of the present holder 
of the title John, the fifth duke, was created 
a peer of England as Baron Simdridge in 
1766 

Arikera, Battle op (May 13, 1791) 
After the capture of Bangalore, during Lord 
Cornwallis’s campaign m Mysore, the English 
army marched to Seringapatam, and (May 
13) reached Arikera, about nine miles from 
that city Tippoo was encamped between them 
and Seringapatam, with his right resting 
on the Oavery Lord Cornwallis hoped 
by a night march to turn the enemy’s left 
before daylight, and cut off his retreat A 
terrific storm arose, and delaj ed the march by 
repeated halts, till it became impossible to 
carry out the original plan In the morning 
Lord Cornwallis determined to gam a hill 
commanding the left of the enemy, and or- 
ganised an attack m front, under cover of 
which Colonel Maxwell was to seize the bill 
Tippoo perceived this, and made his prepara- 
tions accordingly , but in spite of this Max- 
well crossed a difficult ravine and gained the 
hill The attack became general along the 
front, and was assisted by Maxwell’s flank 
attack along the hill, and Tippoo’s army was 
aheady wavermg when Colonel Floyd and the 
cavalrv charged his rearguard and nearly de 
stroyed it, nothing but the unwieldy move- 
ments of the Nizam’s horse, which now 
came up, allowed Tippoo’s army to escape a 
total rout 

Mill Mist of India Comwalhs, Despatches 

Arkeukolm^ Battle or (May 1, 1465), 
was fought in the ^aUej of the Esk between 
the supporters of James II of Scotland and 
James, Earl of Douglas, and his brothers 
The rebels were defeated Archibald Douglas, 
Earl of Murray, fell in the combat, Hugh 
Douglas, Earl of Oimond, was captured and 
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beheaded , and James Douglas was forced to 
take refuge m England [Douglas ] 

ArkLoWy The Battle op (1798), was 
fought during the Irish rebellion The town 
was defended by General Needham with 120 
Ancient Britons, 800 Insh militia, 300 Dur- 
ham Fencib^, and some yeomanry, against 
Father John Murphy, who led some 27,000 
rebeie with a few guns to the attack In 
spite of the determmed fury with which they 
came on, the rebels were beaten back with 
grenfc loss, and had to give up the idea of 
inarching on Dubhn 

Arlington, Henry Bennet, Earl of {h 
1618, d 168o), was originally mtended to take 
orders in the Church, but on the outbreak of 
the Civil War he joined the Eoyahst army 
as a volunteer After the death of Charles 
I , he joined Charles II , and was employed 
by him as ambassador to Madrid In 1662 
he was made one of the Secretaries of State, 
amd m 1664 was created a baron In 1667 
he jomed the Cabal mimstry In 1674 he 
was impeached by the House of Commons, 
and sold his oj06[oe to Sir J Williamson, pur- 
chasing m his tunu the post of Loid Cham- 
berlam, which he held till 1681 Arlington 
was a Catholic, but never showed himself 
verj zealous for his rehgion, though readj. 
to sign the secret clauses m the Treaty of 
Dover Sharmg the want of pohtical pnn- 
ciple, and the cosmopohtan indifference to 
constitutions and rehgions’^ which distm- 
guished the politicians with whom he was 
associated, Arlington was nevertheless in 
many respects superior to most of them He 
was resolved to maintain himself at court, and 
in the pursuit of this object he displaj ed great 
subtlety, resource, and flexibihtv of temper , 
but “ he was regarded as the man m Eng- 
land who least overstepped the hne of good 
conduct He possessed the culture of European 
society at that time , by the excesses which 
were in favour at the court he was httle 
affected his hours of leisure he devoted to 
the studj of the hterary products of that 
fruitful age ” Eanke, Bist of Eng , vol in , 
p 617 See also Macaulay, JE[ut of Eng , 
vol 1 , p 212 [Cabal ] 

Arlington sLestters to Sir W T&mple (pubhshed 
posthumously m 1701) are of some importance 
101 the diplomatic history of Charles II s reign 

Armada, The Spanish, is the name 
usually apphed to the great military and naval 
expedition despatched by Phihp II of Spam 
against England in 1588 The equipping of 
his great fleet was protracted by his incomgible 
habits of delay and hesitation, but it is 
probable that it was ready to sail m 1687 
It might in any case have been kept waitmg 
one year more tiU the Pnnee of Parma had 
his army ready in Flanders, but, however that 
may be, it was delayed by Drake’s vigorous 
action on the coasts of Portugal and 

Hist —3* 


Andalusia Early m 1588 the damage he 
had done was repaired, and the Immcible 
Armada sailed from Lisbon m the latter daj s 
of May It was commanded by Don Alonso 
de Guzman, Duke of Medina Sidonia, who 
succeeded to the command on the death of 
Don Alvaro de Bazan, the Marquis of Santa 
Cruz It consisted of 130 vessels, manned bj 
8,450 sailors, and 2,088 gallej -slaves It 
carried 19,295 soldiers, and 2,680 pieces of 
artillery The provisions of food and ammu 
nition were abundant, but the ships were lU- 
fitted for the navigation of the Channel, of 
which the Spamsh sailors knew nothing 
From the begiunmg it met with losses and 
misfortunes It was scattered by a gale im- 
mediately after leavmg Lisbon, during which 
one galley went down, and two were seized 
by the slaves who revolted, and o\erpowered 
the soldiers It was not till Friday, July 
22 (N S ), that Medina Sidoma could rally 
his ships, and sail from Corunna On 
Thursday, July 28, the fleet was off the 
Lizard, and had its first sight of the English 
fleet on Saturday the 30th The English 
Lord High Admiral, Lord Howard of Effing- 
ham, had thirty ships of the Eoyal Navy, and 
a large number of volunteer ships, with hi-m^ 
and was assisted by Drake, Hawkms, Fro- 
bisher, Wmter, E^eigh, and other seamen 
The Armada was steered for Calais Eoad 
On Sunday, July 31, some fighting took place, 
m which the unwieldy Spamsh ships were 
completely outmanoeuvred They were built 
so extremely high, and drew so few feet 
of water in proportion, that they could not 
carry enough sail The handy English vessels 
closed and drew off as they pleased Our 
seamen, acting on the principle which has 
always been followed in the Enghsh navy, 
trusted to their rapid and accurate artillery 
fire, and refused aU temptations to board the 
enemy, whose vessels were crowded with 
soldiers The first encounter proved the 
wisdom of this system of tactics The flag- 
ship of the Andalusian squadron was dis- 
abled, and fell into the hands of Drake after 
a long fight The Armada, arranged m the 
half moon formation which had been adopted 
at Lepanto, continued its way through the 
Channel, keepmg indifferent order On 
August 2 there was another indecisive can- 
nonade off Portland, in which the English 
seamen followed their usual system of attack , 
and though they did not do the Spaniards 
any considerable damage, they further proved 
their superiority in seamanship, and con- 
vinced the enemy that he could onlj hope to 
fight them on their own terms By Saturday 
the 6th, the Spamsh Armada had reached 
Calais, and waited for the Pnnee of Parma, 
who was to join it from Flanders But the 
pnnee, by one of the extraordinary oversights 
which ruined all Philip’s plans, had no armed 
ships, and was closely blockaded by the Dutch 
On Sunday night (August 7) the Enghsh 
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admiials sent fire-ships among the Spaniards, 
who cut then cables and stood to sea m a 
panic On Monday they were fiercel;^ attacked, 
and soon became utterly disorganised On 
Tuesday, August 9, the Armada, greatly 
diminished by loss of vessels, which had been 
sunk or compelled to strike, or driven on 
shore, was drifting helplessh on the coast of 
Zeeland A sudden change of wind saved it 
for the moment, but the ere vis had no more 
stomach for the fight the next daj they 
had qmte lost heart, and begun to fl> to the 
north They were followed for some dis 
tance by a few Engh«-h vessels, but there was 
no eficectual pursmt Ehzabeth’s fleet had 
been ill provided with powder and shot, and 
still worse with food. They had put to sea 
m a hurrj, and they had moreover been 
now engaged almost mcessanth for daj s It 
IS not to be wondered at, therefore, that aftei 
three general engagements and numerous 
skirmishes the ships were out of ammunition 
The want of provisions is less excusable It 
appears, ho\\evei, that the voluntfer vessels 
were ilmost as badly found as the queen’s, 
and that what is often called Ehzabeth’s 
parsimonj was in fact want of experience 
in eqmppmg a large force, and was common 
to her vnth her people The hrunt of the 
fighting fell on the vessels of the Royal 
Navy the volunteers, though they proved 
the spirit of the nation, and helped to make 
a moral impression on the Spaniards, did 
compaiatively little of the real woik The 
preparations on shore were probably dis- 
tinguished more by spirit than efficiency, 
but they were never tested, and it is im- 
possihle to know what they would have 
done It must not he forgotten, that though 
the Pnnee of Parma had a veteran force in 
Flanders, the majority of the soldiers on 
board the Armada were as new as the Eng- 
lish mihtia The Spaniards straggled home 
round the north of Scotland, through con- 
tmual storms, m which the greater part of 
their vessels went down or were driven on 
shore Only fifty three ships reached Spam, 
and the loss of life was so terrible, that 
it was said that everjr family in the country 
lost a member 


'Hie standard historians of Elizabeth s reign 
ana Camden Fuller, or Hakluyt need scareelv 
be mentioned and the same may be said of 
Froude or Motley There is a very good ac 
wunt of t^Armdda in Southey s Liw of Lord 
Howard of LfjingMm m the Cabinet Cyclopcedm 
mth copious citations of authorities and a 
l! rench writer M i orneron has told the story 
very fully in his recent Life of Philip II On 
g.e Spanish side may be mentioned Strader 
^eraera, and Cabrera m their Lives of Philip 
Cabrem was an official historian who wrote 
unaer royal dictation and gives of course the 
rc^al view He is chiefly valuable as shovping 
wnat tee Spanish government wished to be 
oeiieved Several accounts by eye witnesses 
are to be found in the Doewnentos Ineditos 
fbp^sh State Papers) particularly m the 
fourteenth and forty-eighth volumes 
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Arma^hy The School (or UNivEUbii'y) 
OF, was the centre of early Irish monastic 
civilisation and learning It was from here 
that the scholars who made Ireland famous in 
France, and those who founded Glastonbury, 
came The most famous among the Irish 
scholars tramed at Armagh is of course John 
Scotus Eiigena, whose death ma^be placed in 
the year 876 Even the capture of Arpiagh 
by Olaf ’s Danes was not sufficient to destroy 
entirely its school and its fame lor learning 
The continnance of the existence of a scj^ool 
there is vouched for by the proceedings of a 
sjnod in llo8, which decided that no one was 
to be instituted as a professor of theologj 
who had not completed his education at 
Armagh The presence of foreign students 
can be traced at least as far as the eleventh 
century The existence of a learned body in 
Armagh is all the more remarkable as the see 
was, alter the aiiival of the Ostmen, almost 
always in the hands of laymen 

Armagh, The Synod or, was held in 
1170, when the Irish prelates, alarmed at the 
English invasion, which they regarded as a 
divine visitation, determmed that all English 
slaves should be set free 

Armed MTeutrality In 1780 a coali- 
tion known as the i'w st Armed Iffeutrahty was 
entered into by the northern powers, who re- 
sented the right of search which was claimed 
by England in respect of all neutral v essels 
In the treaty then made between Russia, 
Sweden, and Denmark, the principle was pro- 
claimed that “ free ships make free goods, ’ 
that the flag covers the merchandise, and 
that a port is to be considered blockaded only 
when a sufficient force for its blockade is m 
front of it There was some ground for tho 
contention that the rights of neutrals on the 
sea should be the same as on land At this 
time Great Brifcam was in the midst of 
the war with the American colonies , France 
and Holland were also at war with her , and 
Ihe right of search was indispensable, if she 
was to make any use of her naval supe- 
riority Nevertheless pressed as she was, it 
was impossible for her to take any active steps 
m opposition to the treaty, though she con- 
tinued to exercise her right, which had been 
admitted by the several powers in former 
treaties The armed neutralit) was aban 
doned by Sweden in 1787, in 1793 Russia 
entered into a treaty with Great Britain 
which expressly recognised the right of search 
on neutral vessels, and in the same year 
America made a similar treaty with Great 
Britain But m 1799 Napoleon, by a re- 
markable exercise of diplomatic skill, induced 
the Amencans to adopt a maritime code on 
the basis of the Armed Neutrality of 1780 , and 
at the same time the other powers saw an 
opening for a profitable trade with France, if 
the right of search were abolished The pnn- 
ciplesof the ArmedNeutrality were accordingly 
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reMved, and tke determined persistence of 
the British government, combined with the 
skilful diplomacy of Napoleon, induced the 
northern powers again to enter into a coali- 
tion, known as the Second A^med Neutrality 
( 1 800) , to enforce its principles The Enghsh 
go\ ernmen||^acted with decisive energy A 
fleet was despatched to the Baltic , and the 
borftbardment of Copenhagen, follow ed b^ the 
death of Czar Paul, effectually broke up the 
northern coalition On June 17, 1801, the 
lilferitime Contention of St Petersburg was 
opened , and finall;^ a series of treaties was 
made between Great Britain and the northern 
powers by which the Armed Neutrality was 
abandoned but the right of search was 
strictly defined, and it was agreed that block- 
ades must be efficient to be lalid [Neu- 
trality ] 

Koch and SchoeU Hist deaTiaitds ir 34 and 
vi 92 seq Alison Hist of Europe Judgments 
of Sir "W Scott in Robinson s Reports 

* Arminians was the name sometimes 
given to the High Church party in the 
reign of Charles I Strictly speaking, the 
Arminians were those Dutch Protestants who 
followed Arminius ( Harmenssen) , in opposition 
to the more rigid followers of Calvin The 
party was the fruit of the reaction which had 
arisen m the beginning of the seventeenth 
century in the minds of many men against 
what seemed the bigotr> of extreme Pro- 
testantism, and which made them inquire 
whether the Reformers, in their desire to 
get rid of the evils of Popery, had not also 
destroyed much that was vital m Catholic 
Chiistianitj In the Netherlands the con- 
tro\ ersy between the Armmians and “ Gu- 
mansts’’ led, earl> m the 17th century, to 
violent commotions To disputes of dogma 
were added those concerning the rights of 
the Church with reference to the authority of 
the civil government in ecclesiastical affairs 
The Arminians, with their leanings to the 
doctrmes of Zwmgli, maintained the right of 
the State to conduct the go\ emment of the 
Church, m conformity with the model of 
Scripture, and urged that, by the independence 
claimed by spiritual authority in the Re- 
formed Church, a new popedom was being 
set up The Gomarists, on the other hand, 
striotlj adhenng to the principles of Calvin, 
demanded the complete autonomy of the 
Church This schism spread to the political 
world The heads of the municipal oligarchy 
sided with the Arminians The leaders of 
the popular party, under Maurice the Stadt- 
holder, declared against their rivals for the 
Gomansts At the national Synod of Dort, 
which commenced its sittings in 1618, the 
victory rested with the latter in regard both 
to doctrine and Church authonty The Synod 
declared its adhere nee to the strict Calvinistic 
views on unconditional election by grace, and 
the independence of the Church Silenced 
m Holland, Arminiamsm took firm root in 


England, and was welcomed bj many who 
shared in the reaction against Puritanism 
A violent eontroversj began between Calvinists 
and Arminians James I attempted to silence 
It (1622) , but m fact, in his later years, the 
king, who had been a Calvimst all his life, 
and had even written a book against Yorstius, 
the successor of Aimimus, leaned towards 
Arminiamsm For the S\nod of Dort, by 
ascribing equal authority to all ministers of 
God’s Word, no matter what their position, 
indirectly condemned the Enghsh Church 
The Puritans and Presbyterians regarded the 
spread of Arminiamsm with great dislike, 
and on March 2, 1629 the Commons resolved 
that “ whosoever shall bring in innovation in 
rehgion, orby favom seek to introduce Popery 
or Armimamsm, shall be reputed a capital 
enemy to the kingdom and commonwealth ” 
But Arminiamsm continued to gain mfluence 
among the High Churchmen, and the term 
came to be applied generally to all those who 
objected both to the Roman and Calvimst 
doctrmes and theory of Church government 
(though they considered the Roman Cathoho 
Church as corrupt and unsound), and who 
wished that the English Church should occupy 
a middle position between Rome and Genev a 
Charles I and Laud were claimed by thia 
party as its champions They were supposed 
to be equally averse to Romanism and Puri- 
tanism, and they were regarded by the Enghsh 
Anmnians as the great defenders of the 
Church from the dangers which threatened 
her on both sides After the Restoration the 
name '‘Armmian” fell into disuse [Laud ] 
Ranke Hist of Eng , i 425 &c Hook A‘i cTi 
bishops Perry Hist of the Eng Chwch S R 
Gardmer Hist o/ Eng , 1603 — 164S Ge&olsen 
Chui ch and State [S J L ] 

Arms, Assize op [Assize ] 

Armstrong, Sir John, of Gilnockie 
{d 1631), was the head of a powerful 
family, which held practically mdependent 
power on the borders of England and Scot- 
land and the “ debateable land ” The Scots 
government, however, regarded the Arm- 
strongs as robbers, and James V deter- 
mined to suppress them In 1531 the king 
entered the border country at the head of a 
powerful force Sir John Armstijong came 
to meet the king in great state, and attended 
bv a tram of gentlemen He was immediately 
seized and hanged, together with his brother 
Thomas The Pitscottie Chronicle represents 
him as saying to James, when his entreaties 
for mercy proved fruitless, *• ‘ I am but ane 
fool to seek grace at a graceless face but 
had I known, sir, that ye would have taken 
my hfe this day, I should have hved upon 
the borders in despite of Kmg Harry and you 
both , for I know King Harry would down- 
weigh my best horse with gold to know that 
I was condemned to die this day ” 

Chi on of PitscoUie Armstrong* Hist of 
Inddesdale Burton, Hist of Scot,, m. 
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Army [Military System ] 

Army Plot (1641) was an attempt to 
use the English, army, which had not been 
disbanded after the Scotch War, to coerce 
the Parliament There were two distmct 
plots for this purpose (1) Percy Wihnot 
and other officers and members of Parha- 
ment proposed to induce the officers of the 
army to sign a declaration that they would 
stand by the kmg («) if parliamentary pres- 
sure were put upon nun, either to compel him 
to assent to the e\clusion of the bishops from 
the House of Lords, or to force him to dis- 
band the Irish army before the Scots were 
disbanded , [b) or if the fall revenue he had 
enjoyed for so many years were not placed m 
his hands At the same time, a plot some- 
what similar, but contemplating the direct 
employment of force, was bemg contrived 
by Sir John Suoklmg and Henry Jermyn 
with the approval of the queen They m- 
tended to commence operations by placmg 
the command of the arm\ m the hands of the 
Earl of Newcastle and G-eorge Young 
Charles at first endeavoured to get the two 
parties to work together, and findmg this 
impossible, decided against budding’s plan 
Young, seeing no prospect of becommg 
lieutenant general, betrayed the plot to the 
Earl of Newport, through whom it reached 
Pym (April 1) Meanwhile, SucLlmg had 
by no means abandoned his scheme, and he 
was also arrangmg an attempt to rescue 
Stmffiord from the Tower Pym made use 
of his knowledge of this double plot to secure 
the agreement of the two Houses, and the 
support of the people On May 3, the Pro 
testation was drawn up, on the next day it 
was taken by the Lords, on the 6th it was 
agreed that a BiU should be brought in to 
provide against the dissolution of the Parha- 
ment, on the 8th that BiU and the Attamder 
Bill both passed their first reading in the 
Lords The kmg, left without an} support, 
gave his assent to both Bills on the 10th 
Percy, Jermyn, Suoklmg, and others fled to 
France, but were declared guilty of high 
treason Thus the first attempt to use the 
army agamst the Parliament gave fresh 
strength to the popular party (2) At the 
end of Ma;^ oi the beginning of June, Daniel 
O’Neih was sent by the kmg to sound the 
officers of the army as to the feasibility of 
brmgmg up the troops to London if the 
neutrahty of the Scots could be secured 
At the same time, one of the officers was 
entrusted by the kmg with a petition, to 
which he was to obtain signatures m the 
army The petition protested agamst the 
unreasonable demands of the popular leaders, 
the diminution of the king’s “ just regalities,” 
and the tumultuous assembhes round the 
Houses of Parliament It concluded with a 
promise to defend Kmg Church, Parhament, 
and Laws The leaders of the army repu- 


diated the petition, and O’Neill was obliged 
to fly, but the kmg still persisted m his 
mtngues for this purpose both durmg his 
journey to Scotland and his stay m that 
country The knowledge of this new plot 
made Pym, on the outbreak of the Irish 
EebeUion, demand that the ^^^g should 
employ only such ministers as rarhament 
should approve , otherwise the Commons 
would he obhged to provide for Ireland with 
out the kmg He followed this by brmgmg 
the evidence before the Commons, who pasaSd 
a resolution af&rmmg that there was “ a 
second design to bring up the army against 
the Parliament, and an mtention to make 
the Scottish army stand as neutral” This 
event did much to secure the passmg of the 
“ Grand Eemonstrance ’ 

Clarendon Hist of the Rebellion May Hist of 
the Long Pari Whiteloeke, Memovrs S E 
Gardiner Hist of Eng [C H F ] 

Amee, Battle op (June 7, 1782), too^ 
place m the Mvsore War between the British, 
under Sir Eyre Coote, and the troops of 
Hyder Ah, commanded by the Sultan in 
person After an mdecisive action, Hyder 
retreated 

Arnold, Benedict (6 1740 d 1801), was a 
druggist at Nev haven, in Connecticut, when 
the American War of Independence broke out 
On tbe news of the battle of Lexington, he col- 
lected a body of volunteers, seized some arms, 
and obtained a commission to capture Ticou- 
deroga on Lake Champlain Subsequently 
he proceeded on his own account, after sur- 
prising St John s, to equip a small flotiHa 
on the lake He displayed great bravery 
and skill, but be offended Congress by his 
independence, and he was in turn offended 
by their want of confidence, though he was 
appointed to the command of Philadelphia, 
on its evacuation by the British forces 
At length, mortified by the insults put upon 
him he entered mto communications with Sir 
H Clinton to betray West Point The project 
failed through the capture of Major Andre 
(q V ), hut Arnold managed to escape to the 
British hues, and for some time he commanded 
a corps of American refugees He sub- 
sequently settled in the West Indies, and 
after being captured by, and escaping from, 
the French, he came to London, where he 
died 

J Sparks, I/ife of Arnold Bancroft, Hist of 
America 

Arrah, Depence op (1857) On July 
25, the 7th, 8th, and 40th Native Eegiments, 
quartered m the district of Shahahad, Bengal, 
mutinied, plundered the town and station of 
Arrah, and, headed by Koer Singh, a Zemin- 
dar, who had rebelled, attacked a house 
where sixteen Enghshmen and sixty Sikh 
pohce had taken refuge and fortified them- 
selves Mr Boyle, an engineer, was the life 
of the defence, and it was to his services that 



the successtul conduct of it was due An 
attempt to relieve the besieged from Dina- 
poor failed , hut Major Vincent Eyre, of the 
aiMLery, formed a small field force, with 
which he defeated the rebels with severe loss 
on August 2nd, and on the 3rd released the 
gallant ]it% garrison 

Sir J Kaye Hist of the Sepoy War vol m 
•Annual Register 1857 Statistical Account of 
Bengal 211 204 

Arran, Peerage op 1 Scotch — In 
1?67, Sir P Boyd was created Earl of 
Arran His widow married James, Lord 
Hamilton, and the earldom passed into that 
family [Hamilton] 2 Irish — ^In 1693, 
Chailes Butler, Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, and Master of the Ordnance in 
Ireland, second son of Thomas, Earl of 
Ossory, the son of James, Duke of Ormonde, 
was created Earl of Ai^an The peerage, 
however, became extinct with him The pre 
^ent peerage was conferred on Sir Arthur 
Gore in 1758 He was the descendant of Sir 
Paul Gore, captain of a troop of horse in 
Elizabeth’s reign, who arrived in Ireland and 
obtamed large grants of land in County 
Mayo 

Arran, James Hamilton, 2nd Earl op 
and Duke of Chatblherallt {d 1575), 
the head of the house of Hamilton and a 
near relative of James V of Scotland, acted 
as Eegent for some time, until he was 
displaced by his rival the Earl of Angus, 
the head of the house of Douglas On 
the death of James V he again became 
Eegent The confirmation of a treaty with 
England, 1643, was quickly followed by 
a league on the part of the Eegent and 
Cardinal Beaton against aU English inter- 
ference, and soon afterwards the Enghsh 
ambassador, Sir Ealph Sadler, was requested 
to withdraw In 1547 Arran was defeated at 
Pinkie, and in 1554 the regency was trans- 
ferred to Mary of Guise Arran being re- 
warded for his acquiescence bj the dukedom 
of Chatelherault, conferred on him by the 
French king He joined the Lords of the 
Congregation and supported the Eeformers 
and by his opposition to the Damley marriage, 
incurred the resentment of Queen Mary, so 
that he judged it prudent to retire to Eng- 
land Eeturning some time afterwards, he 
was reconciled to the queen, and durmg the 
Civil War he and the rest of the Hamiltons 
supported her against the Eeforming Lords 
On the abdication of Mary, 1567, he was 
named one of the Council of Eegency In 
1669 he was imprisoned by Murray in 
Edinburgh Castle He was a man of fickle and 
vaciUatmg character, of courteous manners, 
and pleasant address, but by no means fitted 
to fill the high position to which he was called 

Arran^ James Hamilton, 3rd Earl op 
{d 1609), was the son of the Duke of Chatel- 
herault and the heir of the Hamiltons 


Having left France, where his life was in 
danger from the Guises, he became one of the 
numerous suitors of Mary Queen of Scots, 
whom he planned to carry off in 1561 His 
failure in his suit seems to have affected his 
reason He became mad, and continued a 
maniac till he died 

Arran, James Stuart, Earl op {d 1596), 
was a son of Lord Ochiltree, and a brotber- 
in law of Kmox In 1581 he received the 
estates and title which the house of Hamilton 
had forfeited, as the reward for his zeal in 
procuring the condemnation of the Eegent 
Morton He aided Lennox in compassing the 
rum of his enemy Morton , a prisoner at the 
“ Eaid of Euthven,” Arran quickly revenged 
himself by collecting an arm\ m the interest 
of James VI , and by taking the lead agamst 
the conspirators , and having extorted a 
confession from Gowne by fair promises, 
used it agamst him to his rmn He 
became Chancellor and Lieutenant General 
of Scotland, and on the strength of the 
king’s favour, set himself m opposition to 
the rest of the Scotch barons, rousing their 
hatred by his arrogance The Enghsh 
government found means to accuse him of 
mstigatmg a border raid, and he was ordered 
to withdraw from the Scottish court m 1584 
Shortly afterwards, on a combination agamst 
him of the Hamiltons (whose estates he held), 
and the banished lords, Arran had to escape 
as best he could to the hills of Ayrshire He 
was slam by James Douglas of Torthorwold 
m revenge for the death of Morton 

Arras, The Congress of (1435), was 
assembled for the purpose of making peace 
between England, France, and Burgimdj 
Ambassadors came from England, France, 
Burgundy, the Pope, the Council of Basle, 
Castile, Aragon, Naples, Portugal, Sicily, 
Cyprus, Navarre, Poland, Denmark, Milan, 
and Bnttany The French offered to cede 
Normandy and Guienne to the English, but 
this was mdignantly refused, and the Treaty 
of Troyes was msistedupon, certain territories 
south of the Loire being offered to Charles of 
France This bemg rejected, the English 
representatives withdrew, and a treaty of 
peace and alliance was signed between France 
and Burgundy, by which the latter power 
agreed not to treat with the Enghsh without 
the sanction of the King of France 

Array, Commissions of, first issued under 
Edward I — ^though their germs may be 
traced as early as the reign of Wilham Eufus 
— were commissions given to certam m- 
dividudls called Commissioners of Array t(r 
press a number of men m their district, or 
sometimes all men capable of bearing arms 
for the king’s senice, and to train them 
m military duties Under Edward I the 
forces thus raised were paid by the king, 
but under Edward II and Edward HI the 
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cost usually fell oa the townships which 
fumibhed the men Theie was no doubt that 
these commissions, when issued without the 
consent oi Parhament, w ere unconstitutional, 
and Edward III had to piomise that all 
troops levied by this means should be paid 
for by the hing — a promise which, however, 
was not kept In 13o2 and 1403 it was pro 
Mded that “ the common assent and grant of 
Parhament ’ should be obtained before these 
commissions were issued, and the latter of 
these statutes further provided that, ‘ except 
in case of in\ asion, none shall be constrained 
to go out of their own counties, and that 
men chosen to go on the Ling’s service out 
of England shall be at the Ling s wages from 
the daj the> lea\e their own counties ” Com 
missions of Arla^, which were frequently 
issued under the Plantagenet kings, and were 
not uncommon under the Lancastrians and 
Tudors, ceased on the creation of the office of 
Lord Lieutenant m the sixteenth century The 
latest bears date lo57 [AIilitaby System ] 
Stubbs, Const JECist 

Arrest, Pheedom ebom, is the special 
privilege of members of both Houses of 
Parhament, and is enjoyed by them during 
the session, and for forty days before and 
after, except m cases of treason, felon;^, 
or breach of the peace The earhest men- 
tion of an analogous privilege is m a law 
of Ethelbert in the sixth century, which 
provides that “ If the king call his people to 
him and any one there do them mjury, let 
him compensate with a twofold ‘ hot,’ and ^ty 
shiUmgs to the Ling ” In 1290 this privilege 
was confirmed by Edward I , who, in reply 
to a petition from the Master of the Temple 
that he might distrain for the rent of a house 
held of him bv the Bishop of St Davids, 
rephed, that ** It does not seem fit that the 
king should grant that they who are of his 
council should be distramed m time of Par- 
hament ” So too in the Prior of Malton s 
case, in 1315 The first recognition of the pri- 
vilege hy Act of Parhament was m 1433, when 
it was enacted that any assault on a member 
on his way to Parhament was to be punishable 
by a double fine , though in 1404 Henrv IV 
had replied to a petition that a threefold fine 
might be mflicted for such an offence, that 
though he admitted the privilege, the existing 
remed} was sufficient The existence of the 
privilege was thus, by usage and by statute, 
clearly established, but frequent violations 
occurred under the Angevin and Lancastnan 
kings In 1301 Henry Keighley was im- 
prisoned by Edward I after the Parhament 
of Lincoln In 1376, Peter de la Mare, the 
Speaker of the Good Parliament, was im- 
prisoned at the mstance of John of Gaunt 
whilst in 1463 occurred the famous case ot 
Speaker Thorpe, who was imprisoned during 
the prorogation of Parliament at the suit of 
the Duke of York The Commons tned to 


ohtam his release “for the despatch of the 
business of Parhament,” but failed, though the 
judges held that “ if a member were arrested 
lor any less cause than treason, felony, 
breach of the peace, and sentence of Parha- 
ment, he should make his attorney and he 
leleased to attend in Parliament^ Thorpe, 
however, was not released, owing to the in- 
fluence of the Duke of York In 1^0, 
Walter Clerk, membei for Chippenham, was 
arrested “ for a fine to the kmg, and damages 
to two private suitors,’ whereupon tife 
Commons demanded and obtained his release 
In 1477 John Atwyll, member for Exeter, 
was imprisoned for debt, but was leleased on 
the petition of the House Up to the reign 
ot Henry YIII arrested members bad ob- 
tained their release either by special Act ot 
Parliament if they were imprisoned m 
execution after judgment, or bj a writ oi 
privilege issued by the Chancellor if confined 
on mesne process (i b , after the commence- 
ment of a suit but before judgment) , butf^ 
in 1543, in the case of George Ferrers, who 
had been arrested as surety for a debt, the 
House demanded his lelease by virtue of 
its own authority, and on the refusal of the 
sheriffs to hbeiate him committed them to 
prison for contempt, their proceedmgs being 
confirmed hy the king From this time 
members were usually released by the Ser- 
jeant by warrant of the mace, not hy writ 
In 1603 occurred the case of Sir Thomas 
Shirley, whom the warder of the Fleet refused 
to release for fear of becoming personally 
hable for his debt This led to an Act dis- 
charging from all liability- the officer from 
whose custody a person ha\ mg the privilege 
of Parhament has been delivered, and en- 
abhng the creditor to sue out a new writ on 
the expiration of the period of privilege The 
privilege of freedom from arrest for some 
time belonged not only to members of Parlia- 
ment but also to their servants (as in 
Smalley s case, 1675, and Johnson’s case, 
1621), but in 1770 was confined to the persons 
of members, owing to the frequent abuse ot 
the privilege, which was used as a means of 
escape from debt As lately as 1880 it was 
decided on precedents that the duration of 
the privilege is fort> days before and after 
the meeting of Parliament , on the ground 
that the time must he clearly defined The 
House of Commons has always maintained 
its powers of impnsonmg its own members 
for contempt, as m the case of John Stone 
in 1547 and Arthur Hall in lo81 The 
right of a member of Parliament to claim 
freedom from arrest has never been allowed 
to extend to criminal offences , and though in 
1672 Lord Cromwell obtained hi'^ release after 
committal for contempt of court, in more 
recent times, members committed by courts of 
law for open contempt have failed m obtain- 
ing release hy virtue of privilege, “ though,” 
observes Sir Erskme May, “ each case is still 
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open to consideration when it anses ’ 
[Pakliament ] 

J Hatsell ‘Piecedents vol i (ed of 1818) 
Sir E May FarliantLethtm u Ft active Hallam 
Const Bist [F S P ] 

Arthur, King, the famous British and 
Christian i^o of romance, had already be- 
come the cencre of much Celtic legend, espe 
cialiy in Brittany, when Geoffrey of Monmouth 
published, in 1130, his JSistona Britommi 
Phis work, though it poisoned the ^ ery foun- 
taisiis o± historj , acquired, in spite of protest 
(e y , by WiUiam of Malmesbury), wide popu- 
laritj and became the source ot that elaborate 
legend of Arthur and his Pound Table which 
has inspired so much that is best in literature 
Geoffrey’s fictions were largely regarded as 
history, until, by an inevitable reaction, 
Milton and most of the eighteenth century 
wi iters were led to disbelieve that any Arthur 
had really lived Gildas, nearly a contemporary , 
makes no mention of him, though the fre- 
quent allusion to him in the obscure utterances 
of the Welsh bards, edited by Mr Skene, may 
be set against this But many deny the his- 
torical value of the Four Boohsj and the 
earhest really historical notices of Arthur are 
found in Nennius ’ and the Welsh tenth 
century chronicle calledA«^^^^Jfis Gamhr%<B (MS 
A ) Nennius says {Mon JSist Bntan , 73 4), 

Artur pugnabat contra illos [Mdehcet Sax- 
ones] cum regibus Britonum, sed ipse dux 
erat bellorum, et in omnibus bellis victor 
exstitit ” He then gives a list of Arthur’s 
twelve victories, ending with the battle “ in 
monte Badonis ” This the Annales Cambrics 
place in A D 516, and make Arthur a Christian 
hero The same authority places his death 
at the battle of Camlan, in 537 Will this 
evidence compensate for the silence of Gildas ^ 
All really depends on our estimate of Nennius 
Many, like Milton, repudiate Nennius as a 
“ -very triiial author,” but others, including 
Dr Guest and Mr Skene, fully accept his 
authority, though recognising the fragmentary 
and unequal character of the senes of treatises 
that coheotively go by his name Mr Skene 
{Four Am%ent Books of Wales^ i 50 — 89 , 
Celtic Scotland, \ 152, cf Grlenme^B Arthurian 
localities) claims that Arthur was the leader 
of the Northern Cymry of Strathclyde and 
Cumbna against the Saxons, and identifies 
places in those regions as the scenes of the 
twelve battles — ^MonsBadoms being Bouden 
Hill, near Lmhthgow Arthur, accordmg to 
this view, IS not a king, but a temporary 
general, the Gwledig,” who led the combined 
hosts of the princes of the Northern Bntons to 
unwonted victones He was the successor of 
the Eoman generals of the legions encamped 
along the Pictish wall His victories led to 
the restriction of the Saxons to the country 
east of the Pennine range, and so created the 
Cumbrian kingdom He died defeated by a 
revolt of the heathen British, perhaps in 
alliance with the Saxons The great authority 


of Hr Guest {Archceological Journal, Sahsbury 
volume, 1849) also accepts Arthur as a real 
person, hut places the scene of his victories in 
the western border-land of the growmg State 
of the West Saxons [e g , Mons Badonis is 
Badbury, in Dorsetshire) Air Elton {Oi igins 
of British Sistoiy p 362) doubtfully follows 
Mr Skene while Professor Eh\s {Celtic 
Biitam, p 231) regards Arthur as the “ ideal 
champion of the Brythonic race,’ whether in 
Wales, Cumbria, Cornwall, or Brittany 
“ Whether he was from the first a purely 
imagmary character, m whom the best quah- 
ties of his race met, or had some foundation 
in the facts of long foi gotten history , it would 
be difficult to say ” Perhaps nothing more 
decided than this can safely be said 

Besides the above mentioned authorities the 
MyvytianArchaiology of Wales m&y he ref ei red to 
as containing the texts of the Welsh legend** of 
Arthur Geoffrey of Monmouth s Bnitsli Kis 
tot y 18 translated m Bohn s senes and the Mabi 
nogion has been translated by Lady Charlotte 
Guest For the influence of the Arthurian 
legend on the hterature of Germany France 
and Scandinavia see an easay by Albert Schulz 
(Llandovery 1841) There are mauy editions of 
Les Fomans de la Table Bonds (e g Pdns I860) 
and Malory s Movie d At thur has been leprmted 
in 1817 by Southey and 1856 by Wnght The 
literature on the Arthurian legend is almost 
endless [TFT] 

Ajrfchxir of Bnttauy (5 1187, 1203) 
was the son of Geoffrey Plantagenet and Con- 
stance, Duchess of Brittany His mother’s 
championship of the independence of her duchy 
no doubt damaged her son’s chances of succeed 
ing to the crown of his uncle She had, more- 
ox er, completely ahenated Eichard and Queen 
Eleanor, so that, on Eichard’s death, John 
was unanimously accepted as king Arthui’s 
only hope lay in gaming the assistance of 
Philip Augustus, who at first seemed wilhng 
to help him and the Barons of An-jou, Alame, 
and Tourame, declared for him Wai broke 
out between Philip and John, but the former 
was more eager for his own interests than for 
Arthur, and very’- soon peace vas concluded, 
by which Phihp’s eldest son Louis was to 
marry Blanche of Castile, John’s niece, John 
giving her the county of Evreux as a marriage 
portion Arthur, who was betrothed to one 
of Phihp’s daughters, was forced to do homage 
to John for Brittany Quarrels x’ery shortly 
broke out between John and Philip, who 
offered to receive the homage of Arthur for 
the count} of Anjou, and allow his knights to 
j om him in conquering it Arthur commenced 
operations by attacking his grandmother 
Eleanor at Mirabel , but he was captured by 
John, who imprisoned him, first at Falaise, 
and afterwards at Rouen, where he died 
The manner of Arthur’s death is unknowij^ 
nor 18 it ever likely to he determined with 
certainty All that the historians of the 
next reign could say was that Arthur disap 
peared ^‘Elapso jgitur aliquanto tempore 
Arthurus evanuit ” (Matt Pans, Chron 
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Anglic , m , p 221 ) The generally received 
account of his death, which has been conse- 
crated by tradition and poetry, was, that he 
was murdered by his uncle’s own hand, and 
his body thrown into the Seme The peers 
of France found John guilt j of the murder, 
but it IS doubtful how far this can be held as 
confirmatory of the accusation 

The Chronicles of R Hoveden Eadulf de 
Co^eshall, and Matthew Pans (EoUs Senes) 
C H Pearson Hist of Hng m the Early and 
Mid Ages 

ArtiLXir, Princl {b 1486, d 1502), was the 
eldest son of Henry YII His marriage with 
Cathenne of Aragon was first agreed upon 
between the Kangs of Spam and England m 
March, 1489, when he was not yet three vears 
old, and he was little more than fifteen when 
the actual weddmg ceremony was celebrated 
at St Paul’s, Nov 14, 1501 Bacon describes 
the young prmce as a studious youth, and 
learned be} ond his years His name of Arthur 
was a graceful acknowledgment on Henry’s 
part of his own British descent through Sir 
Owen Tudor 

Bacon Hist of Henry VII 

AbTticles, Lords op the, appointed first 
in 1369, in the reign of David II , became 
gradually a recognised part of the legislative 
machinery of Scotland The “ Lords ’ con- 
sisted of a committee chosen equally from 
each estate to prepare the various measures, 
which, when completed, were laid before the 
Estates for final adoption or rejection 
William III endeavoured to remodel the 
system in 1689, and ordered that the Lords 
should consist of twenty-four persons, eight 
being chosen from each estate, and took away 
their power of rejectmg absolutely any motion 
laid before them The Estates, however, 
loted that a permanent committee was ob 
jectionable, and m 1690 William gave his 
assent to a measure abolishmg the Lords of 
the Articles, and providing for temporary 
committees to be elected as occasion might 
anse [Estates ] 

Articles of Grievances, voted Apnl, 
1689, by the Scotch Estates, protested against 
sundry laws which were held to be burden- 
some and dangerous, and were mtended to 
show Wilham III in what cases reforms 
were needed The Estates complamed chiefly 
of the laws passed m the Parhament of 1685, 
of the reference of legislatn e proceedings to 
permanent committees to the mjurv of free 
parliamentary discussion , and of the Act of 
1669 which made the Sovereign head of the 
Church The Articles of Gnevances differed 
from the Claim of Bight in that the former 
laid down fundamental rules of the constitiu 
tion which had been violated hy Jaipes II , 
the latter merely petitioned for certain neces- 
sary reforms 

Articles of Religion In England, 
as m other European countries, the Eeforma- 


tion period was marked by several attempts to 
codify or embody in an authoritative form 
the articles of religious belief With a view 
to putfcmg an end to discussion, Henry VIII , 
with the aid of his theological advisers, 
compiled a Hook of Articles^ which was laid 
before Convocation in 1536, and subscribed by 
aU its members These Articles^estahlished 
the Bible, the three Creeds, and the first :^ur 
Councils as the basis of behef , limited 
the Sacraments to three, baptism, penance, 
and the Eucharist , declared that, thou^ 
the use of images, the worship of saint^ 
and the ntual of the church services had not 
in themselves power to remit sins, yet they 
were useful to hft up men’s minds unto God , 

: accepted purgatory, but denounced pardons, 
and masses for the dead These Articles 
pleased neither the Beformers nor the Boman 
ists, and were accepted merely at the king’s 
command. In 1539 Henry VHI ’s polic} 
led him to check the growth of the reforming 
doctrines, and Parliament passed the Bill 
the Six Articles^ which affirmed transuhstan- 
tiation, the reception of the communion 
under one kind, the celibacy of the clergy, 
the hmding power of vows of chastity, private 
masses, and auricular confession Soon after 
the death of Henry YIII , m the Parliament 
of 1647 the Statute of the Six Articles was 
repealed In 1651 an order of the Council 
was issued to Archbishop Cranmer bidding 
him frame Articles of Beligion This task the 
archbishop discharged with caution and de- 
liberation He consulted with others, circu- 
lated a rough draft, and laid it before the 
Council After many revisions it was handed 
for final consideration and emendation to five 
of the royal chaplains, and to John Knox, the 
Scottish Beformer Though it was thus dis- 
cussed and revised, the draft was in the main 
the work of Cranmer and his friend Bishop 
Bidley, who is said to have supplied the 
greater share of learmng There is some doubt 
whether or not these Articles were submitted 
to Convocation, but the evidence seems to 
show that they were Finally, they were issued 
in 1663, with the royal mandate to all the 
bishops ordering them to call on all clergy, 
schoolmasters, and churchwardens, to sub- 
scnbe These Artifeles of Edward YI , from 
tbeir number, are sometimes known as the 
Forty -two Articles They show that Cranmer 
in framing them used the Lutheran Confes- 
sions of Faith, especially the Confession of 
Augsburg, though he did not merely copy 
them I. he accession of Queen Mary within 

two months of the publication of the Forty- 
two Articles did not give them much time to 
sink into the minds of the clerg} On the 
accession of Elizabeth, Archbishop Parker was 
called on to provide for the troubled condi- 
tion of ecclesiastical matters In 1559 Eleven 
Articles were issued by authority, to he held 
hy all clergy They were limited to the defini- 
tion of fundamental truths^ and the points m 
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which the Church of England held the Eoman 
practice to he superstitious These were meant 
to he temporary onl;y, while Parker recon 
sidered the Forty-two Articles of Edward VT 
He revised them, and laid the results of 
his revision before Convocation in 1562 
As Cranm^ had used the Confession of 
Augshurg, Varker made further use of the 
Conjfession of Wurtemherg In his revision 
he omitted four of the original Fort} -two 
Articles — ^the tenth, “ Of Grrace, ” the sixteenth, 
‘‘ Blasphemy against the Holy Ghost , ” 
the nineteenth, “All men are hound to keep the 
Moral Commandments of the Law” (the fiist 
part of which was added to the seventh) , and 
the forty-first, against “Heretics called Mille- 
nani ” He added four others — the fifth, 
twelfth, nineteenth, and thirtieth of the 
present edition Besides these greater changes, 
the phraseology was altered in many points 
The Convocation made further alterations, 
and several important omissions It struck 
#ut the end of the third Article, concerning 
the preaching of Christ to the spirits in 
prison, and entirely discarded three articles — 
“ The souls of them that depart this hfe do 
neither die with the bodies, nor sleep idly ^ « 
“The resurrection of the dead is not yet 
brought to pass ’ “All men shall not he 
saved at the length ” The Articles, now re- 
duced in number to thirt} nine, were sub 
mitted to the queen, who further struck out 
the present twenty-ninth Article, “Of the 
wicked which eat not the Body of Christ m 
the use of the Lord’s Supper ” She further 
added to the twentieth Article the clause, 
“ The Church hath power to decree rites or 
ceremonies, and authority m controversies 
of faith” The Articles were originally in 
Latm, but an English translation was soon 
issued of the Thirty-eiffht Articles as they 
passed the revision of the queen and Council 
In 1671 the Articles were committed hy 
Convocation to Bishop Jewel for editorship 
They were then put into their present form, 
and were issued both in Latin and English — 
both versions being authoritative and official 
The twenty-ninth Article was restored, and 
the* other alteration of the queen, on the 
authority of the Church to determine rites 
and ceremonies, was retained m the English 
Articles, but omitted in the Latin The 
rhirty-mne Articles were then approved by 
Parhament, and a statute was passed re 
quiring subscription from all candidates for 
holy orders From this time forward the} 
have been the standard of the opimons of the 
Church of England Accordingly, the “ Con- 
stitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical ” passed 
by Convocation in 1603, and confirmed by 
royal authority, enacted excommunication as 
the penalty to any one who “declaied the 
Thirty-nine Articles to be erroneous, super- 
stitious, or such as he may not with a good 
conscience subscribe unto ” But these Canons, 
not havmg been passed by Parliament, are 


bmding only as ecclesiastical law on the 
clergy, not on the laity As regards the 
legal aspect of the Thirty-nme Articles, the 
Act of 1571 enacted that no one should be 
admitted to a benefice till he had subscribed 
the Articles in the presence of the Ordinary, 
and publicly read them in the pansh church, 
with a declaration of his unfeigned assent 
The Canons of 1603 further enacted that no 
one should teach, either in a school or m a 
private house, unless he subscribed the Thirty- 
nine Articles and obtained a licence from a 
bishop The Act of Uniformity, passed in 
1662, embodied this provision The Tolera- 
tion Act of 1689 exempted from the penalties 
of existmg statutes agamst conventicles such 
dissentmg ministers and teachers as should 
subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles, omitting 
the thirty fourth, thirty fifth, thirty-sixth, 
and the words of the twentieth which declare 
that the Church has power to decree ntes 
and ceremomes Those who had scruples 
about infant baptism were exempted from 
subscription to part of the twenty-seventh 
Article This Act was the beginning of a 
period of mdulgence and security from per- 
secution to Dissenters, which went on tiU in 
1779 was passed the Dissentmg Ministers’ 
Act, enabling Dissenters to preach and act as 
schoolmasters without any subscription to the 
Articles Prom this time forward subscrip- 
tion to the Articles ceased to be a test for the 
exclusion of Dissenters, except m the Univer- 
sities At Oxford, the Earl of Leicester as 
Chancellor had, in 1581, imposed subscription 
to the Articles before matriculation At 
Cambridge, subscription, smce 1616, was re- 
quired of all who took a degree Thus, 
Dissenters could not enter the University of 
Oxford, the} might be educated at Cam- 
bridge, but were not admitted to any of the 
endowments These disabilities were not 
removed tiU the passing of the University 
Tests Act in 1871, which exempted laymen 
from any religious test Thus the Articles 
have ceased to be used as a standard of 
orthodoxy for any save the clergy of the 
Church of England Even m their case it 
was felt that subscription to a body of 
doctrinal statements was an excessive obliga- 
tion, if it was meant to imply literal agree- 
ment with every sentence oontamed in them 
To avoid further ambiguities, and to reheve 
scrupulous consciences on this point, the 
Clerical Subscription Act of 1866 did away 
with subscription in the case of the clergy, 
and substituted a declaration of assent to the 
Thirty-nme Articles and the Prayer Book 

Cardwell Synodalia Hardwick, History of 
the Article [M 0 J 

Articles of War are framed by the 
crown for the better government of the 
army and navy Those which are m force 
for the army were first authorised m 1714, 
and are confirmed annuall} in the Mutiny 
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Act, the Articles of War for the Navy being 
based on a Bill passed in 1749 The Articles 
of War, ** which are to be obeyed as being 
the commands of a superior officer,” are 
divided into sections, some of which corre- 
spond to clauses m the Mutiny Act others, 
however, though they relate to subjects m 
the latter, are occupied with definitions of 
the crime and the punishment appropriate 
to it There are some Articles, moreoier, 
which ha\e no counterpart in the Act It 
IS to be obseried that the legality of the 
Articles of War, as of other orders, may 
itself become the subject of examination and 
controversy in a comt martid hut the 
Mutmy Act, being part of the statute law, 
must be obeyed without question [Militari 
System ] 

Aurticuli Super Cartas were certain 
articles, twenty in number, w hich were added 
to Magna Charta when it was confirmed by 
Edward I in the Parliament which met, 
1300 The most important clauses are those 
which appoint commissioners to investigate all 
cases in which the charters had been infringed, 
those which reform and regulate the jury 
sy stem , those which remedy the abuses of pur 
veyance and jurisdiction of the royal officers, 
and those which order that no common pie ts 
shall be held m the Exchequer contrary to the 
form of Magna Charta, and forbid the issue of 
common law writs under the Priv y Seal One 
article, which Di Stubbs calls curious 
relic of the ideas of 1258,” allows the office of 
sheriff to be elective m counties where the 
office IS not of fee or heritable There were 
also articles regulating administration of the 
forests, and liimtmg the royal jurisdiction 
o\ er them 

a Statutes of the Uealm i 136 Matthew of 
Westminster p 433 Stubbs Const Hist ii ch 
nv qhe articles are given m Stubbs, Select 
Charters 

Aruudely Peerage of Roger de Mont 
gomery, one of the most trusted followers 
of Wdliam the Conqueror, besides grants 
of land in Shropshire, received vast estates 
(seventy -seven lordships) in Sussex, including 
the castle of Arundel In 1102, upon the 
forfeiture of Roger’s son, Robert de Belesme, 
the castle of Arundel passed to the crown, 
and was settled bj Henry I on his second 
wife, Adeliza of Louvain, who, after the 
king’s death, conveyed it to her second 
husband, William de Albmi It is doubtful 
whether William de Albini, the son of this 
mamage, received a grant of the third penny 
of the county of Sussex, but he is styled Earl 
of Sussex, as well as Earl of Arundel and 
Chichester In 1243 Hugh de Albini, fifth 
Earl of Sussex, died without issue, and part 
of his estates, together with Arundel Castle, 
passed to John Fitz-Alan, a descendant of 
Isabel, daughter of the third Earl He and 
his sons are frequentty sty led Lords of 
Anmdel Richard Fitz Alan (^? 1283) is the 


first of this family actually summoned as 
Eiil of Arundel (1291) by writ His son 
Edmund was beheaded m 1326, and his 
honours forfeited They’’ were, however, 
lestored to Richard, third Eail, in 1331 In 
loSO Henry Eitz-Alan, tv\elfth Eail, died 
without male hens, and the mldom and 
estates passed to Philip, son ^f Thomas, 
fouith Duke of Noifolk, who had marjried 
Mary, daughter of this earl Phihp was 
summoned to Parhament as Earl of Ai undel 
The earldom has since continued in the Ijne 
of the Fitz-Alan Howards, Dukes of Norfolk 
[Howard ] The peerage of Arundel or 
Wardoub was conferied in 160o on Sir 
Thomas Arundel, a distinguished soldier, who 
had fought in the wars against the Turks, 
and had been created a Count of the Holy 
Roman Empire by Rudolph II 

Foi interesting questions connected with the 
peerage of Arundel see the Loi ds First Eepo) t 
on the Digwtij of a Peei esp Appendm , and Sir 
Hams Nicolas Historio Peei age 

m 

Arundel, Edmund Fitz-Alan, 2nd Earl 
OP (d 1326), was one of the Ordainers ap- 
pomted in 1310 He was one of the few 
nobles who remained faithful to Edward II 
after the landing of Isabella and Mortimer 
He was seized by the latter at Bristol, and 
hanged with Hugh Despenser 

Arundel, Richard Fitz-Alan, 4th Earl 
or {d 1397), was the son of Richard, Eail of 
Arundel, and Eleanor, daughter of Henry, 
Earl of Lancaster He succeeded his father 
in 1375, and served m the French and Scotch 
wars, but he was chiefly lemaikable for his 
\alour and conduct at sea He was for 
sev eral years admiral and captain of the east, 
south, and west, gained several naval victories, 
and captured Brest He joined Gloucester 
against De la Pole and De Yere, and was one 
of the first Lords Appellant In 1397 he was 
involved in Glouce^ei’s fall, and was seized, 
tried, and beheaded 

Arundel, Thomas Fitz-Alan, 10th Earl 
OP {d lo24), was one of the chief nobles at- 
tached to Henry VII ’s court On the occ ision 
of the shipwreck near Weymouth, m January, 
1506, of the Archduke of Austria, Philip, and 
his wife, the Earl of Arundel was the royal 
messenger sent to congiatulate Philip upon 
his recent escape, and to welcome him to 
England The Earl of Arundel had also done 
the king good sera ice as a soldier in Flanders, 
durmg the wars in aid of Maximilian 

Arundel, Henry Fitz Alan, 12th Earl 
OF {d lo80), was m 1547 appointed one of 
the twelve councillors who under the will 
of Henry YIII , were to assist the executors 
in carrying on the government during the 
mmonl^ of Edward YI He was one of the 
chief promoters of the attack on Somerset, 
which ended in his downfall, and hav ing given 
an unwilling assent to the alteration of the 
succession of Edward YI in favour of Lady 
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Jane Grey, lie was regarded with suspicion 
by Noithumberland, who endeavoured to 
prevent his leaving London However, he 
managed to escape to Baynard’s Castle, and 
at once, with the rest of the Council, declared 
for Mary , shortly afterwards he arrested the 
Duke ol Ho]j||humbprland at Cambridge, and 
conveyed him to London After the accession 
of C^een Elizabeth, Ai undel became one of 
her councillois, ‘ feared b;^ all men, trusted by 
none, ’ and was even named as a probable 
sui^r for her hand, a fact which led to a 
bitter quarrel with Leicester in 1561 In lo68, 
as the leader of the old nobility and the 
Cathohe part>, he showed himseh violently 
opposed to Cecil and the Reformers, and was 
present at the Westminstei Inquiry as 
a partisan of Mary Queen of Scots , in the 
following year he was placed under arrest for 
comphcity in the northern rebellion, and in 
lo7l was pnv 3 to the Ridolfi conspiracy 
i Eroude Hist of JSnq P P Tytler England 
• unden Edwai d Vl and Mai y 

Arundel, *Philip Howard, 13th Earl op 
(d lo9o), son of Thomas, fourth Duke of 
Norfolk, who wa«5 attainted and beheaded in 
1572, inherited the earldom of Arundel in 
right of his mother He was restored in blood 
and made privy councillor in 1580 On his 
first appearance at court he won the favour of 
Elizabeth, but quickly lost it through his 
immoral life In 1583 he was charged with 
complicity in the plot of Francis Throgmoi- 
ton, having incurred suspicion bj'- becommg 
“ reconciled’ to the Catholic Church in lo81 
on the solicitations of the Jesuits, but though 
there was no doubt of his guilt, he was 
speedily released On attemptmg to es- 
cape from England, in 1585, he was captured 
and again sent to the Tower, where he 
remained until his death In 1589 he was 
found guilty of high treason on a charge of 
having prayed for the success of the Spanish 
Armada He was also charged with corre- 
spondence with Allen and other Catholic 
conspirators He was condemned to death, 
but b} the advice of Cecil and Hatton was not 
executed “ In her conduct towards this un- 
fortunate nobleman,” remarks Mr Lingard, 
“ the queen betrayed an unaccountable spirit 
of revenge He seems to have gi\en some 
deep but secret offence which, though never 
di% ulged, could never be forgotten ” 

Strype Annals Lingard Mwt of Eng 

Arundel, Thomas (5 ctrea 1352, d 1413), 
was the third son of Richard, Earl of Arundel, 
and was made Bishop of Ely in 1374 He 
joined Gloucestei in his opposition to De la 
Pole and other ministers of Richard II , and 
in 1386 was appointed Chancellor On the 
banishment of NeviUe he received the arch- 
bishopric of York, and retired from the 
Chancellorship in 1389 He was Chancellor 
again from 1391, till his appointment to the 
archbishopric of Oanteibury in 1396 Shortly 


afterwards he was accused of treason, and at 
the king’s request tianslated bv the Pope to 
the see of St Andrews He was banished 
from the realm, and concerted with Boling- 
broke plans for regaining power in England 
He accompanied Henry on his expedition to 
England, and on the deposition of Richaid 
leceued the archbishopric once more He 
strenuously suppoited the rights of the Church 
dunng the remainder of Ins life, and was in- 
strumental in getting the statute Bm) etico 
Combu) endo passed He held the Chancellor- 
ship again from 1407 to 1409, and from 1412 
to 1413 

Mook. Ai chhishops of Canteihui y Poss Judges 

of England Walion Bicliai d II 

Arundel, Sir Thomas {d 1552), was one 
of the most trusted and sagacious of Henry 
VIII ’s councillors He enjojed much m- 
fluence with the king, and was appomted one 
of the twenty-four executors appointed to 
carry out that sovereign’s will He was the 
brother-m law and intimate friend of the 
Protector Somerset, in whose fall he was m- 
\olved He was executed on a charge of 
tieason, Feb , 1552 

Asaf-ul-Dowlah {d 1797) succeeded his 
father, Sujah Dowlah, as Vizier of Oude, in 
1775, and was ultimately lecognised by the 
Emperor A treaty was concluded with the 
Enghsh, by which the Vizier agreed to sur- 
rendei Benares and certam other districts of the 
annual "v alue of twenty -two lacs This V izi ei 
misgoverned, as his father had done, and by 
1781 was m a state of the gieate&t pecumary 
embarrassment Hastmgs therefore con- 
cluded an anangement vith him, one main 
object of which was to reheve him from 
burdens which he professed himself totaUj un 
able to bear It was proMded by the new treaty 
that a portion of the British forces should be 
withdrawn, that the Vizier might resume all 
jaghires on payment of compensation The 
second article enabled the Vizier to dispos'^ess 
the Begums (his mother and grandmother) of 
Oude of their jaghires, and yas the prelude 
to the cruelties exercised to compel them to 
suirender their treasures, 1782 The im- 
poverishment of the Vizier, however, con- 
tinued steadil} , owing to his misgovemment 
and debaucherjj', and m 1786 his repeated 
requests that the British force should be 
removed mduced Lord Cornwallis to make a 
fresh treaty with him, by which the money 
paid for the support of the brigade at Futt> - 
gurh was reduced from seventy-four to fifty 
lacs on the condition that it should be punc- 
tually paid The misgovemment, however, 
contmued, and the Vizier passed the rest of 
his life in oppressmg his subjects, and in- 
dulging in boundless sensuality 

Comwalhs Pespateftes Mill of 

Macaulay s Essay on Waireu Hastingrs 

Ascalon, a town on the coast of Syria, 
about twelve miles from Gaza, was a place of 
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great stiength and importance in the earlier 
Crusades It was to this town that Hichard 
I led the crusading army after the fall of 
Acre m the earlj part of 1192 On the way 
his troops were intercepted by a great Saracen 
army, under the command of S^din, said to 
amount to over 300,000 men The two 
wings of the Christian army were broken, 
hut the centre, commanded hy Richard him- 
self, held firm, and at last dro\e hack the 
enemy m great disorder 40,000 of the 
Saracens are said to have perished The 
Mctorv threw the town of Ascalon into the 
hands of the Crusaders 

Ascension Island, situated in the 
South Atlantic, was discovered hy the Portu- 
guese on Ascension Day, 1601 It was never 
colonised until it was seized hy tne English 
m 1815, durmg the captivity of Napoleon m 
the neighhourmg island of St Helena 

Ascham, Antony 1650), an author 
“oi much reputation,” was sent hy the 
Commonwealth, in 16o0, as ambassador to 
Madrid A few days after his arrival there, 
he was atssassinated hy some refugee Eovahsts 
The murderers, with the exception of one who 
was executed, were allowed to escape, puhhc 
opmion in the Spanish capital being entirely 
in their favour [Dobislaxjs ] 

Ascham, Roger 1515, 1568), one of 

the earhest of English Greek scholars, and at 
one time puhhc orator at Cambridge, became 
successively Latm secretary to Edward VI , 
Queen Mary and Elizabeth, and was also 
tutor to the last-named princess in 1548, hemg 
charged with her instruction in the learned 
languages In 1650 he accompanied Sir 
William Morvsme m the capacity of secretary 
to the court of Charles V On the accession 
of Queen Ehzaheth, Ascham was, m lo59, 
made a canon of York As a wnter of Enghsh 
prose Ascham deserves high praise His style, 
though somewhat rugged, is pithy and vigo 
rous His work on education, entitled 2%^ 
BchoalmmUry is mterestmg and valuable He 
also wrote Toxophilus^ a treatise on archery 
and A Report of the Affairs and ^tate of 
Gei many^ which is of some historical value 

Ascham s TFoi fcs ed by Dr Giles 1856 A 
Katterfeld Eo^er AscJiam mn Leben und seme 
Werke 1879 An edition of The ScTiooZmoster 
with notes has been published by Mr J B B 
Mayor 

Ascue (Askew, or Ayscongh), Anne 
(d 1546), daughter of Sir Thomas Ascue, of 
Kelsej, in Lmcolnshire, was arrested as a 
heretic for denj mg the doctrme of the Real 
Presence in the Sacrament From her m- 
timacy with Catherine Parr, Anne Ascue’s 
prosecution for heresy is memorable, as it 
mstanced, among other things, the hostility 
of Bishop Gardiner and Lord Chancellor 
Wnothesley to the queen, for before being 
handed over to the executioner for the punish 


ment of burning, Anne, in spite of her sex, 
was made to undergo in the Tower the tor- 
ture of the rack, with a view of extorting 
from her in her agony some avowal implicating 
other court ladies, and possibly the queen 
Wnothesle;^ ’s eitorts are generally thought to 
have been entirely fruitless , th^gh Parsons, 
in his Examen ’ of Foxe s account of her, 
states that she actually did so By heircon- 
fession, he (the king) learned so much of 
Queen Catherme Parr as he purposed to have 
her burned also, had he lived ” 

Natiahves of the Reformation (Camden 
Soo ) Proude, Eist of Rng 

Asglll, John (5 1658, d 1738), was the 
author of various pamphlets, including a trea- 
tise, published m 1698, on the possibility of 
avoiding death He was elected to the Irish 
Parhament, and subsequently to the Enghsh 
Parliament, but was expelled on account of 
the blasphemy of his book The character 
of the treatise was animadverted upon m tlj^ 
trial of Dr Sacheverell Asgill wrote also a, 
tract, J)e Jm e Dimno^ on the hereditary claims 
of the House of Hanover, The Succession of 
the Souse of Sanover Vindicated , and an 
Essay for the Tress 

AsgfiU, Sir Charles (5 1762, d 1823), in 
1780 was a lieutenant in the army of Lord Corn- 
wallis in North America, when that general 
capitulated at York Town In the following 
year the Americans, to revenge the death of a 
certain Repubhcan officer, cast lots for a vic- 
tim among their English prisoners The lot 
fell on Asglll , but his mother went o\ er to 
France, and persuaded Mane Antoinette to 
interest herself on his behalf with the Ameri- 
can envoy The mtercession of the French 
queen was successful Asgill was released, 
contmued in the army, and in 1794 served 
under the Duke of York in the Low Countries 
In 1798 he was placed in command of a large 
body of troops for the suppression of the Irish 
rebelhon, and after the Dmon was for many 
years employed in vanous offices in Ireland 

Ask, Simeon [d 1662), was one of those 
clergymen who were ejected from their livings 
by Laud for refusing to read the declaration 
concerning the Took of Sports He became 
chaplain to the Earl of Manchester, and 
had considerable influence with Presbj terian 
leaders in the war He was, however, a 
strong opponent of the Commonwealth, and 
was one of those who went to Breda to con- 
gratulate Charles II on his restoration 

Ash was present at the battle of Marston 
Moor and wrote an interesting and valuable 
account of the campaign * A true relation of 
the moste chiete orcurreno&s at and since the late 
hattell at Newberry to vmdioate the 

JSarle of Manchester (Lond , 1644) 

Askantee is a countiy of western Africa 
in the interior of the Gold Coast and to 
the north of the river Prah It first came 
under the notice of Englishmen in 1807, 
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when its king, Sy Tutu, attacked Annam- 
ahoe a fort on the coast huilt by the 
English after the settlement in 1661 Soon 
afterwards peace was concluded on dis- 
graceful terms, and it lasted until 1824, 
when, the Ashantees having attacked the 
Fantees, ov^ whom the English had estab 
lished a protectorate. Sir Charles MacCarthj , 
govsimor of Cape Coast Castle, advanced with 
a handful of men against the king, but was 
surprised and slam at Esmacow In 1826, 
tha death of MacCarthy was avenged at 
the battle of Dudowah Though there were 
one or two skirmishes between the Ashantees 
and the Enghsh troops, peace was, on the 
whole, maintained from that date until 1863, 
when on the refusal of Governor Pine to 
give up some runaway slaves to the King 
of Ashantee, war was begun bv the latter 
The governor dro\e the savages back to 
the Prah, but his West Indian troops fell 
victims to the chmate, and he was compelled 
t9 withdraw Once more peace was pro- 
claimed In 1871 the question whether Eng- 
land or Ashantee should rule the territory 
between the Prah and the coast, was brought 
to a final issue b> the cession to England by 
the Dutch of all their claims on the Gold 
Coast on condition that they should be allowed 
to annex lands m Sumatra Thereupon Kmg 
Coffee Calcali, who had ascended the throne 
in 1867, objected to the transfer of the town 
of Elmma on the ground that it alv ays paid 
him a fixed annual tribute, he had also 
taken captive some missionari'^s, whom he 
did not wish to ransom He therefore 
decided on renewing the war, and his general, 
Amanguatia, according^ crossed the Prah, 
and drove the c owardly Fantees before them 
to the coast, but was himself driven from 
before Elmma by Colonel Festmg Sir Garnet 
Wolseley was sent out in October to take 
civil and military command of the Gold Coast, 
while Captam Gloi er, P N , who had been 
^sent out by the Colonial Offi.ce m 1872, 
attempted to raise a native force at the mouth 
of the Volta Native troops were, however, 
very untrustwoithy, and pendmg the arrival 
of some English soldiers, all that Sir Garnet 
Wolseley could do was to occupy and stockade 
the advanced posts on the road to the nver 
Prah With the arrival of three English 
legiments and a body of marines in Decem- 
ber, Sir Garnet was able to invade Ashantee 
the Prah was crossed on Jan 20th, and on 
the 31st he encountered the Ashantees at 
Amoaful, and defeated them after a severe 
skirmish On February 4th the English troops 
reached Commassie, the Ashantee capital, which 
the> fired The army was overtaken on its 
return march by some envoys from King 
Coffee, and a treaty was concluded, by which 
the king agreed to pay 50,000 ounces of 
gold, to renounce all rights over the tnbes 
formerly under the protection of the Dutch, 
to allow free trade, to keep the road between 


the Prah and Commassie open, and to discon- 
tinue human sacrifices 

Brakenbury, The Ashantee War H M! Stanley 
Commassie and Magdala Eeade btory of the 
Ashantee Campaign [L C S } 

Ashburnliam, Sm John (d 1671), a 
descendant of an old Sussex family, sat in 
the Long Parliament, and took a prominent 
part on the Eovalist side, and at the out- 
break of the Civil War jomed the kmg, 
and was appointed treasurer and paymaster 
to the army He attended Charles I when 
he gave himself up to the Scots, and im- 
mediately afterwards fled to France In 1647 
he returned, and became one of the kmg’s 
personal attendants, and was the chief con- 
triver of Charles s escape from Hampton 
Court The business was mismanaged, and 
Ashbumham was accused of treachery by the 
Royalists, for which, however, there seems to 
be httle ground He remamed m England 
after the king’s death, and compounded for his 
estate, but being detected in sendmg money 
to Charles II , he was in 1654 imprisoned in 
the Tower, where he remamed till Cromwell’s 
death At the Restoration he received large 
grants of land, and was made Groom of the 
Bedchamber to the king 

Ashbumham s Narrative of his Attendance on 
King Charles the First was pubhshed by his 
descendant Lord Ashbumham lu 1830 

AsklbxLrtoni John DLNNI^G^, 1st Lohd 
{b 1731, d 1783), was the son of an attorney 
at Ashburton, m Devonshire After being 
articled to his father, he came up to London 
and. was called to the Bar In 1760 he made 
a great reputation by the defence which he 
drew up on behalf of the East India Com- 
pany agamst the Dutch claims In 1763 he 
still further moreased his fame by his elo- 
quence m the cause of Wilkes against the 
legahty of general warrants In 1766 he 
became Recorder of Bristol was appomted 
m the next year Solicitor General, and ob- 
tamed,m 1768, a seat in Parliament as member 
for Caine In 1770 be went out of office, and 
throughout Lord North’s long admmistration, 
vigorously opposed the government pohcy 
He warmly mamtamed the legahtv of the 
Middlesex election, opposed the Test Act, 
seconded Sir George Saviles motion for an 
mquiry into government pensions, and was one 
of the most persistent opponents of the policy 
pursued towards the American Colomes In 
1782, when the Marquis of Rockmgham came 
into power, Dunnmg was appomted Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and raised 
to the peerage Sir William Jones has given 
a true estimate of his character when he says 
that “his sense of honour was lofty and 
heroic , his integrity stem and inflexible , and 
no love of dignity, of wealth, or of pleasure 
could have tempted him to deviate in a smgle 
instance from the straight hne of truth and 
honesty ” 

Lord Campbell Lives of the Chamcettors Jesse 
The Qeoi gum Era Chatham Correspondmee 
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Ashburton Treaty, The (1846), was 
concluded between England and America 
for settling the frontiers of the two countries 
It defined them to run along the fortj ninth 
parallel of north latitude from the great lakes 
to the middle ot the channel which separates 
the continent from Vancouver’s Island, and 
thence southerly through the middle of that 
channel to the Pacific It neglected, how- 
ever, to define the middle of the channel, 
and m consequence a dibpute, which was 
finally settled b\ arbitration, aiose as to the 
ownership of the httle island of San Juan 

Asbiby, Sm J 0 H^ {b 1642, d 1693), a 
distinguished naial ofiicer, was appomted 
captain of the Defiatiee^ and took part m the 
engagement with the French fleet in Bantrv 
In 1692 he fought m the battle of 
La Hogue, and, together with Delaval, was 
entiusted with the pursuit of the French 
ships Nottingham aftei wards accused him 
in Parliament, together with Admiral HusseU, 
ot negligence m the latter part of the en- 
gagement, and though triumphantly acquitted, 
Ashby seems ne'ver to have taken active ser- 
vice again [La Hogue ] 

Asbby 4 Wbite [Ailesbuey Case ] 

Asbdown (-3Escduv) The name of the 
town on the Berkshire downs, near Didcot, 
T\here was fought, in 871, a great battle be- 
tween the West Saxons, led by Bthelred and 
Alfred, and the Banish host, which had spread 
o'ver East Anglia and invaded “Wessex this 
year The Danes had seized Beading, and 
before this town the Saxons were badly 
beaten A few day s later they again attacked 
their foes at Ashdown A desperate battle 
was fought, lasting all day, and ending in the 
flight of the Danes One of their kings and 
five of their ‘‘jarls ’ fell m the battle The 
victory was in great part due to the vigour 
and promptitude of Alfred, who led one ot the 
two divisions of the Wessex army [Alired ] 

Anglo Sax Chron , an 871 Asser, Be Reb Gest 
JSlfredi 

Asllt 9 e,THE Battle op (1818), was fought 
between the English troops under G-eneral 
Smith and Bajee Bao The latter, after the 
battle of Korgaom, retreated, pursued by the 
British who on the 19th of February came 
up with him at the village of Ashtee, and 
prepared immediately for the attack The 
Peishwa, heaping reproaches on his brave 
general, Gokla, for this surprise, fled at once, 
leaving his army to cover his retreat Gokla, 
stung by the insult, placed himself at the 
head of 300 horse, rushed on the sabres of the 
British cavalry, and fell covered with wounds 
After his death the Peishwa’s army was easily 
discomfited, and fled in hopeless confusion 

Aslce, Bobert (d 1537), was a gentleman 
of Yorkshire, and the chief organiser of the 
famous rehelbon of Henry YIII’s reign, 
known as the Pilgnmage of Grace His 


sympathies with the prevalent discontent seem 
to have been excited origim-Uy bv his acci- 
dental sojourn at Lincoln during the disturb- 
ances there m September, 1536 Hurrying 
thence to Yorkshire, where his character and 
capabilities were very favourably known, he 
soon succeeded in organising q^much more 
formidable movement than the one which had 
inspired his efiiorts , and, in an astonishingly 
short space of time, almost the whole king- 
dom north of the Humber was array ed agamst 
the government of Henry and his mim^er 
Cromwell When the king’s verbal con 
cessions and promises had brought about the 
disbandment of the Yorkshire insurgents, 
Aske and the other prominent leaders of the 
movement were at once secured on some 
plausible pretext, and, in accordance with the 
summary method of dealing with suspected 
malcontents at that time, they were put to 
death after the barest formality of a tnal 
While D’Arcy was beheaded, Sir Thomas 
Percy hanged at Ty^-burn, and Lady Bulm^ 
burnt at the stake, Eobert Aske had the dis- 
tinction of being hanged in chains on one of 
the towers of York Askers talents for or 
gamsation and command his evident single- 
ness of purpose, and his noble moderation 
and mtegrit> make him a very remarkable 
and interesting character 

Assam A province of British India, lying 
along the upper valley s of the Brahmaputra, 
and extending from the frontiers of Bengal 
to Northern Burmah The countiy was con- 
quered m the early Middle Ages by tribes 
from Burmah, who, however, gradually assi 
milated in language and religion with the 
Hindoos The Mohammedans never succeeded 
m conquering the country, though they fre- 
quently attempted it In the eaily part of 
the present century the Assamese became 
closely connected with Burmah, and their 
hostile attitude to the East India Company 
brought about the First Burmese War, the 
result of which was the annexation of Assam 
m 1826 It was placed under the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal, but was made a 
separate chief - commissionership in 1874 
[Burmese Wars ] 

Assandun, The Battle or (1016), was 
the last of the battles between Edmund 
Ironside and Canute Owing to the tieachery 
of Ednc, the English were defeated Assandun 
IS identified by Mr Freeman with Aslmgton, 
near Eochf ord, in Essex 

Assassination Plot, The, was an 
attempt on the life of William III , first 
designed in 1695, but postponed by William’s 
departure for Flanders It grew up side b’v 
side with Berwick’s plot for the invasion of 
England by a French army It was entrusted 
by the court of St Germains to Sir George 
Barclay Eanke thinks that “ all direct evi- 
dence” is against the complicity of Louis 
XIV and James II , though “both of them 
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uould have been very ready to pluck the 
fruit ” Certainly Barclay was given a com 
mission hy James himsell authorising him to 
“ do such acts of hostility against the Pimce 
of Orange as should most conduce to the 
service of the king” Barclay landed in 
England m January, and m conjunction 
with Charlock and Parkyns hatched the 
conspiracy He was jomed by twenty men 
of James’s body-guard, whom he called his 
Janissaries It remained to gam twenty 
more adherents, and but httle care was t iken 
in^ their selection It was determined to 
attempt the hfe of the king on Turnham 
G-reen, on his way back to Kensington after 
huntmg m Bichmond Paik, on the loth 
of Eefcuary But the hearts of some 
of the conspirators failed them, and in- 
formation was conveyed to the Duke of 
Portland William thereupon postponed his 
hunting Still the conspirators imagined 
they were undetected, but they were speedily 
Ijndeceived by the arrest of some of their 
number, and the issue of warrants against 
others A joint address was voted by both 
Houses of Parhament acknowledging the 
Divine goodness which had preserved the 
kmg to the people 

Commons Journals Burnet Hist of Tm Oun 
Time Eante, Hist of Eng Macaulay, Hist of 
Eng 

Assaye [Asste ] 

Asser (d 910) v as a monk attached to the 
famous monastery of St Davids, of which his 
uncle was bishop The fame of his learning 
led Kmg Alfred in 855 to invite him to assist 
him m his studies He was made by that 
monarch Bishop of Sherborne, but seems to 
have resided a great part of his time at the 
court, assisting the king m the revival of 
learmng, which he brought about His name 
occurs m some catalogues of Bishops of St 
Davids , but their historical value is small, and 
his occupations m England make it highly 
improbable that he ever attained the bishopric 
of his native place His Life of Kmg Alfred 
{He Mehus Gestis Alf 7 edi) was long considered 
a thoroughly trustworthy authority There 
IS, howev er, little doubt that the work, as we 
have it now, contains large additions from 
the hands of later copyists, the great Camden 
being among the number Some scholars 
have even gone so far as to declare the Life 
entirely spurious This seems an extreme 
conclusion , but there is little doubt that the 
work cannot be relied on as a thoroughly 
authentic contemporary biography Accepted 
with these qualifications, the work is valuable 
and extremely interesting [Alpred ] 

2?ro MSS of Asser are in existence, nor any 
printed ^’opies earlier than Elizabeth s reign The 
work IS printed in Monument a Histor Bntmn 
and translated in Bohn s Antiquai lan Library 

Assessment The assessment of taxa- 
tion begins to be important when direct taxa- 
tion itself assumes so much more importance 


with the Korman reigns For the century and 
more during which taxation was looked for only 
feom the land, Domesday remamed the great 
rate book, and its assessment remained iin 
altered A township was rated in Domesday 
at such and such a number of hides, and paid 
its Danegeld or hidage accordingly The towns 
arranged with the sheriff or the itinerant 
justices what sums they should pav OnU as 
the knight’s fee became the universal mode of 
reckoning the liabihty of military tenants, 
this liability had to be expressed m a new 
compilation — ^the Blacl Bool of the Excheqxm , 
or rate book for tenants-m-chief , which 
again was revised more than a century later 
in the Testa de ]<fe%ill But Domesday itself 
was a return sent in to roy al commissioners by 
each hundred and township, a j oint work of the 
rov al and popul^-r powers When, after the 
Saladine tithe of 1188 upon movables as 
well as rents, taxation began to fall more and 
more on personal property^", and to advance 
towards the subsidy of the fourteenth and 
succeeding centuries, then more than ev er the 
assessment of a tax required the free co- 
operation of each locality Only from a 
jury of neighbours could a due estimate be 
reached of a man’s property The assessment 
of taxation was committed to representatives 
in each district, and taxation itself was 
rapidly becoming a function for the united 
representatives of the whole nation When 
this latter point is reached in the Parlia- 
mentary system of Edward I , the matter ox 
assessment loses its mam constitutional im- 
portance, hav mg already done its work The 
knights of the shire, who m 1220, for instance, 
assess the average on their neighbours, in 
1295, assembled in one body, grant the tax, 
and m the Good Parhament of 1376 demand 
the right to settle its appropriation And 
mdeed, as early as 1334, assessment becomes 
little more than mechanical when the rating 
of the fifteenth, made in that year and re- 
corded in the Exchequer, was thereafter 
taken as a standard Henceforth the 
only question which remains to give trouble 
IS concerned with the assessment of the 
clergy When, from the date above given 
(1188), their ‘‘spiritualities,” %e^ revenues 
feom fees, &c , came under contribution, the 
assessment was carried out by the same 
method of juries of neighbours, until, in 1266, 
the Norwich taxation made hy order of Pope 
Alexander IV , and in 1291 the valuation 
superseding it which was made by order of 
Nicholas lY , and which covered both “ tem- 
poiahties” and “spiritualities,” gave the 
clergy a permanent independent rate-book, 
which was acted on till the Reformation 
But it left an opening for constant disputes 
in the next two centuries as to the mode and 
rate of assessment to be applied, firsi^ to 
lands acquired by the Church since the valua 
tion of 1291, and secondly as to the large 
class of chantry priests and private chaplains 
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whom that valuation had left out of account 
This clerical valuation and the lay assess- 
ment of Domesday, as well as the rating to 
subsidies of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth centuries, were prohahlj' far helow 
the real 'salue Not only were exemptions 
wide and numerous, hut the ratmg itself was 
evidently at a nominal valuation The 
Domesday hide, for example, omitted un- 
productive ground and the later subsidies 
did not fall on a Imight’s equipment or a 
peasant’s implements The hghtness of the 
assessment must, in fact, be set against the 
burdensomeness of early taxation due to its 
uncertamty, its wasteful modes of collection, 
and its suicidally short-sighted pnnoiples 
When the methods of assessment ceased in 
the fourteenth century to have a formative 
efiect on the constitution, their chief import- 
ance IS over But here, too, the Tudor and 
Stuart kmgs, gomg back for precedents to 
an age before the national liberties were set 
on a firm constitutional basis, revived on 
se\ eral occasions more arbitrary methods, and 
disregarded the valuations which had been 
accepted for two centuries Thus the com- 
missioners under Wolse> s great scheme of 
taxation in 1522, and again in 1526, were to 
assess each man, clerk or lay, to the value of 
his chattels In 1621 the assessors were to dis- 
regard old rates, and to rate every man accord 
mg to their own knowledge, not even accepting 
his own declaration, and such was the prece- 
dent followed m the raismg of ship money 
The whole practice, too, of benevolences and 
of forced loans levied according to official esti- 
mates of the individual’s propertv, was an 
apphcation of arbitrary assessment Agam, 
m the seventeenth century, with the establish- 
ment of the excise arose a question of some 
practical moment, how this was assessed 
Similar pomts of social mterest are connected 
with the injurious effects of certain taxes, 
assessed on a false prmciple, as the wmdow- 
tax, or the introduction of the income tax, 
in which recourse has to be made to a rude 
method of jomt assessment by the payer him 
self and by an official commissioner But 
these methods are, as a matter of fact, 
guaranteed against unjustly operating, by 
the right of appeal to a higher body or a court 
of law 

Madox Stst of the JEseoheqwr Lmgard, JTist 
of Mnglamd m 116—119 Pauh, Geschichte von 
England i 683—685 Stubbs, Const Hist and 
Seiect Charters and Dooimmts, Hallam, Const 
Hist May Const JBCist [A L S 3 

Assiento, The (1713), or the “contract” 
for supplying the Spanish colonies m the 
Western world with negro slaves, was at first 
an arrangement between France and Spam 
After the merchandise had been earned on by 
Genoa and Portugal, it had been undertaken 
m 1702 by a French company By one of 
the stipulations of the Treaty of Utrecht, this 
right was surrendered to England, and con 


firmed hy a special treaty of forty-two clauses 
Aftfir IVance had resigned the Assiento, 
Spam was to convey it to England for thirty 
^ears, at the end of which period, and a 
further term of three years, the traffic was to 
be wound up England was to furnmh 4,800 
negroes annually With the Assiento England 
was to have the right of sending^wo ships a 
year each of five hundred tons burden, to 
America with negroes A contest for ^his 
profitable monopoly soon arose between the 
African and the South Sea Company, the 
latter were successful, and obtamed the fourth 
part reserved for the queen by the terms of 
the treaty On the outbreak of war with 
Spam, England lost the Assiento, but it was 
once more renewed m 1726, and was agam 
restored to her by the Peace of Aix 3a- 
Ghapelle (1748), for the remaining four years 
which it liad to run “ Not one person,” says 
Mr Wyon, “ seems to have imagined that 
there was anythmg immoral or unjustifiable 
m the busmess itself ” ^ 

T H Burton Eeign of Queen Awne Wyon, 
E&ign of Queen Anne Lecky, Hist of ETig 

Assize (assisa assisia) is a word of doubt- 
ful etymology, probably at least two words 
have converged to create the ideas under- 
lymg the various senses of the term, viz 
(a), asszdo or assideo, to sit down — % e , a 
session or a settlement, the notions perhaps 
common to most meanings of assize, (6) 
aceido^ to tax [of excise and assism reddztus) 
Besides these (<?) theie must be some con- 
nection with the Anglo-Saxon asetmss, a 
law {cf ^tablissement de S Louis) , and [d) 
Ducange’s editors can explam assisia only by 
reference to Arabic 

Meamngs — (1) Sesszon, and, specially, 
Judzczal Session — ^This meaning, which is 
found so early as m the Pipe Boll 2, Henry 
n , may possibly be the original one , ef 
Watsius, I)e Jure Vet Mumc Norm , i 66 
“assize est une assembles de plusieurs sages 
hommes en laquelle ce qui y sera jugie doit 
avoir produrable fermete ” Prom this come 
the “Grandes ’ and “Petites Assises” of 
France, and the Courts of Gi immal J urisdic- 
tion, called “Cours d’Assises,” m the Code 
Napoleon The modem English use to de- 
note the court of the justices on circuit is, 
perhaps by an accident, an example of this 
use of the word A specialised case is the old 
use of assize for — 

(2) T/ie Select Body "Engaged in Administer^ 
%ng the Trial — e g , Provisions of Oxford, in the 
“pro visum est quod nullus miles non ponatur 
m juratis vel assisis” — %e^ all knights are 
liable to be jurymen The words are clearly 
synonymous, though the old law books make 
a distinction The “ sworn men ” are also 
the “ men settled ” to try a case 

(3) A Law or Ordinance — le, the “lex 
assisa” the settled edict of the king In, 
reality a law, the “Assize” in this sense 
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pioiessed to be rather an occasional enact- 
ment, valid during pleasure, an executive, not 
a legislative, act Thus, the medidB\ al lever- 
ence for the “ ■written la'w,” which sprang 
from the solemn sense assigned to “lex” in 
the Bible and Eoman Law, was respected, 
I and real le^jislative changes produced hy a 
legal fiction — cf the Praetor’s Edict, the 
Capitularies of the Oarolmgians, the Pro 
visions of Henry III , the “ Estabhshments ” 
of St Louis all of which had the same object 
Instances of such assizes ^re the “ Assises de 
Jerusalem,” a code for the Prank kingdom 
of Palestine, drawn up by Godfre\ of Bouillon 
and his barons (1099), Henry II ’s Assizes of 
Glaiendon, Northampton, Woodstock, Arms 
Essoines, &c (“novas leges quas assisas 
vocavit’ ), for which see below the Assizes 
of Antioch, Sicily, Eoumania, and in Brittany 
the Assizes of Count Geoffrey in 1185, and 
the Assize of Count John (agamst the Jews) 
in 1239 Wherever Norman or Frank in- 
fiftence went, twelfth-century law assumed 
the form of assizes 

(4) 8taU Regulations of the %ee, Quality^ 
d.c , of mrious Commodities — h. sense kmdred 
to pi e vious paragraph These were the “ assisaB 
rerum venalium ’ of old English and French 
law Eichard I aimed — not ver-y successfully 
— at uniform weights and measures (Assize 
of Measures in Hoveden, iv 33) John “fecit 
geneialiter acclamari ut legalis assisa pams 
iniiolabiter observaretur” (Matthew Pans, 
A D 1201) This points to pre-existing 
custom There were also assizes of wine, 
ale, salt, boards, timber, wood, coal, butter, 
and cheese These restrictions on trade and 
on adulteration were kept up quite late — e g , 
there were three editions of the assize pimted 
in 1628, 1530, and 1580 In 6 and 7 Wm 
IV , Acts regulating the assize of bread were 
formally repealed They were cairied into 
New England and long kept up there 

(5) A Mode of T'i lal pi eso ibed by an Assise 
(in sense of law ) — e q , the Grand Assize of 
Henry II and the other “ real actions,” the 
assizes of Mort d’ Ancestor, Novel Dis- 
seisin, and Darcin Presentment (see below) 
Spelman calls them “brevia regia et htigandi 
formulae ” Assize here means {a) the law , 
ip) the rule instituted by it 

(6) The Ti lal itself — e g in the assize of 
Northampton the royal direction to the 
justices to tr> robbers (ut faciant assisam de 
latronibus) cf “ cum brevibus assisarum et 
placitorum” in rojal writ of 1231 

(7) Assessment — i e , the settlement of the 

incidence of a tax — e g , Dialogue De Scaecai lo, 
1 8 “ Fiunt per comitatas communes assisce 

a justiciis errantibus — qua ideo dicuntur 
communes quia cognita summa quae de comi- 
tatu requiruntur,” &c 

(8) A Tax — e q , JLibei Niqei Scacai iiy cap 
De Dmegeldo, “ ex constitutis duobus solidis 
summa una quae communis assisa nuncupatur 
excresoit , ” ^ “ levare assisam,” to levy a tax 


(9) Fines — Fixed by couits of j ustice — 
eg Bnttany, “ le seigneur peut demander 
pour son betail I’essise ou le dedommage a 
san choix ” 

(10) Assisus Redditus — ^The fixed rent which 
customary tenants paid to the lord of the 
manor, beyond which the;^ were free This 
IS analogous to the preceding 

The various law glossaries such as Spelman 
and the modem works based on him collect 
the chief uses of assize cj- Ducanges OZos- 
sanum Mediae et InfimoB Latimtatis, and the old 
law books Bntton Braeton &c j"'];;' 'p ■] 

Assize, Justices oi, were originally the 
judges commissioned to try the special assizes 
or real actions mentioned in Assize (o) By 
27 Ed I , B 1, c 3, it was ordered that Justices 
of Assize should, if lajmen, also make de- 
liverance of the gaol, and before long, the 
common law judges always were laymen 
Gradually various other commissions were 
given to them, as it was a main object of 
Edward I ’s judicial reforms to simplify and 
consohdate the too numerous Acts which had 
oppressed the nation undei his father So 
the commissions of nisi pum^ of oyei and 
tetminet, and of the peace, were added to 
those above mentioned, until the judge, with 
his five commissions under the Great Seal, was 
on his provincial circuit generally called the 
Justice of Assize, though, properly speaking, 
that was only one of his commissions By 3 
and 4 Wm IV , the actions of “assizes ” were 
abolished, so that the present commission is 
only fourfold, but 'the name has sumi ed the 
fact, and their courts are still generallj called 
the “ assizes,” and the town of them meeting 
the assize town 

Assize of Arms, The, was an ordinance 
issued bj Henry II m 1181 It renved and 
organised the old national mihtia, based on 
the obligation of all freemen to serve in the 
fj-rd Henry hoped it would be a safer 
support to his throne than the feudal levies 
or the unpopular mercenaries By this 
assize aU freemen were required to provide 
arms suited to their rank and means A 
knight, or possessor of o\er sixteen marks 
'pearly, provided a coat of mail, helmet, 
shield, and lance the freeholder of ten 
marks, a hauberk, iron cap, and lance, and 
all burgesses and “ tota communa liberorum 
hominum ” a gambeson, iron cap, and lance 
Doubtful cases were decided by a jurj 
Elaborate proxisions were annexed for the 
enforcement of the law Paralleled in most 
otlier European countries, this assize was 
renewed by Henry III 's system of watch 
and ward, and by Edward I’s Statute of 
Winchester 

Stubbs, Select Charters 155—157 

Assize of Clarendon (1166), Henry 
II ’s first great measure of judicial reform, 
was remarkable as formally instituting, and 
giving legislative recognition to, the jury 
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system in cnminal trials, as connecting the 
local with the central jurisdiction, and as the 
fbrst effort to constitute a great administrati\e 
system Henry I hadprohablj hon owed the 
institution of justices itinerant from the 
Carolingian missi His plan was now enlarged 
and made permanent A commission was sent 
round to each shire, to whom, m conj unction 
with the sheriffs, grand juiies of the county 
were to present accused or suspected persons 
The ordeal water furnished a further 
means of discrimination This new system 
of presentment and ordeal abolished com- 
purgation Other provisions required all 
quahfied persons to serve on juries, opened 
ever} franchise to the sheriff, regulated the 
treatment of waifs and strangers on purely 
Anglo-Saxon principles, directed sheriffs to 
help each other, to make hsts of fugitives, 
forbade religious houses to receive “ aliquem 
de minuto populo,” unless sick to death or 
of good repute, and forbade hospitahty to the 
heretics condemned at Oxford 
Stubbs ^lect Charters 140—146 

Assize of Darrein Presentment 

An action to determine the lawful patron of 
a benefice “If a tenant in fee or in tail had 
himself presented, or if his ancestors had 
presented, to a benefice, or if a tenant for 
life or years had himself presented and the 
nominee had been duly instituted, but after- 
wards the old posaessor of the advowson had 
been debarred from exercising his right, he 
could institute a recognition of dar^ e%n 
presentment' This inquest was originated 
by Henry II , and is alluded to in Glanvil 
By Magna Charta (art 18) it was to be held, 
along with the assizes of mor t d'aneester and 
novel disseisin four times a year, by two jus 
tices m the count j court, in conjunction with 
a jury of four Imights of that county, but 
the Charter of 1217 reserves cases of darrein 
pesentment to the Justices m banco (art 15) 
By the Statute of Westmmster the first (3 
Ed 1,0 51), the assize was again assimilated 
to the other two, and directed to he held 
every Advent, Septuagesima, and Lent It be- 
came early obsolete, as the wnt quare impedit 
gave an easier means of prosecuting claims 
to advowson, and was abolished, with aU 
“ real actions,” by 3 and 4 Wm, IV , c 27 

Assize of Mort d’Ancester When 
the heir to an estate was deprived by a 
stranger of part of what had been m the 
possession of his predecessor (antecessor) at 
the time of the latter’s decease, he could 
apply for a possessorv wnt de morte ante 
eessoris Glanvil, to whom we owe our 
earhest knowledge of what was probably then 
one of Henry II ’s novelties, descnbes the 
process of the inquest The sheriff empanels 
a jury of twelve lawful freeholders of the 
neighbourhood, and the suit is determined by 
their testimony It was held by the justices 
m the shire, mostly with a jury of four 


knights four times a year, according to Magna 
Charta, § 18 But the Charter of 1217 directs 
the assize to be used only once a year By 
the Statute of "Westminster the first, it was 
held thrice in the year It became obsolete, 
and was abolished by 3 and 4 Wm IV 

Assize of IN'ortliampton (1176) A 
re-issue and expansion ot the Assiz# of 
Clarendon, marked by the increased severity 
of the pumshments, the lessened ti ust reposed 
in the sheriffs, and the gradual limitation ^of 
the ordeal Those presented by the jury who 
escaped on the ordeal, had to find bail for 
good behav lour if accused of a small offence 
but if felony or “murdrum” had to abjure 
the realm Confessions before the jury must 
not be 1 evoked before the judge Some new 
legal articles are of great impoitance m 
1 elation to land tenure, reliefs, dower, and 
other feudal obligations The concluding 
pohtical articles require, in reference to the 
1173 rebellion, oaths of fealty even from 
villains, the destruction of castles held against 
the king, the safe custody of all others, the 
registration of fugitives and outlaws The 
justices are to make exhaustive inquiries of 
aU kmds, hold all pleas, and look after the 
royal revenue The country is divided into 
SIX circuits, to be visited by six commissions 
Stubbs Select Charters 143—145 

Assize of N ovel Disseisin An action 
that lay with a tenant unjustly dispossessed 
of his lands, tried by the itinerant justices 
before a jury of the neighbourhood The 
importance attached to this assize illustrates 
the widespread lawlessness of the times. Its 
limitation to recent disseisins is equally sigm- 
ficant The Assize of Northampton (chap 5) 
directs “Ut Justitiae Begis faciant recogni- 
tionem de dissaisinis factis a tempore quo 
dominus rex venit in Angliam post pacem,” 
and this seems to be the original text of the 
assize The assize is called by Bracton 
“Summaria cognitio absque magra -juris 
solenmtate,” and bv th© Statute of West- 
minster the second “festmum remedium ’ 
Its history is the same as the history of the 
assizes of mort d'anoester and darrein present^ 
ment Analogous to it was the assize of fl esh 
foj ce so called, because the plaint was to be 
witbm sixty days of the injury It was a 
writ that lay by custom of a town when a 
man was disseised within the borough Similar 
also was the assize of nuisance 

Assize of irtrum lay with the possessor 
of an ecclesiastical benefice to recover lands 
of the Church alienated by his predecessoi 
The term “ utrum ” was the emphatic word 
which directed the jury to inquire whether 
the tenements or lands were in frank almoign 
of the descendant’s church, or the lay fee ot 
the tenant It was instituted by statute 14 
Ed III , c 17, and practically ended by the 
restraining statute 13 Eliz , o 10 
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Assize of Woodstock, or tiie Assize 
of the Forest, drawn up by Henry II in 
1184, was the fiist code of anj. elaborateness 
for the government of the forests, which, from 
the time of the Conquest at least, were 
^ legarded as specially subject to the uncon- 
trolled juriSiiction of the monarch The 
tore§t jurisdiction is arranged on just the 
same lines as the county jurisdiction, just as 
the manor organisation was based on that of 
thq free township The pumshments are 
said to be milder than those in vogue under 
Henry I , but the whole assize is full ot 
\ exatious clauses, which must have been very 
irksome to dwellers in the forest No one can 
possess a dog or a bow and arrows without a 
royal licence Elaborate regulations ha\e 
reference to the woods and clearings within 
the forest that belonged to private individuals 
All men, from archbishop and earl down to 
the simple freeholder, are required to attend 
tj^e forest courts on the summons of the 
master forester (this was repealed bj Magna 
Charta) All person-s over twelve years old 
dwelling within the forest are to swear to 
keep the peace of the forest Hounds are to 
have their foreclaws cut off, and no tanners 
or bleachers of hides are to dwell therein, 
beyond the limits of a borough [Forests ] 

Select Charter 8 150-— 152 Eeeves History of 
English Law and Blackstone s Commentaries 
give a full account of this and most of the 
above assizes Most of them are printed m Br 
Stubbs s Select Charters (with invaluable com- 
ments) See also his Const Hist vol i 

[TFT] 

Assize, The Grand A form of mquest 
by sworn recognitors in cases of suits to 
determine the possession of a freehold, m- 
stituted by Henry II as an altematue to 
wager of battle, which, since the Conquest, 
had been the ordinary way of trying such 
suits The procedure according to the assize, 
was as follows On the motion of the posses- 
sor, the Cuna Eegis stopped proceedings in 
the local courts until after the mquest On 
the claimant’s command, four lawful knights 
were selected and summoned, thiough the 
sheriff, to Westminster, where they elected 
twelve lawful kmghts of their neighbour- 
hood, before whom, and the king or his 
justices, the trial comes off If the jury 
know the facts, they have only to declare 
their verdict If not, those ignorant are 
replaced by better informed witnesses Their 
decision is final Long obsolete, the Grand 
Assize was only abohshed by 3 and 4 Wm IV , 
cap 27 The text of Henry II ’s ordinance 
IS lost, but a copious account of it is given in 
Glanvil, with much about its equity and 
superiority to the duellum ” 

Assizes, The Black A name often given 
to the assizes at Oxford in 1577, when “a 
pestilent savour” rose either from the noisome 
smell of the prisoners, or the damp of the 
ground, owing to which all present were 


seized, within forty hours, of fever, and many 
died (some accounts sav, with probable ex- 
aggeration, 300), mcludmg the chief baron, 
the sheriff, and a large number of the 
Oxfordshire gentry 

Assizes, The Bloodi A term often ap 
plied to the summer assizes of 1685, held in 
the Western Circuit after Monmouth’s rebel- 
lion, when Chief Justice Jeffreys sentenced 
more than 300 rebels to death for treason 
after the barest mockery of a trial 

Macaulay Histot y ii chap 5 A tract called 
The Bloody Assizes contains contempoianeous 
accounts of the executions 

Associated Counties was the name 
given to the counties of Essex, Cambridge, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Hertford, to which 
were subsequently added Huntingdon and 
Lmcohi These counties formed an asso- 
ciation in 1642 to keep the war out of 
their own districts and raise an army for 
the Parhament The Association was first 
commanded bv Lord Grvey of Wark, and 
subsequently by the Earl of Manchester and 
Cromwell Other counties formed similar 
associations, but,” says Carlj le, “the ‘Eastern 
Association ’ is alone worth naming All the 
other associations, no men of emphasis being 
in the midst of them, fell in a few months 
to pieces only this of Cromwell’s subsisted, 
enlarged itself, grew famous and, indeed, 
kept its own borders clear of invasion during 
the whole course of the war ” 

Association in favour ofWiIliam 

IXX , (1) (1688), was devised bj Sir Edward 
SejmouT after the prince had landed in 
England, in order to bmd his supporters 
by some mutual obligation It was signed 
first at Exeter and then in all the western 
counties (2) The more famous association, that 
of 1696, was formed on the discovery of the 
Assassination Plot The idea was proposed b;y 
Sir Eowland Gwyn, and eagerly adopted by 
Montague The members of the House of 
Commons, each for himself, solemnly recog- 
nised William as rightful and lawful king 
and bound themselves to stand by him and 
they vowed that, if his life should be 
shortened by violence, they would avenge 
his murder, and support ^e order of suc- 
cession settled by the Bill of Rights The 
measure was opposed by the Tories in the 
Lower House, headed by Musgrave, on the 
groimd that the formula implied an ab- 
juration, and that William could not be 
properly described as “rightful and lawful 
kmg ” Leeds, in order to conoihate opposition 
m the Upper House, proposed the verbal 
alteration that it should be declared that 
William had a right by law to the English 
crown, ana that no other person had any 
right whatever to that crown This quibble 
satisfied nearjy all the Tory peers The 
country in ^neral was seized with great 
enthusiasm The municipal corporations all 
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o\er the country appended their signatures 
to similar documents Everywhere orange 
nhands were worn, on ^\hich were written 
in letters of gold the words “ National 
Association for King William ” 

Bomet, Sist oj his Oien Time iv 299 
Macaulay, History/, iv 670 

Association Project (io82) was the 
name given to the proposal, emanatmg 
trom France, for associating James VI and 
his mother, the Q,ueen of Scots, together in 
the government of Scotland 

Association to Protect Qxteen 
Plizabeth, Bond op, 1o 84, was an attempt 
to organise all English Protestants into “a 
universal vigilance committee” (Froude), 
to defend the queen against the plots ot the 
Papists In Nov , lo84, Burleigh and Wal- 
singham framed an instrument declaring that 
the signers of it bound themselves together 
on oath to withstand any attempt against the 
queen’s person, and if any such attempt 
should he made and should be successful, to 
pursue to the death the person or persons 
who had been co-ncerned in it The asso 
ciation was piimariiy directed agamst Mary 
Queen of Scots, and was meant to show her 
partisans that her own death would follow 
closelj on the assassination of Elizabeth 
The oath of association was taken with 
enthusiasm by the nobility, privy councillors, 
3 udges, the eleigy, and all who held afiS.oe 
under the crown, and a large number of 
private persons throughout the country 
hlanj of the Eoman Catholic nobility and 
gentry were among those who signed the 
Bond. 

State TnaU vol i Calendar of State Papers 
Domestic Senes 41581 — 15 # 0 ), Protcde, Sist of 
Dng , £Li 43L 

Associations (Ireland) Bill (1826), 

6 George IV, c 4, was directed chiefly 
against the Cathoho Associations It for- 
bade periodical sittings of pohtical associa 
tions, the appomtment of committees for 
more than fourteen days, the levying of 
money W redress grievances, the administer- 
ing of oaths, the exclusion of men on account 
of their religion, and the affiliation of societies 
It lasted for three years, but failed to crush 
O’Conneirs agitation 

Assured licrds, The, consisted chiefly 
of Scottish nobles taken prisoners at the battle 
of Solway Moss, Nov 25 1642, who, from a 
long sojourn at the English court, had be- 
come to a certam extent identified with Eng 
Iish mterests On their return to Scotland 
after the death oF ^James V , they under- 
took to S3r\e Heniy Till iat the Scotch 
court, giviiy hostages to the English kmg 
for their ndelity Heiifey, however, soon 
found that their good f^ijih was doubtful, and 
in 1544 they openly joined the national 
party The assured Lords cot^sted of the 
Earls of Cassilis and Glencairn Lords 


Fleming, Somerville, Maxwell, andOliphant, 
taken at Solway Moss , together with the Earl 
of Angus and his brother, Sir George 
Pouglas, who had long been refugees at the 
English court 

Assye, The Battle op (Sept 23, 1803), 
durmg the Mahratta War, was fought between 
an arm} of 4,o00, commanded by General 
Wellesley, and the great army of Dowlut Eao 
Scmdiah and the-Pajah of Berar , which, after 
the capture of tTalnapoor on the 2nd, was 
retreating towards the Adjuntee Pass, while 
the English, in two divisions, under Welles- 
ley and Colonel Stephenson, were attempting 
to intercept them The Mahiattas were 
strongly entrenched, with their left resting 
on Ass\e^ when Wellesley came up with 
them, and without waiting for Colonel 
Stephenson, resolved to attack them Wel- 
lesley had given the most positive m 
junctions to the officer commanding the 
pickets to a\ oid the xannon flaflted in th^p 
village,, but in spite of this he led HiS troops 
directly up to the muzzles of the guns, which 
poured an incessant shower upon the assail- 
ants The 74th Eegiment, which supported 
them, was thus exposed to a hotter fire than 
any troops had ever before encountered in 
India To save it, more trbops had to be 
moved up amid this terrific fir^ The lu- 
domitahle courage and energy of the British 
troops, ho'wever, bore down all resistance, 
and Scindiah’s infantry gave wav The 
English cavalry then charged, and forced 
them off the field The victory was com- 
plete , but it was dearly gained by the loss 
of one third of the army 

Welhngton Despatches G Duff Hist of the 

Mahiattas Mill Eist of India vi 520 

Astley, Jacob, Lord {d 1651), had served 
in many foreign countries, and had distin- 
gmshed himself in Germany under Gustavus 
Adolphus He joined the army of Charles I , 
and, having taken part in the battles of 
EdgehiU, Brentford, and Newbury, was raised 
to the peerage At thq battle of Naseby, 
Astley commanded the infantry, and in 1646 
he made a last stand at Stow on the-Wold 
against the Parliameni Here he was defeated 
by Brereton and taken prisoner He com- 
pounded for his estate, gave his parole not 
to- serve any more against Parliament, and 
spent the rest of his hfe in retirement 

Aston, Sir Arthur {d Sept 12, 1649), 
was a distinguished soldier, who had acquired 
military experience abroad He was governor 
of Oxford at the beginning of the Civil War, 
hut was soon after disabled by a wound At 
a later period he vas governor of Beading 
Hi 1649, Ormonde made him governor of 
Drogheda, hoping that he would be able to 
hold out till the rains This he was unable 
to do, and on the taking of the place he was 
literally hacked to pieces by the Puritan 
soldiers 
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Atlielisi^ (JEtheling) was a title of 
honour among the Anglo-Saxons, meaning one 
who IS of noble {mthel) blood In the earlier 
penod, the Eotlas and ^thel are used to 
designate the class spoken of bj Bede as 
nobUes, in all probability “the descendants 
of the primctive nobles of the first settlement, 
who, on the institution of royalty , sank one 
step in digmtv from the ancient state of rude 
independence ” (Stubbs) As the nobility of 
blood became superseded by the nobility ot 
service, the title of ^thehng was gradually 
confined to the princes of the blood ro> al, and 
in the ninth and tenth centuries is used 
exclusively for the sons or brothers of the 
leigning king Though he seems to have 
held no official position in right ot his birth, 
the athelmg was superior m digmty to all 
men but the king and the great lunctionane'^ 
of the Church, as shown by his “ wer-gild ” 
In the “north people’s law” of the tenth 
century, the gild of ^he athelmg and the 
Srchbishop (and in this case of the “eorl” 
who coriesponds no doubt to the Danish 
“]ail”), IS 1^,000 thrymsas, while that ot 
the bishop or ealdoiman is 8,000 So too 
m the laws of Athelstan of Wessex The 
athelmg attended the Witenagemot as one of 
the magnates -of the kingdom, and was one 
of thoSe* who were least seldom absent from 
it The name was kept up after the Norman 
Conquest, and is applied not onlj to the 
young princes, the sons ot Edmund Ironside, 
but also to William “ Chto,” the son of 
Henry I and Matilda, and possibly to Henry 
himself 

Stubbs Const Eist , ch vi Thorpe Anc 
Laws and Institutes (§Trei gilds) Freeman 
Noim Conq vol iv , appendix E E 

Atheliugf, Edgar [Edgar Athelxng ] 

Athelney (Aethelmga eigge), the Isle of 
Princes, is situated about seven miles from 
Taunton Hither, m 878, Alfred the G-reat 
repaued after his defeat by the Danes, and 
here he remamed concealed for nearh a jear 
when, sallying forth, he defeated the invaders 
and compelled them to make peace At that 
time Athelney was a Writable island in the 
midst of tens and mashes but it has since 
been drained and cultivated 

Athelstan (^Ethelstan) {b 895, s 925, 
d 941) was the son of King Edwaid and 
grandson of Alfred According to William 
of Malmesbur;^ , his mother, Ecgwj n, was of 
humble origin, and it has been thought that 
he was illegitimate On the death of Edward, 
the Meicians and West Saxons chose Athel- 
stan as their king, and he was crowned at 
Kingston on Thames There appears to have 
been some opposition to his accession, and it 
18 probable that a coi&picacj- was formed 
agamst him by some of the leadmg nobles 
and princes of the royal house The plot, 
how ever, was suppressed, and Athelstan 
speedily attained to a position of greater 


power and digmty than that of any of the 
precedmg West-Saxon sovereigns One of 
his sisters married Sihtnc, the Damsh King 
of Northumbria, and on his death Athelstan 
mvaded the territories of his successor, Guth- 
fnth, and compelled him to hold his kingdom 
as a tributarj state Subsequentlv he made 
several expeditions against the Welsh of 
Wales and Cornwall, and reduced their rulers 
also to the position of subject princes Thus 
under him the state of Wessex became one 
o± the great powers of Western Europe, and 
was held in high estimation by foreign 
governments Of Athelstan’s sisters, one, 
iilgiva (^Igifu), married Otto the Great, Duke 
of the Saxons (afterwards Emperor), and 
another Ethilda (Eadhild), Hugh, Duke of the 
French, and father ot Hugh Capet Athel- 
stan took a considerable share in the poh 
tics of northern France, and it was chieflv 
by his eftorts that Louis d Outremer, the son 
ot Charles the Simple, was restored to his 
throne In 937 a formidable league was 
formed against the power of Wessex, between 
the Danes, Scots, and Britons Constantine, 
the King of Scotia, Anlaf (Olaf), the son of 
Guthfnth of Northumbria, and Anlaf (Olaf) 
Cuaran, the Damsh King of Dublin, together 
with Owen of Cumberland and other British 
chieftains, imited their forces A great 
battle was fought at Brunanburh, in 
Northumberland, in which the invaders 
were completely defeated, with terrible 
loss [Brunanblrh ] Athelstan’s subsequent 
vears were peaceful and uneventful Athelstan 
IS greatly praised bj the chroniclers, and 
he appears to have been a wise and vigorous 
ruler Such of his laws as remam show that 
his w ars and foreign policy were far from 
absorbmg the whole of his attention His 
ordinances are more particularly directed 
to the enforcement of the system of mutual 
assurance and association, which held so 
great a place in Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence 
One of the most important of his acts was 
that in which it is law that every landless 
man shall have a lord, and the “Judicia 
Civitatis Limdonise,” attributed torAthelstan, 
are highly valuable m connection with the 
history of gilds and civic associations The 
chief imputation on Athelstan & character is 
the alleged murder, by drowning, of his half- 
brother, Edwin, on the pretext that he was 
engaged in a conspiracy against the king, 
but the story is doubtful It is told in the 
Chronicle, but is not accepted by Wilham of 
Malmesbury 

Anqlo §ax Chron Wilhanirf of Malmesbury 
Henry of Huntingdoiu bimeoxi of Durham 
Also Lappeuhergr Saxon Kings and 

Palgxave Mrig C^mmo'^ealth For Athelstan s 
Laws see Thorpe Ancient Laws and 
and Stubbs ConsL Eut , i SlL’iSio and Sslect 
Charteis 67 ^ [S J L J 

Atlienry, Th:! Battle or (131^), was 
fought b||^en Feidhm O’Connor and the 
Enghsh, mader ^ lUiam de Burgh and Richard 
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de Bermmgham Eleven thousand O’Connors 
fell beside their chief, and the sept disappears 
from history The O’Connors were ostensibly 
fighting in the interest of Edward Bruce 

Atlxerton Moor, or Adwalton, The 

Battle oe (June JO, 1643), was a skirmish 
fought between the Bo\ alists under the 
Earl of Newcastle and the Parliamentarians, 
under Fairfax The latter were completely 
routed, and the capture of Bradford (from 
which Atherton Moor is some four miles 
distant) by the Eoyahsts was the immediate 
result 

Athione, Godaht de Ginxell, Eabx 
OP {jb 1640, d 172P), was one of the Dutch 
officers who accompanied William of Orange 
to England In 1689 he reduced some Scotch 
regiments who had mutinied at Harwich 
when under orders to be in readiness to cross 
to the Continent He accompanied William 
to Ireland, and commanded a body of horse 
at the battle of the Boyne When Wilham 
left Ireland, Ginkell was appointed com 
mander-in-chief He reduced Bailymore with- 
out difficulty and proceeded to lay siege to 
Athlone, which he carried by assault, and 
subsequently won the victory of Aghnm 
over St Euth This victory completed the 
conquest of Ireland (July 12) Ginkell then 
besieged Limenck, which he captured (Oct 2), 
and granted fairly favourable terms to the 
defenders A violent dispute arose between 
Ginkell and Sarsfield, the Jacobite leader, as 
to the destination of the Irish troops, tiE 
at length it was decided that they might make 
their choice between England and France 
For these services Ginkell was created Earl 
of Athlone The small estate that was given 
him in Ireland for his services was one of 
the objects of the Commbns’ attack in 1700 
[Ebsumption Bill ] After the declaration of 
war with France he competed unsuccessfully 
against the Duke of Marlborough for the 
position of commander of the Dutch forces 
Before the arrival of the great duke m Flan 
ders, clever occupation of Nimeguen pre- 
vented ms seizime by** Marshal Boufflers 
Gmkell had little knowledge or understanding 
of English feehngs and institutions , hut his 
abilities as a general were certamly above 
the average ^ 

AtMane, The Capture op (June 19—30, 
1691), was Ginkdls first important suc- 
cess over the Irish followers of James IT 
under the French general, St Euth After 
the fall of B^:^more the whole array moved 
westward to^Athlone *‘It was, perhaps,” 
says Macaulay, “ ik a military pomt of view, 
the most impc^antiplace In 4he island *’ The 
town was duifounded by ramparts of earth, 
and lay paa^ly m Leinster and partly in 
Connaught, the English^ aarter being in the 
former and the Celtic quarter in the latter The 
Shannon, which is the boundary# of the two 


provmces, rushed through Athlone in a deep 
and rapid stream, and turned two large 
mills which rose on the arches of a stone 
bridge Above the bridge, on the Con 
naught side, a castle towered to the height 
of se\ enty feet Fifty or «»ixty yards below 
the hndge was a narrow ford On the 
20th, Gmkell assaulted the En^sh quarter 
and mastered it with tritimg loss On the 
22nd he opened fire on the castle ^ A 
struggle now began for the possession of the 
briage, resolutely defended by the Irish 
under Maxwell St Euth, thinking the 
position perfectly secuie, had not yet come 
up, but lay about two miles ofi, sendmg his 
subordinate, D’Usson, to conduct the defence 
On June 30th, Gmkell resolved to try the 
ford With Mackay, Talmash, Prince George 
ot Darmstadt, and the Duke of Wurtemherg at 
their head, the soldiers dashed into the water 
The Irisl^ greatly to the disgust of the 
French commander, offered but feeble resis- 
tance, and the town Vas taken 

Burnet Host of his Oun tCime Macaulay 
Hi t of Hng Story s Continuation 
0 

Atliole, John Stuart, 4th Earl op 
(d 1679), was a s’^’anneh Eomanist and sup- 
porter of Mary Queen of Scots He was named 
one of the Commission of Eegency established 
on the abdication of Mary, 1 5 6/ On Murray’s 
return from France he accompanied him to 
Lochleven and had an interview with the 
queen In 1569 he was suspected of plan- 
nmg a rebellion against Murray In 1577 
he combined with Argyle against the Eegent 
Morton, whose deposition was in great part 
owing to his exertions, and about the same 
time was appointed Chancellor of Scotland, 
he died soon afterwards at Stirling, poisoned, 
it was said, by Morton 

Athole, The Peerage or, appears to date 
back to the time of Alexander I of Scot- 
land, when Madach, a son of Donald Bane, 
IS styled Earl of Athole From his de- 
scendants it passed by marnage to the 
Strathbogie family, ODe of whom, David, 
eleventh Earl of ^Athole, in the reign of 
Edward II , married the heiress of the great 
families of Oomyn and Valence, and be 
came possessed of -vast estates in England 
His Scotch peerage was, however forfeited in 
1311 for his connection with the Baliol party 
These Scotch estates were granted to Sir Neil 
Campbell, brother m-law to King Eobert 
Bruce, whose son, Sir John Campbell, was 
created Eail of Athole He died (at Halidon 
Hill, in 1333) without issue, and the earldom 
was confeired on Sir "W Douglas, from 
whom it passed to Eobert Stuart, Great 
Steward of Scotland, and thus became vested 
in the royal family In 1467 Sir John 
Stuart, of Balveny, was created Earl of 
Athole The peerage became extinct in 1625, 
and in 1628 was revived and granted to 
J ohn: Murray, Earl of TuUibardme, who was 
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descended by his mother from the Stuart 
eails John, the third earl of this family, 
was created Duke of Athole and Marquis ot 
Tullibardine in 1703, m the peerage of Scot- 
land, and hib third son and successor claimed 
and estabhshed his right to the barony of 
Strange in the peerage of England 

AttacO'ftiy The, were an ancient Celtic 
tribe who inhabited a portion ot Argyleshire 
and^he greater part of Dumbartonshire 

Attainder “ Attaindef^ imports that 
extmction ot civil rights and capacities which 
took place whenever a person who had com 
nutted treason or felony received 7udgment of 
death or outlawrj,” whether such judgment 
were pronounced by a royal justice after 
trial and conviction, or weie decreed by a 
legislative Act of Parliament, called a Bill of 
Attainder In ancient law this involved 
(1) Co^‘>upt%on of Blood j and (2) J^o^feiture^ 
complete or partial 

(1) The blood of the attainted criminal was 
hSld to be corrupted and stamed, and the 
virtue by which he could inherit, and transmit 
and ex en hold, property destroyed Attainders 
operated, in fact exkctly like a sudden 
discovery of illegitimacy in the possessor of 
property, the stream of inheritance was at 
once cub. off, and could be re-established only 
by a special grsht of the Legislature Erom 
this it follox^ed that the lands of the criminal 
reverted back or escheated to the lord of the 
fee, m subordination, however, to forfeiture 
to the crown and that any title of his de- 
scendants which had to be traced through 
him to a remoter ancestor was obstructed 
and barred This was felt to be such a 
hardship that, in the creation of new felonies 
since the reign of Henry VIII , Parhament 
has always provided that they shall not in- 
vohe “corruption of blood” The statute 
54 G-eo III , c 145, still further hmits its 
operation to treason and murder The In- 
heritance Act, 3 and 4 Will IV , c 106, gaxe 
furthei rehef by enacting that the attainder 
of an intermediate ancestor should not obstruct 
the traomg of the de^^^nt through him if 
his death took place before the property 
devolved 

(2) Borfe%tmefor treason transferred to the 
crown the entire property of the traitor 
Dnl ik e escheat, it was no feudal innovation, 
but dates back to Saxon times, and, indeed, 
has been the rule in the early legislation of 
most nations So foreign to early society is 
any compunction against punishing the son 
for the father’s crime that some ancient 
codes, not content with reducmg a traitor’s 
children to beggary, involve them in the 
same capital sentence , and the Golden Bull 
declares that the sons of a subject who kills 
an elector have their lives spared only by the 
imperial bounty The two kinds of property 
recognised by English law, lands and chattels, 
were both forfeited absolutely to the onown 


for treason, but the forfeiture of the former 
followed on judgment, audits operation went 
back to the moment at which the treason 
was committed, makmg xoid all alienations 
which had been effected m the mterval, 
the forfeiture of the latter followed on con 
xnction, and, from obvious motives of con- 
venience, had no such retrospective force 
The wife’s dower was untouched by the 
husband’s attamder till expressl;^ included in 
the forfeiture by the merciless statute 5 and 
6 Ed VI , c 11 In the case of counterfeiting 
the com, the statutes which made the 
offence treason limited the forfeiture to the 
life of the offender, and expresslj guarded 
the wife’s dower (5 Eliz , c 11 , 8 and 9 Will 
III , c 26 , 15 Geo II , c 28) The celebrated 
statute of Queen Anne (7 Anne, c 21) extended 
the same prmciple to all treasons by enacting 
that after the decease of the Pretender “ no 
attamder for treason should extend to the 
disinheriting of any heirs, nor to the prejudice 
of the right or title of any person” other 
than the offender himself , but this humane 
provision was first delayed by 17 Geo II , 
c 39, and finally repealed by 39 and 40 Geo 
III , c 93 Forfeiture foi felony was only 
partial, and seems to have arisen from an old 
nght of the croxvn to commit unlimited waste 
on the lands of a felon So detrimental did 
this prove to the mterests of the lord of the 
fief, and of the country at large, that in 
the reign of Henry I it was commuted for 
the nght to the profits for a year and 
a day, a rule confirmed by Magna Charta 
The statute 17 Ed IT confused the two, 
enacting that the king should have his year 
and a day md waste, and this remained the 
law till the Act 54 Geo III , c 145, which 
hunted forfeiture to cases of treason and 
murder But attainder, along with its effects 
of corruption of blood and forfeiture, was 
finally swept axvay bj the Eelony Act, 33 and 
34 Vict , c 23 

Attainder, Bili. op, was a legislative 
Act of the two Houses, introduced and passed 
exactly hke any other Bill, and requ;|Sng the 
royal assent, which declared a person or 
pf^rsons attainted OrigmaUy aimed against 
offenders who fled from justice, and analogous 
to the Bill of Pams and Penalties, it was soon 
perxiferted to secure a more certam and speed> 
destruction of political opponents than could 
be hoped from the impartiality or the routme 
of the law courts No restriction was possible 
in such a mode of procedure Evidence was 
usually heard, but not invan^^ , and even 
the presence o| the accused wis decided by 
the lawyers whom Thomas OromwelL con- 
sulted on the to be unnecessary, on 

the ground that thefe o§tn be^no authority 
supenor to statufp, Th^^ first Vecor^ in- 
stance of its employment is in theMolent 
banishment of the Despensers m 132My the 
Parliament Westminster , an act wj|pi was 
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held by Trussel,tlie 3 ustice who delivered judg- 
ment on the younger Hugh, to have mvolved 
attamder With the deposition of Edward II 
the appearance of the more regular method of 
impeachment attests Of less savage spint m 
pohtical parties, till tha outbreak of the Bose 
wars in 14t)9 In that year hostihties broke 
out on an attempt of the ^ueen to have the 
Earl of Sahsburj , the head of^ the Yorkist 
Hevilles, arrested He completely defeated 
the force sent against him, and both sides 
rushed to arms But the Lancastrians were 
better prepared, the Yorkist leaders had to 
the Jnngdom, and a Parhament met at 
Coventfy which attamted them m a body 
Two j ears later, #fter the decisive victory of 
Towton, the Yoifcts retaliated by a similar 
proscription of alfthe proimnent Lancastrians, 
Parliament, by the restriction of the fran- 
chise to 40s treeholdcrs (1430), and by the 
terrorism exercised through the system of 
Livery and Maintenance, haimg become a 
mere^ tool in the hands of the dommant 
faci^n Yet a petition, so late as 1432, 
prajing that trials touching freehold or m- 
hentance should not be held in Parliament 
or council, shows that the Commons had still 
independence enough to display their sense of 
the danger The new monarch;^ , which rose 
on the rums ot self-destroyed nobility, was 
strong enough to content itself as a rule 
with the ordinary methods of mdictment 
and impeachment But m 1539 the kins- 
men of Keginald Pole, including his aged 
mother, the Countess of Sahsbury, daughter 
of Edward IT , were out off by BiU ot 
Attainder, and the same fate overtook, in 
the following yeax, the disgraced minister 
Cromwell, condemned by a smgular retnbu 
tion without bemg beam m his own defence 
Revenge in the one case, the preservation of 
the royal popularity m the other, demanded 
the employment of a procedure which could 
dispense with legal pi oof of guilt The at- 
tainder of Strafford, however, m 1641 marks 
the triumph, hot ot a political faction, but of 
a cons|itutional theory By the letter of the 
StatutXof Treasons (1362), which condenmed 
attempts on the kmg’s life and honour only, 
the earl was innocent, but the Parliat|fent 
maintamed that the spirit of the statute* s§,w 
in the king the majesty of the state, and 
by imphcation, condemned all attempts to 
overthrow the existing constitution The 
1 ist instance m English history is that of Sir 
John Fenwick attamted and executed in 1697 
for parncipation m the Assassination Plot 
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on it lasted some time James IT gave his 
consent to it with great reluctance It natu- 
rally had a very bad effect on the English 
Jacobites Between 2,000 and 3,000 names, 
includmg half the Irish peerage, and even 
many promment Jacobites, were included 
in the Bill All those who wer^ m rehelhon 
against the king (James II ) were to sur- 
render and take their trial before Auigust 
10, otherwise they were to be deemed gmltv 
of high trea|pn All those who had left 
Ireland before Hov 5, 1688, were to appear 
for the same purpose before Sept 1, 1689 
Those who had left Ireland before Hov 5, 
1688, and were then in England, Scotland, 
or the Isle of Man, were allowed till Oct 1 
In case of a vahd excuse for not presenting 
themselves, the estates were to be placed 
temporarily in the hands of the kmg, but to 
be restQTed on the accused person’s^ return 
The kigN pardon grante|J^ jpe^re^^ov X 
was to bW vahd, otherwise tc^ be of no» avail 
Macanlay asserts that carawai^^taken kj^k^p 
the list of attg.ii|ted persdns ^secret, bui the 
e\idence adduced -^eems md6i|iplti|iKrQ, fThe 
same author calli it an “ Act withoufe^rallel 
m the history any^ivilised couhtry ” In 
excuse for the In^ 'sye must look to his- 
tory of Ireland since 1641, and to the conduct 
of the Enghsh Parliaihent at jhe sai^e time 

Archbishop King Sf'ate of th& Pi otestants vn, 
Ireland 1692 Proude,JE7»ig iwlr elau^ Macaulay, 
JE^^ t qf jEnq 

Atterbury, Fraxcis (5 1662, 1732), 

Bishop of Rochester, was educated at “West- 
minster and Christchurch, Oxford, and distin- 
guished himself with his pen as a defender 
of the reformed religion against the attacks 
of James II After the Revolution he took 
the oath of allegiance to the new government 
He took orders, and, after bemg preacher at 
4 the Rolls Chapel, became one of the royal 
chaplams (1702), but resided at Oxford 
There he helped Boyle m his edition of 
tho spurious Letteis of Phalaris, and revised 
his Answer to Bentley He now wrote several 
pamphlets m s%^rjL of the powers of the 
Lowei House of^^jsrajation In 1 704, he be 
came Doctor of Hmnity and Dean of Carhslo 
In 1710, however, he seized the opportimity 
of the SachevereU prosecution, and framed 
the speech which that divine pronounced at 
the bar of the House of Lords [8aohev- 
ERBLL ] He bedame Dean of Chnst Church, 
and subsequently (1713) Bishop of Rochester, 
“because he was so bad a dean ’ He es- 
poused the Jacobite cause, and on the death 
of Anne imploied the ministry to proclaim 
James lY Disliked by George I bocauso 
of his refusal to sign the bishops’ declaration, 
of fidelity, he began, m 1717, to correspond 
directlyr with the Pretender On the failure 
of Atterbury s plot to restore the Stuarts (see 
below) he was imprisoned, and a Bill of Pams 
and Penalties bemg introduced, he was forced 
to leave England, professing his innocence 
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For a time lie resided atVaris, and ^as chief 
adviser of the Pretender He became ‘‘the 
phantom mimster of a phantom court,” and 
engaged in the schemes for a Highland 
rebellion (1723) Atterbury was the type of 
the High Church clergy, most of whom were 
Jacobite at heart, and he “ would have made 
an admirab^ bishop, ’ says Lord Stanhope, 

“ had he been a less good partisan ” He was 
a clever versatile, if somewhat fussy pohtician, 
alv aj s full 01 darmg schemes and speculative 
adventures 

F Williams Memoirs and Corres'pondence of 
AUeihury 2 vols 1869 Lord Macaulay Bio 
graphy m Encyl Bntann 

Atterbury's Plot (1721), a Jacobite j 
conspiiaoy, was occasioned by the confusion 
in England owmg to the failure of the South 
Sea Scheme and the revival of Jacobite 
hopes on the birth of the Young Pretender 
It wiu concH^oted by a council of Ave — ^Atter 
bury, ' Bishop ^f Bomiester, the Earls of 
Arran and Orrery, Lords North and Gower — 
who constantly communicated with James 
theiOld Pretender They quarrelled a good 
deal dmpngst themselves, and offered their 
leadership to Lord Oxford, but he declined 
it Ti^ey intended to procure a force of 
6,000 men from abroad, and, faihng that, as 
much arms, money, arid men as they could 
They then proposed to seize the Bank, Ex- 
chequer^ “apd other places where money was 
lodged, and to pioclaim the Pretender during 
the absence of the king from England, when 
James was to embark for this countrv Un- 
fortunately for the success of their scheme, 
they applied for 5,000 men to the Eegent 
of France, vho promptly betrayed their de- 
sign to the Englibh envoy, Sir Luke Schaub 
They were allowed to continue for some time 
longer, their communications bemg opened 
by the government ultimately, the leaders* 
wero arrested and the conspiracy was frus 
trated 

Coxe, Walpole u 634, &o Stanhope, Rist 
of Eng , a 52 

Attorney-G-en^ji^^j^^HE, is the chief 
law officer of England^ *|mo is appointed to 
represent the crown in all matters affecting 
its interests The meaning of the term is 
thus explained in the early text book, Xes 
Termes de la Ley An attorney is one 
appointed by another man to do something 
in his stead, and is either general or special 
Attorney-General is he that is appomted to 
all our affairs or suits, as the attorney- 
general of the king, attorney-general of the 
duke ” In modem times the Prmoe of 
Wales IS the only person besides the crown 
who appomts an “ Attorney General,” who, 
however is usually spoken of as “ the Attor- 
ney-General for the Duchy of Lancaster or 
Cornwall” (as the case may be) The 
Attorney- General must be a party to all 
actions affecting the crown, and, as repre- 

Hist— 4 


sentative of the crown, he prosecutes for 
crimes, brings actions for revenue causes, and 
allows applications for patents Until 
recently, the income of the office was mainly 
derived from patent fees It is now fixed at 
£7,000 per annum exclusive of fees for legal 
advice and services The first record of the 
designation “Attomatus Eegis” occurs in 
the 6th year of Edward I The second 
named is WHliam de Giselham (ad 1278), 
who two years afterwards is called “ kmg’s 
serjeant ’ In ad 1315 — 16, three Attomati 
Begis are mentioned m the same year as 
king s Serjeants It was probably during the 
reign of Mary that the person who had been 
originally chosen to represent the king gene 
rally became a royal offii^r with that par- 
ticular function In 1614, ^ question was 
raised as to whether the Attorney General 
(Sir Francis Bacon) could legall\ sit in the 
House of Commons, “because bj his office he 
IS an assistant of the House of Lords ” 
Bacon was allowed to retain his seat, hut in 
1620, 1625, and 1640, on the bestowal of the 
office on members of the House, they vacated 
their seats On the appomtment of A orth in 
1673, he retained his seat, and his successors 
haye contmued to sit without hindrance 
[Solicitor General ] 

Foss Judges of England in 44 207 iv 20 
138 194 Manning, Dignity of a Serjeant at Law 
See also Reeves Hist of Eng Law xxv and 
Termes de la Ley sub nom [B E W] 

Attwood, Thomas {b 1784, d? 1856), was 
a banker, of Birmingham, and Gracechurch 
Street, London, and first attracted public 
attention by his vigorous opposition to the 
Orders m Council of 1812 He condemned 
the return to cash payments after the war, 
and wrote some pamphlets advocatmg paper 
mone;^ in 1815 and 1816 He was a vigorous 
advocate of parliamentary- reform, and the 
chief founder in 1829 of the Birmingham 
Pohtical Union He was one of the first 
members for Birmingham after the passing 
of the Eeform Bill of 1832 

Atichmuty, Sir Samuel (b 1762, 1822), 
entered the army at the age of fourteen, and 
WM despatched on actiy e service to America 
imaer Sir W How e He was present at most 
or the principal engagements in the earher 
yeaife of the war In 1778 he returned to 
England, but almost immediately left for 
India, where he remained for nineteen y ears 
He served in the campaigns on the Malabar 
coast, and in My sore and against the EohiHas, 
and he also took part in the siege of Sermga- 
patam under Lord Cornwallis *^Eeturnmg in 
1797, he was gp,zetted to a brevet colonelcy, 
and in 1801 joined Bairds Indian Torce m 
Egypt, and became aaji^nt-g^ral After 
the surrender <ff ^exandna m 1802 he 
returned to England, and^fo^r later 

was sent to command a divisipn qf the 
troops in JRao de la Plata, which he 
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found in a dangerous position By his skill 
and energv he restored confidence to the 
army, and on the 3rd February, 1807, earned 
Monte Video by storm Auchmut}, on his 
return, was appointed to the command in chief 
at Madras, and in 1811 ^ve valuable assistance 
in the reduction of Java Two years later he 
returned to England, and was appointed to 
command the forces in Ireland which post 
he held till his death at Dublm in August, 
1822 

Aucliy (Eocha, AcHiicLSj, King of 
Dalriida, was the son of Aodhfin, whom he 
succeeded, 796 He was on friendly terms 
with Charlemagne, to whom he rendered 
great assistance in the estabhshmg of 
universities m Frafice He is said to have 
married Erfusia, a Pictish prmcess, and thus 
to ha\ e bequeathed to his grandson Kenneth 
a claim to the Pictish crown 

AucMand, William Eden-, 1st Lord 
{b 1743, lbl4), the third son of a Durham 
baronet, Sir Robert Eden, was educated at 
Eton and Christ Church, and was called to 
the bar m 1769 In 1771 he published 

Principles of Penal Law,” which brought 
him into notice, and he was appointed auditor 
and one of the directors of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, and in the following jear an Under 
Secretaiy of State In 1774 the Duke of 
Mirlboiough gave him the family seat of 
Woodstock Two \ ears later he was appomted 
to the Board ot Trade, and, again, after two 
years, one of the commissioners for making 
terms with the American colonies His 
mission -was unsuccessful, but it made him 
acquainted with Lord Carlisle who, in 1780, 
appointed him his secretary in Ireland, 
where Eden remamed until the Rocking 
ham ministry came into power in 1782 
He conducted an active opposition to that 
government, and on their fall was made 
a priv\ -councillor and Vice -Treasurer of 
Ireland — an office, however, which he soon 
resigned In 1785 he went over to Versailles 
with plenary pow ers to negotiate a treaty of 
commerce with France, and was most success- 
ful In 1788 he was appomted amhassadem 
to Spam On his return a year later, he’^iAp 
raised to an Irish peerage, and was ato^ 
immediately afterwards sent out to Hdfcnd 
as ambassador He held this position until, 
m Ma-s , 1793, he was raised to the British 
peerage In 1798 he was appomted by 
Pitt to be joint Postmaster-General, and 
onh gave up the place when Pitt went 
out of office* in 18QI He was a warm 
supporter of mpst ^f Pitt’s measures, and 
especially ot tM unioi^with Ireland, the 
scheme tor which he had hilhself helped to 
prepare Lord Auck5^d Was the author of 
measuies for bettering the condition of cnmi 
nals, loT electing penitentiaries, and for sub- 
stituting hard labour for transportation 


AucJilaiid, George Eden, 1st Earl oi 
(d 1784, d 1849),^he second w of the fiist 
Lord Auckland, entered Parhement as member 
for Woodstock, and in 1814 he succeeded to 
the peerage In 1830 he was appointed Presi 
dent of the Board of Trade, and in 1834 was 
for a few months First Lord of the Admiralty 
On the return of his friends to*, office, Lord 
Auckland was appomted Governor General of 
India and quitted England (1835) for^ the 
administration of affairs m that country At 
a dmner given to him bj the Court of 
Directors before his departure, he assured 
them that “he looked -with exultation to the 
new prospects hefoie him as affording him an 
opportunity of doing good to his fellow man, 
of promoting education and knowledge, and 
of extending the blessings of good govern- 
ment and happiness to millions in India ’ 
But before he had been six months m Cal 
cutta, he perceived a storm gathering m the 
North -W$st The complications which arose 
brought on a great political crisis with whi^h 
he was not competent to deal , He had little 
reliance on his own judgment, and acted for 
the most pa^t’^under the influence bf>^tfi.ose 
who surrounded^ him His adifunistration 
IS almost exclusively? comprised in the fatal 
expedition to Afghanistan [Afghan Wars ] 
In February, 1842, the^|rn\il: of Lord Ellen 
borough at Calcutta brdught Lord Auckland’s 
administration to a close It consuprised a 
single senes of events— the coA^mest, the 
occupation, and the loss of Afghanistan 
For administrative or matenal progress he 
had no leisure Lord Auckland on his return 
was created an earl On the accession of the 
Russell Cabinet, 1846, he was once more 
placed at the head of the Admiralty Board 
Annual Registe'i Kaye Afghanistan 

^Audley, James Touchet, 12th Lord 
1459), served under Henr^ V in the 

^l^enchwais In the reign of Henry VI he 
took part with the Lancastnans, and was m 
command of the army which intercepted 
Salisbury at Blore Heatb, m which battle 
Audley was defeated i&d slam 

I Audley, Jam:^1I4^chet, 14th Lord 
(d 1497), a man^f broken fortune, was 
famous in the reign of Henry VII for his 
ill-advised leadership of the Cornish rebels, 

; and for his adherence, generally , to the cause 
of Perkin Warheck In the conflict that 
took place at Blackheath between the rebel'* 
and the king s forces under the command of 
Lord Dauben-y and the Earl of Oxford, Lord 
Audley was taken prisoner, and was soon 
afterwards beheaded 

Audley, Thomas Audley, Lord (b 1488, 
d 1544), was a lawjer, appointed in 1529, at 
the king’s request, Speaker of the House of 
Commons In 1530 he became Attornej^ for 
the Duchy of Lancaster, and, in November, 
1531, he was made King s Serjeant To 
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enable bim to second Henry’s designs with, 
a due amount of personal influence, he was, 
on May 20th, lo32, put in possession of the 
Great Seal, which he continued to hold till 
shortly belore his death Audley profited 
largely by ecclesiastical confiscations, “ carving 
tor hunself ^ the feast of abbey lands,” as 
Fuller remarks, the first cut, and that a dainty 
mori^l ” The magnificent priory of the Holy 
Trinity m Aldgate, London, which was granted 
to Audley soon after his advancement to the 
chancellorship, was converted b} him into a 
private mansion But his chief spoil was 
the rich monastery of Walden, which he 
persuaded the king to grant him on his 
elevation to the peerage in November, 1538, 
as Baron Audlev of Walden He was named 
in the commission for the tiial of Anne 
Bole^n and for the exammation of Catherme 
Howard ^ 

Augjnentations, Court op This court 
was instituted on the dissolution of the 
monasteries in Henry VIII ’s reign, and was 
established to secure to*the crown the nch 
revenues belonging to suppressed religious 
hopses Its business was stiactly hmited to 
the consideration of qu^^tienl connected with 
the confiscated Church |>roperty, and as this 
property * was t ^ant^ away with lavish 
liberahty,-^e court speedily became a nulhty 
and ceas^ to exist 

Auga^^ne, St 604), first Archbishop 
of Canterbury , was prior of the monastery of 
St Martm, in Borne, and was selected by 
Gregory the Great as the head of the band 
of monks who were to preach Christianity m 
England After a difiBcult journey they 
Lnded in the Isle of Thanet, in 596 and 
obtained the piotection of Ethelbert of Kent 
Ethelbert’s marriage with Bertha had fami-^ 
liansed him with the idea of Christianityll , 
and he immediately gave permission to th4* 
missionaries to preach and convert his people 
In the next year Ethelbert himself became 
a Christian, and in 600 Canterbury was 
made an archiepiscopaJt s^ with Augustme 
as its archbishop, with l^thority to consecrate 
twelve bishops nndey^^ primacy Kent 
seems to have become %onierted rapidly, 
and on Christmas Day, 597, no less than 
10,000 persons are said to have been bap 
tised Before his death Augustine was able 
to see almost the whole of Kent and Essex 
Christian Augustine’s ministry was largely 
occupied by a contest with the British 
bishops Their difierences w ere nominally on 
questions of ntual, but the real question at 
issue was whether or not the Celtic bishops 
should acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Pope and the Itahan Archbishop of Canter- 
bury Conferences with the Welsh bishops 
were held at Augustine s Oak (probably Aust, 
on the Severn), in 603, but to no purpose, 
and the breach between the two Churches 
was only widened Augustine was a man of 


somewhat narrow, pedantic and unconciha- 
tory character — ^tendencies which the monastic 
trammg of his early and middle life probably 
did much to confirm, but his firmness, his 
integrity of life, and his singleness of pur- 
pose, are undoubted The work he did might 
have been greater, if he had possessed a 
wider culture, a greater insight, and a more 
powerful influence over men’s minds and 
hearts Still, as far as it went, it was in the 
highest degree important “He had,” says 
Canon Bright, “ rooted m Canterbury a defi- 
nite centre for any future amount of Church 
extension ” 

Bede Sist JEcchs i 23 &c Grervase of Can 
terbury Act PonUf Cantuai JBccle^ (Bolls 
Senes) ii 324 Saint Gregory Fpist ,vu 6, 30 
Bright JJtti ly Eng Church y 

Aula Hiegis [Curia Brgis ] 

Auldearn, The Battle oe (May 9, 1645), 
was fought between the Covenanters and the 
Boy alists under Montrose, during the latter’s 
iriegular campaign in the north-eastern High- 
lands In May, 164o, he found himself near 
Auldearn in Nairn, in presence of the 
Covenanters, led by John IJrry or Hurry 
A mistake made by one of the latter’s officers 
led Montrose to make an attack The High- 
landers’ rush earned all before it, and Drry s 
force was broken and scattered 

Spaldmg Memonals u 474 Burton, Ei$t of 
Scot n , chap 73 

Aulus Flautius was the commander of 
the Boman forces which Claudius despatched 
agamst Britain m the year 43 Among the 
distmguished officers who served imder him 
were two future emperors, Vespasian and his 
son Titus With their aid he defeated 
Caractacus, and reduced the north-eastern 
part of the island In the year 60 he was 
recalled Humour makes him the founder of 
London 

Aumale, William of (d 1179), was the 
son of Stephen, Count of Champagne, and 
therefore a kinsman of King Stephen For 
his valour in the battle of the Standard, the 
earldom of York was gi\ en to him He held 
out in Scarborough Castle against Henry II , 
l^^in 1155 was compelled to surrender 

Auray, The Battle op (1364), was fought 
between the English, who were espousing 
the cHims of Montfort to the dukedom of 
Bnttany, and the French, who supported his 
nval, Charles of Blois The Enghsh, who 
were commanded by Sir J ohn Ghandos, were 
completely iictonous Du (xuesclm, the 
French commander, ■was^l^ prisoner, and 
Charles of Bloi^ was^lain ^ T ^ 

Austin, John (6;, U90, 1859), was the 
first systematic Englfsfi writer upon the 
formal science of positive law^if At mjarly 
age he entered the army, in whidh, Kwevier, 
he remained only five years In 1818 he was 
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called to tlie bar by tbe Society of tbe Inner 
Temple , but, in spite of great industry and 
a consummate clearness and subtlety of m- 
tellect, be was debarred from professional 
success by physical weakness, and an over- 
fastidious and exacting temperament In 
1826 he was appointed Professor of Juris- 
prudence in the newly founded University of 
London (now University College), where his 
lectures were attended by numerous men of 
future eminence, mcludmg Lord Pomilly, 
Grote, Sir G Gornewall Lewis, and J S 
Mill The text of many of the lectures 
has been reco\ered from notes taken by the 
last named But m spite of this appreoia 
tion by the few, the majority of students 
could not afford to pay attention to a 
study which was not professional^ lucrative, 
and in 1 832 Austm resigned his chair In 1 833 
Lord Brougham appointed him a member of 
the Criminal Law Commission In 1834 the 
Inner Temple engaged him to deliver another 
course of lectures upon the prmciples and 
history of law But, as before, it was soon 
apparent that there was no demand for a 
scientific legal education In 1837 Mr Austm 
was sent to Malta as a royal commissioner to 
inquire into native grievances, in which 
capacity he was highly successful After 
a prolonged so]ourn on the Contment, he 
returned to TV e% bridge, where he died m 
1859 As a jurist, Austm owes his rank to 
the fact that he was the first to define the 
sphere of legal science, by distmgmshing law 
jSom history and ethics — ^thus destroymg a 
confusion which has produced many practical 
legislatiye e\ ils His writmgs are unfinished, 
and their form is often uncouth and tedious 
but^^the doctrmes which he first enunciated 
are now the common property of every 
thmker 

Ausfam s Works are T?ie Pi OOTWC 0 ofjunsptu- 
dence Determined Lend , 1832, and Lectm es on 
Jurisprudence 5th edition Lond 1875 The 
latter work embodied the former, and was pub 
hsbed by Mrs Austin from the author s notes 
The preface contains an interesting life of Austin 
Por criticism s of Austm s theories see Sir Henry 
IVEame Ancient Daw Lectures xi and xu 
Mr P Harrison in Fortmahily Bevww Oct 
and Hot 1878 and Jan, 1879 Prof Pollock m 
Fortmghtlj Demew Jan 1883 Prof Holland 
Jurt^iudence, Osiord 1882 [B R 

Australia At what date Australm 
was first discovered, and whether by the 
Portuguese or Butch, are questions which 
may possibly never be answered Certam 
it IS that, whatever may be the probability 
of a concealment, from supposed commercial 
interests, of an earlier knowledge of a 
southern contment, the discovery was not 
disclosed earhef than 1^11, nor later than 
1542 Between those ytes the Portuguese 
published the existence of A southern land, 
correspondmg to AustAlia, which they termed 
Great Java, knd subsequent Spanish ex- 
plorers, among whom was Torres, the dis- 
coverer of Torres’ Straits (1606), confiimed the 


correctness of the Portuguese maps Upon 
the decline of Spanish maritime supremacy, 
the Butch became the chief explorers of the 
southern seas, usmg their colony of Java as a 
startmg point Through their efforts the 
Gulf of Carpentaria was surveyed and named, 
with many other places on ^e northern ^ 
coasts, which retam their Butch^'names up to 
the present day Indeed, such was the e; 5 ctent 
of Butch mfluence that the whole contment 
j was called New Holland ” — a name which 
I is e\en yet not quite supplanted by Matthew 
Flinders’s more happy appellation of “ Aus- 
traha ” The southern coast remained undis- 
covered until 1627, when a Butch vessel, bound 
for Japan, being driven from her course 
sailed along the shore of the Great Bight for 
upwards of one thousand miles Tasman 
(1642) was the first systematic explorer of 
these shores and to him is due the disco\ ery 
of New Zealand, and of Tasmania, the latter 
of which was called by him Van Biemen’s 
Land, after his betrothed The first English- 
man who touched Australian shores was 
Bampier, the buccaneer (1688), whose ac- 
count was so favourable that tbe English 
government placed him in command of® a 
national expedition ^ After this expedition, 
by means of which the north-west coasts 
were first surveyed, there arC few records of 
discoveries until the first voyage of Captain 
Cook (1770) This •voyage marks the begin- 
ning of Anglo - Australian bistery For, 
although no permanent settlement was made 
until 1788, Cook saw enough of the country to 
convince him that settlement was desiiable , 
and moreover, by sailing along the eastern 
coast, be completed the outline of the con- 
tment In his second (1773) and third 
voyages (1777), he visited New Zealand and 
Tasmania The news of his discoveries, and 
‘*1)f the further discoveries of Barr and Fhnders, 
mduced the Enghsh government to take 
possession of the country, and on Jan «20, 
1788, the first Enghsh fleet, under the com- 
mand of Captain Arthur Phillip, anchored in 
Botany Bay, a locality which was soon 
abandoned tor tbe ahoie sheltered Cove of 
Sydney Inland exploration was first checked 
by tbe chain of mountains v-hich runs, under 
various names, along the greater part of tho 
eastern coast at a distance from the sea ot 
from fifty to a hundred miles These were 
crossed in 1813, under the necessity for find- 
ing new pasture during a long drought 
The great nvers were next explored and 
attention was directed to the possibility of 
traversing the continent Aftei various 
attempts, this feat was successfully accom- 
plished by Stuart m 1860, journeying from 
south to north, and in the following year by 
the ill-fated expedition of Burke and Wills 
These expeditions proved that the mterior 
of Australia was not a desert, and showed 
the feasibility of constructing the present 
telegraph hne between Adelaide and Port 
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Darwen All the Australiaii capitals are now 
connected by telegraph, and the railway sys- 
tem, which IS under governmental control, 
has also been largely developed 

Included under the general designation of 
Austraha, or Australasia, are the colonies of 
[Vj New Somh Wales, (2) Yiotoiva, (3) South 
Austt aha, (4) Westet n Australia, (5) Queens- 
land, (6) Tasmania, (7) New Zealand These 
colonies are not connected except geographi- 
cally, though a conference was held (1883) 
m which it was resolved to form a federal 
council for certam purposes 

(1) New South Wales (cap Sydney), dur- 
ing the earher period of its history, was used 
as a penal settlement by the British Empire 
Governor Philhp, however, speedilv perceived 
the necessity for encouraging another kind of 
immigration, and through his efforts a settle- 
ment of freemen was estabhshed on the 
Hawkesbury Bn er (1802) In 1808 Governor 
IJJigh was deposed b> a successful mutmy of 
the New South Walea Corps , but the vigorous 
measures of his successor, Governor Mac- 
quarie, restored order, and rapidly advanced 
pisesperity After the introduction of merino 
sheep by Mr John Maoarthur, and the dis- 
covery of the pasture-lands bevond the Blue 
Mountains, the progress of the colony was 
ver> rapid , and the arrival of a Chief Jus- 
tice in 1824, with all the apparatus of 
a Court of Eecord, marks a more settled 
order and vigorous society Free immi 
gration, which his immediate predecessors 
had discouraged, was revived under Gover- 
nor Brisbane (1821) In 1840 an Order m 
Council suspended transportation to New 
South Wales, although an attempt was made 
to revive the practice by Earl Grey in 1846 
This, however, was met by the colonists 
with the threat of secession, and, after a 
violent dispute, the Enghsh government gave 
way (1852), and agreed to send no convicts 
to any Austrahan colony which should 
object to receive them Western Austraha 
was for a long time the only colony which 
gave consent, but smee 1864 transportation 
has been discontinued In 1842 municipah- 
ties were first estabhshed, and in 1843 the 
Legislative Council was made partially elec- 
tive, but government by responsible mmisters 
was not introduced until 1866 The most 
important pohtical questions in New South 
Wales, as in all the Australian colonies, have 
been the questions of labour and land In 
the earhest days of the colony, the demand 
for labour was met by hiring out convicts to 
the free settlers , but from 1821 onwards, the 
system of free immigration was largely ex- 
tended Not only was every immigrant 
entitled to a free passage and a grant of land, 
but the shipper also leceived a bounty for 
every person whom he landed m the colony 
In consequence of this practice, the country 
was crowded with paupers and inoapables, 
who had often disposed of their land-grants 


to speculators before they had landed Alter 
the establishment of responsible government, 
the bounty system was abolished, and state- 
aided immigration has been jealously watched 
The questions connected with the settlement of 
the land are stdl causing gra\ e political dif- 
ficulties m New South Wales, as m other Aus- 
tralian colomes The community is divided 
into two classes — ^the “ squatters (or lessees 
of large pasture-runs), and the small farmers 
The former class desires that every facility 
should be given to the acqmsition of large 
landed estates, while the other side mamtains 
that the ahenation of the national land is a 
pohcy of suicide The disposition of land 
was vested originally with the Governor , but 
m 1831 it was ordered th^t every ahenation 
of crown-land should be bj sale at a pubhc 
auction, and that a minimum price should be 
fixed of five shiUmgs an acre In 1846 the 
influence of the squatters culminated, and a 
measure was passed, known as the Squatters 
Act, to secure fixity of tenure to government 
lessees, with an option of purchase Since 
the mtroduction of representative govern- 
ment, the tendency of legislation has been in 
the opposite direction At present any bonfl- 
fide settler can select ” not more than 640 
acres out of any unoccupied land or leasehold 
pasture “run,” and can become the absolute 
owner of his selection bj residence and small 
yearly payments Great attention is paid m 
New South Wales and throughout Austraha 
to education Elementary schools and uni- 
versities are supported by the state, and a 
movement is on foot for estabhshmg govern- 
ment techmcal and secondar\ schools The 
legislative power in New South Wales is 
vested in the Governor, as representm^the 
crown, and a Parliament of two Houses, under 
Stat 18 and 19 Vict , c 54 The Upper House, 
or Legislative Council, consists of not less 
than twenty-one members, who are nomin 
ated by the crown, while the Legislative 
Assembly or Lower House consists of 
102 elected members There is no propertv 
quahfication for voters, and the votes are 
taken by ballot The population of New 
South Wales on April 3, 1881, was 503,981, 
ot w,hom 220,427 resided m or about Sydney 
The colony originally embraced all the terri- 
tory from Cape York to the South Cape 
But its area has been greatly reduced by the 
creation of the separate colonies of South 
Austraha (1836), Victoria (1851), Queens- 
land (1859) 

(2) Victoria (cap Melbourne, pop 858,562) 
IS the most populous ot the Austrahau 
colonies It rose mto importance after the 
discovery of golcL^m 1848, and m 1854 re- 
ceived a constitution (18 and 19 Viot , c 55) 
This measure was drwn up on similar hues 
to the Act conferring a constitution upon 
New South Wales, the mam difference being 
that the Upper House was elected by voters 
with a high property quahfication In this 
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1 expect the constitution vas altered in 1881 
The colony is now dmded into tourteen pro- 
ounces, each of which leturns three membeis 
to the Legislitive Council The members 
are returned for a period of six yeais and 
one-third of their number letue trienmaUj^ 
The voting quahfieation has been reduced to 
a freehold of the value of £10, or a leisehold 
of £25 per annum All the land of the colony 
has been disposed of, greatly to the beneht 
of those who are descended trom the earhest 
settlers The accumulation of land m the 
hands of single proprietors has been such that 
in attempt has been made to break up the 
large estates by the imposition of a progressive 
land tax The commercial policy of Victoria 
has been strongly Protectionist 

(3) South Acsthalia (founded, 1836, cap 
Adelaide, pop 279, 86o), originally part ot 
Xew South W lies, obtained responsible 
government in 18o6 The Parliament con- 
sists of two elected Houses The Legislative 
Council IS composed of eighteen members, 
six of whom retire every tour jears, their 
successors being then elected for twelve 
years The Council is elected by the whole 
colony voting as one district A property 
quahhcation is required for membership 
The House of Assembly consists of forty-six 
members, elected for three years by manhood 
sufeige The executive is vested in the 
Governor and an Executive Conncil, consist- 
ing of the cabinet and specially appomted 
ministers The bouth Australian territory 
now extends over the whole of Central Aus- 
traha, and a great part of the north-western 
coast 

(4) Western' Australia, first called the 
Swan E-iver Settlement, was founded m 
1829, mainly under government auspices To 
induce settlement, enormous grants of land 
were made to men of mfiuence and capital, 
who m return were to import labourers The 
result was disastrous Labourers, who are 
the settlers most needed m a new country, 
regarded the colony as closed to them, while 
those who were brought out preferred to work 
upon their own account In 18o0 the colony 
received a fillip of prospentj , by accepting the 
convicts which the rest of Australia had ex- 
cluded The colony has not yet received 
representative government There are two 
govemmg bodies— the Legislative Council 
partly elected and partly appomted by the 
crown, by whom the loci. Acts are passed, 
and the Executive Council of five official 
members, by whom they ai;^® administered 

(6) Qubenslajtd (cap JBnsbane, pop 
213,626) was separated fromi.Mew South Wales 
m 1859 Its constitution ioes not essentially 
differ from that of the mother-colonv The 
chmate is tropical, and sugar is a staple pro- 
duct The demand for labour has been met 
by the importation of South-Sea Islanders 
(Kanaka) , the traffic m whom has caused 
grave scandals, which have been the subject of 


investigation. Queensland has of late years 
developed an extensive trade in wool In 
1883 this colony took the mitiative in pressmg 
upon the imperial government the creation 
o± anEnghsh piptectorate o\er the southern 
part of Hew Gmnea 

(6) Tasmania, or Van DieLen’s Land ' 
(cap Hobart Town, pop 115,705), has a con- 
stitution similar to that of South Austraha 
(Act 18 Vict , c 17, and Act 34 Vict , cap 42) 
The abongmes of Tasmama ha\e lecently 
become extinct 

(7) Hew Zealand (cap Auckland, pop 
o34,008), a group of islands 600 miles to the 
eastward of Australia, was estabhshed as a 
self gov ermng colony in 1852 (lo and 16 Vict , 

0 72) The country was divided into six 
provinces (afterwards increased to nine), each 
of which was governed by an elective Superin- 
tendent and Provmcial Council The pro- 
vincial sjstem was abolished in 1876, and 
the legislative power vested in the Goveiru;^, 
appomted by the crown, and a General As- 
sembly of two Chambers, one nominated by 
the crown (Legislative Council), the other 
elective (House of Representatives) Membegrs 
of both Houses receive £210 each session to 
cover expenses The colon\ has been dis- 
turbed by native wars [Maori Wars], the 
most serious of which oocuried m 1864 — 5 

Hakluyt Society Eaily Voyages to Australia 
the journals of the various exploi ers (e g Sturt 
Stuart Mitchell M Kiulay Bonwick 

Sibtory of Port PhiLUp Lang Bkbtoi y of New 
South Wales Fitzgerald -Australia Creasy 
Butannio Umpire Eusden Hist of Australia 
1853 The Library of the Eoyal Colonial Ii^ti 
tute contains the best English collection of 
hterature upon Austraha [B R W ] 

AxLstralaan Coloxiies Act, The, was 
passed by Lord John Russell’s government 
in 18o0, for the better admimstration of the 
Australian colonies It created Victoria a 
distinct province from Hew South Wales, and 
conferred on the four colonies of Hew South 
Wales, Victoria, Van Diemen’s Land, and 
South Austraha the power of ohoosmg their 
own constitution, “by means of popular 
assembhes, composed of all the inhabitants 
who were £10 householders or £100 free- 
holders ” 

Austria, Relations with Before the 
sixteenth century, Austria was merel> an 
imperial duchy, too remote and insignificant 
to have important dealings with England 
TTnder the Bamberg hne, the captivity of 
Richard I m consequence of his quarrel with 
Leopold V is the only important exception 
Rudolf of Hapsburg, who in 1278 granted 
Austria to his son -Albert, was a good friend 
of Edward I, but friendship for actual 
Bavarian and Luxemburg emperors made 
England necessaiily cool to Austrian aspirants 
to that dignity With Frederick III 
(1439 — 1493) and Maximilian I (1493—1619), 
the empire became practically hereditary in 
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the Austrian house The traditional friend- 
ship between England and the empire 
[Empire, JRblations with] now necessarily 
ili\ olved closer relations with Austria Maxi- 
milian I acquired, with the Burgundian 
Netherlands, the advantages of the old com- 
mercial anc^political connection between Eng- 
land and Flanders Charles V united Spam, 
England s third mediaaval ally, with the 
imperial crown But it was rather with the 
Austrian house than Austria, with Spam 
rather than the distant Erblander,” that 
England now becomes closely mv olved On 
Charles’s abdication, the Austro Spanish 
House spht up into two lines, but the soh- 
darity between them was such that the 
intimate relations of alternate fiiendship and 
hostility between England and Spam 
practically aetermmed her relations with 
Austria until the death of the last Austrian 
King of Spam m 1700 [Spai^, Eela- 
TiON^s WITH ] Up to that date it is only 
Ilecessary to note any peculiarity of relation 
between England and Austria For mstance, 
when the Catholic Eeaction ended for a time 
the Anglo-Spamsh alhance, the superior 
moderation of the imperial branch produced 
friendly relations between Elizabeth and the 
liberal and tolerant Maximilian II (1664 — 
1 o78) Agapij m the Thu ty Years’ War, dose 
relations wim Ferdmand II (1619 — 1637) 
resulted from James I ’s persistent efforts to 
obtam the restoration of the Pfalzgraf 
Frederick, his son-in-law, to his hereditary 
dominions For some years he hoped to get 
fhia by Spamsh mediation But when he 
and his son Charles found they were bemg 
played with, they turned to that alhance with 
France which lasted with partial breaks till 
1688, and much longer than the pohtieal 
balance demanded Fear of Louis XIV led 
even Charles II to the Triple Alliance, 
which saved Austria Franche Comt6 , and 
agam, m 1677, he approximated to the 
imperial side With William HI the whole 
influence of England was thrown against 
France, and in the wars of the League of 
Augsburg (1688 — 1697) and of the Spanish 
Succession (1702—1713) England fought m 
close alliance with Austria The substitution 
of a Bourbon for a Hapsburg monarch m 
Spain led to a closer union of mterests 
between England and Austria than before 
Yet there was a constant stram m their 
relations m the early half of the eighteenth 
century that led to absolute hostility in 
the second half In the Treaty op Utrecht 
(1713), the Tories abandoned their Austrian 
ally The accession of George I , the head 
of the house whose long attachment to the 
empire had been rewarded with a nmth 
electorate, made relations easier But the 
commercial restrictions imposed on Flanders 
in the mterests of the maritime powers, and 
the Barrier Treaty, negotiated through 
English mediation, that handed over that 


country to Austria, with its fortresses gar- 
risoned by Dutch Protestants, were warmly 
lesented by Charles VI who had not for- 
gotten the failure of his Spamsh hopes Very^ 
unwiUmgly he made a defensive alhance 
m 1716, and when Alheroni’s mtnguts 
against the Utrecht settlement produced 
the Triple Alliance of 1717, it was onlj 
immediate fear of losing Italy that prevailed 
on him to make it a Quadruple Alliance, by 
jommg with France and the maritime powers 
to uphold the treaty In 1722 his Ostend 
India Company was estiblished in direct 
contravention of the treaty, and in 1723 
Eipperda negotiated the first IreatyT- of 
Vienna, that re-united Austria with Spam 
against England, even more than France 
Charles secured a further triumph when 
Prussia deserted England [Treaty op Han- 
over, 1726] for his alliance, and open war 
between England and Spain ensued But m 
1727 peace was patched up [Parts, Peace op], 
and m 1731 the second Treaty of Vienna 
restored peace with England, and Charles 
renounced his commercial schemes for a 
guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction His 
subsequent misfortunes in the Polish and 
iurkish wars did not prevent England from 
loyally supporting Maria Theresa in the War 
of the Alstrian Sicce&sion (1741 — 1748) 
But English help was given in an ovei- 
beanng and insolent spirit that destroy ed all 
feelmgs of gratitude Eobinson, the English 
ambassador at Vienna, made himself most 
obnoxious, and England compelled the em- 
press, much agamst her will, to surrender 
part of the Milanese to Sardima (Treaty of 
Worms, 1743), and Silesia to Frederick II of 
Prussia, and the Treaty^ of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1748) confirmed these cessions, and created 
a patrimony for Don Philip at the expense of 
Austria This treatv, coming after thirty 
y ears of friction, produced a definite rupture 
Count Wenzel Kaunitz became Manas ad- 
viser, and negotiated that alliance between 
France and Austria that contmued with 
partial breaks till the Eevolution Hence, 
in the Seven Years’ War (17o6 — 1763), 
Austna did its best to rum PrusMa, Eng- 
land’s constant ally But George III , intent 
on the restoration of personal go\emment, 
paid but slight attention to foreign politics 
Meanwhile Austna approximated to the 
Eastern powers, and in 1772 shared m the 
partition of Poland Joseph II became com 
pletely fascinated by Catherine II ’s schemes 
of Eastern empire, and his sister’s marnage 
keeping up his fnendship with France, he 
availed himself of England’s difficulties with 
Amenca to i*e'|)^diate the Barrier Treaty 
(1781), and an attWpt to reopen the Scheldt 
At last the younger Pitt s vigour restored to 
England its true position m Europe by 
forming an alliance against the F&Etem 
powers, which in 1790 compelled Leopold II 
(Joseph was just dead) to accept the Conven 
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tioa ot EeiciLenbacli, and withdraw from the 
Turkish War The Fiench Eevolntion com- 
pleted the rapprochement of England and 
Austria A close alliance was cemented bj 
heavj subsidies and in 1793 England jomed 
the war against France The alliance con- 
tinued till Iblo, only broken when Napoleon 
forced a peace on Austria, and was re 
newed again at the earliest opportunity The 
TKEATy: OF ViENN \ was successfuUy nego 
bated (181 o) if England did not accede to 
the Holy ALLI\.^CE, it did not purge itself of 
association with its authors until the gieat 
ministry of Cannmg Smce 1S27 the two 
countries haiepuisued yerj different direc- 
tions While Austria, under the gxudance 
of Mettermch, was the ropiesentative of 
reacbon and absolutism m Europe, the two 
powers could hardly he on other terms than 
those of distant courtesj In 1848 — 9, when 
Itaij and Hungary tried to reahse their in- 
dependence, English sjmpathj was largely 
enlisted on the side of the wronged nationali- 
ties , hut the syunpathy took no active shape, 
and Austna was allowed to subdue the Hun- 
ganans by the aid of Russian armies The 
close alliance with Russia was, however, 
severed by the Crimean War, in which Austria 
took no part The overthrow of Austria by 
Prussia in 1866 — ^her consequent exclusion 
from Grerman affairs, and the liberal m- 
stitutions which she found herself compelled 
to inaugurate — seemed to have remoy ed nearly 
ail possible grounds of difference Smce 1867 
the political intercourse between English 
statesmen and those of the Austro Hun- 
garian monarchy, has been almost confined to 
such questions as have arisen out of the con- 
dition of the Balkan peninsula 

Coxe s Rouse o/ Jlwstna largely drawnfrom des 
patches is the best general authority Banke 
hnglish Histoiy in the SeventeentJi Century is 
excellent on all foreign relations Ameths 
Prmz JSugen and Mana Therem are indispens 
able for the eighteenth century [T F T ] 

Austxian. Succession, The War of 

THE (1741 — 1748), was caused by the death of 
Charles YI , Emperor of Germany, without 
male issue There was thus thrown open the 
question of the succession to the empire, and 
to the Austrian dominions The latter had 
previously been secured to Mana Theresa by 
the Pragmatic Sanction The chief claimant 
to both was the Elector of Bdvana , the next 
important candidate was Philip V of Spam 
As both these prmces were allies of France, 
it was necessary for England to oppose their 
designs Walpole, therefore, had tried to 
found a grand alliance between Hanover, 
Prussia, and the marr|ime powers with 
Austria , Frederick, however, would recognise 
the Pragmatic Sanction only if his claims to 
Silesia were acknowledged This was refused 
by Austria, and immediately the French and 
Prussian armies crossed to the frontier (1741) 
Hanover was obliged to declare neutrality 


for a year In 1742 England and Holland 
jomed Austria, and an army of 30,000 was 
sent into the Low Countries In the Mediter- 
ranean Commodore Matthews, with the fleet, 
forced the Kmg of Naples to neutrality, and 
allowed Sardmia to side with Austria 
Frederick acquired Silesia by fhe treabes 
of Breslau and Berlm, and withdrew from 
the contest The chief event of 1743 was^he 
battle of Detten-gey, which, though nearly 
resulting m a disastrous defeat for the 
English, forced the French to retire into 
Alsace Negotiations for peace were begun, 
George II bemg willing to recognise Charles 
of Bavaria as emperor if he would renounce 
his claims on Anstna They were however, 
broken ofi, and the Treaty of Worms, m- 
eludmg England, Holland, Austria, Saxony, 
and Saidmia (Sept ,1743), was met in October 
by the League of Franliort the important 
members of which were France and Prussia 
Thus both England and France werecuow 
the respective heads of two great leagues, anB 
the question at issue was really that of the 
naval supremacy of one or the other power, 
rather than the Austrian succession, the 
ostensible cause of the war In 1744, 
after an attempted invasion of England m 
favour of the Pretender had been thwarted 
by the elements, a fo-rmal declaration of war 
was made The general war, m which the 
Bnghsh troops were not concerned, need not 
he discussed here Frederick of Prussia was 
not well supported by the French, and m 
1745, on the death of Charles of Bavaria, 
Francis, the son of Mana Theresa, was 
elected emperor It was then possible to 
have made some general negotiation Tie 
opportunity passed Large subsidies were 
voted to German troops, and 18 000 Hano- 
verians were taken into English pay In 
Bee , 1746, Fredenck made a separate peace 
with Austria, known as that of Dresden 
Meanwhile the allies, under the Duke of 
Cumberland and the Prmce of Waldeck, 
were disastrously beaten by the French at 
Fontenoy (May, 1745), and had to retire 
to Brussels and Antwerp They had been 
much weakened by the necessity of with- 
drawing troops to defend England against the 
mvasion of the Young Pretender [Stuart, 
Charles Edward ] In 1746 Marshal Saxe 
became master of the Austrian Nether- 
lands Deserted, however, bv the Prussians 
and Bavanans, the French began to make 
offers for peace In 1747 the Duke of Cum- 
berland and the Prince of Orange were de- 
feated with great loss at L^-wteldt Bergen- 
op-Zoom feU, and Maestricht was besieged 
These disasters were counterbalanced by the 
Austrian successes m Italy, and by the capture 
of Cape Breton Island in America At length 
the struggle was brought to a close by the 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle (Oct , 1 748) The 
Jesuits of the war as a whole, were not un- 
favourable to England She had done much 



to secure h.er maritime supremacy, while her 
rival, Fiance, had displayed a growmg weak- 
ness and mcapacity 

Caiiyle Frederick II Coxe FeTham and Wal 
pole Smollett Hist of Eng Frederick II 
Mimoi\ es de Mon 1 emps Voltaire Siecle de Louis 
XIV btsmliope Hist of Eng Hanke Hist of 
Frussm • 

Ajithonties on English. History 

In the pie&ent article the leading authorities 
are briefly considered under the foUowmg 
nine periods — (1) Before the Enghsh con- 
quest, (2) fiom the Enghsh to the Norman 
conquest, (3) fiom the Norman conquest to 
the close ot the 12tJi century (4) the 13th 
centuiy, (o) the 14th and 15th centuries 
(6) the 16th centurj , (7) the 17th centurv 
(8) the 18th century till 1789, (9) from 1789 
to the present time 

1 Period before the English Con- 
quest — Contemporary Writers Caesar, de 
Bello Galheo (bks iv and v ) , the Agricola 
oj^ Tacitus and passages in the Ge)man%a of 
the same writer are the principal sources 
To these must be added numerous scattered 
pas'^ages in various classical writers, enu- 
merated in Sir T Hardy’s Beseriptive Catalogue 
of Materials relating to the Sistory of Gteat 
Bntain and h eland (vol i), and prmted in 
the Monumenta Mi^torieaBi itannica (fol 1848) 
The Itinerarium of Antoninus supphes an 
enumeration of the chief towns and roads m 
Roman Britain the Notitia JDigmtatum an 
outhne of the organisation of the country 

Later Writers A few notices of the 
condition of the native population before the 
middle of the 6th century, may be gathered 
from G-ildas, de Bxeidio Britanmce The BccU 
siastical History of Bede, commencing at the 
same time, but coming down to ad 731, 
IS then the chief authority The Historia 
Britonum of Neimius preserves some impor- 
tant fragments of earlier writers, and afiords 
illubtrations of the early Welsh traditions, 
but IS otherwise of httle value The work 
bearing the same title by Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, although worthless from an historical 
point of view, is valuable as a source of 
numerous legends 

Modern Writers Britannia Bomana, of 
JT Horsley G732) , Dr Guest, Ongmes Gelticce, 
1883 H C Coote, The Romans of Britain 
(1878) , J C Bruce, The Roman Wall (1851) , 
T Wnght, The Celt, the Roman, and the 
Saxon , C Elton Origins of hnqhsh History 
(1882) , Bh;fs, Celtie Britain, W F Skene, 
Celtie Scotland (1880) 

2 Prom the English to the liTorman 
Conquest — Contemporari Writers Bede 
and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicles (R S*) , the 
Peterborough version of the latter carries us 

* The letters R S appended to a title in this 
article denote that the work is included in the 
benes Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and 
Ireland published by the authority of the Master 
of the Rolls The letters 0 S denote that it is one 
of the publications of the Camden Society 
Hisi -4* 


to the end of the reign of Stephen , Asser, 
of Ring Alfred (probablj in part a 
genume contempordr;^ nairative) , the Chro- 
nicle of Ethelward (httle more than a compi- 
lation from Bede and the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles), the Encomium Emmce (Life of 
Queen Emma), and Life of Eduard the Con- 
fessor (R S), have both a certam though 
secondary \alne Other Lues are those of 
St Cuthhert, by Bede, St Columba, b> 
Adamnan and that of Wilfrid, Bishop of 
YorkjbyEddius, andthelatei onesof Aldhelm, 
by Fahncius, a foreigner, used h\ William of 
Malmesbury in his account of Aldhelm m the 
Gesta Bonttfeum, an anommous Life of 
Alcum, the foremost English scholar of his 
age, whose Letters are also of considerable 
value, and the Life of St Dunstan, by 
Adelard The Chronicles and Histories up to 
1066 are pimted in the Monumenta Histonca 
Britanmca 

Later Writers Among these aire the 
Chiomcle of Marianus Scotus, the Historia 
Regum and Histot la Ecelesice Bunehnensis 
(R S) of Simeon of Durham the Histoiia 
Anglorum (R S) of Henry of Huntmgdon, 
and the Ghronichs of Ralph of Diceto (A S) 
and Peter Langtoft [R S ) These aU, how- 
ever, yield in value to William of Malmes- 
bury, whose Gesta Regtmi Anglo? um, Historia 
Noiella, and Be Gestis Bontificum (.5 S ) — a 
history of Enghsh bishops and monasteries 
from the time ot Augustine — are the best 
sources for the period The Ch?onicon of 
Florence of Worcester is also of considerable 
importance The pnncipal hiograjihies are 
the Lives of Edward the Confessor, bvEthelred 
of Rievaulx, and of St Dunstan, h> Oshern 
and Eadmer 

Modern Writers J M Kemble, Saxons 
m England, 1849, E A Freeman, Norman 
Conquest, which to a great extent, but not 
altogether, supersedes The Histo?y of Eng- 
land and No? mandy bj Sir Francis Palgrave , 
also Palgrave, English Co?mnonwealth , J M 
Lappenberg, History of Engla?td under the 
Anglo-Saxon Kings, Dr W Stubbs, Select 
Charters and Constitutional History , Schmidt, 
Gesetze der Angelsachsen , B Thorpe, Ancient 
Laws a?id Lnstitutes of England , Wm Bright, 
Early English Chu? ch History the Lines relat- 
mg to English history contamed in the Biction- 
ary of Christian Biography , J R Green, The 
Making of England, and The Conquest ofE?igland 

3 E’orman Conquest to the Close 
of the Twelfth Century — For Norman 
History the Histories Nor?nanno} u?n of Wil- 
ham of Tumieges , th6 Gesta Willelmi of Wil- 
ham of Poitiers iko^yeux Tapestt y, engraved 
hy the Antiquarian iS^ietj , and with elucida- 
tions by Rev G C Brace See also Freeman, 
Norman Conquest, vol m , Append A 

Contemporary Winters Peterborough 
edition of Anglo-Saxon Chronide (ends 1164) , 
Eadmer, Hi^tona Novorum, and Vita A nselmi , 
Gaimar, Mistoire dcs Angles, Ordeiicus 
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\ itdliri, Historm Ecek&iastica , ilalmesbury s 
Histoi la Xoieita (alcove mentioaed) should 
be compared with the Gtsfa SUphnni, 
Chromcits Richard and John, both pnors 
of the monasterv at He\ham (m Twysden, 
Decern ^enptorti^ For reign oi Henry II 
William of Xe^v burgh, Misto}ia Rtnim 
Anghcaium, the Gti,ta Minis Dtmici {M S\, 
WTOngh asciibcd to Benedict of Peter- 
borough the ChyoHua ot Roger Hoveden 
(J? S ) a work ot high importance the 
Imagines Histoyiarum {MS) ot Ralph of 
Daeto For the reign of Richaid 1 The 
Chroiticlt ot Richard of Devizes {M the 
Chyonick of (jtr\ase, a monk of Canteiburj 
(if *S ) , and Gtsta Iteqnm (M S /, bv the 
same author, with contmuation bj unknown 
writers (of considerable \aliie) , Uiyomdes 
and Memoitals ot Mtiqn oj Michaid J, 
■with prefices b> Di Stubbs (P *?) For 
reigns ot John and Henr> II I he Topo- 
graphia KibiynnF and Eipngnatio Kiheynus of 
Giraldus Canibiensis [P S ) , and for court 
and ecclesiastical hte ot thepeiiod, the Gemma 
Ecelisite and ’^pitidini hc/tsice of the same 
wntei {MS), the poem of W altei Map, de 
Xugis Cuyialium ind the de Xugis Canal mm 
of John ot Silisbuiv In biOoriphy, the 
lives of Lantranc, by Milo Ciispin, ot An- 
selm, b’^ Eadmri together with those ot 
Becket, m \ olumes edited b> Canon Robertson 
for Rolls Senes and the Magyia Vita oi Hugh 
of Lincoln f M S ) Domesday Bool , fac-simile 
edition b\ Sir Hom^ James, by photozinco- 
graphic process, together with account of the 
whole m Freeman, jSoyman Conquest, vol v , 
Append A 

Modern Writers Woiks by Freeman 
and Stubbs, named m preceding section , also 
Freeman, Mistoyg of William Mu fas and 
Bhstorical Essays (1st senes) , Guizot, Essais 
and Mistoire de Civilisation en Fiance j W F 
Hook, Lives of the Ai chbishops of Canteybrny , 
B W Church, Life of Anselm j M Rule, St 
Anselm, PeiT}, Life of St Dagh of Lincoln , 
Lord Lyttelton, history of Senrq fl , Dug- 
dale, Monastieon Anghcanum (16oa — 73) 

4 Thirteentli Century and Beign 
of Edward II — Contemporary Writers 
The Sistotia Major of Matthew Pans {MS), 
abndged m his Eistoria Minor {ib ), 
specially importani/, and exhibiting a 
great advance in histoncal composition 
Chronwon of William Rishanger (12 S ), and 
Amales of Xicholas Tnvet, Memoriale of 
Walter of Coventry {MS), useful for the 
reign of John , the Annals of the monasteries 
of Burton-upon-Trent, Winchester, Waver- 
ley, Dunstable Osne\,^and Worcester, all 
contained m the Annales Monastici (A S ) 
edited by Luard For reign of JEdward 
II The Annales of John of Troke 
lowe, a monk of Tynemouth {M S), and 
Life of Edward, hr an unknown writer 
(probably a monk of Malmesbury), in Hearne 
also another Life, bj Thomas de la Moor , 


Ckromcon of Adam of Murimuth Chyoniton 
of Walter of Hemingford (supenor m con- 
ception and accuracy to the average historical 
hteratureof the period), comprismg the reigns 
of the first three Edwards, Chy omcon Metro- 
hyirgeyise {C S),ae a specimen of local history 
For civic history of London Bhe Mummenta^ 
Gildhallee Londonietisis {M S ), edited hy 
Rile\, specially valuable for the hghlf thej 
throw on the pohtical and commercial condi- 
tion of the country during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, the Domesday of St 
FauVs {C S), also Chy oniqiie^ de Londoyi {C S) 
Chrofiicle of London fy oyn 1089 to 1483, edited 
hj^ Nicolas, Collections of a Londoyi Citizen, 
edited hy J Gairdner (C S) , the Anyiales 
Londonienses and Annales Faulini, edited h> 
Dr Stubbs {MS), Moyal and Sistoy ical Lettey s 
illustrative of Mtxgn of Heyiyy III , edited b> 
W W Shirley {R S) Lettey s of Bishop 
Grosseteste, edited by Luard {MS), Political 
Songs of Fnglayid, from Reign of Tolm to that of 
Edward II , edited by Thomas Wright {C^) 

Later Writers Among these Walsing- 
ham is the chief, and his Historia Anghcana 
{MS) IS for this period little more than a 
compilation from the earlier writers above- 
named 

Modern Writers Freeman, Guizot, 
Hook’s Lives, as specified in preceding sec- 
tion, Dr Pauli, Geschtchfe von Englayid (in 
Gesch d Em opaischen Staaten, b\ Heeren and 
Dkert) , W Longman, Lectures on the Eis- 
totg of England , the Prefaces by the different 
editors of Walter of Coventry, Matthew Pans, 
the Monumenta Fy anciscana, Roger Bacon, m 
Rolls Series, as above specified Hallam 
Middle Ages, W H Blaauw, Bmons* Way , 
Lues of Simon de Montfort by Pauli and 
G W Prothero, JET Rogers, Eistoyy of 
Agriculture and Py ices m England (commences 
A D 12o9) , Mulhnger, Eistory of the Vyii 
varsity of Cambridge, vol i For relations of 
England to the Papacy Milman, Latin 
Christianity , and the fifth volume of Green- 
wood’s Cathedra Petri 

5 fourteenth and Fifteenth Cen- 
turies — Contemporary Writers Adam 
of Munmuth, with contmuation by unknown 
writer, commg down to 1380 For reign ot 
Edward III Robert of Avesbur\ , de Miy a- 
bihbus Gestis Edway di III , edited by Hearne 
Higden s Pohjehronicon, with version by John 
of Trevisa {MS), Knighton, Eistoy y of 
England (from Edgar to death of Richard 
II ) , Chronicle of Migland, by a monk of St 
Albans (MS), Walsmgham (see preceding 
section), now of primary importance French 
Chyomcle, relatmg to death of Richard II 
{Eng Eist Soe ) and history of the same 
monarch, also in French {Ay chml By itayin , 
vol XX ) , Adam of Usk, with translation hj 
E M Thompson, Capgrave, Chronicle of 
England and Boot of the noble Eeny les (both 
MS) Otterboume, Chy onicon Megum Angliae, 
edited by Hearne , Lives of Henry Y as fol- 
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lows (1) by Thomas Elmham, in Heame, 
(2) by litus Lxmus {ib) , (3) “Ihe Chap- 
lam’s Account ” {£ng Mist ^oc ) , Puiseux, Le 
Singe de Rotten j Annals of the monastery of 
fet Albans, by John Amunjesham and John 
Whethamstede (both -56), Chronicles of the 
reign of He 3 |ry VI , edited b> Gairdner {OS), 
Bekynton’s Got respondcnce, belonging to same 
reign (iZ 6 ) , Harding’s Ohomcle, continued 
by Grafton , Jehan de 'Wa\ nil’s Colltciion of 
Chronicles (-5 6), William of Worcester, 
Annals and Collections, edited bj Stevenson 
(R S) , Chionicle of Jehan le Bel, edited b^ 
Polain , the Oh) onioles of Froissart and Alons 
trelet, important, but not altogether trust 
worthy, Blondel, de Reductione hsotmanmee 
{R S) , Misto) le of At t ivale of JSdwatd IV in 
England {OS), the Raston Lettets, edited by 
J Gairdner, are important as illustrating 
the manners and habits of thought in the 
fifteenth century, Continuation ot the Croyland 
Ghroniele (in Gale’s Scriptotes) Warkwoith’s 
Chronicle {C S ) compnses first thirteen j ears 
of King Edward’s reign the London Cht oniele 
{C S), Sir Thomas More’s account of Ed 
ward V and Richard III , virtually a contem- 
porary narrative, Lettets and Rapets xllustta 
tue of the Reigns of Richatd III and Henty 
VII, edited by Gairdner (.5 S) Bernard 
(Andre), Life of Mem y y II , edited by Gaird- 
ner (j5 6 ) , Materials for a Mistot y of the 
Reign of JEfenty VII , edited by Campbell 
(-5 6') Life of Mem y T // , b> Lord Bacon, 
in fifth \ olume of his Wot is, edited by Ellis 
and Speddmg the Venetian Relation {C S ), 
a view of England as it appeared to 
an intelligent foreigner, temp Henr} VII , 
Fabjan’s Chtomcle, Wyclifs Wot Is, to be 
studied in edition, by Ihomas Arnold, and 
volume (with preface) edited by F D 
Matthew for the Earl;^ English Text Society 
Rohtical Roems and Songs, from accession of 
Edward III to reign of Henry VIII , edited 
by Thomas Wnght {R S ) 

Later Writers Poljdore Vergil’s Mis- 
toria Anglica, a record that often assumes the 
•value of stnctly contemporary evidence , 
Hall’s XTnion of the Families of Lancastei and 
lotk, the mam source of Shakespeare’s his- 
torical dramas 

Modern Writers Among those already 
named are Hallam, Middle Ages (two conclud- 
ing chapters) , Freeman, Essays (first series) , 
Hook, Lives of the Atchlnshops Rogers, Mis- 
tory of Rt ices, Life and Times of Edwat d III , 
b} Longman M 'WdHon, Richat d II , Lord 
Brougham, Mistory of England xmdet the Mouse 
of Lancaster , Life and Reign of Richard III , 
by Gardiner I or academic life and history 
of learning Huber, English Universities 
(transl by Hewman) , Mackenzie Walcott, 
William of Wykeham and his Colleges, Anstey, 
Preface to Mummenta Academica (R 8 ) 
Sir J H Ramsaj, articles on Richard II 
and Henry IV in Antiquary for 1882 For 
Wychf and his opponents Shirley, Preface 


to “ Fasciculi Zizaniorum (5 6' , article on 
The Lollards, in Gairdner and Speddmg’s 
Studies in English Mistot y 
6 Sixteenth Century — Contempo- 
rary W^RiTERs Among those named in pre- 
ceding section are Polv dore Vergil (now espe- 
cially important) , Hail , the London Chtomcle 
For the question of the roval divorce, the 
materials collected va.Reco} d< of the Refot mation 
(ad 1527— 1o 33), edited b> Rev H Pocock, 
Harpsfield, Treatise of the Rtetended Eiiotce 
(C S) , the Catholic representation of the 
facts IS to be found in Nicholas Sanders’s 
Mistot la Schismatis Anglicam (lo8o), of yhich 
an enlarged edition, with continuation, was 
published by Rishton (transl , with notes, b> 
Lewis, 1877) only a small proportion of the 
work IS entitled to rank as contemporary 
Wnothesley’s Chronicle, More, Utopia, and 
Starkey, England in the Reign of Memy 
T III , the collection known as Holmshed’s 
Chronicles, of yhich Harrison’s Eescription of 
England has been reprmted in senes pubhshed 
by the New Shakspere Society John 
Stowe, Summary of the Chronicles of England, 
Annales, and Survey of London and West” 
minster , Foxe, Mistot y of the Acts and Monu- 
ments of the Church (ed Cattlej), Chronicle 
of the Grey Friar s of London {C S), Letters 
on the Suppression of the Monasteries, edited 
by Wnght {G 8 ) Mart atives of the Refor- 
mation {G 8) Literary Remains of Eduard 
VI (Roxburgh Club) Machyn’s Eiary 
{G 6'j Chtomcle of Queen Jane, etc, edited 
by Nichols {C 8) , Lives of More, by his 
son-m-law, Roper, and of Wolsey, by his 
gentleman usher, Cav endish , Life of Sir Reter 
Careu, by Hooker, Life of Queen Elizabeth, 
by Camden , Sir John Harington s Rt lefe 
View contains a senes of sketches of the 
pnncipal bishops of Elizabeth’s reign For 
ongmal documents, the Calendars of Letters 
and Rapers, Foreign and Eomestic, of the Reign 
of Menry VIII , edited, with important pre- 
faces, by J S Brewer , also the Demesne” 
senes for reigns of Edward VI , Mary and 
Elizabeth, edited by Robert Lemon and Mrs ' 
Everett Green, the “Foreign” senes for 
same reigns, b) Turnbull Joseph Stevenson, 
and Crosby (all in the senes pubhshed by the 
Record Commissioners) The Zut ich Letters 
(edited by Hastings Robinson) contain the 
correspondence between the Enghsh and the 
Continental Refoimers see also Brief Eis- 
course of the Troubles begun at Frankfort (in 
“ The Phoenix,” vol ii ) , and the Journals 
of the Houses of Parhament The MardwieJce 
Rapet s are an important miscellaneous coUec 
tion known under this, designation, although 
the name of the editor, the Earl of Hard- 
wicks, does not appear on the title-page , Sir 
Dudley Digges, The Compleat Ambassador, the 
Cabala — a collection ot letters by emment 
diplomatists, &c , the Somers Tracts For 
ecclesiastical affairs in Scotland, the Works 
of Peterkin, Calderwood, and Archbishop 


Spottiswoode also the Works of John Kno\, 
eiited bv Laing For proceedings o± Parlia- 
ment, the collections b\ Sir Simonds d’Ewes 
and Heywood iown&end , the But leigh 
Fapers Foi Continental relations, the Cei- 
rcspondetice oi GranYille, the Btlations poll- 
iiquis cks Faq^^-Bas it de VAngUUrre^ 
edited b”^ B iron Ker\ yn de Lettenho\ e , the 
Ciltndais (I* S) relating to "Venice edited 
bv Rviwdon Brown md those b;j Bergenroth 
and Ga\ angos reiitmg to Spain , tor relations 
of Scotland and Fr tnce the Ft each Dispatches, 
edited by M Xcukt For questions connected 
with the c irtei and ckiracter of Mary Queen 
of boots, her Lutits, edited by Pnneo 
Lobanot-Rosto% sk\ , the materials (some ot 
them ot doubtiiil genuineness) in Anderson’s 
Colkiiions , the LetUt-hooIs of Sir Annas 
Paulet, the Sydney Fapers Stubbes’ 
mie of Ahuus, and Stafford’s Examination of 
Complaints (loSO), published by the New 
Shakspere Society 

L4.TLK AViJCTERs FuHcr, Church Ffistory, 
Burnet, Sistotf/ of the Kef ot motion of the 
Church of England (ed by Pocock), with 
Harmer’s Sipmnwi , CoUier, heclesiastical 
Hisiot y (edited Lathbury) , Legrand, Eis- 
totre du Duota , Stripe, Ecclesiastical Memo- 
rials, Amah oj the Bejormation, and Lives o± 
Cranmer, Paiker, Su John Cheke, Sir Thomas 
Smith, A^ Imcr, Giindal, and Whitgift , Neal, 
Sistot got the Fio itans , 0 Dodd, Chut ch His- 
tory oj- England (1742), the work of a moderate 
Cathohe ,Z%JioJ Htm y Fill , by Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury bir John Ha> ward’s Life of Ed 
ward VI , and Annals of the Jitst Four Tmts 
of Reign of EH^akth , Fiddes, Life of Wolsey, 
Fuller, I he Worthies of England, Lloyd, 
Btate Worthws A Wood, Athena Oxonienses 
(1691), J Nichols, Frogi esses of Queen Eliza- 
beth (1788) 

Modeiin Writers J A Froude, History 
gf England, L yQXLBsmk&^History of the Fopes, 
and Histot y of England, chiefly m the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries, J Lmgard, Histot y 
of England J H Blunt Eefotmation- of the 
Church of England , R W Tixxxm, Mwtoty of 
the Chut eh of England, J 0 W Haweis, 
Sketches of the Reformation, S R Maitland, 
Essays on the Reformation, J B Marsden, 
Early Fm itans , J L Motley, Rvse of the 
Dutch Rtpuhhe and History of the Cmted 
Netherlands , W Maskell, History of the 
Martin Mm prelate Controversy, H M Dexter, 
Congregationalism of the last Thee Hundred 
Yeats, C Wordsworth, Ecclesiastical Bio- 
graphy , P beebohm, Oxfotd Reformers, R 
Churton, Life of Alexander Nowell, Sir H 
Nicolas, Lues of William Davison and Sir 
Christopher Hatton Fox Bourne, Life of Sir 
Philip Sidney, J S Brewer, English Studies, 
Mignet, Histoii e de Mane Stuat t J Hosack, 
Mary Queen of Scots , W B Devereux, Lives 
and Lettets of the Devereux , E Edwards, 
Life of Sit Wallet Faleiqh , M‘Crie, Life of 
John Knot and Life of Andrew Melville (the 


latter important for the history of learning 
and education) Athenee Cantabrigienses, by 
C H and T Cooper 

7 Seventeenth Century Contem- 
porary SoLPC^ Th<} Calendars of State 
Fapets, ‘‘Foreign” and “Domestic,” edited 
by Mr Lemon, Mr Bruce, Mr I|amilton, and ^ 
Mrs E'^erett G-reen, furmsh the key to the 
most authentic and original information -until 
nearly the close ot the se\ enth decade , while 
other sources alreadj indicated, such as the 
bomers Tracts, the Sydney Papers, the Win- 
w ood Memorials, the works of % uller, Collier, 
Neal, Dodd, Nichols, &c , afford material for 
either the whole or part of the century 

First Half of Seventeenth Century 
— CoNTEMPORiRY WRITERS For the reign of 
King James, Camden’s Annals — a compilation, 
of comparatively httle \aluG , other accounts 
are, Wilson’s Histot y of Ewg James I (in 
Kennet) , Goodman, Court of James I , King 
James’s own Wotks For parhamentaiy 
transactions, the Debates of 1610 {C SC), 
together with those of the years 1620 and 
1621, contained in the Fat liamentary His- 
toty , Rushworth’s Collections, commencing 
with the 5 ear 1618, the Protests of the 
House of Lotds (commencing with the yeai 
162o), edited by J E T Rogers, the Mel- 
rose State Fapers and Cot nspondenoe , Sir 
David Dalrymple, Memotials and Lettets 
(1762), the Catew LetUts Nartative of the 
Spanish Marriage Tteaty {C S) , Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury, Expedition to the Isie ofRhS 
For Continental relations, the Ambessades de 
M de la Bodetie the “Venetian Reports,’ 
Winwood, Memot lals , Birch, Histot ical View, 
and the Mcmoires of Rusdorf For the reign 
of Charles I, Wallingfon’s Diaty , the 
Thomason collection of ^mphlets and “ The 
King’s Pamphlets,” both in the British 
Museum, Dalrymple, Memotials and Lettets, 
Lord Clarendon, Histot y of the Rebellion 
and State Fapers Letters and Fapers of the 
Verney Family (C /S') Whitelocke, Memo- 
rials , the Thut he Fapers , May, Histot y of 
the Long Fathament , Sir Ralph Verney’s 
Notes {C S), Scobell’s Collection For par- 
hamentary proceedings Strafford’s Letters 
and Despatches, Nalson’s Collection The 
Ormonde Fapet s (edited by Thomas Carte) , 

A Gontempotary History of Aff aits in It eland 
ftotn 1641 ^0 1652 (edited by G T Gilbert) , 
Guthr^’s Memoits, Ludlow’s Memoirs — con- 
tain important materials for Scottish and 
Irish histor'v Milton’s Ft ose Wot ks and the 
wiitings of Bishop Hall give the chief points 
in dispute between the Episcopalian and 
Presbj^enan parties Sprigg s Anglia Redi- 
viva, 3 dhnWebW^ Memotials , Cob Hamilton 
Fapers (OS), the Lettets of Charles I to 
Henrietta Maria {C S) — belong to the time 
of the Civil War The Puritan Tt ansactions, 
edited by Hej wood and Wright, the Quet ela 
Cantah xgiensis, and The Fmitan Visitation of 
the TJmvetsity of Oxford, edited by Professor 
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Montagu Burro v\s {C S), illustrate the con- 
dition of the unuersities The Fm7 fax Coi~ 
despondence^ successively edited by Johnson 
and Bell, covers the period 162o — 70 Ihe 
important series, Records of the Fnglish Fio- 
Vince oj the Society of Jesus, edited bj Father 
> Foley , the %ife of Father John Gerai d, by 
Father Morns together with the works* of 
Jui^ncius, Bartoli and Tanner, should be 
consulted for the history of the Jesuit move 
ment The principal biographies are tnose 
of the Lord Keeper Williams, by Hacket, of 
Colonel Bidch [C S) of Bishop Bedell, edited 
by Major and Jones, of The Buies of 
Hamilton, bj Bishop Burnet Among the 
autobiographies are those of Sw Simonds 
d'^Ewes, Sir Bobeit Caiey, Loid JEerhedt oj 
Che) bury, Lady FLalket {C S'), and Mds Alice 
Thornton 

Later Writers The writers of the last 
century — Rapm (the author of a Histody of 
England to the Beath of Chad les I), Dr Birch 
{Soud t arid Times of Jadnes I , Court and Times 
of Chad les I), and Thomas Carte {Life of 
0) monde) — together withBrodie (^Constitutional 
JEistody), Godwin [History of the Common 
wealtli), and Disraeli [Commentad les on the 
Feign of Chad les I), in the earlier part of the 
pdesent century, although rendering useful 
ser\ice in their time, must be regarded as 
almost superseded by later and more syste 
matic reseaich, such as that represented bv 
Carlyle, Letted s and Speeches of Cdomwell 
Guizot, Histoxre de la Fcvolution d Angleiedde 
and Etudes sur Vhistoiye de la Fevolution 
d Angleteire, and especially Professor S E 
Gaidmer, Histody of England fiom 160$ to 
164^, 10 vols , 1883 — 84 Eanke’s History 

should also be Systematically consulted 
Other works are J B Mozley, Essays , 
Stanford, Studies and Illustd ations of the 
Gd eat Rebellion The colomsation of America 
may be followed in Bancroft, Histod y 
of the JJdiited States, Palfrey, History of 
Kew Edigland, Tjler, Histoiy of American 
Literatud e, vol i The chief biographies are 
those of Bacon, by J Spedding, Milton, by 
Professor Masson , Mont) ose, by Mark E'apier , 
Fdince Rupert, by Eliot Warburton, Fairfax, 
by Clements Markham , and Clad endon, by 
T H Lister 

Second Half of Seventeenth Cen- 
tury — Contemporary Writers Among 
those named in precedmg section are Fuller, 
Colher, Thurloe, Win wood, Whitelocke, Neal 
the Lords and Commons Journals, the 
0) monde Raped s, the Sjdney, Hatton, and 
Fairfax Cod respondence For the Crom- 
wellian Parliaments, Burton’s Biary is of 
special value Burnet’s Histooy of hit 
own Times belongs to the period from the 
Eestoration to ad 1713 Other sources 
are Kennet, Reguter and Chdomcle, Lives of 
Charles II and James II , Biary of Lord 
Clarendon , Letters and Memoid s of Sir Wil- 
ham Temple , Sir John Eeresby’s Memoirs , 


Letted 8 to Sir Joseph ^^llllamson [C S) , 
Biary of John E\elyn Biaiy of Samuel 
Pepys , Memoid s of the Comte de Gramont , 
Biary of Narcissus Luttrell Locke, Letted s 
on Toledation, Turner, Vindication of San- 
Cl oft and the Bepriied Bishops, Sir John 
D^rymple, Memoirs of Gdeat Britam and 
Ireland The JSegotiatiodis of the Comte 
d’A’vaux, the materials collected by Mignet 
relatmg to the Spanish Succession, and the 
Cod respondence of the Maiquis d’Harcourt 
illustrate the aggressi\c policj of Louis XIV 
The Corr espondedice of the Duke of Shiews- 
bury, Maepherson’s 0) iginal Raped s, the State 
Rapets and Letters of Carstairs, the Letters of 
William III (edited hy Gi oen \ an Piansterer) , 
the Letted s of William III and Louis XIV 
(edited b;^ Grimblot), other Letter s of William, 
together with the Repor ts of F Bonnet [see 
Eanke, History of England, vi 144 — 404) and 
i Collection of State Tracts (3 \ols fol), are 
all various and valuable material for the 
leign of WiUiam III In biography we 
haie Baxter, Autobiography, and Calamj, 
Account of the Ejected Ministers , Boyer, Life 
of Sir William Temple , Eoger North’s Lives 
(of his three brothers') Sir James Turner, 
Memoirs The political poems of Drjden 
should be carefullj studied 
Later Writers A fragment by Charles 
Tames Fox on the early part of the reign of 
James II , and a Life of that monarch by the 
Eev J S Clarke, together with Sir James 
hlackintosh’s Review of the Causes of the 
Revolution of 1688 scarcely call for notice in 
comparison with Macaulay s great History of 
England, which deals in detail with the reigns 
of James II and WiUiam III In connection 
with special features of the period, Marsden’s 
Later Ruritans, Tulloch’s Rational Theology 
in England, and Weld’s History of the Royal 
Society may be mentioned In biographj we 
have Courtenay, Life of Sir William Temple, 
Napier, Life of Gr ahame of Claver house , 
Dixon, Lives of Blake and Penn, Story, 
of Carstairs, Memoirs of William Bow 
y er (in Nichols, Literar y Anecdotes, vol i ) , 
Macaulay, Essays ou Sir William Temple, 
War of the Succession in Spam, and Sir James 
MacLintosh , Christie, Life of Shaftesbury 
8 Eighteenth Century to 1789 — 
Con temporary W riters Eor i eign oi Queen 
Anne — Swift, Journal to Stella and History of 
the Four Last Years of Queen Andte^s Reign, 
together with his pamphlets Odi the Conduct of 
the Allies and Behaviour of the Queeria last 
Ministry , Bolmgbroke, Letter to Sir W 
Wyndham, and Letter on the State of Rarties 
at the Accession of George I , also his Letters 
and Cod d espondence (edited by Parke) , Marl- 
borough’s Cod respondence , Boyer, Mutory of 
the Reign of Queen Anne , Tmdal, Continua- 
tion of Eapm’s Histody , the Wentworth 
Rapers (edited by J J Cartwright) For 
reign of the Hanoverian sovereigns — Calen- 
dars of the State Papers have appeared for 
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the iirst nine years onl\ (i? ), but the pub- 

lished correspondence of the chief statesmen 
of the period atiords material of scarcel> less 
value Among these aze, The Giemdk 
Papers, the Bedjotd Co) i espondenct , the 
Chatham €oi i espondtnee , Menmts of Luid 
Rocloiigham , Co t tspondenee of Geoge 
III a%th lofd I>oith the Mahnuhmy 
Oorrespondenee Burkes Conupondtnee and 
Speeches, together with his pamphlets, Obsu- 
latiom on a Latt State of the Xation, Thoughts 
on the Cause of the Pnstnt Discontents and 
IktiC) s on the Trade of I) tland Duke of Buek- 
in^gham. Memoirs of the Coin t of Gtoigt III , 
the Co n tralh s Coats pondeuco , ItomiUc ’s 
Tetters, the liost Coaespondtua the Aue/-^ 
iand Coirespondenee Horace Walpole, Me- 
imirs of the Meiqn of Geoiqe III , the Letters 
of lumm Babb Dodmgton’s Diaig For 
Amenc*in aftairs the Ju(idi>''s Handbook of the 
American Pauhition (1761 — 83), b’v Ju«<tm 
Wixisor, will be found to atford ample 
guidance to all the authorities For debates 
in the House of Commons — the Gentleman's 
Magazine and the Annual Register , Ca\€n- 
dish’s Debates (ad 17 68 to 1744) 

Latbk Historical Writers Earl Stan- 
hope (Lord JIahon), Histoig of England pom 
the Peace of Utiecht to the Peace of Versailles 
and History of the Ruqn of Queen Anne, 

T H Burton, History of the Reign of Queen 
Anne, 'Wyon, Mistor y of the Peign of Queen 
Anne, Masse j , History of England dm ing the 
Reign of George 111 , Adolphus, History of 
England from the Accession to the Decease of 
King George 111 , Craik and Macfarlane, 
Puterial History of England during the Reign 
of George 111 , W E H Leckj, History of 
Magkmd m the Eighteenth Century, Abbey and 
CN^arfeon, The English Church in the Eighttenth 
deuhtty , Leshe Stephen, History of English 
^oetgM in the Eighteenth Century, Sir : 

May, Constitutional History of Eng- 
hmi, liOrd Holland, Memoirs of the Whig 
Bmiy , T Wnght, Caricature History of the 

Is Biography -AW Coxe, Zwes of Marl- 
boawmgh, Walpole, and Henry Pelham, Sir 
Arieihzbald Ahson, Life of Mar Ibor ough Annals 
emd Ckrre&pondenee of the Earls of Stair, bj 
^ Mu Graham Jesse, Memoirs of the Pre- 
Bishop 3Ionk, Life of Bentley, 
Bm Bavid Brewster, Life of Sir Isaac Newton , 
M<mtagu Burrows, Life of Admiral Hawke, 

H Cwuk, Life of Jonathan Swift, Mac- 
knight, Life of Bohnghoke , W Wilson, Life 
of Defoe, and W Lee, Zijk of Defoe , John 
F<xrster, Biographical Essays, Life of Pitt, 
BunbuT), Life of Sir Thomas Hanmer, Lives 
of Chatham, by F Thackeray, and of Pitt, by 
Bishop Tomline and Earl Stanhope , Life of 
LordShelhur ne, b\ Lord Edmund Fitzmaunce, 
Haoknight, Life of Burke, Trevelyan, Early 
History of Charles James Post, Lord Sbel- 
bume’s Autobiography Lord Chesterfield’s 
IsUers, Bomillv’s Letters, Memorials and 


Correspondence of Eox, by Earl Bussell , Sir 
John Malcolm, Life of Olive , Southej, Life 
of TVtshy , Life and limes of Wesley, bj 
Tverman, ULoora^Life of She? idan Brougham, 
Statesmen of the Reign of George III For 
state of Education and Learning — J G 
ZSichols, Literary Anecdotes of th^Eighteenth 
Century, Hev C Wordsi\orth, University 
Life and Xfniiersiiy Studies in the EighteJhth 
Century ’Baker, History of St John s College 
(edited b^ Prof John E B Maj or) 

9 From 1789 to the Present Time — 
Besides \\orks named m preceding section, 
Duke of Buckingham, Memoirs of the Court 
of the Regency , George Rose, (1801 — 
la), Lord Cornwallis Correspondence, Wei 
hn^on, Despatches, Wellesle\, Despatches 
Sir S Eomilh, Journal (1806 — 18) Lord 

Colchester, Diary and Correspondence, Lord 
Sidmouth, Life and Correspondence , Twiss, 
1 ije of Lord Eldon, CD Life of Lord 

Liverpool, Er^Tie, Speeches , Francis Homer, 
Hernoirs and Correspondence, Brialmont, Lifi 
of Wellington, Soathey, Life of Nelson , Nel 
son, Desnatches (edited bj Sir H Nicolas) , 
Coilmgwood, Correspondence Life of Earl of 
Dundonald (b\ Earl of Dundonald and Fox 
Bourne), Lord Dudley, Letters (1814 — 23), 
Ahson, Lives of Loid Londonderry and 
Sir Charles Stewart Londonderry, Corre- 
spondence, The Greville Memoirs, George 
Canning and his Times, b> A G Staple- 
ton , Canning’s Speeches (with Life), 6 vols , 
Lije of Earl Grey, hj Hon C Grey, Sir 
Bobt Peel’s Memoirs, bj Stanhope and 
Cardwell, also Life by Guizot, and Speeches 
(4 vols) , Memoirs of John Charles Viscount 
Althorp, by Sir Denis Le Marchant, Life 
and Speeches of O'Connell, b|^ his son , Ashlej , 
Life of Lord Palmerston, Toriens, Life of 
Lord Melbourne , J Morley, life oj Cobden , 
Ahson, History of Europe and Continuation , 
H Martmeau, History of the Peace , Pauli, 
Enghsehe Gesckichte zeit 1815 , Moles worth, 
Histor y of the Ref or m Bill, Spencer Walpole, 
History of England from 1815 , Kmglake, 
History of the Invasion of the Crimea , Irving, 
Annals of our Time (from accession of Yic- 
tona) , Justin M‘Carthy, History of our Own 
Times , Bosworth Smith, Life of Lor d Law- 
r ence , G Brandes, Life of Lord Beacoyisfield 

General Histories op England Among 
the best known are those b> Bapin, translated 
by N Tindal (1726), T Carte (1747—55), 
Hume (l7a4), continued by Smollett (1758), 
B Henry (1771 — 93) Sharon Turner (1814 
—29), J Lmgard (1819— 2a) , C Knight 
(1862), J B Green (1881) 

Constitutional Histories Prof Stubbs, 
Constitutional History of England, invaluable 
for the earlier and mehceval period, and the 
fifteenth century to the reign of Henry VII , 
Gneist Enghsehe Verwaltungsr echt, and Self- 
Government and his Enghsehe Verfassungs- 
geschichte, the best short constitutional history 
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of England Hallam’s CmsUtutional JEiistory, 
which hegms with the reign of Henry YII , 
IS specially useful for the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and those hy Sir 
Erskine Ma-v and Professor C D Yonge, for 
the eighteenth and present centuries Taswell 
'Langmedd^ ^Constitutional Sistoiy is a useful 
^ handbook for students 

^ORKS FOR General Beperence T H 
Burton, Kisto'ty of Scotland ^ J Mill, J^istory 
of Bi itish India, with Continuation by H H 
Wilson, Wheeler, Sistoiy of India, Miss 
Strickland, J lies of the Queens of imgland , 
Lord Campbell, Lwes of the Loid Chancellors 
and Li’oes of the loid Chief Justices , Hook, 
Lives of the Ai chhishops of Cantei bury , Eoss, 
Lwes of the Judges of England , Cobbett and 
Howell’s State Ti lals , Willis Bund, Selected 
State T) lals , HaUiwell, Letters of the Kings 
of England, Ellis’s Original Letters , Eymer, 
loedera , Wilkms, Concilia, partly superseded 
by Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, Madox, 
Kistory and Antiquities of the Exchequer, 
"Dumont, Caps Xfniversel Eiplomatique du 
JDtoit des Gens, Eden, ECistay of the Boor, 
Kogers, History of Prices , Porter, Pi ogress of 
the Nation, Macpherson, Nistory of Commerce , 
Leone Levi, Sistay of British Commence, 
James, Naval Sistoiy , Bruce, History of the 
East India Company 

Of most of the above works and many others 
some account will be found, together with brief 
criticisms in the second part of An Introduction 
to the Study of English Ristoi i/, by S R Gardiner 
and J B KuUinger [For authorities on 
Scottish, Irish, and Welsh history see Scot 
LAXD Ireland Wales ] [ J B M ] 

Avesbury, Eobert op {d 1367), 
registrar of the archiepiscopal court at 
Canterbury, wrote a History of the Wonder- 
ful Leeds of Edward III , extendmg from 
the birth of Edward to the year 1356 It 
gives us a short detail of pubhc events, with 
transcripts of original documents and extracts 
from letters it was printed by Heame in 
1720 

AvrancheSy ^ smaE town m the extreme 
west of Normandy, was the scene of Henry 
II ’s reconciliation with the Pope after the 
murder of Beeket Here, on Ascension Day, 
1172, the king swore on the Gospels that he 
had neither commanded nor desired the death 
of Beoket, and that he had not so deeply 
grieved for the death of his own father and 
mother He also agreed to abrogate the 
Constitutions of Clarendon and aU bad cus- 
toms introduced during his reign , to re 
invest the Church of Canterbury m aU its 
rights and possessions , to pardon and restore 
to their estates aU who had mcurred his wrath 
in Becket’s cause , to maintain 200 knights 
at his own cost m the Holy Land , and, if the 
Pope should require it, to make a crusade 
himself against the Saracens in Spam 

Aylesbury Blectioai Case, The (1704) 
(or the case of Ashby White), produced 


a violent collision between the House of 
Commons and the Lords The vote of 
a burgess, Matthew Ashbj, had been re- 
jected by the returning officer, William 
White Ashbv brought an action m 
the Court of Queen’s Bench There a 
majority of the judges, contrary to the 
opmion of Chief Justice Holt, decided 
against him on the groimd that no harm 
had been done to him, and that decisions on 
the right to vote belonged to the Commons 
alone Ashby s supporteis thereujion bi ought 
the case bj writ of error before the House of 
Lords Here the judgment given at the 
Queens Bench was reversed, and, by this 
important decision, franchises wera placed 
under the common law In spite of the wise 
ad\icp of the Whig lawyers, Wilham Cowper 
and Sir Joseph Jek\ 11, the Commons proceeded 
to pass resolutions to the eftect that (1) neither 
the qualification of any elector nor the nght 
of any peison elected was cognisable else- 
where than before the House of Commons , 
(2) that Ashby, having m contempt of the 
jurisdiction of the House prosecuted an action 
at common law against Wilham White, was 
gmlty of breach of privilege The Lords 
passed contrary lesolutions, and the quarrel 
became so serious that early in April 
Queen Anne put an end to the session 
Ashby, howevei, sued out execution for the 
damages awarded him at the County Assizes 
agamst the returning officeis who had refused 
to receive his y ote In addition, four other 
burgesses were put forward to sue the officers 
The Commons promptly committed the plam- 
tiEs and their attorney to Newgate The 
piisoneis, after two months, moved the Court 
of King’s Bench for a habeas corpus, but 
these judges, contrary to the opinion ot Holt, 
who was for the discharge of the prisoners, 
decided that the court had no jurisdiction in 
the matter It was determined to bring this by 
vmt of error before the Lords The Commons 
foohshly voted an address to the Queen 
praying her not to grant a writ of error 
Her reply, that the matter required careful 
consideration, was looked on as equivalent to 
a refusaL The Loxds thereupon passed 
some important resolutions (1) neither 
House of Parhament could arrogate to 
itself any new privilege , (2) that the 
Commons had assumed an unwarranted 
legislative power by attributing the force 
of law to their declaration , (3) that they 
had thereby subiected the rights of English- 
men to the arbitrary votes of the House 
of Commons, ( 4 ) that every Englishman 
who is impnsoned by any authority what 
ever, has an undoubted right to his wnt of 
habeas corpus , (5) that for the Commons to 
punish any person for assistmg a prisoner to 
procure such a wnt is a breach of the statutes 
provided for the liberty of the subject, 
(6) that a wnt of error was not one of grace, 
bi^ ot nght, and ought not to be denied to 
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the subject when duly apphed for A fairly 
amicable conference bet^^ een the two Houses 
produced no result, as neither side would give 
way The Queen, therefore, prorogued 
Pdiliament (March 14th) thus leaimg a 
great constitutional question wholl'y un- 
decided Hallain thinks that “the House 
of Commons had an undoubted right of 
determming aU disputed returns to the wnt 
of election, and consequenth of judging upon 
the right of everv \ote But as the House 
could not pretend that it had given this right, 
or that it wis not, like m} other franchise, 
vested in the possessor h\ a legal title, no 
protest or analog\ could be set up tor denjing 
that it might not come, m an indirect manner 
at least before a court ot justice, and be 
judged by common prmciplesof law ” [Elec 
TIOVS ] 

Patlmmenfarv Hi si Stale Trials vol iv 

Hallam Const Hist Stauhope Reign of Queen 
Anne Hatsell Precedenti, May Const Hist 

Aylesford, m Kent, is generally sup- 
post d to be the place where, in 45o, Horsi 
fell m a battle against the Biitons Near 
this 18 Kit’s Cot'v House, a cromlech said 
to have been erected to Catigern, one of the 
British commanders, who was slain m this 
battle 

Aylmer, Johv {b 1521, d li94), the tutor 
ot Ladj Jane Grrev, was one of the most 
zealous reformers of Edward VI ’s reign In 
lo76 he was made Bishop of London by 
Queen Elizabeth, and distinguished himself 
by his zeal agamst the Puritans He pub- 
lished an Answer to Knox’s celebrated Mast 
of the Tnmpet against Monstt'oits Megiment 
of Women but having offended the queen 
by preaching against dress, she requited 
him by vowmg that, “If he held more 
discourse on such matters, she would fit him 
for heaven , hut he should walk thither with- 
out a staff, and leave his mantle behind him ” 

Ayscongli, or Aysene, Sm George 
{d 1673 yvas the son of a Lmcolnshire 
gentleman He entered the naval service at 
in earl> age, and was knighted by Charles I 
In. 1648, when the fleet revolted to Prmce 
Rupert, Ayscough secured the Zion for the 
Parliament He was appointed to the com- 
mand of the fleet which had to watch the 
coasts of Ireland, and in 1651 to reduce the 
hciUy Islands In 1652 he took Barhadoes i 
for the Parliament He was engaged, in 
company with Blake, m the desperate naval 
battles against the Dutch m 1662 but he 
was so much annoyed at Blake’s retreat be- 
fore Tromp, after the action of Nov 29 in 
that year, that he laid down his command, 
and remained in retirement during the re- | 
mainder of the Commonwealth In 1665, on 
the renewal of war with the Dutch he was 
made Rear Admiral of the Blue, and bore a 
principal share in the great victory obtained 
over Tromp and Rujrter on June 3 In the 


great four-days’ battle of the following yeai, 
Ayscough behaved with distinguished bravery 
but his ship ran upon a sand-bank, and he 
was forced to surrender The Dutch were 
so elated at the possession of this formidable 
antagomst, that thej exhibited him m triumph 
m several of their towns He wa^ afterwards 
confined for some time in the Castle of Loeve 
stem He was subsequently released, j^nd 
allowed to return to England, but he took 
no further part m public affairs 

Btographia Bntannica Cliamock Biogiapliia 
Navalis 1794 Campbell Lives oj the Admirals 

Azores, Expeditions to the, took 
place (1) in lo72, when Sir John Hawkins, 
with twenty ships, sailed to lie in wait for 
the Mexican gold fleet (2) In July, 1587 
when Sir Francis Drake took the Spanish 
treasure-ship San Felipe, domg so much to 
damage the Spanish prestige, and to inspirit 
the disheartened ministers of Ehzabeth, that 
the expedition is said to have been “woith at 
the moment to Protestant England more tha& 
a general engagement fought and won ” 
(3) In l£)97, when a fleet was sent out under 
the Earl of Essex, Sir Waiter Raleigh, 
and Loid Thomas Howard to capture the 
Spanish vessels returning from the Indies 
Raleigh, having arrived first, took the Island 
of Fajal without waiting for Essex, and a 
senous quarrel arose between the two ad* 
mirals Essex subsequently took Flores and 
Graciosa, hut from his bad management 
allowed the Spani&h treasure-ships to escape, 
takmg three onlj On the return of the 
expedition to England, Essex was severely 
blamed for its failure 

I 

B 

Babmgton’s Conspiracy (1586) ongi 
nated with Ballard, a J esuit, and “ a \ oung 
man of family and fortune ” named Anthonj 
Babington, of Dethick Three elements mav 
be traced m this conspiracy the devoted 
adherents of the Papacy English Catholics 
whom zeal and harsh treatment had driven 
to desperation, and lastly, the paid agents 
of Walsingham Babington — ^who, whilst a 
page at Sheffield, had been fascinated by the 
charms of the Queen of Scots — was easily 
persuaded by Ballard, after the latter’s tour 
through England in 1586, to enter into a 
scheme by which Elizabeth was to be assassi- 
nated, and the country then raised for Mary 
The conspirators, who numbered several 
gentlemen of position, chose six of their 
number to commit the crime — namel> , 
Savage, Salisbury, Ahington, Tilne>, Barn- 
well, and Tiohhoume— and felt confident of 
success, Ignorant of the fact that, through the 
elaborate system of espionage established b> 
Burleigh and Walsingham, agents of the 
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government had actualh been admitted to a 
share in the secret Unfortunately for the 
Queen of Scots, Babington revealed the 
whole plot to her in a letter, which hke all 
his others, passed through Walsinghams 
hands and her reply, encouraging the 

conspirator^ and urging them to immediate 
action, ultimately sealed her fate Proof 
suSicient havmg been obtained Ballard was 
arrested Aug 4, 1586, and Babington, with 
four others, was captured ten days after in a 
bam at Harrow, whilst the papers of IVIarv 
Stuart were seized during her temporary 
absence from her room on a hunting 
party On Sept 13th the conspirators 

were tried bj a fecial Commission at West- 
mmster, and fourteen were executed at Ty- 
burn on the 20th and 21st of the same month 
Lmgard regards the plot as m very great 
measure set on foot by Walsingham’s 
spies — “There was much m the fate ot 
these >oung men to claim sjmpath^ 
Brobably had it not been for the perhdious 
emissaries of Morgan and Walsingham — of 
Morgan who sought to revenge himself on 
Elizabeth, and of Walsingham, who cared 
not whose blood he shed provided he could 
shed that of Mar> Stuart — ^none of them 
would have even thought of the offence for 
which they suffered ” On the other hand, 
Mr Froude sajs — ‘It is false, absolutely and 
utterly, that the plot was set on foot bj 
igents of Walsingham to tempt her to join it 
in her desperation and then to destroy her ” 
Camden Engn of Qn, Blizaheth Lmgard 
Sist of Eng Froude Hist of Eng 

^ Bachelor, or Knight Bachelor {hache- 
lanus^ baocalaurms), was a simple knight, one 
who had recei\edil:nighthood, but had ob- 
tamed no further honour, such as that of 
being made baronet or Kmght of the Bath 
The word was also used to denote a squire, 
or armour bearer not of the degree of knight, 
“ bachalarii armorum nnncupati,” says Spel- 
man, “ut sic innotescerent, a htterarum 
bachalanis ” A knight was required to ha’ie 
ten of these before he could be made a 
baronet “Baoheleria” is also occasionally 
used to designate apparentl> the whole 
gentry, or the whole body of military tenants 
below the degree of baron Thus the “ com 
mumtas bathelerise totius Angliae” {Annul 
Bui ton , p 471), in 1259, complains to Prince 
Edward of the conduct of the barons 

Matthew Pans p 769 Stubbs Const Hist ii 
87 Spelman Glossamum, The derivation of the 
word nas been variously connected with Welsh 
'bach young (cf O Pr bacelle bachelette) and 
more plausibly with bacca i e vacoa a cow and 
with baculvs a staff See Enc Bnt (nmth ed.) 

Bachelors, Taxes on By the Act 6 and 7 
Will III , a tax was imposed on unmarried 
male persons above the age of twenty five, 
varying in amount from £12 10s to Is , 
according to the taxpayer’s status It was 
repealed in 1706 In 1786 bachelors servants 


weie subjected to a highei tax than those ot 
other peisons In Sir Pitt’s graduated 
Income Tax, in 1799, the rate was higher for 
bachelors than for marned men 

Back Bane Parliament was the 

name given to an assembh of Catholic 
delegates from all Ii eland, which met m 
Dublin in Dec, 1792 The\ drew up a 
petition protessmg lojalty and demandmg 
the fianchise The bishops signed it for the 
clergy, and the delegates lor the laitj Five 
gentlemen, among whom were Byrne and 
Keogh, went over to present it Dundas pre 
sented them, and they were assured that 
their wishes would be considered 

Bacon, Francis (Lord BACob) [St 
Albans, Viscount ] 

Bacon, SirKicholas (b 1610, d 1579), was 
horn at Chislehurst and educated for the law, 
obtaining in lo37 the office of Solicitor to the 
Court of Augmentations During the reign 
of Marj, Sir Nicholas, like many others, con- 
formed to the Cathohc religion, although he 
had been, under Edward \ I , an actn e 
supporter of the Keformation Ha\ mg 
married a daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, 
he became Cecil’s hrother-m law, and bj the 
latter’s recommendation ohtamed the post of 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal on the accession 
of Elizabeth He speedily won the confidence 
of the queen, and became famous for his 
decisions in equity In 1661 he did his 
best to bring about an alliance with the 
Huguenot leaders in France, and subse 
quently strongly supported the marriage of 
&e queen, whose favonr he lost for a time 
in 1564, owing to his havmg paiticipated 
in the publication of John Hales s book 
on the succession The Lord Keeper was 
for this offence struck off the roll of Privy 
Councillois, at the instance of his enem-v, 
the Earl of Leicester, and “strictly enjoined 
to meddle with no busmess whatever except 
that of the Court of Chancery ’ Shortly 
afterwards, however, he recovered his position 
at court In 1568 he was one of the com- 
missioners to inquire into the guilt of the 
Queen of Scots in the matter of the Darnley 
murder, and he superintended the trial of 
the Duke of Norfolk m 1572, although 
he took no active part in it Lord Keeper 
Bacon had a great influence over his brother 
in-law Cecil, and is said to have framed 
the Acts aimed at the Queen of Scots and 
her supporters He died Feb 20, 1679, 
havmg held his office for twenty years His 
son says of him —“He was a plain man, 
direct and constant, without all finesse and 
doublenesse,” whilst a contemporary describes 
him as “ a man of greate diligence and ability 
in his place, whose goodnesse preserved his 
greatness from suspicion, envj e, and hate 
Camden Eei>m of Eh abeth Burnet Ets 
tory of the Reformation Campbell Jbnm of ihe 
Chancellors Foss Judges of England 
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Bacoa^ Bogek (b 1214, d 1294 ®), studied 
at 0\tord and Pans, and took oiders as a 
Pianuscan friar His proficiency in natural 
science es^posed him to \ erj se\ ere treatment 
on the part of his supeiiors Accused of deal 
mg in magic, he was prevented from lectuimg 
at Oxford, and ordered to go to Paris, where 
he remamed several wears Clement lY , m 
1266, mterested himself m Paeon, induced 
him to puhhsh his w orks, and procured hi& 
release and return to Oxford In 1271, in the 
Compendmm Stttdii JPhilosophi(S, he made a 
violent attack on the monks and clergy In 
1278 he was agam imprisoned, and remamed 
m confinement for fourteen 3- ears As a 
philosopher and m in of science, Eoger Bacon 
is a peisonage of the first importance m the 
history of mediaeval thought 

Bacon s chief work is the Opvs Majtis an 
encyclopaadic suivey of existing knowledge 
which has been compared with tne great woik 
of his later namesake It is printed by Jebb, 
Lond 1733 Some of Bacon s minor philoso 
phical treatises are published m the Bolls 
Senes lbS9 A very large number of his wnt 
mgs are still in mauusenpt For accounts of 
Bacon s life and estiraates of his position in 
phil >sophy see E Charles Roger Bacon 1861 
Schneider Bog^ii Bacon 1873 Mr Bi ewers 
Prefaces to Bacon s Opaalnedita (Bolls Senes) 

Badajos was the scene of the fiercest 
struggles in the Peninsular Wax Onginallj- m 
the hands of the Spaniards, it was surrendeied, 
by the tieacher> of its commander, in Feb- 
riiarv, 1811, to the French, and on the oth 
of Maj following the first English siege was 
begun Owing to false mfornjation as to the 
movements of the French arin^, the siege 
was raised, after the operations had been 
earned on for a week but, when the battles 
of Puentes d’Onoro and Alhuera had checked 
the armies of Massena and Soult, Wellington 
began his preparations for the second siege 
Circumstances, however, prevented him from 
taking as much time as he really required for 
the siege, and after two desperate assaults 
on San Ohnstoval, an outlymg foit, m June, 
the siege was agam raised But m the next 
year the two preMous failures were avenged 
The place was very strongly fortified On 
the north it was washed h^ the Guadiana, 
with two outljmg foits thrown across the 
nver, one of which defended the only bridge 
At the north east corner of the town, the 
Guadiana is joined by the Bivillas On the 
south-east beyond the RiviUas an isolated hill 
was occupied by a strong fort, called the 
Picurina Within the walls, the town was 
defended by four chief fortresses, the castle at 
the north-east corner, the Trmidad bastion 
at the east extremit\ , with that of St Mana 
close to it on the west side, and at the extreme 
north-west comer, by the castle of St Ym- 
cente Wellington’s works were begun on 
the 17th of March, and on the night of the 
25th the Picunna was assaulted and taken 
after a desperate conflict On the 6th April 
the assault was made Picton crossed the 


Ei\illas and attacked the castle on the 
light, while Major Wilson stormed the 
smaller fortiess of San Eoque , ColviUe and 
Barnard assaulted the bleaches Leith was 
to make a femt agamst Pardaleras, while 
Walker made the real attack at St Yincente 
The troops at the breaches di^layed the 
most und-iunted courage and resolution, but 
the terrible defences devised bj Phihppdn, 
and the stern resistance of the defenders, 
baffled all their efl:oits In two hours 2 000 
men had fallen without result, and Wel- 
hn<yton sent orders to the party to retire and 
re foim Meanwhile Walker s party had suc- 
ceeded m efl:ectmg an entrance thiough an 
empty embiasure into St Ymcente By 
sheei bald fighting they earned bastion after 
bastion, till the rumour of a mine caused 
a panic, and the^ w ere temporarily driven 
back They soon recovered, however, and 
sweeping everything befoie them took those 
who were defending the bleaches m the rear, 
and m a very shoit time made themselves 
masters of the w hole town This was the most 
bloody of all the stiuggles of the Peninsular 
War, and the English lost o,000 men m killed 
and wounded 

Napier Pen War Clinton Pen Wai 

Badby, Thomas (d 1410), was a tailor or 
blacksmith of Worcestei shire, and the first 
pel son executed under the statute De Scdretieo 
Coinbui endo, ioT denying the Real Presence 
Ihe Prince of Wales, who was present at his 
execution made a vain attempt to save him 
by inducmg him to recant But Badby 
remamed fiim to his convictions, notwith- 
standing the entreaties and promises of the 
prmce 

Walsingham Hist Ang'f^ Foxe Martyrs 

Badges, Royal, are distinguished alike 
from crests and coats of arms They were 
mtended to be worn on helmets, banners, or 
caparisons, as well as on the breasts of 
soldiers, retamers, and attendants William 
II ’s badge is said to have been an eagle 
gazing at the sun that of Stephen was an 
ostrich plume Henry II used the badge of 
his house, the planta genista, or broom plant, 
besides the carbuncle and a sword with an 
olive branch Richard I had a variety of 
badges a star issuing from between the 
horns of a crescent , a mailed arm holding a 
broken lance and a sun on two anchors 
John seems to have adopted the first of these 
as his special bidge, and Henry III used 
the same device The badge ascribed to 
Edward I is ‘‘a rose or, stalked propel,” 
while Edward II m token of his descent 
from the kings of Castile, used a castle 
Edward Ill’s bidges weie very numerous, 
amongst them were lays descending from a 
cloud, the stump of a tree, a falcon, an 
ostrich feather, and a sword erect Richard 
11 likewise had a variety of badges, such as 
the sun in its splendour, the sun behmd a 
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cloud, and a white hart By Henry IV 
numerous badges and devices were employed, 
such as an eagle displaced, a fox’s tail, a 
panther crowned, and a crescent Henry V 
bore an antelope, a swan, and a beacon 
Henry VI also used the antelope, as well as 
’i^the feather^ The Lancastrian party how 
ever, adopted the red rose as their emblem, 
in Opposition to the white rose of the 
Yorlasts Edward IV had numerous 
badges, such as a black bull, a white wolf, 
and a fetterlock , but the most famous badge 
of the House of York was the sun m its 
splendour, to which Shakespeare alludes at 
the beginning of “Richaid III ” This kmg’s 
peculiar badge was a falcon with a woman’s 
lace, holding a white rose In memory of 
the finding of the ciown in a hawthorn 
bush at Bosworth Field, Henry VII adopted 
a crowned Jhawthoin bush as his bad^^e 
besides which he used the red dragon of 
Wales and a white gicj hound, which last 
■v^s also used by Hemy V III Edward VI 
bore the sun an splendour Ihe general badge 
of the House of Tudor was a rose, which 
Queen Marj fiequently used, besides the 
pomegranate and a sheaf of arrows Elizabeth 
also used the rose, as well as the falcon, and 
James I the rose and the thistle Sinoe this 
time ro>al badges have not been used, but 
the rose has come to be considered the emblem 
of England the thistle of Scotland, the eham 
rook of Ireland, and the harp of Wales 

Badou^ Mount -(Mons Badonieus), is the 
name of the plane where King Arthur is said 
to have defeated the Saxons m o20 Its 
position IS unknown , one school of historians 
identify it with some place in the south of 
England, as Badbuij', in Dorsetshiie, an 
other with towns in the distiict between the 
Forth and Clyde, as Borden Hill, near Lm- 
lithgow [Akthue. ] 

Ba^emoud’s Boll was the valuation by 
Bocamund de Vicci, the Papal Commissioner, 
in 1276, of all benefices in Scotland, a tenth 
of the revenues of which were to be dei oted 
to the recovery of the Holy Land This roll 
was the basis on which ecclesiastical taxation 
in Scotland rested down to the time of the 
Reformation 

Bahamas, The (or Llcayos), consist of 
a number of small islands in the North 
Atlantic Ocean, lying to the north-east of 
Cuba The prmcipal islands are New Provi- 
dence (m which is situated Nassau, the capital), 
St Salvador (the first land sighted by Colum- 
bus on his voyage in 1492) Great Bahama, 
Long Island, and Eleuthera Although the 
Bahamas were discovered by Columbus in 1492, 
no attempt was made to colonise them until 
1629, when an English settlement was planted 
m New Providence In 1641 the English 
were driven out by the Spaniards, but re- 
turned again in 1666, and held the islands 
Tint J they were compelled to retire by a com- 


bined Irench and Spamsh attack m 1703 
For some } ears affcei this the Bahamas were 
chieflj resorted to by buccaneers, who were, 
howe\er, extirpated m 1718 b\ Ciptam 
Rogers In 1781 the islands were taken b;y 
a Spanish force, but were recaptured bj 
Colonel De\ereux, and finally gi\en up to 
England bj the Treaty of Versailles, 1783 
The government, which is representati\ e, 
IS -vested m a Go\emor, an Executive 
Coimcil of mne members, a Legislativ e 
Council of nine, and a Representative 
Assembly of tvvent> -eight members, which 
meets at Nassau, and which is elected bj 
the people of eleven different islands 

B Edwards Hist of the 'if est Indies E M 
Martin Hisi of the Colonies Sir E Creasy 
Britannic Empiie 

Bail (Fr hailUr, to hand over, dehver, 
or Lat hajula) e, to take up a burden) is used 
in English common law to denote the freeing 
of accused persons from imprisonment, on 
secuntj being accepted that the-y will appear 
■^o stand their trial Mainpt izt. has much the 
same meaning as hail, and the two terms aie 
used almost piomiscuouslv in the old law 
books B> the common law all offences were 
bailable except murder By the Statute of 
Westminster, 1275, the power of granting 
baff in cases of felon j and treason was 
taken awaj Common Bail or Bail below 
was often lequued for the release of persons 
charged with trifling offences, but tbe bail 
was entered ip. the names of John Doe and 
Richaid Roe, and was therefore merely 
formal This was abolished by 2 Will IV , 
c 39 Bj 7 Geo IV,-c 64, justices of the 
peace might release persons charged with 
felony if the evidence were not such as to 
raise a strong presumption of their guilt 
The modem piactice is regulated by the Act 
lo and 16 Vict , c 76 

Bailiff, a word cognate with Fr batlh^ 
from Old Fr bailies , to carry or govern, and 
Low Lat balhvus, or bajulus^ a governor, is a 
person who is entrusted with power of super- 
intendence by a superior The term was m 
common use among the Normans both m 
France and m Sicily, and accordingl} , after 
the Conquest, we find it applied loosel\ to 
many officials thus the sheiifi was called the 
king’s bailiff, and the district over which his 
jurisdiction extended was called his baih 
wick, so too IS the jurisdiction of the chief 
forester in Hottj I ’s charter the keeper of 
Dover Castle was also called bailiff, and later 
on the word is used of elective functionaries 
The burgesses of Colchester could elect bailiffs 
in the reign of Richard I , and under Henry 
III , when the right of choosmg their maj or 
was taken away from the Londoners, they were 
alio-wed to elect bailiffs instead. Gradually the 
word became attached to definite offices (1) 
The presiding magistrate of a town^ who assumed 
the functions of the Enghsh ^eevOy called m 
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meitantile tov,nh poit^ruie, whose Latm title 
pupositus was applied to him — with this 
c&scntial difference that the reere before the 
Conquest might he, and m the old free towns 
frequentl> w is, chosen b> the citizens while 
the Norman bailiff was almost in\anabl\ 
appointed by the lord— ^ g , the baihff ot 
Beierlej bv the Archbishop of It oik His 
duties were to prestr\ e the king’s peace, and 
to pieside over the chief court of the town 
Thus in Leicester the haihff was the con 
stituting officer of the portmanmote until the 
middle of the thirteenth centurj, and m 
Beverley the archbishop’s bailiffs held the 
court in his name until the reign of Henr\ 
VIII By the end of the thirteenth centur\ , 
however, the niaj or had supplanted the 
haihff nearlj ever\ where the summonses of 
boiough members to a national council are 
addressed to the ma’sors ot the towns more 
frequt nth than to the bailiffs, and m cases 
where both are mentioned the ma\ or is placed 
fiist Later on, the citizens of Poole in 1371, 
were allowed to call their chief magistrate 
may 01 instead of piepositus Nevertheless 
the idea of the haihff being a great town 
official still lingered on, and the inquiries of 
the Coiporation Commissioners in IS3o 
showed that there were 120 officers of this 
nature m the corporate towns [Eee\ e ] 
{ 1 } The bailiffs of the hbeity and the 
manof , and closely connected with them the 
bailtffe oj the royal demesne, were officials of 
higher position than those of the towns It 
ma^ he conjectured that ti^^ter are the 
hallui met mentioned in 3i4S^*h**Oharta on 
terms of equality with thefe^f^Jind thej 
are mentioned as officers or^iiipartance m 
Henry II ’s Inquest of Sheriffs Before the 
Conquest the presiding officer ot the Courts of 
the Liberties, which were jurisdictions exempt 
from that of the hundred, and of lands held 
in sac and soc, which corresponded to a 
certain extent to the Norman manor-system, 
was the reeve, whose subordinate was the 
hydel, or beadle Ihe bailiffs ot the liberty or 
honour and of the manor, represented them 
lords in the court bai on, or ancient assembly, 
of the township where by-laws were made, 
m the com t eustomm y, where the busmess of 
villanage was transacted, and m the com t leet, 
which had criminal jurisdiction , m the great 
hironial honours, whose sjstem corresponded 
to that of the shire, the haihff attended the 
sheriff's tom u or court for the view of frank 
pledge On i hberfcy the lord and the haih^ 

IS his lord s representatu e, were the only per 
sons who could execute the king s writ to the 
exclusion of the sheriff until the Statute of 
Westminster the second (1295), when it was 
provided that if the bailiff neglected to 
execute a wnt within the liberti, a wnt, 
with a clause of non omxttas, should he issued 
authorising the sheriff himself to enter the 
liberty and execute the wnt Dunng the 
reigns of the Edwards, and subsequently, the 


power of these baihff s was narrowly watched , 
thej were to be sw om to make distress, and 
punished for mahcious distress by fine and 
treble damage, to tnilj impanel jurors, and 
to make returns by indenture between them 
and the shenffs lhe> could not arrest with- 
out order of the sheriff The exclusive juris- ^ 
dictions of the liberties still exist m many 
parts ot Lngland, and in 1844 the powef^ ot 
i the bailiffs was regulated b’s placing their 
I appomtment in the hands of the judge of the 
courts, i e , the count} -clerk or under-sheriff 
before whom the\ are held, and subjecting them 
to severe penalties for misdemeanour With 
the deca'v of feudalism the haihff of the manor 
became an unimportant functional y who 
looked after his lord s interests in the matter of 
collecting rents, surveying improvements, <kc 
(3) The baihff of the hundred presided, after 
the Conquest, in the smaller court of the 
hundred, the chief business of which was to 
settle disputes about bmall debts He repre- 
sented the kmg’s interest, and was probably 
the same as the geiefa, or reeve of the hundred, 
ot the laws of Edward the Elder and Ethel- 
red He was supposed to execute all pro- 
cess directed to the sheriff, to collect the 
king’s fines and fee-farm rents, and to attend 
the judges of assize and gaol dehvery From 
Biacton we learn that another of his duties 
was to select four knights of the hundred, who 
were in turn to choose the jurj of inquisition 
These jurisdictions of the hundreds fell, under 
the Norman kings, into the hands of great 
landowners, in which case the baiM was 
appointed by the lord, and presided in the 
manorial courts as well as the hundred 
court The functions of the bailiff of the 
hundred were, therefore, gradually absorbed 
by the bailiff of the manor on the one side, 
and on the other bj tbe improved machmerj 
of the county courts, which, in the days of 
Henry III , began to obtain in England 
These functions were also, to \ certain extent, 
represented in later times by (4) the shei iff's 
haihff, who IS, however, mentioned as earl} as 
1170 in Henry II ’s Inquest of Shenffs The 
office can hardly he said to be of constitutional 
importance , bailiffs executed wnts and made 
arrests within the sheriff’s bailiwick, and the's 
were usually hound, in an obligation to the 
sheriff, for tffie due execution of their offices 
whence they were called bound bailiffs (vul- 
garly corrupted into bum bailiffs) Special 
bailiffs may also be nominated at the re- 
quest of the suitor in a case, and approved 
by the ^eriff, for a particular occasion Their 
persons were protected, and severe penalties 
laid on them for misdemeanour by the 
Infenor Courts Act (1844) 

Mereweather and Sfephens Htsfc of Boroughs 
and Municipal Corporations Stubb*; Con^t 
Sisb and Select Charters Atkinson Sheriffs 
Knight, Political Cyclopoedia [LOS] 

Bailiwick signifies either a county in 
which the shenff as bailiff of the king exer 
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cises jurisdiction, or th.e liberty or franchise 
of some lord, “ who has an exclusive author- 
ity within its limits to act as the sherijBc does 
in the county ’ [Bailifi ] 

Baillie, Robert {b 1599, d 1662), minister 
of Kilwmmng, was one of the leaders of the 
Oovenanteis, and a voluminous writer He 
W9^ one ot the Assembly of Divunes at West- 
minster, and in March, 1649, was one of the 
commissioners sent to Charles II at the 
Hague 

Baird, Sir David (5 1758, 1829) entered 

the armj in 1772, and m 1776 obtained a com- 
pany in a new regiment, raised by Lord Mac 
leod, and destined for India He arrived at 
Madras in Jan , 1780, and shortly afterwards 
had active employment made for him bj the 
irruption of Hyder All into the Carnatic 
While proceeding with his regiment, under 
Colonel Baillie, to join Sir Hector Munroe, he 
fell into an ambuscade which had been set fo^. 
file detachment Baird, wounded in four 
places, remained a prisoner till he was released 
in July, 1784 In 1789 he went on leave to 
England, but returned two 3- ears later as 
lieutenant-colonel of his regiment After 
this he was continually employed in some 
active service m India, being present at the 
siege of Pondicherry in 1793, and leadmg the 
storming party at Senngapatam in 1799 
In 1800 he was appointed to command the 
expedition to Egypt, where he acted in con- 
junction with the aimy which Abercromby 
had commanded Tahmg umbrage at 
Wellesley’s promotion, Baird came to Eng- 
land in 1803, and two years later was des 
patched to the Cape of Good Hope, which he 
reduced and formed into a colony On his 
return to England in 1807, he was sent under 
Lord Cathcart to Denmark, and was twice 
wounded at the siege of Copenhagen He 
hid no sooner returned from that expedition 
than he was despatched with 10,000 troops to 
reinforce feir John Mooie Having effected 
a junction. Sir David shared in all the hard- 
ships of the dreadful retreat, and finally 
rendered excellent service as second m com- 
mand at Corunna, where he lost his left arm 

ChamTiers, Biog Diet of Scotsmen Napier 
Pen War 

Bajee Biao, the son of Ragoba, became, 
on the death of Madhao Rao II in 1796, 
the natural heir to the office of Peishwa 
On acceding to office, Lord Wellesley made 
it his great object to conclude a subsidiary 
alliince with Bajee Rao The march of 
Holkar on Poonah (1801) so alarmed the 
Peishwa that he began to treat, while the 
total defeat of his own and Scindiah’s troops 
at the battle of Poonah, Oct 25, 1802, drove 
him to the English residency, and from 
thence to the coast, where, at his own re- 
quest, he was transported by an English ship 
to Bassem He was now eager for the English 


alliance, and on Dec 31, 1802, the memor- 
able Treaty of Bassem was concluded The 
Peishwa himself, however, repented of the 
treaty as soon as he had affixed his seal 
to it, and commenced a senes of intrigues 
with Scmdiah and the Bhonslah to render it 
meffectuaL The treaty , how ever, had effec 
tually embed his power, and the victories of 
the English in the war which followed set 
a seal to this b'v completeH breaking up the 
!Mahratta Confederacy Under the rule oi 
Sir Geoige Barlow, Bajee Rao made a vain 
attempt (1806) to reassert his lost power 
The Peishwa, how ev er, waited anxiouslv for a 
chance of revenge on the English A general 
confederacy of Mahrattas and Pindanies was 
organised against the English in 1815 The 
next year Bajee Rao’s attitude became moie 
hostile, ard he becran to intrigue with Scin- 
diah. Ameer Khan, and Holkar, and 
assembled a large body of troops near hi& 
capital A British force was ordered up to 
Poonah, and the Peishwa was compelled to 
accept the treaty of June oth, 1817, which 
bound him to dismiss his mischievous minis 
ter Tiimbukjee, the great opponent of the 
British, to renounce the foimal headship 
of the Mahrattas for ever to dismiss ill 
foreign ambassadors, and refer all communi- 
cations from foreign states to the Company ’s 
government Bajee Rao had no sooner 
signed this treaty than he proceeded to 
hasten his mtrigues, and, m the full assurance 
of powerful support, he plunged into hosti- 
lities Hov 6^ 1817 The defeat of Kirkee 
was iramediatoiv followed by the surrender 
of Poonalh f{nd*Jihe retreat of the Peishwa 
He was severely defeated, hv General 

Smith, at Korgaom, on Jan 1, 1818, and at 
Ashtee, sooii after which battle he was forced 
to sm render He was taken to Bithoor, 
sixteen miles from Cawnpore, where he re- 
ceived an annmty of eight lacs of rupees for 
the rest of his hie He died in 1863, leavmg 
an adopted son, Hana Sahih 

■Wellesley Despatches Grant Buff Hist of the 
Mahiaitas Malcolm Polit Hist of India Mill 
Hist of India 

Balaclava,THE Battle of (Oct 25, 1854), 
during the Chimean War, was brought on by 
the Russian general, Pnnee Mentschikoff, 
who moved a body of 30,000 men on Bala- 
clava, hoping to get possession of the harbour, 
and to cut the aUies off from their supplies 
The Russians fiist attacked the redoubts 
in the valley of Kadikoi, defended by 
the Turks, who fled almost immediately 
The Russian cavalry then advanced towards 
Balaclava, but were checked by Sir Colm 
Campbell’s Highland Brigade, and by tbe 
Heavy Bngade of cavalry The charge 
of the Heavy Brigade was a peculiarly 
brilliant piece of cavalry fighting The 
Russians, though more than twice as nu- 
meious as their opponents, were driven back 
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m confusion The mam 1)0(1% of the English 
and Freiith now came into action, and the 
fighting iboiit the captured redoubts began to 
thicken Lord Ita-.lin, thinking the enemy 
were retiring with the guns horn one oi the 
redoubts, sent orders to Luid Lucan, m com 
nund ot the ca\aliy to follow and harass j 
their retxeat But b% the time the Li-iht ' 
Li gide was piepaied to cnrr\ out the order i 
the hioken Lussun ca\alr\ had re foimed ! 
iiid the miin body ot Liprandis eo}ps | 
e/V>w e hid advanced and formed at the 
bottom ot the \ilh% ZSTotwithstanding, j 
TiOid I ucan — fiom some misconcejition ot j 
tlu Older gnen ’ h Loi I TLi_,lins despiteh 
s 11 1, irid oi the vtibal insti notions ot Ciptmi 
Jsolin, the aide dc camp — ‘considered thit 
lie wats bound to ittick it all ha/aids, ’ and, 
m '^pite of Luid Cirdij^an’s lemonstrance, 
iiiMSttd thit the chagf should be canietl 
out AccoidmeU the Light Biigado (con- 
sisting of the 3th md llth llussais anil the 
17 til Limcis m all 673 men, commanded 
b\ J Old Caidigan rode down upon the yhole 
laisbian iiaiic lhe% broke their wiy right 
through the enem\’s lines, and stmggled 
biek agim thiough the valley, in which the 
Ivusaun guns placed on them from front, 
fltnk, and lear as the> rode, with the loss 
ot 11 > killed 134 wounded, and lo piisoners 
E\ct pt toi some desultory cannonading this 
ended the battle The Ilussuns had not 
cite e ted their object, but the} kept possession 
ot the giound they had won m the %allej , so 
that the victory may be said to have been 
indecisive ^ 

For an elaborate description and afnll discus 
Sion of the questions connected with*the gallant 
but eulpal ly reckless Charge of the Six Hun 
dred see JCrnglake Invasion of the Ci imea 

Balauce of Power may be defined as 
the existence of such a connection and such 
rclitions of power among a majority of 
neighbouring states, that no one of them can 
endanger the independence or the rights of 
any other state without effectual resistance, 
and without danger to itself The term 
seems to have come into existence at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century The 
Due de Bohan’s work, Tmtina Statmim 
Jkmopm, was published in 1645 The first 
attempt towaids establishing a balance of 
power m Euiope was probable that of Henry 
IV and Sullj, which dates from 1603 Their 
idea was to create a confederation in Europe 
under the title of the “Bepublique tres 
chretienne ” It was to contain fifteen states 
lire eiectne monarchies-— the Pope the Em 
peror (the ancient freedom of election being 
itstored with a provision that no two sue 
cessire Emperors were to be chosen from the 
same house), the Kings of Poland, Hungary, 
and Bohemia six hereditary monarchies — 
those of France, Spam, England, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Lombardy, the last a new king- 
dom created for the Duke of Savoy four 


republics — Holland, Venice, a republic con- 
tiimng Genoa, Floience, and Centi*al Italj 
and Sw itzerland, which was to be considerabij 
enlarged Each of these states was to have its 
limitb so weU defined that it could not exceed 
them without being attacked h} aU the rest 
Theiewas to be liberty of conscief ce — Homan 
Catholics, Lutherans, and Caivimsts were to^ 
be on an equality, theie was to be a geijoral 
fedeial council, to keep peace at home, and to 
make war upon the infidel (See Sullj, 
(Lconomits Moijales m Petitot’s Oollectioti of 
MemoDs ) Ihe plan of Henry lY came to 
nothing, and the Peace ot Westphaha (1648) 

18 generalh legarded as the foundation of the 
modern political sjstem of Europe It es- 
tabliohed a modus vivendi between Catholics 
and Protestants recognised the Republics of 
Switzerland and the United Netheilands, 
placed the German Empire on a firmer foot 
mg and raised a bulwaik against the 
ambition of the house of Austria The 
second great settlement was that of tbe 
Pieaty of Utiecht (1713), which put an end 
to the war of rivalry between France and 
Aistiia for the throne of Spam Since the 
Peace of Westphalia the equilibrium of 
Europe had been more senonsly threatened 
by the house of Bourbon than by the house 
ot Hapsburg, but the Treaty of Utrecht 
ga\e Spain to a jounger bianch of the 
Bourbon line England was the principal 
power in the negotiation, whereas she had 
tiken no part m the Treat} of Westphalia 
Ihe third great settlement of Europe was in 
the Peace of Vienna m 1815 This was 
designed to restore to Europe the tranquillity 
which had been broken by the wars of the 
French Re\olution and of Napoleon Its 
aiiangements were ha'ied on calculations of 
the balance of power, hut many of them have 
been lalsified by events Ihe theory of the 
balance of power may at one time have been 
defensible, but it has often given nse to 
spoliations and violations of justice It is 
impossible to re'?tram every state withm the 
limits which once sufiSced for it The growth 
of wealth, of population, of colonisation, the 
inevitable facts of annexation and conquest, 
are witnessed in all ages of the world 
Peace is destroyed if each of these incre- 
ments IS held to justify a similar iddition to 
neighbouring states The law of progress 
determines the shifting of the balance, but 
there is no reason why each of these changes 
should be the signal for a European war 
The modern law of nations depends rather on 
sccurmg the equality of all states, great and 
small, before the hw, and the protection of 
the weak against the violence ot the strong 
The growth of one state in power and pros- 
perity is not necessarily a danger to the rest 
It may e%en be sometimes regarded as an 
additional guarantee for peice 

Besides the works of Sully and the Due de 
iiolian mentioned above see Hume, JEssays, ii 
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7 and tlie standard works on International 
Law esp Wheaton Hisf qf the Lau o1 Nations 
and Blnntschh D)oit Inteinat Codijie 

[O B] 

Baldock, Bobert {d 1327), was Chan- 
cellor of England from 132o to lo26 He 
was one o4 Edward II ’s chief supporters, and 
shared with the Despenseis the hatred of the 
b<j,ronage Soon alter his appointment a 
conspiracy was formed to miudei him, and, 
though this failed, his tenuie of oihce was a 
troubled one In 1326, on the landing of 
Queen I^^abella, he fled with the king and the 
Despensers into Wales, wheie he was seized 
and sent to the Bishop of Heieford’s palace 
in London Hence, b}> the connivance of his 
enemies, he was dragged by the mob, and, 
after much ill usage, thrust into Newgate, 
where he shortly afterwards died &om the 
injuries he had sustained 

Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury 
(1185 — 1190), boin at Exeter, was educated 
%t Ford Abbey He became Bishop of Wor- 
cester in 1180, and m 1184, despite the 
claims of the monks of Canterburj to elect, 
was chosen by the bishops of the province 
Archbishop of Canterbury He preached 
the second crusade in England, and himself 
took the Cross He was piesent at the siege 
of Acre, wheie he died of a fe\ er 

Bale, John (d 1495, d 1563), ^one of the 
most zealous of the Reformeis under Henry 
Vni , was made Bishop of Ossoiy by Edward 
VI , lo52 He was compelled to leay e England 
during the reign of Mary, and took refuge at 
Basle, but returned on the accession of 
Bhzabeth, and was made Prebendary of 
Canterbury Bale was a voluminous writer, 
and •wrote, besides several miracle-plaj s, a 
work of British biographj , entitled lilush zzmi 
Maj 07 IS B) itannm Scripioz urn Catalogus, which 
extends from Japhet to 1549 In his contro- 
yersial works he is violent and abusive, so 
that Mr Froude has called him “a foul- 
mouthed rufiian , ’ but he seems to have been 
an honest, if too zealous. Reformer 

A selection from Bale s Wo'iTes wis published 
by the Parker Society m 1819 The fullest ac 
count of him is given in Cooper AthoTice Cantai 

Balfour, John (of Burley), m conjunc- 
tion with Hackston, his brother in law, and 
John Henderson, muidered Ak hbishop Sharp, 
1674 He made his escape after the murder, 
and was present at the battle of Lrumclog 

(q'^) 

Baliol, The Family or, was one of the 
wealthiest in N*oimand\, being possessed of 
the lands of Ny velle and Bailleul the house 
also acquired considerable estates in the north 
of England after the Conquest, and held 
Harcourt and Barnard Castles Its members, 
such as Bernard and Henry de Baliol, are 
found taking an actiie part on the side of 
England m all the Border wars John de Baliol 
havmg married DevorguiILa (a daughter of 


Alan of Gralloway, and Margaret, daughter 
of David, Earl oi Huntingdon), transmitted 
to his son, John Baliol, a claim to the Scottish 
crown, 1291 

Baliol, John de, one of the regents of 
Scotland during the mmonty of Ale-vander 
III , was deprived of his office by the 
English party, 1200 He was Lord of Hyvelle 
in Normandy , and of Barnard Castle 

Baliol, J OHN, Lord of G-alloway, was the 
son of John de Baliol, regent of Scotland, 
and DevorguiUa, granddaughter of Dayud 
of Huntingdon, from whom he derived his 
claim to the Scottish throne On the 
death of the Maid of Norway in 1290, and 
the consequent failure of heirs to Alexan 
der III , Baliol, in conjunction yvith Robert 
Bruce, John de Hastings, and a host ot 
minor competitors, laid claim to the ciown 
of Scotland Together with other Scotch 
nobles, he was summoned by Edward I 
to a conference at Brigham, 1291, where the 
succession to the Scotch throne was to be 
settled At this meeting forty commissioners 
were appointed by Baliol, forty by Bruce, and 
twenty-tour by Edward, to report on the 
claims of the competitors , the meeting 
was adjourned to June, 1292, when the 
arbiters announced that as Baliol was repre- 
sentative of the elder daughter of David his 
claims were preferable to those of Bruce 
Baliol was accordingly declared Kmg of 
Scotland by Edward, and did homage to him 
as his lj.eg§man, Nov 20, 1292 , he was 
crowned at S"eone ten days afterwards, and 
renewed his homage to Edward, Dec 26, at 
Newcastle > Edwaid soon began to exact the 
rights of an oveilord, encouraging appeals to 
his own courts from those of Baliol , on the 
appeal of Macduff of Fife, the Scotch kmg was 
summoned to appear in London, and, though 
he disobeyed this summons, he went to the 
English court on the appeal of Sir WiRiam 
Douglas in 1293 Little by little Scotch 
feeling against the action of the English king 
was aroused , in Oct , 129o, Baliol, urged by 
public feeling in the country, concluded an 
aUiance with Philip of France, and in March 
of the following year in\aded England, 
laying waste the northern counties, and 
also sent a document renouncing his allegiance 
to the Enghsh king Edward at once 
marched northwards at the head of a large 
army, and took Berwick, Dunbar, and Edin- 
burgh On July 10, 1296, Bahol, seeing that 
further resistance was useless, made his sub- 
mission at Montrose, renouncing to his 
liege lord the kingdom of Scotland Edward 
ordered his imprisonment m England for a 
short time, after which he was permitted to 
retire to his lands of Bailleul in France 

Eishanger ChromeU (Camden Soc) Scott- 
chronicon Sir P Palgrave Docwm&nts and 
Eecords illustrative of the Hist of Seotland In 
trod liv , &c , Chron Momt-t Sanet Alhan 
(E S) vol m 
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BaJioI, Edwapb, the son. of King John 
Baliol, was in 1324 brought over to England 
from the court of Fiance, and, on the death 
of Bruce in 1328, secietiv encouiaged by the 
Fngh&h go\ernment, and joined b’v the 
* disinherited barons,*’ he put tor yard his. 
cliims to the throne of Scotland through 
hereditary succession (although his father had 
rt signed all connection with the kingdom) 
In 1332 he landed with an armj in Fiteshire, 
and won the battle of Duplin , shortlj- after 
wards he successfully held Perth against a 
besiej^ing aim% ind yas crowued at Scone, 
Sept , 1312 His fir^t act was to render 
homage to Edw ird, yho at once sent an 
army to assist him, but the nitional partv 
gradually gathered stiength, and Baliol found 
himself compelled to retire to the English 
court after a defeat at Annan Haimg 
obtamed the aid of some English barons, he 
returned to Scotland, where he met with a 
few successes m the southern part of the 
country , in 13 ’8 he went to reside m 
England, where he remamed for some time 
in 1346 he rivaged the Lothians with an 
English army, but gamed little advantage, 
in 1356 he resigned absolutely his claims to 
the crown and langdom to Edward III 

Baliymple AnnahofScot Burton EistofScot 

Ball, John {d 1381), one of the leaders of 
the Peasant Eevolt [Cade’s Eebellion], is said 
to have been one of Wiclif’s “ Poor Priests,” 
and at all events he preached doctrines very 
similar to theirs He had been notorious as a 
wild fanatic for many years an4 was im- 
prisoned by the Archbishop of Canterbury m 
Maidstone gaol, whence he was rele ised by the 
insurgents, to whom he preached a famous 
seruaoa on Blackheath full of socialistic 
doctene He took for ins text the popular 

“ When Adam dalf and Eve span, 

Who was then the gentleman ^ ” 

On the suppression of the revolt he was 
seized and executed. 

Ballads are of great histoncal importance, 
te* &ey were the literature of the people, 
and give indications, which can he obtained 
nowh^ else, of the popular feehng in 
ettmng times They were numerous in 
the old English days, and were sung m the 
thegn’s hall and m the churl’s cottage Some 
specimens, chief of which is the song of the 
little of Brunanburh, were so popular that 
they were embodied m the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle After the Conquest, the songs of 
the people no longer circulated amongst the 
Norman barons Not till barons and people 
were umted in the attempt to assert their 
common liberties did a ballad literature anse 
which breathes the spirit of all classes In 
the reign of John, we again find political 
songs, and in the times of the Barons’ War 
they were numerous There are French 
ballads which were sung in the barons’ 


I Litin baUads yhioh were current among the 
I educated cliss, and rude but spuited English 
ballads which were sung by the people Chief 
in importance amongst these is a Latin ** Song 
of the Battle of Lewes” (Wright, “Political 
bongs,” p 7 2), which is a remarkable assertion 
of constitutional principles, and ^ght have 
been written by a Whig in 1688 The reign 
! of Edward I awakened a national spiTit, 
which lound its expression m national and 
martial songs, accompanied b} others which 
grumble at oppression In the reign of 
Edward II the latter kmd prevail, while 
under Edward HI the balance is restored by 
the patriotism kindled by the French war 
The number ot English songs becomes 
, fi^eater the French and Latin sink into 
the background The end of the reign of 
Edward III saw the English songs disappear, 
and the others became less spirited The 
national impulse was spent, and the problems 
oi the succeeding period awakened no popular 
expression Ballads gTadually ceased to haws 
a direct bearing on politics, and were con- 
cerned with chivalry and romance They 
satisfied the popular desire for adventure, but 
did not deal with current events The min- 
strel became a recognised personage, and was 
generally said to come from “ the north coun- 
trie,’* the land where border-raids still kept 
alive the adventurous spirit The ballads of 
Chevy Chase, Edom o’ Gordon, and Adam 
Bell, all show their northern origin It is of 
them that Sir Philip Sidney wrote, “ I never 
heard the old songs that I found not my 
heart moved more than with a trumpet * 
During the Eeformation period ballads dealt 
with polemical topics, often in a coarse and 
irreverent manner However the influence 
of ballads naturallj declined before the growth 
of other forms of literature The stage and 
the pamphlet afforded other means of ex 
pressing popular opinion The struggle be 
tween the Stuarts and the Parliament did not 
give rise to much ballad literature But the 
unpopularity of James II was sung and 
whistled all over England in Wharton s 
“ LiUibuUero ” A vein ot very beautiful 
baUad-poetry was struck in Scotland by the 
Jacobite risings of the eighteenth centurj 
In Ireland also ballads survive to the present 
day as a political power The songs written 
foi the Nation newspaper, collected under 
the name of “Tne Spirit of the Nation,* 
deserve their popularity by their poetical 
merits At the present day there are nu- 
merous collections of old ballads, but it is 
difficult to determine their date, and, in many 
cases, their genuineness 

Wnglit Political Sonqs (Camden Soc ) 
Political Poems (Eolls Senes) Eitson Amcimt 
Popular Poetry Scottish Sovqs English Songs 
Percy Peliiues of Ancient English Poetru Scott 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Borders [M 0 ] 

Ballard, John, or Fortescue {d 1586), 
a Jesuit pnest of Bheims, and the ongmal 
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instigator o± the Babington plot (q v ), 
landed in England (lo8o), having previously 
obtained the sanction oi the Pope to the 
queen s murder He made a tour of the north 
and west of England, and subsequently re- 
ported to Mendoza, who had been ambassador 
at Elizabeths court, that the death of the 
^ueen was necessary to the success of an in- 
surftction. In 1586 Ballard returned to 
England, and was in close communication 
with Babington On Aug 4, lo86, he was 
arrested, and executed at Tyburn in the fol 
lowmg month 

BaHuxamxLck, Suhrender or the 
Ebenoh at I'Sept 8, 1798) The French force 
under General Humbert, which had landed at 
Kjllala and routed the troops sent against them 
at Castlebar, found their way to Longford 
barred by a large force under Lord ComwaUis, 
while General Lake with fresh troops was 
close behind, so that Humbert had no alter- 
n^ive but to surrender Eight hundred 
French, and l,o00 Irish surrendered Manj 
of the latter were at once hanged 

Ballot, Vote by The ballot is properly 
a mode of voting m which httle balls are 
used, but it IS employed to signify any kind 
of secret votmg The vote by ballot for 
members of Parliament appears to have been 
first proposed in the reign of Wilham III 
In 1710, a Bill authorismg vote bj ballot 
passed the Commons, but was rejected by the 
Lords Hurmg the agitation for Parlia- 
mentary reform, which resulted in the Eeform 
BiU of 1832, it was not lost sight of as a 
remedy for bribery , and some disappomtment 
was felt, on the introduction of the Reform 
Bill by Lord J Russell, that provisions for 
secret voting were not contamed in it It 
was replied that the reason why a ballot 
clause was not introduced mto the Bill, was 
because it was desirable that the two questions 
should be kept distinct When it was found 
that the ministry did not intend to follow 
the Reform Act by a Ballot Act, the matter 
was taken up by independent members of the 
Liberal party Mr George Gxote made his 
first motion in favour of the ballot on April 25, 
1835 He repeated it every year till 1839, on 
which occasion the ayes were 216, the noes 333 
Mr Grote’s place in moving the adoption of 
the ballot was taken by Mr Henr> Berkeley, 
who in 1851 carried his motion in spite of 
the opposition of Lord J Russell and the 
government by a majority of fifty-one 
It was, howe\er, rejected on several subse- 
quent occasions Vote by ballot was one of 
the points of the People’s Charter, and per- 
haps the one to which the greatest importance 
was attached It was advocated on the 
ground of its being the only efiS-cient safe- 
guard against bribery and intimidation, it 
was opposed on the ground of the safeguard 
beings itself founded on falsehoods, and the 
probabihtj of a man promising to vote m one 


way and -voting m another The revelations 
made before a select committee of the 
House of Commons convmced many states 
men, Mr Gladstone among others, that the 
step could not be long delaj ed This 
committee reported, m lb69, that the ballot 
presented manjr advantages — that it would 
put an end to some of the e-vuls m our 
electoral s>stem, and that it would tend to 
mitigate rather than to aggravate those which 
it would not entirely remove In 1871, the 
matter was referred to m the Queen’s Speech, 
and a Bill was introduced It passed the 
Commons, but was rejected b-v the Lords on 
the ground that it was brought before them 
too late in the session It was introduced 
agd,m in 1872, and passed the Commons, but 
an amendment was intioduced in the Lords 
making secret voting optional This the 
House of Commons would not accept, and 
after a struggle the Lords yielded the point 
With the establishment of secret voting, public 
nommations of the candidates and pubhc de 
durations of the poll, which had frequently 
been occasions of serious disorder and notmg 
were abolished 

Reports of Select Committee of Soiise of Commons 
on Parliamentary and Municipal Rlectums 1869 
and mo [OB] 

Ballymore, The Battle of (June 3, 
1798), was fought durmg the Irish Rebellion 
between Colonel Walpole and Fathei Murphy 
The former, marching carelessly towards 
Enmscorthy with some 500 royal troops, was 
surprised in a defile by a body of insurgents 
under Father Murphy Colonel Walpole leE 
Vith a considerable portion of his force, and 
his guns were captured 

Balmermo, Arthur Elphen STo^E, Lore 
(5 1688, d 1746), was a noted Jacobite He 
early entered the army, and held command of 
a company of foot in Lord Shannon’s regi 
ment under Queen Anne, but on the 
accession of George I he resigned his com- 
mission Elphinstone took part m the 
Jacobite rebellion of 1715, and fought at the 
battle of Shenfihnuir He escaped to Fram e 
and served m the French army until 1733 
He was one of the first to repair to the 
Young Pretender’s standard in 1745, and at 
once became colonel, and captain, of the 
second troop of Charles Edward’s life-guards 
Early m 1746 he succeeded to the title of Bal 
menno on the death of his brother Taken 
prisoner at the battle of CuUodefa. he was 
tried for high treason before the Lord High 
Steward’s Court in Westminster Hall, found 
guilty, and executed He maintained his 
principles to the end, and his last words were, 
“ God bless King James ” 

Scots Magazine Walpole Memoirs Stanhope, 
Mist of Bng Burton Jffwt of ScotUma 

Balnavis, Henry, of HalhiH (d 1570 
was one of the earliest of the Scottish 
Reformers He was appointed a Lord of 
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Session m lo38, and sat in Parliament m the 
bime >ear, and supported the Act for the 
translation of the Old and Xew Testaments 
He was one of the commissioners m , 
1543, appointed to treat of the marriage be- 
tween Edward YI and Mary In lo47, he 
was taken prisoner the French foice sent 
to assist the Queen Ecgent, and con-v ei ed to 
France m company with Knox Pecalled in 
loo4, he was m lo63 icappomted a Loid of 
bebSion He ’was on the commission ap 
pointed to leiise the Book of Discipline, and 
one of those v,h.o accompanied Muria\ on his 
mission to England m connection with the 
murder of Darnley 

Kuos Eniom Sadler State Papers i 83 &c 
34 Cne Life of Knox 

Baltic Expedition, The (l8o4— oo), 
occurred durin^ the wai with Russia On 
^Harch 11, lSo4, a stiong squxdron, consistmg 
oi eight scie\'v Ime-of battle ships, and eight 
frigates and paddle-wheel steamerb, sailed ior 
the Baltic undci the command of feir Charles 
Xapier Prenous to the departure of the 
fleet a banquet \\ as gi\ en to the admiral at 
the Refoim Club, where speeches calculated 
to mcrease the war feeling m the country 
w ere made bj Lord Palmerston and Sir 
James Graham, and provoked much ammad- 
\ ersion in Parliament In April Sir Charles 
Napier, stionglj reinforced and accompanied 
b\ a powertul French fleet, estabhshed a 
blockade of the Gulf of Finland, and captured 
many Russian pnzes In August Bomarsund 
was bombarded and taken, but except that 
a large Russian arm> had been kept m- 
active in the Baltic forts, and the Russian 
fleet had been driven from the sea, nothing 
further of much unportance was done this 
jear Consequently the government evinced 
dissatisfaction that more had not been ef- 
fected, and on the return of Sir Charles in 
December, he was treated with great cold- 
ness, and finally depri\ed of his command 
Rear-Admiral Dundas succeeded him in 
185o, and m the summer of that year 
there were eighty five Enghsh war vessels, 
besides a large French fleet, m the Baltic 
Seas The fleet consisted entnely of steamers, 
and was accompamed by a flotilla of 
floating batteries mortar vessels, and gun- 
boats Some delay occurred in consequence 
of a colusion between one of the squadron 
and an American emigrant ship On June 
1st, however, the alhed fleets met m the 
Baltic and proceeded to bombard Sveaborg 
Phis place was battered with shot and sheU 
for three da'v s, with an immense destruction 
of life and property, but without any appre- 
ciable result on the course of the war The 
fleets then retired m consequence of the 
unfavourable weather, and returned home, 
having eflPected nothing in proportion to the 
expense which they had mvolved, and the 
expectations to which they had given rise I 

Annual Eegistei 1854—56 j 


Baltimore, George Calvert, Ist Lord 
(d 1580, d 1632), was Secretar\ of State 
to James I, hut was compelled to resign 
his office m 1624, m consequence of ha\ing 
become a Roman Cathohe He had always 
taken a great mterest m colonisation, and 
obtained m the y ear of his deat^ the chart^ 
of Maryland from Charles I An expedi- 
tion was sent out in 1633 under the iiatrdnage 
of Cecil Calvert, second Loid Baltimore (who 
died m 1676), and the colony of Maryland 
was successfully planted The capital was 
named Baltimore m honour of its patron 

Bamborou^b., anciently “Behbanhurgh,’’ 
IS mentioned by Bede, and is said in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chromcle to have been built by 
Ida, Kmg of Northumbria, about the year 
o47, and named m honour of his wife Bebbe 
There is a very strongly situated castle, some 
portions of which possibly belong to a period 
before the Norman Conquest The castle 
was besieged by Penda of Mercia m 642, (»n 
successfully defended by De Mowbray agamst 
WiUiam Rufus, and it played an important 
part in the civil wars of the fifteenth cen- 
tury In 1720 it passed into the possession 
of Nathaniel, Lord Crewe, Bishop of Durham, 
who turned it into an institution for various 
charitable purposes, and fitted up apartments 
for shipwrecked seamen, a hhrary, schools for 
poor children, an infirmary, &c 

Banbury, judgmg from the number of 
Roman remains which have been discovered 
there, was probably a place of unportance before 
the English Conquest It appears in Domes- 
day Book as Baneshene In the reign of 
Henry I a great castle was erected by 
Alexander, Bishop of Lmcoln In 1469 a 
battle was fought near the town by the 
troops of Edward IV , under the Earl of 
Pembroke, and a strong body of northern 
insurgents, in which Pembroke (weakened 
by the desertion of Lord Stafford) was de- 
feated, and subsequently beheaded PSdge- 
cote] In the Civil War the inhabitants 
of Banbury were specially zealous for the 
Commonwealth After the battle of Edgehill 
the town was taken by the kmg, and stood a 
desperate siege in 1644, for fourteen weeks, 
when the garnson were reduced to the last 
extremity before they were relieved by the 
Earl of Northampton It was again besieged 
bv WhaUey in 1646, but held out till the 
kmg had suiTendered to the Scots arm\ 
The castle was subsequently destroyed by 
order of the Parhament 

Bancroft, Richard, was Archbishop of 
Canterbury from 1604 to 1610 He was 
bom in Lancashire in 1 ^44, and was educated 
at Cambridge University Bancroft early 
gained considerable fame as a preacher, 
and having won the favour of Sir Christo- 
pher Hatton, obtamed rapid preferment, 
becoming Treasurer of St Paul’s (1685), 
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Odnon of CanterbuT’v (lo94), and Bishop of 
London (1597) He had already made him- 
self very popular by his denunciations of the 
Puritans, and Archbishop Whitgift, who was 
old and unfit for work, entrusted the sole 
managemeni of church ^airs to him Three 
>Aears later ne vas employed on an embassy 
fo ^enmark Bishop Bancroft took an 
active part in the Hampton Court Conference 
between the representdtues of the Establish- 
ment and the Puritans, at Hampton Court, 
in 1604 Later in the year he succeeded 
Whitgift as Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
at once proceeded to compel the clergy to 
subscribe the articles imposed in the new 
book of canons which he had compiled, the 
result being that some three hundred of the 
Puritan tlergj were ejected fiom their livings 
At the same time he was engaged in super- 
intending the present translation of the 
Bible In the following 3 ear he presented 
t<^ the king a series of articles of com- 
plaint agamst the judges, who, actmg on the 
advice of Coke, had issued prohibitions m 
the Ecclesiastical Courts in order to stop the 
cases before them, but the judges declared 
that they would submit to an Act of Parha- 
ment, and to that onl^ Ihe undaunted 
archbishop, who in the meantime had been 
active in securing the condemnation of the 
Pmitan Fuller, renewed his appeal in 1608, 
but James, who was inchned to support him 
after a violent altercation with Coke, thought 
it best to reserve his conclusion The same 
result happened in the f ollowmg } ear, when 
he, urged on by the piajers of the eccle 
siastical lawyers, brought forward his com- 
plaint a third time Bancroft is said to have 
used his influence to soften the rigour with 
which Parliament was mclmed to treat the 
Papists after the discovery of the Grunpowder 
Plot , but he could not prevent the passing of 
a BiU of Pams and Penalties In 1608 he 
was made Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, and just before his death took great 
interest in James’s scheme for an episcopal 
church in Scotland Archbishop Bancroft 
was a remarkably smcere though peihaps a 
narrow minded man, never deliberately cruel, 
but a firm behever in the divme origin of 
the Episcopacy — a doctnne which he was one 
of the first to assert — ^he suppressed the 
Puritans mercilessly, and the>, in return, 
never ceased to abuse him He has been 
called covetous, but probably without much 
foundation 

Strype Neal Hist of the JPuntans (1732) 
Hook Lives of the Ai cTibisJiops S E Gardiner 
Hist of England, 1603— -1642 chaps iv and x 
Hiograpkia jBntan.nica (1747) art Bancroft 

[L C S] 

Banda Islands, m the Indian Archi 
pelago, were taken from the Dutch m 1796, 
but restored in 1801 Thev were retaken 
in ]811, and again restored m 1816 

Bangorian Controversy [Hoadley] 


BanisHed Xiords (loss) was the name 
given to the nobles of the Buthven party 
who seized Stirling Castle, but were compelled 
by Arran and a large ro>al ai*m\ to flee 
across the border Thej foimed a small com 
munity, which the> attempted to regulate on 
strict leligious prmciples at Newcastle The 
bcottish goi ernment outlawed them, and 
demanded their surrender , this was, howevet-, 
refused In 1 080 the banished lords, w ith the 
Hamiltons and Maxwells and a strong force, 
marched to Stirhng, captured the king, and 
procured the reversal of their outlawry and 
the restitution of their estates 

Bank Charter Acts, Bank of Eng- 
land, Bayx or Ireland, Ac [B inking ] 

Bank Holidays Act, The, was brought 
in by Sir John Lubbock, and carried m Ma\ , 
1871 It declared that Eastei Monda>, Whit 
Monday, the fiist Monday m August, and the 
day after Christmas should be kept as public 
holidays 

Banking (l) seems to have originated m 
modern Euiope among the Italian monej- 
lenders, especiall> those of Florence, of whom 
the Bardi and Peiuzzi, who weie ruined bj the 
inabihty ot Edward III to paj his debts, most 
concern English history 13anking was first 
practised in England during the reign ot 
Charles II by the goldsmiths of Lombard 
Street, and it soon became an important 
trade, when the advantages of cheques o\ er 
read}- monej- payments became known, in 
spite of its dangers as displayed by the fre 
quent bankruptcy of the goldsmiths Pm ate 
banks sprang up, such as those of Messrs 
Child at Temple Bar, and of Messrs Hoare 
m Fleet Street, and the question of a national 
bank began to be eagerlj discussed 

(2) The Bank or England was pro- 
jected by a Scotchman, Wilham Paterson, who 
submitted his plan to the go\ ernment m 
1691 It was well received, but was allowed 
to he dormant until 1694, when Montague, the 
ablest financier in William III ’s ministry, 
suddenly determmed to establish the Bank 
in order to reheve government of its many 
difiSculties caused bj war and misapplied tax- 
ation He borrowed £1,200,000 at eight per 
cent , and formed the subscribers into a com- 
pany, who treated the loan to government as 
part of their capital, the mterest being 
secured upon the ta xes B j their charter, which 
was granted for eleven }ears, from July 27, 
the gov ernment of the bank was entrusted to 
a governor and twenty four directors, who 
were to be elected annually by such members of 
the company as possessed £500 capital stock 
Sir John Homblow was the first governor 
The company was restrained from tradmg in 
anything but bulhon, bills of exchange, and 
forfeited pledges, and from lending money to 
the crown wnthout the consent of Parlia- 
ment In spite of the popularity of the 
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l^ank of England, the govezument loan of 
'which was rallied m ten da>b, it had at first 
to encounter much opposition, and several 
crises occurred, eapecialh during the year 
1696 The goldsniitha, who hated the Bank 
ot England, attempted to destio\ it b\ 
buying up its paper, and suddenh deman dmg 
immediate pa'v mcnt The dii ectoi s, how e\ er 
referred them to the courts of kiw, end, duimg 
the time thus gained, managed to restore 
their credit b\ evtensi'v e calls on then sub 
sciibers They were strengthened the tall 

o± then ri\al the Land Ban! y whose brief 
populaiitj had seiioush afirected their opera 
tions during the ciisis This was the idea of 
two men named John Biiseoe and Hugh 
Chamberla\ ne, 'who thought that a bank 
could be formed to lend mone'v on landed 
secuntj, their doctiine being that e\erj one 
who had real property ought to ha'v e besides 
liiper money to the lull \alae of their pro- 
pertj The scheme was adopted in a modified 
lorm h'\ Harlej , he promised to ad\ance 
two millions and a hilf to go\emment 
it 7 per cent , the interest bemg secured 
upon a new ta'v on salt If a quarter 
of the mone> was paid in bv the 1st of 
August the subsciibers were to be mcorpo 
rated under the title of the National Land 
Bink William, urged bv want of money, 
grasped at the idee, and headed the list with 
LiOOy but the scheme pioved an utter failure 
The subscnptions never rose to more than 
£7fO00 Thereupon the government turned 
m despair to the Bank of England , the sub- 
scribers, in full court, resolved to lend it 
£200,000, and thus began the ilhance between 
the Bank and the Wing mimstnes In 1708, 
the Bank capital was doubled, and in the 
same year an important Act was passed for- 
biddmg the issue of notes by associations of 
more than six persons, which checked the 
formation of jomt-stock banks In 1720 
came the second great crisis of the Bank’s 
existence The SoutA Sea Company then pro- 
posed to take over the government debt, con- 
sisting of about thirtj-two millions, to its 
capital, receiving m return interest at 4 per 
cent but such was the anxiety enter- 
tained b;y all public companies to have the 
government for a creditor that the Bank of 
England contended against the Company for 
the privilege, but was, fortunately for itself, 
outbidden In a few months the bubble burst 
and the Bank stood secure, though it was 
compelled hj government to pay up two 
milhons out of the £3,500,000 which m a 
weak moment it had promised to lend its 
tottering enemj With the exception of 
a run on the Bank dunng the Jacobite 
rebellion of 1745, which was onlj averted by 
payment in sixpences, and a violent attack 
upon it by the mob durmg the Lord George 
Gordon Biots of 1780, there is nothing of 
especial moment m the history* of the Bank of 
England until 1792, when a violent commer 


cial panic ocouried chiefly owing to the reck- 
less use of paper by countiy- banks, some fifty 
of which tailed totally The Suspension of 
Cash Bay mints in 1797 was caused chiefly by 
the dram oi bulhon due to the war, subaidies 
to foreign alhes, the exclusi\e*pui chase of 
provisions abroad o-sving to bad harvest|^ 
dnd the hoardmg of com owing to fean ot 
imasion A lun on the Bank set in from 
all sides, and on February 2oth, when httle 
o'Ner a miUion remained in its cellars, a 
proclamation was issued forbidding it to issue 
cash m pay ment This was followed by a Bill 
prohibitmg it to pay more than 20s m cash, 
or to advance more than £600,000 to govern 
ment, at the same time the Bill ot 1777 
which prohibited notes for less than £6, was 
suspended. This measure, by which Bank of 
England notes became mcon\ertible though 
intended to be temporary, lasted until 1821, 
durmg which period the value of paper varied 
\ery considerabiv The Resumption of C^h 
Payments was pioposed by Mr Peel in ISiy 
the Act was to ha've come into effect in 1821 
hut its provisions w ere adopted by the Bank 
two -years earlier In l82o another crisis oc- 
curred Dunng the last six weeks of the year 
I seventy houses tailed, and the Bank itself was 
only saved, it is said, by the d3Sco\ery of a 
cluster of 700,000 £1 notes The measures 
of the government were prompt, notes for 
less than £o were suppressed, and the law of 
1708 repealed, hanks with any number of 
partners bemg permissible beyond sixty-five 
miles from London, while the Bank in re- 
turn was allowed to establish branches to he 
earned on by its agents The Banl 
Charter Act of 1833, firamed on the ocoa 
Sion of the renewal of the Charter at the 
instance of Sir E Peel, Lord John Eussell, 
and others, attempted to stop runs on the 
Bank by enacting that notes of the Bank 
of England were to he made legal tender, 
whereby the country^ banks would be enabled 
to meet a panic with notes mstead of gold 
A deduction of £120,000 a year was to he 
made m the sum allowed hv government to 
the Bank for the management of the National 
Debt, while m return a quarter of £14,686,800, 
the sum due, was paid back The pnnciple 
that the paper issued and specie kept in 
hand should bear to each other the ratio of 
three to one was estabhshed, and the Bank 
was compelled to publish a general statement 
of itfa condition quarterly In spite of this 
remedial measure, bullion was continuall-v 
lackmg in London,, and m 1839 the Bank of 
England was in imminent danger of stopping 
payunent, so that fc»ir E Peel brought for-ward 
the Banl Charter Act ofl%^^ Its obj ect bemg 
to regulate the issue of notes, it enacted that 
the Bank should not be allowed to issue more 
than £14,000,000 m notes, unless a corre- 
sponding amount of specie were retained 
pSirther, no new banks established after the 
measure became law were to issue their own 
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notes, and the old banks were not to increase 
their issue Sir R PeePs great Act was the 
last important piece of legislation aftecting 
the Bank of England 

(3) Joint-Stock BA:^KS were rendered 
possible b} the Act of lb2o The^ increased 
largely in nr|mbers after 1S36 Bj Sir R 
'Si^el’s Bank Charter Act of 1844 the^ 

allowed to accept bills of anj amount 
or date, and could sue or be sued Ban! s 
othei than the Bank of England are regulated 
by the Companies Act (1862) This Act 
provides that no association of more than 
ten persons can carr} on a bank unless 
legistered under the Compames Act, that an 
unlimited company may convert itself into 
a limited one, that a bank of issue shall, 
with certain relaxations, though registered as 
a limited compan% , hav e unlimited liabihty 
with respect to its notes, and that accounts 
must be audited and published once a -v ear 
There is also the law of 1867, which proiuded 
foi^minute registration with regaid to the sile 
or purchase of shares m a jomt-stock banking 
company 

(4) The Bank op Scotland was estab- 
hshed bj Act of the Scottish Parliament 
in 1695 Its capital was £100,000 sterlmg 
of wnich about £10,000 wa& paid up, and it 
had the exclusive privilege of banking in 
Scotland for twenty-one 5 ears Its capital 
was intact from state loans, and it was also 
temporarily exempt from public burdens 
Kevertheless, the great Aftnoan Company 
started a banlnng bianch in rnalrj^, but the^ 
soon abandoned it for the more exciting pui- 
suit of trade The bank began to issue 
notes and establish branches in 1696, and 
in 1704 it issued £1 notes, and still con- 
tinues to do so After the umon of Eng- 
land with Scotland it undertook the re- 
comage and conducted it with great success 
Its capital was ncreased to £2,000,000 in 
1774, and to £2,o00,000, its present amount, 
in 1804, with power, if necessary, to raise it 
to £3,000,000 It established an office in 
London in 1867, the restrictions of Enghsh 
joint-stock banks not affecting Scottish 
After the monopoly of the Bank of Scotland 
expired, many uncharteied banks started, of 
which the Royal Bank of Scotland (1727) and 
the British Lmen Company (1746) were the 
oldest and most successful The smaller 
banks, were, however, absorbed in the earlier 
part of the eentuiv into seven or eight large 
banks with constantly increasing branches 
still in existence In 1844 Sir R Peel s Bank 

> Charter Act allowed the Scottish banks then 
issuing notes to continue to do so, provided 
that for every note issued above the average 
issue of the previous year, a corresponding 
amount of specie should be Icept in stock 

(5) The Bank of Ireland was estabhshed 
in 1783 bj charter in pursuance of a request 
from the Irish Parliament, with the same 
constitution and privileges as the Bank of 


England and a capital of £600,000, increased 
to £1,000,000 m 1809, and lent to govern- 
ment at 4 per cent It w as prohibited from 
lending mone^ on moitgage, and this le- 
striction was not repealed until 1860 The 
restrictions on joint-stock banks as to 
paper issues caused such an amount of dis- 
tress m Ireland, that in 1821 government 
allowed the Bank of Ireland to increase its 
capital to £3,000 000, while joint stock banks 
were to be estabhshed beyond fift\ miles 
from Dublin 

Gilbart Mist and PnncipZes of Ban! mg and 
Hist of hanking in Ireland Macleod Tneory 
and P acticc of Banhng M Culloch Bichonary 
of Commerce Sir H Parnell Ohseimtiom on 
JPapei Molesworth Hist of Eng Statutes 
5 and 6 W and M c 20 3 and 4 irViU IV 

c 98 7 and 8 Viofc c 32 and 25 and 26 Viet 
c 89 [L C S] 

Bankruptcy Iiegislation In the 

English Statute Book almost the hrst recog- 
nition of bankrupts as distmgmshed fiom 
fraudulent debtors is the Act 13 Eliz , c 7, 
bv which the goods of a trader who failed to 
meet his obhgations were to he sold for the 
benefit of his creditors By Acts passed in 
the fourth and tenth xeais of Queen Anne, 
bankrupts who had paid a dividend might, 
with the consent of then creditors, obtain 
their discharge from the Court of Chanceij 
Bankruptcy jurisdiction belonged to the 
Court of Chancery, but hj the Act 1 and 2 
Will ly, c 66, p-^oposed and carried hj 
Loid Brougham, a special Court of Bank 
ruptcy was established It provided that 
SIX commissioners and four judges should be 
appointed to trj all cases of bankruptcy 
The commissioners could adjudicate onl> m 
cases where there was no dispute, if the 
matter was disputed it was to be referred to a 
judge B^ an Act of 1849 fraudulent bank- 
luptb were rendered more certaml;^ liable 
to punishment, and composition by arrange- 
ment made pos^'ible In 1861 the piovisions 
of the Bankruptcy Acts were extended to 
others besides traders The most important 
of the numerous Bankruptcy Acts of the 
present centurj is ths-t of 1869, which re- 
modelled the Court, and made important 
changes in the law The commissioners were 
abolished, and there were to he a Chief Judge 
(usually a Vice Chancellor) and a number of 
registrars The countj courts were consti- 
tuted local bankruptcy courts with an appeal 
to the Chief Judge The propert> was to he 
placed m the hands of trustees appointed bv 
the crf^ditors instead of official assignees, 
and there were provisions hy which the 
bankrupt could not ohtam has discharge, 
except with the consent of a majontj of the 
creditors, unless he had paid ten shilhngs m 
the pound The Act also provided for 
“ liqmdation hy arrangement,’’ with the con- 
sent of the creditors, and repealed or con- 
sohdated all former enactments on the subject 
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of bankruptcy In 1883 a new Bankruptcy 
Act was carried by iMr Chamberkin It 
enacted severe punishments against fraudu- 
lent bankrupts, and abolished the sjstem 
of trustees substituting for them a staff of 
ofiScial xeceiyero appointed b\ the Board of 
Trade In &cotland bankruptcy was placed 
on a legal footing by the Act ot 1696 There 
IS no separate Bankruptcy Court, hut bj 
7 Will ly, c 56, the Sheriffs haye juns 
diction as well as the Court of Session In 
Ireland by an Act of the vear 1872, the law 
of hankruptcj was assimilated to that of 
England. [Debt ] 

Banneret, or KnigM-Banneret, 

was a degree of knighthood superior to that 
of knight bachelor Bannerets were pnya- 
leged to carrj the square banner instead of 
the pointed pennon borne bj other knights 
The distinction was origm-illy avvarded for 
speciil bravery on the battle-field, and the 
ceremony of cutting off the comer of the 
pennon so as to make it a banner was per- 
formed bj the king m person standing 
beneath his own royal banner Banneiets 
ranked before all other knights except those 
of the Garter The dignity was altogether 
personal, and was neyer hereditary It has 
been sometimes regarded, but erroneouslj , as 
a rank of peerage inferior to a baronj It 
conferred no right to sit m Parhament The 
o^-der gr ideally died out, and m modem times 
has become extinct , but a knight banneret 
was created by George III is late as 1797 

The name is of course derived from banner , 
bat it was sometimes supposed to be a deriva 
tive or diminutive of baron and the Latin form 
haronatus occasionally occurs lu some writeio 
and old State papers 

Stubbs s Const Smt m , chap xx Selden, 
Titles oj Honour 790—792 

Bannockburn, The Battle op (June 24, 
1314), one of the greatest defeats the Enghsh 
ever suffered, was fought near Stirlmg, on 
the attempt of Edward II to relieve the 
castle of Stirling, which was being besieged 
by Robert Bruce The Scots were far outnum 
bered by the English troops, who, mcludmg a 
lai^e body of Welsh and lush auxiliaries, maj 
have numbered neaily 100,000 men Bruce, 
however, gained the victory in great pait 
by having previously dug holes in the ground 
so as to impede the magnificent cav^y of the 
enemy, and bj massing his foot mto solid 
squares and circles— a sjstem of receiving 
cavalrj hitherto unpractised, except at the 
battles of Falkirk and Courtrai, where it had 
been signall} successful The belief on the 
part of the English that the camp followers 
of the Scottish army formed part of a reserve 
completed their discomfiture, the rout was 
thoiough, and an immense booty fell into the 
victors’ hands The Scotch generals, in 
addition to Bruce, who slew in single combat 
Henry de Bohun, one of the brayest of the 
Enghsh knights, were Randoph, the king’s 


nephew, Edward Bruce, Walter Stewart, and 
James Douglas the Enghsh yvere led hj 
Edward II in person, and the Earls of Pem- 
broke and Gloucester Edyvard narrowly 
escaped being taken prisoner, and had to nde 
at full speed to Linhthgow, hotly pursued hj 
Douglas, his priyj seal fell mtoHhe hands of 
the yictors I he result of the battle was^/^ 
futile meeting of Scotch and English coukiuis- 
sioners with a view to bringing about a better 
understanding between the two countries 

Scotichi onicon xii Dalrymple, Annals of 
Scotland Eobertson Scotland undei Early 
Kings and esp Barbour s great poem The Btulb 

Bantam, m Java, was the site of an 
English settlement from 1603 to 1683, m 
which year the Enghsh were expelled hy the 
Dutch The place was again in the possession 
of the British from 1811 to 1814 

Bantry Bay is a deep inlet on the west 
of the county of Cork Here, on May 1st, 
1689, Chateau Renard anchored vith a French 
fieet and put on shore a quantity of stores 
Admiral Herbert followed him , but an 
engagement, claimed as a victorj- by both 
parties, was all that took place In Dec , 
1796, a large French fleet of seyen sail of the 
hne, three frigates, and sey enteen transports, 
sent to aid an Irish rising, anchored here for a 
yyeek The} did not immediately land their 
men, owing to the absence pf General Hoche, 
their commander, y ho had got sepaiated from 
the squadron and subsequent!} a storm arose 
and drove them back to France In 1801, 
the fleet under Admiral Hitchell mutimed 
here Twenty-two- of the ringleaders in the 
mutiny were botadenmed to death at Ports- 
mouth in Jan , 1802,. tut only elev^ wegre 
executed 

Baptists, The, are a sect of Protestant 
Nonconformists who hold that the baptism 
of infants is inyalid On the Continent, at 
the beginning of the sixteenth centur}, a 
bod} of men yvitb similar views were known 
to their opponents as the AnabapUst^^ or re 
baptisers The} spread over Switzeiland, 
German}, and the Netherlands, but, m con 
sequence of the violence of their religious 
and social doctnnes, were forcibly suppressed 
(about lo35) by the governments of those 
countries Some of the Dutch Anabaptists 
fled to England, and were put to death, by 
Henry YIII , but the true sect never existed 
here in large numbers, and the name was 
yagnel} applied to all who insisted on adult 
1 aptism ihe Anabaptists or Baptists suffered 
for their faith under the Tudors, b} whom 
their secret conventicles were forbidden The 
last of them who w as burnt ally e yy as Weight- 
man, m 1612 During the next few years 
their views were, in part, adopted hy the 
Brownists or Independents, and it is difficult 
to draw a distinction between the two sects 
In 1633 the Peculiar oi Calvinistic Baptists 
separated from the Independents, and founded 
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a churcli of their own, and m 1644 the London 
Baptist Churches published a Confession of 
Faith The story of their persecution after 
the Eestoration, and of the gradual removal 
of their religious disabihties after the Revolu 
tion, does not difter from that of other dis 
sentmg chui|fhes During the seventeenth 
(»<mtury the differences between the Peculiar 
General Baptists, principally on the 
doctrine of the Redemption, became wider, 
and in 1770 the latter body became separated 
mto the General Baptists’ New and Old 
Connexion The Scotch Baptists appear to 
have become a recognised body about 1760 
As each church is complete in itself and the 
form of government is congregational, con 
siderable differences of opinion prevail among 
the Bapti^sts on minor points As a rule, neigh 
bouring churches unite into associations, and 
the Baptist Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland connects them all together The 
Baptists have displayed much energy in 
mi§|gion-work, chiefly in India and the East 
Pnce Protestant Nonconformity in JBngland 
Bogue and Bennett Hist of I>i<t$ent6i s Wilson 
Sist of Dissenting Chur ohes Stoughton Eist oj 
Religion in JEnglandff 

Baratariana was the title of some letters 
written in the Dublin journals bv Henry 
Flood and his followers in 1767 Baratarn 
was Ii eland, and Townshend was Sancho, 
the members of his council were the ofiScers 
of Sancho’ s household These letters created 
much sensation on account of their wit and 
boldness 

Barl^ados, one of the Wmd'^ard Islands, 
IB supposed to have been discovered by the 
Portuguese about 15 1*8 , it was first colonised 
by an English expedition under Sir Ohver 
Leigh, 160 0 , and in 1624 was granted b\ 
James I to Lord Ley, who sent out a number 
of colonists Shortly afterwards the whole of 
the Caribbean Islands was made over to 
Lord Carlisle, and a long dispute ensued as to 
the ownership of Barbados , the quarrel lasted 
for some years, and frequent coUisions between 
the two parties took place in the island In 
1647 Lord Carhsle granted a lease of the 
island for twenty-one years to Lord Wil- 
loughby, who fortified the island for the 
king, and in 1651 defeated a large Parha- 
mentary force which had been sent out 
from England under Admiral Ayscue The 
Barbadians, however, were shortly after 
wards compelled to capitulate, though many 
of the leading men subsequently received 
from Charles II substantial rewards for 
their loyalty In 1663 the sovereignty of 
Barbados became vested m the crown, and 
the proprietary government was dissolved m 
1675 and 1692 slave insurrections broke out, 
but were speedily suppressed In the next 
century, especially during the administration 
of Lord Howe (1733 — 35), the condition of the 
Barbadians was much improved, both socially 
and politically, though property m the island 


was almost entirely destroyed by a severe 
I hurricane in 1780 The condition of the 
1 slaves in Barbados was almost as bad as m 
I Jamaica, and m 1 826 there was an insurrection 
I which was, however, soon quelled , the slaves 
were emancipated in 1834, and the apprentice 
' system done away with in 1838 On the 
assumption of the sovereignty of the island 
by the crown in 1663, a tax of 4J per cent 
was imposed on all nativ e produce exported 
This tax proved a great burden upon the 
planters, and was abolished m 1838 The 
governor of Barbados is governor in chief 
of the Windw ard Islands , the administration 
is representative, and is vested m a legislative 
and executive council nominated by the 
governor, and a house of assembly of twentv - 
tour members elected by^ the freeholders It 
I is owing to the opposition of the Barbadians 
that it has hitherto been found impracticable 
to form a federation of the Windward Islands, 
as has been done in the Leeward Islands 
Barbados was divided into parishes as early 
as 1629 

Jjigon Sist of Barbados, B Edwards Eist 
of the West Indies Creasy Bntannic Empw e 
B M Martin British Colonies 

Barboxir, John (d 139o), was the author 
of the great national Scottish epic, Bi uce 
Of his life httle is known He was probably 
bom about the year 1316 , studied at Oxford, 
and became Archdeacon of Aberdeen, Clerk 
of the King’s household, and one of tli% 
Auditors of the Exchequer in Scotland The 
Bi uce extends from the death of Alexander 
ITT to the death of King Robert It is a 
noble epic, full of spirit and vigour, and true 
chivalrous feeling and is, moreover highly 
mterestmg historicallv, as being almost the 
only Scottish authority for this period 
Barbour also wrote a book of Legends of the 
Saints, and The Brute, deahng with the story 
of Brutus 

The earliest edition of The Br uce was printed 
at Edmhnrgh in 1570 The poem has been care 
fnllv edited by Mr Innes for the Spalding Club 
(1856) and by Mr Skeat for the Early Enghsh 
Text Society (1876) 

BairbucLsi, one of the Leeward Islands, 
and celebrated for the salubiity of its chmate, 
IS the property of the Codrmgton family 
who have held it under lease from the crown 
since 1684 

Barcelona, the chief town of Catalonia, 
played an important part in the Spanish 
Succession War In 1704 an attempt was 
made upon it by Sir George Rooke, who 
landed the Prince of Darmstadt with some 
marines, reiving upon co operation within 
the city The design, however, was be- 
trayed by some of the conspirators, and 
the prince hastily re-embarked In 1705 
the allies, under the Pnnce of Darmstadt and 
the Earl of Peterborough, appeared before 
the town The fortifications were ancient, 
but they had been repaired and strengthened, 
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ind the natural advantages of the town and 
the strong castle ot Montjuich were veirs 
great The hesxeging force wa<s weak, and 
the Spanish au\iiianes show ed httle disposi- 
tion or capacity for regular siege operations 
Alter a fortnight the troops prepared to 
embark but Peterborough suddenly an- 
nounced his intention of attacking Montjmch 
Ascending the hill at dawn with 1,400 men, 
he suiprised the garnson and captured the 
fortress The castie of Barcelona, now ex- 
posed to a fire from the hill, soon surren- 
dered, and on Oct Srd the town capitulated 
The Archduke Charles was besieged in Barce 
Iona in 1706 bv a fleet under the Count of 
Toulouse, and an arm\ of 20,000 men under 
Mirshal Tessc bir John Leake, with thirty 
ships, came to the relief of the town, but 
hesitated to attack the French fleet till Peter- 
borough, who had put ofl in an open boat, 
arrii ed on board hi«5 ship with instructions to 
supersede him The French army retired, 
and the fleet followed its e\ample After 
the Peace of Utrecht the Catalans refused to 
surrender Barcelona to Philip of Anjou , hut 
the place was captured b> the Luke of 
Berwick in bept , 1714 In the Penmsnlar 
“War, Barcelona was occupied by the French, 
Feb 13, 1803 In March, 1809, an attempt 
on it was made by Lord Collmgwood, in 
conjunction with the Catalan leiies and 
bomatenes but the French contmued to hold 
fm the end of the war 

Barclay, William {b 1541, d 1605), a 
Scotchman by birth, after serving many 5 ears 
in France, came to England in 1603, and was 
Well received by James I He had quarrelled 
with the Jesuits, and, though still remainmg 
a Eoman Catholic, was strongly opposed to 
the temporal power of the Pope He had 
also written a work in favour of extreme 
views of royal authority which recommended 
him to James I His Catholicism, however, 
prevented his preferment, and after spending 
two ears in England he returned to France 
just before his death His controversy 
with BelUrmine respecting the Papal power 
earned him considerable fame, and bis views 
ds to the limits of the Pope’s authority 
were adopted hy a large number of English i 
Cathohes In politics he was a vigorous 
upholder of extreme monarchical principles 

Barclay s chief works are De Eegno ct Begah 
Potestate Adversus Bwharianum etc and Be 
Potestate Pafxe printed together at Hanover, 
1617 See Locke Treatise on Government 

Bardalf, Thomas, Loei>(5 1367, 1408), 

was one of the nobles who joined Henry of 
Lancaster in 1399, but he subsequently es 
poused the cause of the Percies, and joined 
m the plot to put the Earl of March on the 
throne He fled to Scotland in 1405, and in 
1408 took up arms in Yorkshire agamst the 
king, and was mortally wounded at Bramham 
Moor 


Bards [Brlids ] 

Barebones' Parliament (July 4th 
to Dec 12th, 1663) was the nickname given 
to the Assembly summoned by Cromwell 
and the council of officers after the expulsion 
ot the Eump (q v ) It derived its name 
from a certam Praise-Grod Bai€on, or Bare- 
bones a leatherseller of Fleet Street, 
took a somewhat prominent part as a mdmber 
' of this Assembly It consisted of 139 
persons summoned as representatives — 122 
for England (mcluding 7 for London), 6 for 
Wales, 0 for Scotland, and 6 for Ireland — 
who were chosen bj Ciomwell and his officers 
fiom hsts of persons ‘^faithful fearmg God, 
and hating covetousness,” furnished to them 
hy the various churches Amongst themweie 
Blake, Montague, Monk, Ashley Cooper, and 
other men of position and influence They be- 
gan bj electing Cromwell and four other officers 
to he members of their body Thej set to work 
to reform the administration of the law, re- 
laxed imprisonment for debt, passed a (kvil 
Marriage Act commenced the codification of 
the law, and began the process of abohshing 
the Court of Chancery They decided to 
abolish the power of patrons to present to 
benefices, and the institution of tithes These 
resolutions, especially the latter, would have 
rendered the existence of a State Church 
impossible, and Cromwell and the country 
at large were not prepared to go so far 
A sudden stioke solved the difficulty On 
Dec 12th Sydenham, one of the members, 
having mustered his friends before many of 
the other party bad aynved, suddenly pro- 
posed, with the concur;pence of the Speaker, 
that the Parliament (which he described as 
useless and injunops to the Commonwealth) 
should resign its pCwer into the hands of 
Cromwell This motion was at once carried, 
and those who dissented were expelled by a 
company of soldiers under Colonel Gofle and 
Major White The “sober men” of that 
meeting, as Cromwell called them, resigned 
their power into his hands He accused the 
other party of an intention “to set up the 
judicial law of Moses,” and to abolish all 
magistracy and ministry as anti Christian 
Some historians, ob]ecting to the somewhat 
ludicrous title of Barebones’ Parhament, have 
ciHed this Assembly “ The Little Parlia- 
ment,” while others prefer to style it “ The 
Assembly of Nominees” It has been de- 
scribed as an assembly of obscure fanatics, 
but Whitelocke says that “many of this 
assembly ’ were “persons of fortune and 
knowledge ” 

"Whit^ocke Memomls Ludlow Memoirs 

Eanfce Hist of Png Guirot CromweU Carlyle 

CrormeU Masson, Xt/e 0 / Mton vol v 

Banllon, French ambassador m Engird 
(1677 — 1688), was employed by Louis Xivjto 
keep Charles II and James II in dependence 
upon France, or, at any rate, inactive in 
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European politics With this object he 
fomented the quarrel between the court and 
the country party, writing to his master in 
1687, “It may be held as an mdubitable 
maxim that agreement between the Emg of 
England and his Parliament is not for the 
inte^’est of^our Majesty’ When earlj m 
"^^8 the national opposition seemed hkely to 
endanger James’s position, it was Barillon 
who ad\ised the bringing over of Irish 
troops Yet he allowed himselt to be duped 
bv Sunderland’s assurances, and it was for 
this reason that, after he had been obhged to 
leave England by William, he was not ap- 
pointed to attend James in Ireland 

Eanke Hist of JSng vol iv Extracts from 
Banlloii s repoits are translated inDalrymple 
Memoirs of Great Britain and are given in Eox 
Hist of James j.1 appendix 

Barkham, John (5 1572, d 1642), his- 
torian, herald, and antiquary, assisted Speed 
in his work, The Histoiy of Great Britain, and 
w«ote the greater portion of Gruilhm’s Display 
of Heraldry 

Barking Albbey was one of the oldest 
and richest nunneries in England It was 
said to have been founded by St Erkenwald, 
Bishop of London, and after bemg sacked by 
the Danes in 870 was restored by Edgar 
The revenues of the convent were very large, 
and the abbess, holding more than thirteen 
knights’ fees and a half, held her lands from 
the ciown as a barony The nuns were of 
the Benedictine order, and after 1200 exer 
ciaed the nght of electing their own abbess 
The convent was surrendered to Henrj YIII 
in 1539 

Lysons Bnvirom of London, iv , Morant, 
History of Hssex 

Barkstead, John {d 1662), a gold- 
smith in the Strand, served in the City 
tram bands, and subsequently obtamed a 
colonelcy m the Parliamentary army He 
took part in the king’s trial, and was one of 
those who signed the death-warrant Sub- 
sequently he became Lieutenant of the 
Tower and Steward of the Household to the 
Protector At the Eestoration he fled to the 
Continent, but was betrayed, brought back, 
and executed at Tyburn 

Barlow, Sir George, a civil servant 
of the Bengal establishment, had risen by 
a meritorious service of twenty-eight years 
to a seat in Council, under Lord Wellesley 
His industry and ojBEicial expeiience were 
great, but he was quite unequal to the re- 
sponsibihties of empire On the death of 
Lord Comwalhs, the government of India 
was temporarily (1805—1807) m Sir George 
Barlow’s hands The result of his determmed 
non-intervention policy was the restoration 
t# Scindiah and Holkar of many of the ad- 
valitages which England had gained by the 
Mahratta Wars He was a great opponent 
of missionary enterprise in India, and caused 


the Company to assume the whole manage- 
ment of the temple of Juggernaut, mcluding 
the three hundred dancing girls In spite of 
the favour of the Directors, Sir George was 
not appointed Go\ ernor- General, but was 
nominated Go\ ernor of Madras m 1807 
His want of tact made him Aerj- unpopular 
in this position, and he was invoh ed m bitter 
disputes with his subordmates His obstinacy 
and violence did much to produce the Madras 
mutmy, but he displaj ed much firmness while 
it lasted The result of the mutiny was his 
recall in 1811 

Malcolzn PoZit Hist of India Mill Hist of 
India 

Barnard Castle, m Durham, was occu- 
pied by the Poj alists under feir George Bowes 
durmg the Northern rebellion of 1569 It 
was subsequenth taken by the rebels under 
the Earl of Westmoreland m the course of 
the same episode 

Barnard, Sir Tohn (5 1685, d 1764), was 
an eminent London merchant who became 
Lord Major in 17o7 He sat for London 
from 1722 to 1758 He was a vigorous oppo 
nent of Sir Eobert Walpole s, and m 1733 
attacked that minister’s sinking fund and 
the excise scheme, which he dec&red “ could 
not, even by malice itself, be represented as 
worse than it really was ” In 1737 he 
introduced a Bill (which was rejecl^) 
to lower the interest of the National Debtor 
borrowing money at three per cent to redeem 
the annuities for which a higher rate was 
bemg paid In 1742 he dechned to attend 
the secret committee appointed to mquire 
mto Walpole s admmistration He attempted, 
but without success, to moderate the outcry 
raised against Admiral Byng He was a man 
of high character, and was much respected 
by all parties 

Ooxe, Walpole Stanhope Hist of Eng 

Bamet, TheBattle oe (1471), was fought 
between Edward IV and the Earl of War- 
wick and the Lancastrians On March 14th 
Edward landed at Eavenspur and marched 
towards London, no attempt bemg made to 
check him Havmg been welcomed by the 
citizens of London, Edward, learning that 
Warwick was posted at Barnet, marched out 
to meet him, and drew up his army on Hadley 
Green The flght commenced at five o clock 
in the mommg of April 14, which that year 
was Easter Day The Lancastnan right wmg 
imder Lord Oxford was at first victorious, and 
drove m Edward’s left, but a heavy fog 
occasioned them to mistake a part of their 
own army for the Yorkist force, confusion 
ensued, of which Edward took advantage to 
retrieve the fortune of the day After very 
severe fighting, in which no quarter was 
given on either side, the Yorkists were 
completely victorious, and Warwick and his 
brother Montagu were slam It is impossible 
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to give an^ authentic statement of the num- the Dialogus de Scaeoatxo^ we see that 
hers or the losses on either side this last distinction was recoi^nised and 


Warkworth, Chronicle vol vi. 1883 (Camden 
Soe ) Gentleman s Mug (Oct 1844) Histone oj 
the Arrival ot Hdiiaid IT (Camden Soc ) 
Archceologxaf vol xxix and esp Transactions 
of Lond and Middlesex AiehtJcolog Soc ■vol vl 
1883 

Baroda Commission, The (1875) 
The Gmcowar, Hulhar Eio, was m this 
vear accused of attempting to poison the 
Resident, Colonel Phayre He was tried by 
a mixed commission of three English and 
three natives The commission tailed to 
come to any satisfactorv conclusion, as the 
English members considered the case proved 
while the nitivcs thought the charge had not 
been substantiated Lord Northbrook, the 
Governor General, however, held the former 
opmion The Guicowar was therefore 
deposed by proclamation of the Viceroy, and 
his widow allowed to adopt an heir 

Baron The history of the word baron is 
one of those cases m which questions hotly 
disputed may he virtuaUv settled by stnet 
discriminatiofl. of the meimng of a name 
The word, which ongmallv meant ‘‘man” 
or “ freeman,’ has now come to mean the 
simplest grade of the peerage Between 
these extreme points, it passes through im- 
portant alteiations of meaning The word 
fbjst occurs in England after the Norman 
Conquest When W illiam the Conqueror’s 
“ barons ’ are spoken of, it is quite clear that 
this means all who held lands directly of him 
— tliat is of course, if they held by mili- 
tar} servT.ee In this large body of chief 
tenants — some 1,400 m number, mcludmg 
ecclesiastics — there was naturally from the 
first a tendency to a practical divTSion 
between the great lord, who had knights 
holding under him, and the simple knight, 
who held but his own small estate But it is 
unnecessary to say with Madox that this was 
also a clear legal distinction, “an original 
difference between tenure by barony and 
tenure by knight service , ” and it would be 
impossible as yet to find any principle on 
which to base such a legal distinction But 
already, under Henry I , the practical dis 
tmction had become accentuated and it soon 
came to be the custom that the greater “baron 
of the king ” should treat for pa-^ ment ol his 
rehef and aids directlj with the iang, instead 
of pavung through the shenff , that on the 
rates becoming fixed his relief should be 
100 marks, while ordinary chief tenants paid 
lOOs similaily, that he should lead his own 
tenants to the host, while the other served 
under the shenff’s banner, that he should 
he amerced by his equals in the Kings 
Court, not by the shenfi: and, most decisive 
ot all, that he was summoned op) to noimm 
by a special wnt not, like the ‘ lesser barons ” 
by a general -writ to the sherift for each 
shire From the biography of Becket and 


customary earl;y in Henrj II ’s leign , while 
m Magna Chaita it is claimed and conceded 
in the Article 14, which deals with the mode 
of convoking the Great Council^ and it is 
acted on thereafter, even though this article 
was dropped in the later re issues of 
Charter The greater barons had, in one 
sense, a quahfication by tenure they would 
aU be holders of a barony, not (that is) 
a definite number of knights’ fees, as was 
sometimes stated — for some baronies consisted 
of no more than one or tw o such — but holders 
of some group of knights’ fees which had at 
the Conquest been endowed with such a 
special character, or had since come to be 
so regarded and in this sense the word is 
used in the Constitutions of Clarendon, and 
as early as Henry I ’s Charter These lead 
mg lando'waers, with the earls, could not 
well be left nnsummoned But outside this 
inner necessary bodj, the king had a wide 
circle of holders of baronies out ot whom to 
select those whom he should by his writ call 
to special attendance m host or m council 
And here a further exclusion went on For 
throughout the reigns of Henry III and 
Edward I , special summonses to the host 
were sent to more than 100 barons , while to 
Edward I s P irliaments the number so called 
was baldly half as great And even so, 
manj of those who were called were not 
holders of baronies, hut of much smaller 
estates, many, too, were called only occa 
Sionall} Here, then, is to he seen Edward s 
steady design of “ ehminating the doctrine of 
tenure from the region of government ” The 
reluctance of all but the greatest lords to 
attend co-operated in this direction , and 
“Edward I is the creator of the House of 
Lords almost as truU as of the House of 
Commons,” in the sense that to him was due 
the smallness of its numbers, the selection (to 
a great extent) of its members, and the final 
establishment of the principle that it is con 
stituted hv writ of summons, not by tenure 
Nor would it be against the desires of the great 
barons themselves to see the substitution of 
summons for tenure as the quahfication 
For mere tenure-in chief, if accepted, might 
have flooded the House with the lesser chief 
tenants, and have brought into it an> mere 
purchaser of a baronial estate During the 
same period the “lesser barons ’ had gradually 
ceased to attend as barons, and merged into 
the mass of the conntr> freeholders, whom 
they inspired with their high spirit and 
traditions of constitu^-ional resistance, and to 
whom they acted as leaders in shiie moot and 
m national Parliament Under the poliC;^ of 
Edward I and the operation of his statute 
Q,u%a. JEmptoreSj and with the introduction of 
the new idea — representation for all below 
baronial rank, whether chief tenants or not — 
tenure-in chief lost its constitutional value, ^ 
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and the separdtion of chief tencints into harons 
and knights, or nobles and gent^^, was ac- 
comphbhed To complete this it wps only 
required that the right to receive the special 
summons should he regarded as hereditary, 
and this too. as a legal principle, dates from 
Edward I reign A further limitation in 
sense of the word baron was eftected when 
th^crown created barons by letteis patent, 
first in 1387 , but the instances are verj rare 
till the close of Henry VII s reign In these 
patents the right is limited, as a rule, to heirs 
male, vhile the older baronies, by vnt of sum- 
mons, could desc end through females (so Sir 
John Oldcastle became Lord Cobham m right 
of his wife) The mere personal summons, 
not mheritable, continued under Lancastrian 
kings, but definitely ceased under the ludors 
The attempt to create a hfe peerage was 
disallowed as obsolete in the Wenslejdale 
case, 18o6 Smce the Earl of Bristol’s 
case in 1626 the receipt of such a writ is 
an'^mherited right which cannot be denied 
Thus, out of the great mass of barons” of 
the Conquest, the leading families were 
gradually selected (as it were) by the crown 
These families have long since disappeared, 
the crown has supplied their place with a 
body four times as numerous but this bodj 
has now a right with which the crown can 
no longer interfere When the kings of the 
fourteenth century introduced new grades 
(duke, marquis, viscount) beside the old 
baronial body of earls and barons proper, the 
word baron sank to its narrowe&t meaning — 
that which it now bears, a peer who sits b) 
no higher title The bishops, till the Kefor 
mation, sat both in their Old English character 
and in their new character as barons But 
Henry VIII s new sees had no baronies 
attached The number of abbots who sat 
had fallen from 100 or more in the thirteenth 
century to a fixed number of 27 under 
Edward III , those who could claim that 
they did not owe the service of a whole baronv 
were glad to be excused At the Reformation, 
when the abbots were excluded, the balance 
of numbers, for the first time, was left with 
the lay lords 

The pohtical history of the baronage may 
be briefly summed up in three periods — (1) 
The feudal baronage, whose policy was the 
weakening of the central power, and whose 
alliances and habits were those of Normans, 
was nearly eliminated by forfeiture before 
Magna Charta The last great baron of this 
type may be found m Ranulf Earl of Chester, 
who died in 1232 The dispersed character 
of their estates, the vigorous resistance of the 
Old English spirit, the strong arm of the 
Norman king, made this feudal class less 
fornudable than it proved on the Continent 
(2) On its rums had been rising the new 
families of the ministers rewarded by Henrj I 
and Henry II , out of which was formed the 
sl^^ttionsd baronage which took th£ lead in 


winning the Charter, vhich defeated Henrj 
III s plan ot peisonal goiernment, and which 
finally secured from Edward I the results of 
a struggle of a centurj Their t% pical 
repiesentative is Richard, Earl Marshal in 
Henrj III s reign (3) As the great fiefs 
began to fall m to the crown, and as the 
constitutional leadert-hip passed on to the 
knights, the baronage turns from national 
aims to dynastic partisanship, familj ag- 
grandisement, and the ostentation of chi\alr 3 
The people are still onl\ too read\ to heliei e 
in and to accept them as champions But 
the^ become more and moie a nariow class, 
hound up with one or other of the two ro-y al 
houses , and they are left alone at last to 
fight out the "Wars of the Roses bv the aid 
of their own retainers, and to be almost 
exterminated in the struggle let when 
they were gone, and the Church was power- 
less m its anti-national Romamsm, the nation 
was helpless at the feet of the new despotism 
For England still reqmred its nobles, and in 
their woist phases they had plaj ed a necessarj 
part on the political stage Even the selfish 
factiousness of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
century nohinty had been ohhged to adopt 
national gne\ ances for its faction cries , the 
trauitions of noble leadership had been found 
still to have invaluable strength for the 
purposes of the Hundred Years’ War, and 
for the rest, the nobles, busy with plac<^ 
huntmg and court mtngues, left space for 
the silent growth of literature, of commerce, 
and of municipal life 

The great barons may be roughly reckoned 
at 400 in Domesday, nearly half of whom 
held estates in two or more counties The 
number of lesser barons was rather smaller 
B) the thirteenth centurj both classes have 
decreased in numbers, hut the former ha\e 
increased the average size of their estates 
By the end of the next century the baronial 
body has sunk to something less than 100 
families, still holding, nowe\er, a vast pro- 
portion of the lana of England Soon after 
the two representative estates of clergy and 
the Commons had risen up to share with 
them the functions of legislation The 
baronial body retained separate and inde- 
pendent privileges They constituted a 
great part of the standing council, which 
took upon itself the administration when 
the kmg was a minor They held with 
the kmg the supreme 3 udioial power, both 
original and appellate They could he 
judged only by their brother peers Till 
nearly the Yorkist period they were called 
to give counsel and consent for legislation, 
whJe the Commons only had the right of 
petition For general administration they 
were called to “ treat and give counsel , ” the 
Commons only “ to execute and consent 

Selden, Titles of Honour Madox JBoroma 
Anghca, Du^dale Barov of JSn^iland, Sir 
H Nicolas Jffwfcnc Peeu age Lords Meports oa 
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the Ihgnibj of Peer 1825—26 and 1829 esp u 
pt 1 Halmm Middle Ages Stubbs Const Hist 
wssm. Gneist VervcahungbrecM i 130—136 

[A L S] 

Baronets were first created bj James I 
in 1611, when, being in want of money for 
tbe support of the arm'v m Ulster he offered 
the title of baronet to all “yho yould pa> 
into the Exchequer ,£1,080, in three annual 
payments, being the sum required for the 
pay of a hundred foot soldiers for three 
> ears ’* In Ireland baronets were mstituted 
in 1620, and in bcotland by Ghailes I m 
1627 , and called baronets of No\a bcotia 
because it y as onginall\ mtended to establish 
them for the encouragement of the settling of 
Kova bcotia The principle of this digmty 
was to give rank, precedence, and title without 
privilege A baronet was to remam a com 
moner, but his title /'unlike that ot a knight) 
was to be hei editar-v Since the time of Chiles 
II it has been usual to remit the payment 
due to the crown on creation of a baronetcy 
It was intended that the number ot 
baronets should be limited to 200 but the 
number was exceeded even before the death 
of James I 

Barons' War, The The first distinct 
appeal to arms of this war was made in 1263 
by Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester 
Eive 3 - ears before, the incurable misrule of 
E^nry III had provoked the more puhhc 
spinted of his barons to place him under the 
control of a commission of reform, and then 
of a council , from this control he had now 
been for thiee jears strugglmgto free him- 
self, but with little success The situation 
grew daily more distracted , England had two 
rival governments, the king and the Baromal 
Council, each claiming obedience, and for 
bidding what the other commanded, Erom 
time to time efforts had been made to arrange 
the points in dispute, hut m vain Of these 
jiomts the principal were the obseri-ance by 
the king of the Provisions of Oxford, the 
right of holding the rojal castles, the power 
of appointmg and removmg the state officials 
and counsellors, and the exclusion of all 
foreigners from places of trust and profit Not 
one of these demands of the barons could 
Henry be brought to loyally con cede Accord- 
ingly, in June, 1263, the smothered disgust of 
the barons burst mto open war But the cam- 
aign had barely begun when Henry s astute 
rother Bichard, King of the Eomans, mter- 
posed and patched up a kmd of reconciliation 
Some months of troubled peace followed, which 
both parties spent in diligent search after the 
means of gettmg a lasting peace In Decem- 
ber they agreed to submit their quarrel to 
Louis IX of France (St Louis) and the 
chief men of both sides swore solemnly to 
abide bj his decision, whatever it might be 
At Aimens, m Jan , 1264, St Louis heard the 
case that the king in person and the barons laid 
before him, and gave judgment This was m 


favour of the kmg on every one of the pomts 
speafied above, though the “liberties, statutes, 
and laudable customs of the realm of England 
that were before the time of the Provisions ” 
were left mtact [Amiexs, bliss of ] Not- 
withstanding their oaths, the earl and his 
partj easily found an excuse tSat satisfied 
their consciences for retusing to be boimie^ 
b;^ this decision "War was now entered u|)on 
in earnest , and m March the hostile armies 
were lying within a few miles of each 
other — the king’s at Oxford, the earl s 
at Brackley Here a last attempt at a 
pacification proved fruitless Then the com- 
batants parted, the kmg marching to take 
Northampton and Nottingham, the barons to 
add the array of the Londoners to their own, 
and to lay siege to Eochester This operation 
brought on the battle that decided the cam- 
paign For the kmg, alarmed for Eochester, 
hurried to its relief, and finding the siege 
raised on his arrival, went on to the reduction 
of the Cinque Ports De Montfort cautioudy 
followed, and on reaching Fletchmg learned 
that the royal army was but ten miles off, m 
and around the town and Clumao Priory of 
Lewes Thither, on May 14, he led his 
followers, full of religious enthusiasm and 
patriotic ardour, along the slopes of the hush- 
less downs, and, almost with sunrise, burst in 
upon the half-prepared Eoyalists The fiery 
onset of Prmce Edward routed and made havoc 
of the earl’s left wmg, where the Londoners 
fought, but only rendered the baromal victory 
more sure Carried off the field by his fury, 
Edward left his father and uncle to be crushed 
by the right and centre of the attackmg 
force Next day the two kings, Edward 
himself, and his cousm Henry, were prisoners 
in the eail s hands. De Montfort was 
now master of king and kingdom He 
strove hard to effect a settlement , called a 
Parliament of the imperfect tjpe then in use , 
drew up a new scheme of government , and 
was diligent m frammg measures of reform 
At the end of the year he took the step that 
has made him immortal he summoned m 
Henry’s name a national assembly that was the 
first to contam all the elements of a full Parlia- 
ment, duly chosen citizens and burgesses, as 
well as knights of the shire, barons, abbots, 
and bishops This body began its sittings at 
London m January, 1266 , and did its best to 
strengthen the position of its creator But 
this position was already undermmed The 
baromal party had split into sections, one of 
which, under Gilbert Earl of Gloucester, 
openly thwarted Earl Simon’s designs, and at 
last broke away from the old leader altogether 
The end came swiftly on While De Montfort 
was suppressmg disturbances m South Wales, 
Edward escaped from his guards, gathered 
round him his father’s friends and De Mont 
fort’s foes, and by rapid marches secured the 
line of the Severn Early m August, ho wever, 
the slow moving earl had forced a passage 
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aciooa tills barrier, and, the king still in 
his possession, had reached Evesham, hopmg 
to meet his son Simon, who was leadmg the 
levies of the south and east to ]om him With 
this object, on Aug 4, 126o, he was startmg 
from Eveslmm when he was caught b\ his 
acti\ e oppSnent, who had shortly before 
jSi^ddenlj fallen upon and destroyed the 
)Ounger Simonas force at Kemlworth By 
wise and well-executed dispositions he now 
enclosed the old warrior on ever} side, and 
after a stubborn contest, the great earl and 
his bravest followers perished, fighting des- 
peratel} Yet the war Imgered for two years 
longer The harshness of the nctois, who 
pronounced the lands of the rebels forfeit, 
dro\ e the vanquished to despair The siege 
of Kenilwoithwds prolonged till late m 1266 
and at Axholm, in Lincolnshire, another 
obstinate band of outlaws held out stiffl} 
against the assaults of Edward At length 
Axholm was taken , and by this time expe 
n«nce had taught its captor moderation In 
the Dictum oj Kenilwoith he offered milder 
terms to the defenders of the castle, and it 
surrendered at last (Dec , 1266) In the 
meantime others of ‘the Disinherited” had 
seized Ely and one more siege became neces 
sary This lasted tiU the summer of 1267, 
when Edwaid foiced his wa} into the place, 
and thus ended the Barons’ War [Mont- 
roKT, Simon be ] 

W H Blaauw The BaQows’ Wai Pauli Life 
of Simon de Montfori Pr thero Life of Simon 
de Montfori Stubbs Coi st Eist ch xiv 
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Barosa^ The Battle op (March 5 
1811), was fought between the Enghsh and 
Spaniards, and the French, during the Penin 
solar War General Graham, who had been 
blockaded through the wmter in Cadiz, learn 
mg that Soult had marched to Badajos, 
lesolved to nd himself of Victor’s besiegmg 
force To effect this purpose he embarked 
12,000 men, who landed at Tanfa, in the rear 
of the French But with an lU-timed modesty 
Graham gave up the chief command to La 
Pena, the Spamsl general, who s> stematicaUy 
neglected his advice The low ridge of Barosa 
was the key both to offensive and defensive 
movements, and Graham was very anxious to 
hold it , but La Pena ordered him to march 
through a thick wood to Bermeja and left the 
heights of Barosa crowded with baggage and 
defended only b} a wholly inadequate force 
Victor no sooner saw Graham’s corps enter the 
wood than he attacked and took Barosa, cut- 
ting off a Spanish division which was on its 
march Graham, on hearmg of Victor’s tactics, 
at once faced about, and marching back to the 
plain without a moment s hesitation resolved 
to attack, although the ke> of the field of 
battle was already in the enemy’s possession 
accordmgly despatched one body of troops 
itq attack Laval, who was on the flank, while 
^rown and Dilke attacked the heights “ The 


Enghsh boie stiongh onward, and their in- 
cessant slaughtering fire forced the French 
from the hill with the loss of three guns and 
many bra% e soldiers ’ Victor was soon in full 
retreat, and the British, ha-vmg been twenty - 
four hours under arms without food, were 
too exhausted to pursue In the meantime 
La Pena looked i^} on, so that the remains 
of the French arm} , retreating m the greatest 
disorder, were allowed to escape 

Napier Peninsukii War A M Delavoye 
Life of Loid Lynedoch Alison Eist of Em ope 
IX 538 

Barrackpore, an important mihtary 
station in Lower Bengal, fifteen miles fiom 
Calcutta, was the place where, durmg the 
First Burmese War (q v ) the 47th Native 
Eegiment, who were ordered for ser\ice, pre- 
sented a memonal (Oct , 1824), setting forth 
the extreme difficulty of procuring cattle, and 
begging to be reliev ed of the burden of pro 
viding means of conveyance The sepoys 
were informed that they would receive no 
assistance On No\ 1st the 47th broke out 
into open mutiny, and refused to fall m at 
the word After vainly endeavourmg to 
leason with them, the Commandei-in chief 
ordered up several European regiments and a 
detachment of horse artillery The sepoys 
were ordered to march at once, or ground 
arms on then refusal a v oUeyr was discharged 
on them by the aitiUery, and the European 
regiments fell on them The slaughter was 
very great The ringleaders were subse- 
quently tried by court-maitial and executed, 
and others were sentenced to hard labour m 
lions It was at Barrackpore that the first 
mutinous demonstrations took place durmg the 
feepoy rebelhon of 18o7 In February of that 
year the native troops quarteied at this place 
lefused to bite the ends of their caitndges 
On Mar 29 the 34th Native Infantiy muti- 
nied, it was disbanded May 6, the 10th 
Native Infantry havmg been preiiously dis 
banded Mar 31 

Ka^e Sepoy War i 266 seq 

Barr4, Isaac {b 1726, d 1792), in 1746 
entered the army, and served in Flanders and 
Canada In l7o9, he was present, and 
severely wounaed, at the storming of the 
heights of Abraham In 1761, Lord Shel- 
burne gave his vacated seat for Chipping 
Wy combe to Barre Two days aftei taking 
his seat, he made a most violent attack 
on Pitt He strongly supported Bute’s 
government in the debates on the Peace of 
Pans in 1762, and was rewarded for his ser- 
vices by being appointed Adjutant-General 
to the British Forces, and soon afterwards 
Governor of Stirling Castle But on the retire 
ment of Lord Shelburne from the Board of 
Trade, Barre voted in opposition to the Gren- 
V ille ministry in reference to the prosecution 
of Wilkes for libel, and was summarily dis- 
missed from his military appointments and 
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reduced to half-paj in Dec , 1763 He con- 
tinued strenuoubic to oppose the ministi-v m 
their action with legard to AVilkes and general 
warrantb, and his ahihtT as a debatei became 
nioie and more conspicuous On the intro- 
duction of the btamp Act m 176i, he was one 
ot the two or three gentlemen Mho spoke 
against the Act, and th it with great ieser\e 
md remarkable temper ” He w as a firm 
supporter of the pohcj of the Eockingham 
goiemment and on Pitt’s taking office m 
17b6 he received a mmor appointment But 
in Oct , 17bS, he retired with Lord Shel- 
burne, on account ot difierences with the 
Duke of Grafton whom he forthwith attacked 
in Parliament Dm mg the long period of 
Lord jSTortk s administration Barre was out ot 
office, and wis especiali\ acti\e m adiocating 
the cause of the recolted colomes in America, 
ind the right of Wilkes to his seat In the 
second Rockingham administi ition in 17b2, 
Barre w is appointed Treasurer of the Na\y , 
but M hile Buike w as proposmg his Economical 
Reforms, and before the contemplated enact- 
ments could have come to hii» knoM ledge, Bane 
accepted an enormous pension of £3,200 a j ear, 
which, howecer, he was subsequent!} mduced 
to I esign in return for the clei kship of the Pells 
It has been attempted to identify Barre with the 
author of the Lette) s of Juniuh, but the asser 
tion rests on no sufficient evidence The closing 
da}s of Birre, hke those of his old adversar}, 
Lord I^orth, were darkened by blindness 

Walpole Memcir^ of the Eeign of George III 
Stanhope JTnf of E g Trevelyan Eaily Tears 
of (j, J Fox Britton Junvus Eiucidated 

Bam, Gerald de [GncALDus Cam- 

BllBNsIS ] 

Bamer Treaty, The (1715) The 
project of gi\mg the States-General a 
‘ barner’ against France by means of a line 
of fortresses along the frontier had been raised 
in the Grand Alliance negotiations of 1701, 
and again in 1703, but was defeated by 
the hostility of Austna In 1709, however, a 
treaty was concluded between England and 
Holland by which the former hound herself 
to obtam lor the Dutch the right of supply- 
mg garrisons for the Flemish forti esses, in- 
cluding Ypres, Menin, Lille, Tournai, Conde, 
Valenciennes, Charleroi, Namur, Damm, and 
Dendermonde The treaty was signed by 
Townshend on the part of England, as Marl- 
borough refused to he a party to it The 
irrangements were revised and considerably 
altered, much to the disadvantage of the 
Dutch, by a second agreement which was 
come to in 1713, in which the number of 
b trrier fortresses w as greatly curtailed The 
treaty was howe\er, not defimtivel} signed 
till Nov 15, 1715 The chief provisions 
were that the Low Countries were guaranteed 
to the house of Austria, and were not to be 
fiu conditions whatsoever 

The Dutch were to garii&on Namur, Tournai, 


j Memn, Furnes, Wameton, Ypres, and 
Knoque and Dendermonde was to he 
garrisoned jointh by Dutch and Austrian 
troops The Dutch were ver\ dissatisfied 
at this curtailment in the number of towns 
ceded to them, and still more s<^at the com 
mercial stipulations by which England was 
put on the same footmg with Hollandj^«rs 
regards the commerce of the Belgian to^s 
But the tieaty was altogether a disturbing 
element in European politics, and an especial 
source of friction in the relations of England 
and Austna It was one of the causes 
of the ahenation of England and Austria 
preiuous to the beginning of the Seven 
Years War The Barner Treaty was 
annulled by the Treaty of Fontainebleau, 
178*3 [Dtrecht, Treaty or ] 

Koch and Schoell Histovn e des Traite<f ii ch 
11 Lecky Sist of the Eighteenth Century, 
Wyon Reign of Q Anne 

Barrowists, The, who derived tl]^ir 
name from one of their leaders, Heniy 
Barrow, a lawjei, were a sect of Separatists 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, closely 
allied in their doctnnes with the Brownists 
Henry Bairow was exammed before the 
I Court of High Commission in 1587, for his 
schibmatical and seditious opinions,” and 
imprisoned, hut contmued to issue inflam- 
matory pamphlets urging the abolition of 
episcopacy , he was found guilty of “ writing 
and publishing sundry seditious books and 
pamphlets tending to the slander of the 
queen and go\ emment, and was executed at 
Tyburn, April 6, 1693 The Barrowists 
shared the aversion of the Browmsts to legal 
mimstry , and were deemed stiH more proper 
subjects for persecution They refused to 
hold any communication mth the Chuich on 
the grounds First, that the worship of the 
English Church was idolatrous , second, 
that unsanctified persons were admitted into 
the Church, third, that the preachers of 
the Chuich of England had no lawful callmg , 
and fourth, that the government was un- 
godly For these views many of them were 
imprisoned, and m 1593 on the passing of 
the Act making a monthly attendance at 
church compulsory, a great number of the 
sect went with the Browmsts to Holland, 
and subsequently founded a new home in 
America 

J B Marsden Christian Churches and Sects 
Moshexm Eoclesiasiical History Bogue and Ben 
nett, Eist of Dissenters j 175 &c 

Barton, Andrew {d lol2), was a contem- 
porarv of Sir Andrew Wood, and one of Scot- 
land’s first great naval commanders In 1497, 
he was in command of the escort which accom- 

n ed Perkm Warheok when he left Scot- 
In 1512, after doing considerable 
damage to the English shipping, he was kiUed 
m an engagement with two ships that had heqn 
expressly fitted out against him, and had fallen 
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an with him m the Downs Bhs death was 
one of the grievances which led to the m- 
vasion of England by James Y , and the 
battle of Flodden Field 

Barton, Elizabeth {d lo34), better 
known as^he Nun, or Holy Maid of Kent, 
was the servant of Kichard Masters, incum 
"Wit of the parish of Aldington in Kent 
The awe excited bj the moral tone of some 
of her ravings when under the influence of 
epilepsy suggested to her master and others 
the possibilitN of making her a means of fan- 
ning the growing discontent against the king 
She was accordingly taught to counteifeit a 
state of trance, and then to give utterance to 
prophecies respecting matters declaied to be 
revealed to her by the Holy Ghost As her 
words were all m support ot the clerical party 
and against the king s recent legislation, she 
was regarded with great f a\ our by the clergj 
generally , she corresponded with Queen 
Catherine and Charles V , and became in a 
^ort time a dangerous power in England 
When, however, she boldly declared, among 
other things, that if Henry divorced Catherme, 
and man led agam during her hfetime, he 
should not be a king a month longer, but 
die a villain’s death, it was thought high 
time to take particular notice ot hei madness, 
and b} the Inng’s orders she and her more 
prominent accomplices were arrested Having 
confessed their imposture upon examination 
in the Star Chamber, Elizabeth Barton and 
her fellow conspirators were ordered to read 
their confession the next Sunday at St Paul’s 
Cross, immediately after the sermon The 
whole matter of the imposture was then 
brought formally before the Parhament, and 
Barton and six others were attainted of high 
treason, and executed May o, lo34 

HaJl Chroniile Proude H^st of Eng , u 

164 &c Statute 25 Hen Vni c U 

Basilicon. Boron (The Ro^al Gift) is 
the title of a work written b} King James I 
m 1599, and addressed to his eldest son Prmoe 
Henry In this work he maintains that the 
kingly office is ecclesiastical as well as civil, 
and therefore the king is necessarily head 
of the Church, and that equality among 
ministers is inconsistent with monarchy The 
tract advocates the establishment of epis 
copacy, and the banishment of the principal 
Presbyterian ministers m the country 

1 he Basihcon Boron was printed at Edinburgh 

inl603 

Basing House, the seat of the Marquis 
ot Winchester, was one of the Eo\ alist strong- 
holds in the Civil Wars Standing as it did a 
short distance from Basingstoke, it commanded 
one of the principal roads to the West It 
was several times attacked by the Parha- 
mentanan forces without success Finally, 
after a long and briUiant defence, it was taken 
bv Cromwell, October 16, 1645, and burnt to 
the ground <*The jubilant Eoyahsts had 


gi\en it the name of BasUnff House,” on 
account of the difficulty experienced by their 
opponents before it 

Clarendon Mist oj the Behellion Carlyle, 
Cromwell 

Bass Bock, The Fortress of, m the 
Firth of Forth, was held by some of its Jacobite 
prisoners, who oveipoweied their guard, for 
James II from 1691 to 1694, when the little 
gamson, numbering about tw enty men, capi- 
tulated on honourable terms 

Bassem, The Treati of (Dec 31, 
1802), was concluded between the English 
and Bajee Kao, the Peishwa Its stipu- 
lations were that a British force of 6,000 
infantry, with a smtable complement ol 
artillery, should be stationed within the 
Peishwd’s dominions that districts in the 
Deccan, yueldmg twent\ -six lacs of rupees a 
■sear, were to be assigned for their support, 
that the Peishwa should entertain no Euro- 
peans in his service belonging to anv nation 
at war with the Enghsh , that he should 
engage in no hostilities or negotiations with- 
out their concurrence, and should refer all 
his claims on Suiat, the Nizam, and the 
Guicowar,to the arbitration of the Governor- 
General The treaty also guaranteed their 
rights to the southern jaghirdars feudatones 
of the Peishwa [B^jee Kao, Wellesley, 
Marquis ] 

Wellesley Bespatohes Mill Mist of India 

Basset, Philip (d 1271), was a member 
of the great judicial family which furmshed 
so many judges and ministers to the Angevin 
kings In 1233 he joined in the re\olt of 
Kichard IMarshaU, but quickly returned 
to his allegiance, and was one of Henry’s 
staunchest supporters against the barons In 
1261 he was appomted Justiciar of England, 
seemingly m conjunction with Hug,h le 
Despenser, and held the office till 1263 He 
fought most bravely m the battle of Lewes 
(“ Sir Phihp Basset, that brave knight, worst 
was to overcome,” says Kobert of Gloucester), 
but was eventually taken prisoner The 
king’s victory at Evesham released him, but 
he was not restored to his ofiice, though 
constantly employed in the royal seruce till 
his death 

Bastwick, JoH^ (d lo93), a physician, 
puhhshed in a woik entitled Flagellum 
ficis (ISdo), attacks which he declared to be 
directed solely against the Pope and the Koman 
Catholic clerg> , but which were considered by 
the Enghsh bishops to reflect on themselves 
For this he was condemned by the High 
Commission Court to fine and imprisonment 
While in prison he wrote two other works, 
Apolosieticus ad Piesules Anghcame (1636), 
and The ITew L%tany (1637), m which he 
accused the bishops an inclmation to 
Popery For this he was sentenced, in 1637, 
to a fine of £5,000, the loss of his ears, the 
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pilloi> , and perpetual impnsoiimert In 1640 
he was released the Long Parliament, the 
proceedings* against him cancelled, and d£o,000 
gi\ en him m reparation Bast wick was ali\ e 
in 1648, but when he died is imcertain 
Clarendon speaks of him ass ‘ a half-witted, 
crack-brained fellow, imknown to either uni- 
Yersity or the College of Phi siciins, but one 
that had spent his time abroad between the 
schools and the camp, and had gotten a 
doctor&hip and Latm 

Clarendon Hist of the Rebellion in 58 

Basutoland, the north eastern proimee 
of Cape Colom with which it was in- 
corporitf^d in 1871 was annexed b\ Great 
Bntain in 1868 It wass plated under the 
government of Cape Colon >, and its local 
ahiirs were administered an agent ap- 
pointed b'v the governor at Cape Town and 
bj five magistrites each presidmg oier a 
special distiict But the government of the 
colom found itseh constantly in diflSculty 
wuth the native tribes and negotiations aie 
now (1884) pending tor the lesumption of the 
control of the proimce M the Colonial Ofiite 

Batavia, The Ciptcee or (1811) is 
chieflv interesting as being the conquest of the 
last surviiing French settlement mthe East 
In the \ ear 1810 the island of Jaia had come 
into the possession of France bj the incorpora 
tion ot the kingdom of Holland with the French 
empire , and the Indian government was 
bent upon its reduction In IVIarch, 1811, 
10,700 men were sent out under Sir b Auch- 
muty, and early in August landed about 
twelve miles to the east of the town of 
Batavia The united French and Dutch 
troops abandoned Batavia, and took up a 
position in a verj strong camp called Fort 
Comelma On August 8th the outposts 
were driven in, and the advanced works were 
occupied bv the Enghsh At length it was 
decided to make a desperate attack on the mam 
fort, as the lateness of the season necessitated 
speedy action The attack was delivered from 
three sides at daybreak on the morning of the 
26th On the right Colonel Gillespie burst 
m, and pushed the defenders before him 
until they were met on the other side by the 
assaulting parties in the centre and left who, 
after a stubborn fight, had almost simulta- 
neouslj o\ erthrown the defenders and burst m 
The storming force lost 872 men m killed and 
wounded The few troops who escaped from, 
Foit Cornelius, after resisting for a few days, 
came in , and with them the whole island was 
surrendered to the British to be, however, at 
the close of the war restored to the Dutch 
Alison Hist 0 / Europe ix 684 James Naval 

JBTtef Annual Regtsiei 1811 

Bate’s Case (1606) The Levant Com- 
pany, which had been granted by Elizabeth a 
monopoly of the trade with Turkey and 
Venice, had allowed non-members_to import 


: cuiiints on payment ot os 6a per cwt 
i Upon the dissolution of the company in 1603, 

I the goiemment contmued the imposition 
In 1606 a merchant, John Bate, refused to 
paj, and the case was brought before the 
Comt of Exchequer which gave judgment 
foi the crown It was laid dovii fiom the 
bench that the rosal power was double,-^ 
oidinmy, un change ible without authontj ^ 
Pirhament, and absolute, van mg accordmg to 
the king’s wisdom, under the alisolute power 
came all matters of commerce, mcluding 
customs Belying upon this decision, Cecil 
published, in 1608, a £ool of Bates imposing 
tiesh duties on man> articles In 1610 the 
Commons declaied that impositions without 
consent of Parliament were unconstitutional, 
and petitioned for then remo\ al , from this 
time the question constantly recurred in the 
struggle between Parliament and the crown 
S R Gai diner Hist of Eng 1608—1642 chap 
L. Hallam Const Hist chap vi 

Batll, Opdee or THE, is generally snpposSi 
to ha\ e been estabhshed Henry IV at his 
coronation m 1399 After that it became the 
practice of English kings to create Knights of 
the Bath preiuous to their coronation, and 
upon othsr great occasions But after the 
coronation of Charles II the practice fell into 
abeyance, tiU the order was revived by 
George I in 1725 It was subsequently 
remodelled b> the Prince E-egent in 18lo, and 
at present consists of three classes — Knights 
Grand Cross, or G 0 B ’s , Knights Com- 
manders, or KGB 8 , and Companions, or 

OB’S 

Bath, WinniAM PT7LTE^ET, Earl or 
(5 1682, d 1764), was of good familj and m- 
hented a large fortune He entered the 
House of Commons (1705) and distinguished 
himself on the Vniig side during the last 
years of Anne’s reign, having contracted 
a close friendship with Walpole He 
defended his friend when he was sent to the 
Tower on the charge of corruption [Wal- 
pole ] On the accession of George I , Pnl- 
tenev became one of the Secretaries of State 
In the political language of the daj he, 
Stanhope, and Walpole were known as the 
three “grand allies” When Walpole’s 
quarrel with Stanhope resulted m his retire- 
ment from of&ce, Pulteney followed his 
patron (1717) When Walpole became 
supreme m 1721, Pulteney naturally ex- 
pected a position in the Cabinet Instead, a 
peerage was offered him In disgust he, after 
some hesitation, joined the Opposition (1725), 
and in conjunction with Bolmghroke brought 
out the VtafUman, a journal in which 
Walpole was bitterly attacked In 1728 he 
conducted a vigorous assault on Walpole’s 
sinking fund, hut without much success , but 
his speech against Walpole’s excise scheme 
was more successful, and the minister was 
obliged to withdraw the obnoxious measure 
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Pulteney’s name had previously been struck 
ofi: the list of pn\y councillors He sup 
ported the Prince of Wales m opposition to 
the kini? and Walpole In 1 740 be was one of 

those who seceded from the House — an unwise 
step which he attempted mvam to excuse In 
1741 he conducted that last grand attack on 
.Walpole’s foreign polic> which drove himfrom 
^ce Pulteney, however, declined to form a 
mimstry, and retired into the Upper House as 
Lord Bath He gradually sank mto insignifi- 
cance, and his popularity waned In 1743 his 
friends succeeded m persuadmg him to come 
forward as candidate for the premiership in 
opposition to Pelham , he failed, howevei, 
although supported by the splendid talents 
of Carteret In 1746, he and Gran\ille 
(Carteret) were commissioned by the Inng 
to form a ministry This, the “ Forty hours’ 
IMinistry,” was an egregious failure, and the 
Pelhams returned to power Long before 
his death Pulteney had become altogether 
f(ygotten by the political world His talents 
were considerable, and his pubho life was 
on the whole respectable, and marked b\ 
uprightness and integrity , but he was some- 
what wanting in steadfastness of purpose and 
discretion His parliamentary eloquence ap- 
pears to have been of a ^ery high order 
Besides some poems which were highly 
praised by Pope, Pulteney was the author of 
several vigorous political pamphlets 

Coxe Memoirs of Walpole H Walpole 
Oeoi ge II , and Catalogue of Boyal and Ndhle 
Authors [LOS] 

Bathurst, Allen, 1st Earl (h 1684, 
d 1775), entered Trimtv College, Oxford, m 
1699 He was returned for the borough of 
Cirencester m 1705, and was created a baron 
in 1711 In 1723, at the attamder of Atter- 
bury, he bitterly taunted the bishops for their 
animosity agamst their brother As a Tory 
politician, he supported the claim of Bolmg- 
broke to be restored to his seat in the House 
of Lords During Walpole’s admmistration 
he was an active member of the opposition 
From 1757 to 1760 he was Treasurer to 
George, Prmce of Wales, and in 1762 was 
created Earl Bathurst A somewhat acnmo 
mous pohtician, his speeches were marked by 
their caustic wit and brilhancy of metaphor 

Bathurst, Henry, 2nd Eael (5 1714, 
d 1794), the son of Allen, first earl, entered 
Parliament for Cirencester m 1736 He was a 
steady opponent of Sir Robert Walpole, and 
in 1745 was made Solicitor-General to the 
Prince of Wales by the Leicester House 
party On the death of the prmce, he took 
steps to conciliate the court, and was re 
warded m 1754 by a pmsne judgeship On 
the death of Charles Yorke in 1770, he was 
appomted one of the three Commissioners to 
hold the Great Seal “ Ko one ot the three,” 
says Lord Campbell, ‘‘had any confidence 
in himselt or in his colleagues And after 
BEisT —5* 


the learned trio had gone on for a twelve- 
month floundering and blundermg, the public 
dissatisfaction was so loud that some change 
was considered necessar\ ” The change 
made was the appointment of Lord Bathurst 
to the Woolsack Left to himself, he got on 
better than he had done with his two 
colleagues, and rehed with such modest} on 
the help of better men that he made few 
mistakes In 1778 he resigned the Great 
Seal into the hands of Lord Thurlow, and 
became President of the Council, wluch 
office he held till Lord North’s resignation 
His last years he spent in letirement in the 
country He has been justl} called “one of 
the weakest, though one of the worthiest of 
our Chancellors ’ 

Campliell Lives of the Chancellors Foss 
Judges of England 

Batklirst, Henry, 3rd Earl (5 1762, d 
1834), was the son of the second Earl 
Bathurst In 1804 he was appointed Master 
Worker of the !IMint In 1807 he became 
President of the Board of Trade In 1809 
he was Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
which he held onl} from Oct 11 to Dec 6 On 
June 11, 1812, he was appointed Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, and discharged the 
duties of the office for nearly sixteen years 
In 1828 he was appointed President of the 
Council, which office he retained till the 
resignation of the Wellington administration 
in 1831 

Bats, The Parliament of (1426), was 
the name given to the Parhament which 
assembled m this year when the quarrel 
between the Duke of Gloucester and Cardinal 
Beaufort was at its height It received its 
name from the bats or bludgeons carried by 
the hostile and excited partisans of the nv^ 
statesmen 

Battle ATbTbey Y^as founded by William 
the Conqueror on the site of the battle of 
Hastings, the high altar standing, it is said, 
on the very spot where Harold planted his 
banner It was not consecrated till 1094 
The abbey, which was dedicated to St 
Martm, and filled with Benedictme monks 
from Marmoutier in Normandv, was richly 
endowed bj the Conqueror, and enjoyed 
many privileges, mcluding that of sanctuary 
The abbot was mitred and was a peer of Parlia- 
ment At the dissolution of the monasteries 
m Henry VIH ’s reign, the income of the 
abbey was estimated at £880 14s The 

bmldings of the abbey, which are partly in 
rums, and have been partly converted into a 
dweUing-house, show that the structure must 
anciently hd\e been of great extent and 
magnificence The Roll op Battle Abbey, 
which was lodged in the keeping of the 
abbot, contained a list of all those who 
fought on the Norman side in the battle of 
Hastmgs The catalogue was, however, much 
tampered with by the monks m later times. 
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and IS of comparatively little value as an 
authority A remnant ot the exception il 
position of Battle Abbev is to be toimd in 
the fact that the incumbent of the pari&h 
IS still included among the Deans of Peculiaits, 
though he does not appear to have aii> special 
duties 

Camden Britannia Dugiale Monaaticon 
Freeman Norman f otv^uent iv 406 An account 
of two manuscript Chromcles of Battle ap 
parently of small lalue is given by Hardy 
icriptiw Catalogue in 23 163 

Baxter, Richard (b lOlo, d 1691), a 
celebrated Xoncontormist divune, was m earlier 
bfe a clerg\ man of the Church of England, 
and m 1640 was presented to the living ot 
Kiddei minster During the Civil War he was 
chaplam to Whille^ s regiment, and in this 
cap ttit'^ w is present at the sieges of Bndge 
■water, E\ettr, Biistol, and Worcester fie 
was % ver\ moderate supporter of the Presb^ 
terian church politv, and m temporal matters 
an adherent of limited monaich\ , so that he 
was a strong opponent of Cromwell during 
the later ^ ears ot the Projector’s life At the 
Restoration Baxter was ippointed one ot the 
royal ehaplaina, and took a leading part m the 
Sayo\ conterence He was e-ven offered the 
bishopric of Hereford, which he refused In 
1662 however on the pa^^sing of the Act of 
TJniformit'v , Baxter quitted the Church and 
remained tor some years m retirement In 
1672 he settled m London, and lectured at 
se\ eral Dissenting places of worship Subse 
quentlj , however, he was much harassed by 
legal proceedings under the Conventicle Act, 
and in 1686 was brought before Jeffreys, who, 
treating him with his usual brutahty, sen- 
tenced him to eighteen months imprisonment, 
and hned him 600 marks Baxter was an 
extraordinarily prohfic wnter of polemics and 
works on divinity, and is said to lia\ e composed 
over 160 treatises Some of them, e g , fhe 
Samts* Everlasting Eut, and Eeasons for the 
Chiistian Eehgion, are still widely popular 
Baxters Practical Woifcs with Life by W 
Orme Loud 1830 {23vols) Tulloeh Enghtk 
JPi rtf intsm and its Leaders Baxter s Narr thve 
OT the Most Meinoidbie Passages of hi$ Life and 
Times (169t>) Sir J Stephen^ Essays tn Eccle 
siastuial Biography 

Bayeux Tapestry, The, was m all 
probability the idea, and possibly, m great 
measure, the handiwork, of Matilda, wife of 
William the Conqueror It is a long narrow 
strip ot tapestrj or needle- work representing, 
m a number of pictures worked in woollen 
thread the battle of Hastings and the events 
which led to it It is twenty inches wide and 
two hundred and fourteen feet long, and is 
divided into seventy two compartments, with 
Latin superscriptions indicating the objects 
repiesonted The lapestry is an authority of 
the utmost value for the period with which 
it deils It was presented by Matilda to 
the cathedral of Ba^eux of vhich see her 
brother in law Odo was bishop, and it is to 


be seen at the present day on the museum at 
Bajeux 

The Bayeux Tapestry has been reproduced m 
engravmgs by Stoth^d folio 1747 and in 
photographs by J Comte 4to 1879 It has 
also been engraved by the Antiquarian Society 
with elucidations by Gr C Bruce, 1855 For 
an exhaustive and valuable discu/^ion of the 
character ongm &e , of the Tapestry, see Free 
man, Noi man Conquest m o03 seq ^ 

BeacRy Head, The Battle oe (June 
30, 1690), fought during the war of the 
Austrian Succession between the Enghsh and 
Dutch on the one side and the French on the 
other, terminated in a victory for the latter 
Lord Tornngton, who commanded the com- 
bined English and Dutch fleet, had abandoned 
the Isle ot Wight to the French, under Tour- 
ville, and retieated up the Channel, when 
peremptory orders from the Privy Council to 
engage the enemy were sent him Accordingly , 
when the enemy were sighted, he bore down 
upon them, placing the Dutch ships in the 
\an He had less than sixty sail of the lin^ 
and the French had eightyi- But his ships 
were superior m equipment and crews to 
those of the enemy The Dutch, under 
Evertsen, fought braxely for several houris, 
receiving very little assistance fiom the rest 
of the fleet, and they finally drew off in a 
shattered condition Tomngton thereupon 
sought refuge in the Thames His conduct 
and motives on this occasion were loudly con- 
demned, and the action was looked upon as a 
highly disgraceful one for England The 
only use Toun ille made of his victory was to 
burn Teignmouth [Toreington, Viscount ] 
Macaulay Hist of Eng m 608 

Beacons, or signal-fires on the coast and 
on conspicuous positions in the inland countrv , 
intended to give notice of the approach of an 
enemy oi of other danger, have been used 
from an early period m England According 
to Stow, beacons were set up by Edward TI 
when the landing of Mortimer and Queen 
Isabella was expected They were regularly 
used at stated places along the line of the 
Boiders, to give warning of raids of the 
Scots Lord Coke says that regular heaoons, 
“pitch-boxes as they now be,’ were estab 
lished only after the reign ot Edward III 
Inland beacons were erected by the sheriffs at 
the expense of the countrv , beacons on the 
coast w ere origmaUy under the superintend- 
ence of the Lord High Admiral, and subse 
quently, by 8 Ehz , chap 1 transferred to 
the corporation of Irmitv House 

Beaconsfield, Benjamin Disraeli, Earl 
OF (b 1805, d 1881;, was the eldest son of 
Isaac Disraeli, the author of the CtDiosiUes 
of Liter atm e He was first destined for the 
law, but he soon turned to literature In 
1827 he pubhshed his first novel, V'lviavt 
Grer/, and subsequently travelled on the 
Continent and in the East for some years 
In the year 1832 he appeared as the Radical 
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Cdnaid ite for High ‘Wycomhe His opinions 
were gradually changing, and in 1836 he 
pubhshed a senes called Ihe Letters of Eiimtf 
mede, which was a violent attack on the 
Liberal party In 1837 he was returned as 
Conservative member for Maidstone His 
first speech in the House was a conspicuous 
failure, it concluded with the well-known 
^rds “I have begun several times many 
things and I have often succeeded at last I 
shall sit down now , but the time will come 
when jou will hear me” Dunng the fiist 
years of his parliamentar\ career he was a 
supporter of Sir Eobert Peel , but when Peel 
pledged himself to abolish the Com Laws in 
1845 Mr Disraeli turned towards the Pro- 
tectionists, and at once became their leader 
In December, 1852, Lord John Eussell re- 
signed, and Lord Derbj entered office with 
Mr Disraeh as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
In 1858 he returned to office and brought in 
a Eeform Bill, which, howe\ er, did not meet 
W 5 ^h much support The Liberals again 
returned to office, and for ten years longer 
Mr Disraeh led the opposition, and seieiely 
criticised Lord Palmerston’s foreign polic\ 
In 1867 the Liberals once more resigned, and 
Lord Deiby and Mr Disraeh came into pow er 
They immediately brought in and carried a 
Eeform Bill on the basis of household suffrage, 
which was carried after a violent and bitter 
struggle In Eeb , 1868, Lord Derby retired 
and Mr Disraeh became Prime Minister 
His tenure of office was, however, verj short 
Mr Gladstone earned his Irish Church Eesohi- 
tions against the government and in the 
general election which followed the Conserva- 
tives were completely beaten Mr Disraeh 
declined to take office in 1872, but in 1874 
Mr Gladstone dissolved, and when a general 
election returned the Conservatives with a 
majontv of fifty, Mr Disraeh became Prime 
Mimster, holding office for six years Several 
measures of domestic legislation were passed 
dunng this penod, including a Factory Act 
(1878), an Ptisans’ Dwellings Act, and the 
Agncultural Holdings Act In March, 1876, 
pubhc indignation m England was violently 
excited by the reports of atrocious cruelties 
practised b’v the Turks on the Bulgarian Chris- 
tians , and the support given by the government 
to the Porte was made the text for vigorous 
attacks by some of the leading Liberal states 
men In Aug , 1876, Mr Disraeh was raised 
to the peerage by the title of Earl of Beacons- 
field Throughout 1876 and 1877, the Prime 
Mimster, in spite of much opposition in 
the country, and the withdrawal of two of 
his own colleagues. Lord Derby and Lord 
Carnarvon, continued to maintain a guarded 
and even hostile attitude towards Eussia, 
and when the Eussians seemed about to enter 
Constantinople, the British fleet was ordered 
to the Dardanelles, and an Indian contingent 
was brought to Malta When a treaty was 
concluded between the belhgerents at San 


Stefano, Lord Beaconsfield insisted that the 
document should be submitted to the great 
powers A general congress at Berlin 
followed, which Lord Beaconsfield himself 
attended as one of the representatives of 
England, and m the summer of 1878 the 
Eastern Question was temporarily set at rest 
by the Treaty of Berlin In the generil 
election of 1880 the Liberals were returned 
by an enormous majority, and Lora Beacoiis- 
field resigned In the winter of IbSl 
he was prostrated hy a complication of 
maladies, and succumbed, alter a se\tie 
struggle, on April 19th He was huiied 
at Hughenden, in Buckinghamshire, and a 
memorial was loted to him in "Westminster 
Abbey hy Parliament Lord Beaconsfield 
was the author of a poem, The JRevolu- 
itonary Ep%c^ a Life of Loid G^eotge BentmcK, 
several pohtical pamphlets and a number of 
novels, m which many of his ideas and 
theories on politics may be traced The best 
known of these hriUiant pohtical romances 
are Sybil, Coning shy, Tanaed, and Endyrmon, 
which last was published within a few months 
of the writer’s death 

G- Brandes CharakterlUd Cucheval Clangny 
Loid Beacon sjield et son Temps T P 0 Connor, 
I/ife, Clayden England under Lord Beacon^Jield 
Beaconsfield s Speeches 

Beadle, or Bedell (Old-Eng bydel, from 
Anglo-Saxon, heodan, to hid), properly means 
the apparitor of a court who summoned persons 
to appear in answer to charges brought against 
them Bedells seem before the Conquest to 
have occupied a position on the juri'sdictionb of 
the hherties, and lands held in sac and soc, 
corresponding to that of under-hailifl The 
estate of Leominster had, according to Domes- 
day Book, eight propositi, or reexes, and 
eight bedelli Their privileges were, to ha\ e 
a little land of their own, and to be exempt 
from manual labour The kmg s bedells 
were personages of considerable importance, 
and are mentioned in the hsts of tenants-in- 
chief in Bedfordshire After the Conquest 
the office sank in importance, and the bedells 
appear as criers in the manor courts, and in 
Shakespeare’s time as petty village function- 
aries, in the forest courts they made pro- 
clamations and executed processes , while 
rural deans employed bedells to cite clergy to 
visitations, whence came the present parochial 
beadles At Oxford Uniiersity there is 
one esquire bedell and three yeomen bedells, 
each attached to the faculties of law, 
medicine, and arts , they are elected in con- 
vocation, and can he forced, if necessary , to 
resign at the end of the year Then duty 
consists chiefly in hearing the maces before 
the Chancellor and "Vice-Chancellor At Cam- 
hndge, where there are three esquire bedells 
and one yeoman hedeU, they are supposed to 
attend professors as well 

Elhs, Introd/Uickon to Domesd^ey, Stedu^ta UtwOm 
^ Oasonienm 
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Beatoil»DATiD,CAiiDr&iAL(6 1494, 1346), 
the son of James Beaton, of Balfour, ’was 
educated at the ■Uni\ersitv of Pans, where 
he became intimate with the Duke ot Albans , 
and m 1519 A\as appomted ambaesador fiom 
Scotland to tne Prench Court He was 
emplo\ed in \anous negotiations at Pans 
and Borne, in which he acquitted himseli so 
well that he was made a cardinal hv Paul III 
in lo38 On the death of his uncle, Arch- 
bishop James Beiton, in lo39, he succeeded 
him as Archbishop of St Andrews, m which 
capacity he showed mach ztal in the persecu- 
tion of the Protesstants Three \eara later, 
on the death of J imes V , he endeavoured to 
get possession of the infant Queen of Scots, 
and to ohtiin the regency by means of a 
forged will, but failed, and was for a time 
impnsoned On his release he became 
Chancellor of ScotUiid in lo46, and distin 
guished himself b\ his zeal m bringing to 
the stake those Protestants on whom he 
could lay hands His crueltj towards the 
members of the Keformed party, together 
with his Fiench and Italian sympathies, 
caused the cardinal to he bitterlj hated hy 
the Reformeis A plot {to which Henry YIII 
and the English Pnvy Council were probably 
parties) vas concocted for his assassination 
On Maj 29, lo46, his castle of St Andre^^s 
was seized by Herman Leslie, the Master of 
Rothes, with Earkaldy of Orange, and others, 
and he was murdered. His character is thus 
stated m the Xeoncffraphia Scotwa — “The 
cardinal was hy nature of immoderate ambi- 
tion, by long experience he had acquired 
address and refinement, and insolence grew 
upon him from contmual success His high 
shition m the Church placed him in the way 
of great employments, his abilities were 
equal to the greatest of these, nor did he 
reckon any of them to be above his merit 
He was one of the worst of men — a 
proud, cruel, unrelenting, and licentious 
tyrant ” 

Icomc^a'jpm, Scotica Tytler Onginal Letters 
Enos:, Eislory Pitscoif%0 Chrm j 488 Cook, 
Sut of the Eefovmaiion %n ScotUind T H 
Burton, Eisi of Scotland 

Beaton, James (d 1539), was made High 
Treasurer of Scotland, 1605 , m 1509 he was 
appointed to the archbishopric of Glasgow, 
and m 1523 was translated to St Andrews 
He took part in the fray of “Cleanse the 
Causeway ^ (1520) between the Douglas and 
Hamilton factions, and subsequently became 
an object of mtense interest to English poli- 
ticians, who sought to wm him o\er to an 
Enghsh alhance He is said to have been 
crifty and subtle,” and he eertamly 
managed to evade *Wolsey’s elaborate plans 
for getting possession of his person At last, 
in a rash moment, the archbishop quitted the 
castle of St Andrews, and was seized and im- 
prisoned for a short time He finallj became an 
allj of England and a great fnend of Wolsey 


As Chancellor of Scotland, he granted Queen 
Margaret a divorce from her husband, the 
Earl of Angus, though she found it necessary 
to obtam a papal dispensation as well 

Beaton, Joies, a nephew of Cardinal 
Beaton, obtained the archbishopr?^ of Glas- 
gow, loo2 He was secietary to Mary Queen 
ot Scots, m whose behalf he pressed on 
alhance with Spam, lo6o In later years 
he became Mary’s ambassador in France, 
where he unsuccessfully attempted to obtain 
aid for her 

BeaxLchamp, The Family of, was 
founded m England at the Herman Con 
quest hy Hugh de Bello Campo or Beauchamp 
The earldom of Warwick was conveyed to 
the famil} hy Isabella, sister and heiress of 
William de Mauduit She mamed William 
de Beauchamp, Baron of ElmSley {d 1268), 
the seventh representative of the family 
from Hugh Their son Wilham was first 
Earl of Warwick, and Guy, the second eaoA, 
IS known to history as “ The Black Dog of 
Arden” Richard, the fifth earl, married 
the widow ot his uncle, Richard Beauchamp, 
Earl of Worcester, and their son Henry was 
created Premier Earl of England and Duke 
of Warwick, but he died without male issue 
m 1445, so that the dukedom and the male 
line of this branch of Beauchamps expired 
But his other honours passed to his daughter 
A n ne, and on her death at the age of six 
they reverted to her aunt Anne, who mar 
ned the great Kmg maker, Richard Hevdle, 
Earl of Sahsbury, subsequently created Earl 
of Warwick [Heville ] On the death of her 
daughters, Anne’s inheritance was restored 
to her, and by her transferred to King 
Henry Yn The present Earl Beauchamp is 
descended from the second son of William de 
Beauchamp, Baron of Elmsley, m the female 
line The peerage was created m 1815 

Beaxifort, The Family or, was descended 
from John of Gaunt and Catherine, widow of 
Sir Hugh Swynford He mamed her in 1 396, 
but all their children were born before thiA 
marnage These children were four in number 
J ohn, created Earl of Somerset and Marquis of 
Dorset, Henry, afterwards Bishop of Win- 
chester and cardmal, Thomas, Chancellor and 
Duke of Exeter , and Joan, mamed to Ralph 
Heville, Earl of Westmoreland The name of 
Beaufort which they hore was den\ed from a 
castle belonging to the Duke of Lancaster in 
Anjou They were aU legitimated bj a statute 
passed in 1397, by royal letters patent and a 
papal decree The letters patent were con- 
firmed by Heniy I Y ,who, however, introduced 
a restrictive clause “excepta dignitate regali,” 
which now appears as an interhneation in the 
patent roR of 20 Richard II From John 
Beaufort, Earl of Somerset, was descended 
Margaret, the mother of Henry YII , and 
thus arose the Tudor claim to the throne 
[Tudoe, j Charles Somerset, the illegitimate 
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son of Henry, third Duke of Somerset, was 
created Earl of Worcester hy Henry VTTT 
The fifth earl, a distmgmshed partisan of 
Charles I , was created Marquis of Worcester 
in 1642 His grandson, the thir d marquis, 
ijras createflj. Duke of Beaufort m 1682 

"N Beaufort, Hene.'i, Cardin al {b 1377, 
d 1447), was the natural son of John of G-aunt 
hy Catherine Swj nford In 1398 he was made 
Bishop of Lincoln, and m 140o translated to 
Winchester In 1403 he was appomted 
Chancellor, hut resigned the Great Seal on 
his appointment to Wmchester During the 
latter part of Henry lY s reign, Beaufort 
sided with the Prince of Wales, and was 
accused, apparently not altogether without 
reason, of urgmg him to compel his father to 
abdicate m his favour On Henry Y ’a 
accession he once more received the Great 
Seal, which he retamed till 1417, when he pro 
ceeded to Constance to attend the Council 
^hich '^\as endeavourmg to heal the great 
schism m the Church Beaufort exerted his 
influence to mduce the Council to elect a 
Pope before proceedmg with the reformation 
of the Church In gratitude for his assist- 
ance, the new Pope, IMartm Y, offered 
him a cardinal’s hat, which, however, the 
kmg refused to allow him to accept On 
the accession of Henry YI, Beaufort T^aa 
appointed one of the members of the Coun 
cii of Eegency, and, in 1424, was for the 
third time mvested with the office of Chan- 
cellor, which he held till 1426 Throughout 
the whole of Henry YI ’s minority, Beau- 
fort’s great aim was to counteract the dan- 
gerous influence of Gloucester, whose selfish 
schemes both at home and abroad threatened 
the greatest danger to the State The first 
great quarrel between the ri\als took place 
m 142o, when nots occurred in London, and 
things wore such a serious aspect that Bed- 
ford had to return from France and effect a 
reconciliation In 1426 Beaufort committed 
the great mistake of his life in acceptmg the 
cardinal’s hat , it laid him open to suspicion, 
and caused him to be regarded with distrust 
by manv who had previously sided with him 
In 1427 he led a futile crusade agamst the 
Hussites m Bohemia and in 1429 he preached 
a crusade with the same object in England, 
got together troops, but took them to the 
assistance of the Enghsh in France instead 
of to Bohemia From 1430 to 1434 Beau- 
fort was for the most part abroad, and 
the next six 5 ears of his life were chiefly 
occupied in labouring for peace with France, 
Gloucester being the leader of the war 
party One result of his efforts was the 
assembly of the Congress of Arras, which, 
however, failed to effect anythmg In 1440 
he attempted to accomphsh the same object 
by the release of the Duke of Orleans, who 
had been a prisoner since the battle of Agin- 
court, on the understanding that he should 


do his best to bnng about a treat} This 
was one of Beaufort’s last public acts, he 
gradually retired from political life, and em- 
plo}ed Ms last years m the affairs of his 
diocese In 1444 he had the satisfaction of 
seeing a truce made between England and 
Fiance, and thus his pohev was at last suc- 
cessful He died peacefully verv shortly 
after his great rival, Gloucester, and the 
legends which make him the murderer of 
the “ Good Duke Humphrey,” and paint the 
agomes of his death bed, are unsubstan- 
tiated by the smallest particle of evidence 
He had been for man} }ears, certain!} since 
the death of Bedford, the mamsta} of the 
house of Lancaster ‘‘It must be remembeied 
in fa\ our of Beaufort, ’ sa} s Dr Stubbs, 
“ that he guided the helm of State during a 
period in which the English nation tried first 
the great experiment of self-government with 
any approach to success , that he was merci- 
ful in his pohtical enmities, enhghtened m 
his foreign policy, that he was de\otedl} 
faithful and ready to sacrifice his wealth and 
labour for the king that from the moment 
of his death everything began to go wrong, 
till all was lost ’ 

The Chronicles of Honstrelet Whethamstede 
Hardyng and the Continuator of the Croyland 
Chron Stubbs Const Hist vol 111 M Creigh 
ton. History oj fho Papaay &c [F S P j 

Beaufbrty IMaroaret {d 1609), was the 
daughter of John Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, 
and great granddaughter of John of Gaunt 
by Oatherme Sw}Tiford Left by the death 
of her father in the guardianship of ‘William 
de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, she was married 
by him to his son John at the early age of 
nine years Suffolk, however, was soon 
afterwards attamted and murdered at sea 
and Margaret’s marriage with John de li 
Pole was, as a consequence, pronounced a 
nullity In 1455, when barely fifteen years 
of age, Margaret Beaufort married Edmund 
Tudor, Earl of Kichmond eldest son of Sir 
Owen Tuaor, a Welsh knight by Katherine 
of France, widow of Kmg Henry Y This 
husband died m 1456, before her son Henr\, 
afterwards Henry YII , was bom, and she 
then, in 1459, married Sir Henry Stafford, a 
younger son of the Duke of Buckingham 
In 1481 Margaret was once more a widow, 
and m the following year, 1482, she married 
for the third and last time, her husband 
bemg Thomas, second Lord Stanley By 
the Yorkist princes Margaret Beaufort ap- 
pears to have been treated with an unusual 
degree of leniency, considermg the prominent 
position she occupied among the Lancastnans 
in virtue of her son Her wealth, which 
was great, was simply transferred, by Eichard 
III , from her own direction to that of her 
husband, Lord Stanley, whose control over 
its disposal appears to have been merely 
nominM She was the foundress of St 
John’s College, Cambridge, and gave many 
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other benefactions to the two universities, and 
to man\ reh^jicus houses The Lady Margaret 
Beaufort is the reputed author of The 
Mit rm} e of Golde to the &oul^ adapted from a 
French translation of the hpeeuhim ulioeum 
Feeeatorum^ and printed b\ W\ nkin de W orde, 
and of a translation of the Imitation of CkttU 
attributed to Gerson 

Walpole, CatoXoQVLe oj Boyal and hohle Authors 

Beatig4, The Bittle op (1421), was 
fought between the English, under the Duke 
of Clarence, brother ot Henrv V , and a com- 
bined force oi French and Scots, under the 
Diuphm and the Earl of Buchan The 
English were completely routed, and Clarence 
was slam The eftect of this battle in 
strengthenmg the Dauphin s party in France 
was \ery great, and Htnry had o undertake 
another expedition to France to restore the 
prestige of the English 

Beaulieu Abbey, a famous ahhey and 
sanctuary in Hampshire, w is founded by Kong 
John tor Cistei cian monks in 1 204 There Anne 
Neville, widow of the King-miker, took refuge 
after her husband s defeat and death at Barnet 
in 1471 and to Betulieu it was that Perkin 
Warbeck fled m 1497, after the failure of 
his attempts to seize the crown 

Beaumont, The Families ob (1) Turolf, 
descendant ot one of EoUo’s comrades, married 
the sister of Gunnor, wife of Duke Bichard the 
Fearless of Normandy From this marriage 
descended Eobert de BeUomonte, or Beaumont, 
who inherited the county of Meulan, in Nor- 
mandy, from his mother, and, foUowmg the 
Conqueror into England, ohtamed there 
ninety-one manors In reward for the support 
he gave to Henry I , he received the earldom 
of lieicester His eldest son Waleran suc- 
ceeded to the county of Meulan, his second 
son Bobert to the Enghsh earldom With 
the death of the fourth earl, Eobert, without 
issue, 1204, the earldom expired Simon de 
Montfort, afterwards leader of the crusade 
against the Albigenses, havmg mamed 
Amieia, eldest sister of the last earl, received 
a grant of the earldom from John (2) Henry 
de Beaumont, staled m 1307 “ consangumeus 
regis,” and possibly a descendant of a natural 
daughter of Henry I , was summoned to Par- 
liament in 1309 as a baron His descendant, 
John Beaumont, sixth baron, was created 
viscount 1440, being the first of that dignity 
in England His son, a partisan of the house 
of Lancaster, was attainted 1461, and his estates 
conferred on Lord Hastings In 1485 he was 
restored in blood and honour, but on his death 
without male heir the viscounty became ex- 
tinct In 1840 the abe'sance of the barony 
was terminated in favour of Miles Stapleton, 
a descendant of the last viscount’s sister 

Beaumont, Hevrl de (d 1340), was 
the son of Louis of Brienne, and grandson of 
John of Brienne, King of Jeru&ilem He 
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was employed by Edward I in Scotland, and 
became one of Edward II ’s favouiute ad- 
users In 1311 the Ordaineis demanded his 
banishment but this does not seem to have 
been carried out, as we find him subsequent!)- 
enjoying the loval favour L.e deserted 
Edward in 1326 , and joined Isabella and 
Mortimer, who confirmed him m bis posses- 
sions and ga\e him some of the confiscated 
lands of the Despensers 

Becket, St Thomas, Archbishop oi 
CA^TERBUR'i (6 1118 , 1170 ), was the son of 
Gilbert Becket, a native of Eouen, a merchant, 
and at one time port reeve of London His 
mother was a natixe of Caen Thomas was 
put to school — first at Merton Priory, and 
then in London He was trained in knightly 
exercises in the household of Eichard de 
L’Aigle at Pe\ ensey, and grew taU and strong 
His father lost money, and Thomas became 
a clerk in the office of Osbem Eightpenny, lys 
kmsman, and there gamed a good insight into 
business He was mtroduced mto the house- 
hold of Archbishop Theobald, and took minor 
orders As Theobald mtroduced the teach 
mg of canonical jurisprudence mto England, 
Thomas, who soon became his favourite, 
devoted himseH to that study He went to 
Bologna, where Gratian was lecturing, and 
sta) ed there a year, and then went to Auxerre 
On his return Theobald employed him m 
some important negotiations In llo2 he 
prevailed on Pope jSugenius to forbid the 
coionation of Eustace, and thus paved the 
waj for the success of Henry of Amou The 
archbishop richly rewarded Becket’s services 
He was made rector of bt Mar>-le-Strand and 
of Otford m Kent, and prebendary of St Paul’s 
and Lmcoln, m 1164 Archdeacon of Canter- 
bury and Provost of Beverley When Henry 
succeeded to the throne he made Thomas his 
Chancellor The early years of the reign 
must have been fuE of work for the new 
Chancellor Thomas was zealous for his 
master When Henry levied scutage on 
Church lands the Chancellor approved the 
step, while his old patron Theobald opposed 
it The scant regard which he had for eccle- 
siastical pretensions is proved by the part 
which he took in the suit between the Bishop 
of Chichester and the Abbot of Battle {Chron 
de JSello^ pp 88 — 104 ) Much of the time of 
the Chancellor was taken up with hearmg 
causes, and he visited some coimties as an 
itmerant justice His style of living was 
splendid, and man) youngnohles were educated 
m his household, among whom was the king’s 
eldest son, Henry This splendour was re- 
markably displayed m his embassy to Louis 
YII , m 1158 , to arrange the marriage of the 
voung Henry In the expedition to Toulouse 
the next year, he fitted out and maintained a 
large force at his own expense, and, dad in 
aimour, led his troops m person, and die- 
tmguished himself m the field 
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In 1161 Henry was anxious to make his 
Chancellor archbishop Ihomas was nn- 
wilhng to accept the office, and told the king 
that it would cost him the io%al favour The 
next year he was elected by the monks of 
Christ Church and by the suffragan bishops and 
clergy of Canterbury He was ordamed priest, 
and the foUowmg day recei\ ed consecration 
Trom that time the hfe ot Thomas was 
changed Till then his sympathies and efforts 
had been wholly for the king, henceforward 
they were devoted to the Church The man 
remamed the same — ^impulsi\e, \igorous, ob- 
stinate, and sensitive He was not such as 
would ser\e two masters, and soon resigned 
the Chancellorship He made some devoted 
friends, and already had many enemies 
Gilbert Fohot, Bishop ol London, a stiict 
ecclesiastic, dishked the appointment of one 
who had led so secular a lile, and this feehng 
was probably shared b;^ many In reclaimmg 
Jhe property of his see, Thomas made other 
enemies, and seems to have acted with im- 
politic violence In 1163 he attended the 
Council of Tours, and came back filled with 
thoughts of the power of the Church BLe 
soon mcreased the feehng of distrust awakened 
in the kmg s mind by the lesignation of the 
Chancellorship, for he excommunicated one of 
the tenants of the crown, contrary to the rule 
1 ud down by the Conqueror He also opposed 
a change which the kmg wished to make 
with reference to the assessment of a tax, 
which Dr Stubbs has thought {Const Hist , 
1 462) to have probably been the Dane- 
geld, and high words passed between the king 
and the archbishop The same year (1163), 
m a Council at Westmmster, Henry proposed 
his plan of brmgmg criminal clerks under the 
jurisdiction of the lay courts Though, this 
change was necessary for the welfare of the 
state, it was naturally offensive to churchmen. 
Thomas was not alone in objecting to it, he 
was alone in daring to withstand it Henry 
complained of the exactions of the eccle- 
siastical courts, and demanded whether the 
bishops could agree to the customs of his 
grandfather By the. advice of the arch- 
bishop they answered that they would do so 
saving their order ” This answer enraged 
the king, and Thomas was called on to 
surrender the honours of Eye and Berkhamp- 
stead In Jan , 1164, at a Council at Claren- 
don, the famous Constitutions were brought 
forward which purported to be declaratory of 
the ancient customs of the kingdom These 
Constitutions, by brmgmg the clergy under 
secular jurisdiction, bj their settlement of 
the election and status of bishops, by taking 
away the right of free appeal to Eome, and by 
other provisions, tended to destroy dll clencaL 
immunities Thomas was persuaded to con- 
sent to them. After he had done so he 
repented, withdrew his consent, and begged 
the Pope to pardon him for his weakness In 
October the same year the archbishop was 


cited to a council at Northampton He was 
not summoned personallv, as was his nght, 
but through the sheriff ot E.ent, to answer a 
plaint made agamst him bj John the Marshal 
At this council a violent attack was made 
upon him, and he was commanded to render 
an account of his chancellorship, though he 
had received an acquittance on his resignation 
The bishops did not stand by him borne, 
like the Archbishop of York and the Bishops 
of London and Chichester, were his enemies , 
others were afraid of the kmg The arch- 
bishop saw that the king was determined to 
crush him He fled, took ship, and, landing 
neai Giavelmes, found shelter m the Abbey 
of bt Bertm Flanders was, however no safe 
place of refuge Louis, glad of an opportu- 
nity of embarrassing Henry, welcomed the 
archbishop to France Alexander III was 
at bens, having been forced to leave Italy by 
the Emperor Frederic His fear of turning 
Henry wholly to the side of the Emperor 
made the Pope half-hearted and vacillatmg 
m his support of the archbishop, and he com 
manded him to take no steps agamst the 
kmg for awhile Henry confiscated the 
revenues of the see, and bamshed all the 
kindred of the archbishop His violent 
measures were carried out with great biutahty 
b> Banulf de Broc Thomas found shelter in 
the Cistercian Abbey of Pontigny There he led 
a hfe of ascetic severity, and gave himseH to 
the study of the Canon Law, which must 
have strengthened his resolution to defend the 
rights of the clergy In 1166 Alexander was 
able to return to Eome Freed from the 
papal prohibition, the archbishop at Vezelay 
solemnly excommumcated his most violent 
enemies, and, with a voice broken with 
emotion, declared that, unless the kmg re- 
pented, he would excommunicate him also 
In return Henry, by threatenmg the Cister- 
cians, compelled them to cause the archbishop 
to leave Pontigny He took shelter at Sens 
The Pope was still in danger from Fredenc, 
and disapproved the Yezelay excommuni- 
cations In 1167 he thwarted the archbishop 
by sendmg legates to Henry, and thus sus- 
pendmg his legative power The destruction 
of Frederics army by pestilence did not 
enable the Pope to act more firmly, for he 
was forced to remam m exile In 1169 a 
meeting took place between Henry and the 
archbishop at Montmirail in the presence of 
Louis The archbishop refused to submit to 
the judgment of the tw o kmgs, except with 
the condition ‘‘saving the honour of God,’’ 
and no good was done The same year 
another meetmg took place at Montmartre, 
and ended m failure, for Henry refused the 
archbishop the kiss of peace Alexander was 
anxious to end the quarrel He was annoyed 
by the violence of the archbishop, and excited 
his indignation by absolvmg the Bishops of 
London and Sahsbury whom Thomas had ex- 
communicated Henry, m 1170, caused his 
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eldest son to be crowned by the Archbishop 
of York This was a violation of the rights 
of Canterbnrj , and Thomas threatened to lay 
the kingdom under an interdict, which he 
now had power from the Pope to pro- 
nounce liims was enraged with Henr\ , and 
formed a combination against him [Henui 
II ] A reconciliation was effected at Fieteval, 
July 21 E\ en after this the kmg and the 
archbishop were on anything hut friendly 
terms The kmg complained because Thomas 
dela\ed his return to England, for he was 
anxious to get him out of France The arch- 
bishop complained of the injuries done to his 
see Henrv stiU put off the kiss of peace 
The archbishop landed in England Dec 1, 
and was greeted with dehght by the people 
A morbid desire for martyrdom had taken 
hold of his mmd He came back with no 
intention of livmg m peace ^\lth his enemies, 
he would withstand them to the end, and lay 
down his life for the cause of the Church He 
sent before him papal letters suspending and 
excommumcatmg the bishops who had taken 
part in the coronation He went to London to 
see his former pupil, the >oung king and all 
the city was mo%ed with 30 \ at his coming 
Young Henr^ refused to see him, and bade 
him return to his see His enemies, and 
especiall;^ the family of De Broc, annoyed 
him m e\ery way in their power, and, on 
Chnstmas Bay, he uttered a violent anathema 
against them When the kmg heard of the 
excommunication of the bishops he spoke the 
well-known hasty words of anger against the 
archbishop Four of his knights Hugh de 
MorviUe, Reginald FitzUrse, WiUiam de 
Tracy, and Richard Bnto, acted on these 
words Thej crossed to England, took with 
them Ranulf de Broc and a hand of men, and 
murdered the archbishop m his church, Dec 
29, 1170 Archbishop Thomas was canonised 
1173, and his festival was appomted for the 
day of his martyrdom The impression that 
the martyrdom made on the popular mmd 
was verj deep, and for three centuries after 
his death his shnne was the favourite place 
of pilgrimage for Enghshmen 

The contem^rary Lives in verse, Gamier 
V%e He Sami Thomas ed Hippeaa in prose 
■William FitzStepfaen Herbert of Bosbam 
Edward Gran Eoger of Pontigny and John of 
Salisbury Br Giles s imperfect edition of the 
Letters of St Thomas of John of Salisbury 
and others mPatresFcdes Anglic is now being 
superse<3ed hyMatmals/or the Eistory of Aich 
ImhopThamaoBoch&t ed Canon Bobertson (Bolls 
Series) See also Becifeet aBwgraphy hyKjsmon 
Bobertson and Sami Thomas of Canffirowry m 
Freeman, Ststomcal Essays, 1st Senes 

[W H] 

Beckford, Axubumatst {b 1708, d 1770), 
was an extremely wealthy merchant, owning 
large estates m the West Indies Gomg 
through the regular steps of municipal dignity, 
he became an alderman and was also returned 
to Parliament for the City of London Both 
in Parhament and m the Common Council 


he was a firm and enthusiastic suppoiiier of 
Lord Chatham In 1768 Beckford became 
Lord Mayor, and m the foUowmg year 
he was re-elected — an almost unprecedented 
honour With the Citvauthorities the govern- 
ment was very unpopular, nor ha(|;<it a fiercer 
opponent than the Lord Mayor A petition 
from the Corporation of London to the king 
had been treated as unconstitutional and 
unworthy of an answer A remonstrance 
was next sent, to which the kmg replied 
with a dignified rebuke Nevertheless, 
BecJvford, on May 23rd, laid another remon- 
strance before the kmg, and, when the king 
had expressed his annoyance and displeasure, 
proceeded to argue with him ‘‘The in- 
solence of Beckford, ’ sa^s an eye-witness, 
“ exceeded all his or the City s pa'^t exploits ’ 
Within a month he was dead of a fever, 
which common report said was caused by the 
excitement of his mterview with the king 
Beckford’s enormous wealth descended to his 
son WiUiam, the eccentric author of Vathe/f 

Bedchamber Question, The (1839— 
1841) On the resignation of Lord Melbourne 
m 1839, Sir Robert Peel was summoned to 
form a mimstr} On his mentioning in- 
cidentally to the Queen the changes which 
he thought it necessary to make in the royal 
household, he received a letter from her 
Majesty saying that the removal of the 
ladies of her bedchamber would be repugnant 
to her feelmgs Findmg that Sir Robert 
would not give w{^ on this pomt, the Queen 
summoned Lord Melbourne to her aid Lord 
Morpeth’s sister and Lady Normanby were 
the two ladies to whom Peel specially ob- 
jected The desire to support the Queen 
mduced the Whig statesmen, m spite of their 
previous humiliations, to return to their 
posts In 1841, on the downfall of the 
Whig mimstrj, the question arose again 
The Prmce Consort, however, arranged that 
three great Whig ladies should resign the 
situations which they held in the Household 
of their own accord This prudent com 
promise settled the difficulty, and saved the 
assertion of Peel’s prmciple 

Hansard Debates 3rd series xlvu 979 &c 

Spencer "Walpole Hist of JBng /i om 1815 

Bede (Bjeda) (6 672, d 735) was born 
probably at Jarrow, in the territory of the 
abbey of Wearmouth, founded by Benedict 
Biscop By this learned man Bede was 
educated, and eventually entered the monas- 
tery of Jarrow, an offshoot of the Wearmouth 
foundation Here Bede spent the remainder 
of his life, dividing all the time not 
engrossed by religious teaching between 
learning ana teaching He was a very 
prolific author, as is sufficiently proved by 
the long list of his writings which he ap 
pended in his fifty-ninth year to his Secle-- 
aiashcal K%story^ and even on his death-bed 
he was busy with literary labour Hia great 
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work IS the Hisforia Bcclesiastica GenUs 
Anglo) mi^ on which xus fdine rests It is 
divided into five books The first twenty- 
two chapters of the first book form onlj an 
introduction, wherein, after a short descrip- 
tion of Br^ain and its ancient inhabitants, 
we have the history of the country, reaching 
from Juhus Caesar to the introduction of 
Christianity among the Angles by G-regorj ’s 
missionaries From this point only (chap 2o) 
begins the independent research of Bede 
The Church history of the Enghsh is then 
carried down in this book to the death of 
G-regory the Great (604) The second book 
begins with a long obituar\ of this Pope, so 
important for the Enghsh Church, and ends 
with the death of Edwin, Kmg of Korth- 
umbna (633) The third book reaches to 
635 Here begins the fourth book, extending 
to the death of Cuthbert (687), the famous 
saint already twice celebrated by Bede him- 
self The last book (to the year 731) con- 
cludes with a survey of the several sees, and 
of the general state of Britain in that year 
Bede’s Mistoty la our mam and, mdeed, almost 
our only authentic source of informafeon lor 
the centur^y and a half that followed the 
conversion of the English to Christianity, and 
IS therefore a work of much mterest and 
importance, apart from its attractions of 
style Besides the JE[%sto) la JEcelesiastica^ 
which was translated into Anglo Saxon, 
it IS said, by King Alfred, Bede wrote a very 
large number of minor works, among which 
are a Life of St Cuthbert, a Chonicon, 
or general summary of history up to the 
year 729 , The Lives of the Abbots of TTear- 
mouth and of Lauoiu, and An Epistle to Egbert, 
Ai chbishop of York, which gives an mterestmg 
account of the state of the Church All are 
of considerable historical importance, though 
they yield m interest to the Ecclesiastical 
History The greater number of Bede’s com- 
positions — said to have amounted to nearly 
loO — were probably theological treatises or 
commentaries on the Scriptures 

The hest edition of Bede is that of Dr Giles 
in SIX vols Lond , 1843 &c and there is 
a good edition of the Historical Works by 
Mr Stevenson (Eng Bbst Soc ) in two vols 
liond 1841 An edition of the Hist Eccles 
Anglor has been pubhshed by the Clarendon 
Press, and there is a translation in Bohns 
Antiquarian Inbrary A scholarly edition of 
Books in. and iv of the JSistory has been pub 
hshed by the Pitt Press under the editorship 
of Prof Mayor and Mr Lumby which contains 
a vast amount of learning and research and is 
enriched with a translation of Ebert s account 
of Bede from which the mam facts stated above 
have been gathered [F S P ] 

Bedford first appears m history m 571, 
when the Bntons were defeated there by the 
Saxons, unaer Outhwulf The castle under 
went manj sieges In 1138 it was taken by 
King Stephen, and m 1216, during the war 
between John and the barons, it was captured 
by Falkes de Breaute, vho continued to hold 


it till 1224, when he took one of the justices 
prisoner Thereupon a force was levied against 
him, and Bedford was besieged On its capture, 
the castle was dismantled I>urmg the Great 
EebeUion Bedford declared for the Parliament, 
but in 1643 was captured bj the Eoyalists 

Bedfordi Peerage op In 1415, John, 
third son of Henr'v IV , was created Duke of 
Bedford In 1549, John Bussell, LoidHigh 
Steward of England, who had received the 
lands of the Abbcv of Woburn, in Bedford- 
shire, was created Earl of Bedford In 1694 
Wilham Bussell, fifth earl, was created Duke 
of Bedford 

Bedford, John, Duke of (b 1390, d 1435), 
was the third son of Henry IV , and was 
created Duke of Bedford in 1415 In 1416 
he distinguished himself bj defeating the 
French fleet, and in the next vear commanded 
an expedition to Scotland to avenge the 
“Foul Baid” (qv) Durmg Henry V s 
absence in France, Bedford was appointed 
Lieutenant of England, and on his death bed 
Henry constituted him Begent of I ranee 
To cement the Burgundian alliance, Bedford, 
in 1422, married the sister of the Duke of 
Bm^undy and hy the vigour and abihty of 
Ina administration the English not only suc- 
ceeded m maintainmg their conquests for 
several years, but even gained ground upon 
their enemies In 1424 he won the great 
victory of Vemeuil, hut the relief of Orleans 
interfered with the progress of the English 
arms, and m revenge for the powerful aid 
she had given to the enemy, Bedford caused 
Joan of Arc when she fell into his hands 
to be burned to death as a witch In 
1432 his wife died, and in the next year he 
married Jacqnetta of Luxemburg, thereby 
increasing Burgundy’s estrangement from 
the Enghsh In home afiairs Bedford was 
always ready to act as the mediator between 
Gloucester and Beaufort, and by his in- 
fluence over the former was able to restrain 
his reckless and extravagant disposition to a 
certain degree The latter y ears of Bed- 
ford’s life were embittered by the foihes of 
Gloucester, the successes of the French, and 
the defection of Burgundy With him 
perished all hopes of Enghsh supremacy m 
France, and all chance of retaining even 
Normandy and Guienne A brave soldier, a 
skilful general, a prudent and far-sighted 
pohtician, and, taken altogether, a just and 
merciful governor, Bedford had m him many 
of the elements of greatness “He was 
certdinh equal,” says Mr Stevenson, ‘ pos 
siblv superior, to Henry the Fifth 
for the treacherous friendship of the Duke of 
Burgundy, he would probably have overrun 
France and expelled Charles the Seventh 
It is questionable whether the hero of 
Aginconrt would have been able to effect ^ 
much as the hero of Verneuil did ” ESs 
misfortune was that he was the champion of 
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a cause which, was radically unjust, and 
'which was destined from the beginning to 
ultimate iailure The greatest blot on Bed- 
ford’s memory is his treatment of Joan of 
Arc, "which it is difficult to palliate , it was 
equally ciuel and mipohtic But, if we 
except this episode, Bedford w as seldom guilty 
either of harshness or impohcj 

The War^iof the Englii>h m France (Bolls Series) 
with Mr Stevenson a valuable introduccions 
liOrd Broughaan Et qland and France under the 
Eovse of Lancasttsr Stubbs, Const Hist vol in 

[F S P] 

Bedford, John Rlssell, Ist E\rl op 
{d looo), was a gentleman of Dorsetshire 
attached to the court of Henr} VIII 
Bussell obtained considerable grants out 
of the monaster;^ spoils, and thus laid the 
foundation of the wealth of his family In 
li3b he co-operated energetically with the 
Duke of Suffolk in repressing the first seeds 
of discontent m Lincolnshire Later on m his 
career Bussell again distinguished himself by 
the complete suppression of the re\ olutionary 
outbreak of lo49 in the western counties 
Defeatmg the insurgents m a pitched battle 
at St Mark’s Cljst, he succeeded in re- 
lieving the city of Eveter, which had just 
preinouslv been hard pressed hj the rebel 
forces and in entireh destroy mg their hopes 
in Cornwall and De’vonshire, which were at 
once placed under martial law In the 
Council, Bussell, after these eients, took 
part with Warwick against Somerset, and 
matenally contributed to hasten the Pro- 
tector’s fail For his services on this occa 
Sion Bussell, who had been made a peer m 
1 j 39, was now, in loaO, created, by North- 
umberland s influence, Earl of Bedford On 
the death of Edward VI Bussell thought it 
prudent to conform to the Catholic mode of 
worship He continued accordingly under 
Mary to enjo> the rojal favour, and he was 
employed by her on several embassies of 
importance 

Bedford, Fhahcis Bussell, 2n3) Eabl op 
{b lo28, d lo85), was one of Elizabeth’s most 
trusted counsellors in the early part of her 
reign In lo61 he was sent on a special 
embassy to the Court of France, and three 
j ears later to Scotland in conjunction "with 
bir Thomas Bandolph He subsequently com- 
manded the Northern armj at Berwick, and 
in 1566 was sent to represent Elizabeth at 
the baptism of James VI In the course of 
his negotiations in Scotland he managed to 
incur the displeasure of the queen, who ac- 
cused him of ^king part with the Scotch lords 
against Hlarj , whose marriage with the Duke 
of Norfolk he subsequent!) opposed 

Eurghley Papers, Proude Etet of Eng 

Bedford, Fhancis Bussell, 4th Earl 
OP {d 1641), "was the only son of LordBusseU 
of 1 hornhaugh, and on the death of his cousin, 
the third earl, in 1627, succeeded bim m the I 


I earldom of Bedford He was one of the 
chiet promoters of the great w ork of draining 
the lens called the Lreat Le\ el, afterwards, in 
his honour, known as the BedioidLeiel In 
politics he occupied a moderate position He 
was a personal tnend of Pjm,^^but was de- 
sirous of devismg a modus mvendi between 
kmg and Parliament He was the head of 
the Commissioners who negotiated the iieaty 
of Bipon with the Scots m 1640, and in the 
earh part o± the next year, when Charles 
concei\ed the idea o± forming a mmistry from 
the more moderate of the opposition leaders, 
he offered Bedford the post of Lord Treasurer 
and piacticall) that of Piime Mimster This 
scheme, -which seemed to pi omise success, was 
frustrated by the sudden death of the Earl of 
Bedford from small-pox Claicndon sums up 
his character thus — “ He was a wise man, 
and would have proposed and advised 
moderate courses , but was not incapable, for 
want of resolution, of being carried into 
violent ones if his advice was not submitTed 
to , and therefore many who knew him well 
thought his death not unseasonable, as well 
to his fame as his fortune ” 

Clarendon Rist of the Rebellion Dugdale, 
Ei^t of Embanking Lodge Portraits 

Bedford, William Bussell, 1st Duke op 
(5 1614, 1700), was the son of the fourth 

Earl of Bedford He was an opponent of the 
arbitrary pobcy of Charles I and Strafford, 
and a moderate supporter of the Parliament 
When the Civil War broke out he joined the 
Parliamentary standard with a body of horse, 
and took part in the battle of EdgehiU , hut 
he separated from the Parliament in 1645, 
and joined the king He was present at the 
battle of Newbury, on the Royalist side, and 
greatly distingmshed himself His estates 
were confiscated, hut he succeeded in making 
his peace with the Parhament and getting 
them restored He took some part in the 
Restoration, and was a promment supporter 
of William of Orange at the Revolution of 
1688, after which event (m 1694) he was 
created Duke of Bedford 

Bedford, John Bussell, 4th Duke op 
(b L710, d 1771), succeeded to the dukedom 
ntf i?32 Ten jears later he took an active 
paife agamst Sir Robert Walpole In 1744 he 
was appointed a Lord Commissioner of the 
Admiralty, and a member of the Privy Coun- 
cil He was soon afterwards appointed First 
Lord of the Admiralty In 1748, on the 
resignation of Lord Chesterfield, he was 
appointed Secretary of State for the Southern 
Department but resigned in 17ol, on the 
dismissal of Lord Sandwich Eive years 
later he was sent to Ireland as Lord Lieute 
nant In that office he did not succeed, and 
exasperated the Irish by asking for his sister- 
in-law a pension on the Insh establishment 
His pnnciple of government was to silence 
opposition by donatives nor did he forget 
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his friends, especially Bighy, m the general 
distribution ot Irish nione> In 1761 he 
re&igned on Bute’s accession to power In the 
following year he ivent to Paris as plenipoten 
tiarj to negotiate for peace In the Grenville 
ministry he^became Piesident of the Council 
He seems to hav e acted an independent part in 
the kmg’s closet, and to hav e insisted as hrmly 
as Grenville himselt on the dismissal o± Lord 
Bute, to whom he was now thoroughly 
opposed He was in advance of his age m 
the knowledge of political economy, and in- 
curred the most violent hatred by opposmg a 
BiU to impose duties on foreign silks In 
17bo he was summarily dismissed from oftice 
along with Grenville, and, refusmg the over- 
tures al ke of Lord Chatham and the Luke 
of Grafton, remained for the rest of his hfe 
out of office But he continued to take an 
active part in politics, and m 1769 proposed 
to resuscitate a statute of Henry VIII in 
order to dispense with juries m the American 
Cffiomes Walpole calls the duke ‘‘ a man 
of mflexible honesty and good-will to ins 
country, ’ but says that “ his manner was 
impetuous ” To this unfortunate trait was 
probably due his almost universal unpopu- 
larity His portrait has been drawn by 
Jumus, exaggerated and distorted by the 
rancour of personal animosity 

Bedford Corresp Chatham Coi reep. Trevelyan, 
Early Rist of L J Fox Letters of Jumus 

Bedford Bevel is the name given to 
a flat district in the east of England, which 
comprises the Een countrv , and mcludes parts 
of Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, Suflolk, Hunt- 
ingdonshire, Northamptonshire, and Lincoln- 
shire During the earlier Middle Ages this 
district was a v ast swamp, partly inundated 
by the sea Attempts were made to reclaim 
it in the reigns of Henry VI and VII , and 
an Act was passed for this purpose m 1601 
In 1634, Erancis, Earl of Bedford, and a 
number of other landowners of the eastern 
counties, obtamed permission from the 
crown to dram the distnct on condition of 
receivmg 95,000 acres of the reclaimed lands 
for themselves The works, however, owmg 
to disagreement with the crown, and the 
Civil War, were suspended for some yeai^tiE 
1649, when the undertakmg was ren^^d 
In 1664 the company was mcorporatecFby 
roy al charter, and it still exists The opera- 
tions of the original projectors have been 
largely supplemented by drainage works 
undertaken m more recent tunes 

Begum, an Indian word for queen, 
prmcess, &c , is generally used as the title of 
wives of a reigning or defunct monarch, or 
of a woman regnant — e g , Begum of Bhopal, 
Begums of Oude 

Behar [Olive, Loud ] 

Bek, Anthony {d 1310), son of Walter, 
Baron of Eresby, accompamed Edwcixd I 


on his Crusade (1271) On his return he 
took orders, and was made Archdeacon 
ot Durham m the year 1279, and bishop m 
1283 In 1290 he was sent by Edvard to 
act m concert with the guardians of Scotland, 
and with the advice of the Estates as lieu- 
tenant for Queen Margaret and her husband , 
and m 1294 he was employed as ambassador 
to the Emperor He accompamed the king 
m his expedition to Scotland m 1296, com- 
manded a division of cavalry at Ealkirk m 
1298, and was present at the siege of Caer- 
laverock m 1300 In the same year he be- 
came engaged m a quairel with the monks who 
constituted the chapter, which lasted the rest 
of his life Has brst quarrel with Edward 
was occasioned by his refusal to show his 
franchises to the royal officers, but this 
difference was soon compromised, and in 1295 
Bek was appomted one of the guardians of the 
counties bev ond the Trent He obtained the 
empty but high sounding title of Patriarch 
of Jerusalem from Clement V , to which 
he added the title of ‘‘King of the Isle of 
Man * After he got possession of the island by 
mortgage, Edward I compelled him to hold 
it “as of the kmg’s gift,” and deprived him 
of his palatine rights over Durham, these were, 
however, restored by Edward II , with whom 
he was a great favourite, and he enjoyed 
them tdl his death in 1310 Bek represented 
the Baromal party in the Church, which saw 
m Edward I ’s consolidatmg and centralismg 
pohey the overthrow of its own privileges 

Bekeagsog, The Convention op (Oct 3, 
1805), was concluded between Great Britain 
and Sweden, in order to enable Sweden to 
join heartily in the European coahtion against 
Napoleon The terms of the convention 
were verv much the same as those of the Con 
vention of Helsmgborg, which had been con- 
cluded m the preceding August, and consisted 
in an arrangement as to the subsidy to be sup 
plied by Great Bntam Sweden agreed to 
employ 12,000 men m Pomerania, for whom 
England was to pay at the rate of £12 10s 
annually for each man Pav for five months 
was to be handed over to Sweden in advance, 
and £50 000 was to be paid down at once for 
the purpose of putting Stralsund mto an 
efficient state of defence 

Ahson Risb of Europe Pyffe Modem Europe 

Beket, Thomas [Becket ] 

Belasyse, John Lonn (d 1689), was the 
second son of Lord Fauconberg, and, like his 
father, took a prominent part on the Royalist 
side in the Civil War He took part m the 
battles of Edgehill, Newbury, and Naseby, 
and the sieges of Readmg and Bristol and 
subsequently was made Governor of York 
He was wounded several times, and three 
times suffered imprisonment in the Tower He 
was raised to the peerage m 1644, and at the 
Restoration was appototed coihmander of the 
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force m Alnca and governor of Tangiers, 
whicli oj06[ces he held tiU 1667 In the reign 
of James II he was appointed one of the Loids 
of the Treasury 

Belesme, Egbert op, one of the Xorman 
followers of Wilham the Conqueror, and 
eldest son of Earl Hoger of Shrewsburv, was 
created Earl of Montgomery He vas the 
leader of the disaffected barons against the 
Horman kings In 1077 he joined Eobert 
against his father, m 1087 he opposed Wilhnm 
II *s accession to the English throne, and m 
1101 supported Eobert s claims against Henry 
I On this latter occasion he was banished 
from England, to the great jo^ of the people, 
and sought retuge m Normandy In 1112 he 
was sent to Henry as an ambassador bj the 
Erench king, but Henry served him as a rebel 
and kept him a prisoner till his death, th^ 
date of which is unknown He stands out as 
the \erj worst example of the leudal noble 

Has contemporaries ” saysLappenberg, “ are 
unanimous in describmg him as one of the 
most detestable thiracters known m history, 
to whom the most unheard of barbarities 
were not merelj acts of reienge, but an in- 
aitiable en] 03 Tnent ’ Ordericus Vitahs ex- 
claims, when mentioning his banishment from 
England m 1101 , “ Eejoice, King Henry, and 
-give thanks to the Lord G-od, for 5 ou became 
a free ruler from the da\ when s ou banished 
Eobert of Belesme from 3 our realm ” 

Ordencus Vitalis 707 «&<c Preeman William 
B-aJus i 181, &c , and N 01 man Conned 

Belfast was the site of an important 
Norman castle which was in the possession of 
the De Burghs, Earls of Ulster, in the thir- 
teenth century In 1383, William de Burgh 
was murdered there by the rebellious English 
of the Pale The castle subsequently fell 
into the hands of the O^Neils, from whom it 
was taken after the rebellion of Shane O’Neil, | 
and forfeited to the crown In 1604 the 
castle and djstnct was granted to Sir Arthur 
Chichester, who settled there numerous 
colonists foom Devonshire The castle was 
rebuilt, and a town speedily grew up round 
it In 1611 the town was constituted a 
borough, and became very flourishing In 
1637 Strafford gave it certain trading privi- 
leges which did much to increase its pros- 
perity The town has ever since contmued 
to increase, and has become the chief manu 
factuimg and commercial town in Ireland 

Belgae, The, were the inhabitants of part 
of the south and south-west of ancient 
Britain Their districts mcluded the modem 
counties of Hants, Wilts, Dorset, and part of 
Somerset The-v were in all likelihood closeh 
connected with the Continental Belgse and 
are generally considered to have belonged to 
the Gallic branch of the Celtic stock, and to 
ha\ e migrated to Britain from north-eastern 
Gaul It is probable that they contamed a 


ver^ considerable intermixture of Germanic 
elements, and Mr Wright and some other 
authonties, have maintained that the Belgse 
were, m fact, a Teutonic tnbe, and were 
comparatively late settlers in this island A 
directly opposite opinion has, h^^ we\ er, been 
mamtamed by other Celtic scholars [Britox s 
Celts ] 

See for various views Eh^s Celtic Britain 
Elton Ongine of Eng Hist Wngiit The Celt 
the Roman and the baxon Coote, The Romans 
of J5i itain 

Belgaxun, The District of, m the Bom- 
1 bay Presidency, lying to the north-east of 
the Portuguese state of Goa, was ceded to 
the British by the Peishwa in 1817 

Belgian. Question, The (1830—32) 
The eftect of the French Eevolution of July, 
1830, in Europe, was to cause a general up- 
rising ot nationalities Belgium, among others, 
threw off the ■v oke of Holland, and all Europe 
now became interested in the settlementrof 
the difficulty The Dutch government applied 
to Lord Aberdeen for troops Thereupon he 
summoned the London Conference This 
Conference in vam attempted to solve the 
question It Imgered on till Sept 30, 1832, 
and then separated, having effected nothing, 
the final cause of separation being a difference 
of opimon between the three Northern and 
the two Western powers as to the employment 
of force A convention was immediately con 
eluded between England and France for 
carrying out the stipulations of the treaty of 
November This treaty was signed Oct 22, 
and on the 6th Nov an embargo was laid on 
all vessels bearing the Dutch flag in British 
ports A French army entered Holland and 
captured Antwerp, and the war was over 
Belgium gained her mdependeflee with the 
capitulation of Antwerp 

Annual Re^istei 1832 Walpole, Hist of Eng 

from 1815 

Belleisle, ( 1 ) The Battle of, was fought 
Oct 25, 1747 , and resulted m the defeat of the 
French by the English fleet commanded by 
Admiral Hawke Early m the day Hawke fell 
m with a large fleet of merchant ships bound 
for the West Indies, and convoyed by nine 
me§-of-war Without waiting for his ships to 
falpnto line of battle, he vigorously attacked 
the enem} , and was rewarded with the capture 
of seven out of the nine men-of-war The 
French were completely defeated, and the 
admiral received the honour of kmghthood for 
the exploit — (2) The Capture op, took 
place during the Seven Years’ War In 
1761 (June 7), a fleet under Admiral Keppel, 
conveymg 8,000 troops under General Hodg- 
son, arrived before the south-east point of 
the island The troops, after being once re- 
pulsed, made good their landmg, captured 
Palais, the chief town of the island, and com- 
pelled the garrison to capitulate The island 
was held till the close of the war 0763} 
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Bellingham, Sm Edward (d lo49), was 
sent to Ireland as Lord Deputy b> Somerset 
in 1548, having previously won fame for 
himself in Hungary and at Boulogne, as 
well as in the Isle ol Wight, where, in his 
capacity of f^ovemor, he defeated the Fiench 
in lo4o His short period of rule in Ireland 
was eminently successful, and was marked 
by strong, wise, and vigorous administration 

Beluchistau is the territory of the 
Khan of Khelat, situated on the Scinde 
frontier, and lying to the south of Afghanis 
tan, and between that country and the sea 
[Khelat ] 

Benares, The Treaty of (Aug, 1773), 
was concluded between Warren Hastings and 
the Yizier of Oude Its stipulations were that 
Hastmgs should lend the Vizier an Enghsh 
force to be used against the Kohillas, and 
should cede the districts of Corah and Allaha 
bad , that the Vizier should give a donation of 
f<5rty lacs of rupees, and a monthly payment 
of two lacs for the services of the troops , and 
that he should pay lacs addition^y for 
the ceded distncts [Rohella War ] 

Benbow, John, Admiral 1650, 1702), 

entered the merchant service very early in 
life In 1680 he was master of a ship 
which traded in the Mediterranean He is 
said to have pickled the heads of a crew of 
Sallee pirates, which he thiew down as salt 
provisions on the table of the Cadiz magis- 
trates On his return James II placed him 
m command of a ship m the Royal Na\y 
William III employed him in checking the 
Dutch privateers, and m bombarding the 
French ports, duties which he carried out with 
courage and success In 1698 he was sent with 
a squadron to the West Indies There he 
attempted to settle the disputes which had 
broken out between the Spamsh and English 
settlers owing to the attempted colomsation 
of the isthmus of Darien by the Scotch On 
his return be was made Vice-Admiral (1700) 
He was sent out again m order to engage the 
Spamsh colomes to disown Philip the French 
claimant to the crown of Spam , or, if they 
refused this, to seize their galleons He 
arrived at Barbadoes m 1701 and sailed thence 
for Jamaica, where he heard that Du Casse 
had arrived with a squadron of French ships 
m order to crush the English slave trade On 
August 19th, 1702, Benbow, while cruising 
off St Domingo, came in sight of Du Casse 
He resolved to attack, but the captains of his 
three best ships, from motives of personal dis 
like, refused to brmg their vessels into action 
Benbow, however, with his own ship, fought 
the enemv for four days At last the captams 
addressed a written remonstrance to him, in 
which they declared that the odds were too 
great for a continuance of the conflict Ben- 
bow, who was badly wounded, returned to 
Jamaica to die Before his death he had the 


satisfaction of procurmg the condenmation of 
two of his captams, and the dismissal of the 
third from the senuce 

Campbell Lives of the Admirals vol m 
JSiogi apfiia Britanniea 

Beubiirb, The Battle of (June 5th, 
1646), was fought between Owen Roe 0 Neil 
and General Monroe with the Scottish and 
English troops O’Neil had his rear protected 
by a wood, and his right by the Blackwater 
Monroe had ordered his brother to 30 in him 
with a consideiable force, but this O’Neil pre- 
vented, while he amused the Scots by femts 
till his own forces, detached for this purpose, 
had rejoined him Monroe now tned to 
retreat, but was at once charged bj the Irish, 
his horse fled, and the only foimidable stand 
was made bj an English regiment under 
Lord Blaney, when tibiej had been cut to 
pieces the lest of the Scots fled m dis- 
order Lords Montgomery and Blaney, with 
21 officers and loO men, as well as all the 
artillery and ammunition, were captured, 
Monroe himself escaping with difficulty 
Altogether, 3,243 of the English and Scots 
fell, while the victors lost 70 killed and 200 
wounded This battle was the last great 
victory achieved by an Insh general on Irish 
soil 

"Wbitelocke MemonaU, MacGeoghegan, Hist 
dirlande 1758 

Beucliy King’s [King’s Bench ] 

Bencoolen, m Sumatra, was held by the 
East India Company as a trading settlement 
from 1682 to 1824 It was attacked and laid 
in rums by the French m 1760 In 1824 it 
was given up to the Dutch m exchange for 
their Malacca settlements 

Benedict Biscop was bom of a good 
Northumbrian family, and was m the service 
of Kmg Oswy In 6o3 he went on a pilgrim- 
age to Rome, and on his return laboured hard 
in missionary work in the north of England 
After two years he undertook a second journey 
to Rome, and subsequently entered the Bene- 
dictine monastery of Leims, where he took the 
tonsure, and remamed some time He then 
went to Rome agam, and was commissioned 
to return to England as assistant and mter- 
preter to Archbishop Theodonc On their 
arrival in England, Benedict was made abbot 
of the monastery of St Peter’s, at Canterbury 
At the expiration of two years he abandoned 
this office, and undertook another journey to 
Rome On his return he received ttom 
Bgfnth of Northumbria a grant of land at 
the mouth of the Wear (674) Here he 
founded a monastery with a church of stone, 
and glass windows, and endowed it with 
numerous books, pictures, and rehes, obtained 
by him on his journeys to Rome Jn 682 he 
founded a second monastery at Jarrow, where 
Bede spent most of his hie By the impulse 
he gave to monasticism and to ecclesiastical 
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art m England, Benedict did work of con- 
siderable service to tlie Anglo-feaxon Church 


Benedictmes, The, were the most 
important ot the monastic orders founded 
629 bv bt Benedict ot Nursia {4b0 — o42) 
Tip to this time there had been neither 
umformitv nor permanence in monastic so- 
cieties Benedict s w ork was that of org-im- 
sation instead of fluctuatmg assemblies of 
individuals, there \!ias to be a caretul grada 
tion of ranks and duties, and though the 
ablmt was bound to consult the monks, his 
authontv was supieme Moreover, though 
the Benedictine rule was milder than preMoUs 
practices, the 'vow was rendered irievocable 
Instead of devoting themselves entireU to 
contemplition, the monks were to busy 
themselves m manual labour or in reiding 
boon most of the monasteiica of the West 
were subject to the Benedictine rule There 
IS some doubt as to the exact date of the 
introduction of the Benedictine rule mto 
England Probably it was mtroduced bv 
Augustine whose compamons were in all 
likelihood Benedictine monks, but the first in- 
troduction IS also claimed for Benedict Biscop, 
and for Wilfnd The order is mentioned m a 
charter of Kenred’s to the monks of Ev esham 
in 709 but Bede has no reference to it, nor is 
it alluded to in the act regulating the English 
clergj at Clovesho m 747 It was not tdl 
the time of Edgar that the strict Benedictme 
rule, under the auspices of Ethelwold, Dunstan, 
and Oswald (himself a Benedictine of Fleuiy), 
became generally pre'valent in England, and a 
** Concord of Rides’* was promulgated by 
Dunstan for the guidance of English monks 
Henceforward the Benedictines became by 
far the richest and most powerful of the 
monastic orders in England AH the cathedral 
convents, except Carhsle, and four of the 
cathedrals instituted by Henry VIII , namely, 
Chester, G-loucester, Oxford, and Peter- 
borough, and all the English mitred abbess 
except Waltham and Cirencester, belonged to 
the Benedictine order So important are they 
in comparison with all other orders of monks 
m England, that the history of English monas 
ticism IS to a large extent the history of the 
English Benedictines [Mon’asticisvi ] At 
the time of the dissolution of the monasteries, 
the number of Benedictine abbeys and cells 
was 113, 'VTith revenues amounting to over 
£{>7,000, besides 73 Benedictme nunneries 
•with revenues of nearly £8,000 


Ordinis S Bmed%eti Sraitt 
gidCbeetham s Christ AnUq Dr Stuhbs s 
Pr^ace to MemonaU of 8 J^nstan and 
first four vols of Bugdale s Monastiom 


BeueBce denotes ‘^the right which a clerk 
has to enjov certain ecclesiastical revenues on 
^ndihon of discharging certain services” 
For the enjoyment of a benefice four things 
are necessary — (1) Ordination as a pnesfc a 
deacon or a layman may be presented, but he 


must be ordamed pneat befoie he can be 
mstituted (2) JPtesentation by the patron 
In theorv a patron, himself a clerk, may 
petition for hit> own admission , but the usual 
plan is to make over the right to some other 
person before the benefice becomes vacant 
(3) Institution to the cure of so* Is bj the 
bishop, if satisfied of the sufficiency of the 
clerk If the bishop refuse, the patron has a 
remedvby qtiaie imptdit in the common law 
court, and must show satisfactory reasons for 
his refusal When the bishop is himself 
patron, there is neither piesentation nor 
institution, but collation (4) Induction to the 
temporabties by the aichdeacon or a neigh- 
bouring clergyman upon the bishop’s mandate 
The papal power of granting dispensation 
from that canon of the Lateran Council of 
1216, which forbade the holdmg of two 
benefices by the same person, was tonsferred 
at the Reformation to the Archbishop of 
Canterbur} But the evils of piurahsm were 
so great that bv the Acts 1 and 2 Vict , c 
and 13 and 14 Vict , c 98, it was forbidden to 
hold two benefices unless the churches were 
within three miles of one another, and the 
value of one was not greater than £100 In 
1867, 6,403 benefices were in the patronage of 
private persons, 6,485 in that of the crown, 
public bodies, and functionaries 

Benefit of Clergy was the nght 
claimed by the clergy to immunity from 
secular jurisdiction m certain cases It was 
never extended to high treason or offences not 
capital, and where the punishment would not 
touch the life or limb of the offender It 
was at first restricted to hond-M^ clencs, but 
subsequently got extended to all who could 
read a verse m the Psalter, kno'wn as the 
“ neck verse ” generally out of the 51st 
Psalm Should it be declared by the bishop’s 
commissary that the prisoner read it like a 
clerk, he was delivered over to the eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction It was however, an 
mdictable offence at common law to teach a 
felon to read in order that he might claim 
benefit of clergj The abuse of this custom 
was V ery great, and m the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centunes it produced constant disputes 
bety een the judges and ordinanes Henry 
Virgin 1488, restricted it by declaring that 
it should not be allowed more than once to 
persons not actualh in orders, and in Queen 
Anne’s reign the neck verse was no longer re 
quired to be read Benefit of clergy was not 
finally abolished till the reign of George IV 
Benefit of clergy never extended to women 
till they were included bv the Statute 3 and 4 
Will m 

Blackstone, IV ch 28 Hale PUasoftJieCrovn 
Statntes 6 Anne cap 6 7 and 8 Geo IV, 
cap 28 

Beuevolesices, a means of raising money 
by extorted loans, were first used by Edward 
IV Probably m earlier times the practice of 
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expecting and even askmg for ‘‘free will over- 
lings ” was not miiisudl on the part oi kings 
liidward II and Richard II seem to have 
made some use ot this method of levying 
money But Ldward IV raised it to a system, 
and h> his popular manners was wonder 
fully succes£*tul m dealing with that laige 
number of his subjects who did not know- 
how to retuse a king s request buch a method 
ot using personal pressure was, ot course, un- 
constitutional, and gave the king a dangerous 
means ot raising money without Parliament 
XJndei hichard ill , m 1484, an Act ot Par- 
liament was passed abolishing bene\olences 
as ‘ new and unlawful inventions,’ but in 
spite ot this, Richard III contmued to exact 
them Keni> VII also revived them, and 
obtamed a quasi parliamentary sanction by 
an Act of 1492, which enforced the payment 
ot arrears ot money promised by private 
persons to the king It was often argued 
seriously that the law of Richard III , 
bemg the act of a ‘ usurper,” was not valid 
Hmiiy s Chancellor, Archbishop Morton, 
used to heg tor his master, and invented 
a dilemma which ^{ras known as “Morton’s 
fork ’ If a man hved handsomely he 
told him that he clearlj had money to spare , 
if he hved plamly, that he was saving 
money, and must be nch enough to help 
the king Henry VIII , in 154o, appomted 
commissioners, who, under the name of a bene 
volence, were to move men to grant to the 
kmg twenty pence in the pound on the value 
of their lands those who refused were to he 
summoned to answer before the Privy Council 
Elizabeth at times solicited loans, hut she was 
frugal, and generally repaid them m time 
James I , m 1614, had recourse to this, amongst 
other schemes for raising money The 
Council wrote to the shenVs requestmg them 
to solicit subscriptions in their counties Lord 
Bacon, defended the proceeding, saying that 
it asked for a free gift, and had nothmg in 
common with the extortions of previous 
times So many protests, however, were 
made against this exaction, and so little 
money was raised by it, that it was not again 
used bv the crown Even Charles I , in his 
worst straits, rejected proposals for reviving 
so unpopular a usage 

Stubbs, Const Eist , m Hainam Con'it Mist 

[E s 

Beng'al The province of British India 
which lies about the lower portions and the 
deltas of the Ganges and Brahmaputra It 
includes the provinces of Bengal Proper, 
Behar, Orissa, and Chota ISTagpur, and has a 
population ot over sixty-four milhons Bengal 
was conquered by the Mohammedans in the 
thirteenth century, and was subsequently ruled 
by Mussulman vicerovs appointed by the 
vanous reignmg dynasties In the eighteenth 
century the ISTawab of Bengal was a deputy 
of the Mogul at Delhi The first English 


settlements were formed between the years 
1620 and 1640 In 1696 the English bought 
a small district at the mouth of the Ganges, on 
which Fort WiUiam (Calcutta) was erected 
Eor many years the English were mvolved m 
frequent disputes with the native governors, 
culmmatmg in Suraj-ud-Dowlah s massacre 
ot the Europeans m 1766 [Black Hole ] 
Phis was loliowed bv Chve’s great victory 
at Plassey, and some v ears of fightmg 
[Clive ] In 176o the dewanny of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, was ceded to the East India 
Company, and the Nawah, Meer Jaffier, was 
pensioned oft A native dewan was, however, 
appomted to collect the revenues Hi 1773 
Warren Hastmgs abohshed the double govern- 
ment, and placed the administration directly 
in the hands of the Company The Gov ernoi- 
General of India was also Gov ernor of Bengal, 
tiU 18o4, when the offices were separated, 
and Bengal was placed under a Lieutenant 
Governor In 1793 Lord Cornwallis effected 
the “Permanent Settlement,” by which the 
zemindars, or tax collectors, were recognised 
as proprietors on payment of a land tax to 
the government , but the rights of the 
cultivators were recognised and extended by 
the Bengal Land Law of 18o9 

W W Hunter Orissa and Annals of Rural 
Bengal Stewart Hist oj Bengal [B Q S J 

Bengal BCntiny (1795 — 6) One of the 
chief results of Lord Cornwallis’s adminis- 
tration had been the abolition of smecures 
and perqmsites m both branches of the service 
The civilians had been compensated by m- 
creased salaries, but this was impossible in 
the army, and though the pay was very high, 
it was disproportionate to that of the civilians 
Sir John Shore therefore foimd he had to 
deal with a widespread spirit of mutmy 
Delegates were elected from each regiment to 
form an executive hoard, and the terms offered 
by it were that the Company’s regiments 
should not be reduced, that the kmg s troops 
should be limited by law, that promotion 
should go by semonty, that all the old 
allowances should be restored If this was 
not granted, they were prepared to assume 
the government themselves bv violence The 
matter was entirely mismanaged At one 
time obnoxious regulations were issued, which 
merely enraged the mutineers , at another 
the greatest concessions were made, one of 
the ringleaders being promoted to a confi- 
dential post m the India House The arrival 
of Lord Wellesley ended this Seemg a 
number of malcontent commanders congre- 
gated at his fhst he peremptorily 

ordered them to rejoin their regiments within 
twenty-four hours His commands were 
obeyed, and the mutmy was at an end, 
quelled^ it was said, by a glance of Lord 
Wellesley s eye 

Bennmgtan, The Battle or (Aug 16th, 
1777), fought durmg the American war of 
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Independence, took place at Bennington, m 
Ivew Hampshire, where the Americans had 
stored large supplies Burgoyne had detached 
a considerable force under Colonel Baum, 
to seize the magazines at Benmngton, and 
thence to march on to Albany and join the 
mam army there Pmding the place stronger 
than he expected, Baum entrenched himselt, 
and sent for reinforcements General Stark, 
with the New Hampshire men, in lam ofbered 
him battle, and on being remforced, determmed 
himself to attack The movement was con- 
ducted with great skill, and Baum’s position 
w as secretl> sui rounded before he was aware of 
an intended attack Ihe entrenchments were 
gallantlj held until ammunition failed the 
defenders, who then made a bold attempt to 
cut their waj through the Amencan hues 
Baum, however, was shot, and the rest of the 
force laid down its arms 

Beusington, m Oxfordshire, near "Wal- 
lingford, although now a \illage, was m earh 
times a place of considerable importance It 
was one of the four towns that Cutha took from 
the Britons m 571 , and m 77o Offa defeated 
Cynewulf of Wessex here, and took the town 
from him 

J E Green The Maling of England 

BeutliaiU5 Jeuewy (b 1747, d 1832), 
educated at Westminster and Queen’s College, 
Oxford, was originally intended for the bar, 
but being possessed of private means, he 
determmed to devote his life to the reforma- 
tion, rather than the practice, of the law, 
and wrote numerous works with this object 
In spite of their unequal value, his hooks 
remam a storehouse for the politician and 
the law reformer Indeed, there are few 
a<^nistrative reforms which have not been 
si%gested wholly or m part by Bentham’s 
wntmgs But his value does not only con- 
sist m bemg a suggester of reform on the 
details of legislation and procedure, he is 
also one of the fathers of Enghsh juris- 
prudence His place m that science is mid- 
way between Hobbes and Austm Hobbes 
had first discerned the doctrme that whatever 
be the form of government the sovereign 
authority is ultimately absolute , but he had 
deduced from tins the theory of non resistance 
Bentham perceived the fallacy m this deduc- 
tion, and separated clearly the le^Fal necessity 
for obedience from the pohttcal duty of 
resistance The test of the propriety of 
pohtical resistance Bentham held to be 
“Utihty,” in the sense of the greatest 
happmess of the greatest number This 
maxim, whatever may be its value as the 
basis of a philosophy, furmshes an excellent 
rule for practic^ action In fact, as 
Sir Henry Marne has pomted out, by thus 
making the good of the community take 
precedence of every other object, Bentham 
offered a clear rule of reform, and gave a 
distmct object to aim at in the pursuit of 


improvement In this respect his influence 
mav be compared with that of the jus natw <b 
m Eoman law 

Bentham s works which are very numerous, 
have been collected hy his disciple Bowrmg* 
(London 1837) who has prefixed to the collec 
tion a sketch of Bentham s method Those of 
his writings which will best repay perusal are 
The Pi agment on Gozernment (177b) in answer to 
Blackstone The Bool of Fallacies and The Tract 
on Lsuiy His theory of punishments is con 
tamed in The Principles of Morals and Legislation 
(published separately hy the Clarendon Press) 
and in a translation from the French of his dis 
mple Dumont, entitled The Thtory of Legislation 
For criticisms of Bentham s philosophy see 
preface to Green and Grose s edition ot Hume, 
and W L Courtenay Criticism on the Philosophy 
ofj S Mill [B B W] 

Bentiack, Lord George (5 1802, 1848), 
acted for some time as secretary to Canning, 
and m 1828 entered Parliament for Lyme 
Eegis He was chiefly occupied in sporting 
matters tiE within a few years of his death 
He came prominently forward in the ranks 
of the Opposition m 1846, after Sir Eobert 
Peel abandoned the cause of Protection 
Identifying himself with the Protectionists, 
he quickl}. became their chief, and led 
them m the hitter campaign which followed 
against Peel In this position he displayed 
an energy, determination, and organismg 
power which seemed to mark him out 
for high distmction as a pohtical leader 
He, howev er, died suddenly from heart dis- 
ease, within three years of the time when 
he had first come prominently before the 
pubhc 

B Disraeh Lord George Benivnek a Political 
Biography (1851) 

Bentinck, Lord William (b 1774, 
d 1839), entered the army in 1791, and was 
attached to the headquarters of Marshal 
Suvaroff durmg the campaign of 1799 — 1801 
In April, 1803, he quitted England as 
Governor of Madras, which post he filled till 
Jan , 1808 In August of that year he was 
appointed on the staff of the army in Por- 
tugal under Sir Harry Burrard He was 
at the battle of Corunna, and later was 
appointed minister at the court of Sicily 
and Commander-in-chief of all his Majesty’s 
forces in the island At the head of an 
expedition he landed m Catalonia (1813), 
and, after some successes, was repulsed 
at Yilla Franca In 1814 he left Sicily, 
repaired to Tuscany, and incited the Italians 
to throw off the Erench yoke In 1827 
he went to India as Governor- General 
He arrived m 1828, and was compeEed to 
enter at once on the unpopular duty of 
retrenchment, owing to the deficit caused hy 
the Burmese War All allowances were 
reduced, and an order was issued (Nov , 
1828) to curtail the batta allowances at all 
stations within 400 miles of Calcutta This 
impohtic and unjust order nearly pro- 
duced a mutiny, hut was forced on Lord 
William, by the Directors The revenue was 
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augmented b'v increasing the opium trade, 
ana by resuming all lands traudulentl} 
alienated from the state In 1832, on the 
murder of the Hajah of Cachar (a little 
provmce on the north-east frontier of Bengal;, 
Lord Wilh^m annexed it, in accoidance 
with the general wish ot the people and in 
1834 Coorg was also annexed In other 
respects Lord William based his pohcj on 
the prmciple of non-intervention The 
assumption of the government of Mysoie 
was, however, forced upon him by the in- 
competence ot its ruler Attempts were also 
made to establish a connection with the 
independent states bejond the Company s 
territories, and to form defensi\e alliances 
with the Ameers of Scmde and Eunjeet 
Sing, of Lahore, with whom Lord WiUiam 
concluded treaties in 1831 The ci\il ad 
ministration of Lord Wilham stands high 
in the history of British India as an era of 
progress The reform of the law courts and 
th^ laws, the admission of native Chiistians 
to office, the settlement of the North West 
Provinces, the abolition of suttee and the 
suppression of the Thugs, the introduction of 
steam communication, and the encouragement 
of education, serve to mark the period of his 
rule with distinction In 183o Lord William 
returned to England He was elected M P 
for Glasgow in 1837, but he did not take an> 
prominent part in home pohtios 

MiU, Eist of Ind , hook m chap 8 

Beoru {d 1046) was the son of TJlf, and 
consequently the nephew of Gytha, wie of 
Earl Godwine He attached himself to the 
fortunes of his uncle, and probably about the 
year 104o recei\ed an earldom which seems 
to have included the counties of Hertford, 
Bedford, Huntingdon and Buckmgham 
On the outlawry of Swegen m 1046, 
part of his earldom was granted to Beom 
On Swegen’s return Beom consented to in- 
tercede for him with the king, but Swegen, 
having lured him on board his ship, murdered 
him and buried his body at Dartmouth His 
remains were subsequently translated with 
great pomp to Winchester 

Anglo hdxon Ohron Freeman Norm Cong 

Berar [Mahrattas, The ] 

Berengaria, Oceen" {d circ 1230), was 
the daughter of Sancho VI of Navarre, and 
in 1191 was married at Cyprus to Eichard I 
She accompanied him to the Holy Land, 
and it was owmg to discourtesy shown to her 
at Cyprus that Eichard I attacked and con- 
queied the island After the death of her 
husband, she resided chiefl\ in the dower 
city of Le Mans, and compounded with King 
John for her dower lands m England, re- 
ceiving in return a promise of 2,000 marks 
a year, which was very irregularly kept She 
retired in 1230 to the abbey of LEspan, to 
which she was a great benefactress, and here 


she IS supposed to ha\e died suoiuy after- 
wards 

Ber esford, W illiam C l st Y iscol x t 

{b 1770, d 18o4), a natural son of the first 
Marquis of Waterford, entered the army 
in 178o, and first saw active service at the 
siege of Toulon in 1793 In 1799 he went 
to India, and took command of a brigade 
of Sir Da\id Baird’s army, which was on 
its way to oppose Napoleon m Eg\pt In 
Egypt he lemamed as commandant ot Alex- 
andria till its evacuation, when he returned 
home, and was sent to Ireland In 180o he 
shared m the conquest of the Cape of Good 
Hope, whence he was despatched as bri^adiei- 
general with a small force against Buenos 
Ayres, which he took, only, however, in turn 
to be compelled to surrender to an over- 
whehmng force After remaining a pnsoner 
for SIX months, he managed to escape, and on 
his return to England was sent in command 
of an expedition against Madeira, of which, 
on its capture, he became governor In 1808, 
with the rank ot majoi -general, he jomed the 
British armies in Portugal He accompanied 
Sir John Moore’s expedition, and rendered 
good service, both on the retreat and in the 
battle of Corunna In the spring of 1809, 
he was appointed marshal and generahssmio 
of the Portuguese armies, and proceeded to 
co-operate with the commander-in chief But 
in May, 1811, he rashlv engaged the French 
at Albuera, and by good fortune rather than 
skill of his own gained a victory, which, 
however, weakened him so much that he was 
unable to reap any benefits from it 
[Albuera ] In the campaigns of 1812 and 
1813 he was second in command to Welling- 
ton, and was present at Nivelle Bayonne, 
Orthes, and Toulouse [Tol louse], in the 
last of which especially he took a most 
important part In 18x4 he was raised to 
the peerage, and was immediately charged 
with an important mission to Brazil, where 
he was delayed just too long to allow him 
to be employed at Waterloo In the year 
1816 he was appointed to the command of the 
Portuguese armies by the King of Portugal, 
and for some time held that office, until he 
came mto pohtical confliclf with the people, 
when he threw up his appointment, and 
returned to England m 1822 Of his victory^ 
at Albuera, Napier 'says “No general ever 
gained so great a battle with so httle increase 
of mihtary reputation as Marshal Beresford ’ 
But he deserves great credit for the vigour 
and energy he displayed in the organisation 
of the Portuguese armies, and, in a subor- 
dinate position, he rendered most valuable 
service on many occasions throughout the 
Pemnsulai War 

Napier Peninsular War , Clerk Georotan 

[WES] 

Berlin, The Treaty of (1878), was con- 
cluded between Great Bntam, Germany, 
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Austana, France, Italy, Enssia, and Turkey , for 
the settlement of attairb m the East after the 
war between Eussia and Turke^ Its chief 
provisions were, that Bulgaiia should be an 
autonomous and tributarv principality under 
the suzerainty of the Sultin, to be ruled bj 
a Christian government and a prince treely 
elected, tmd provisionallv administered bj a 
Eussian commissary , and that Eastern Eou 
melia should remain under the direct pohtical 
and military authontv of the Sultan, under 
conditions of administrative autonomy, and 
should have a Christian governor general, 
to be nominated bv the Poite with the 
assent ot the powers In the event of the 
Porte and Greece hemg unable to agree as to 
the rectification ot their frontier the powers 
would mediate Bosnia and Herzegov ina 
were to he occupied and administered bj 
Austro Hungaiy The independence ot 
Servit, Poumania, and^ Montenegro was 
recognised Ardahan, Kars, Batoum, and 
othei poi*tions of Armenia, were ceded to 
Busfaia Complete toleration, equahty, and 
protection of all religions was guaranteed in 
Turkey Tht- plenipotentiaries who repre- 
sented England in the Congress held under 
the presidency ot Prince Bismarck, which 
preceded the treaty, were the Earl of Beacons- 
held and the Marquis of Salisbiuj 

Bermudas, The, or Somers Islands, 

situited in the west of the Atlantic Ocean, 
were discovered in lo27 hj a Spaniard named 
Bermudas, who gave his name to the islands 
They are about thiee hundred m number, 
though about twent;^ onlj are inhabited In 
1609 Sir George Somers, who was wrecked 
there on his way to Virginia, took possession 
tfi the Bermudas for the crown, and settlers 
3 ^b€«l be^n to arrive from England In 1616 
a Bermuda Company was formed and after the 
Civil War manj Eoyalists came out to settle 
The islands were strongly fortified and ren- 
dered almost impregnable, a precaution which 
alone preserved them for England durmg the 
Ameiican War of Independence The govern 
ment, which has been representative ever 
since 1620, is vested m a governor, an execu 
tive council of mne members appointed by 
the crown, and •a House of Assembly of 
thirtv six members 

B M. Martin British Colmm Coke Ifesf 
Indies 

Bernardos Case (1858) On January 
14th, 1858, a desperate attempt was made b-y 
a man named Orsini, and others, to murder 
the Emperor of the French, by throwmg 
bombs filled with explosiv es at him near the 
Opera-house in Pans The attempt failed, 
hut manv persons were mjured and some 
killed Br Simon Bernard was indicted m 
England for hemg an accessory to the attempt 
before the act There is little doubt that 
Bernard was an active accomplice in the plot 
But a good deal of politic il feeling had been 


imported mto the matter The French 
Foreign Oftice had addressed a despatch to 
' England on the subject of the conspiracy , 
this had caused great irritation, which was 
increased by the insulting language towards 
England used by some of the French ofificers 
m their address of congiatuladion to the 
Emperor Napoleon It was telt that the 
conviction of Bernard would be a mark of 
subservience on the part of England, and a 
triumph for the unconstitutional go\ ernment 
of the French Emperor The trial took place 
at the Central Criminal Court on April 14 , 
and after a six days’ hearing the jury re- 
turned a verdict of ^ot Guilty 

Berners, Sib John Bourchier, Lord 
(5 ciica 1469, d lo32), the holder of many 
important state offices during the first part 
ot the reign of Henry VIII , and the best of 
the early writers of English prose, was born 
at Therfield in Hertfordshire, and probably 
educated at Balhol College, Oxford In 
1474 he succeeded to the title of his graSid- 
father — John Bourchier — who had been 
created Baron Berners in 1465 In 1496 
Berners aided in crushing the rebellion of the 
Cornishmen, who had risen against Henry 
VII ’s tax-gatherers, and alter fighting 
with the army in France at the taking of Te 
rouenne (lo73), he accompanied the Princess 
Mary to Pans, as her chamberlain, on the 
occasion of her marriage with Louis XII 
(lol4) In 1515 he was appointed Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and was subsequently 
Enghsh env oy in Spam, attended Henry YIII 
at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and was 
mstalled m the office of Deputy of Calais in 
lo20 Although m iB health, and embarrassed 
by debt, he zealously performed the duties of 
the position until his death m 1532 It was 
at Calais that he undertook a translation of 
Froissart’s Ch omcles The translation was so 
skilfully executed m idiomatic English that it 
might have been easily mistaken for an origmal 
work, and to its popularity^ has been ascribed 
the promotion of a tabte for historical reading 
and composition in England in the sixteenth 
century His other work s include translations 
of several French and Spanish romances, and 
of the Golden Bool, of Marcus Aw ehus 

H Walpole Royal and N hU AvtTiors i 239 
The editio pnnoepa of Berners Fro\fisavt was 
printed by Pynson in London in two vols 
1523 and 1525 After passing through many 
editions in the sixteenth century it was re 
printed by Mr Utterson in 1812 

[S J L] 

Bemicia [Northumbria ] 

Bertha (Bercta), Queen, was the 
daughter of Chariheit, King of Pans, and 
the wife of Ethelbert of Kent On her 
marriage it was sti;^ulated that she should be 
allowed to profess Chnstianity and worship 
as she pleased The little Eoman church of 
St Martin at Canterbury was set apart for 
her use Her mfluence was of great service 
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to Augustine in Ins nnssionury work [Al 

GLSTI^L ] 

Bede Uist Ecdes i cap 25 

Bertric (Beouhtkic) {d 800), King 
of Wesse\ succeeded on Cjne^vulf’s death. 
He married^ Eadburgh, daughter of Uifa, 
and IS said to ha\ e met lus death hv drinking 
a cup of poison piepaied by hei hands for 
another per&on His reign is chiefly lemark- 
able for the bamshment of Egbert and the 
first appearance of the Banes on the English 
coast Peace was secured by the practical 
acknowledgment on the part of Wessex of 
the supremacy of Mercia 

Anglo SacLon Chron Henry of Huntingdon 

Berwick was one of the foi tresses de 
li\ered to the English in 1174, as security for 
the fulfilment of the conditions of the Treaty 
of Ealaise, and it remamed m their hands 
till 1189 It was one of the four burghs 
(Edinburgh, Roxburgh and Stirling being 
tb« other three) having a pailiament, or 
court, of their own, and from its importance 
and wealth was for centuries a thorn m the 
side of England In March, 1296, it was taken 
bj Edward I , and most of the townsmen put 
to the sword, but was recaptured by Wallace 
in September, 1297 Having fallen again into 
the hands of the English, it was taken b'v 
Bruce in 1318, and held b^ the Scots until 
after the battle of Halidon Hill, 1333, when it 
was seized b> Edward III From this time it 
was rarely m the hands of the Scots until it 
was surrendered bj Henrj VI, in 1461, in 
order to secure a refuge in Scotland It became 
agam an Enghsh possession m 1482 It was 
made independent both of England and Scot 
land inl5ol Inl836 it was created a county 
of itself 

Berwick, Jaihes Fitz- James, Bcke op {b 
1670, d 1 734) , was the natural son of James II , 
by Arabella Churchill, the sister of the Buke 
of Marlborough At an early age he was 
sent to learn the art of war under Charles of 
Lorrame and was present at the siege of 
Buda in 1685 In 1687 he was created Bake 
of Berwick After the Revolution of 1688, 
Berwick fought for his father in Ireland, and 
was present at the battle of the Boyne He 
accompanied James to France, and served 
under Marshal Luxembourg in Flanders 
He was taken prisoner at Keerwinden, but 
exchanged In 1696 Berwick took a very 
prominent part in the unsuccessful plot for a 
Jacobite insurrection, which was to have been 
aided by a French force , but it is probable 
that he knew little of the darker schemes of 
some of the plotters, who aimed at removing 
William III by assassination In 1704, 
Berwick, whose military talents were now 
highly esteemed, was appointed to the com- 
mand of the French army in Spam In 1705 
he suppressed the Camisard insurrection in 
Languedoc In 1 706 he was agam sent to Spain, 
and he did much to restore the French cause, 


which pre\uouslv appeared almost desperate 
In 1707 he completclj- routed the Enghsh and 
Lnperiahsts at the gieat battle of AJmanza,m 
which his opponent was a Frenchman Ru\ugn\ , 
Marquis ot Galwaj In 1709, and the foUow- 
mg years, he was employed m Bauphiny, 
and conducted a skiHul defensive campaign 
In 1713 he returned to Spam and captured 
Barcelona In 1716 he was appomted com- 
mandant of Gruienne , and in 1718 he once 
more led a French army into Spain, this time 
in opposition to Phihp V , whom he had done 
so much to place on the throne At the 
conclusion of the mterval of peace, which 
teimmated m 1733, Berwick was called to 
superintend the opeiations on the Rhine 
He was killed by a cannon-ball at the siege of 
Phihpsburg Berwick w as created a peer of 
France and a grandee of Spam One of his 
sons was created Buke of Lina, in Spam, 
and the othei Buke of Fitz James, m the 
peerage of France Berwick’s mihtarj 
talents were of a very high order, and per- 
haps not altogether imworthv of companson 
with those of his celebrated uncle In some 
other respects his characteristics were not 
unhke those of Marlborough He had the 
same coldness, and could be disturbed neithei 
b> excitement nor bj danger His mtegnty, 
piety, and high sense of duty were unques 
tioned, and his character has been very highly 
piaised by Montesquieu Bohngbroke c^ed 
him the best gieat man that ever lived 

Berwick s Memoii es written by himself down 
to 1716 and contmued to 1734 by ttie Abb4 
Hook were published m 1778 with anJEloge Eis 
tongue by Montesquieu [S J L ] 

Berwick, The Pacieicatiov of (1639), 
was the name given to the agreement con- 
cluded between Charles I and e Scotch Com- 
missioners, the terms bemg that the Scotti'ih 
and the Royalist armies should be disbanded, 
ecclesiastical matters referred to a free general 
assembly, and civil matters to a parhament 

Berwick, The Theati or (January, 1560), 
was concluded between QueenEhzabeth (repre- 
sented hy the Buke of Norfolk) and the Lords 
of the Congregation (q v ) Its ohj ect was the 
expulsion of the French garrisons and troops 
from Scotland Elizabeth engaging to send 
troops to the North for that purpose 

Bessborough, John" VTilliam Pon- 
soNBY, 4 th Eabl ov {b 1781 fd 1847), better 
known as Lord Buncannon, entered Parlia- 
ment for Knaresborough m 1805 He was 
an active member of the Whig party for 
many yeais, and had a considerable share m 
drafting the Reform Bill In 1831 he was 
made Chief Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests, m 1834 he received the seals of the 
Home Office, and m 1835 the Pi ivy Seal In 
1846 the Earl of Bessborough was appomted 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland by Lord John 
Russell His accession was very popular, 
as he was a resident Irish landlord, and had 
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nl'%a\s dibpla\ed a patriotic and liberal 
interest in Irisb affairs His vicero\ altj ex- 
tended over the period of the great famine, 
and his efforts "were eamebtij duected to the 
alleviation of that calamity He died in 
ilaj , 1847, during his tenure of o&ce 

Bexley, Xichol^s Tv\biTTiiiT, XiOnn 
{b 1766, d ISol), the son ot an East Indian 
Hirector, was educated at Oxford and 
called to the bar in 1792 In 1796 he was 
returned to P irh ament foi Hastings In 
February, 1801, he 'vias sent with plenirj 
powers to detach the court ot Denmark from 
the Northern Alliance Eetuming to England 
he was ckctedtoi Old Sarum, and supported the 
Addington ministry, under which he held the 
office of 30 int Secretar's to the Tieasui\ He 
continued in office when Pitt again resumed 
the Premiership, and, in ISOo, was appointed 
Chief Secretary for Ireland This, place he 
resigned in the '^ame jear through some 
difference with Pitt in regard to Lord 
Meinile’s conduct In the ministry of Lord 
Gren'viUe he again becime Secretary to the 
Treasury In 1812, having published some 
letters on fin incial questions, he was appointed 
Chancellorof thcExchequerbj LordLiverpool 
In tffis important office he remained eleven 
\ ears, tnd on his resignation was raised to the 
peerage with the title of Lord Bexlej<, and 
was at the same time appointed to the office 
of Chancellor ot the Duch\ ot Lancaster, which 
he held for nine ^ears ‘Industrious and 
plodding,” sai. s Iltlr Walpole, “ he had made 
an excellent becretaiy to the Treasury , hut 
he had nether the knowledge of finance nor 
the <^xtenty of debate which would baxe 
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Beymaroo, The Battle op (Not 23, 
1841), was one of the disasters which befell the 
English during the first Afghan War The 
English were m cantonments near Cahul , and 
on the 14th of Nev ember a large force of 
Afghans, which had assembled with carmon 
on the BeymartSii* hills, was dislodged with 
some difficulty by Brigadier Shelton On 
the 22nd they appeared again at Beymiaroo 
On the 23rd a strong force set out before 
da-^ break to dislodge them The hiU was 
earned without difficulty, hut thousands of 
men quickly swarmed out of the city , and the 
English were overmatched, with only a 
single gun to answer the long-range match- 
locks of the Afghans The troops, shot dowru 
like rabbits pining with cold and hunger, 
lost courage and refused to follow their officers 
Finally, the whole bod^ of English soldiers 
abandoned the field and took to flight 
[Apghax Waks ] 

Kaye Afghan War Abbott, Afghan War 


Beyrout, The Bombiudmext oi (Ib-iO) 
A joint British, Austnan, and Turkish squadron 
in this A ear sailed to the coast ot Syria, and 
pioceeded to bombard Bewut, a sea-port at 
the northern extiemitv of the Pachalic of 
Acre, which was held by the tf«oops of the 
lebellious Pasha of Eg\pt, j\Iehemet All 
The towTi w as quickly reduced to rums 

Bhawulpore, or Boodpoutra, is a 

native state of the Punjaub governed by a 
prmce called the Bhawul Khan, with Bhawul- 
pore as his capital The Bhawul Khan s 
dommions extended at one time across the 
Sutlej to the Upper Indus, but he was a 
tiibutar\ of the Dooranee monaich Eunjeet 
Smgh demanded the same tribute, and, on 
failure of payment, seized the territory 
between the rivers The Ameers of fecinde 
also took from the Bhawul Khan a large 
district on the left bank of the Lower Indus 
Thus premised, he readily accepted, m 1838, 
the protection of the British, bv whom^jis 
dominions were guaranteed against fuither 
encroachments on the part of his powerful 
neighbours 

BKopal IS a small Indian nati\e princi- 
pality in Malwa, in the valley of the Ner- 
buddah In 1778 the reignmg pnnee was 
the only chief in Central India who afforded 
any support to General Goddard in his adven- 
turous march across the peninsula This 
created an undying friendship between the 
Bhopal dynasty and the English, who pro- 
tected Bhopal against the Mahrattas In 1 8 1 7, 
durmg the Mahratta War, Lord Hastings con- 
cluded a defensive alliance with this state, and 
granted it five valuable provinces which had 
been taken from the Peishwa The Bhopal 
state has long been governed dj female rulers 
or Begums, who have displayed great capacity 
for administration The prmcipality is said 
to he the best governed of the Indian native 
states In the Indian Mutiny the Begum of 
Bhopal gave great assistance to the English, 
and both she and her daughter and successor 
were created Knights of the Star of India 

Bhonsla was the family name of the 
Rajahs of Nagpore or Berar [Mahrattas ] 

Bhotan War, The (1864—1865) In 
the year 1862 a quarrel arose between the 
independent Bhotan state m the Eastern 
Himalayas snd the English government with 
reference to some frontier territories in 
Assam Various outrages were committed 
by the Bhotias on Enghsh subjects, and in 
1863 an embassy under the Hon Ashley 
Eden was insulted and lU-tzeated War was 
declared m Nov , 1864 It was badly con- 
ducted, and the country was unhealthy The 
Bhotias struggled desperately, hut finally 
were compelled to sue for peace The Bhotias 
ceded the frontier districts of Assam, for which 
the English agreed to pay a yearly grant of 
26,000 rupees 
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Bhurtpor e A native state of Eaj putana 
The town of Bhurtporc has been t>Mce be- 
sieged by the Enghsh (1) In ISOo, the 
Bhiirtpore Rajah ha-ving taken part with the 
jMahiuttas General Lake determined on in- 
vesting the i|lace It was a town and foi tress, 
eight miles in circumference, suriounded b^ 
a lofty mud wall of great thickness, and pro 
tected b\ numerous bastions, and a deep 
ditch filled with water It was garrisoned 
by about 8,000 of the Rajah’s troops and the 
remnant of Holbars infantry Without a 
sufficient siege train, without an engineer 
officer of anj experience, without even a 
reconnaissance. Lake resolved at once to carr\ 
the town by assault Four unsuccessful 
assaults were made, entailmg the loss of 3,200 
men in killed and wounded, and the British 
finally were compelled to withdraw This 
memorable siege lasted from Jan 4th to 
April 21st (2) In the > ear 1825, a disputed 
succession to the throne of Bhurtpore occurred 
T]3e expelled prince had been under British 
protection, and so, though Lord Amherst was 
at first inclined for non-intervention. Lord 
Combermere, the commander-in-chief, under 
took to reduce the hitherto impregnable 
stronghold Having demanded the dismissal 
of the women and children, which was refused, 
he proceeded to bombard the town After 
two months’ siege, the assault was given, and 
m two hours the town was taken , the fortress 
was then razed to the ground, and the rightful 
prince restored 

Bbye, m. Hindustani, signifies “lady,” 
and was affixed to the names of all Mahratta 
ladies of distinction— e g , Tara Bhye, the wife 
of the first Holkar , Toolsj e Bhye, the cele 
brated concubme of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, &c 

Bible, English Tra^slatioxs oi the 
In the early tunes of English Church history 
translations of portions of the Scriptures 
were undertaken for the use of the less 
learned priests Bishop Aldhelm, of Sherborne 
(who died in 709), is said to haie translated 
the Psalter Bede translated the Gospel 
of St John, and finished the work on his 
death-bed in 735 Kmg Alfred encouraged, 
if he did not actually undertake, the trans 
lation of the Gospels, which was current m 
the tenth century Towards the end of that 
century, a Benedictme scholar, JElfno (who 
died Archbishop of Canterbury in 1005), 
translated parts of the Books of Moses, 
together with Joshua, Judges, Kmgs, Esther, 
Job, Maccabees, and Judith After the 
Norman Conquest, the early form of the 
Enghsh language gradually altered, and these 
translations became obsolete In the middle 
of the thirteenth century a version of the 
whole Bible in Norman-French was current 
amongst the nobles In the fourteenth 
century, about 1325, two translations of the 
Psalms into English appeared almost at the 
same time One was by William of Shore- 


ham, a Kentish pnest , the other by Robert 
RoUe, -who is known as the Hermit of Ham- 
pole The end of the fourteenth century 
saw the first complete veision of the Bible 
into Enghsh, a work directed b} John 
Wjchf Besides being a philosopher and 
theologian, W^chf was also a fervent and 
dihgent pastor He was struck by the 
popular Ignorance of the Bible, and resoh ed 
to remedy it He himself undertook the 
New Testament, and his friend and follower, 
Nicolas of Hereford, began the translation of 
the Old Testament Nicolas advanced in 
his work as far as the Book of Baruch, when 
he was called to account for a sermon which 
he had preached at Oxford Wychf, most 
piobabh, completed the unfimshed work 
It would seem that this translation was done 
by the end of 1382, and was rapidly dissemi- 
nated among the people by itinerant preachers 
The translation was made from the Latin 
\ ersion of St Jerome, known as the Vulgate 
There was a great difi:erence in style between 
the work of the two translators Nicolas of 
Hereford gave a hteral rendermg of the 
Latin m a stiff and bald manner Wychf 
was less a slave to the origmal, and show ed a 
power of forcible and idiomatic writmg which 
sets his translation as the highest pomt in 
the development of Middle Enghsh prose 
No sooner was the work done than wychf 
was aware that it needed revision This 
task he at once began, and it was earned on 
after his death bj his follower, John Purvey, 
who finished the re^ ision m 1388, and thereby 
gave greater uniformity and precision to the 
work The circulation of the Wychfite 
versions m manuscript amongst the people 
did much to prepare the way for the doctrinal 
changes which the influence of the German 
reformers introduced amongst a growing 
party in the Enghsh Church But "WycM’s 
translation existed only m manuscript, and 
the prmtmg-press had begun to work its 
change in the spiead of hterature A printed 
Bible was necessary, and this work was 
undertaken by a Cambridge scholar, Wilham 
Tyndale He did not adopt clif’s version, 
because its language was by this time anti- 
quated, and it was a translation of the Vul- 
gate, whereas the knowledge of the Greek 
text had m his day made consiaerable pro- 
gress amongst learned men Tyndale trans- 
lated the New Testament from the Greek 
text of Erasmus, but was obhged to withdraw 
to the Continent for the purpose of prmting 
it In 1526 this translation, which was 
printed at Worms in 162o, was secretly 
introduced into England, and was largely 
circulated, though efforts were made by the 
bishops to seize the copies and commit them 
to the flames Tyndale next began the 
translation of the Old Testament, and pub- 
lished, in 1530, an English version of the 
Pentateuch He was continuing his labours 
when, in lo35, he was imprisoned at Antwerp 
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'ind was put to deith as a heretic in the 
following Te^r h\ the order of the Emperor 
Charles V A.t his death his tianslation had 
advanced as far as the end of the Books of 
Chronicles His woik \>as refused by his 
Irieud and fellow-labourer, John Bogers, and 
its pubhcation, under the name of Thomas 
3Iatthe\^ {probably a weilth\ mei chant who 
found the funds tor the undertaking), was 
begun secretly in Antv erp Meanwhile, 
another Enghsh translation of the Bible was 
m progress at the hands ot Miles Co\erdale, 
-who was favoured Cromwell Ths trans 
lition was not made from the original, but 
was the result uf a comparison of the Yulgite 
and the Crerm in tnn^i tions It v is pub- 
lished secreth (probahh at Zurich) in lio5, 
and dedicated to Henr\ ^ III , to whom it 
was presented by Crinmer ind Cromwell 
T\ndale’s version, as edited bv Rogeis, was 
completed from Go\ erdale s translation It 
wxs published by Grafton, an English prmter, 
in 1)37, and received the king’s licence 
The ro^al sanction gnen to this translation 
marked the final xictor’v of the party which 
was m favour of doctrinal reform From 
this time the knowledge of the Senptures 
was no longer regarded as dangerous for the 
people but was expressly sanctioned The 
circulation of translations of the Sciiptures 
was eagerlj promoted In 1539 was pubhshed 
at London an edition of Matthews Bible, 
ahghtlv reMsed 'b^ B Taverner In 1540 a 
considerable revision of this version was 
made under Cranmer’s direction, and Cran- 
mer’a Bible, known also as the Great Bible, 
was the first “appointed to be lead in 
churches” by royal command In 1642 a 
? reaction set m Xhe Roman narty objected 
t^ Cranmer s Bible, and endeavoured to obtain 
a revision m their own favour Henry YIII , 
by Act of Parliament, forbade the perusal of 
the New Testament m English to women, 
labourers, and uneducated persons During 
the reigns of Edward YI and Mary nothing 
more was done in the wa'v of translation 
But at the beginning of the reign of Ebza- 
beth appeared a new version, known as tbe 
Genevan Bible, because it was the work of 
Dngbsh exiles at Geneva, where it was first 
published in lo60 Chief among the trans 
Litois were Goodman, Whittingham, and 
Knox It was translated from the Hebrew 
and the Greek, but, as was to be expected, 
beti tyed leanings towards the theology of 
Cdhun In consequence of the existence of 
these various translations, Archbishop Parker 
thought It desirable to establish a uniform 
and amended edition He accordingly dis- 
tributed the various books of the Bible, as 
thej stood in Cranmer’s edition, amongst the 
bishops tor re\ision, desiring them not to 
change the text save where it varied mani- 
festly from the Hebrew or Greek original 
TTie result of two years of re^ isiou was the 
pubhcation, in lo6b, of the Bishops’ Bible 


The Convocation of lo71 ordered that all 
Church offacerb should provide copies for use 
m their churches FmaHv, the English 
Bible assumed its present form in the reign 
of James I For the purpose of securing a 
complete revision, forty-seven the most 
learned men ir the kingdom were selected 
for the task The^ divided themselves into 
three companies, which met at Westminstei, 
Oxford, and Cambridge Twenty five undei- 
took the Old Testament, fifteen the New 
Testament, and se\ en the Apocrypha They 
worked under rules laid down by the king 
for their guidance They were bidden to 
take as their basis the Bishops’ Bible, and 
depart from it only when necessary The 
work done by the separate committees was 
aiterwards supervised and reduced to regu- 
larity bj a committee of six persons Alter 
three y ears’ labour the version known as the 
Authoiised Version was produced borne 
doubt, however, exists as to the nature of the 
authorisation It bears on its title-page ^Jie 
words “ appointed to be read in churches , ” 
hut there exists no record of anj authoii- 
tatne or exclusive authorisation However, 
either by royal authority or by natural 
selection the version of 1611 has ousted its 
predecessors, and for two centuries and a half 
has been exclusively used in England In 
1870 the conviction that increased knowledge 
both of the text and of the language of the 
original required an alteration of the Autho 
nsed Version, found expression in the Con- 
vocation of the Province of Canterbury 
Two companies for the revision of the 
Authorised Version were appointed, one for 
the Old Testament, the other for the New 
The members were chosen from Biblical 
scholars of various Protestant denommations, 
and committees were formed in America for 
the purpose of acting with the English 
revisers Following previous precedent, the 
object of the revisers was the revision of the 
Authorised Version with as few changes as 
was consistent with faithfulness The re- 
vised version of the New Testament was 
published early in 1880 

Anderson Annals of the JSnglish Bible 
Cotton, Hist of Editions of the Enqhsh Bible 
Madden and Forshall Wyclifite 7ersion<< 

[M C] 

Bidassoa, The Passace or the (Oct 7, 
1813), by the English in the Peninsular War, 
was a well-planned surpnse of a remarkably 
strong position The French held the heights 
of a lofty mountain group — ^the Bhune, the 
Commissari, and the Bayonette — and they had 
also strengthened their position by artificial 
works Wellington, with great skill, con- 
cealed the real point of his attack Suddenly 
in the early morning of the 7th, the columns 
of attack forded the nver with such celerity 
that the French had not even fired a gun 
before the troops formed up on the riglit bank 
One after another the three ndj^s — the 
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Baj onette, Commissan, and Puerto de Vera — 
were successively carried, but Clausel fell 
back on the Hhune, the strongebt of aU, and 
held it during the night On the next day, 
afraid of being cut off, he retreated, and 
concentrated^his forces on the ridge behind 
Sarre The loss of the allies was 1,600, that 
of the French 200 less, but many of the 
reported losses among the former were really 
stragglers, who were becoming more numerous 
e\ ery day 

Napier, Peninsular Wan Glmton Peninsulan 
War 

Bigody Family op Boger Bigod, a poor 
Norman knight, entered England with Wil- 
ham the Conqueror, and in 107o received a 
grant of a large part of the confiscated lands of 
Kalph of Wader, Earl of East Anglia His 
elder son Wilham was drowned m the White 
Ship, 1120 , his younger, Hugh, obtamed the 
earldom of Norfolk from Stephen (date uncer- 
tain, was confirmed m it b> Henry II , and 
toofi part m the revolt of 1174 His son Eogei , 
second earl and godson (afterwards third 
earl), was among the twenty five executors 
of Magna Charta Hugh, third earl, married 
Maud, eldest co heiress of William Marshall, 
Earl of Pembroke, and had two sons — Eoger, 
fourth earl, who inherited the Marshalship of 
England tlirough his mother, and died with- 
out issue, and Hugh, who was appomted 
Justiciar by the Barons in 1268, and whose 
son Eoger succeeded his uncle in the earldom 
in 1270 It was this Bigod who helped 
to secure the Confirmation of the Charters 
He surrendered his earldom and estates, in 
1302, to the king, and receii ed them back for 
life onlj , and though he left a brother, upon 
his death m 1307, the earldom became ex- 
tinct in the Bigod family 

Billeting' soldiers in pnvatehouses had be- 
come such an oppressive burden under Charles 
I that one of the clauses in the Petition of 
Eight IS expresslj directed against the practice 
of quartermg soldiers or manners on private 
individuals against their will The practice, 
however, still continued until an Act passed 
in 1681 provided that “no officer, mihtary or 
civil, or other persons, shall quarter or billet 
any soldier upon any inhabitant of the realm 
of any degree, quahty, or profession without 
his consent ’ This Act is suspended annually 
by the Mutiny Act, which allows soldiers to 
be billeted on innkeepers and victuallers 

Bills, Parliamentary, are either pubhc, 
dealmg with matters of public policy, or 
private, being such as concern personal or 
local interests The system by which legis 
lation was founded on petition made it pos- 
sible to alter the terms of the petition so that 
the statute should not really answer to the 
request, and even to found a statute on a 
petition in which the Commons had not con- 
curred. ^i’hese evils were remedied in the 
reign ol Etory VI , when bills in the form of 


statutes began to be passed b\ both Houses 
As the Commons have the sole right of taxa- 
tion, the larger number of bills must originate 
with them Bills on certain subjects, such 
as rehgion and trade, must originate m Com 
mittee of the whole House The mode of 
procedure with refeience to bills is nearly the 
same in both Houses In the Commons, 
however, a member has to obtain leave to 
bring m a bill, but this is not the case in the 
Lords When leave is moved for, the title 
of the bill is read and its object is usuall\ 
stated If the motion is agreed to, the bill is 
ordered It is then presented, and the ques 
tion IS put that it be )ww lead the first time 
This question must be decided without 
amendment or debate If it is negati\ed, 
the bill disappears fiom the orders, but the 
question may be again brought forward If 
it is earned, the question is put that it be 
read a second time, a daj- is fi\ed for the 
second reading, and the bill is prmted 
When the daj comes the biH appears in the 
orders, and the question is put that it be 7iow 
read a second time This is the critical stage, 
and the whole prmciple can now be made a 
matter of debate A bill may be opposed at 
aU its stages, but as it is at this point that 
opposition IS generally made, it is well to 
speak of this subject heie It is usual, in 
opposing a bill, to do so by an amendment ot 
postponement lor three or six months, or b-y 
some resolution contrary to the tenor of the 
measure “ The previous question ” may also 
be moved B} tMs means howe\ er, the bill 
IS not extinguished and can be ordered for 
another da>, while the postponement of a bill 
to a time when Parliament wuU not be sitting, 
or the adoption of an adverse resolution, puts 
an end to it for the session It is unusual to 
reject a bill m direct terms, and such a course 
would imply that it contamed matter offen- 
sive to the House When the biH has been 
read a second time, it is brought before the 
Committee of the whole House, and recei\ es 
any amendments which may be made to it 
WTien it has received its final shape it is re 
ported to the House It has then to be read 
a third time, and after that the question is 
put “ That this biU do pass,’ and on this it is 
not usual to divide It is then sent up to 
the Lords or down to the Commons, as the case 
ma^ be, and may be amended or rejected by 
the House which recei\ es it If it is amended, 
it is again sent to the House m which it origi- 
nated, and if the amendments are disagreed 
upon, it IS usual to send a message to state 
the reasons of the disagreement, or to desire 
a conference When the bill is passed by 
both Houses it receives the royal assent, 
which may be given by commission, m the 
words, “ La reine ie veult ” The form of 
dissent, “ La reine s’avisera,” has not been 
used since 1707, so that the crown may per- 
haps be said to ha’i e relinquished its right in 
this matter All money bills must originate 
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with the Commons, and though the Lords* 
may reject a money hill, thej maj not amend 
it Tms gave n&e to the xmconstitution il 
practice of ** tacking ” by which, when the 
House of Commons wished to force a measure 
on the Lords, it wis tacked on to a mone-v 
hill, so that the Lords had to pass the hiU 
entire or refuse the bupplv This plan was 
adopted on the questions of the Irish For- 
feitures, 1699, and of the Occasional Con- 
formity Bill, 170o The rejection the 
Lords of the hill repealing the paper dut'^ , 
21 st May, 1860, was \ leu ed with much jealousy 
bv the Commons Such re]ection is now made 
almost impossible by mclndmgthe w hole finan- 
cial scheme of the budget in a single Act 

Petitions to Parliament on private matters 
occasioned the appointment of Receivers and 
Triers of Petitions These officers, if thev 
found no redress for the wrong complained of 
in the Courts, referred the matter to Parlia- 
ment Petitions to the Commons are frequent 
from the reign of Henrv IV From these 
petitions private hills took their rise These 
pass through the same stages as public bills 
In dealing with them the judicial functions 
of Parhament are especially prominent Pri- 
vate hills are brought m on petition and at 
the expense of the promoters Before a 
private hill is brought in, it is subjected to 
iixammers of both Houses, who see that the 
standing orders are complied with The 
second reading of a private bill affirms the 
claim, but only on the supposition that the 
facts stated in the preamble can he made 
good It IS referred, if opposed, to a Select or 
Special Committee to decide on this, and hy 
this Committee the question between the 
petitioners and their opponents is heard and 
determined. [PAaniAMENT ] 

Sir T E May Parlmmentary Practice and 
the anthonties given xinder Parliament 

[W H] 

Brngliam, Sir Richard, who was em- 
ployed in Ireland, 1580, was one of Elizabeth’s 
most able naval officers In 1586 he was 
employed on service in Ireland, and cut to 
pieces a Scotch force which had landed to join 
the rebels on the hanks of the Moy He was 
subsequently made Governor of Connaught, 
and, whilst holding that office, gamed con- 
siderable notoriety hy putting to death all 
the Spamards who were wrecked on the coast 
of Ireland after the dispersion of the Armada 
mI588 

Birmus 650), the apostle of Wessex, 
was probably an Itahan by birth, and was 
commissioned by Pope Hononus to scatter 
the seeds of the holy ffiith m those farthest 
inland territories of the English which no 
teacher had yet visited,” hut landmg in 
Hampshire m 634 he found that Wessex was 
still m heathenism, and accordingly preached 
the Gospel there, meeting with immediate suc- 
cess The two kings, Cynegils and Cwichelm, 


Il ere baptised, and Bmnus was estahhshed as 
Bishop of Dorchester, ftom whence he ** went 
up and down among the West Saxons, 
that IS, from Dorset to Buckmghamshire, 
trom Surrey to the Severn, preaching, cate- 
chising, baptising, calling many^eople to the 
Lord by his pious Ubouis, and building and 
dedicating churches ” 

Anglo Saxon Chi on Bede Hist Bccles W 
Bright Early Eng Church Mist 

Birmingliain, Earl op Loxjth 

(d 1329), was descended from the Lords of 
Athenry, and was nominated, m 1318, com- 
mander m-chief of the English forces in 
Ireland He won the battle of Dundalk, and 
sent Edward Bruce’s head to Edward III 
As a reward for this service, and for his 
prowess in fightmg the O’Connors, he was 
made Earl of Louth He was afterwards 
engaged as the ally of the Butlers and of 
the Earl of Desmond m their feud with the 
houses of De Burgh and Peer In 1 329 he, 
together vnth some 160 noblemen and gensile 
men, was treacherously murdered hy the 
“ Germans and savages ” 

Biy ming hatn, as a market town, is of 
considerable antiquity Previous to the 
Conquest it formed part of the possessions of 
a family of the same name, and the manor con- 
tmued to belong to the Birminghams till the 
sixteenth century In Leland’s time it was 
already known for its cutlery and hardware 
manufactures During the Civil War Prince 
Rupert s passage through the town, in 1643, 
was resolutely opposed by the inhabitants, 
and a sharp skirmish took place Birmingham 
shared largely in the industrial movement at 
the close of the last century, and rapidly 
reached a position of the first importance 
among English towns Its inhabitants took a 
V ery prominent share in the transactions which 
led to the Reform Bill, and have been distin- 
guished hy their activity m all political 
movements since that time It received the 
franchise hy that measure, a municipal consti- 
tution hy the Municipal Corporations Act of 
1835, and a third representative in 1868 

Birmingham Political TTniou, The, 
was an association formed in the beginning of 
1830 Its original purpose was to obtain a 
repeal of the Act of 1819 for the resumption 
of cash payments, hut it soon adopted the 
programme of Parliamentary Reform, and be- 
came the centre of the agitation for that 
purpose As early as Feb , 1830, it was 
noticed and denounced in the House ol 
Commons by Huskisson Its leadmg member 
was Mr Attwood, who afterwards sat in the 
reformed Parliament for Birmingham The 
original design was *‘to form a general 
political union between the lower and middle 
classes of the people ” and as the political 
unions of many other places were affilis^ted to 
that of Birmingham, it may be sau^tlmt the 
reform agitators of that town were ptaSdally 
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at the head of the movement When the 
House of Lords showed a disposition to reject 
the Bill, immense meetmgs were held under 
the auspices of the Birmingham TJmon, in 
which threats of refusal to pav taxes, and 
even of opeii \iolence, were freelj used In 
1831 a proclamation was issued against 
political umons, and, in consequence, the 
Birmingham Union considerably modified 
its organisation It continued, howe-ver, to 
display great activity, and on the 7th of 
Ma>, 1832, all the TJnions of the Midland 
Counties assembled at Newhall Hill, Birmmg 
ham, to the number of lo 0,000 members 
Such proofs of the determination of the 
country had their effect on the House of 
Lords, and brought about the final acceptance 
of the Bill 

Birmingliam Biots (1791) arose out of 
the intolerant party spirit which was largely 
evoked m England by the events of the 
Fr^ch Bevolution of 1789 In many places 
associations had been formed for the celebra- 
tion of the 14th July, as the anniversary of 
the Eevolution The extreme Tones, who 
styled themselves the fnends of order, ’ 
everywhere took alarm , and in Birmingham 
a handbill was crrculated m which the 
prmciples and objects of the association were 
grossly exaggeiated or misrepresented The 
association at once denied its authenticity, 
and at first thought of giving up the meeting 
m consequence of the feeling excited b} the 
ciicular This opmion was, however, over- 
ruled, and the meeting took place on the 
14th July While the members of the 
association were at dinner, the hotel was 
surrounded by a mob, who, after shouting, 
“ Church and Kmg ’ ” for half an hour, retired 
only to return in redoubled force They 
then broke into the house, but found that the 
members had fled Baffled and disappointed, 
they diverted their fury upon two Dissenting 
chapels, which they demolished Thej- next 
attacked the house of Dr Priestley, and set- 
ting fire to it burnt it, together with the valu- 
able library of its owner and for two days and 
nights the\ earned on the work of destruction 
against the property of promment Dissenters 
On the third day their efforts slackened, and 
on the lourth several squadrons of cavalry 
coming mto the town soon restored order 

Langford Birmingham Adolphus Mist of 
JEng 

Bishop The highest order of clergy m 
the Church The early British Church was 
orgamsed under bishops, three of whom were 
present at the Council of Arles m 314 Chris- 
tianity, which died away before the invasion 
01 the English, was brought back in 
southern England by the Eoman missionary 
Augustine, who, under the direction of Pope 
Gregory I , established bishops to direct 
the e^ole^stical affairs of his converts In 
N’o3?thutfbria the Columban missionaries 

Hist -6 


had monastic bishops after their custom 
When the conver«iion of England was com- 
pleted, and the Church united under the 
Eoman organisation, Archbishop Theodore 
(669 — 693) carried out the work of diocesan 
arrangement The whole of England was 
divided into dioceses which were the sphere 
of administration of a bishop England was 
also di\ided into two ecclesiastical proimces, 
o\er each of which was set an archbishop 
The mode of electmg bishops seems to have 
vaned sometimes the clergy appointed, some- 
times the king in the Witenagemot The 
bishops sat m the Witenagemot, and also m 
the shire-moots they had temporal juris- 
diction within their own lands, moreover, 
they exercised a penitential discipline over 
moial offenders, and judged the offences of 
the clergj The connection between Church 
and State was close, and we find no disputes 
between the ecclesiastical and secular juris- 
diction Similarly, national or provincial 
councils made canons for the Church, fre- 
quently in the presence of the king and 
ealdormen Bishops soon showed themselves 
statesmen, and Dunstan may be reckoned as 
the first great English minister After the 
Norman Conquest William I recogmsed the 
political importance of bishops by dis- 
possessing the Engbsh occupants of their sees 
and settmg Normans m their stead Arch- 
bishop Lanfrano was in all things William I ^s 
chief adviser, and by his mfluence the eccle- 
siastical courts were separated from the 
secular courts The bishops no longer held 
pleas m the hundred court or ^ire court, but 
m courts of their own, which alone decided 
spiritual cases accordmg to canon law 
Wilham II applied to the lands of bishops 
the full ngoar of feudal extortion, and kept 
bishoprics vacant that he might himself 
receive their revenues Under Henry I 
Aoiselm raised the question of investitures — 
he refused to receive at the hands of the 
kmg investiture to a spiritual office The 
result of this conflict was a compromise, by 
which it was agreed that bishops were to 
receive the emblems of their spiiitual office 
from spiritual persons, and were to do 
homage to the long for their temporahties 
By this change the bishops were not really 
benefited, their constitutional position was 
made more like that of barons, and lost much 
of its distinctive character The election to 
bishoprics, accordmg to the canons, was in- 
vested in the chapter of the cathedral 
churches, but practically their right was 
exercised m accordance with the royal will 
The methods of capitular elections frequently 
led to disputes which were referred to the 
decision of the Pope In 1206 Pope Innocent 
III rejected both the noramee of the kmg 
and of the Chapter of Canterbury, and ap- 
pomted Stephen Langton archbishop From 
this time the Popes frequently appointed, and 
appeals were common The system of pro- 
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\isioai> wib la the ntxt centui’\ evtended to 
bishopnts But as the crown grew stronger 
in the next century the king nominated, and 
the Pope appointed the same peison by pro- 
vision Pxpal interierence was strong enough 
to o\erthro% the lights of chapters, hut wis 
pow crless a*, imst a strong king 

The bishops of the t\seifth and thiiteenth 
centunes were a strong element in the re 
sistance to the roval oppression, and rank 
amonarsfe the staunchest uphoideis ot English 
libeitits But the grovith of Lollardism in 
the fourteenth centur\ led them to support 
the crown and under Hcni> YIII thex 
wtre unihle to oppose the ro\al will The 
litem ilions ot reli-,ious poiie\ in the reigns 
of Edw lid VI , Mar\, iiid Elizabeth, led to 
iiequent depri\ itions imprisonment, and m 
the cast ot Cranmer, Ridicx and Latimer, to 
the execution ot bishops In the reigns ot 
Edwiid VI and Elizibeth the rapacitv ot 
coin tiers despoiled the sees of man;^ of then 
possessions Elizabeth showed her bishops 
scant couriesj, suspended them at her 
pleasure, and exen thieatened them with 
dt posit ion Fiom that time, with the ex- 
ception ot the reign of Charles I, bishops 
exercised little pohtical influence TJnder the 
Commons ealth epistopaej was ahohshed and 
bishops weie dispossessed of their sees till the 
Eestoiition Ihe petition of the seven 
bi&hops to James 11 against his declaration 
of indulgence, and their subsequent trial for 
libel and acquittal, is the last time when the 
action of bishops materiall} aftectedthe course 
oi English history 

At present a bishop is the head of the 
clergy within his diocese He has the power of 
ordammg piiosts and deacons, of consecrating 
churches, and performmg certain ecclesiastical 
acts according to the law of the Church, he 
IS an ecclesiastical judge in certain cases 
within his diocese, and exercises disciplinary 
power over his clergy There are two arch 
bishops and thirty one bishops m England 
and Wales The Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, and the Bishops of London, 
Durham, and Winchester, alwajs sit as lords 
spirituil m the House of Lords, and of the 
other bishops, twenty-one are summoned 
to Parliament in order of semonty of crea- 
tion The Bishop of Sodor and Man is in 
no case a lord spiritual, and by an Act of 
1847, it was enacted that the number of 
lords spiritual should not he increased by 
the creation of new bishoprics The 
election to hishopncs was settled by an 
Act of 1544 , providing that the king send 
to the dean and chapter his licence to elect, 
called his conge ^ehre^ which is always ac- 
companied b's a statement of the person whom 
he would haxe them elect, if they delay 
above twehe dajs the king may nominate 
In the 3 -eai 1848 the Dean and Chapter of 
Hereford elected, according to the roj al conge 
d' elite, Dr Hampden, but at the time of his 


I confirmation objections agamst him were ten 
I dcred The Court ot Queen’s Bench decided 
that these ohj ections need not be received as 
the conge d"* elite \vas imperative Thus the 
I appointment to bishoprics is practical!} vested 
I in the crown ^ 

Stubbs Con t Hist Hoot Lives of the Arch 
hbhops of Canteihuuj jQiocesan Histones pub 
hshed by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge Bums and Phillimore Ecclesiasti 
cal Law Godwin De Freesulibus Anglice 

[M C] 

BisKopnc The sphere within which a 
bishop exeicises his authoiity In the 
British Chuich theie seem to have been 
three bishoprics corresponding to the three 
proiunces into which Britain was divided by 
the Romans When in o97 Pope Gregory I 
sent Augustine to evangelise England, his 
scheme for ecclesiastical organisation was 
that London and \oik should he the centres 
of the island Augustine was to be Bishop of 
London with twelve suffragans, and wal^ to 
send another to 'iork, who was in turn to 
have twelve suffragans This scheme was 
not fully carried out, but the formation of 
bees marks the progress of the convex sion of 
England, and the sees followed the divisions 
of kingdoms oi tribes Augustine at Canter- 
bur} was Bishop of Kent , in 604 he set up 
Justus at Rochester as Bishop of West Kent, 
and Mellitus at London as Bishop of the East 
Saxons In 62 o, Paulinus was ordained 
Bishop of the Northumbrians with his see at 
York but the work of Paulinus did not last, 
and Northumbiia received Christiauit} from 
the Columhan monks of Iona, one of whom, 
Aldan, was made Bishop of Lmdisfarne m 
635 In 630 Felix created the see of East 
Angha atDunwich In 635 the West Saxons 
received as bishop Birmus, who fixed his seat 
at Dorchester The see of Mercia was, in 
6o0, set up at Lichfield Thus the early 
kmgdoms received bishops, and were con- 
verted into ecclesiastical dioceses The 
further organisation of England was due to 
the energy of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Theodore, a monk of Tarsus, who laboured 
from 669 to 693 He broke up the large 
dioceses, hut in so doing followed the lines 
of tribal arrangements that were earlier than 
the seven kmgdoms He di\ ided East Anglia 
mto north and south, and set a bishop over 
the northern part at Elmham in 673 He 
established a see for the Heoanas at Hereford 
in 676, and for the Lindiswaras at Sidna- 
chester m 678 The Northumbrian Church 
had before this conformed to the Roman use 
Its large extent was divided by the recog- 
nition of York as the see of the Deirans, 
while Bemicia was divided between Lindis- 
fame and Hexham, which was made a see in 
678 , in 681 the Northumbrian dominions in 
Strathcl}de received a bishop at Whithern 
In 680 the Hwiccas had a bishop at Wor- 
cester, and the Middle Angles at Leicester 
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In 70o Wessex was diMded M a new see at 
Sherborne, and in 709 a mission see for the 
South Saxons was set up at Sel&ey In 909 
Km^ Edward the Eider diMded the see of 
Sherborne, and ga\e the men of Sonieiset a 
bishop at JV'ells, and the men of De\on 
a bishop at Crediton The troubles oi 
Northumbria afteoted its episcopal arrange- 
ments, after 814: no Bishop of Hexham was> 
appointed, and throu-,h the i adages of the 
Plots the bishopric of W hithern te tsed about 
810 In 87o the monks of Lindisf arne w ere 
driven to quit their monastery , cari\ ing with 
them the body of St Cuthbert In 882 the\ 
settled at Chester-le-Stieet, whence the> weie 
again dn\en in 990, and finally settled at 
Durham in 99o 

At the time of the Norman Conquest 
episcopal sees were tiansferied from \illdges 
to cities, as being more con-vement Aire id\ 
in lOoO the see of Crediton had been changed 
to Exeter In 107o the see ot Sherborne was 
removed to Old Sarum, that of Selsej to 
Chichester, and that of Lichfield to Co\ entrj 
The see of Dorchester was removed to Lin- 
coln in 108o In 1088 the see of Wells wis 
transferred to Bath , that of Elmham, which 
had been transferred to Thetford m 1078, was 
finally established in Norwich in 1101 With, 
the gradual conquest of South Wiles the 
British Chuich lost its independence and 
received N orman bishops The Archbishop of 
St David s (who had never perhaps exercised 
any practical authority over the other Welsh 
bishops) became a sufi^ragan of the province of 
Canterbury in 1 1 1 o , Bangor and Llandaif soon 
afterwards, and the see of St Asaph was 
established (or possibly only re-established) 
in 1143 Moreover, Henrv I cared for 
the interests of the Church m England 
by subdividing the huge diocese of Lincoln 
m 1109, and setting a bishop o\er the great 
minster of Ely In hke manner the allegiance 
of the new English possession of Cumberland 
was strengthened by the appointment of a 
Bishop ot Carlisle in 1133 

From this time tiU the Eeformation no 
new sees were created After the dissolution of 
the monasteries, Henrv VIII made some show 
of restonng the goods of the Church by the 
creation of six new bishoprics — Westminster 
in lo40, Gloucester, Chester, Peteiborough, 
and Oxford in 1541, Bristol m 1542 The 
see of Westminster did not long continue 
Its first occupant, Thomas Thiilby, wasted 
its possessions , he was translated to Noiwich 
in lo50, and the see was dissolved In 
lo42 the ancient see of Sodor and Man, which 
was founded by Pope Gregory lY, was 
annexed to the province of York , but as the 
island of Man did not come into the possession 
of the crown tdl 1825 its bishop was never a 
peer of Parliament N o further creations were 
made till the increase of population in the 
present century led to the formation of the 
see of’^pon in 1836, and of Manchester in 


1847 In 1836 the sees of Gloucester and 
Biistol weie united An attempt to unite St 
Asaph and Bangor pro\ ed abortive Within 
the last few ^ eais new sees ha\ e been created 
by voluntaiy elfoit accoiduig to the pro\usion 
ot an Act ot Pai Lament The sees of Tioiro^ 
and St Albans were founded in 1877, that ot 
Liverpool in 1880, that of castle m 1882 
and that of Southwell m 1863 

Waxton Anglia Sac a Le Ne\e Fabii 
Ecciebice Anghcance [M 

Bishopnc, The A special title gi\ en to 
the patrimony of St Cuthbeit, winch was 
luledM the Bishops of Durham On Cuth- 
beit’s consecration as Bishop of Lmdisfarne 
in 683, Egfrith, the Northumbrian kin^, made 
him large grants of land round Lmdisfarne, 
as well as the vill of Craik near York, and 
the town of Carlisle In SSo the monks 
ot Lmdisfarne weie fleeing with the bodv 
of their patron samt before the Danish 
iniaders The Danish king was dead, 
and his host was without a leader St Cuth- 
beit appeared m a lusion to Abbot Eadred, 
and bade him tell the Danes to take as their 
king a young captue who was a slave The 
Danes obev ed the admomtion, and their new 
kmg Guthred, aided by the advice of Alfred 
the Great, showed his gratitude by conferi mg 
on St Cuthbert the land between the Tyne 
and the Tees Over this new grant, and the 
old lands of the church of Lmdisfarne, the 
bishop was given the rights and dignities of 
the king Bishop Cutheaid (900—915) pui- 
chased the ancient parish of Bedlmgton north 
ot the with an area of thirty square 

miles, and received a grant of similar juris 
diction over it It is probable that William 
the Conqueror, finding this state of things, 
considered it desirable to leave it imchanged, 
and recognised the lands of the chuich of 
Durham as a county palatme [Palatixe 
CoL^TIES ] The B%shop) ic was not co-extensive 
with the diocese of Durham It consisted of 
the modern county of Durham, and the dis- 
tricts known as Bedlmgtonshire, Island^hire, 
and Norhamshire Within this the bishop 
held his own courts and appomted his own 
officers , writs ran in his name, and he had 
his own mint The men of the bishopric 
weie similarly privnleged, and went by the 
name of Halnt^erefole, men for the defence of 
St Cuthbert and his patrimony This ex- 
ceptional position continued till the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners recommended it^ 
abolition in 1833, and wnth the deatl# of 
Bishop van Mildert, m 1836, the bishopric 
came to an end 

Surtees Bi iory of Ihirham Eaine Bistory^ 
North Durham Symeoms Monachi M%^toTrm 
Ei^clesKB Nunelmenm m Twysdeu, Decern. Scrip- 
tores [M C i 

Bishops, The Seveis-, is the appella 
tion usually given to the prelates who 
were tried for their resistance to James II ’s 
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Declaratioii of Indiilgence (q v ) On April 
25th, 168b, the king ihsaed his second Declara 
tion of Indulgence, and on May 4th an Order 
in Council enjoined that it should be read in 
all churches on two successive Sundays, the 
bishops being required to distribute copies of 
it m their dioceses The Pnmate Sancroft 
and SIX bishops (Ken of Bath and Wells, 
White of Peteiborough, Lloyd of St Asaph, 
Trelawny of Bristol, Lake ot Chichestei,and 
Turner of Eh) drew up and presented a 
petition, declaring the lo\ altv of the Church, 
but begging to be excused from reading m 
Divine servite in illegal declaration, since 
Parliament had dtclaicd that the soiereign 
had no po’fter to dispense with statutes 
** This IS the standard of rebellion,” James 
said as he read it, and, when onlj four 
churches m London obeyed the order, he 
determined to t ike his re\ enge by trying the 
bishops tor publishing a seditious libel The 
bishops, after ha\mg at the king’s command 
acknoi\ ledged their i^ritmg, weie committed 
to the lower, vhere they were visited by 
manj Whig peers and a deputation of Non- 
conformist s\mpathisers When the trial 
came on, the handwiitmg was proved by the 
evidence o± the clerk, who had heard the 
bishops confession and Sunderland, whom 
they had begged to present it, proved the 
publishing Among the counsel for the 
defence was Somers, afterwards Chancellor, 
whose speech on this occasion created his 
reputation After some hours’ disputing, the 
king’s brewer, who was on the jury was 
persuaded to risk the loss of royal patronage, 
and a verdict of Mot Guilty was returned 
(June 30th) The action of the kmg in this 
matter lost him the active support of the 
Church, and disposed it to at least acqmesoe 
m the measures ot Wilham of Orange 

Macaulay Mist , ch viii Eauke of Eng , I 

bk xvii. ch vu I 

Black Act, The (1722), was the name | 
given to an Act passed to check the out- ■ 
rages committed by persons with their facep 
blackened or otherwise disguised, who ap- 
peared m Eppmg Eorest, near Waltham, and 
destroyed the deer The penalty of death 
was imposed on all such transgressions of the 
law The Act was made perpetual in 1758, 
but was repealed in 1827 

Black Assize [Assize ] 

Blackburn Biots, The ( 1826 ), were a 
demonstration by the weavers of Lancashire 
against the use of machmery In April a 
large number of persons assembled at Hen- 
field and proceeded to Accrington, where they 
demolished the machinery in several mills 
The mob then proceeded to Blackburn, and^ 
though a party of dragoons arrived there as 
soon as the noters, they could not prevent 
them from brealnng into the factory of 
Messrs Bannister, Eecles and Co A colliaon 


occurred, stones and firearms were freely 
used by the mob , and the Eiot Act was read 
A great deal of Messis Eccles machmery 
was destroyed, and much damage done all 
through the town , and the excitement be- 
came so dangerous that the dragoons were 
ordered to clear the Streets The followmg 
day a great deal of destruction was completed, 
and another colhsion occurred between the 
noters and the mihtary, in which the former 
weie finally routed by a discharge of musketry, 
nine persons bemg killed and se\ eral wounded 
Similar riots broke out next day in Man- 
chester Troops, however, quickly poured 
into the disturbed districts, and the riotous 
assemblages were at an end 

Black Beatk, The This name has 
been given to an epidemic disease of fearful 
destructiveness which deiastated England, 
m common with the rest of Europe, 
in 1348—9, and, burst forth anew m 1361 — 2, 
and again m 1369 In contemporary md 
later literature it is usually called the 
“ Pestilence, ’ or the “ Great Pestilence,” 
under the former of which expressions it is 
mentioned by both Chaucer and Langland 
It is regarded as having been merely an 
aggravated outburst of the ordmary plague, 
which had been smouldermg among the 
population since 1342, and was suddenly 
kmdled into fatal activity by the workmg 
of special causes, due to natural pheno- 
mena of rare concurrence and exceptional 
power The forces of nature, we are 
told, had been let loose, for several years 
mighty earthquakes, funous tornadoes of 
wind and ram, violent floods, clouds of 
locusts darkening the air or poisoning it with 
their corrupting bodies, and other abnormal 
manifestations of elemental strife, had been, 
from China to Europe, destroying men and 
their works, blighting vegetation, turning 
fruitful lands into noxious swamps, and 
polluting the atmosphere Whether these 
disturbances of nature were answerable for 
the visitation may be questioned, but there 
IS abundance of evidence to prove their 
actual occurrence, and the ablest scientific 
writer on the subject — Hecker — ^has no doubt 
of the connection between the adulteration of 
the air that followed them and the virulence 
of the pestilence “ This disease, ’ he says, 
“was a consequence of violent commotions 
m the earth’s organism — ^if any disease of 
cosmical origin can be so considered ” It 
would be safe at least to suspect that the 
lingering traces of the epidemic of 1342, and 
the general physical demoralisation produced 
by the disturbance of the conditions of 
hfe, left men’s bodies an easier prey to the 
malignant agency The quickening power, 
however, came from the East Carried by 
commerce across the Black Sea from Western 
Asia to Constantinople, the disease spread 
widely and swiftly from that centre, and 
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eail} in 1347 fell upon Sicily, Ma.rseilles, 
and se\eral towns on tlie coast of Ital> 
After a brief pause at these places, it broke 
out with unsparing fur\ at Avignon in 
January, 1348 , advanced thence to Southern 
France, to^Spain, to Koithem Italy, and 
early in A^il appeared uj Florence, where it 
came under the obseivation of Boccaccio, 
\^ho has left a detailed account of its action 
Passing through France and visiting, but 
not as "vet ra\ aging, Germany, it made its 
way to England This country it entered at 
some point in Dorset, where it cut down 
its first English victims in August, 1348 
Thence it tra\elled — ^by waj of Devon and 
Somerset, of Bristol, Gloucester, and Oxford 
— ^to London, but so slowlv that winter had 
begun before it reached the capital Soon it 
embraced the 'whole kingdom, no spot, how- 
ever isolated, escaped its rage , England 
became a mere pest house Its chief symp- 
toms in this country were spitting, in some 
canes actual vomiting, of blood, the breaking 
out of inflammatory boils in parts, or over 
the whole, of the body, and the appearance 
of those dark blotches upon the skin which 
suggested its most startling name Some of 
its yictims died almost on the first attack, 
some in twelve hours, some in two dajs, 
almost all within the first three Before it 
medical skiU was powerless , few recov ered, 
until, as the plague drew towards its close, 
men bethought them of opening the hard, 
dr} boils — a treatment that relieved the 
system of the venom and saved many lives 
Contagion bore it everywhere, the clothes, 
the breath, everything the patient touched, 
the very air that surrounded him, were 
poisoned with it, even a glance of his e}e, 
men fancied, might strike down the onlooker 
Its career in England on this visitation lasted 
for about a year, but its destructive energy 
would seem to have been at its height 
between May, 1349, and the followmg 
Michaelmas, the summer heats doubtless 
stimulating its f urj The havoc it made m 

the population far exceeded that made by 
any similar scourge recorded in history , the 
exaggerations of a contemporary annahst, 
gross as they are, help us to realise its 
extent Towns, once close packed with 
men, were stripped of their inhabitants , and 
to so pernicious a power did the plague nse 
that the living were scarce able to bury the 
dead In certam religious houses, out of 
twenty inmates there hardlj sur’^ived two 
By several it was reckoned that barely a 
tenth part of the population had been left 
alive” It IS stated that it slew 100,000 
human beings m London — 50,000 of whom 
were buned in a plot of grouna which Sir 
Walter Manny had bought for the purpose, 
a space now covered b} Smithfield — ^nearly 
60,000 in Norwich, and proportionate num- 
bers in Bristol and other leadmg cities These 
numbers are thought incredible, but one 


sciupulou&ly careful hving writer has found 
evidence which satisfies him that at least 
half the population died bv this outbreak, 
whilst another, of equal mdustr}, admits 
that the full sum of the victims cannot have 
been less than a third And the leaning of 
historians is generally towardb the higher 
reekonmg, by which the actual carnage 
would amount, at highest, to 2,500,000, at 
lowest, to IjOOOjOOO, for the estimates of the 
population at the time range from 3,000,000 
to 0,000, 000 For obvious reasons, the mor- 
tality was greatest among the clerg} and the 
humbler classes, }et the contagion reached 
even the highest A newl} elected Pnmate, 
Bradwardme, and Edward Ill’s daughter, 
Joan, caught it and perished For a time its 
rogress seemed arrested bj the Scottish 
order, and “ the foul death of the Enghsh ” 
is said to have been a favourite oath wath the 
Scots, who felt a mahcious pleasure m their 
enemies’ misfortunes hut the scoffers soon 
involved, themselves m the same disasters by 
making a foohsh raid into England and the 
work of death went forwaid in Scotland also 
The disease passed ov er to Ireland, where, if 
report can be trusted, it discriminated between 
the mtrudmg English and the natives, the 
former were taken and the latter left Its 
immediate effects on society weie of the kind 
usual in such frightful calamities Humanity 
showed itself at its worst and its best there 
was much reckless profligac} and revolting 
selfishness, but not a few examples of self- 
sacrificing devotion The terror stricken 
rushed to religion for comfort and help , 
many gave up lands and goods, and sought a 
haven in mcnasteries, an earlier and fierce 
fanaticism — that of the Flagellants — was re- 
organised, and fasemated or horrified men by 
its ghastly ritual The permanent impression 
that the Black Death made on the human 
memory is shown m several wajs — m this 
conspicnousl} , that it was set up as a fixed 
mark to reckon time from, it was long a 
practice to date charters and legal instru- 
ments from it Far more important were 
its economic and remoter historical con- 
sequences The great social movement of 
the fourteenth centur} gained hy it an im- 
petus, if not an originating force, and found 
in it the most favourable conditions of 
success, it led, b} regular stages, to the 
nsing of the commons under Wat Tyler, 
and Qie whole S} stem of farming was revolu- 
tionised hy it It has even been surmised 
that England owes to it the picturesque 
hedge-rows that divide her fields It is 
certain that the wages of labour at once 
more than doubled through the scarcity of 
labourers, that proclamations were issued 
and statutes were passed fixing the pnee of 
labour at its former rate, and imposing 
penalties on all who demanded or gave more , 
that, these proving meffective, others, and 
again others^ were passed with the same aim 
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and i lii».e rtsulfc tiiafc ill feeling diose be- 
t\^een tliohe lived hy and thobe who li\ed 
on manual laboui, which at last diove the 
working disses into rebellion And the 
didioultv of getting their lands tilled 'b\ the 
o^d method o± iiHtin sei vices and hned 
iibour f 01 ted the loids and religious houses 
to bieak up their estates, hitherto nianiged 
lor them b\ biilids into fainis, which thc> 
Itt on leasts to the actual tiilcis of the *?oil 
But this w i& the issue oi a long and compn- 
c ited piocesa the detula of which are too 
abnndint to b( giicn heie The 'visitations 
ot 1361 — 2 and 1369 were also loimidahle in 
the evtent of their ravages ict mild as com- 
plied with their ten ibh piedeeessor riie\ 
mac be regarded is sti->es in the giainal 
settling down of the ‘ great mortalitv ” into 
tht endeniie state thit it remamed m for 
tentunes 

Hecker Epidcmas of the Middle Ages JET 
Bogers Sistorg qt ignuilture and Prices %n 
Eihjlmid col 1 Longman Life of Eduard III 
Palmers m col ii and vol in of Fortnightly 
Eevieio hy P Seebolim and JET Eogers 

[J K] 

Black Bog of Arden, The was the 

mekn line applied be Pieis Gaveston to Gu^, 
Bail of "U arwick ‘Does he call me dog ’ 
said Warwick “ Let him bewaie lest 1 bite 
him ” 

Walsingham Stsi Anglic (Polls Sene*?) vol 

115 133 

Friday was the name given to 
the 11th of Mav, 1866, when a commeioial 
panic was at its height 

Black Biole of Calcutta, The (June 
20, l7o6) Suiaj-ud Dowlah, the Nawab of 
Bengal, a young m'ln, cruel, efteminate, and 
dfbauched, who succeeded Aliverdi Khan 
earlj in 1756, was greatly enraged with the 
b nglish at Calcutta for conce<iling a fugitive 
from him He marched down on Cab utta on 
June IS on the pretence that the English had 
erected some new fortifications without con- 
sulting him The town was ill-prepared to 
resist an assault, ana was moreover weakened 
h^ the disgraceful desertion of Mr Brake, 
the goceinor, with the mihtary comman 
dant, who shpped off unperceiced, and 
lowed down to the ships Mi Holwell was 
thereupon placed in command by common 
consent, and the fort was gallantlj held for 
tort’s -ei^ht houis when it became necessary 
to smiender The Kawah gave Mr Holwell 
every assurance of piotection, and letired 
ibout dusk to his encampment In spite of 
this the pnsoners, 146 in number, were 
thrust into a narrow chamber, some twenty 
feet square, which had been used as the 
prison of the garnson, and, however suited for 
the conffnement of a few turbulent soldiers, 
meant simpl-y death to the crowd thrust into 
it at the sword’s point m one of the hottest 
nights of the most sultry season of the vear 


The agonies enduied duiing this teriible 
mght weie hoirihle beyond expression The 
night was intenselj hot, and as the torments 
ot tnirst and suffocation came upon them, 
the piisoneis stiuggled ’with one another for 
a niouthlul of fresh air at the wioj^ows Thej- 
insulted the guaids to induce them to fire on 
them Ihe majoiit^ died in ra'ving madness, 
and the few who suivned owed then byes to 
the fleer ventilation obtained by standing on 
the bodies of then dead or d> mg companions 
Iwent-v-thiee ghastly suryivoi’s alone weie 
di iggfcd out the next moinmg Mr Holwell 
was so hioken that he had to he cairicd before 
the Kavvdh, who manifested no compunction 
at the results ot his infamous cruelty 

J Z Holwell s Genuine Nai rative &c 1758 
Mill Hist of India vol iv chap m and the 
stnjnug account in Macaulay s Essay on Lord 
Clive 

Black 3VCg.il was the compulsory pay- 
ment exacted the bolder chiettams tiom 
the dwellers m the moie civilised districtsfion 
the English side m return foi the protection 
of their cattle and goods The levy of black 
mail was made a felony by 43 Eliz , c 13 
(1601) The name was also given to the paj 
ment made to the chiefs of some of the High- 
land clans by those who lived in their 
neighbourhood m xetum for the immunity of 
their cattle from capture It did not entucly 
cease till 1745 

Black Moiuxtam War, The (1868) 
The Hussunzj e tribe of Afghans, inhabiting 
the Agror Yalle> m the Black Mountain 
range, broke out into hostihties and attacked 
a police station As they showed no dis 
position to submit, General Wylde was sent 
agamst them, Sept 20th, and after various 
operations, which lasted till the 7th of Hov , 
1 educed the insurgents, who submitted, and 
the force was withdrawn on the 10th 
[Lawrence, Lobx> ] 

Black Frmce [Edward, The Black 
Prince ] 

Black Sea Conference, The In 

1871, in consequence of a declaration by 
Bussia that she would no longer be bound by 
the Treity of Pans of 1856 with regard to 
the na’v igation of the Black Sea, a Conference 
of the Poweis was in'nted to meet at London 
to settle the questions In assuming a nght 
to abolish her o-wn tieaty engagements, there 
can be no doubt that Bu&sia counted upon 
some general understanding she had arrived at 
with Prussia, to the effect tiat the latter power 
would assist her in effectmg her wishes Some 
delay arose in the assembling of the Con 
ference owing to the anomalous position of 
Prance, hut on Dec 18th, Lord Granville 
received a formal intimation that a French 
plenipotentiary would present himself at the 
Conference The emergency at Pans, how- 
ever, prevented this, and the representatives 
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ol the other powerb proceeded to deliberate 
\sithout Fiance , but the Duke de Bioghe, the 
trench plenipotentiary, eventually appeared 
on March 3 3th As the lesuit of the Con- 
ference the Tieatj of London was concluded 
Its provisions were that ai tides XI , XIII , 
ind XIV tfc the Tieat> of Pans, 18o6, are 
abrogated, that the principle o± closing the 
Dardanelles and Bosphorus is maintained 
with power to the Sultan to open the said 
sti uts to the fleets of friendly and alhed 
powerb, in the event that the execution of 
the stipulations of the Treaty of Paiib should 
lequire it that the commission for managmg 
the navigation of the Danube should be con 
tinned in its present foim foi a further period 
of twelve years The lesult of this treatv 
was to open the Black Sea to Lussian ships of 
war, and to allow the Sultan to open the 
Dardanelles to foieign ships of war if the 
detence of his throne required it 

Black Watcll, The, was the name origin 
alij given to ^the semi independent bodies of 
Highlandei s who w ere enti usted b} the English 
government with the dut> of keeping order 
in the Highlands The} were embodied as a 
legiment of the legular arm} (the 43rd, 
afterwards the 42nd) in 1740 Three years 
afterwards the} were removed to London 
In May, 1743 the greater part of the regi- 
ment mutinied, and set out northwards 
They were i^^rsued, surrounded, and com 
pelled to suriendei Three ringleaders were 
put to death, and the remainder of the 
legiment sent to the West Indies and to 
Flanders As a legiment of the regular aimy 
the Black Watch has since home a distin 
guished part in neaily all the wais in which 
England has been engaged- 

Blackheathi The Battle op (Jime 22, 
1497), w-as fought between the troops of 
Hemy VII and the Coinish rebels The 
rebels had taken up a strong position on a 
hiU at BUckheath, within sight of London 
Xhe king had recalled the troops destined for 
service against Scotland, and had collected 
together at London a large army composed of 
all the hghting men in the neighbouiing 
c o unties He stationed one portion ol his army 
(under his personal command) in St George’s 
iields A second detachment, under the 
command of the Earls of Oxford and Suffolk, 
was ordered to make a circuitoub march round 
the hiU occupied by the rebels, and take up 
IS strong a position as possible in their rear 
The remainder of has forces, under Lord Dau- 
beny, he sent forward to attack the rebels 
in front The Cornishmen fought bravel} , 
but ill -armed, ill -led, without horse or 
artillery, they were unable to ofter any 
long resistance to the disoiplmed, wcU- 
equipped troops who attacked them in front 
and rear simultaneously Two thousand 
of their number were slam, and the 
remainder surrendered Among the large 


number of prisoners were the icbei leadcis 
Lord Audley, Michael Joseph, and Thomas 
Flammock, yvho were put to death 

BlacMow Hill, an eminence between 
Warwick and Coventry , was the scene of the 
execution of Piers Gaveston h} the levolted 
barons under the Earls of Lancister and 
W arwick m 1312 

Blackstone, Sir William [h 1723, d 
1780) was the posthumous son of a Cheapside 
silk-mercer, and was educated at the Chaiter 
house and Pembroke College Oxford He 
obtimed a fellowship at \11 Souls, and was 
called to the bai b} the Middle Temple in 1 746 
His practice was never luge, and after a 
few } cars he dev oted his attention mainlv to 
collegiate matters As biusar of All Souls 
he showed administrative skill and zeal foi 
reform and the buildmg of the Codnngton 
Library^ was mainly due to his exertions 
In l7o7 he was elected to a fellowship at 
Queen’s College, where his architectural acti- 
vities again displayed themselves A year 
later he was elected to the newly founded 
\ menan Prof essor&hip of Law, and dehv ered 
from that chair the lectuics which were sub 
sequently (1765) embodied m the “ Commen 
tanes ” The fame of his lectures caused him 
to return to a more actiyo professional life 
In 1761 he was appointed Principal of New 
Inn Hall, a post which he held for five years 
in the vain hope of estabhshmg at Oxfoid a 
college for legal education He also during 
this penod sat m Parliament for Hendon and 
Westbur} From 1770 until his death he 
was one of the J udges of the Common Pleas 
4s a venter upon law his faults are miinly 
those of his age — an unscientific arrangement 
ana a loose terminology Bentham has exposed 
these faults with great v ehemence, hut at the 
same time does full justice to Blackstone’s 
raents as an expoundci “ He it is,’ he sa}s, 
“who, fiist of all institutional w liters, lias 
taught jurisprudence to speak the language 
of the scholar and the gentleman ” This 
sentence accurately represents Blackstone’s 
claim to he remembeied, and will explain 
why laymen regard his work with rev erence 
and lawyers with mdifierence 

Besides the Commentaj teb on the Laws of 
England of winch numerous editions have 
appeared, Blachstone wrote several tracts on 
questions of constitutional law that on the 
imddlesex Election and on the Extent of 
the PowCTs of Parliament being the two 
best Itnown The Commejitanes have been re 
arranged with doubtful advantage by E M Kerr 
and Mr Sergeant Stephen A Life by J C 
Clitherow is prefaced to Blackstone s Reports 
(folio 1781) A biography and list of works 
pubhshed and in manuscript by a Gentleman 
of Lincoln s Inn (Dr Douglass) appeared in 
17^ See also Montague Burrows, Worthies of 
All Souls and Junius Lettm xvm 

[B RW] 

Blackwater, The Battle op (1598), was 
fought near the fort of that name in T}Tone 
Hugh O’Neil, called the “ arch rebel,” here 
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defeated the English Marshal, Sir Henrv 
Bagnall, who had marched to the rehef of 
the fort O’Neil killed the English leader 
with his own hands One thousand five hun- 
dred ot the Enghsh fell, and all their stores 
and ammunition were captured by the Irish, 
as well as the fort itsell The forces engaged 
on each side amounted to something hke 
6,000 men This victory led at the time to 
an almost general revolt of the natives 
Sydney Papers Fronde Hisf of Eng 

Bladeusherg, The Battle op (Aug 24, 
1814), fought during the American War, took 
its name from a small village on the left bank 
of the eastern branch of the Potomac This 
position commanded the only bridge over the 
liver, and here the American general, Wmder, 
prepared to oppose the advance of the British, 
under General Eoas, upon Washington To 
effect their object it was necessary for the 
British to carr\ the bridge and the command- 
ing position of the Ameneans Boss accord- 
ing!} formed his forces into two columns, one 
under Thornton, the other commanded by 
Brooke The attack was entrusted to the 
former, and so fierce an onslaught did his 
column make upon the defenders ot the bridge 
that it was carried immediately, together with 
a fortified house at the farther end On the 
other side of the nver, Thornton’s column 
was joined bv Brooke’s men, and a general 
attack was made upon the American position 
One impetuous charge earned it, and the 
whole American army broke m confusion, 
and, flying through Washington, never stopped 
tiB they had taken up a position on the 
heights of Georgetown After a short rest, 
the Bntish advanced, and on the same evenmg 
entered Washington without encountering 
any further opposition 

Bobebt (b 1597, d 1657), was bom 
at Bridgewater and educated at O^ord He 
sat m the Long Parhament as member for 
Bridgewater At the outbreak of the (hvil 
War he raised a regiment, took part in the 
defence of Bristol and successfully held 
Taunton against the Ko\ahsts In 1649 
CJolonel Blake was appointed one of the com- 
manders of the navy, and shortly afterwards 
Warden of the Omque Ports He was 
emmently successful as a naval commander 
He drove Prince Rupert from the British 
seas, and compelled him to take refuge in 
the Tagus, an^ ui January, 1661, destroyed 
almost the entire Rojalist fleet m Malagi 
Harbour Later m the year he recovered the 
Channel Islands from the Rojalists, and was 
made a member of the Council of State In 
May, 1652, he fought a sharp but indecisive 
action with the Butch in the Straits of Bover, 
and on September 18 defeated them in the 
Downs In November he fought a terrible 
engagement against the Butch under Yan 
Tromp, whose forces were greatly superior 
The English were defeated and compelled to 


take reiuge in the Thames BLike was present 
in the blood*v and obstinate engagements m 
February and June, 16o3, but, owing to ill- 
health, took no part in the great Enghsh 
victor} of July 29, in which Van Tromp was 
killed When war bi oke out between England 
and Spam m 1656, Blake was ^pointed to 
command the Enghsh fleet m the Mediter- 
ranean In April he performed the danng 
feat of sail mg into the harbour of Teneriffe 
m spite of the fire from the forts, and cap- 
tured a large fleet of galleons which lay at 
anchor there He died the year following, 
jubt as he was entermg Plymouth Sound 
He was buried in Westminster Abbe}, but 
after the Restoration bis remams weie disin- 
terred and hung at Tyburn Clarendon 
speaks in very high terms of his abihty as a 
naval commander “He was the first man 
that declined the old track, and made it 
manifest that the science might he attained 
in less time than was imagined , and despised 
those rules which had been long in practice, 
to keep bis ship and his men out ot danger, 
which had been held in lormer times a point 
of great ability and circumspection , as it the 
principal art requisite in the captain of a 
ship had been to be sure to come safe home 
agam ’ 

Clarendon Sist of the Rebellion Whitelocke, 
Memonals lauizot Cromwdl Hepworth Dixon, 
Boheri Blake Admiral and Gen&i al at Sea 

[F b P] 

BlancRe, Batjuhtbb op Henry IY 
(5 1392, d 1409), was married in 1403 to Louis 
of Bavaria, eldest son of the Emperor Rupert 

Blanche of Lancaster [Lancas- 
ter ] 

BlancRe of Wavarre, wfe of Edward 
Crouchback (second son of Henry HI ), and 
mother of Thomas of Lancaster (executed 
atter the battle ot Boioughbndge, 1320), 
was the daughter of Robert of Artois, brother 
of St Louis, and the widow of Henry, King 
of Navarre 

Bland, John (July, 1565), the rector of 
Adisham in Kent, was one of the martyrs of 
the Protestant persecution of Mary’s reign 
Being convicted of heresy by a commission 
composed of Thornton, Bishop of Dover, 
CoHins, the deputy of Cfardinal Pole, and 
Nicholas Harpsteld, the archdeacon, he was 
burnt at Canterbury 

Bland’s Case (1586) John Bland, a 
cumer of London, was brought to the bar of 
the House of Commons for using slanderous 
language, saying that the curriers could get no 
justice m the House, and that the shoemakers 
were unjustly favoured On account of hxs 
poverty he was dismissed upon makmg has 
submission on his knees, and paying twenty 
shillings to the sergeant This is an impor- 
tant precedent for the power of the House 
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of Commons to punish even persons who are 
not members for o&nces against its privi- 
leges 

D Ewes Journals of ths Parliaments of Queen 
Eh abeth (1682) p 366 

Blankiiteers T^ename given to a body 
of Manchestei workmen who met at St 
Petei’s Field, March 10, 1817, each man 
carrying a blanket or great coat with him 
It was intended to join the Derby rioters, and 
march on London, but the attempt proved 
completely abortive 

Blasplxemy Before the Keformation, 
offences against rehgion, of which blasphemy 
was one, were almost exclusively dealt with 
in the ecclesiastical courts, and several 
statutes, passed in the fifteenth century, ga\ e 
the bishops power to deal with the offence 
These powers were not finally dropped till 
the temporary suppiession of the ecclesiastical 
courts in 1640, and their reiival after the 
B^stoiation without the ex-officio oath In 1677 
the common law writ, de hmi etico eombm endo, 
was abohshed by Parliament , but the judges 
henceforward treated blasphemy as an offence 
at common law It has been held to consist 
of denial of the bemg and providence of God, 
or utteiing contum^ous reproaches agamst 
Jesus Clmst or the Holy Ghost, or denying 
the truth of Christianity According to the 
celebrated judgment of Lord Hales m the case 
of JRex v Taplof , “ Christiamty bemg parcel 
of the law of England, to reproach the Chris- 
tian religion is to speak in subversion of the 
law ’’ but m a later case (1883) it has been 
held that a person may attack the funda- 
mentals of religion without being guilty of 
a blasphemous hbel ‘‘ if the decencies of con- 
troversy are observed’’ Penalties against 
blasphemv were enacted by 9 and 11 Will III , 
cap 32, and by 63 Geo III , c 160 In Scot- 
land a statute of 1661 prescribed the penalty 
of death for blasphemy, which was mitigated 
to fines and imprisonment by 6 Geo lY , and 
7 Will lY , and 1 Yict , c 6 

Sir J Stephen Hist of the Criminal iau, u. 

396, &c 

Blenheim, The Battle of (Aug 13, 
1704), was fought during the third campaign 
m the War of the Spanish Succession 
Louis XIY had determmed to menace 
Yienna, hopmg to strike at the heart of the 
Austrian power, and at the same time to make 
full use of the assistance of his Bavarian ally 
Marlborough, however, perceived his object 
and effected a junction with Prince Eugene, 
who commanded the Imperial forces in Wur- 
temberg They were hampered by their 
colleague. Prince Louis of Baden, a general of 
the old formal school The Schellenberg, a 
hill above Donauworth, was stormed, and 
the Bavanans driven from it Next day 
Marshal TaUard effected a junction with the 
armies of Marshal Marsin and the Elector of 
Bavana Marlborough and Eugene got nd 

Hist —6* 


of Louis of Baden by persuading him to attack 
the fortress of Ingolstadt, and prepared for a 
decisive battle near Bhndtheim or Blenheim. 
This village w as situated on the northern bank 
of the Danube, near the place where it is 
jomed by a little brook, the Kebel About two 
miles away, and nearly parallel to the n^ er, is 
a range of low wooded hiHs The small stream 
of the Kebel runs from these hills The 
Kebel dn ided the two armies Marlborough 
commanded the left of the alhed forces, 
Eugene the right Tallard was opposed to 
Marlborough, the Elector of Bavana and 
Marsin to Eugene Tallaid committed the 
great error of throwing all his best troops 
into Blenheim, thereby v eakemng the centre 
The attack of Lord Cutts on the i illage was 
repulsed Marlborough, seeing the weakness 
of the French centre, threw his cavalry across 
the Nebel, and after a ternfic struggle cut 
the French line m two Meanwhile, on the 
nght, Eugene only sa\ed the battle by the 
steadiness of his Prussian mfantry He 
had been greatly hampered by the difficulties 
of the ground Marlborough s cavalry charge 
on the French centre had von the day Ihe 
French cavab\ fled Tallard was taken 
prisoner The French tioops in Blenheim 
were surrounded, and surrendered after a 
gallant resistance, but the forces opposed 
to Eugene retreated in good order The 
alhes are computed to have lost 11,000 
men out of an aimy of 52,000, the French 
altogether 40,000 out of 60,000 including 
14,000 pnsoneis The broken arm^ of the 
enemy retreated with extreme rapidity, and 
withdrew bey ond the Ehme 

Marlborough s Correspondence Core MaiU 
boi ouqh Ahson Life oj Mai Iboi ough Stanhope, 
Meign of Queen Anne 

mxgh , Captain William, well known m 
connection vith the mutiny on the Bounty^ 
in Apnl, 1789, which vas caused by his 
tyrannical conduct, was in 1806 appomted 
Governor of Hew South Wales, but his ap- 
pointment was so unpopular, and his conduct 
so harsh and despotic, that m January, 1808, 
he was deposed by the colonists, and the other 
civil and military officers of the colony, and 
sent hack to England [Pitcaien Island ] 

Blockade [Heutraliti , Ahmed Heu- 
thalitt, Paris, Decloiation of ] 

Blockade, The American It is a prin- 
ciple of mternational law that a State cannot 
blockade its own ports When, therefore, the 
American Civil War broke out in 1861, 
President Lmcoln had to choose between the 
blockade or the declaration that the Con 
federate ships were pirates The Amenoan 
government chose the former, and on the 
19th of Apnl declared the ports of the revolted 
provinces to he blockaded This practically 
recognised the existence of war with the 
Confederates, and the Enghsh government 
were therefore justified in recogmsmg the 
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Soutlieni States as belligerents, which was 
done May 14, 1861 The Federal govern- 
ment protested that the recognition by Eng 
land was an unfriendly act, but subsequent 
writers on international law, both American 
and English are agreed that England was 
icting strictly accordmg to the lecognised 
principles of the law of nations 

Wheaton, International Law PhiUimore 
Tnternahonal Law 

Bloet, Robert, Bishop op Lincoln (d 
1123), though bom of obscure parentage, was 
Chancellor in 1090, which office he held till 
hib appointment to the see of Lincoln m 
1093 He became one of Henry I ’s chief 
ministers, and is the first man to whom is 
given the title of Justiciar, indicatmg a 
definite office He held this office from 1100 
to 1107, when he probably fell out of favour 
with the king, and retired into private life 
Henry of Huntmgdon, who was brought up 
by the bishop, gi\ es an interesting picture of 
his household, and says that Bloet “ excelled 
all other men in grace of person, m serenity 
of temper and in courtesy of speech ” 

Henrv of Huntingdon Eist Anglor p 300 
(Bolls Senes) 

Blois, Peter op {d 1200), was descended 
from a noble family of Brittanj , and studied 
at Pans and Bologna Subsequently he 
opened a school at Pans, and was mvited to 
England by Henry EE He became Chancellor 
of Canterbury Cathedral, and afterwards 
Archdeacon of Bath, hut was deprived of it 
for his attachment to William Longchamp 
Afterwards, however, he was made Arch- 
deacon of London and prebendary of St 
Paulas He was the author of numerous 
letters, more than 200 of which are extant 
Many of them are very valuable for their 
notices of the politics and manners of the 
wnter’s age The Continuation of In- 
gulf’s History of Growlandfrom 1089 to 1117 
professes to have been written by Peter of 
Blois , hut it IS probable that it was composed 
at a later date 

Hard? Descriptive Catalogue ii 128 Peter of i 
Bkds Epistles were printed by Hr Giles m the 
Patres McclesfUB AnghcanoB Oxford, 18i7 and 
they will be found in Migne, Patrologia voh 

BloHdel, or Bloiidian, be Hesbe, was 
a celebrated French trouh-idour who became 
attached to the court of Richard I He is 
said to have discoiered the place of the king’s 
imprisonment m Germany by smging the 
king’s own favourite lavs before each keep and 
fortress till the unfinished song was at length 
taken up and answered from the windows of 
the castle of Loewenstein, where Richard was 
imprisoned The story, however, does not 
appear to he older than the fifteenth century 

BloxLdel, Robert 1390? d 1460?), was 
a member of the court of Charles VII 
of France, and was chaplain to Queen Mary 


I of Anjou He wrote several works designed 
to excite his countrymen to shake offi the 
English yoke, and was the author of a work 
called De Meduotione Normannics^ which is a 
highly valuable contemporary narrative of the 
expulsion of the English from^ Horthem 
France 

BlondePs De Red Norman is printed in Mr 
Stevenson s Expulsion of the Enylish fi om Noi 
mandy (Bolls Series) 1863 

Blood, 0oLO^EL Thomas {d 1681), was 
an Irish soldier of fortune remarkable for 
his reckless audacity In 1663 he joined a 
conspiracy to seize Dublin Castle, hut the 
plot being disco\ered, he fled In 1670 he 
seized the Duke of Ormond m the streets 
of London with the intention of hanging him 
at Tjbum, but the duke tortunatel> escaped 
In the next year Blood distinguished himself 
by attempting to carry ofi the Regaha from 
the Tower, and ver j nearly succeeded in his 
object Charles II , however, pardoned hinr, 
and gave him an estate worth £600 a year 

Blore Heath, The Battle op (1459), was 
fought, during the Ways of the Roses, be- 
tween the Lancastrians, under Lord Audlej- , 
and the Yorkifats, who weie commanded by the 
Eail of Salisbury The latter was marching 
southwards with the intention of effecting a 
junction with the Duke of York, and Lord 
Audlej was despatched to intercept him 
They met on Blore Heath, about two miles 
and a haH from Market Drayton, in Stafford- 
shire The Yorkists, though inferior m 
numbers, were completely victorious Lord 
Audley, and many other leading men on the 
same side, were kuled, and a laige number of 
prisoners were taken Salisbury’s further 
march was uninterrupted, and he effected a 
junction with the Duke of York at Ludlow 

Boadicea, Buddi^, or Boudicca (the 
ordinary form of the name has been stigma- 
tised as “ the gibberish of editors ”) («? 62), was 
the widow of Prasutagus, chief of the Iceni, 
and was the leader of the great revolt against 
the Romans in the time of Suetonius Paulinus 
The tyranny and oppression of the conquerors 
had been brought to a climax by the atro- 
cious treatment to which Boadicea and her 
daughters were subjected, and the revolt 
she headed was a national one, and included 
most of the peoples of Central and Eastern 
Britain Hei success at first was verj great 
The Romans were slaughtered in great 
numbers, and many of their important towns 
taken, including the colonies of Oamelodunum, 
Londiniu m , and Verulamium But the re- 
turn ot Suetonius and his veterans turned 
the tide, and the British were signally de- 
feated m a great battle outside London 
Accordmg to Tacitus, Boadicea committed 
suicide, hut Dio Cassius asserts that she died 
a natural death Her revolt taught the 
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Romans tliat the Bntons were still capable of 
resistance to oppression, and the recall of 
Suetonius m the next year was the inaugura- 
tion of a milder and more concihatoi-y policy 

Tacitus Annals xiv 31, &c Agricola 15 
DioGasoius XU 1 12 

Board of Control, Board of Trade, 

&C [CONTBOL, BoABD OP, TbADE, BoABD 
OF, &C^ 

Bocher, Joan (Joan of Kent), was an 
Anabaptist who was condemned bj the com 
missioners appointed to inquire into heresy 
in 1649 Iheir report being that she held 
heretical and erroneous opinions on the 
nature of the incarnation, she was burnt to 
death May 2nd, lo50 “She died,” sa^s 
Mr Froude of Bng ^ v 291), “being 

one of the very few victims of the ancient 
hatred of heiesy with which the Reformed 
Church of England has to charge itself ” 

^Bocland, in Anglo-Saxon legal phrase- 
ology , was that land which was held by book 
or charter Originally, it was distinguished 
both fiom the “ Folcland,” or pubhc domain, 
and from the “ethel, or estate, which was 
held by an individual by prescriptive right 
But in later times the characteristics of ethel 
land were lost, and bocland was equivalent to 
“alod,” or land which was held m full 
ownership by an individual, whether it had 
been inherited as part of an origmal allot- 
ment, or whether it nad been separated from 
the public land and allotted to an individual 
bj the king and the Witan, by charter or 
legal process Bocland might be alienated 
%nt&i mvos, or demised by will, and it might 
be entailed or otherwise hunted in descent 
The owner was not hable to any pubhc 
burdens on his land, except the t? inoda neces^ 
sitas [Land, TD^URE op ] 

Schmid Gesetze der Angelsachsen p 538 Allen 
On the Prerogative p 143 Eeeves Hist of hng 
Lavo 1 5 (ed of 1869) Spelmau Glossary 
Lodge Essays on Anglo Saxon Law Stubbs 
Const Sist 1 86 

Boece, or Boetins, Hector {h 1465 ^ d 
1636), Scottish historian, was born at Dundee, 
studied at Aberdeen and Pans, and became 
first Principal of the King’s College at 
Aberdeen He was the author of a History 
of Scotland, first published in Latin m 1626, 
and translated into English by Bellenden ten 
years later It is composed with a good deal 
of hterary skill, but is altogether valueless as 
an authority, the narrative being lull of 
legends and romantic tales of all kmds 
Boece’s History was very popular, and 
through it, as Mr Burton says, “the won- 
drous tale of the annals of Scotland got a 
hold on the European mind ” 

A metrical version of the Buik of vhe Chronicles 
of Scotland of Mector Boyis was executed by 
mlliam Steward at the command of Margaret 
wife of James IV It has been edited by 
Mr W B Turnbull in the Bolls Senes (1858) 


Bohemia, Relatio>s with Dealmgs 
between England and Bohemia begin with the 
grant of the Emperor Henry VII to his 
son John, which established a German Ime 
oi kings in Bohemia, and iniohed it m 
Western pohtics John constantly resided 
m France, and, as the opponent ot Louis of 
Baiaria and the fiiend of Philip of Galois, 
was led b> his restless chnalryto take part 
in the war agiinst England, which ended by 
his death at Crecy (1346) His son, Charles 
IV , was of a more piactical temperament , 
and the same Diet at Metz which accepted 
the Golden Bull wutnesbed his attempted 
mediation betv een Fiance and England In 
time more intimate relations grew up on the 
marriage ot Anne of Bohemia, his daughter, 
with Richard II Under V enzel, her 
brother still more than under Charles, the 
Luxemburg house had become national Fangs 
of Bohemia at the expense of the Imperial 
digmty, which degenerated into a mere title 
Hence close deahngs between Bohemia and 
England and as Catholicism and the Papacy 
were associated with the hated German in- 
fluence, the Bohemian national party greedily 
hstened to the doctrines of Wiclif, which 
all the Bohemians at Richards court had 
ample opportunities of learning What m 
England was mere abstract dialectic, and at 
best the expression of inarticulate, discontent, 
was turned by Bohemian patriotism into the 
watchwords of a national party of rehgious 
Puritanism Prague became a more popular 
Oxford Jerome of Prague actuall) brought 
Wiclif’s teaching from the Thames to the 
Moldau The direction taken by Huss was 
entirely the result of English influence In 
one library there are still five treatises of 
Wiclif copied out in his own hand, with 
copious notes Henry V had already become 
intimately aUied to &gismund, by their com- 
mon efforts to restore the unity of Christen- 
dom A fresh link of orthodox antagonism 
to heresy united the sovereigns if it separated 
the peoples The Council of Constance 
marks the time of their closest approxima- 
tion With the suppression of the national 
movement, Bohemia smks into msignificd,nce 
or dependence Ferdinand I unites its 
crown with the Austrian house Only on 
the last attempt at the assertion of Bohemian 
nationahty, which in 1618 led to the en- 
deaiour to set aside Ferdinand of Styna for 
Frederick of the Palatinate, the son-in-law 
of James I, were direct relations between 
the two States renewed But though the 
cause of the Protestant Ptalzgraf, was , 
exceedingly popular m England, James re- 
fused to support him until it was too late 
The battle on the Weissherg (1620) deslaroyed 
at once the fortunes of Frederick and 
beth, and the nationahty and mdependeiK^ 
of the Czech kmgdom 

PaJaoiy GeschuMe non BShmen is perhaps 
the best general authority onBohenuau lastorj 
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"Mr Creiglitoii s ffistory of the Papacy (Bfc. H 
ch m ajid ir ) brings out very clearly the con 
nection between Huss and WicM Cf Mdman 
Latin Christianity (vol vui.) and Lenz Komg 
Sigismund und Seinvich T For the history of 
i^e Ptalvgrafs relations with England sec 
S B Gardiner Sut of JSng 160$ — 2642 

[T F T] 

Bolltm, The Family op, was founded bv 
a certain Humpbrej de Bohun, said to have 
been a kinsman of Wilham I In 1199 
Henry de Bohun was created Earl of Here- 
ford by John (apparently inheriting the 
o&ce ot Constable irom his father Humphrey, 
whose mother was the daughter of Miles, 
Earl of Hereford and Lord High Constable) 
He married the daughter of Geoftrej Fitz- 
Peter, Earl of Essex, and upon the death of 
ins brother-m-law, the last Earl of Essex of 
the house of Mandetulle, succeeded to his 
estates His son Humphrey, second Earl of 
Hereford was created Earl of Essex about 
1236 Wilham de Bohun — ^who fought at 
Oiecy — fourth son of the fourth Earl of 
Hereford, was created Eirl of Xorthampton 
1337 His son succeeded to the earldoms ot 
Hereford, Essex, and Northampton, and died 
1372, leaving two daughteis, Eleanor — ^who 
mamed Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of 
Gloucester — and Mary — who married Henry 
of Bolmgbroke (afterwards Henry IV ) , who 
thus gained the earldoms ot Hereiord, Essex, 
ind Northampton 

Bois-le-BxLC, The Battle or (Nov 12, 
1794), was fought durmg the campaign of the 
allies with the Enghsh contmgent under the 
Duke of York, in Flanders For some time 
past great preparations had been pushed 
forward by Moreau in obedience to tbe in- 
structions of the Committee of Public Safety 
at Pans, who were resolved on subjugating 
Holland while the seventy of the wmter 
had neutralised the defense e advantages of 
the country To carrj out this project, the 
first step was to cross the Meuse, and, with 
this object in view, boats for a bridge had 
been collected at Fort Crevecoeur on that 
nver When all preparations had been com 
ieted, the pa'^sage was attempted at day- 
reak on the 12th But the firm resistance 
of the aUies, under the Duke of York, pre 
vented all the attempts of the French, though 
Moreau omitted no pains or skill and at 
length, seeing that it was impossible to carry 
the passage, that able engineer desisted from 
the attempt and placed his troops m wmter 
quarters between the Meuse and the Bhme 
Alison Stsi of Europe 

Boleyn, A>ve [Anne Boleyn ] 

Boleyn, Mauy An elder sister of Anne 
Boleyn, second queen of Henry VIII , and 
at one time herself an object of the long’s 
passionate admiration This, however, was 
one of Henry’s earlier attachments, and took 
place at a period when his affection for 


Catherme of Arragon was still sufficiently 
strong to prevent his seriously entertaining 
any idea o± a second marriage by means of a 
divorce Mary Boleyn mamed, m July, 
lo21, Sir William Pavey, a descendant of the 
Beaufort family and, disappearing f or awhile 
from the vicinitv of the court, was spared 
anj renewal of the fickle long’s dangerous 
attentions 

BoleyiX; Sib Thomas [Wiltshire, 
Earl of] 

Bolmgbroke, Henry [Henry IV ] 

Bolmgbroke, Henry St John, Vis- 
count (6 1678, d 1751), the son of Sir 

Henry St John, was educated at Eton and 
Chnst Church In the year 1700 he married, 
and m the following >ear entered Parlia- 
ment for Wootton Bassett, and attached 
himself to Harley and the Tones When 
Harley was appomted Secretary of State in 
1706, St John was made Secretary for Waf 
He retired with the ministry m 1708, and 
returned, when the Tories came in agam 
after the Sacheverell episode, m 1710, as one 
of the Secretanes of State The position of 
that party was a doubtful and dangerous one 
Peace was loudly called for by a section 
of the people, and was in itself a desirable 
enough object But there is little to be urged 
m excuse of the steps by which it was brought 
about Dnder St John s conduct, England 
deserted her allies, and, in violation of all 
her agreements, proceeded to enter into 
private negotiations with France [Utrecht, 
Treaty of ] At home the Tory leaders were 
engaged m a course of intngues, with the 
object of counteractmg the predominance the 
Whigs were suie to gam under the house of 
Hanover The army and the civil service 
were being gradually fi.lled with men who 
were really Jacobites, and the design seems 
to have been entertained of changmg 
the succession The struggle for power 
between Harley, now Earl of Oxford, and 
Bohngbroke (called to the Upper House 
as Viscount Bolmgbroke m 1712) inter- 
fered with this project, and very greatly 
weakened the party Through the influence 
of Lady Masham with the queen, Oxford 
was dismissed m July 2, 1714 But Bohng- 
hroke’s tenure of undivided power was very 
short On the 30th of July the queen v as 
seized with the attack of apoplexy which was 
to prove fatal to her At the council which 
was summoned on the emergency, the Whig 
Dukes Argyle, Somerset, and Shrewsbury 
succeeded m carrying the resolution by which 
the last-named became Lord Treasurer On 
the death of the queen (Aug 1) Bolmgbroke 
dehberated, and was lost The Whig dukes 
seized therems of government, proclaimed the 
Elector king, and sent special messengers sum- 
monmg him to England The new Parhament 
was violently Whig Bohngbroke, knowing 
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that he would be impeached, fled to France 
(March 2o, 171o) On the 10th of June he 
was impeached, and on the 16th of September 
his name was struck off the hst of peers and 
sentence of banishment was passed upon him 
He now tntered the service of the Pretender, 
and was nommated by that prmce his Secre- 
tary of State, but in 1716 he was dismissed 
from the prince s employment, and a breach 
took place between him and the extreme 
Jacobites For some years he remamed m 
France, de\oting himself chiefly to studj 
and to the society of the Marqiuse de 
Villette, a niece of Madame de Mamtenon, 
whom he ultimately married In 1723 
he was permitted to return to England 
and an 4.ct of Parliament was passed al- 
lowing him to enjoj his property , but he 
was still excluded from the House of Lords 
He joined the opposition against Walpole, 
and for many years carried on relentless 
hostilities with that minister by means of m- 
•tngue and pohtical joumahsm He con- 
tributed largely to the C) aftsman^ a periodical 
which had a large circulation, and a re- 
putation very damagmg to Walpole’s cause 
In 1735, however,ihe found it prudent once 
more to withdraw <to France, where he re 
mained till 1742 On the fad of Walpole, 
he found that his aides in opposition were 
not disposed to admit him to any share of 
power He withdrew altogether from politics, 
and spent the remaining nme years of 
his dfe m philosophical retirement at 
Battersea Bolmgbroke’s writings producea 
more effect on the thought of the eighteenth 
century than their intrinsic merits seem to 
warrant His pohtical and historical works, 
of which the chief are Letteis on the Study 
of jkisto} y, Rema’) Is on the Sistory of Eng^ 
land, A JDissertation upon Eai ties, The Idea of 
a EaU lot King, and A Letter to Sir William 
W%ndham,BXQ evidently composed m great part 
to justify his own action in pubhc Me but 
they contam a good deal of suggestive disqui- 
sition, and some fine passages of declamatory 
eloquence 

Boling-broke s Works were pubhshed by Mallet 
m 1754 in 6 vols BCis Correspondence appeared 
m 1798 edited by G-ilbert Parke See also the 
essay on BohngbrokemE^musat L Anqleterreau 
Du iiuiti^me SiMe G W Cooke Memoirs of 
BolinglrokCt 1835 Maokmght Life of Boling 
"broke 1863 Brosch Bolmqbroke und d e TPTiios 
von seiner Zeit 1883 Coxe^s Walpoh and the 
Stuart Papers [S J L ] 

Bolingbroke, Eogbr {d 1441), a chap- 
lain of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, was 
executed for havmg conspired with Eleanor 
Cobham, Duchess of Gloucester, to destroy 
King Henry YI by magical mcantations 

Bolton Castle, m the West Biding of 
Yorkshire, was the scene of Mary Stuart’s 
imprisonment, 1568 The intrigues of the 
Queen of Scots caused her to be removed 
m the following year to the “ straiter 


custody ” of the Earl of Shrewsbury at 
Tutbury 

Bombay A presidency and governorship 
of British India The town and island of 
Bombay were ceded to England m 1661, as 
part of the dowry of Catherme of Braganza 
on her marriage wnth Charles II A few 
\ears afterwards it was handed over to the 
East India Company in return for a nommal 
annual payment In 1687 Bombay was con- 
stituted a separate presidency, but m 17i3 
it was under the authoiity of the Calcutta 
government The dominions of the presi- 
dency were very hmited m evtent until the 
wars with the Mahrattas, comprehending only 
the town and island of Bomba\ , v ith Salsette 
and Bassein , but bv the end of the admmis- 
tiation of the IMarqms of Hastmgs it included 
Surat, Broach, Ahmednuggui, Belgaum, 
Sholapoor, and the whole dommions which 
had belonged to the Poonah state, with the 
exception of Sattara, which was annexed in 
1848 In 1843, on the conquest of Scinde, 
that province was also placed under the 
Governor of Bombay 

Bond of Association (1584) [As- 

sociation ] 

Boniface of Savoy (d 1270), Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (12^4o — 1270), was the 
son of Thomas, Count of Savoy, and conse- 
quently uncle to Eleanor of Provence, wife 
of Henry III To this connection he owed 
his appomtment to the archbishopric He 
was one of the most unclencal and most 
unpopular of our archbishops , his syunpathies 
were with the foreigners at Henry III ’s 
court, and his tastes were military At 
times when his mterests seemed to be opposed 
by the Poitevms he sided with the Barons, 
but his policy was a purely selfish one, and 
seen through by all parties During the 
Barons’ War he was absent from England, 
but returned after the battle of Evesham, 
and is said to have accompanied Prmce 
Edward on his Crusade 

Boxuface, Saint (5 680, d 755), bom at 
Crediton, was a monk of the Exeter monas- 
tery His original name was Wmfrith In 
715 he set out for Borne, and received a 
commission to preach to the heathen nations 
of Germany His earnest missionary labours 
met with the greatest success in Fnesland, 
Thurmgia, and Franconia, and immense 
numbers were converted He laboured m 
Central Germany for more than thirty years, 
and established the bishoprics of SaJUburg, 
Passau, Freisingen, Batisbon, Wurzburg, and 
Erfurt, and a very large number of monas- 
teries His influence m cmhsing and evan- 
gehsing the wilder parts of Germany was 
very great Besides his labours as a mis- 
sionary, and organiser of the newly converted 
districts, Bomface was equally ^eat as the 
restorer of the older Churches on the Bhme 
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and Danube He became Arcbbishop of Mamz, 
and bis efforts made that see the Canterbury 
of Germany He was assisted by numerous 
missionaries, 'whom be sent for from Britain, 
and was bigb in fa-vour witb the Carobngian 
prmces Pepm was crowned 3nng bv Bom 
face at Soissons In Too he made his last 
missionaryjoumeY into Fnesland , but near 
Dokkehn 3£e was attacked and slain by a 
band df mb Pagans His remains were boned 
m one of the most famous of his abbej s — 
that of Fulda. 

The TForls of St Bomface were publislied by 
Dr Giles (London 184;!) See also Vita S 
Bonifacn m Habillon vol iv Seiter Bom 
f actus 1845 Neander Chu ch History 

BOBla^h. Coxunoiiy m County Tip- 
perary, was the place where, on July 29, 1848, 
bmith O’Bnen appeared before the house 
of a widow named Cormac, which had been 
taken possession of b\ fift\ constabulary, and 
took up a position in front of it with his 
followers The constables fired, and, another 
party coming up at the same moment under 
the command of ilr Coy and of Mr French, 
a magistrate, the rebels fled, leavmg eighteen 
dead and man} wounded behind them , none 
of the constabular\ were wounded This 
action, such as it was, put an end to the 
Irish “ msurrection ” of 1848 

Bonner, Edmund (d 1496, d 1569), suc- 
cessively Bishop of Hereford and of London, 
said to have been the natural son of a pnest 
named ISavage, studied at Broadgates Hall, 
Oxford, and became one of Wolse}’s 
chaplains He subsequently attached him- 
self to Cromwell, and in 1533 was sent 
on a mission to the Pope about the Divorce 
question According to Burnet, his de 
xneanour greatly enraged Clement, “ who 
talked of throwing him mto a cauldion of 
melted lead, or of burning him alive ’ Li 
1538 he was made Bishop of Hereford, 
and in 1539 translated to London Dunng 
Henry VIII ’s reign Bonner was a leading 
member of the Anghcan Conservative party 
led by Gardiner and Norfolk, but on the ac- 
cession of Edward VI he declmed to follow 
the advanced Reformers, and protested agamst 
Cranmer’s homilies and mj unctions For 

this Bonner was committed to the Fleet, hut 
soon released, hut m 1549 he was tried 
b} a special commission, deprived of his 
bishopric, and impriboned m the Marshalsea 
He was restored hj (iueen Mary, and was 
one of the most active agents m carrying out 
her reactionary polic\ He restored the 
Mass m fet Paul’s even before the publi- 
cation of the royal ordinance which com- 
manded it, accepted the restoration of the 
papal authority, despite his former policy, 
and his diocese was distingmshed by the 
number of persons burnt m it, and the 
vmdictive energy with which the bishop 
pushed on the work of persecution At | 


the accession of Queen Ehzaheth when he 
appeared before the queen to tender his 
allegiance, she shrank from him with un- 
disguised aversion In May, 15o9, refusing 
to take the oath of supremacy, he was de- 
prived and indicted for piamumre^ He was 
committed to the Marshalsea, where ke passed 
the rest of his life 

Calendar of State Papers Wood AtTience 
0 lomenses Biogi aphia Bi itannica Burnet 
Hibt of the Beformation Fronde Hist of Eng 

Book of Common Prayer [Prayer 
Book] 

Book of Discipline [Discipline, Book 

OP ] 

Book of Sports, &c [Sports, Book 
or, &c ] 

Bootk, Lawrence (d 1480), ARCHBibHOP 
OF York (1476 — 1480), after holding several 
minor preferments, was in 1457 appointed 
Bishop of Durham He sided with the Lan- 
castrians, and his temporalities were seized bjT 
Edward IV , hut he subsequent!} reconciled 
himself with the king, and in 1473 was made 
Loid Chancellor, and held the Great Seal for 
eighteen months He was appointed to the 
archbishopric of York m 1476 

Borders, The The English invasion 
estabhshed in the north east of Britain the 
kingdom of Northumberland, which extended 
from the Humber to the Forth West of 
this the Celtic kingdom of Strathclyde ex- 
tended from the Dee to the Clyde North 
were the Celtic kingdoms of the Piets and 
Scots In 827 Northumberland submitted to 
the supremacy of Egbert, Kmg of Wessex, 
and after the repulse of the Danes that 
supremacy was still further extended In 924 
the prmces of Northumberland, Strathclyde, 
and Scotland submitted to Edwaid the Elder 
In 945 the kingdom of Strathclyde was con- 
quered, hut Galloway and Cumberland were 
granted to the Scottish kmg Similarly, Lo- 
thian was granted to the Scottish king, either 
by Edgar or Canute In 1092 Wilham II 
took Cumberland, and from that tune the 
boundaries between "England and Scotland 
were the Solway, the Cheviot Hills, and the 
River Tweed At the time of the Norman 
Conquest, Scotland became tbe refuge of 
many of the English, and Lothian remamed 
the most purely Enghsh part of the two 
kingdoms William I , fining it duBSlcult to 
keep his hold on the northern part of Eng- 
land, resorted m 1069 to the savage measure 
of ravaging Northumberland The northern 
counties were laid waste, and the subsequent 
inroads of the Scottish kmg completed the 
work of devastation The northern counties are 
omitted in the Domesday Survey, probably 
because they were not considered worth the 
trouble of exammmg The disputes between 
England and Scotland exposed the Borders to 
perpetual ravages But attempts were made to 
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introduce order, and th.e tliirteentli century 
saw Oumberlind and Northumberland toler- 
ably prosperous in agricultural pursuits It 
IS probable that the necessities of constant 
defence enabled the men of the Borders to 
retain of the old English customs more 
defanitelj than was the case elsewhere The 
township organisation was not superseded b> 
the manor, and traces of its existence till 
recent times are frequent In 1249 an at- 
tempt was made to promote peace on the 
Borders by the issue of Bolder laws, which 
were determined by an inquest of twelve 
English and twelve Scottish knights The}^ 
related to the trial of malefactors who fled 
across the Borders, and the redress of griev- 
ances amongst the Borderers themseh es 
They recognised courts to be held on the 
marches, at -whicli English and Scots were 
to meet and tr\ their respecti\e criminals 
Peace and prosperity 'w ere, howe\ er, destroyed 
by the Scottish wars of Edward I Prom 
tiat time England and Scotland stood in 
avowed hostility and a perpetual warfare 
was waged on the Border& of the two king- 
doms The land was diMded mto three 
marches, the Eastern, the Western, and the 
Middle, and over e^h was set a Warden to 
provide for its defence The chief military 
road was along the east coast, from Newcastle 
through Berwick or Coldstream, and along 
this the chief battles between Enghsh and 
Scots were fought But the passes by the 
valley which luns from the Cheviots were 
mostly used for the incessant plundering raids 
that marked Border life Along the valleys 
of the Jed, the Teviot the Coquet, the Tyne, 
and the Eede freebooters from both countries 
were perpetually ravaging The state of life 
along the Borders is sufficiently seen in the 
aspect of the country It is rich in ruined 
castles, vast fortified piles m strong positions, 
dating in their main parts from the fourteenth 
century Besides these are rums of monastic 
buildings ^those along the Tweed bemg es- 
pecially famous) which were the sole abodes 
of peace, yet even they hear traces of careful 
fortification, and were generally under the 
shelter of a neighbouring castle The only 
other buildings of any antiquity are low 
square towers, called towers, which sufficed 

as shelter against a sudden raid of i obbers 
They probably stood m an enclosure, wbich 
contained the cattle hastily driven away 
Some of the older churches have towers of 
the same kind, wAich were used for defence 
The dwellings of the people were mere hovels, 
and their possessions were nothing but arms 
and cattle Of Border frays, the battle of 
Otttoum (1388) IS the most famous, and 
has passed into legend under the name of 
Chevy Chase ” The great families on the 
Borders grew to be important men The 
Percies, Greys, Bacres, and IJmphravilles are 
famous in English history, and the Douglases, 
Hepburns, Lindsays, and Burbans are no less 


famous m the histor\ of Scotland Moreover 
families of freebooters formed themselves 
into powerful clans and waged hereditary 
feuds amongst themsel\es — the Armstrongs, 
Elliots, Charltons, and the hke After the 
battle of Flodden Field (lol3) Scotland was 
greatly weakened, and Henr\ VIII made 
use of the robber warfare along the Borders 
as a means of still further reducing the Scot- 
tish power The records of plunder and 
bloodshed which have been preser\ed show 
almost incredible barbarity The result of 
this long-contmued warfare was an entire 
lawlessness among the Borderers they re- 
garded plunder as their trade and bloodshed 
as an episode m their hfe When peace was 
made between England and Scotland m lo49, 
it became an object of impoitance for both 
countries to bring their borders mto order 
Eegulations were made for that purpose , hut 
thej/ could not be enforced A watch was 
set along the English borders each hamlet 
sent its men to keep guard by night, and the 
news of a Scottish inroad was flashed by 
beacon light from place to place The 
Wardens Courts were regularly held, and 
the balance of bloodshed and rapme was ad 
justed between the two countries But how 
difficult it was to keep the peace was shown 
in lo7o, when, at a Wardens’ Court held at 
Eedeguise, some disagreement led to an ap- 
peal to arms, and the Enghsh Warden was 
earned away pnsoner This occurrence 
threatened to lead to a breach between the 
two countries, and gave nse to long negotia- 
tions The carefulness of Elizabeth’s govern- 
ment is nowhere seen more clearly than m 
the steaay attempt to mtroduce order into 
the English Border The union of the 
crowns of England and Scotland m the person 
of James I increased the general desire to 
pacify the Border There was no longer war 
between England and Scotland, but theft 
and murder had become hereditary The 
dwellers of one valley were the imme 
morial foes of those m another It was 
necessary to root out bloodfeuds and robbery 
by strict justice, and Lord William Howard, 
known as Belted Will,’ did much to make 
the law respected. The rudiments of civilisa 
tion had to be introduced, and the had habits 
of the past were slow m dying away Eedes- 
dale, Tymedale, Liddesdale, and Teviotdale 
were wild and lawless places, and retained 
traces of their old characteristics up to 
the hegmmng of the present century Now 
there are no more orderly people than 
those of the Borders, and nowhere is agri- 
cultural enterprise and prosperity more 
markftd 

Bishop Nicholson Leges MarchAarum Eedi^dih 
Border Eisbory Bum and Nicholson Etstorg of 
Cumberland Hodgson, History of Worthvmber 
land Sir W Scott Border 
Mistory of Borth Durham. j[M 0 } 

Borh [Fbjlnkplebge ] 
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Born, Bertr^j^d be (d 1200), one of the 
most iamous txonbadonrs, pla^ ed an important 
part m the quarrels between Henry II and 
his sons He took up the cause of Eleanor 
of Gmenne, and subsequently joined the Poi- 
tevm rebellion against Richard, inciting hy 
his verses the young Prmce Henrj agamst 
his father Taken prisoner at Limoges, he 
was set ^ hhert\ b\ Henr> II , and e\ en 
tually ended his dajs in the monastery of 
Citeaux 

Borong^Rbridge, The Battle op (1322), 
during the barons^ revolt m Edward II ’s 
reign, was fought between the ro;^alists under 
the command of the king and bir Andrew- 
Hard i\, and the bdronial forces headed by 
the Earls of Lancaster and Hereford The 
barons were totally routed, the Earl of Here- 
ford slain, and the Earl of Lancaster taken 
prisoner and subsequently executed at Ponte- 
fract 

BoroughL-Bnglisli was the name given 
in England to a not unusual custom in certain 
manors ** that lands shaU descend to the 
youngest son, or, m default of issue, to the 
younger brother of the owner ” Certain 
analogous extensions of the custom which, 
for example, gives nghts* of succession to the 
youngest daughter or sister, though not 
strict!} included in the recognised custom of 
borough-Enghsh, may be roughly grouped 
with it under such a term as ‘‘ ultimogem- 
ture ” (suggested by the Real Property Com- 
missioners), “junior right,” or “jumonty” 
(Elton) The foreign “Droit de Mamete,” 

“ Juveignene,” and “Jungsten Recht,” are 
closely analogous to borough-Enghsh Con- 
cemingitsongmwecanonlyguess Thetheory 
of the old lawyers that the youngest was natu 
rally the weakest and wanted most attention, 
is obviously madequate to explain it Neither 
does Sir Henrv Maine’s view — ^that it sprang 
from the “ patna potestas,” and the youngest 
son inheiited because the least hkely to ha\e 
forfeited his rights by emancipation — wholly 
cover the ground Mr Elton, while admit- 
tmg that the problem is difficult, perhaps in- 
soluble, suggests the theory that the custom 
IS a survival of very early times, perhaps pre- 
Aryan, certainly before Celt, Teuton, and 
Slav had hmnehed off from their common 
parent stock Just as primogemture sprang 
from the Aryan domestic worship which it 
was the special function of the eldest to con- 
duct, so “ ultimogeniture ” may be a sur 
vival of ancestor- worship in a race that saw 
no pre-»mmence in the eldest The wide- 
spread nature of the custom— and some more 
direct evidence — ^supports this view We read 
of it in England so far back as G-lanvil’s time, 
and by its modem name in the Year hook of , 
the Eirst of Edward I It occurs especially 
m the south-east of England, Kent, Surrey I 
and Sussex, and the en\ irons of London, and 
less so in the eastern counties It is also ! 


aer-v common in Somerset, hut raie in the 
Midlands, and unknown north of the Humber 
A very early form of the custom appeals m 
the Welsh laws of the tenth century, and 
also m Brittany and other Celtic districts It 
was also very common in Norlh. France, 
Friesland, Westphaha, and, recentl} , m South 
Russia 

lilt on Origins of JEnglisJi Sistoi y chap vui 
with the authorities there quoted especially 
Comer Boi ough-English in bussen Ancient 
Laws and Institutes of Wales (EoUs Senes) Cod 
Dim. u 23 and Cod Vanad n 12 16 
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BorougllS [Towns ] 

Boscawen, Edward (3 1711, d 1761), 
first distmgmshed himself at the attack on 
Porto Bello in 1740 He was appointed com 
mander-in-chief of an expedition to the East 
Indies (1747) In 1755 Boscawen received 
the thanks of Parhament for the capture of 
two French ships, and became vice admiral, 
and in the followmg year admiral In th(It 
year he commanded the expedition to Cape 
Breton Island, and took the townof Louisburg 
In the following year he defeated the French 
fleet in Lagos Bay, and received the thanks 
of Parhament In 1760, he was sworn of the 
Privy Council Boscawen’s career was brief, 
but he was not the least remarkable of the 
naval heroes who won such triumphs on the 
sea dxiring the closing period of G-eorge II ’s 
reign His personal courage was hrilhantly 
displayed in every engagement 

Boscobel, in Shropshire, the house of 
DIr John Giffard, was the hiding-place of 
Charles II after the cattle of Worcester 
in 1651 The fugitive king was committed 
hy Lord Derby to the charge of some wood- 
cutters named PendereU Here he remained 
in concealment for some da}s, and at one 
time it was even thought necessary that 
he should pass some time in an oak-tree in 
the Boscohel woods, so hot had the pursuit 
become The king eventually effected his 
escape From his hiding in the oak, the 
fashion of wearing oak-leaves on the day of 
the Restoration (May 29) origmated 

Boston, in Lincolnshire, is said in the 
Anglo Saxon Chromcle to have been founded ' 
by St Botolph It rose to great importance 
in the twelfth century, and was one oi the 
chief ports in the kmgdom Edward III 
made it one of the wool staples, and its 
prospenty continued till the early part of the ^ 
sixteenth century, from which time it gradu 
ally declined 

Boston, in Massachusetts, was settled in 
1630 by John Winthrop, most of the earliest 
colomsts coming from Lincolnshire Dunng 
the Great Rebellion the settlers sided with 
the Parliament, and even received two of the 
regicides with rejoicing in 1660 The town 
was on b^ terms with the royal government 
all throuA the latter half of the seventeenth 
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centmy, and m 1689 a rebellion broke out, 
and the governor, Sir Edmund Andros, was 
compelled to quit tbe country The Boston 
people warmly supported the r€\olution of 
1688 The town mcreased greatly m wealth 
and consequence, and was noted tor the stem 
Puritamsm of its inhabitants, and their sturd\ 
spirit of mdependence Boston took the lead 
m resistmg the attempt of the Enghsh go\ em- 
ment to apply its revenue sjstem to the 
Colonies On March oth, 1770, the not 
known as “ the Boston Massacre ” took place, 
and m Dec , 1773, the attack on the tea ships 
was made m Boston harbour Eor a time the 
trade of the town was nearl-^ ruined bj the 
Boston Poit Bill (q 'v ), and a large number of 
Enghsh troops were sent to garii&on the port 
The town was surrounded ( 1 7 7 o) by an Amei ican 
force, between whom and the &itish the battle 
of Bunker Hill was fought, June 17 The 
British abandoned the place m March, 1776 
After the war Boston became one of the chief 
cities in the United States, and the centre of 
art, hterature, and education Durmg the 
quarter of a century preceding 1860, Boston 
was the head-quarters of the movement for 
the abohtion of negro slavery 

Boston Poirt Bill, The (1774), is im- 
portant as being one of the immediate causes 
of the outbreak of the Amencan War of 
Independence In the yeai 1773, m order to 
find a market for the accumulated stores of 
the East India Company, Lord North with- 
drew the whole of the duty payable in Eng- 
land on any teas exported to America by the 
Company The teas, however, were still 
subject to a colomal tax of threepence on the 
pound. On Dec 16, 1773, the people of 
Boston, excited by the speeches of Samuel 
Adams and others, proceeded to the wharf 
where three tea ships lay, and threw their 
cargoes, valued at £18,000, mto the water 
Popular mdignation was aroused throughout 
England bj this act, and it was resolved 
to make an example of the little port On 
March 14, 1774, Lord North brought m the 
Boston Port Bill The preamble set forth 
that m the present condition of Boston, the 
.commerce of his Majesty’s subjects could 
not be safely earned on, nor the customs 
be duly collected there , and it was therefore 
proposed that from and after the 1st of June 
it should not be lawful for any person to lade 
or unlade, to ship or unship, any goods within 
the harbour The kmg m Council was to 
have the power, when peace and order should 
be estabhshed at Boston, and full compensa- 
tion paid for the teas destroyed, to restore the 
town to its former position Some opposition 
was offered to the measure by Dowdeswell, 
Burke, and Charles Eox, but on the whole 
it was approved both by Parliament and the 
country The Bill, accompanied as it was 
by the Massachusetts Govemment^iU, was 
received with great indignation mj^merica 


The 1st of June — the daj appomted for the 
Boston Port Bill to come into foice — ^was set 
apart as a solemn fast On the meetmg of 
the Massachusetts A&sembh, Geneial Gage 
found the spirit of resistance so unanimous 
among the delegates that he felt compelled 
to dissolve it immediately 

Parliamenta) y Hist svu Chatfiain Com espoji 
dence Bancroft Mist of Ataenca Mahon, Mist 
of Eng Yi 61 

Bosworth Field, The Battle of (Aug 
21 148o), was fought between Eichard III 
and Henry, Earl of Eichmond, afterwaids 
Henry VII On August 1, Henry landed at 
Milford Ha\en and passed on without opposi- 
tion to Shrewsbury, being joined by a large 
number ot W elshmen He then marched on 
to Tamworth, where he am\ed on the l&th 
On the 20th he was at Atherstone, where he 
was met by Lord Stanley and his uncle, Sir 
Wilham Stanley, who promised to desert 
Eichard durmg the battle Meanwhile 
Eichard, having mustered his forces at Not- 
tmgham, marched to Leicester and encamped 
at Bosworth on the 21st On the next morn- 
mg the two armies met between Bosworth 
and Atherstone at a place known as 'White 
moors, near the village of Sutton Cheneys 
The battle was mainly a hand-to-hand en- 
counter, the Stanleys for some time keepmg 
aloof from the fight till, at a cntical moment, 
they jomed Eichmond Eichard, perceiving 
that he was betray ed, and cry mg out, “ Trea- 
son, treason ’ ” endeavoured only to sell his 
hfe as dearly as possible, and refused to leave 
the field till, overpowered by numbers, he fell 
dead m the midst of his enemies The 
crown was picked up on the field of battle 
and placed by Sir Wilham Stanley on the 
head of Eichmond, who was at once saluted 
kmg by the whole army Among those that 
penshed on Eichard s side were &e Duke of 
Norfolk, Lord Ferrers, Sir Eichard Eatckffe, 
and Sir Eobert Brackenbury, while the only 
pemon of note m Henry s army who was 
sUin was his standard-bearer, Sir WiUiam 
Brandon, who is said to have been killed by 
Eichard himself 

Contmuator of tbe Croyland Chron 574 
TTn.n CTwonicZe, 418, J Gairdner, B^c/larcl HT 

B6t was a word which signified amends, re- 
paration, either m the simple sense, as hut h hot 
— i e , repair of fortresses — or more often in the 
sense of money compensation for wrongdomg 
In the earlier laws of the various Teutonic 
tribes, most offences are regaided as m- 
volvmg a breach of the general peace, and as 
puttmg the offender m outlawry and at feud 
With the community, tiU at any rate he has 
come to terms with the mjured party , some 
less grave offences regarded as merely 
wrongs to the individual have a fixed com- 
position attached to them, while m ^me 
cases is seen the idea of crime as demandmg 
punishment It is mdisputable that these 
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conceptions "belong to \er% different stages of 
thought, and respective!}- succeed each other 
Any offence, it is clear, ongmalh put the 
offender at feud with all, and evposed him to 
his victim^s \engeance Ihe right ot ^en 
geance then became limited h} the growth of 
fixed compositions And lastlv, m the most 
de\ eloped codes, the idea ot punibhment 
has intruded upon the region of composi- 
tioiF payments In the code of Allred, 
a- discrimination is made, and in ordinary 
cases homicides paid for according to 
the wergild of the slam, while m ex- 
traordinary cases such as wilful murder of a 
lord, the crime is to he punished by death 
Ihe hot, then, or money payment, represents 
the -v lew ot a misdeed which regards it as so 
much damage to the mdindual, reparable bv 
pivnient at a fixed taiiff For less grave 
offences the amends mu&t, h'v Anglo Saxon 
law, he accepted In gia\er offences only, if 
the amends he not paid or he unsatisfactory 
to the part} injured, does he re-enter on his 
right ot feud, under ceitain legal limitations 
These two are the “hotwoitln” class of 
offences Ind e\ en m the “ hot-less ' offences, 
the king can at pleasure accept an amends m 
monc\ tor them for instance, the perjurer is 
to have his hand cut off, but the kmg can 
allow him to redeem it at halt his wergild 
In case of treason against a lord, Allied 
says ‘‘the king and his witan daie not grant 
mercy” The relation of the “hot” to the 
“ wite ” is vers irregular, and indeed mexplic- 
able The amount of the bot itself is equally 
perplexmg , 6s is the amends for knocking out 
a front tooth, onK 3s for breaking a nb , 68 
for breaking the arm, but 11s for destroymg 
the little finger, and zOs for cuttmg off the 
beard On the whole it appears that the pay- 
ment was on an estimate of the part affected, 
and its value or appearance, the degree of the 
affront, and the social position of the injured 
party, or even that of the offender The 
chief peculiarities of this Anglo-Saxon system 
compared wnth that of other Teutomc tnhes 
are — (i } the strict maintenance of rights of 
pri\ate propert} b} se\ore treatment of theft 
and strmgent enactments to secure bail , (ii ) 
the great attention paid to the privileges of 
the Church and the enforcement of its pre- 
cepts , (ill ) the rapid growth of the kmgh 
power and its recognition as the source of 
j ustice There are many minute variations be- 
tween West-Saxon and Anghan law as to the 
ratios of the payments of bdt 

Wilda, Bas Sirafreeht der Germanmi K von. 
Maurer m Eritische Ueberschau vol iii (the 
best modern treatise on the subject) Schmidt 
Gesetze der AngelsacJisen Thorpe Anoimt Laws 
and Institutes Sharon Turner, Sist of the 
Anglo Saxons vol m Appendix T Kemble, 
Saxons Essays in Anglo^-Sasecm Law Boston, 
1876 (the best short account m English) 

[A L S] 

Botliwell, Francis Stewart, 2irD EaeIi i 
OP, the son of John Stewart, Prior of 


Coldmgham (an illegitimate son oi James 
Y ), and Lady Jane Hepburn, sister of the 
fixbt Earl ot Pothwell, was a favourite of 
James YI , by whom he was created Earl 
of Bothwell, lo87 His life was a series 
of rebellions against the kmg*^ whom he 
attempted to seize at Holyrood, 1692 — an at- 
tempt which was frustrated bv the citizens ot 
Edinburgh The same 'v ear he made another 
unsuccessful attack on the kmg at Falkland , 
and in lo93 suddenly appeared at Holyrood, 
at the head of an armed band, to ask pardon, 
as he said, for his treason In 1594 he again 
attacked Edinburgh, being only beaten off b} 
the citizens, but from this time his powei 
■v\as broken, and he was forced to qmt the 
country 

Botliwell, James Hepblrn, 4th Earl oi 
(b lo36, d 1578), was Lord Waiden of the 
Scotch Marches, as well as Lord High Ad- 
miral of Scotland, m which capacities he is 
said to have acted more as a maiauder and a 
pirate than as an officer of state In 15o8 he 
was one of the Loids of the Articles and m 
the following 's ear distinguished himself as a 
partisan of the queen regent, and an opponent 
of Arran and the reforming lords He was 
one of the nobles sent to Maiy m France 
after the death of her husband and in 1661 
was made a member of the Priv} Council 
He was, however, in constant difficulties, 
owing to his tuibulence and violence In 
1562 he was impeached for having plotted 
to carry off the queen, and outlawed , but in 
a few months he returned, and married Lady 
Jane Gordon, a sister of Lord Huntley, and 
about the same tune began to find favour in 
the eyes of Queen Mary From this time his 
life becomes closely associated with that of 
the queen After Kizzio’s murder, Mary fled 
to Dunbar Castle, of which Bothwell had the 
custody and subsequently he returned with 
her to Edmhurgh In October, 1666, he re- 
ceived a visit from her when l}ung wounded 
in his castle of Hermitage , and after he had 
compassed the murder of Damley, 1567, he 
was in constant attendance on Mary at Seton 
An attempt on the part of Lennox to hrmg 
the murderer of his son to justice ended in 
Bothwell’s acquittal, owmg to the non-ap- 
pearance of tne accuser, and brought him 
fresh proofs of the queen’s regard m the 
shape of large grants of land In 1567 he 
earned off Mary as she was gomg from 
Stirling to Edinburgh, probably with her 
own connivance, and, having obtained a 
divorce from his wife, married the queen, 
May 15, 1567 Shortly afterwards a com- 
hmation of the leadiiig barons of Scotland 
forced Both well, who previous to his marriage 
had been made Duke of Orkney and Shet- 
land, to fly to Borthwick Castle, and thence 
to Dunbar On the queen’s surrender to 
Xirkcaldv, after the conference at Oarberry 
Hdl, Bothwell had to escape as best he could 
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to the Orkaeys Pursued thxther and dnven 
to sea, h^ uas arrested by a Danish war-ship 
off the coast of Norway, on suspicion o± 
piracy , and conveyed to Denmark There he 
was imprisoned by Christian IX, first at 
Malmoe (1^^7 — 1573), then at Dragsholm 
(lo73 — lo7Sj , but the kmg refused the de- 
mands of the Scottish government for his 
extiadition or execution The so called 
“Testament” he is said to have draym up 
during this period, is probabh a forgerj 
Dothwell was, as Randolph said of him, 
“ despiteful out of measure, false and untrue 
as a devil, ’ and it is not the least extra- 
ordinary feature in Mark’s career that she 
should have conceived any affection for this 
brutal, ferocious, and unscrupulous border 
chief 

F E Schiem Lfife of Bothwell trans by 
B Berry 1880 

Bothwell Bridge, The Battle of (June 
22, 1679), was fought between the Royalist 
trc^ps, commanded by the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, and the forces of the revolted Con 
venticlers, or Covenanters The insurgents 
occupied a strong position, with the Clyde 
between them and the enemy but, as they 
attempted to defend mstead of destroying a 
bridge, Monmouth cleared the passage of the 
river h} his artillery The insurgents were 
forced to retire to a hill near by, known as 
Hamilton Heath, where the^ were attacked 
by the Royal troops and completely routed 
Bothwell Bridge is in Lanarkshire, near 
Hamilton 

Bottle Plot, The (1823) This name 
was given bj Canning to a not m a Dubhn 
theatre, got up b\ the Orangemen, when 
a rattle and a bottle were thrown mto 
the box of Lord Wellesley, the then Lord 
Lieutenant, who was supposed to favour the 
Cathohcs The grand jury threw out the 
bill for conspiracy with intent to murder 
which was brought in against those arrested 

Botilogue, Capture op (1544) This 
e^ent, the one impor tant result of the com- 
bination of Henry VIII and Charles V 
for the subjugation of Prance m 1644, took 
place September 14, 1544, after a pro- 
tracted siege of nearly two months Accord- 
ing to the original plan of the campaign. 
Claries was to strike across France by Cham 
pagne Henry by Picardy, and neither was 
to stop tiU he reached Pans, where, in their 
united might, they were to dispose of 
the French monarchy The first thing, 
however, that Henry did was to sit down 
with the bulk of his a^:my before Boulogne 
and when Charles reproached him for not 
adhenng to the method of mvasion deter- 
mined upon between them, Henry retaliated 
by accusing Charles of a similar breach of 
their contract The siege of Boulogne is 
prmcipally memorable for the length of the 


resistance made by the garrison under the 
disadvantageous circumstances of weak for- 
tifications, and besiegers strong m numbers 
and ofi:enbl^ e engines So great, indeed, was 
the gaUantij. displaved on this occasion b-y 
the men of Boulogne, that when the fall 
of the town was clearU an event of a few 
days onH, thej were allowed, on the capitu 
lation of the town, to march out with their 
arms and property, whereupon, according 
to Hall’s UiTomcle^ ‘‘the kmgs highness, 
havmg the sword borne naked before him b\ 
the Lord Marquis Dorset, like a noble and 
\aliant conqueroi, rode mto the to^vn, and all 
the trumpeters, standing on the vails of the 
town, sounded their trumpets at the time of 
his entering, to the great comfort of all the 
kmg’s true subjects ” The town remained 
in the hands of the Enghsh till looO, and 
was restored to the French on the conclusion 
of peace 

Boulter, Hugh (5 1671, d 1742), Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, studied at Merchant 
Taj-lors’ School, aiid was elected a demy 
of Magdalen at the same time as Addison 
He was subsequently chaplam to Sir Charles 
Hedges and rector of St Olave s, Southwark 
In 1719 he was consecrated Bishop of Bristol 
and m 1724 elevated to the archbishopric of 
Armagh and the Irish primacy He took an 
active share in the political affairs of Ireland, 
was strongly opposed to Swift on the policy of 
diminishing the gold com, though he con- 
curred with him on the question of Wood s 
patent, and was one of the chief promoters of 
the system of Protestant Charter Schools He 
founded many chanties m Armagh, Drogheda 
and elsewhere, and was no less than thirteen 
times appointed one of the Lords Justices of 
Ireland 

Biographia Britanmca 

Bounty, Queen Axne’s [Queen Anne’s 
B oXJNTi ] 

Bourclner, Family of The founder 
of this family was Sir John de Bourchier 
Justice of the King’s Bench in the reign of 
Edward II His son Robert became Lord 
Chancellor in 1340 (the first la,yman who 
held the office), was summoned to Parlia- 
ment as a baron m 1342, and died 1349 
The baron’s devolved on IBCenry Bourchier, 
Count of Eu, grandson of his jounger son 
He was created Earl o± Essex 1461, and vas 
succeeded by his grandson Henr\ , upon whose 
death the peerage became extmet 

Bourcliier, Thomas (d 1486), Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (1464 — 1486), was the 
son ot William Bourchier, Count of Eu, by 
Anne, daughter of Thomas of Woodst^k, 
Duke of &oucester After holdmg minor 
preferments, he was elected Bishop of Wor- 
cester m 1435, and was translated to Ely m 
1448 On the death of Archbishop Kempe, 
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the Council, at the request of the Connnons 
prayed that the Pope would conier the 
primacy on Bouxchier Accordingly, he was 
appointed Archbishop of Canterbury in 14o4 
In 14 o5 he was made Ghancelloi, and held 
the Great Seal for eighteen months, both 
Yorkists and lancastrians bemg anxious 
to conciliate a member of so powerful a 
family Bourchier was at first inclined to 
act a mcdiitor between the contending 
factions, but subsequenth became a distmct 
paitisan of the Duke of York He welcomed 
^he return of the Yorkist leaders m 1460, and 
crowned Edward IT in the next year In 
1464 he was made a cardinal He crowned 
Richard III , and two years after performed 
the same office for Henry YII He was a 
pation of learning, and instrumental m 
mtroducing printing into England, and left 
a renutation tor personal generosity and 
kmdness 

Hook Lives of the Ai chhishops 
Bouvuies, The Battle of (July, 1214), 
was fought at a small town between Lille and 
Tournay, between Philip Augustus of France 
andtheforcesof the Emperor Otto lY , with the 
liemmgs and some Enghsh auxihanes, under 
Wilham, Eail of Sahsbuiy John had joined 

the alhance for the purpose of gaming the 
assistance of the Germans and Flanders m 
the war he was carrying on with Phihp for 
the reco\ ery of his French territories The 
battle (in which the forces engaged on ooth 
sides would appear to have been yery large) 
terminated m a signal victory for the French 
The defeat consummated the separation of 
Hormandy feom England, and hy depriving 
John of further hopes of hemg able to rely on 
his Continental dommions, as well as by the 
loss of prestige it occasioned him, had some 
effect m compelhng him to submit to the 
demands of the barons The battle is memor- 
able as being one of the few occasions in 
which men of English, High-German, and 
Low German race have fought side by side 
against the French and have been completely 
defeated 

Eoger of Wendover m 287 (Eng Hist Soc ) 
SeeFxBemm Norm Conq v 706 who speaks of it 
as * that day of darkness and gloom when three 
■branches of the Teutonic race the German the 
Fleming and the Enghshman sank before the 
arms of men of the hostile blood and speech ' 
In Sismoadi, Hut des Franqais yi 424 a some 
what different view is taken. 

Bowes, Sir Robert, was a distinguished 
soldier, diplomatist, and lawyer in the reigns 
of Henr j YIII , Edward YI , and Mary In 
the great Korthem rebelhon of 1636, he was 
among the prisoners captured at the surrender 
of Hull to the rebel forces In 1542, whilst 
m command of a body of 3,000 cavalry, he 
was defeated and taken prisoner at Halydon- 
rigg by a Scottish force under the Earl of 
Huntley, and on the termination of hostih- 
ties between the two countries, became 
Warden of the East and Middle JMarches 


Durmg the exercise of this office he compiled 
his matwns on the state of the Marches, 
and their laws and customs — a woik full of 
curious and interesting details In June, 
loo2, he was made Master of the Rolls, 
a position which just then wis environed 
with dangers As Master of the Rolls, Sir 
Robert Bowes was one of the witnesses to 
the will of King Edward YI , which fixed the 
succession to the ciown on Lady Jane Grey 
He retired from his office two months after 
Maiy’s accession to the throne, and during 
the remainder of his life he occupied himself 
with his old duties on the Scottish border 
The precise yeai of his death is uncertain 

Boycotting was the name applied to the 
system of social and commercial ostracism 
which was extensively resorted to in Ireland 
duimg the land agitation of 1880 and 1881 
Landlords who were disliked hy their tenants, 
tenants who had paid rents to unpopular 
landlords, and other persons who inc^red 
the hostility of the local branches of the Land 
League, were ngidly isolated No intercourse 
was held with them, and no one could be got 
to work for them, or even to supply them 
with the necessaries of life 

Tbe name was derived from Captain Boycott 
of Lough. Mask House a Mayo landlord and 
agent one of the first asrainst whom the process 
was pub m force Capt Boycott was reheved 
by a number of Orangemen escorted by a large 
military and police force £5ov 11 1880 

Boyle, Charles, 1st Lord [b 1676, d 
1731), second son of Roger, Earl of Orrery, 
while an nndergraduate at Oxford, took part 
in the controversy with Bentley on the letters 
of Phalans In 1700 he entered Parliament 
as member for Huntingdon, and in 1703 
succeeded to the Irish peerage of Orrery In 
1709 he fought at Malplaquet, and in 1713 
was Envoy Extraordinary to the States of 
Brabant and Flanders, and on his return 
received an English peerage He was a 
favourite of George I , but m 1722 was com- 
mitted to the Tower on a charge of bemg 
concerned m Layer’s Plot, of which, how- 
ever, he was acquitted Has later years were 
devoted to philosophical studies 

Bo3rXLe, The Battle of the (July 1, 1690), 
was fought between the troops of William III 
and the Insh under James TI James, march- 
mg from Dublin, had taken up a position 
behind the nver Boyne, and there waited for 
the invadmg army His position was strong, 
and Schomberg endeavoured to dissuade 
WiBiam from the attack Early m the 
mormng, however, the English right, under 
young Schomberg, was sent to cross the 
mver hy the bridge of Slane, some miles 
higher up, and thus turn the Insh right 
The hndge was captured Four miles to 
the south of the Bojne the road to Dublin 
runs through the passage of Duleek If 
Schomberg secured this pass the Insh re- 
treat would be cut off Langon, commander 
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pf the French allies, marched to oppose him 
Thus the Irish alone were left to withstand 
William At the head of his left wing, con- 
sistmg entirely of cavalry, he forced the pas 
sage of the nver not far above Drogheda 
The centre ff his army was commanded by 
the elder Schomberg The Irish infantry fled 
without a blow , the cavalry under Eichaid 
Hamilton fought bravely on The gallant 
Schomberg feU while rall;ymg his troops 
But at this moment Wilham came up with 
his left wing, and the battle was won The 
Irish cavaliy retreated slowly, fightmg to 
the last , their leader, Hamilton, was taken 
prisoner James fled early m the day towards 
Dubhn The fugitives poured thiough the 
passage of Duleek, wheie the French had 
steadily resisted Meinhart Schomberg’s attack 
Considermg the great importance of the vie 
tory, the loss on either side was not great 
About 600 Enghsh had fallen, and 1,500 
Irish. 

* A stnkm? and detailed account of the battle 
IS given m Macaulay s Histoi y 

Boy-Fatnots was a name given by their 
enemies to a body of young and rising men 
who formed part of the Opposition to Sir 
Robert Walpole’s admimstration, but who 
coalesced neither with the Tories nor with 
the malcontent Whigs The chief members 
of this partj were Littleton, G-eorge Gren- 
ville, Lord Oobham, and, above aU, William 
Pitt 

Bracton, Henry {d 1268), the writer of 
a valuable commentary on the laws of Eng- 
land, was educated at Ovford, and devoted 
himself to the study of law In 124o he was 
appointed one of the judges errant, and later 
on was one of the king’s clerks or secretaries 
He is supposed to have become an eccle- 
siastic towards the close of his life, and to 
haie been Archdeacon of Barnstaple His 
work, entitled De Legibus et Consuetudinibus 
Anglim^ is our great authority for mediaeval 
English law ^ excellent edition is pub- 
lished in the Rolls Series (1878, &c ), with 
a Translation, Notes, References to GlanviUe, 
&c , and Introductions by Sir Travers Twiss 
The editor suggests that “the immediate 
object which Bracton had in view m com- 
posing his work, was to draw up a manual of 
the common law of England for the use and 
instruction of the Justiciaries of the Eyre ” 
See Sir Travers Twiss s Introductions; 
Beeves Hist of Hng Law GuterbocL, Renrious 
de Bracton und sein VeiTioltniss zum Bamiselen 
Bechte 1862 

Braddock Down, situated between 
Liskeard and Bodmin, in Cornwall, was ||be 
scene of a battle during the Civil War Here, 
on Jan 19, 1643, the Royahst officers, Sir 
Ralph Hopton and Sir Bevil Grenville, coming 
from Bodmin, encoimtered and defeated the 
commander of the garrison of Plymouth, 
Buthven, who, without waiting for the sup- 


port of his supeiior officer, the Earl of Stam- 
ford, had crossed the lamar and occupied 
Liskeard The lesult of the battle was that 
the Comishmen resumed the oflensive, drove 
back Stamford and his forces, and earned by 
assault Saltash and Okenampton 

There is a full account of the battle m a letter 
of Sir Bevil Grenville printed in Porster s Life 
of Pym See also Clarendon s Hist of the Re 
hellion n 248 ^ 

Braddock, Gener^e [Duqlesne, Fort ] 

Bradskaw, John {b 1602, d 16a9), 
was a barrister, but was very little known, 
either as a lawyer or a pohtician, when, in 
1648, he was made President of the High 
Court of Jubtice, instituted to try Chailes I 
The reason for his appointment seems to have 
been the refusal of all the leading lawyers to 
serve on the trial, and the necessity of having 
some one possessed of legal knowledge as the 
resident For his services he was given the 
ouse of the Dean of Westminster, the sum 
of £5,000, and large grants of land, and 
made Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
He subsequently presided at the trials of 
the Duke of Hamilton and other Royalists, 
and was Presiaent of the Councils of State 
from 1649 to 16 d 1 He was a member of the 
Parliament of 1654, and was probably one of 
those excluded for refusing to sign the en- 
gagement recognising Cromwell’s authority 
In 16 o 9 he was made one of the Council of 
State, and shortly afterwards a commissioner 
of the Great Seal but he died before the 
end of the year He was one of those who 
were styled “stiff Repubheans,’ or “ Common- 
wealth’s men,” and was sincerely opposed to 
the government of one person, whether king 
or protector , but he does not appear to have 
been a man of any marked abihty After the 
Restoration his body was disinterred and 
hung in chams at Tyburn 

Bradwardme, Thomas {b circa 1290, d 
1349), a nativ e of Chichester, educated at Mer- 
ton College, Oxford, was one of the most cele- 
brated of the scholastic philosophers, and was 
known by the title of Doctor P; ofundus He 
became Chancellor of the university. Professor 
of Divinity, and subsequently chaplain to 
Edward III In 1349 he was appointed to 
the archbishopric of Canterbury, but within a 
few weeks of his consecration he was earned 
off by the Black Death 

Bradwardme s great work Be Causa Lei was 
printed m 1618 (Loud foho) His other works 
were chiefly mathematical 

Braemar Gatkermg, The (Aug 26, 
1715), was the name given to the great 
assembly of disaffected nobles and Highland 
chiefs which met ostensibly for the purpose 
of a hunting in the Earl of Mar’s forest of 
Braemar, but in reahty to organise measures 
for raising the standard of insurrection in 
favour of the Pretender, which was done 
soon afterwards (Sept 6) Among those at 
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the Braemar gathering were the Earl of Mar, 
the Marquis oi Tullibardme, Lords Southesk, 
Errol, Kilsyth, Kemunre, Strathailan, Sea 
forth, and (xlengary 

Braintree Case, The In 1837 the 
majority of the vestry of Brarntree postponed 
a Church rate for twelve months , the church 
ward^, however, proceeded tole\ 's it on their 
own Inithonty A prohibition of the Court 
of Q^ipens Bench restrained them It was 
suggested, howe\ er, thit the churchwardens 
and the minority of the \ estr\ might legally 
le%y a rate, as it might be argued that the 
\otes of the majoritv who refused to perform 
their duty were not valid The church- 
wardens and the minoiit\ of the \estr\ 
voted a rate accordingh (Juh, 1841) On 
the matter being once more brought before 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, that tribunal 
now declared the rate \dlid The decision 
was affiimed by the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber, but upset on appeal b\ the House 
of Loids, which pronounced the rate mvalid, 
and altogethei denied the right of the minority 
of the parishioners to lei } it It was such 
cases as this that led to the Act 31 & 32 
Vict , cap 109, which abolished compulsory 
Church rates, because *‘the levying thereof 
has gxv en nae to litigation and ili-feelmg ” 
Maj Const Sist u 430 See the case of 
G-oslmpf V Veley in Queen s Bench Bep vii 409 , 
and Mouse of Loi ds Cases iv 679 

BramKam Moor, The Battle op (1408), 
was fought between the Earl of Northumber- 
land, and the other nobles who had revolted 
against Henry lY, and the roval troops, 
under Sir Thomas Rokebv The latter were 
completely victorious, Northumberland bemg 
on the field, and his chief associate, 
liord Bardolf, mortally w ounded Bramham 
Moor IS m Yorkshire, between Leeds and 
Tadcaster 

Braaid3rwiiie, The Battle op (Sept 11, 
1777), in the American War of Lidependence, 
was fought on the shoies of Brandywme 
Creek, about fifty miles from Philadelphia, 
and ended in the defeat of the Americans, 
under Washington General Howe had 
landed 18,000 men near the Braudvwme 
Washmgton had only 8,000 troops fit for 
action For some days he bafiied General 
Howe’s attempts to drive him hack At 
length the two armies encountered one 
another While Howe and Cornwallis made 
a flank movement with the greater part of 
their forces, Washington resolved on a bold 
attack on the British in his fronc To render 
such an attack successful, the co-operation of 
SuBivan was necessary But that general, 
using lus own discretion instead of obejing 
orders, laid himself open to an attack while 
his troops were m confusion The rout of 
Sulh\ an’s troops threw the rest of the 
American arm} into confusion, and soon they 


were eveiyv\here m retreat The American 
loss was set down by Howe at 300 killed, 
600 wounded, and 400 prisoners, as against 
90 kiUed and oOO wounded and missing on 
the English side Washington made good 
his retreat but ho had to abanflon the idea 
of saving Philadelphia when he found that 
Cornwallis had forced his way between his 
camp and that town 

Bancroft Mist of the United StateSy v 

ciiap mu. 

Brantinghiam Boll is the name giv en 
to the Issue Boll of the Exchequer for the 
fort} fourth } ear of Edward III , when 
Thomas of Brantmgham, Bishop of Exeter, 
was Treasurer, containing an account of the 
various payments made during the year It 
was discovered in the office of Pells, and pub- 
lished in 183o, with a general introduction 
on the character of the Exchequer Becords 
by ]^Ir Frederick Devon 

r 

Braose, William db {d ciica 1212), was 
one of the most powerful barons in England, 
and received from Henry II, in 1177, the 
grant of the whole kingdom of Limerick 
He was one of the itinerant justices in 
Bichard I ’s reign, but fell out of favour with 
John, who in 1210 stripped him of all his 
possessions, and, it is said, starved his wife 
and son to death m Windsor Castle De 
Braose himself escaped to France, where he 
died shortly afterwards His youngest son 
Reginald received back a great part of his 
father’s possessions, but, d}ing without heirs 
m 1229, the family became extinct 
Foss Judges of Bng 

Bray, Sir Reginald {d 1503), was one 
of Henry VII ’s most trusted counsellors 
Together with the Lord Treasurer he was 
the king’s messenger in 1485 to the citv of 
London to ask the citizens for a loan of b,000 
marks, obtaining, after much negotiation, the 
considerably smaller sum of £2,000 He was 
the object of special hatred to the Cornish 
rebels of 1407 as bemg the mstrument of 
Henry’s extortion 

Bread Biots (1816) The cessation of 
the great war, which caused man} farms to 
he thrown out of cultivation, and the failure 
of the harvest, occasioned severe distress 
and riots m all parts of England, especially 
m the eastern counties Declaring that the 
farmers had conspired to raise the price of 
bread, the mob set farm buildings on fire, 
demanded that wheat should he sold cheap, 
and m several places broke mto the bakers’ 
8h||?s The nots were suppressed by military 
force, and the noters tned by a special com- 
mission There were also occasional nots 
caused bj famine during the Chartist move- 
ment The most dangerous were those of 
1842, in Yorkshire and Lancashire 

Snencer Waluole. Mist of Bng , i , chap v 
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Breaute, F\lkes de, was a Norman of 
mean Ibutli, who had served King John 
with unscrupulous hdelity as a mercenarj 
captam, and was in 1208 rewarded by him 
with the sherifidoms of Glamorgan and 
Oxiordshirer the castles of Ciiilham, Noith- 
ampton, Cambridge, 0\foid and Bedford, and 
the hand of Margaret Eed\ers, widow of 
Baldwin, son of the Earl of Devon On 
John’s death, it was judged ad'^isable to con 
cihate this soldier, who had taken Bedford 
Castle, burnt the suburbs of London, and 
teiTorised over John’s enemies in the neigh 
bourmg counties In leturn foi his aid 
to the royal cause against Louis and the 
rebel baions, he obtained the sheriffdoms ol 
Kutland Cambridge, Huntingdon, Bucking 
ham, Bedford, Oxford, Noithampton,foi seven 
years But from 1220 onwards the vigorous 
woik of Hubert de Burgh was puttmg an end 
to the state of things in which such a man 
could move fieely Con\icted at the Dun- 
st^le Assizes in 1224 of thirty-fi\e acts of 
\iolence, he audaciously captured one of 
the justices, and imprisoned him in Bedford 
Castle, under the care of his brother, W illiam 
de Bieaute, who refused to surrender it, say 
mg ‘‘he was no liegeman of the Kin g of 
England.” The siege took two months, 
“ with great slaughter of the king’s nobles ’ 
and it required an elaborate siege-train 
The castle was taken and the garrison at 
once hanged Falkes, now under excom- 
mumcation, had fled to North Wales, 
the pnnee of which district married his 
daughter Eva , but he soon returned and sub- 
mitted himself to the king’s mercy The 
judgment of the barons was that he should 
surrender all his goods and abjure the realm 
His wife, too, obtained a divorce on the ground 
of constramt , and on his first setting foot in 
Normandy, only his crusadmg vow protected 
him from bemg hanged by the French king 
He prevailed with Honorius III to send a 
strong letter of intercession to the king 
While on his way back to England, however, 
he died m Normandy Falkes de Breaute 
was a typical example of the unscrupulous 
foreign adventurers whom the early Angevm 
kings introduced into England as able tools 
of royal misgovemment 

Matthew Pans Chronica Majora sub anno 
1224 Annals of Waverley p 300 Royal Letters ot 
Henry III i 548 seq and especially Widter 
of Coventry u. 253, 272 seq [A L S ] 

Breda, The Declahation of (April 14, 
1660), was the manifesto sent by Charles 11 
to both houses of the Convention Parhament 
By this the king granted a free and general 
pardon to aU “ who withm forty days after 
the pubhshing hereof shall lay hold upon 
this our grace and favour, and shall by any 
public act declare their domg so,” except 
such as Parliament should except It also 
granted amnesty for all political offences com- 
mitted during the Ci\il War, and the subse- 


quent interregnum , piomised that the king 
would leh on the advice and assistance of a 
free parhament, and declared a hbertv to 
tender consciences so “that no man shall be 
disquieted or called m question for differences 
of opimon in matter of leligion ” The king 
also undertook that no inquiry should be 
made into the titles of lands acquired under 
the Commonwealth, and that the arrears of 
Monk s officers and soldiers should be paid 

Parliamentary Hist iv 17 

Breda, The Treats or (Jul> 31, 1667), 
was concluded between England on the one 
side, and France, Holland, and Denmark on 
the other It was entered into after a na\ il 
war between England and Holland, in which 
the victories Had been prett\ eienly distia- 
buted France had joined the Dutch, fearing 
that England would make herself supreme on 
the seas, but she had not taken much share 
in the war, her pohey being to use the two 
great naial powers as cheeks one upon the 
other The foUowmg were the terms of the 
Treaty of Breda — 1 The islands of St 
Chnstopher, Antigua, and Montserrat were 
restored to England, and the province of 
Acadia (Nova Scotia) to France 2 England 
and Holland made peace on the principle of 
titi pos&zdetis j thus England retained New 
York and New Jersey, and Holland retained 
Surmam 3 The Navigation Act was 
modified m favour of the Dutch 4 Fnendly 
relations were restored between England and 
Denmark 

Koch and Schoell Sist des TraiUs i 300 

Brelion, or, more correctly, Buethom, in 
Erse signifies a judge From the earliest da>s 
of Irish history of which we have an> trace, 
f.hiR class seems to have been a distinctlj re- 
cognised one, and pre-vious to the conversion 
of the Irish to Chnstiamt\ we have proof that 
the ofi&ce had become hereditary In fact, there 
seems strong reason for connectmg the Brehons 
with the ancient Celtic priesthood in Ireland, 
whether or no we choose to give to that priest- 
hood the name of Druid [Druids ] Some 
of the chief Biehons, whose names have been 
handed down to us, especially a very cele 
brated one, Dubhthach mac na Lugair, chief 
author of the Senchus Mor^ is by later writers 
often called a Drmd Csesar tells us that the 
Druids had acquired the office of judges m 
both civil and criminal cases, and that they 
were hkewise bards who preserved the histoncM 
traditions of the people The Brehons as 
they are known to history — ^that is to say, the 
Brehons of Christian time — seem to have 
united these two offices “ The Brehons and 
feast poets of the men of Erin, ’ says an open- 
mg paragraph of the Senckm Mor We can 
easily understand that when a chaise of 
rehgicm came, and the pnestly functMHis 
passed to the men ordained by Patnek and 
his successors, the more secular offices 
would be retained by the Brehons The 
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preaching of St Patrick began about the 
A ear 432, and was crowned with a rapid sue 
cess One of the most important among his 
early conversions was that of the Brehon 
Bubhthach abo\e spoken of We may 
suppose there were some mutual concessions 
between the two Bubhthach, who was 
probably a Bruid, renounced his magical and 
idolatripus practices, and Patrick m his turn 
“ blessed his mouth ” (as ^e are expressly told 
in the SenchiiB Mor) when he uttered secular 
;judgments It was probably with St Patrick 
that the idea arose of wntmg doi^n the Brehon 
laws, or, as we should say, of codify mg them 
We must lememher that at this time Theo 
aosius had just codihed the Eoman law, a 
precedent which would be present in the 
mind of St Patrick In fact, trom this tune 
fox ward we nearly always find that the con 
'version of anj barbarous people to Chns 
tiamty IS immediately followed by some sort 
of codifying of their ancient traditional law 
The fiirst &xon code is that of Ethelbert, 
King of Kent, which was undertaken by 
St Augustine Whettever of the traditional 
law IS not inconsistent with the Christian 
doctrine or the ciown law, is in all cases 
retained, hut what is opposed to these is ex- 
punged. Thus, in the introduction to the first 
great code of Brehon laws, the Senchiis Moi 

438 — i41), we find a distinction made 
between the law of nature ” and the “ law 
of God” The latter refers to the laws 
which came with the revealed religion , the 
former term bears reference to the words of 
St Paul where he speaks of the Gentiles 

doing by nature the works of the law,” and 
therefore nieans all m the ancient code which 
was not inconsistent with the revealed com- 
mandm<=‘nts The Smehus Mof is said to have 
had nine authors, or co operators, in its con- 
struction, who are spoken of as “the nine 
pillars of the Senchus Mor” Three were 
kings, VIZ , Laeghaire, Over-King of Ireland, 
Core, Kmg of Cashel, and Bain, King of 
Ulster Three were bishops or saints, 
namely, Patnek, Benen (Benignus), and Cair- 
nech these we may suppose looked after the 
Christian portion of the code Pinallj , we have 
three Brehons, who were, of course, the chief 
authors of the law, viz , Buhhthach before j 
mentioned, assisted by Eossa and Perghus 
These last two are sometimes spoken of 
simplj as “bards ’ but as we have before 
said, it is not probable that there was any 
distinct line of demarcation between the 
Brehon and the hard 

SeB Ancient Laws of Ireland (Insli Rolls 
Senes) E O Curry Manners^ the Ancient 
Iiish Sir H S Maine Laily Mistorv of Insti- 
tutions [C P K ] 

Brember, Sir Nicolas (d 1388), was 
Lord Maj or of London m 1377, and again 
from 1383 to 1385 He was the head of the 
royalist party in the city, and in 1387 was 
one of those who were appealed of treason by 


the Lords Appellant In 1388 he was im- 
peached by Parliament, sentenced to he be- 
headed, and shortly afterwards executed 
[Appellaxt, Lords ] 

Brenneville, The Battle op (Aug 20, 
1119), was a ca\alry skirmissh fokght during 
the campaign m Normandy between Louis II 
of France and Henry I , and arose out of the 
support given by the former to William Clito 
ThePienchwere united, and shortly afterwards 
Louis made peace and abandoned William 
There were onlj about 900 men engaged in 
this combat, and not more than three were 
killed. Both kmgs were present on the field 

Ordeiicus Vitalis xu 854 Sismoudi Sist 
des Fian^ais v 145 

Brentford, Patrick Euthven, Earl op 
{d 1057), alter having seivedin many foreign 
armies, joined the Eojahst troops, and was 
at once made a field marshal by Charles I 
He had an important command at the battle 
of EdgehiU, and on the death of the Earl 
Lmdesay was made Commander-m-chief of 
the Forces He was created Earl of Forth, 
and subsequently Earl of Brentford, by the 
king, who had a high opinion of his military 
abihty He was se-verelj wounded in the 
second battle of Newbury, and obhged to 
resign his command, being succeeded by 
Prince Eupert Clarendon remarks that, 
“ both by reason of his age and his extreme 
deafness he was not a man of counsel or 
words, hardl> conceived what was proposed, 
and as confusedly and obscurely dehvered his 
opinion ” 

ClarendoTJ Rist of the Behellion rm 29, &c 

Brentford, The Battle op (Nov 12, 
1642), was fought between the Eovahsts under 
Prmce Eupert and the Parhamentanans 
under Benzil Holies After the battle of 
EdgehiU Charles marched towards London, 
touching Eeading and other places on the 
way At Brentford Eupert encountered 
three regiments which were stationed there, 
and after a sharp skirmish forced the barri- 
cades they had erected, and occupied the town 
of Brentford, taking fifteen hundred prisoners 
and ele\ en cannons The Parliamentary army 
being subsequently reinforced, the king was 
obliged to faU back from Brentford, and 
retired into winter quarters at Oxford 

Clarendon, Hist of the Bebellionj n 135 

Brest, The Expedition against (1694), 
was a disastrous failure The Enghsh 
government had attempted to keep the desti- 
nation of the expedition secret, hut it had 
become weU known to the French govern 
ment Information had been treacherously 
conveyed to them by various persons in 
England, among others by MarlTborough, who 
wrote a letter to James XI on the subject 
Thus forewarned, the French government 
sent Yauban to put the defences in order 
On the 6th of June the fieet, under Berkeley, 
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with. Talmash m command of the land forces, 
was off Cape Finisterre It was proposed to 
land in Camaret Bay The IMarquis of 
Caermarthen, the eldest son of the DuLe of 
Leeds, entered the basin to reconnoitre, and 
reported the defences formidable But 
Berkeley and Talmash thought that he over- 
rated the danger Kext day Caermarthen, 
with eight ships, was followed b> Talmash 
with a hundred boats full of soldiers A 
murderous fire from the batteries sv\ept away 
the men Talmash, howevei, imagining 
that he was confronted by peasants, refused 
to retire, and fell mortally wounded as he 
attempted to land Ships and boats hastily 
retired from the bay, but not without the loss 
of four hundred sailors and seven bundled sol- 
diers The expedition returned inglonousiy, 
after attemptmg to blow up the pier at 
Dunkirk, and bombarding Dieppe, Ha\re, 
and Calais 

London Ga ette 1694 Eauke S%bt of Eng 
Macaulay, of Eng 


Bretigny, The Treaty op (May 8, 1360), 
was concluded between England and France 
after the continued successes of Edward III , 
while the French king, John, who had been 
taken pnsoner at Poitiers, remained m cap- 
tivity in England The protracted negotia- 
tions were brought to a close by a dreadful 
storm, recorded in history, which was mter- 
preted to be a manifestation of Divine wrath 
at the continuance of hostilities The English 
renounced their pretensions to the crown of 
France, as well as to Normandj , Touraine, 
Maine, and Anjou France consented to 
cede Gascony, G-uienne, Poitou, and their 
dependencies and outlymg districts, and in 
northern France, Calais, Guisnes, and the 
county of Ponthieu King John was to pay 
a ransom of 3,000,000 gold crowns The 
question of Brittany was left open The 
French were to break off their alliance with 
the Scots, and to abstain from assisting them 
against the English, and the English were to 
give no further aid to the Flemings Bv a 
separate treaty, the Kings of France and 
Navarre were to be reconciled 


The articles are m Eymer Foedera n 219 
232 See also Froissart 209 Euyghton 262—4 
Lingard, JBCist of Eng , m 180 


Bretwalda A title of supremacy among 
the early Anglo-Saxon kings Bede 
Buies , n 6) gives a hst of se^^ en kings who 
had ruled over the English south of the 
Humber The first four — ^EUa of Sussex, 
Ceawhn of Wessex, Eedwald of East Anglia, 
and Ethelbert of Kent — could have had no 
power over the Northumbrians, even if they 
all really possessed the influence Bede asr 
signs to them But the last three — ^Edwin, 
Oswald, and Oswy — were Northumbrian 
kmgs, and therefore their “imperium” or 
** ducatus,^^ according to Bede, must have ex- 
tended over all South Britain Oswald is, in 


fact, called by Adamnan {Vtt S Columhee)^ 
“ iotius Biitanmm Imperator ordmatus a 
Deo,” and historj pio\es the reahty of their 
power The Anglo Saxon Chronicle {s a 
827), when enlarging on the exploits of 
Egbert, quotes Bede s hst, and adds to them 
Egbert, sd'vung, “And he vas the eighth 
king that was JBtetiialda ’ West-Saxon pre- 
judice piobablj caused the chronicler to pass 
ever the gieat Mercians of the eighth centurj , 
of whom Ethelbald claimed to be “ King of 
the SouthEnghsh,” and Ofla “ Bex Anglorum’ 
{Cod Dip , 1 96, 162, «SLc ), while Charles 
the Great called the latter the “greatest 
of the kmgs of the West ” Besiaes this 
passage, the remarkable word Bretwalda 
occurs elsewheie only in a bihngual chaiter 
of Athelstan in 934 {Cod Dtp , v 218), which 
describes him as “ King of the Anglo-Saxons 
and JBtytaemvalda of all the island” — m 
Latm, “ Anglo-Saxonum nec non totius 
Bntanmae Bex ” In seekmg the meaning of 
this rare title we must first distmguish between 
the name Bretwalda and the fact of over- 
lordship E\ery one admits the successive 
hegemony of Northumbria, Mercia, and 
Wessex over Enghsh and British ahke But 
the nature of this supremacy and the relation 
of the Bretwaldadom to it, have been much 
debated Bapm started a theory of an elec- 
tive sovereignty , which Turner and Lingard 
at least tacitly accept, and which Palgrave 
worked out to new consequences m his Bng-- 
hsh Commonwealth Palgrave connects the 
title with the imperial position of the kings, 
as inheritors of the lemains of Homan Im- 
perialism that still survived the withdrawal 
of the legions The Bretwalda was the sue 
cessor of Carausius, the predecessor of Edgar 
He illustrates the contmuity ot Homan and 
British influence after the English Conquest, 
and the alL-pervading fascination of Home 
“ Heptarchio ” England was a federal monarchy 
under an elective Bretwalda, the “ wi elder of 
Bntam ” Out of this office grew the later 
Enghsh kmgship Athelstan the last Bret- 
walda, the first “ King of the Enghsh,” marks 
the contact of the two titles Against this 
bnUiant but unsupported theory Kemble 
{Saxons in "England) does his best to minimise 
both fact and title The word is not “ ruler 
of Bntam,” but “wide ruler” (from hyien, 
broad, cf brytencynmg) The idea of elec 
tion among the “ kites and crows,” of con- 
tinuity between nval races, of a meeting of 
Welsh princes to transfer to Ella the “ Em- 
pire of Britain, ’ is quite untenable How 
could the feeble prmces of the south-east 
make their influence felt up to the Humber? 
Hallam {Middle Ages, ii 352 — 9, and Arehaeo^ 
logia, vol xxxii ) inclines, though with 
more moderation, to a similar view Mr 
Freeman {ITofm Conq , vol i , note B) leans 
to “ an intermediate position between Kemble 
and Palgrave ” He accepts the title as 
significant of a substantial hegemony, but 
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1 ejects Palgravti’s doctrine of Bomdn an 
liuenee and contmnity The Bict^ aid tdom is 
of “purely Englibh giowth” Dr btubbjs 
{Const Mist ,1 162) seems to agree with Mi 
Freeman m a view that certiinB bebt ac- 
counts for the facts D "we could get rid ot 
FI 1 a and the earlier Bretv aldaisj there v ould 
be some leason lor connecting the triumph 
of the Northumbrians o\er Cad^ illon, and 
the final catastrophe o± the Biiions, with 
Edwin’s assumption of impeiial stjle and 
emblems {Ste llh\s Celtic Biitum, p 134, 
lor an ingemous recent development ot Pal- 
gTa\ c’s thtur\ ) But there is no cMdence for 
i consistent thcorv, and there ib al\\ it b the 
danger of making too much of a name that 
occuis onlj tw ice m the authoiities 

Besides the aiathonties referred to in the 
test see Freeman JSoumaii Conquest i 542 
note B where there is an exhaustive state 
ment of all that can be said on both sides of the 
question md a complete list of the vanous 
impcnil titles assumed by eaily English kings 

[1 F T] 

Brewer, William (d 1226), was em- 
ployed as i minister, a judge, and an amhas- 
s idor by Henry II , liichard I , J ohn, and 
Henry HI He was a stiong supporter of 
the royal prerogati\e undei the two latter 
monarchs, and received %aluable rewards for 
his services His generosity and piety aie 
celebrated by most of the chiomcleis of thebe 
reigns 

See Matthew Pans Hii.f Anglor u 123 m 
253 &c Hoveden CJiion in 16 264 &c 

Brian Bom (or Boroimhe) is said to have 
been the son of Kennedy, Kmg of Munatei 
His first warlike exploits were performed 
Tinder the haimer of lus hrothei, the King of 
Cashel After his hi other’s assassination, 
he became Kmg of Munster, and as such com- 
pelled the Danes of Dublin to pay tribute 
He was engaged m a long and finally buccesb- 
ful war against Malachy, the Kmg of Tiia, 
md his nominal oveilord In the end he was 
ic knowledged as lord e\ en hy’’ the O’Neils, and 
l!ilalachy their chief, followed in his train as 
m imder-lnng The whole island had now 
submitted to him, hut the Danes made an effort 
to rc-estahlish their supremicy Lemster 
joined the Ostmen, hut they weie overthrown 
by Brian in twenty five battles and finally at 
Clontirf (1014) Brian, who is said to have 
been eighty -three years of age, did not com- 
mand in person, but remained in his tent, 
where, after the victory had been won, he 
was killed Tradition makes Armagh his 
burial-place Brian Boru must be regarded 
as the popular hero of early Irish history, and 
the stones told about his reign led to its bemg 
3 egarded as a sort of golden age The O’Briens 
and many other distmguished Insh families 
claim him as their ancestor 

Annals of Niala Saga 0 Connor 
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Bribery (l) Inmuect Bribery by the 
bestowal of titles and ofiices and the like, has 
at some peiiods of our history been tiequently 
I employed by the crown and bv its mmisteis 
The practice became very common undei the 
later Stuarts, and under William HI the 
abuse bad become so gieat that by the Act of 
bettlcmcnt, 1701, it was enactea that no 
pcibon holding an office under, or receivmg a 
pension fiom, the ciown, should he eligible 
lor election as a member ot Paihament This 
Act was speedily repealed m favour of one 
which lendered the holders of any new office 
cieated altc-r Oct the 2oth, 1705, incapable 
of sitting in the House, as well as persons 
who weie m icceipt of a pension from the 
crown durmg pleasure, and which iurthei 
ohhged members to vacate their seats on 
acceptmg any ot the existing offices, though 
they might be immediately re-eiected In 
1742 another Act was passed against place 
men , and m 1782 government conti ictois 
were prohibited from sitting in the Hov-sst 
After the begmnmg of Mr Pitt’s admimstia- 
tion, the practice of bestowing places as a 
hnhe to memheis giadually became much less 
common, and almost ceased aftei the Reform 
Bill, though a ceitain amount of this in 
direct form of bribery is perhaps a necessaiy 
accompaniment of our parliament iry system, 
which places offices at the disposal of the 
leaders of the successful party [Pensions ] 
(2) Direct Bribery bv sums of money 
may be divided into three classes — 

(i ) Bribeiy of Membei s of Pm hament by the 
C)oiin or its Ministers was largely employed 
during the age of Charles II , when the king 
inmself took the money of Prance, and partly 
employed it in bribing members Instances 
had, however, occurred under James I , and 
we arc told that Richard II occasionally nsed 
“gifts” to secure the passing of unpopulai 
measures thiough the House of Commons 
William HI found it necessary to have 
recourse to the same means of propitiating 
obstinate members , and under George II 
(especiallv during the administration of Sir 
Robert Walpole) bribery was “ reduced to an 
organised sy stem ’ Under George III , Lord 
Bute frequently bribed those whose votes 
he wished to secure In regard to the peace 
of 1762, Horace Walpole says “ A shop was 
publicly opened at the Pay Office, whither the 
memheis flocked, and received the wages ot 
their venality in bank-bills, even to so low a 
sum as £200 for their votes on the treaty 
£25,000, as Martin, Secretary to the Treasury , 
afterwards owned, were issued in one mom- 
mg, and m a single fortnight a vast majontv 
was purchased to appiove the peace ” In 1763 
Lord Saye and Sele returned Mr Grenville a 
bnhe of £300, saying that “ a free horse 
wanted no spur” The practice continued 
under Lord North, hut gradually died out 
under the powerful and popular administration 
ot lilr Pitt The unjon wuth England in 
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IbOO wds, iiowev er, patssed tiirougli the Irish 
Pailiameut hy the systematic hriherj of the 
Opposition members, earned out on an enor- 
mous scale 

( 11 ) Bthbe'ty of Judges and 's\as, 

e\en in eaj|‘> times, o± \er\ fiequent occui- 
lence , and it \vas no uncommon thmg to hnd 
one or moie ot the judges coiiupt In 1401 
a statute \\as passed, to the cirect that aU 
judges, ofiicerfa, iiid ministers ot the 
conMcted ot bribci\ shall luiteit treble the 
bribe, be punished at the king’s will and be 
dischaiged trom the king’s sei\ice, whilst the 
person who otteied the biibe was held guilt \ 
ot a misdemeanour Undci the ludois and 
btuaits judicial bribei\ was common, the 
best-known instance being that of Lord 
Chancellor Bacon, who, in 1621, was found 
guilt;^ on his own contession of ha-vmg le 
cened extensue biibcs, and was hei\ilA 
hned, sent to the Towei and degraded Theie 
are, howeier many othei instances ot judges 
being iemo\ed foi coiruption Judicial ind 
mimsteiial bnbei> has hoi^eier, been piac 
ticallj unknown since the Eeiolution of 1688 

(ill ) ibery connected with Bhctions The 
first instance of a penalty inflicted for bribery 
in elections was in 1571, when a fine was 
imposed on the borough of AVestbur\ for re 
ceivmg a bribe of four pounds for the election 
of Thomas Long as their membei, “ bemg a 
\ery simple man and of small capacity to 
ser\e in that place,” though Long himselt 
was not expelled from the House Undei the 
btuarts the practice of puichasmg votes con- 
tinued, and had become quite common b} the 
reign of Charles II In 1696 an attempt 
was made to pass a statute, which subse- 
quently became law in the reign ot Anne, to 
impose a property qualification of £600 a 5 ear 
from land on county members, and £300 a 
\ ear on borough members, m order to check 
the system by which men who had made 
money in trade 01 otherwise, used to buy 
seats in xilaces with which thej had absolutely 
no connection Ten years before this, how- 
ever, the first Bribeiy Act had been passed, 
though bribery had even then been recognised 
as an offence by the common law, and had 
been condemned by resolutions of the House 
of Commons The increase of corruption 
under George II led to an Act in 1729 m- 
fiicting se\ ere penalties on persons receivmg 
bilbos , but it seems to have had httle effect 
md in 1762 another Act was passed inflicting 
pecuniary penalties for bribery There were 
two methods by which candidates might pur- 
chase a seat they could either buy the 
borough outright from the corporation 01 
proprietor, or, if the electors happened to be 
independent, they could buy individual votes 
Examples of the first method are by no means 
uncommon In 1707 the mayor and corpora- 
tion of Oxford offered to return their sitting 
members, Sir Thomas Stapylton and Mr Lee, 
at the next election for £667 The offer was 


lefubed, and some of the aldermen weie sent 
to Newgate, but subbequentlv discharged, 
alter ha\ing been lepnnianded on their knees 
b\ the bpeakei The borough of Ludgersh ill 
was sold lor ±,9,000 and, sa\b bir LrsHne 
Ma\, “it was notorious at the time that 
agents, 01 ‘ boiough-brokeis,’ were comims- 
sioned by some ot the smaller boiouglis to 
otter them to the highest biddci ” Biiber\ 
ot indi\idual elcctois ilso pievailcd to a laige 
extent, puces gtnf'ialh langing tiom twenty 
guineas to one guinea a \otc though it is 
said that the electois ot Giampound on one 
occasion iecci\ed £o 00 a-piece In 1768, 
1782, ind 1786 attempts weie ineffectually 
made to secure the acceptance of bills to 
rcistrain coirujition, and it was not until 
1809 that i Bill was brought in by Mi 
Cuiwen to preyent the obt lining of scats by 
bi ibeiy, and actually passed Hcayy penal- 
ties were imposed by it on coiiupt agreements 
toi the leturn of members and in the case 
ot persons returned by bribery 01 coriuption, 
it enjoined the toiteiture of their seats, but 
does not seem to haye been very effectual 
The Eetorm Act of 1832 made no distinct 
pioyision tor the restraint of bribery, winch 
continued to be practised moie 01 less openly , 
in many cases leading to the disfr mchisement 
ot boroughs In 1841 a new Bribery Act 
was passed extendmg the poweis of election 
committees In 18o2 an Act proyided toi 
the appointment of royal commis&ioneis to 
inquire into cases of coriuption, and two 
yeaib later the offei 01 acceptance ot a bnhe 
was rtndeied a misderneanoui, which might 
he punished by fine imprisonment, and foi- 
feiture of fianchiso hy this Act also the 
accounts of election expenses w ere to he pub- 
lished In lb )8 anothei Act permitted the 
conveyance ot voteis to the poll, though no 
money was to he giyen to the voters them 
selves for the purpose In I 8 S 0 an Act, called 
the Corrupt ind Illegal Piactices Act, was 
passed to pieyent bx ibery, and limit the 
expenses of elections Stringent penalties 
against corruption are enacted in it A can- 
didate found guilty ot bribeiy is incapaci- 
tated for sitting m the House of Commons, 01 
voting at an election for seven y ears Persons 
convicted of bi ibery or “undue influence’ 
are liable to imprisonment for a year and 
a fine of £200 The practice ot conyeyung 
yoteis to the poll is rendered illegal Since 
the year 1868, yvhen the House of Commons 
resigned its privilege of exclusive juris- 
diction in cases of controverted elections 
the mode of questioning the yalidity of 
an election is to present a petition against 
it This petition is tried before one ot the 
judges of the superior courts of common 
law The judge certifies the result of the 
tnal to the Speaker, and at the same time 
reports any violations of the law relatmgtocor- 
rupt practices which have been proved before 
him The House thereupon takes the requisite 
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action on ins certibcate and report [Elec- 
tions ] 

Broom Const Law Sir T E May Const 
Hist Walpole Memoirs Macaulaj of 

Eng Mahon Mist of Eng Molesworth Sist 
of the Reform Bill [ESP] 

Bndgeman, Sin Orlcndo {b 1609, d 
1674), was the son of a Bishop of Chester, 
and was returned as member for Wigan to the 
Long Parliament m 16o0 He took part with 
the king, and in 1644 uas one of the mem- 
bers of the Oxfoid Parliament In 164o he 
^^as one of the kings commisisionei£5 at the 
Treaty of Uxbiidge During the Common 
wealth he li\ed in retirement, and de\oted 
himself to convt> incing Bndgeman and 
Sir Geoftic\ Palmer are credited with the 
invention of an important legal expedient 
dm mg this period “ This was the notable 
contruance of ‘ tiu&tees to preserve contingent 
remainders,’ of which it is enough to say that 
it protected the interests of tenants m tail 
against the risk of being defeated by the 
wiongfulaet of precedmg life tenants Prom 
this epoch must be dated the modem type 
of settlement ” On the Eestoration he 
was appomted Chief Biron of the Ex- 
chequer, and verj shortly afterwards Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas He presided 
at the trial of the regicides In 1667 he was 
made Loid Keeper of the G-reat Seal, and 
held it till 1672 His eldest son, Sir Henr>, 
was created Lord Biadford 

Brodnck English Land p 58 

Bridge of Bee, The ApFAinor (1639), is 
the name gnen to the forcing of the bridge 
over the Dee hy Monti ose and the Cove- 
nanters The bridge was gained hy its de- 
fenders being drawn off hy a stratagem, and 
access was thus obtained to the city of Aber- 
deen In Sept , 1 644, Montrose, this time on 
the Royalist side, again fought a successful 
engagement at the bridge of Dee 

Bridge Street G’ai^ (1820) A mck 
name bestowed on the Constitutional Asso- 
ciation ” formed for the suppression of sedi- 
tious, libellous, and blasphemous hterature, 
which made itself very unpopular hy its 
activity in instituting prosecutions against 
newspapers and other publications 

Bridgewater An ancient town in 
Somersetshire on the River Parret, and said to 
derive its name (Burgh- Walter) from a Walter 
of Douay, to whom the manor was granted at 
the Conquest A fine castle was built here in 
Henrv II s reign hy Wilham de Bnwere The 
town was taken by the Royalists m 1643, but 
in Julj ,1645, it was captured h’y Fairfax By 
this capture the Parliamentarians secured a 
hne of forts extending from sea to sea which 
blocked up and practically isolated Devonshire 
and Cornwall Bridgewater was one of the 
places that declared for Monmouth, and it 
was within a few miles of this town that he 
met with his overthrow at Sedgeinoor The 


borough of Bridgewater was disfranchised in 
1870 

Bndlington, John ov {d 1379), a regu 
lar canon living in the diocebe of York, was the 
author of a curious poetical retrospect of the 
rtign of Edward III , “ compiled!,” says Mr 

light, “in a form which is by no means 
unknown m modern literature — namely, that 
ot a supposed old text, and of a recent com- 
mentai} ” It has been printed in vol i of 
!Mr Wright’s Political Poems and 8onqs (Rolls 
Senes, lbo9) 

Bridport, Alexander Hood, 1st Vis- 
coLNT {b 1726, d 1814) enteied the navj, 
became a lieutenant in 1746, and post captain 
in 17o6 In 1758 he served under Admiral 
Saunders m the Mediterranean, and under 
Sir Edward Hawke in the Channel In 
1766 he was appomted Treasurer of Green- 
’Rich Hospital In 1778, he took an active 
share in the engagement ofic Ushant In 
Sept , 1780, he was appomted Rear Admi^jw-l 
of the White, and in 1782 commanded 
the centre squadron of the fleet sent out 
under Lord Howe to relieve Gibraltar 
On Feb 1, 1793, he became Vice Admiral 
of the Red, and on the very next day 
France declared war On the 1st of June 
1794, the division of the Channel fleet 
commanded by Lord Howe attacked and 
utterly defeated the French fleet oft the 
Hyeres Islands In this action Hood played 
a conspicuous part, and in the following 
August he was created Baion Bndport in 
the Irish Peerage In the followmg June, 
having succeeded Lord Howe in the command 
of the Channel fleet, he sailed with fourteen 
ships from Spithead to cruise off the French 
coast, and chased a French fleet into 
Port L’Orient During his tenure of com- 
mand m the Channel occurred the mutiny 
of the fleet, which cannot, however, he in 
any way attributed to his conduct On 
the contrary, the men disavowed all intention 
of giving personal offence to the admiral, and 
called him their father and friend At length, 
through the combined efforts of Lord Brid- 
port and Lord Howe, and the tact and 
rudence displayed by both, the men were 
rought back to tbeir allegiance, and again 
sailed, iH 1799, under Lord Bndport in pur- 
suit of the French fleet, which this time 
eluded them and escaped to the Mediter 
ranean On resigning his command he be- 
came general of marines, and in 1801 was 
raised to the rank of viscount He lived on 
for thirteen years chiefly in retiiement 

Alien 27avaZ Battles James, Naval Hist 

Lodge Portraits 

Briefs, Chxtech, were letters addressed 
by the sovereign to the archbishops, bishops, 
and clergy, empowering them to raise volun- 
tary contnbutions for building churches, and 
for charitable purposes generally They do 
not appear to have been issued before the 
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Reformation, and may possibly be derived 
from the briefs> given by the papal court to 
mendicant friais, empowering them to collect 
contributions Ihe grantingot briefs appears 
to have led to great abuses It was regulated 
bj Anne, 14, and praoticalh abolished 
by 9 G-eo IV , cap 42, thou-h briefs have 
been issued for special purposes smce the 
date of the latter statute 

Briefs, Papal [Bllls , Papacy ] 

Brigantes, The, were a powerful tribe, 
or conledeiacjr of tubes, of ancient Britain 
'rho> occupied the whole of the northern and 
north western part of Southern Britam, as far 
ao the Firth ot Foith and Cl} de, and appear 
to ha\e been driven northward from their 
original southern possessions by later colo- 
nists According to the view of some authori- 
ties, they were descendants of the earlier 
[non Celtic] mhabitants of the island The} 
were, at anj rate, among the rudest and 
hercest of the British tribes Oartismandua, 
the queen of one of the Brigantian tnbes, 
was an ally of the Romans, and delivered 
Caractacus to them when he sought refuge in 
her kingdom But the nation was weakened 
by a civil war, which broke out between 
Cartismandua and her husband, Yenusius 
and after being defeated by Cerealis m 69, 
was subdued, after some difficult campaigns, 
b} Agiicola There was a tribe of Brigantes 
(posaibly a colonj from Britain) which occu- 
pied the present county of Wexford, in Ire 
land 

Tacitus Aq’ixcola 22 &c Elton Oriqvtis of 
JBnq Eist Skene Celtic Scotland i 71 Wnght 
Celt Roman and Saxon 

Bngham, The Conperence or (July, 
1290), was a meetmg held by the Scotch estates, 
near Berwick, to decide about the marriage 
of the Maid of Norway and Prince Edward of 
England A treaty was made, and accepted 
b} Edward, providing that the nghts and 
hberties of Scotland should continue unvio- 
lated , that the kingdom of Scotland should 
remain separate from England, divided bv its 
proper bound ines, and that no parliament 
was to be held beyond the frontiers of Scot- 
land to discuss matters respecting that king- 
dom, and other points favourable to Scotland 
On Baliol obtaining the crown of Scotland 
from Edward, the English king required as a 
condition of its bestowal the renunciation of 
the Treaty of Brigham 

Eymer Fosde^a i 735 — 6 

Bright, John {b 1811), the son of Jacob 
Bright, of G-ieenbank, near Rochdale, took an 
active part in the Reform agitation of 1831 — 2, 
and became, in 1839, one of the earliest mem 
bers of the Anti-Oorn Law League In April 
1843, he unsuccessfully contested the city of 
Durham, for which, however, he was returned 
in July following, and he contmued to sit 
for Durham till 1847, when he was returned 


for Manchester He made his maiden speech 
in Parliament on Mr E wait’s motion for 
extending the principles of Free Trade, Aug 
7, 1843 Dunng the mter%il between ins 
election for Manchester and the accession of 
the first Derby ministij to power, kXr 
Bright’s activity in Parliament and on the 
platform was varied and continuous In the 
House of Commons he pioposed to apply the 
lemedy of Free Trade m land to the state of 
thmgs which produced the Irish famine He 
appealed unsuccessful!} foi the despatch of a 
ro} al commission to mi estigate the state of 
India , and m 1849 he was appointed one of 
the members of the celebrated select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on official 
salaiies In the Legislatme and in the pro 
Vinces, espccialh at Manchester, ne co- 
operated earnestly with Mr Cobden in his 
attempts to obtain financial reform, with a 
view to the reduction of the naval and 
mihtary establishments Ho also denounced 
the Russian War with great energ}, and 
at the general election that ensued, he 
was rejected by Manchester, but m a 
few months was invited to fill a vacancy 
at Birmmgham In 18bS he accepted office 
under Mr Gladstone, as President of the 
Board of Trade, but was compelled by ill 
health to retire from office m Dec ,1870 On 
his recovery, he became Chancellor of the 
Duch\ of Lancaster, which office he con- 
tinued to hold till the downfall of the Liberal 
Government in 1874 On the return of the 
Liberals to power, under Mr Gladstone, m 
1880, ]Mr Blight became Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster He resigned m Julj- 
17, 1882, owing to a difference of opinion 
with his colleagues as to their Egj^tian 
pohey 

J Horley Life of Cohden 1S81 W Eobert 
son Life and Times of John Bright 1883 

Bnlltwald (b circa 6o0, d 731), Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury f692 — 731), belonged to 
the roj al house of Mercia Dunng his arch- 
bishopric, the much-vexed question of the 
celebration of Easter was settled by almost 
aU the British bishops adopting the Roman 
piactice This penod also saw the beginning 
of missionary enterprise abroad, and the 
Enghsh engaged in preaching the Gospel to 
their heathen kinsmen in Germany 

Bede Eist Bcclcs Hoot Lives of the Arch 
bishops 

BriRuega, The Battle oe (1710), was a 
great defeat sustained by the English arms 
durmg the War of the Succession m Spam 
General Stanhope, with Staremberg, hi» 
Austrian colleague, had occupied Madnd, but 
it was found impossible to hold the city 
They therefore retreated into Gataloma, 
marching m two parallel armies The French 
commander, the Duke of Vendome, pursued 
with remarkable rapidity Stanhope was 
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surprised and surrounded at Biihiiega The 
^\alls oi the town were battered with cannon, 
and a mine spiung under one of the gates 
The English kept up a deadi\ hre until their 
powder was consumed and then tought on 
with the hayonot against tenible odds At 
length the British general saw that furthei 
resistance could produce onh a useless 
slaughter of his tioops He concluded i 
capitulation h's whi<h the remnint of his 
arm"^ , oOO in number surrcndcied themselves 
as prisoners of war Scircely was it signed 
when Staremberg appeared His slowness 
had ruined his ^0:36 but the battle thit 
ensued, called that of Villa Viciosa, was ad- 
mirably contPated, when night put m end to 
it Stiremhi rg itmamcd master of the field, 
hut all the fiuits of tin battle lem lined with 
Vendome The Austrian general spiked his 
cinnon, and, with a soriv lemnant of his 
irm> consisting of 7,000, took refuge in 
B ircelona 

Stanhope Ht<st of Feign of Queen Anne 454 

Bnsl>a«lie, the capital of Queensland, 
was founded is a penal settlement in 182o 
and named after bir Ihomas Biisbane, 
Governor of Kew South Wales, 1822 -26 
It formed part of New South Wales till 
18 19 The penal establishment was abolished 
m 1842 

Bristol has from an earl\ period ranked 
as one of the most important of English 
towns Until the yise of Liverpool and the 
m inufaeturmg towns of the North, it was the 
second citj in the kmgdom The castle wis 
granted hv the Conqueror to Bobert Fitz 
hamon, from whom it passed hj marnage to 
Bobert of Gloucester, natural sou of Henry I 
Bobert of Normandy was for a time im- 
prisoned heie In Bristol Castle Stephen 
was impnsoued by the partisans of M itilda 
in 1141, and sixty jears later the ill-fatcd 
Eleanor of Bnttany was incarcerated at 
Bristol b\ her uncle John, who was afraid 
that her claims to the thione might he put 
forward bj- his opponents In lo99 Henry 
of Lancaster took the town and put to death 
man> of the adherents of Richard II Sebas 
tun Oibot was bom at Bristol, and sailed 
from that port on his famous voyage, and m 
1609 a colonv of settlers from Biistol were 
the first to establish themselves m New- 
foundland Bristol was made the seat of 
one of Henrj. VIII ’s new bishoprics The 
town pla'v ed a verj prominent part in the 
cull war of the seventeenth century 
At the beginning of the Great Bebellion 
Bristol declared for the Parliament, and 
received a garrison under the command of 
Nathaniel Fiennes In July, 1643, the 
Rojalist successes in the west made the 
possession of Bristol still more important, 
as commanding the valley of the Severn, and 
Prince Bupert was sent to besiege it After 
a very brief attack, Fiennes determined to 


cipitulate, and Bupert offeied such good 
teims that a large number of the Parliamen- 
tarv troops took service in his armj Bristol 
lenidined in the possession of the Boyahbts 
till September, 164o, when Bupcit who was 
m command of the town, sui rendered it in 
j almost ds unaccountable a manner as Fiennes 
I had done two veais befoie In I606 Biistol 
} Castle was destroyed b> the government 
In 16bo it was the one town m bomeiset 
that lefused to icceive Monmouth In J7lo 
<?enous iiots broke out here on the occa- 
sion of the accession of George I Violent 
iiots also occuired in 1793 m opposition to an 
unpopular bridge toll, and many persons lost 
their hv es before the^v were suppressed , and 
j great noting took place in 1831 [Bristol 
Biots] in connection with the Reform Bill The 
chuich of St Mary Bedchffe, one of the finest 
in England was in great pait built b> Wil- 
liam Cannynge, a wealth;^ merchant of 
Bristol, in the later part of the fourteenth 
centurj 

Seyer Memoiis of Biistol 1821 Evans Chiono 
logical Rist 0 ^ Biistol 1824 

Bristol, John Digb'i, 1st Earl or 
{b loSO d 16o3) He was horn at Coleshill, 
in Warwickshire, was the youngest son of 
Sir George Bighj, knight, and of Abigail, 
daughter of Sir A Hevengham of Norfolk 
In March, 1606, he was knighted by James I 
In 1611, and again in lb 14, he went as ambas- 
sador to Spam In 1616 tfames conferred on 
him the manor of Sherborne, in Dorset In 
1617 Digby went for the third time to Madrid 
with the special mission of reviving negotia- 
tions commenced during his former embassies, 
for a marriage between Pnnee Charles and 
the Infanta Mana On his return in 1618 he 
was made a peer with the title of Baron 
Digby of Sherborne In 1621 Digby went 
fust to Bru«5se]s and afterwards to Vienna, in 
order to prevail on the Emperor Ferdinand to 
restore the Palatinate to James’s son in law, 
Frederic Digbj strove to negotiate peace on 
the basis that the Emperor should restore the 
Palatinate, and that Frederic in return should 
renounce the title of King of Bohemia and 
abandon the right of private war within the 
Empire But his efforts were unavailing 
It Digby s policy was to succeed, it was 
necessary that James should be able, in case 
of need, to draw the sword James, by his 
angry dissolution of Parliament in 1621 
shattered the policy of his ambassador In 
1C22 Digby again went to Spain in order to 
conclude the marriage treaty and obtain the 
restoration of the Palatinate through the in- 
fluence of Philip IV He thought that in 
return for some modification in the treatment 
of Enghsh Cathohes, Spam would support a 
compromise m Germany But in this he was 
mistaken since the Spaniards were aiming at 
no less than the conversion of the English 
nation to the Catholic faith In 1622 he was 
created Earl of Bristol The v isii of Charles 
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and Buckingham to bpain m 1623 resulted 
in the hieakmg oht ot the negotiation and 
the recall oi Bristol On his letum Bristol 
was oidered to remam in confinement at his 
own house, because he rciused to admit that 
he had Deen%t tault and to make apologies to 
Buckingham in 1626 he appealed to the 
House ot Lords and brought accusations 
against the Duke ot Buckingham Charles, 
to defend his ia\ounte, retahjted b\ ac 
ousmg Bristol oi high treason In 1 6 28 Bristol 
opposed the kings first answer to the Poti 
tion ot Eight When btraltord was im- 
peached, Biistol sought to sa\e his life while 
incapacitating him liom holding office On 
the hre iking out ot the cimI war, he took the 
king s side At its close he went to Pans, 
where he died Jan 16, lbo3 

A few of Bristol s Despatches are printed m 
the Appendix to the Clatendon State Papers 
vol 1 Por his defence ot his conduct in Spam 
seethe Camden Miscellanti vol vi for bis own 
impeachment and the charg'es that he made 
• against Buckingham Parharnenta'i y Hosfcoi y 
vol vii tor a general account of his pohtical 
career S E Gardiner Eiu>t of JOnqland 160 o— 

[B M &] 

Bristol, Gteorge Digby, 2ni> Earl or (I 
1612, d 1677), was theeldest son of the preced- 
mg He was educated at Oxford, and sat for 
Dorsetshire both in the Short and the Long 
Parhaments He at first joined the Oppo 
sition, and was one of the managers of 
Stra:Sord’s impeachment, but soon went o\er 
to the kmg, and voted against the Bill of 
Attainder which the Parliamentary leaders 
had brought in against Strafford He re- 
ceived a writ of summons to the House of 
Lords as Baron Dighj , and became one of the 
king’s confidential advisers He was one of 
the chief promoters of the scheme for the 
arrest of the Five Members, after the failure 
of which he was impeached hj the Commons 
and fled to Holland On his return he was 
captured and imprisoned at Hull, under the 
care of Sir John Hotham, who connived at 
ins e^^cape He jomed the king and took 
part m most of the important battles of the 
Cml War, till, quarrelling with Prince 
Eupert, he threw up his command At the 
conclusion of the war he fled to France, 
where he distmgmshed himself m the war of 
the Fronde, but, having formed a foolish 
idea of supplanting Mazarm and hecommg 
Prime Minister of France, he was ohhged to 
escape to the Hetherlands On the Restora- 
tion he returned to England, hut his flighty 
and untrustworthy character prevented his 
bemg appointed to any office In 1663 he 
brought a charge of high treason against 
Clarendon, which was, however, rejected 
the House of Lords, and after that he took 
no part in puhho affairs He was a man of 
undoubted ability, and one of the foremost 
orators of his time, hut unstable and head- 
strong to the last degree 

Clarendon B.ist of the RebelUon and Life 
Lodge Portal a%ts 


1 Bristol, Frebertcr Alglstcs Herve^, 
I Earl oi {d 1603), and Bishop ot Deir\, was 
i an eccentric nobleman who affected to adopt 
1 the character of a prelate ot the Middle Ages 
j He raised three regiments of Yoluntecite, 
which u ei e CO mmanded by his nephew At the 
second Dunginnon Convention he was one 
ot the leadeis In 178*1 he enteied Dubhn 
in almost ro>al state, and expected to he 
chosen picsidciit oi the Convention there, but 
he had identified hiinseli too much with the 
more extieme part}, and was disappointed 
When the Comention dispersed, he went to 
Lister and made inflammatory speeches, so 
that at one time his arrest w is contemplated 
The earl was in favour of Catholic Emanci- 
pation, lietorm, and separation from England 

Bristol Biots (Oct 29, 1831) were a 
senes of outbreaks produced b> the popular 
indignation which resulted from the rejection 
of the Eeform Bill the House of Lords 
On the occasion of the public entrj into Bns- 
tol of the recorder. Sir Charles Wetherell, a 
bitter opponent of the Bill, a mob which seems 
never to ha\e greath exceeded a few hundred 
persons, took possession of the principal 
streets, broke into the town hall, and set fire 
to several houses For tw o days, the w eak- 
ness of the magistrates ahow ed the disorders 
to continue unchecked, at length they m 
structed the militarj^ to re establish order, 
which was done without much difficulty, 
though with some loss of life The blame 
for the long contmuance of the riots w as laid 
on Colonel Brereton, the commander of the 
mihtarv , who might have used the discretion 
wnth which the magistrates had armed him 
(probably m order to avoid the responsi- 
bihtj tbemseh es) to suppress the disturbances 
at an earlier period He was tried by court- 
martial, and, unable to face the consequences, 
committed suicide Four of the ringleaders 
were hanged, and the town was compelled to 
paj £68,000 damages 

Britain [BRITA^^IA , RoM:A^s in' 

Britain Britons and Great Britain ] 

Britam, Count of (Comes Bntannide), was 
a Roman officer who in Constantine’s scheme 
of governing the Empire, was the supreme 
general of the military forces m Britain 
His junsdiction was, however, subject to 
that of the Masters of the Caialrj and 
Infantry in the West His power was not 
locahsed within Britain, hut under him were 
the Dicx J3} itanmarum, who «eems to have 
commanded the forces massed along the 
northern wall, and the Comes Lttoris Saxemei^ 
who was in command of the coast-line be 
tween the Wash and Wight, which was 
most exposed to piratical Saxon assaults 
The “ Gwledig ” is thought by some to have 
inherited the power of the Dux Brtisnm&rum 
Ehys Celtic Britain pp 98 99 Skene, 

Ancimt Books ^ Wales i seq Hubner in 
Corpus Inscrip Lat vu. 5 
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Bntannia, or Britfcania (the ktter 
very rare form is the “ theoretically correct ” 
filing), a name constructed hv the Romans 
from the tnbe-name Brittones, known to 
them as Bntanni, and used hj them to denote 
the larger of the “ British Islands,” originally 
styled Albion After Caesar’s time this 
IS the general usage, but m an earlier form 
“at $p€raviKal v^ctol” are said to ha\e in- 
cluded leme (Ireland) as well as Albion 
[Bkitons ] 

Eh^s Celtic B if a in pp 203 — 211 

Bntanma, The Ro’^iain Division a op 
OrigmaUy only one Province of Bntain was 
constituted, but it is possible that Severus 
^vided it into Ppper and Lower Britain, 
though whether this statement rests on a mis 
conception of Dio Cassius, a merely popular 
use of the words, or a regular legal sub- 
division o± the province, it is hard to deter- 
mme In Diocletian and Constantme s reor 
ganisation of the Empire, the “ diocese ’ of 
Britain was divided into four “provinces,” 
Britannia Prima, Britannia Secunda, Flavia 
Cdesariensis, and Maxima Caesarien&is To 
these Yalentia was added m 369 It consisted 
of the district between the two walls of 
Hadrian and Antonmus The situation of 
the rest is absolutely unknown, for it is now 
acknowledged that the chronicle of “ Richard 
of Cirencester,” from which the ordinary 
identification comes, is an eighteenth-century 
forgery 

Hubner Preface to vol vii of Corpus Inscnp 
Lat gives a well-digested summary of all that 
IS inown on this subject Cf Eh^s Celtic 
Enf am, and Elton Origins of Eng Rtstory 

Bxitanny, RELATIo^s with There is 
no sufficient evidence to warrant the belief 
that Bntanny received its present population 
from Bntons who fled from the Saxon 
invaders Individual cases of emigration, 
settlements from the days of the soldiers of 
Maximus downwards, there may well have 
been Intimate relations certainly existed 
between Welshmen and Bntons in the earliest 
times Similanty of language, place names, 
institutions, and traditions pomt to the racial 
umty of Gaul and Briton In their western 
sea-girt highlands, each ahke struggled 
against the ever-flowing tide of Roman and 
Teutonic influences, yet preserved unimpaired 
their tongue and nationahty But the coloni- 
sation theory is rather a popular attempt to 
explam these phenomena than a proved fact 
If the Bntons did conquer Annonca, whom 
did they expel, and how did fugitives, dis- 
organised by defeat, manage to win so large 
and fair a territory ? The popular legends, 
moreover, speak as much of migrations from 
Armorica to Britain {e g , the legend of St 
Padarn in Rees’ Welsh 8mnts) as from Britain 
to Armonca With the establishment of the 
English monarchy over Britain, the early 
relations of Wales and Bntanny became 
fewer But even in England Allred sends 


gifts to Breton Abbeys, and Athelstan gives 
a shelter to Alan when the Breton revolt 
against William Longsword of Normandy 
had been put down The superionty which 
Rolf had pieviously established over Bntanny 
thus continues, and accounts for^'the number 
of Bretons in the Conqueror’s army, and their 
large grants of land in the west ot England 
Alan of Bntanny received that Honour of 
Richmond which so long remained a link 
between England and Bntanny It was from 
Bntanny that Walter Map brought the old 
Welsh Book of Legends of Arthur that is 
professedly the basis of Geoftry of Mon- 
mouth’s history, and Rhys Ap Tewdwr’s 
return from his exile in Armorica marks a 
new era m Welsh liteiature Like the 
Welsh, the Bretons were constantly harassed 
by war and faction, and, m 1148, when the 
Count of Porhoet defeated Hoel VI , the 
defeated party invoked the aid of Henry of 
Anjou as Rolf’s successor Henry granted 
the duchy to his brother Geoflry, whose 
death was succeeded by the triumph of the 
native pnnee, Conon IV But Henry, since 
1154 King of England, compels Conon to 
abdicate and marrj. his daughter Constance 
to his son Geofliy Thus Henry II practi- 
cally adds Bntanny to the Angevin Dominions 
Geoffry died in 1186, and the rivalry of John 
and Philip Augustus for his territory ulti 
mately led to his son Arthur’s murder, the 
French triumph, and a new hne of Breton 
princes sprung from GeofEry’s daughter In 
1342 Edward III found another opportunity 
of mtervention in favour of John of Mont- 
fort, the native claimant, against Charles of 
Blois, the friend of Philip VI For many 
years the Breton succession war was an epi 
sode in the great hundred years’ struggle of 
France and England Left unsettled at the 
Treaty of Bretigny, the question was at last 
decided, at the battle of Auray, in favour of 
the house of Montfort In the early stages 
of England’s second struggle for France, 
Bntanny, though less energetically than 
Burgundy, sided with the English But 
Arthur of Richmond, brother of the duke, 
and inhentor of the old Honour of Alan, 
broke with the Enghsh, and became the great 
supporter of Charles VII In 1488 the death 
of Francis II produced a European contest 
for the hand of his daughter Anne which, 
despite the exertions of Henry VII , resulted 
in her marriage with Charles VIII , and the 
ultimate annexation of Bntanny to France 
Thus the old ally of England became a pro 
\unce of her hereditary enemy 

Bede Nennius the Anglo Scuon Chron and 
the Brut y Tywysogion contain the earliest 
references to the colonisation Of Elton 
Origins of Eng Eist p 365 note which refers 
to the Sistones of Bi itanny by Hall^guen and 
De Courson Pi eeman s Norman Conquest (vol 
1 . 190 206 vol 111 313 vol iv 172 296) gives 
an account ot later dealings For Henry II s 
relations see Lyttelton History of Henry II 
[T F T] 
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Britisb. Begion, The On the out- 
break of the war between Isabella of Spam 
and Don Carlos, in 183o, an Order in Council 
was issued, on Lord Palmerston’s sugges 
tion, authorising ‘‘any persons to engage 
during the<^ext two ^ears in the military 
and na-val service of her Jtlajest^ Isabella II , 
Queen of Spain ” De Lacj E\ans, a 
colonel in the British arm\, was selected 
for the command Eecruits to the number 
of 10,000 were rapidly enlisted, and des 
patched under his orders to the Peninsula 
The} did not effect much In 1837 Evans 
returned to England, and in 1838 the 
Ministry withdrew the Order m Council, 
and the corps was dissoh ed 

Bnton, The Nokth [Wilkes ] 

Britons The general name given by tne 
Homans to the inhabitants of South Britain 
Its etvmolog> has generally been traced to 
the Welsh htth (spotted or tattooed), but it 
is%more probablv kindred with hethyn, the 
Welsh for cloth Thus, the Britons were 
the clothed people, as opposed to the pre- 
Celtic occupants, who probablv wore but 
little clothing The classical form ‘ Bn- 
tanm” passed away with the Eomans, and 
was superseded by the more coriect form, 
“ Brittones ’ Modern inquirers have sought a 
remedy for the ^ ague use of the word Briton 
by limiting it (m its Welsh form, Brvthon) 
to that branch of the Celtic stock otheiwise 
called the Cymric , and it has been pomted 
out that large Gaelic suriivals prevented 
South Britain from being exclusively the 
property of either group of tnbes [Celts ] 
But as these vestiges of the Gael had 
almost passed away before regular historj 
begins, we cannot do much harm in treating 
of the Britons in the more general sense of 
the ancient writers But, politically and 
socially, we have not sufficient mformation to 
draw a clear line between Brython and 
Goidel (Gael) , especially if, with Mr Elton, 
we reject the accounts in Bede and his school 
The absence of heroic kingship, the nearer 
approximation (especially in the South- 
East) to the higher culture and civilisa- 
tion of Gaul, the predominance of Druidism 
[Drlids] er the ordinary Aryan polytheism 
are, perhaps, the chief marks of the “Bry- 
thonic” tribes Linguistically, they are 
distinguished from the Gael by the use of 
“p” instead of the older “qu” or “qv” 
The tribes of the south were, from their 
neighbourhood or their affimty to the Gauls, 
|he most advanced in culture, and the Cantu 
were according to Caesar, the most civilised 
nation Besides these, the chief tnbes of the 
Bntons were the Belgae, Atrebatn, the Eegni, 
the Durotnges, and the Dumnonu (Goidehc) 
of the South, the Dobuni, CatuveUaum, 
Contavi, and Cornarii of Middle England, 
the Iceni, Cemmagni, and Trinobantes of 
the Eastern Counties, the Silures, Demetae, 
Hist —7 


and Ordoiices of South Eastern, South- 
Western, and Northern Wales, the Bn- 
gantes, and some less important tnbes — such 
as the Pansi, begantu, Otadini, Selgo\ se, and 
Damnonn — of the district between the Hum- 
ber and the Northern Wall Be\ond this 
latter the Bntons, in any precise sense, 
hardly extended 

Elton Ongins of JSngli&Ti Kisioi i/ (especaall> 
chap IS ) with Eh:^s s later Celtic Britain 
Skene deltic Scotland gi%es a rather different 
Mew Camden Bntannia has the fullest local 
and archseological details 
For the ethnology and general characteristics 
of the Bj itons see Celts The chief tnbes axe 
mentioned under their various names For 
thepohtical history of Bntam see Eomans in 
Britain [TFT] 

Bntton IS the title of an early summary 
or abstract {“ Summa de legibus Angliae quse 
vocdtur Bretone”) of English law purport- 
ing to have been wntten bj command of 
Edward I Nothing is kuown with Certainty 
as to the authorship of the work The theory 
that it was the work of John le Breton, 
Bishop of Hereford, is untenable, because 
there aye allusions in the work to events 
which occurred after the death of that 
prelate in 1275 Selden and others have 
thought that the book was wntten by Henry 
de Bracton, and is an abridgment of his 
great work [BRACTo^ ] Bntton is a 
verj useful guide to the English legal system 
of the thirteenth century It has been 
pnnted, in 1640, by Edward Wingate, and 
by Mr F M Nichols, with an Enghsh trans- 
lation, Oxford, I 860 

Broad Bottom Administration, 

The (1744 — 17o4), was a cant name given 
to the ministry formed h> the Pelhams, 
after they had contrived to nd themselves of 
Carteret h> threatening to resign, because its 
supposed polic} was to admit to office the heads 
of Opposition, both Whig and lor^, except 
Carteret and Bath Chesterfield and Pitt 
w ere persuaded to relmquish their opposition 
(the former becoming Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland), the Pnvy Seal was given to the 
Tory Lord Gower, and Sir John Hmde Cotton, 
an undoubted Jacobite, was given a place about 
the court while other posts were given to 
the Dukes of Devonshire and Bedford, Lords 
Cohham and Hobart, and Buhh Dodmgton 
In 1746 the Pelhams, finding themselves in 
danger of being once more supplanted by 
Granville (Carteret), demanded the ddmission 
of Pitt to office, and on the kings refusal 
resigned , but on Granville’s failure to form 
a ministry they returned to office 

Coxe Pelham Stanhope of Eng 

Broken Men was the name apphed by 
the Scottish government, in the fifteenth 
century and subsequently, to such persons m 
the Highlands as had no chief to he respon- 
sible for them The government had so far 
recognised the tnbal institutions that, by an 
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Act of CoTincil of the reign of James IV , 
the chiefs were held responsible for the 
execution of wnts against their followers 

Bromley, Sir Thomas {h lo30, d lo87), 
was m lo66 made Eecorder of London, and in 
1570 Solicitor General, in nhich capacity he 
took a leading part in the tiial of the Luke 
of Norfolk, lo72 , he was subsequentlj em- 
plojed in the attempt to extort concessions 
from the Queen of Scots and, on the death 
of Sir Nicholas Bacon, was made Loid Chan- 
cellor, 1579 In 1586 he took an actne part 
in the prosecution of the con&pirators in 
Babingtott’s plot, and was President ot the 
Commission for the trial of Mari Stuart, 
whilst he shaied ivith Burleigh and Daxuson 
the responsibility of despatchin<r the warrant 
He died shortl} afterw ards hav mg never got 
over the anxiety of the presidency 

Bromptou, John, Abbot of Jenaulx, 
compiled a chronicle about the middle of the 
fifteenth century , consisting of selections 
carefully made from older chroniclers This 
work, which embraces the penod from 697 to 
1199, possesses little authority, but curiously 
enough IS constantly quoted bv historians 
It was printed by i sden in his Set %ptm es 
Deeem, 16o2 

Brooke, Sm James {b 1803, d 1868), 
after serving vith credit m the Bengal army, 
anbited Borneo m his yacht in 1838, and 
atssisted the Sultan against the revolted Ly ak 
tube In return he recened a grant of the 
istnet of Sarawak from the Sultan of Borneo 
Mith the title of Eajah He did much to 
ameliorate the condition of the natives, to de 
aelop the resources of the island, and to sup- 
press piracy, and earned on several occasions 
the thanks of the British government, to whom 
he more than once offered to surrender Sarawak 
The island of Labuan having been acquired 
by the Biitish, Brooke vas appointed its 
governor, 1847 , but in 18ol serious charges 
of cruelty were brought agamst him by 
Joseph Hume A Eoyal Commission was ap- 
pointed to investigate the matter, but came to 
no definite conclusion Sir James Brooke 
Mas howeier, deprived of his goiemorship 
His later years were spent m England , but 
he made frequent visits to Sarawak 

Part D€We<i (3rd ser ) vol 118 p 439 seq A 
collection of Sir J Brooke s Letters was issued 
ml853 

Brougham and Vaiiz, Henbt, Lord 
(b 1778, 1868), the eldest son of Henry 

Brougham, of Brougham Hall, Westmore- 
land, educated at the High School and 
University of Edinburgh, was admitted to 
the Scottish bar m 1800 When the 
Mdinhutgh Meviev) was established in 1802, 
Mr Brougham became one of its most 
active contributors, and exhibited an extra- 
ordinary variety and extent of knowledge 
In 1807 he resolved to qualify himself for the 


English bar, and in 1808 he began to practise 
in the Court of King’s Bench, and on the 
northern circuit In 1809 he was returned 
to Parliament for the borough of Camelford 
His powers of debate were soon recognised, 
and he became the ri\ al of Georp^e Canning, 
and his mo'^t formidable ojiponent In the 
election of 1811, 3\Ir Brougham was beaten 
at Liverpool by Mr Oanmng, and was 
excluded from Parhament till 1816, when 
he was returned for Winohelsea In 1820 
he undertook, with Denman, the defence of 
Queen Caroline During the whole of the 
trial his popularity was as unbounded as 
the queen’s On Feb 11, 1822, he moved a 
resolution in the House ot Commons for the 
consideiation of the public burdens particu 
larly those pressing on the agricultural in- 
terest This motion was, however, negatived 
In the same y ear he moved a resolution con- 
demnatory of the unconstitutional influence 
of the crown in the government, which was 
also lost In 1823 he delii ered a powerful 
speech exposing the designs of the Holy 
Alliance On April 17th of the same year, 
he exchanged abuse of such an insulting 
nature wnth Canning, that the Speaker was 
compelled to order both into the custody of 
the Sergeant-at Arms, and they only escaped 
this by retractations In the same year he 
was engaged with IVIr Birkbeck m founding 
the first Mechanics’ Institute In 1826 he 
took a large share in the foundation of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know 
ledge, and also of the London University 
In 1828 he dehvered his famous six hours’ 
speech on Law Eeform In 1830 he came 
prominently forward as the champion of 
Parliamentary Eeform, and the House of 
Commons had no sooner met than he an 
nounced his intention to bring in a Bill em- 
bracing a comprehensive measure of reform 
A ministerial crisis, howevei, supervened 
The Duke of Wellmgton, having been de- 
feated on a government measure, resigned, 
and the formation of a new government under 
Earl Grey, including Brougham, who with 
some difficulty was induced to accept the 
Chancellorship, placed in the hands of the 
ministry the great question of Parliamentary 
Eeform But though no longer a representa 
tive of the people, and personally relieved 
fzom the cliarge of the Reform BiU, his best 
powers were called forth m support of it , and 
his speech on the 7th Oct , 1831, when the 
Bill was read a second time in the House of 
Lords, was a display of eloquence of the 
highest order As Lord Chancellor Brougham’s 
success was not very great He was un- 
acquainted with the details of English equity , 
jurisprudence, and with the practice of his 
court, and his manners gay e great offence to 
the distinguished advocates who practised 
before him His extraordinary energy, how- 
ever, atoned for many defects, and he had 
the distinction of getting through the arrears 
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in his court -with unexampled rapidit} In 
1834 Brougham resigned 'with the Whig 
go\ernment In 183o thej letumed to 
po\ver under Loid Melbourne, but Lord 
Biougham, who had ne\er acted cordialh 
with the leaders of his pirtj, did not 
return with them, and Cottenham, greath to 
Brougham’s anger and chagrin, was made 
Lord Chancellor Keleased from part'v 
ties he now acted independenth , and e'^en 
showed a disposition to court the Tones, tnd 
especially the Duke of Wellington But for 
the remainder of his long life the part he 
jda^ed in pohtics 'was unimportant, though 
his restless vanit’v still kept him before the 
public c\ e As a law reformer, and a member 
of the Pri'v} Council, he continued to do 
useful work and mam of his judgments in 
House of Lords appeals are of great import 
ante Lord Brougham b powers of mind, his 
remarkable activity, his ardent love of liberty 
and justice, his "versatility and his eloquence, 
i«ade him one of the most conspicuous 
figures in English pohtics for man} 5 ears, 
ind had these great quahties not been 
neutrahsed b\ defects almost as striking — an 
unbounded recklessne&s, an extraordinar} 
>,vant of self-control, and an eccentiicit-v which 
sometimes bordered on msanit-v — ^he could 
nardly have failed to rank among the most 
illustrious of English statesmen 

Lord Brougham’s Autobiog'i apTiy which was 
written during the closing jears of his hfe 
when his memory was failing is often untrust- 
worthy The same must he said of Lord Lamp 
bell s IjLfe of Brougham the work of a not too 
generous rival Lord Brougham wrote lai^ely 
on a ^gxeat variety of topics but his writings 
are now little read The best of his historical 
works are the History of Englard undei the 
House of Lancaster and SI etches of the Statesmen 
oj the Time of Qeoi ge III His Speeches were 
collected in four volumes 1838 [S J L] 

Brouglltoii, ToH^ Cam Hobhoi'se, Lord 
(b 1786, d 1869), the eldest son of Sir 
Benjamin Hobhouse, was educated at West- 
minster School and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge He was the intimate fiiend of Lord 
Bjron, accompanied him on his travels in 
1809, and was with him during his first visit to 
Turke-v and Gieece He adopted advanced 
Liberal views in politics, and was a zealous 
idvocate of Parliamentary Reform In 1816 
he wrote a work called Letters uiritten by an 
l^nghsh Gentleman ? esident at Fa<i is, -which gave 
great offence to the English government In 
December, 1819, m consequence of one of these 
letters, which contained some severe lemarks 
on certain members of the House of Commons, 
ind which was therefore declaied a breach of 
privilege by that assembly, he was arrested 
and imprisoned in Newgate, hut was liberated 
i few weeks after, when Parliament was 
dissolved by the death of George IV , in 1820 
The same year he was elected with Sir F 
Itodett membf*r for W estminster In 1 832 he 
joined Earl Grey’s government as Secretaiv 
±01 War In 1833 he was appointed Chief 


Se retary for Ireland , and in 1834 Chief Com- 
niissionei of Woods and Foiests He was 
President of the Board of Control from 1835 
to 1841 , and again from 1840 to 18o2 He suc- 
ceeded to the hai onetc-v in 1 831 , and was raised 
to the peerage as Baron Broughton in I80I 
Browmsts, The, were a religious sect 
founded in the leign of Queen Elizabeth h-v 
Roheit Brown, a clergvman of the Church 
of England, -who began to pi each his doc- 
trines about lo&O Thev were ultra 
Puntans, regarded the Church of Englmd 
as impuie, and, assuming the character of 
Separatists, refused to hold any communica- 
tion with her Tht> were violent op- 
posers of cpiscopac-s, and, in consequence, 
I suffered much persecution at the hands of the 
hishojis In lo93 a statute was passed enact- 
ing the penalty of impusonment against any 
pel son above the age ot sixteen who should 
forbear, for the space of a month, to repair to 
some church until he should make such open 
submission and declaration of conformity as 
the Act appointed In consequence of the 
rigorous enforcement of this Act, a large pro 
poition of the Brownists sought an asylum m 
Holland, whence subsequently, in 1670, many 
of them sailed fr^m Amsteidam to found a new 
home m America The members of the sect 
who remained in England endured consider- 
able persecution, until the principle of Tolera- 
tion was recognised During the Civil Wars 
of Charles I s reign they became merged in 
the sect of the Independents The Brownists 
objected alike to Episcopacy and to the 
Preshydenan form of Church government, 
and fav oured a purely congregational sy stem, 
without convocation or syuiod, and without 
any separate order of priests [Borrow ists , 
I^DEFE^ DEISTS ] 

Fuller ChwchHst Neal Hist of the Pun 
tans Mosbeim Eccles Hist Masson Life of 
Milton vol n 

Bruce, The Family of (or de Bars), was 
of Norman descent The founder of the Eng- 
lish hianch came over with William the Con- 
queror and obtained large grants of land in 
Northumberland, where the family quickly 
assumed a powerful baronial position, being 
frequently inv olv ed in hordei waif ire with the 
Scotch David I of Scotland made over to 
the house of Bruce the lands of Annan dale 
about 1130, and thus it obtained its recognition 
as a pow er in the south of Scotland Isabella 
second daughter of Davud, Eail of Huntingdon, 
the brother of Malcolm IV , mariied Robert de 
Brus, Lord of Annandale, and their son became 
a competitor for the crown of Scotland, 1291 
Their grandson was the great Robert Bruce, 
King of Scotland 1306 — 1 329 

Bruce, Ed-ward [d 1318), was the brother 
of Robert Bruce He commanded the reserv e 
at Bannockburn, and dispersed the English 
archers His restless spirit gav e much trouble 
to his brother, who gladly let him go to 
Ireland, to assist the native rebels against 
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England On May 25th, 131 5, he landed from 
a fleet of 300 sail at Lome, on the coast of An- 
trim With some 600 men he took Dimdalk, 
and was joined by a large native force The 
O’Neil resigning his claims, he was crowned 
king At the Ei\er Bojne he defeated the 
O’Connors and the Eed Earl of Ulster, and 
proceeded to besiege Carnckfeigus In Meath 
the Lord Justice Mortimei succumbed to him, 
and the flight of another English force before 
him led to a rising in Munster and Lemster 
In 1316 however, want of provisions com 
polled the Scots to retire into Ulster and 
leave the Wicklow septs to their fate The 
Be Burghs and Geraldines also agreed to a 
truce m face of a common foe But Eohert s 
arn\ al counteracted all this and was at oncefol- 
iowed bj the capture of Camckf ergus, though 
the Enghsh victory at Athenry restored tihe 
balance somewhat The Bruces, however, 
followed b> 20,000 men, now marched straight 
on Buhlin, and the Be Lacys openly joined 
them Bublin was not taken, but the country 
was wasted as far as Limenck , and so com- 
pletely was this done that the Scots themselves 
suffered bevereh, on their retreat, from want, 
and it was onlj the supineness of the Enghsh 
which enabled them to regain their old 
position In 1317, Eohert Bruce’s good sense 
induced him to give up the contest and leave 
Ireland all his forces, however, remained with 
his brother The Anglo-Insh, stiU fighting 
among themsehes, were unable to gam any 
advantage In 1318 however, Edward Bruce 
and the Be Lacys, joining their forces, marched 
to Bundalk, hut were met near that place, on 
Oct 5th, by the now united Enghsh, were 
routed, and Bruce himself killed. His 
body was quartered, and the head sent to 
Edward II 

Walsingham Hist Anglic Moore Sist of 
Ireland 

Bruce^ Egbert, King op Scotl^^ni) (5 
1274, s 1306, d 1329), was the grand- 
son of Eohert de Bruce, the rival of John 
Bahol In 1297 he fought for Edward I 
against Wallace, then joined the Scottish 
army, and, in the same year, returned to his 
allegiance to the English king until 1298, 
when he again joined the national party 
in Scotland and was chosen one of the 
guardians of that kingdom In 1304 he 
entered into an alhance of mutual support 
with Lamhertou, Bishop of St Andrews, 
and about the same time became reconciled 
to Edward, at whose court he resided until 
Feb, 1306, when-hearing that the king, 
owing to some information that he had 
obtained from Comyn, intended to put him 
to death — he fled to Scotland Having 
stabbed Comjrn at Bumfnes in a quarrel, he 
determined to assert his right to reign over 
Scotland as the representative of Bavid of 
Huntmgdon He was accordingly crowned 
at Scone (March 27th 1306) by the Coun- 
of Buchan, of the house of MacdufiL 


Edward I at once procured from the Pope 
the e'tcommumcation of Bruce, and was 
on his way to revenge the death of Comyn 
when he died at Burgh on the Sands, in 
1307 Before this, ho^^ever, Bruce had 
been twice defeated (at Methven and 
Buiay), though he had somewhat re- 
trieved his fortunes at Loudoun Hill It 
is to this period of his life that the 
marvellous stoiues told by the chroniclers 
about him mainlj refer There is no 
doubt that Bruce had to conceal himself in 
the fastnesses of the mountams, and to 
support himself as heg+ he could In 1308 
he routed his old enemj- , the Earl of Buchan, 
at Inverury, harried Lome, and received 
additional support by a declaration of alle- 
giance on the part of the clergy A feeble 
incursion into Scotland, undertaken by Ed 
ward II , 1310, was revenged h> Bruce in 
the two following years, when he mvaded 
England and laid Burham waste In 
1313 Bruce ravaged Cumberland, and lard 
violent siege to the castle of Stirling, the 
attempted relief of which by the English led 
to the Scotch victory of Bannockburn in 
1314, a battle in which Bruce displayed as 
much generalship and valour as he after- 
wards £d moderation m the use he made of 
his victory His attempts to bring about 
peace were, however, unsuccessful Li 1316, 
when he left Scotland for a time to aid 
his brother Edward m Ireland, his absence 
was made the occasion of many unsuc- 
cessful inroads by the English An at- 
tempt at mediation on the part of the Pope 
(John XXII ) having failed, Bruce, in 1318, 
took Berwick, and harried Noithumherland 
and Yorkshire The next year Edward II 
tried unsuccessfully to recover Berwick, only 
drawing down on his kingdom retaliatory 
raids on the part of Bruce, who, m 1322, 
entered into negotiations with the rebel 
Earl of Carlisle At length, on March 30th, 
1323, a truce was concluded at Thorpe, 
m Yorkshire, for thirteen years, and was 
ratified by Eobert Bruce at Berwick The 
peace was however, soon broken, and in 
1326 Bruce again ravaged the north of 
England, evadmg the English army, which 
he reduced to great straits by destroying all 
their provisions In 1328, another treaty 
very favourable to Scotland was made at 
Northampton, by which Eohert’s son Bavid 
married Joanna, daughter of Edward II 
“The good King Eohert” died at Oardross, 
June 7, 1324, and by his patriotism, wisdom, 
and courage left behind him the character of a 
goodman He married, first, Isabella, daughter 
of the Earl of Mar, and, secondly, Elizabeth 
de Burgh, daughter of the Earl of Ulster 
Porduu Scotioh onicon Barbour a great poem 
27ie Bruce, which is the fullest account of 
Bruce s exploits and is valuable as being the 
work of a nearly contemporaneous writer 
*W’al«?ingham, Riat Anglic Burton, Hist of 
Scotland 
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Bruce, Robert de id 1295), and Lord of 
Annanddle, was of K’orman ongm, and the son 
of Robert de Bruce and Isabella, daughter 
of Da\id of Huntingdon He was one of the 
Scotch Commissioners who went to Salis- 
buiy to (Jbni&c about the marriage of Prince 
Edward and the Maid of Horwa^ (1286) 
On the dispute for the succession to the 
Scotch crown, after the death of the Maid of 
Norwaj (1290), Bruce put in a claim as the 
descendant, in ihe nearest degree, of David 
of Huntingdon He also declared that in 
1240 Alexander II had, in an 4ssembl} of 
the Estates, recognised him as his heir m the 
eient of his d}mg childless (since that time, 
however, other male descendants had been 
bom) The only other competitor whom 
Bruce had to fear was J ohn Baliol, in whose 
fa\our Edward finally decided (Kov , 1292) 
On the resignation ot Bahol in 1295, Bruce 
tried ineffectually to persuade Edward to 
bestow the kingdom on him He died 
Shortly afterward 

Brude, Son op Marlin, was a powerful 
Pictish monarch (b 656, d 683) who had his 
capital at Inverness In 560 he defeated the 
Scots of Dalriada, slajmg their king, Gabran, i 
and driving them back to Kintjre This 
defeat was important, as it led to the mission 
of bt Columba, by whom Brude was baptised 
in o63 [PiCTs ] 

Brunanburli, The Battle op (937), was 
fought by Atbelstan agamst the combined 
forces of Anlaf the Dane, who came over 
from Ireland, Constantine of Scotland, and 
Owen of Cumberland This powerful com- 
bination was thoroughly routed h^ Athelstan, 
and in commemoration of the great Saxon 
victory over this great Danish and Celtic 
league a noble war-song was composed, which 
IS preserved in the Anglo Saxon Chronxde 
The site of the battle is wery doubtful, 
it has been placed m the Lothians, in North- 
umberland, m Yorkshire, and it has been iden- 
tified, with some plausibihty, with Brumhy, 
in Lincolnshire 

Ang Sax Cht on i. 290 (Rolls ed ) Free 
man, Noiman Conq i* 61 For a spirited 
translation of the Song of the Fight at 
Bmnanburh see Mr Freeman s Old Unglxsh 
History p 155 

Brutus (or Brute) was the name assigned 
to the fabulous hero who was supposed to 
have given his name to the island of Bntam 
According to the account given hy Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, and mnversally beheved in the 
Middle Ages, Brutus was the great-grandson 
of -^neas Having been banished from Italy, 
he retired to Greece, where he became the 
champion of the oppressed Tro 3 ans After 
many difficulties, he succeeded in reaching 
Albion, which at that time was inhabited by 
giants Having destroyed these monsters, 
the Trojans occupied the country, which, | 


in honour of their leader, they called 
Britain Brutus died lu the twenty -fourth 
year alter his arrival in the island 

Birut y T3rTOysogioii, or Thp Chro- 
nicle OF THE Princes oi W ales is the name 
of a most impoitant AVelsh chronicle which 
extends from the abdication of Cadwal at 
Rome m the 'year 681 to the conquest of 
Wales in 1282 It is printed with an 
Enghsh translation in the Rolls Senes (1860) 

Buccaneers (the name is denied from 
a word used hj' the Canbbean Indians de- 
noting dried or cured meat) were associations 
of piratical adaenturers which flounshed m 
the sixteenth and se\ enteenth centunes The 
buccaneers were chiefly English and French, 
and owed their origin to the attempts made 
hy other European nations, m the earlj part of 
the sixteenth centurj , to acquire a ^are m the 
nch American trade which the Spaniards at 
tempted to engross The buccaneers, though 
in later times thej earned on geneial piracy, 
directed their chief efforts against the 
Spaniards, whom they regarded as their 
natural enemies In 162o the> took &t 
Chnstopher, and m 1630 Tortuga, which thev 
made their head quarters In 1670, under 
Henrj- Morgan, they captured Panama with 
immense boot} , and m 1683 and 1684 made 
the expeditions to the Soutli Seas which are 
desciibed in Dampier’s famous Voyages In 
1670 a treaty, called “The Treats of 
Amenca,” was concluded between England 
and Spain for the suppression of the buccaneer 
associations, but it was quite ineffectual The 
wars between England and France, bj 
makmg the English and French buccaneers 
enemies, did much to weaken them, and after 
the Treat\ of R} swiv-k they gradually disap- 
peared The most noted buccaneer chiefs 
were Montbars, Franqois L’Olornais, Mans- 
velt, and especiall} Henry Morgan, who was 
knighted by Charles II , and made deputy- 
go\emor of Jamaica 

J Blimey Hist of the Buccaneers 1816 

Buell, Jean de Geailly, Captal de {d 
1377), was one of the most famous of the 
Haglish commanders in the French wars of 
Edward Ill’s reign He was a nati\e of 
Aquitame, and attached himself to the Black 
Prince, with whom he fought at Poitiers and 
Navarrete In 1372 he was taken prisoner 
hv the French, and died in captivity fi\e 
jears later 

Bucliaii, John Comyn, Earl op, was a 
staunch adherent of Edward I He was de- 
feated by Bruce at Inverury, and had his ter- 
ritory harried by the victorious troops His 
wife, Isabella Macduff, sister of ihe Earl of 
Fife, was a supporter of Robert Bruce, and 
crowned that fang at Scone, March Y7, 1396 
For this, she was imprisoned by Edward I in 
a cage at Berwick as a warmng to those who 
dared to support Bruce 
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Buchaji, JoHV Ste’^akt, Earl of (/f 
1424), the Sfccond son of Robert, Duke of Al 
banj , led a Scotch arin> of about 6,000 men to 
France, to aid Charles V against the Enghsh 
After winning the battle ot Beauge, he wis 
created Constable ol France and Count ot 
Aubign^, and was slim at Vemeuil, 1424 

Budianaxif George {b lo06, d loS2), 
studied at P ins and at St Andrew s and be- 
came tutor to the Earl ot Cassilisin lo32,and 
subsequent!} to a son of James V He bitteil} 
a^’sailed the triars in his F anciscanus^ which 
subjected him to much persecution from 
Cardmal Beaton He found it unsafe to 
reside in Scotland, and retired to Boideau\ 
In lo44 he went to Puis and taught at the 
College of Bouibon Thiee }ears latei he 
went to Coimbia m Poitugal Here he was 
seized as a heretic, and imprisoned in a monas- 
ter} , where he began his \ ersion of the Psalms 
On his relea&e he lemamed for some }ears m 
France, and m li60 came to Scotland as Latin 
tutor to Queen Mar} He recen ed a pension 
from the queen, and in 1567 was made 
Moderatoi of the General Assembly He ac- 
companied the Regent Huiray to England, 
and took a considerable share m political 
affair htmg among the* most violent oppo 
nents of the Queen of Scots He was present 
at the Commission of Inquiry at York m 
1568 as the representative of the Scottish 
lords, and has been charged with the ■‘^orgery 
of the Casket Letters ” (q v ) In loTl he 
printed his tract I>e Mm la Scotoi urn Megma, a 
very hitter attack on Mar} IMeanwhile, in 
1570 he had become tutor to the } oung prince 
James, and soon afterwards was made Director 
of the Chancery and Lord Pnvy Seal, and sat 
in Parliament for some } ears He was a v olu- 
mmous writer of Latm v ei^e, and is among the 
hrst, if not the ver} first, of non-classical poets 
He was the author of two important prose 
war ks The famous treatise, JDeJureRcgm apuil 
Scot&Sy published in 1 57S, is a pohtical dialogue 
on the source and oiigin of kingl} power It 
IS filled with the principles of liberal and con- 
stitutional monarch} , and its author has been 
not inaptly styled “the first Whig’ The 
Ft} urn ScotiemiDn Mistoria, puhhshed m lob2, 
is an authoritative record of S^tch affairs m 
the sixteenth century 

Buebanau s Wo^iKs 2vols , 1725 (ed Burman) 
Irs^mg Memou of B^^anan 

BuGkingliam was an amient hoiough 
at the time of the Domesday Sun ey It had 
been foitified by Edward the Elder in the 
early part of the tenth century, and cajitured 
by the Danfs in 1016 It was a place of 
considerable trade in the Middle Ages, and 
Edward III fixed one of the wool staples 
there It received i charter from Mary m 
lofi4, which was surrendered and restored in 
1684 The borough formerly returned tw6 
membeis to Parliament, but it was deprived 
of one of its representatives m 1868 


BnGkinghasn, Pefrage of (i ) Wilnam 
Giffard is» said to have received the eaildom 
of Buckingham from William I His son died 
without issue, 1164 (ii ) Thomas of Wood- 
stock, youngest son of Edward III , was 
created Earl of Buckingham 1377 Tired 1397 
His son Humphrev died without issue, 1399 
(m ) Humplme}, Eail of Stafford, who in- 
herited the earldom of Buckingham fiom his 
mother, sister of the last earl, was created 
Duke of Buckingham, 1444 His great- 
giandsOD, third duke, was beheaded, lo2I, 
and his honours forfeited (iv ) George Vil- 
hei% ireated Earl of Buckingham 1616, mai- 
quis 1618 (his mother, being later in the }edi 
created Countess of Buckingham for life, died 
1632), and duke 1623 George Vilbeis, 
second duke of this line, died without is&ut , 
1687 (v ) John Sheffield, Marquis of 27or- 
manb}, created Duke of Buckinghamshirt , 
1703 His son Edmund, second duke, died 
Without issue, 173t> (vi ) George GrenviU^ 
Eail Temple (son of George Grenv lUe, Premier 
1763 — 6o, and brother of Lord Grenville, 
Premier 1806 — 7), created Marquis of the 
toyn of Buckingham, county Bucks, 1784 
His son was created duke m 1822 

BuGkingham, Henry Stafford, Dlxe 
OF (d 1483), was the eldest son ot Humphre} , 
Duke of Buckingham, b} Margaret Beaufoit, 
daughter and heuess of Edmund, Duke ot 
Somerset He was doubly connected witli 
the royal family, and his marnage with 
Cdtheime W oodv ille, daughter of ! ai 1 Riv ers, 
made him brother-in-law to Edward IV H< 
was one of Richaid Ill’s great supporteis, 
and was the chief agent m obtaining tho 
crow n for him But before Richard bad been 
on the throne many months Buckingham 
became ahenated from him, the chief reason 
being apparently Richard’s refusal to gne 
him any poibion of the inheritance of the 
Bohuns to which Buckingham had a claim 
Infl.uenced by Morton, Bishop of El}, ho 
entered into a project for calhng over Henn , 
Eail of Richmond This scheme was sup- 
poiiied by the Woodville party, and Bucking- 
ham arranged that he should head a rising in 
the west of England, whale Richmond was to 
land in the south But the insurrection 
ended in failure Buckingham had raised i 
small force in Wales, hut dll the bridges over 
the Severn were broken down, while 
unusually heavy lains had so swelled the 
nveis as to make them impassable Being 
unable to get provisions, most of his men 
aeserted, and Buckingham himself took 
refuge in Shropshire, but was betrayed bv 
one of his retainers, taken to Salishuiy, and 
executed there 

BxLGkiiLglLam, Edward Stafford, Dukp 
OF (d 1521), the eldest son of Henry, Duko 
of Buckingham, was restored by Henr} 
VII to all his father’s dignities and posses- 
sions In 1521 he was tried and executed 
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for high treason, the chief e\idence for the 
charge being that he had ungaaidedly let fall 
some expressions to the effect that he would 
he entitled to succeed to the throne should 
the king chance to die without issue Ko 
doubt his A>nnection with the royal line wis 
his real offence in the ej es of the king The 
office of Constable, which the Duke of Buck- 
ingham inherited from the Bohuns, Earls ot 
Hereford, was forfeited by his presumed 
offence, and was never aftei wards revived m 
England 

Buckm^ham, George Yilliers, Duke 
OF, born Aug 20, lo92, was a jounger son of 
Sir George Villiers of Biookslej Tn 1614 
he was Srst brought before the notice of 
James I , and, being an active, handsome, 
and intelligent jouth his compamonship 
served to amuse the leisure hours of the 
king In 161 0 , after the fall of the former 
favourite, Cair, Earl of Somerset, Yilliers 
v^s left without a rival in the king s fa\ our 
In 1616, he was cieated Yiscount Yillieis 
in 1617 he became Earl, in 1618, Marquis of 
Buckingham By the loj^al boimtv he was 
made one of the riche&t noblemen in England, 
and all the patronage of the court was placed 
in his hands Few men could endure such 
rapid and unmerited advancement without 
detriment to their character Buckingham 
was a vain and arrogant man, not ready 
to take advice, and not content that any 
should hold office who did not owe their pro- 
motion to his good will Charges of malver- 
sation were brought against vaiious officials, 
and seveial noblemen ot high birth deprived 
of their offices But although some reforms 
were effected in the public service, and 
although Buckmgham was not peroonally 
avaricious, the atmosphere of the court re 
mained venal Those who sought promotion, 
if they had not directly to purchase office, 
were expected to requite the service m one 
form or another, to win the favour of Buck 
ingham’s dependants, or pos«»ibly marry one 
of his needy relations Ovei the direction 
of James’s foreign policy Buf kingham, during 
the hrst part of his caieer, exercised no 
appreciable influence In 1619 the Pro- 
testants of Bohemia had risen in rebellion 
against their king, the Emperor Ferdinand, 
and had bestowed the crown on James’s 
Protestant son-in-law, the Elector Palatine 
The Palatinate had been in consequence 
invaded by a Spamsh armv James hoped 
to get it restored to the Elector by nego 
tiating a treaty of marriage between Prince 
Charles and the Spanish Infanta Bucking- 
ham, as personal motiv es prompted him, joined 
those who approved of a Spanish alliance or 
those who desired to render assistance to the 
Protestant party in Germany In 1620 he 
had married a Catholic, Lady Catherine 
Manners, and in 1622 his attitude became 
more decided He entered into a close 


friendship with the Sp mish ambassador, 
Gondomir, and the following ;jear prevailed 
on James to let him and the pnnee go to 
Spam, under the behef that once there they 
could readilj prevail on Philip lY to restore 
his lands to the Elector krriv ed at 'Madrid 
Buckmgham soon discovered his delusion 
The Spmiards wanted toleration for the 
English Catholics, but lefused in return to 
hind themselv es in any way about the P tla- 
tinate During his absence James conferred 
on Buckingham the title of duke The new 
duke and Charles both returned home, irate 
with the Spaniards and eager to declare wai 
A Parliament was summoned and its support 
asked (1624> For a time the duke wis 
immensel}- popular, but his popularity was 
short lived He had man;y schemes in his 
head for the recov ery of the Palatinate, but 
he had not the qualities of a statesmm, and 
did not understand the first conditions ot 
success A treaty was agreed on for th( 
mamage of Charles with Henrietta Maria, the 
sister of Louis XIII , m which concessions 
were made in favour of the English Catholics, 
although a distmct promise had been given 
to the Parhament that nothing of the soit 
idiould he done ^Tames and Buckingham 
expected that in return Louis w ould aid them 
to recov er the Palatinate, but they were soon 
undeceived Dire misery and misfortune 
befell an isolated body of 12 000 men sent to 
pass through Holland and fight their way into 
the heart of Germany In March, 1625, 
James died and Charles, who was deeply 
attached to the duke, came to the throne A 
Parliament was summoned from which Charles 
parted in displeasure because it expressed 
distrust of the duke’s capacity 4 . fleet 
despatched to Cadiz to seize Spanish treasure 
ships returned without effecting its object 
Want of money led to the summoning of a 
second Parliament, which impeached the duke 
and was angrily dissolv ed by the king (1626) 
Buckingham, alwajs buoyant and sanguine, 
believed that if he could achieve success ho 
should recover popularity Anger against 
the French king led to a declaration of wai 
with France, and Buckingham sailed in com- 
mand of a fleet to succour the Protestant 
town of La Eochelle, which had rebelled 
against Louis (1627) He effected a landing 
on the Isle of Rhe, but was subsequently 
diiven off by the French with heavy lovs 
The king summoned a third Parliament, 
which passed the Petition of Right and after- 
wards drew up a Remonstrance askinglfehat 
Buckingham should bo i amoved from office 
(1628) In consequence, the Parliament was 
dissolved, and popular feeling became more 
excited than ever against the duke* He ’^s 
at Portsmouth, preparing a second exp|dii»fi 
for the relief of Rochelle, when as he 
room where he had breakfasts I he was 
stabbed to the heart by a discontented officer, 
John Felton, who had served under him, and 
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who tliought with one hlow to avenge his 
piivate wrongs and nd his conntrj of a 
public enemy (Aug 22, 1628) 

The fxdlest account of Buckingham is to ^ 
found m John 5 orster s Life oj El lot S E 
Oaxdmer, Hist ef England 1603 1642 

[BUG] 

Bnckuifiliaiin, Geoegb Yilliees, ^nd 
Duke o7^1627, d I6i>8), was the son of the 
flrstduke He senedintheEo-valist ^iny.^cl 
W'as present at the battle of Worcester, after 
which he retired to the Continent He ve 
turned to England m 16o7, and marned tne 
daughter of Lord Fairfax, through whose m 
duence he was able to recover a portion oi nis 
large estates At the Eestoration he was made 
Master of the Hoise and a Prii j Councillor 
£n 1666 he took part with the Opposition in 
Farliament, and on a charge of having en- 
deal oured to excite a mutinj^ in the fleet he 
was committed to the Tower, hut m less than 
a year he was pardoned On fhe formation 
of the Cabal ministry in 1668 he be^me one 
of its chief members, and when it fell in 16 /3 
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part m public affairs, and spent the rest oi 
hia hfe at his seat m Yorkshire In his 
private character he ranks as the most 
profligate member of the most profligate court 
England has ever seen He was strongly 
suspected of having hired Colonel Blood to 
fissassinate the Duke of Ormond, while his 
seduction of the Countess of Shrewsbury and 
the death of the earl in a duel with Bucking- 
ham created a fearful sensation even m those 
days He is thus described hy Dryden, under 
the name of Zimn, in some famous lines of 
Absalom and Achitophel ’ — 

** A wtain SO various that he seemed to he, 

Kot one but all mankind s epitome 
SttfE in opuuons always in the wrong 
Was everything by starts and nothing long 
and praising were his usual themes 
And. both to show his judgment in extremes 
laughed himself from court then sought relief 
By forming parties but could ne er be chief 


Buckingham,” says Jtanke, “ is a forecast 
the Kegenfc [Orleans] and Dubois In 
natures of this kind everything works to 
gather, amusement and labour, distraction 
md exertion, good and had the most refined 
^julture can go with intolerable insolence for 
«uch men have e\er> kmd of ambition, they 
must be first m everything and remain first 
Social considerations and sympathies caused 
hy hatred of predecessors determme their 
political action or inaction ” Macaulay de 
scnbes him as “a sated man of pleasure, 
who turned to ambition as to a pastime ” 

Carte, Life of Ormonde Burnet Hist of His 
Own Time Raaake Hist of Eng Macaulay 
Hist of Eng Buckinghams miscellaneous 
were printed in one vol 8vo, 1704 


BuckinglLamsliirey t^ 0 H^ Sheffield, 
Duke of (b 1649, d 1721), was the son of 


Edmund, Lord Mulgrave On his fathers 
death (1658), he became Earl of Mulgrave 
In 1666 he served against the Dutch and 
returned home to take command of a troop ot 
horse Again, m 1672, he was appointed 
captain of a ship of eighty -four <^guiis, and as 
soon as he came hack from sea was made 
colonel ot a regiment of foot Subsequently 
he passed over to France to learn the art of 
war under Tureime On his return Mul- 
grave engaged in a professional quarrel with 
the Duke ot Monmouth, and bitterly offended 
the royal family by entei taming hopes of the 
hand of Prmcess, afterwards Q,ueen, Anne 
In 1680 he was sent to destroy Moorish 
pirates who were attacking Tangiers On 
the accession of James II he was created 
Fnvy Councillor and Lord Chamberlam 
After the Bevolution Mulgrave readily took 
the oath of allegiance to William and Mary 
William created him Marquis of Normanby, 
and named him a Cabinet Councillor In 
1703 lie was created Duke ot FTormaniyy, 
and soon afterwards Duke of Buckingham- 
shire, and in this year built Buckmgham 
House He was compelled to resign office 
for caballing with Nottingham and Eiochester 
against Godolphm and Marlborough Forth- 
with he became a violent member of the Oppo- 
sition, and was struck off the hst of the Pnvy 
Council (1707) In 1710, however, when the 
Tories were restored to power, he was made 
Steward of the Household, and on the death 
of Rochester, Lord President He entered 
eagerly into the plots for the restoration of 
the Stuarts, and is said hy Swift to have been 
the only man he knew who was sincere m his 
mtentions The death of Anne destroyed his 
hopes The remainder of his life was spent 
m pohtical disgrace Buckingham wrote 
some poems, the best known cf which are the 
Hssay on Satire and the Essa^ on Eoetty 

Johnson In/ees of the Poets Bnmet Hist of 
His Ovm Time 

Buenos Ayres, Expedition's against 
(1806 — 1807) In the spring of 1806, Sir 
Home Popham who was m command of the 
naval forces at the Cape of Good Hope, with- 
out any authority from the home government 
sailed from the Cape taking with him all 
the naval force, and 1,500 troops The arma- 
ment arrived off Buenos Ayres on the 24th 
June No time was wasted, and on the 28th 
the land forces surprised and captured Buenos 
Ayres, while a feint was made by the fleet 
against Monte Video But the inhabitants 
secretly organised an insurrection which broke 
out on August 4th, and was assisted from 
without hy the mihtia of the surroundmg 
districts The British gamson, after a stout 
resistance, was overpowered, and the sur- 
■vivors were made prisoners of war, though 
Sir Home Popham escaped with the squadron 
and anchored for a while at the mouth of 
the river A fresh force of 3,000 troops 
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was de«ipatclied, under Sir Samuel Auch- | 
muty, who, on the 2nd Fehruar>, 1807, 
assaulted Monte Video, and carried it hj 
storm after a most stubborn conflict, m which 
the British loss was 600 In June, Auchmut'v 
was joined^b} General Ciaufuid with re- 
mforcements, which brought up the total of 
the British forces to 9,000 men , and Generil 
V hitelocke was sent out to take command of 
the whole force On the 5th Julj, an attack 

I as made, without due preparation or desigii, 
on Buenos Avres The town had no regular 
fortih cations, and the inhabitants trusted 
s dely to their advantageous position on the 
roofs and towers Prom these points of 
\ intage the attacking troops weie met b\ a 
destructive fire On the right, Auchmut\ 
seized the Plaza de Toros, with its large 
stoies of all sorts, but this advantage was 
moie than counterbalanced by the defeat 
of the English at all other quarters Next 
morning the Spanish geneial offered to re- 
st»re all British prisoners on condition of the 
evacuation of Monte V ideo, and all the rest 
of the region of the La Plata , and the situa- 
tion was so hopeless that the English general 
was glad to obtain such easy terms 

Alison, Sist of Eui ope 

Bulls, Papal, are the letters issued by 
the Popes in their ofiicial capacitj , addressed to 
individuals or commumties usually on matteis 
of doctrine Papal letters maj be either Briefs 
or Bulls The latter are considered the more 
authoritative and important The} are m- 
vanabl} written in Latin on thick parchment, 
in angular archaic characters, and sealed 
w ith the bulla or globular seal of lead attached 
to the document by threads of silk or hemp 
The brief is written in cursive characters, on 
paper or thin parchment, and sealed in wax 
with the seal of the Ei'sherman {stih annitlo 
liscatoris) It gen cialh refeis to matters of ' 

di&cipline B> an ordinince of the Conqueror, 
ecclesiastics m England were forbidden to re 
ceive letters from the Pope, unless thc} had pro 
\iousl> obtained the TO V dl permission Ro\al 
letters, foi bidding the introduction of papal 
bulls without licence, were issued b}. Edward 

II in 1307, and b} Edwird III in 1327 and 
1376 To procure or publish them was de- 
cl lied high treason by 13 Eliz , cap 2 [For 
the various bulL of importance, see under their 
titles, eg, Clericis Laicos, and for the 
whole subject see Pa.pa.c\ ] 

The various hulls relating to England as well 
as to other countries are to be found in the 
BuUaiiumMag lumRomanum Luxemburg 1727 
&c 

Bulwer, Edwird L'iTTO\ [Littov, 
Lord ] 

Bulwer, Sir He\ry [Balling, Lord ] 

Bundelkiliuud The name of the district 
between Oude, Malwa, Berar, and Bengal 
It was conquered by Pajput tribes in the 
Hist -7* 


I fourteenth centnrj, and, though exposed 
tj frequent attacks from the Mohammedans, 
it always managed to reoist them success- 
full} In the middle of the eighteenth 
centur}, however, lar^e portions passed into 
the possession of the Peishwa, and towards 
the end of the centurv the whole province 
was in Mahratta hands The Treat} of 
Bassem ceded a portion of the terntor} to 
England, and soon afterwards the Pajah 
Bahadur was induced to part with his large 
territories in Bundelkhund, receiving corn- 
pens ition elsewhere On the extinction of 
the Peishwas mdependence in ISIS, all his 
so\ereign rights in Bundelkhund were finall} 
ceded to the British 

Bunker Hill, The Battle op (June 17, 
177o), is noticeable as the first important 
battle of the War of American Independence 
Boston IS separated b} a narrow channel or 
arm of the sea from the suburb of Charleston 
On June 12th General Gage had declared 
martial law, and was in possession of Charles 
ton and Boston To secure his position in 
the former, it was necessarj^ for him to 
occupv two hills which commanded it — 
Breed Hill and Bunker Hill The latter was 
f irther from Charlebton, but was the higher 
of the two, and dominated Breed Hill and 
Charleston On the night of the 16th a bod} 
of American militia were sent to seize it 
When on the next morning they were 
desened on the top of Breed Hill, which 
they had occupied b} mistake, Gage deter- 
mmed to attack them Three thousand 
regulars, under Howe and Bigot, assaulted 
the position in front, unsupported h} anj 
movement from the rear Twice they were 
driven back, but in the third attempt the\ 
were joined by Clinton, and succeeded in 
dislodging the defenders who, howev er, 

' made good their retreat to Prospect Hill, 
where the> encamped Thc loss of the 
a«*sailints in so fierce an a&sault was 226 
killed and 828 wounded ind missing In 
the cour&c of the assault, Charleston had 
been set on fire bv the British tioops under 
Howe, and the exasperation caused b} this 
act far mote than countei balanced an> gain 
resulting to them from the battle, especialh 
as they remained idl} watching Washington, 
who was in the greatest difficulties, and quite 
unable to offer an} seiious resistance to 
"Vigorous measures 

Bancroft Hist of Amcnca Stanhope Hist 
of Jrng 

BxLrdett, Sir Frwcis (b 1770, ^ 1644), 
the son of feir Robert Burdett, entered Par- 
liament in 1796 as member for Boroughbiudge 
In 1797 he brought forward a motion for 
Parliamentar} Reform, and m the following 
} ear Mgorously protestc d against the attempts 
of the government to gag the press Two 
}cars later he devoted all his energies to 
prevent the su'*pension of the Habeas Corpus 
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Act, and to secure better provision being 
made for political prisoners In 1802 he was 
elected for Middlesex, and was re elected at 
the head of the poll on the former election 
being declared void At the election of 1806 
he issued a celebrated address to the Middlesex 
electors, and on being re-elected gai e a warm 
support to the administration of Fox and 
Lord Grenville On the resignation of that 
government he stood for Westminster, and 
was easiU elected In 1810 he w’as convicted 
by the House of Commons of having com- 
mitted a breach of privilege m a certain 
letter addressed to his constituents Burdett 
refused to surrender to the Speal^er’s warrant, 
and the people defended his house The 
result was a senes of riots, in which the 
people were fired upon, and some of them 
tilled Burdett pioeeeded to bung actions 
against the Speaker, and nearl\ everj one 
wtio had had a hand, m his commitment to 
the Tower, but was unsuccessful His im- 
pnsonment terminated \Mth the prorogation 
of Paihament, and he resumed his place at 
the beginning of the session of 1811, when 
he chiefli occupied himself in opposing the 
Begency Bill In 1 81 9 , after m \ am attempt- 
ing to induce the House to consider the con- 
duct of the Manchester magistrates at Peter- 
loo, he vented his feelings in a letter to his 
constituents, for which he was sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment, with a fine of 
£2,000 In 1822 he supported Lord John 
Russell’s proposed Reform Bill, and contmued 
one of its warmest advocates till it was 
carried After this Sir Francis graduaEy 
fell awaj from the Liberals He denounced 
the alliance, which took place shortly after- 
wards, between the mim^ry and O’Connell, 
retired from Brookes’s Club, and openly 
joined the Tones In 1837 he was returned 
as Conservative member for North Wilts 
Till his death in 1844 he contmued to repre- 
sent that constituency 

Lord Holland s Memoii s Life md Opinions 
of Earl Gi ey Peel s Henioirs Walpole Rist 
of Eng /lom 1815, Roebuck, Eejoim Emlia 
ment 

Bnrford, I he of (762), between 

the West Saxons, under Outhred, and the 
Mercians, under Etbelbald, resulted m the 
\ictory of the former and the maintenance 
of the independence of Wessex 

Burgess. A, is, properly speaking, the 
inhabitant oi a borough or town exercising 
a trade there, and enjoyung the nghts of 
freedom or citizenship In the early days of 
the boroughs, the burgesses were the owners 
of land the owners oi houses rfiops, or 
gardens , the burgage tenants, from whose 
burgages the firma burgi, or rent, was ongi 
nally due In a trading town they would 
be the members of the gild, and m the 
judicial work of the town they were the class 
who furnished the judices and curatores ” 


They were also the electors of the municipal 
magistrates m cases where the corporations 
liad not become close, and were m most 
cases the holders of the parhamentary 
franchise The priiuleges of the burgesses 
were m former times \ery cofjsiderable — 
e g , participation in the income of the 
corporation, exclusu e right of trading within 
the borough, and the like These privileges 
have, howeier, been swept away by the 
Municipal Corporations Act of 1833, and the 
burgesses are now simply the constituency 
which elects the borough council The term 
burgess, too, is often applied to the represen- 
tatives of a borough m Parliament By a 
law of Edward II , the burgesses returned 
for any town were entitled to two shillmgs 
a day for expenses, and the practice of 
paying members of Parliament was occa- 
sionally resorted to up to the reign of 
Charles II By an Act of Henry V it was 
decreed that a burgees of Parliament must 
be- resident m the borough which returned 
him , but this, howei er, was not enforced for 
long [Towns, Elections ] 

Mereweather and Stephens Risi ofBoiougJis 
G-rant On Coipoiations Madox Fiima Bmgi 
Brady On Boi oughs Stephen Commentai les 
Stubbs Const Bist especaally chaps xi and 
xxj Gneist Self Gove: nment 

Burgh, Hubert de (d 1243), first appears 
in history as one of Richard I ’s ministers 
In 1199 John made him his Chambeilam On 
the capture of Prmoe Arthur, in 1202, he was 
entrusted wuth the charge of the impnsoned 
prince at Rouen, and contmued a faithful 
and active servant of John durmg the re- 
mainder of that king’s reign In 1215 he 
wras^ appointed J usticiar, and in the next year 
bravely defended Dover Castle against the 
French, who wmre compelled to raise the siege, 
and shortly afterwards defeated by De Burgh 
m a naval engagement in the Channel On the 
death of William. Marshall he became Regent 
of the kingdom, the custody of the king s per- 
son being entrusted to Peter des Roches Be- 
tween these two there was constant rivalry, De 
Burgh representing the English, Des Roches 
the foreign interest In 1224 the reckless 
turbulence of Falkes de Breaute gave De 
Burgh an oppcw:timity of getting nd of the 
foreigners De Breaute was banished, and, 
on the king attaining his majority in 1227, 
De Burgh attained supreme power by the 
exile of his great rii al, Des Roches In this 
year also he was raised to the earldom of 
Kent, and, in 1228, he was appointed 
Justiciar for life From this date till 1232 
England was entirely in his hands, and was, 
on the whole, well governed In 1232 the 
intngues of I)es Roches, who had been per- 
mitted to return, and the king’s weariness of 
restraint, occasioned his fall He was accused 
of connivance with Twenge m his attacks on 
the Italian clergy, and the emptiness of the 
treasury was attributed to the mismanage- 
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ment of the minister He was driven from 
office, and for the next two years suffered the 
cruellest persecution at the hands of the 
monarch for vhom he had done so much 
The disgrace of Des Roches in 1234 restored 
him to fa’idtlr, but he did not resume his 
office, and the remainder of his life waa spent 
in retirement, broken only bj occasional 
appearances in the political arena, as in 1238, 
when he supported the king against the 
po'werfiil baronial confedeiac;y headed by 
Richard of Cornwall Hubert’s polic} was a 
thoroughly national one He resisted the 
encroachments of the Pope and the rapacity 
of the foreigners, as well as the arbitraiiness 
of the king and the turbulence of the barons 
His aim was, however, limited to a restoia- 
tion of the administiatue system and pohcy 
of Henry II It is said that an Essex black- 
smith, when ordered to put chains on Hubei t, 
rephed, “Do what you will with me rather 
would I die than put fetters on him Is not 
he ^hat faithful and magnanimous Hubert, 
who hath so often snatched England from the 
ravages of foreigners and restored England 
to England? ’ 

Roger of Wendover Matthew Pans Chtomca 
Majoia "Fosb Judges qf Eng [PSP] 

Burfflij'WALTER Httssey {b 1743, df 1783), 
was a cmebrated Irish barrister and politician 
He made a most successful practice at the 
bar, and was appomted Pnme Sergeant in 
1779 As a member of the Irish Parliament 
he belonged to the national party of Flood 
and Grattan, he approved of the volunteers, 
and for a brilliant speech on a free trade 
motion of Grattan’s, in which he described 
the condition of Ireland as one of “ smothered 
war,” he thought it necessary to resign office 
Towards the end of his life he cooled towards 
the Volunteer mo\ement, fearing that it 
would embroil England and Ireland, but 
supported the cause of Irish independence 
at the risk of all chances of preferment Just 
before his death he was appointed Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer Hussey Burgh is 
described as the best every^'-day speaker of the 
Insh Parliament, though his manner was 
that of a lawyer He was a vain and ostenta 
tious man, and died hea'vily in debt, but his 
habilities were paid by a Parliamentary grant 
proposed by Grattan on account of his in- 
tegrity and patriotism 

Iiecky Leader s of Euhhc Op^n^on in L eland 
Orattan Life and Times of Grattan 

Bur^hliead, The Battle of (1040), was 
fought oetween Thorfinn, Earl of Orkney 
and Caithness, and King Duncan who was at 
tempting to seize the territories of the Earls 
of Orkney on the mainland It resulted in a 
victory for Thorfinn 

Btirgliersll; Henry de {b circa 1290, d 
1340), was a nephew of Lord Badlesmere, 
through whose influence he was made Bishop 
of Lincoln in 1320 He was suspected of 


comphcity with his uncle in 1322, and was 
deprived of his bishopric, though he seems to 
have been restored before the end of the 
reign He sided with the queen and Mortimer 
against Edward II , and lor his support he 
was made Treasurer, and, in 1328, Chancellor, 
which office he held till the fall of Mortimer 
He was frequenth employ ed by Edward III , 
and died at Ghent, whither he had gone on 
diplomatic business 

Burgoyne, John, Lielt -Gen (h 1730, 
d 1792), a natural son of Loid Bingley, in 
1762 acted as brigadier-general under Lord 
Tv raw lev m Portugal, where he greatlv 
distinguished himself bv a most daring and 
successful raid upon a strong body of troops 
who were guardmg the magazines at Valentia 
In 177o he was appointed to a command in 
America The next v ear he was summoned 
home to adv ise the king on colomal questions, 
but returned to his command in 1777, when 
he at once issued an inv itation to the nativ es 
to jom the English flag He then organised 
an expedition in order to yoin Chnton, who 
was advancing from the south Before they 
could meet, however, Burgoyne had en- 
countered such difficulties that he was com- 
pelled to surrender on the L7th Oct at 
Saratoga He was allowed to come home on 
parole, and, no sooner had he arnv ed than the 
Opposition made overtures to him to lay the 
blame of the disaster on the government 
He thus became odious to the ministry , whom 
he charged with mismanagement in not 
supplying him with proper resources, and 
the king meanwhile refused to see him, or to 
allow him a court-martial, which he demanded 
This the ministry also strenuouslv opposed, 
knowmg that the corruption of the War 
Department would come out if any inquiry 
were held In 1779 Burgoyne refused to go 
hack to America, on the ground that his 
honour did not compel him to do so , and the 
mimstry seized the opportunity to dismiss 
him from the army On the Rockingham 
ministry coming in in 1782, he was reinstated, 
and appointed Commander m chief in Ireland 
Burgoyne’ s previous services lead us to infer 
that the disaster of Saratoga was not entirely 
due to himself , and this idea is confirmed hy 
the steady refusal of the government to 
allow any inquiry In the absence of that 
mquii^ , it IS difficult to form a y ust estimate 
of Burgoyme’s merits 

Russell Fox Letteis of Junius Stanhope 
JECist of Eng 

Burgoyne, Sir John (b 1782, d 1871), 
the son of General Burgoyne, was educated at 
Eton and Woolwich, and, in 1793, received a 
commission m the Royal Engineers In 1800 
he sailed for the Mediterranean with Sir 
Ralph Abercromhy, and saw active service 
throughout the French wars in Sicily, Egypt, 
Sweden, Portugal, and Spain He was with Sir 
John. Moore at the retreat to Corunna , and, 
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la most of the great "battles and sieges of the 
Peninsular War, he was first or second in 
command of the Engineers In 1812 he was 
sent to Xew Orleans as commanding Engineer 
under Sir Edward Pakenhim, and, m conse 
quence, was not present at Waterloo, though 
he returned m time to form one of the arm} 
of occupation at Pins m the middle of Jul}, 
1815 During the long peace he held some 
important cimI appointments When the 
Russian War was on the verge of breaking 
out he was sent to Constantinople to report on 
the measures necessai} tor the defence of the 
Ottoman Empiie, and, on his return was 
appointed Lieut General on the staff of the 
arm} of the Eist It was Sir John Bur- 
go\ne who was most stienuous in dis 
suadmg Lord Ragian from attacking Sebas- 
topol on the noi*th, and supported with equal 
warmth the flank march and attack on the 
south side Prom the hist he pointed out the 
Slalakoft as the ke} of the entire position and 
conducted the siege operations before Sebas- 
topol up to the middle or end of March, ISoa, 
when he was recalled to England, lea\mg 
Sir Harr\ Jones to complete the work Soon 
after he was created a baronet, and subse- 
quently receued a field-marshal’s baton, and 
the appomtment of Constable of the Tower 

Burgundy, RELiTiovs with Of the 
ten Burgundies that history knows, England 
had important dealings only with the French 
iief , the duchy of Burgund} , under its last 
Ime of Valois dukes The imperial free 
county of Burgundy (Pranche Comte) also he 
longed to them The} began with Philip the 
Bold (le Hardi), whose \alour at Poitiers was 
rewarded by his father John with the grant 
of the 'vacant duchy on his taking the hand of 
its heiress {1 363) The acquisition of Flanders, 
so closely hound to England by economical 
and political ties, hostility to Louis of Orleans, 
whose championship of Richard II and 
absolutism in\ olved his hostility to the Lan- 
castrian monaichs, first brought the house 
into intimate relations with England The 
Burgundians and Armagnacs fought for 
supiemacy under the mad Charles VI , and 
their feuds gave ample opportunity to 
English interv ention Both united to with 
stand Henr} V , and met a common defeat at 
Agincourt (1415) But the murder of John 
the 5 earless (1407 — 1419) on the bridge of 
Monterean, at the instance of the Dauphin and 
the Armagnacs, led to Burgundy throwing 
its whole weight on the English side Paris 
the centre of Burgundian influence, welcomed 
the entry of Henry V and the new duke, 
Philip the Good (1419—1467) Dp to 1436, 
this close alliance enabled the English to re- 
tain their hold of North France But the 
nationalist revi\al stirred even Phihp, the 
death of the Duke of Bedford broke his close 
famil\ tie to the English house, and the 
mad attempt of Humphre;} of Gloucester on 


Holland and Hainault completed the alien- 
ation which led to the Peace of Airas (1435) 
between Burgund} and France, and e'v en an 
attack on Calais from our old ally In the 
Wars of the Roses, Philip and his son 
Charles generall} S} mpathise<f' with the 
Lancastrians Charles the Bold (1467 — 1477) 
regarded his descent from John of Gaunt 
through his Spanish mother as making him a 
member of the Lancastrian house, and he 
showed the greatest sympathy with the exiles 
whom Edward IV ’s accession had driven 
to the Netherlands But he could not afford 
to quarrel with Edward, and as Louis XI 
defimtel} supported Warwick, and reconciled 
him "With Margaret of Anjou, Charles ver} 
unwilling!} -joined the Yorkist cause, and 
married Edward’s sister Margaiet When in 
1469 Edward was driven from England by 
Margaret and Warwick, he found refuge in 
the Netherlands, but a personal interview 
onl} produced personal hostilit} between him 
and Charles Despite Charles’s madeqiihte 
support, Edward won back his crown, and 
fear of France caused the lenewal of the 
pohtical alliance In 1474 a common ex- 
pedition against France was determined upon, 
but Charles lingered at Neuss, and came at last 
without an arm} , so Edward, in the Treaty of 
Pecquigu} (147o), abandoned Burgund} for 
France The marriage of Mar}, Charles’s 
daughter, with Maximilian I , brought 
i landers and England into new relations 
that passed on to the Austro Spanish Alliance 
But the conquest of Burgundy hy Louis on 
Charles’s death (1477) put an end to the 
independent existence of the House of 
Burgundy 

Co mines M^moires, Barante Sistovre des 
Dues de Bout gogne Kirke Chat les the Bold 
J Qairdner Prefaces to The Boston Lettet s 
[TFT] 

Burke, The Family op, was founded in 
Ireland by William Fitzaldelm de Burgh, 
a descendant of Robert Mortain, and first 
cousin of the great Justiciar, Hubert de Burgh 
He was the seneschal of Henry I , and was 
made Viceroy of Ireland in 1176 In 1225 
Henry III bestowed the pro-vince of Con- 
naught on Richard de Burgh, son of Fitz- 
aldelm, who, after a violent struggle with the 
O’Coimors, succeeded in establishing himself 
there His son Walter became Earl of Ulster 
in right of his wife Maude, daughter of Hugh 
de Lacy, and at this point the De Bnighs 
split up into two families — those of Ulster and 
Connaught Of the Ulster line, Richard de 
Burgh, known as the Red Earl, taking ad 
vantage of the weakness of the Fitzgeralds, 
raised the De Burghs to the position of the 
most powerful family in Ireland The Ulster 
earldom expired with his grandson William, 
murdered in 1333 by the English of Ulster 
His daughter Elizabeth afterwards married 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, son of Edward 
III , whereby the earldom of Ulster became 
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eventually attached to the rojal family 
in the person ot Edwaid IV The De 
Burghs of Connaught, scorning to hold then 
lands of a woman, and fearing that their 
possessions might pass bj m image into 
other hands/dedared themseh es independent 
of Enghsh law, and renounced English 
customs They assumed the name of Burke 
and divided Connaught between them, Sir 
William, ancestor of the Clanricaides, 
taking Galway with the title of Mac William 
Oughter (the Upper), and Sir Edmund, 
ancestor of the Ma\ os, taking o with the 
title of MacWilliam Eighter (the Lower) 
The firbt Earl of Clanricarde, created in 1:)43, 
was WiUiim or Uiick, “of the heads ’ so- 
called from his victories o\ er the Geraldines 
In 1576 the Burkes, fearing that Connaught 
^as to be colonised as Ulster had been, 
broke out into open rebelhon Thereupon 
their territories were utterly laid waste, 
and the race was nearlj evtinguished In 
If^o, Wentworth’s commission of inquir\ 
into defecti\ e titles declared the lands of the 
Burkes to have lapsed to the crown Ulick, 
however, the fifth earl, and second Earl of 
St Albans, was created Marquis of Clanricarde 
for his services in subduing the rebellion 
of 1641, and he is the direct ancestoi of the 
present marquis 

Burke 5 Edmlnd {b 1729, d 1797), bom in 
Dublin, was educated at Trinitj College, and 
came to London to stud> at the Middle 
Temple in 17o0 The study of law was not 
congenial to him , and he soon deserted it 
for literature His first attempts in this 
field were made in l7o6, and consisted of A 
Vindication of ITatmal Society^ which was 
intended as a satire on Bolingbroke’s theory 
of the origin of society, and ^ Fhilosophical 
Inquiry into the Oiigin of oui Ideas on the 
Sublime and Beautiful^ which was warmlj 
praised by such judges as Lessmg and Kant 
In 1759 the first volume of the Annual Begis- 
ter was published, and contamed a survey by 
Burke of the chief events of the year In 
1761 he accompanied “ Single speech ” Hamil- 
ton, who was private secretary to Lord Halifax, 
to Ireland The connection lasted four years, 
at the end of which time Burke threw up 
a pension which Hamilton had procuied for 
him, and returned to England In tne s ime 
vear Bockingham came into office and ap- 
pointed Burke his secretary In Dec , 176'), 
through the influence of Lord Vemey, Burke 
was returned to Parhament for Wendover, 
and lost no time in making himself known to 
the House by a speech on the American 
colonies, which won for him a compliment 
irom Pitt In 1769 he wrote his remarkable 
pamphlet, Obsei vations on the esent State of 
the J^fation Burke was always on the side 
of constitutional order and liberty on such 
questions as the right of a constituenc\ to 
choose its own representative, the freedom 


of the press, the legality of general warrants 
issued by Parliament, and the relations of a 
colony to the mother countiy In 1770 he 
published Thoughts on the F)ts€nt Discontents^ 
which, though unsuctes ful as a pamphlet, 
placed its author in the front lank of political 
philosophers In 1772 he was offered the 
dir^^ction of a commission, which was to ex- 
amine the details of e\er\ department in 
India, but loyalty to his party made him 
dechne the ofler In April, 1774, he made 
one of the most celebrated of all his great 
speeches — that on American taxation In 
November, 1774, he was invited to stand for 
Bristol, and represented that citv for six 
years In March, 1775, he moved his resolu 
tions m favour of conciliation with America 
he urged the government to recognise the old 
constitutional maxim that taxation without 
representation is illegal, to return to the old 
custom of accepting what grants the general 
assemblies of the colonies should freely con- 
tiibute, and above all things not to enter upon 
civil war Two years later Burke addressed 
a letter to the Shenfifs of Bristol, in which, 
in the clearest and most independent way , he 
explained to his constituents the prinuples 
which had guided him m his policy towards 
the colonies In Feb , 1780, he brought in 
his resolutions for the amendment of the 
administration His first proj ect w as directed 
against the corruption of Parliament and the 
sources of that corruption, and was contained 
in a plan for the better security of the inde 
pendence of Pkrliament, and the economical 
reformation of the civil and other establish 
ments In the same y ear Burke retired fiom 
the representation of Bristol, finding that his 
independence was distasteful to the electois 
Lord Bockinghams influence, however, ob- 
tained for him the seat of Malton in York- 
shire and on that nobleman succeeding Lord 
North in 1782, he accepted the Payunastership 
of the Forces On the death of Lord Bocking- 
ham in July, his ministry became dmded 
against itself Lord Shelburne succeeded to 
the Premiership and Burke, Pox, and Sheri- 
dan resigned The combination against him 
proved too strong for Shelburne, and in April, 
1783, he made way for a coalition ministry 
under the nominal lead of the Duke of Port- 
land Burke returned to the Pay Office, and 
immediately committed a grave indiscretion 
in restoring two clerks who had been sus- 
pended for malv er&atiou The most important 
act of this administration was the introduction 
of Fox’s India Bill, which seems to have been 
devised and draw n by Burke Buike and Fox 
advocated the measure with all their energy 
and power , but the king saw his opportunity 
of getting nd of a ministry which he disliked, 
and successfuUy used his influence to have 
the Bill thrown out by the Peers This suc- 
cess he followed up by’’ dismissing the minis- 
try and sending for Put, who in Jan , 178^, 
became Prime Mimster The India Bill, 
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which Pitt introduced, was a compromise, of 
much narrower scope than Pox’s Bill, and 
seems to have escaped any \iGlent attack 
from Burke He, however, vigoroush attacked 
Pitt’s Irish policj , as well as the commercial 
treaty with France A more glorious held 
for the exercise of his pov ers was now opened 
for Burke in the prosecution of Warren 
Hastings In April, 17S6, Burke, in answer 
to a challenge from Hastings’s fnends laid 
before Parliament his charges The first 
charge was thrown out the second and third 
were supported h> Pitt and earned hj so 
large a majority that in ]Mi\, 1787, Burke 
brought forward a resolution to impeach 
Hastings The management of the prosecu 
tion w as entrusted bj the Commons to Burke, 
Pox, bhendan, Windham, and Grey The 
trial began m Peb , 17SS, and was opened b\ 
Burke in a speech peculiarly impassioned 
and persuasive Se\ en years went by 
before the Lords brought in their verdict 
of acquittal In the same vear which 
saw the impeachment of Warren Hastings, 
pohtics were thrown into confusion b\ 
the illness of the king Pitt’s Eegency 
Bill was lehementlj attacked bj the Opposi- 
tion, and hj no member of it more bitterly 
than by Burke The kmg’s imexpected re- 
cover}, however, rendered all the prepara- 
tions of the Opposition unnecessarj, and 
ga\e Pitt a further lease of office In the 
following year the outbreak of the French 
Revolution was the beginning of the last act 
in Burke’s career For the remainder of his 
life his thoughts continued to be centred on 
France His passionate love of order and 
reverence for the past presented him from 
ever sharing in the generous enthusiasm 
which the earlier efforts of the French people 
awakened m Fpx, Wordsworth, and Coleridge 
He distrusted the Parisians, and foresaw too 
surely that the popular outbreak would end 
in something a ery different from liberty It 
was not, however, till Feh , 1790, that Burke, 
in the House of Commons, openly avowed his 
horror of the principles that were bemg 
woiked out in Pans His avowal was 
couched in such terms that it occasioned a 
breach of his long standmg friendship with 
Pox In the next month the breach had so far 
wndened that Burice deserted Pox on a motion 
for the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts 
which he himself had suggested At length, 
in November, appeared the Mejleciions on the 
Ff eneh Revolutwn Its success was wonderful, 
and it did much to alienate the ma]orxty of 
Englishmen from all sjunpathy with the 
Rei olution In the course of the next year 
Burke finally renounced his connection with 
Fox In August he published his Appeal 
fi om the F eut to the Old Whigs He continued 
in Parliament to storm against the murderous 
atheists in France, and their advocates on 
this side of the Channel In 1794 he lost his 
brother and his onlj son, and he neier re 


covered from the blow In the same 3 ear he 
retired from Parliament, but he still watched 
France with the same unmitigated apprehen- 
sion He found time, nevertheless, to gn e to 
the w orld his sound view s on the corn trade 
an his Thoughts and Details on Scarcity In 
1796 he wrote his Lettm to a 2^ohle Lo^d — a 
scathing answer to some objections raised bj 
the Duke of Bedtoid to the pension which 
Pitt had generous!} bestowed In the same 
\ ear appeared the first tw 0 Letter s on a Regi- 
cide Riace, brilliant specimens of Burke’s 
most go^-geous rhetoric, in which he protested 
agamst an} peace with the national govern 
ment of France His work, however, was 
ended, and he died at Beacon&field on the 9th 
of July, 1797 It is impossible within our 
limits to give any adequate estimate of 
Burke’s character and genius We ma} per- 
haps be permitted to quote the words of 
a competent critic (IMr John Morle}) 

“ There have been more important statesmen, 
for he was never tried b} a position^ of 
supreme responsibilit} There have been 
many more effective orators, for lack of 
ima^ative suppleness pi evented him from 
penetrating to the inner mind of his hearers 
There ha\e been many subtler, more 
original, and more s} stematic thinkers about 
the conditions of tho social union But no 
one that ever lived used the general ideas of 
the thinker more successfully to judge the 
particular problems of the statesman No 
one has ever come so close to the details of 
practical pohtics, and at the same time re 
membered that these can onl} he understood 
and onl} dealt with by the aid of the broad 
conceptions of political philosophy ” 

The best edition of Barke s Woihs is that by 
Eogers 1834 The standard biography is Sir 
J Pnox^s L%fe and there are more recent 
memoirs by McKmght Bisset, and McCormick 
See also John Morley JSdmund But Ice an 
Bieto'i ical Study and the article in the Bncy 
clopcedia Biitanmca (mnth ed ) by the same 
writer Also Hhzhtt Political Essays and Mlo 
quence of the Bi it Senate Robertson Leotm es 
onBuike E J Payne Select Woihs of Bnihe 'with. 
excellent introductory essays Rockingham 
Memo MS Bedfoi d Papei s Jesse GeoigeXII 
Stanhope Li^eofFitt and Hist of Eng 

[WES] 

Burleigh, or Burghley, William 
Cecil, Lobb {b 1520, d lo98),born at Bourne 
m Lincolnshire, was the son of Eobert Cecil, 
Master of the Eobes to Henry VIII , who 
educated him for the law Having married 
the sister of Sir J ohn Cheke, he became inti- 
mate with the Protector Somerset, his friend- 
ship being increased by his second marriage 
with the daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, the 
tutor of Edward VI In 1547 he accompanied 
the Protector on his expedition to Scotland, 
and in the following year became Secretary 
of State On the fall of the Protector, he 
was impnsoned for a short time, hut speedily 
restored to favour, and throughout the reign 
of Edward VI continued to perform the 
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duties of Secretary of State Thougli no 
favourer of Noithumberland’s scheme for 
altering the succession, he was at length 
induced to sign “ the device ” as a witness 
and at this most critical period of his career 
managed t^ a^oid the displeasure of Marj, 
he conformed to the Cathohc reh^ion, and 
became very fnendlj with Pole Before 
Mary s death, Cecil entered into correspond- 
ence with the Princess Elizabeth, on whose 
accession he found himself at once in high 
fa\our at court, he was immediately ap- 
pointed Secretary of State, and for fortj 
3 ears cnjojed the entire confidence of the 
queen, to whom he was the oracle she con- 
sulted on everj emergencj, and whose 
answers she generallj obejed ’ During 
almost the whole of Elizabeth’s reign, Sir 
William Cecil may be said to have practical!} 
directed the afEairs of the n ition , though on 
one or two occasions, disgusted at the treat 
ment he received from his bitter enemies, the 
courtiers, chief of whom was Leicester, he 
was on the pomt of retiring altogether &oin 
public life In lo60h.e went to Scotland, as 
Commissioner, to end the war, and on his 
return counteracted the progress which the 
Spamsh ambassador, De Quadra, had made in 
his absence, by strongly advocating an alliance 
with the Huguenot leaders In spite of his 
anti-Spamsh policy, Cecil was no favourite 
with the people , and the court party, headed 
by Leicester, whose marriage with the queen 
he strenuousty opposed, stroi e hard ito work 
his rum The perfeotion to which he brought 
his 8} stem of espionage, by which every plot 
against the queen was known to her mmisiers 
almost as soon as it was hatched, undoubtedl}, 
on more than one occasion, saved Elizabeth 
from assassination and the coimtr} from an 
mtemal war, though it provoked against 
Cecil the wrath of men hke Arundel and 
Noifolk, whose aims he thwarted His great 
scheme was the formation of a Protestant con- 
federac}, to consist of England, Sweden, Den- 
mark, the German pnnces, the Scotch Protes- 
tants, and the Calvinists m France and Flan- 
ders, against the Catholic powers , his goeat 
stumbling-block was the Queen of Scots, 
whose execution he did not cease to advise as 
absolutely necessary for the safety of the 
queen and of the realm More than once 
was the assassm’s dagger directed against 
Cecil himself, and in 1672 the plot of Berne} 
and Mather might have been successful hut 
for the minister’s spies. The great blot on 
his character and on his admimstration is the 
persecution of the Catholics for practising the 
rites and ceremonies of their rehgion, to 
which Cecil, and oven Elizabeth herself, had 
not scrupled to conform in the time of their 
need To his economical spirit, too, may be 
ascribed that unprepared state of the arsenals 
and the navy which so materially increased 
the danger to be apprehended from the Ar- 
mada The history of Cecil, who m 1571 had 


been created Lord Burleigh, from the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth to his death, August 4, 1698, 
is the history of England so closel> is his 
name identihed with the whole current of the 
foreign and domestic pohc} of the reign He 
can hardl} , perhaps, claim to he called a great 
man , but he was an adroit, skilful, and sen- 
sible statesman, of tned judgment, untiring 
perseverance ind application, and boundless 
industr} in mastering details 

The Bu^ghley Pajieis ed by Murdin 17o9 
Menious &e by Dr E iNares <3 vols 4ta 
1828—31) For very different estimates of Bmc 
leigh see Froude Hist oj Eng Lingard Hist 
of Eng and Macaulay s well known JEssuy 
For general authorities see Elizabeth 

[F b P] 

Burmese Wars (l) First Bcrmese 
War 1^1824 — 1826) At the time Cli\ e 1 iid the 
foundation of the English Empiie in India, 
Alompra had established a great dominion 
on the other side of the Ganges He united 
under his swa} the kingdoms of Siam, Pegu, 
Ava, and Aracan Both nations extended 
their dominions until thej became contermi<- 
nous , and the Burmese became so confident 
in their own success that they demanded of 
Lord Hastmgs that he should surrender 
Chittagong, Dacca, and some other places, 
which they claimed as original dependencies 
of Aracan His refusal, and the encroach* 
ments of the Burmese in seizing Oachar, a 
district of Bengal, and a little island on the 
coast of Chittagong, produced war In March, 
1824, the Enghsh attacked and occupied Ban- 
goon at the mouth of the Irawaddi From 
then to December the Burmese agam and 
again assai^ted. Bangoon, which had become 
the stronghold of the English Stockade 
fightmg continued till March, and then Sir 
^chihald Campbell found it possible to 
advance up the Irawaddi to Prome, and 
found it deserted The English remained 
there during the rainy season In November 
hostilities were renewed, and the EnglisJi 
graduall} forced their w ay up to within forty 
five miles of Ava, the capital There at length, 
in Februar}, 1826, the Treaty of Yandaboo 
was concluded, b} which the Burmese ceded 
Assam, Aracan, and the coast south of Marta- 
ban, and gave up their claims to the English 
provinces 

(2) Secontd Burmese War (1852) After 
the Peace of Yandaboo, however, and espe- 
cially after a change of dynast}, which oc- 
curred m 1837, the Enghsh continued to be 
treated with great insolence, and even out- 
rage, by the court of Burmah The successive 
residents were insulted, and the traders were 
subject to perpetual extortion In 1851 Com- 
modore Lambert, m the Ma;, appeared, and to 
him the Engligh residents in Bangoon oom- 
plained Communications were opened with 
the court of Ava, hut without success, and 
thereupon Commodore Lambert proceeded to 
blockade the port of Bangoon The matter 
was refea?j?ed to the government, and, after three 
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ipphcations had been made in vain for 
redress, Lord Dalbousie (12tb Februar\ , 18o2) 
determined on war Two expeditions were 
sent from Bengal and Madras, and the Bengal 
column landed in the Rangoon Ei\er on the 
2nd April After some stockade fightmg the 
town of Martaban was captured, and on the 
1 Ith April the siege ot Rangoon commenced 
On the Hth the place was carried storm 
The nati\-es of Pegu now came over and flocked 
m numbers to the standard of General God 
wm On the 17th IMay, Bassein, the western 
port of Burmah, was captured In September 
the army moved on Prome, which was cap- 
tured 9th October On the 20th December a 
proclamation was issued, with the consent of 
the Directors, annexing Pegu A treaty of 
peace wis drafted, but the commissioners 
could not come to terms The war therefore 
ended without anj treaty being concluded 
It was not till 1862 that the relations of the 
Burmese court and England were placed on a 
regular diplomatic footing In 1867 a treaty 
was concluded by which British vessels were 
allowed to na\igate Burmese waters and 
''•e\ oral missions w ere subsequent!} despatched 
into the interior of Burmah In one of these 
Mr Margarj , an Engbshman, was murdered 
by the Chinese at Manw}Tie in Februar} , 187o 
Since 1867 there has been no further outbreak 
of hostibties — though, on account of the 
jealous and suspicious attitude of the Burmese 
court towards England, and the anarchical 
condition of the countr}, this has more than 
once seemed imminent 

aiill jffisi of India Snodgras® BuimeseWa'i 
1827 Yule, Nai i ative of the Jlfisstowto Ava 1858 
McMahon The Kai cns, 1876 ^ 

Boraed Candlemas was a name be- 
stowed b} the Scots on the spring of 1355—6, 
at which time Edward III completely ravaged 
East Lothian 

Burnell, Robert (<f 1292), was one of 
Edward I ’s great mimsters In 126o he was 
Secretary to Prince Edward, and soon after 
the accession of that king was raised to the 
Chancellorship He was a great law} er, and 
issisted the king in his legal and constitu- 
tional reforms Prom 1274 to his death he 
was practical!} Prime Mmister, and it was at 
his manor house at Acton BumeU, in Shrop- 
shire, that the important statute 
toiihus was passed He was an ecclesiastic, 
md m 127o was mad© Bishop of Bath and 
Wells “As a statesman and a legislator,” 
siys Lord Campbell, “he is worthy of the 
highest commendation ” 

Campbell Jjives of the Lord Chancellors 

Bnmes, Sir Alexander (5 1803, 1841), 
when a }Oung officer m the Bombay arm}, 
was selected by Sir John Malcolm, m 1830 to 
take charge of a mission to Runjeet Singh, 
which was to proceed up the Indus, and at 
the same time make an attempt to establish 
friendl} relations with the chiefs on its banks 


He was badl} recen ed in Scinde, and it was 
onlj the energetic remonstrances of Colonel 
Pottinger, Resident at Cutch, which procured 
' him means of transporting his con\ o\ up the 
I Indus He was well received ^y Runjeet, 
and proceeded to Simla and submitted a 
I report He was directed to return to Bom- 
ba}, through Afghanistan, Balkh, and Bok 
hara, and to explore and report In 1837 
Capt Bumes made his appearance at Cabul, 
where he unsuccessful!} attempted to con- 
clude an alliance with Dost Mohammed In 
1839 he accorajianied the Afghan Expe- 
dition, and was entrusted w ith the important 
task of concludmg an alliance with Mehiab 
Khan, ruler of Beloochistan, which he accom 
plished In 1840 he was created a haionet, 
and was left in Cahul to succeed Sir W Mac 
naghten as envoy In 1841 he was murdered 
in the Cabul massacre [Afghan Wars ] 
Kaye Indian Officei s 

Bnmet, Gilbert (5 1643, d 1715), Bishop 
of Salisbur} was bom at Edinburgh Pie 
studied at Aberdeen, and visited England, 
France, and Holland In 166o he was 
ordained and presented to the li\ ing of Sal- 
toun by the father of the celebrated Fletcher 
of Saltoun, who himself became Burnet’s 
pupil In 1668 he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Glasgow, and became 
known to the Duke of Hamilton, a relation of 
whom he married He incurred the resent- 
ment of Lauderdale, by whom he was ac- 
cused of instigating the opposition to the 
government, and thought it advisable to 
lea'v e Scotland and to settle in London In 
1675 he was appointed preacher at the Rolls 
Chapel He became very popular as a 
preacher, and was well known at court 
During the Popish Plot he made great efforts 
to save the Mctims of that delusion In 1681 
he published the first volume of his of 

the Jdeformation, and recei\ed the thanks of 
the zealously Protestant Commons for it In 
1683 he accompanied Russell to the scaffold 
and was examined by the Commons on the 
charge of having written his dying speech 
On the accession of James, he withdrew to 
the Continent, and after travelling for a } eai 
arrived at the Hague where he soon gained 
the confidence of William of Orange, and 
succeeded in bringing about a reconciliation 
between the prince and his wife He wrote 
numerous tracts directed against James, 
whose hitter enmit} he excited He accom- 
panied William to England as His chaplain, 
and after the Revolution, was rewarded with 
the bishopric of Sahsbur} He was a zealous 
ada ocate of the claims of Mary to a share of 
the throne In religious politics he took the 
unpopular latitudmanan side While most 
vigorously opposed to granting any rights 
to Catholics, he was in favour of toleration 
for Dissenters Accordmgl}, he attempted, 
with his friend Tillotson, to draw up a scheme 
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ot reconciliatioii with, the Preshjtenans, and 
he supported Nottingham’s Comprehension 
Bill In pohtics he was a thoroughgoing 
Whig He proposed to insert the name of 
the Princess bophia as secured in the Bill ot 
Eights, hu** the clause was rejected h'v the 
Commons He was therefore regarded by the 
adherents of the house ot Brunswick as the 
chief supporter of their cause He also claims 
to have inserted in the Bill of Eights the 
clause which forbids the so\ereig*n to marry 
a Papist In 1693 it was resolved bv the 
Commons that a pastoral letter of his, in 
which ho had spoken of England as being 
conquered by William, should be burnt bj the 
hangman On the death ot Mai\ he wrote a 
warm eulogy on her charactei In 1698 he 
was appointed tutor to the }Oung Duke ot 
G-loucester, the heir to the thione, whose 
education he carefully superintended In 1701 
his Exposition of the Lhirty-nme Articles was 
censured in Convocation , and the same year 
a3 meffectual attempt was made in the House 
of Commons to get him removed from his 
post about the young prince He violently at 
tacked the Occasional Conformity Bill m 1704 
He was a staunch supporter of the Union 
with Scotland, and was chairman of the Com- 
mittee for considering the Articles in the 
Lords His care for the welfare of the Church 
was shown by his scheme for the augmenta- 
tion of small Imngs which ultimately, n 
pened mto Queen Anne s Bounty In the 
Sacheverell episode he enunciated the doctrines 
of the Whigs in a speech against passive 
obedience He upbraided Queen Anne with 
her supposed design of setthng the crown on 
the Pretender, and towards the close of his 
life vehemently opposed the Tory Peace of 
Utrecht 

The Sisiory of the Befoi mation of the Church 
of England is a valuable piece of historical 
composition despite its character of parti 
zanslnp Burnet s other important work is 
the Eisboiy of Eis Oun Time (1660— 1713) 
published posthumouslv by his son in 1724— 
34 From fear of giving offence the editor 
had suppressed many ]iassages m the ongmal 
manuscript but the suppressed passages are 
restored in the edition published by Roath 
in 1823 The History is the work of a violent 
Whig distorted and discoloured by the author s 
prejudices and partiahties and it is written 
with singular want of discretion and self com 
mand Still it is highly valuable as a copious 
contemporary reooi d of events as they appeared 
to one who had borne a prominent share in 
them Burnet also wrote numerous polemical 
pamphlets and severarl other historical and 
literary works including The Life and Death of 
John Earl of Rochester 16S0 The Life of Sir 
Matthew Bale 1682 Memoirs of the Xhckes of 
Samilton 1677 and a translation of More s 
Utopia, 1685 

The best edition of the Hast of the Reformation 
IS that in 7 vols bv N Pooock 1865 and of the 
Host of Mis Own Time that of Oxford m 6 vols 
1833 For an able criticism of the latter work 
see Q-uizot, Mohee sm Burnet see al«o Oldmixon 
Critical Mist of Eng 1724 andP Hiceron, Me 
jjioares For Burnet s life and character see the 
Life by Sir Tho*? Burnet prefixed to the first vol 
of the Hast of Mis Own lime in the edition of 


1724 and Bircb Iillotson Macaulay, Hist of 
Eng hiogiaphia Biitanmca Wyon Reign of 
Queen Anne [b J L ] 

Extra’s HiH, The B-vttle of (1847), was 
fou-jht in Katiirland between a British force 
which was endeav ourmg to seize Sandilh, the 
Kafhr duet, and the Kaffirs, the Biitish 
w ere defeated 

Bxirrard, SrsHA.HR'i {b ISIS), en- 

tered the aimy early m life and first saw activ e 
seivice in the American War, being present 
at Camden, and under Lord Eawdon in South 
Carolina in 1781 In 1798 he distinguished 
himseE in the unfortunate expedition to 
Ostend At Alkmaar he was posted on the 
left in command of the brigade of Guards, and 
rendered good service in supporting Aher 
ciomby s attack In 1807 he went as second 
in command of the expedition to Copenhagen , 
and on his return he was made a baronet 
In the following ^ear he was sent out with 
reinforcements to Portugal He arrived just 
in time to find that Wellesley had defeated 
Junot at Vimiero and wis arranging ever>- 
thmg for a hot pursuit Burrard at once 
foibade anv further advance, ind recalled the 
tioops to their positions The results of 
this prohibition were disastrous, since thev 
prevented Welleslev from totallv destroying 
Junot’s arm^, and rendered the Convention 
of Cmtra netessarv A court of mquiry wa^ 
held, in which Sir Harry was exonerated 
from all blame but popular indignation pre- 
vented him from ever being employed again 
Napier, a not too gentle critic, say s that it 
IS absurd to blame Sir H Burrard for not 
adopting one of those prompt and daring 
conceptions that distinguish great generals 
onlv ” Wellesley himself acknowledged that 
Sir Harry Burrard had acted on fair military 
reasons 

Napier Peia Wai Rose, Biog Diet 

Bxirrowes, Peter, was an Irish poli- 
tician and barrister He began life as tutoi 
to one of the Beresfords, and was offered a 
seat in the Irish Parliament but declined to 
become a mere placeman and to vote against 
his convictions He preferred to go to the 
bar, and soon became famous In 1783 he 
was a delegate to the great Volunteer Con- 
vention He entered the Irish Parliament 
shortly before the Union, and was one of the 
many barristers who declined to be bought 
over h;y Lord Castlereagh, his fnend Charles 
Bushe, afterwards Solicitor-General, being 
another When Lora Oornwalhs was sent to 
Ireland as Lord Lieutenant, Buttowgs pro- 
posed to his friends that an appeal should be 
made to the Yeomanry to defeat the Union, but 
he w as dissuaded from the step, much to his 
subsequent regret His speeches were among 
the best that were made on the anti Union 
side In 1811 he appeared as counsel 
for the arrested delegates of the Catholic 
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Contention, and won his case He was a 
particulirlv earnest man, and thoroughly in- 
corruptible 

lecty Leaders of PuhUe Opinion Ii eland 

Grrattan Life and Limes oj Giattan 

Burton, Henry {B 1o79, d 1648), was 
Clerk of the Closet to Prince Charles, hut 
after Charles s accession to the throne he was 
removed, and for accusing Laud ot Poper 3 
was foi bidden the court In 1637 he was 
accused before the btar Chamber of writing 
schismatical and libellous books against the 
hierarchy' of the Church, and to the scandal 
ot the government For this he was sen- 
tenced to stand in the pillor} , lose his ears, 
he fined £a,000, and imprisoned for life 
The first part of the sentence was carried out, 
and he remained in prison till 1610, when he 
was released hv the Long Parhament, the 
proceedings against him annulled, and £o,000 
compensation gu en him 

Burton, Tory Hill {b 1809, d 1881), bom 
at Aberdeen, studied at IManschal College, 
and became an ad\ocate at the Scotch bar, 
1831, but devoted himself chiefly to htera- 
ture He became Secretary to the Prison 
Board of Scotland m 18o4, Historiographer 
Ro\al in 1867, and a Commissioner of Prisons 
m 1877 He wiote Lwes of Pinion Loud Lovat 
and iimean Io>bes of Citlloden, 1847 yaaor- 
fives ffom Cnimnal Tnals %n Scotland, 18o2, 
st\eral works on legal and general sub 3 ects, 
A Eistory of Scotland to 1688, 1867 , A His- 
tonj of Scotland fiom the Revolution to 1745, 
1853, and A Eistory of the Re%qii of Queen 
Anne, 1880 Mr BuitoiLsEtstory^f Scotland 
{issued in 8 vols , 1873) is a very able, careful, 
and accurate work, and is the best general 
Scottish history which has appealed in recent 
times ^ 

A memoir of Iflj Buxton is prefixed to lus 
work, The Bookhunter (new ed., 1882) 

Bury St Edmunds, m Suffolk, was 
probably a Roman settlement of some im 
portance Previous to the ninth century it was 
known as Beodiic’s-worthe It derived its 
modern name fiom St Edmund, King of the 
East Angles, who was taken prisoner here by 
the Danes m 870, hound to a tree, and shot 
to death with arrows In his honour an 
abbey was founded here which became 
famous m monastic history, and is now a 
rmn of great interest It was one of tbe most 
celebrated Benediotine foundations la Eng- 
land, and at the Dissolution was found to he 
possessed of enormous wealth In 1214 a 
great meeting of the barons took place at 
Bury when Siey swore solemnly to compel 
King John to grant a charter It was one of 
the centres of the Peasants’ revolt of 1381 
Frequent Parliaments were held here, the 
most famous in 1446, at which Duke Hum- 
phrey of Grioucester was arrested 

E Yates Histoi y of St Edmundshury 1805 


Busaco, The Battle of (Sept 27, 1810), 
secured WeUington^s retreat to the hnes 
vhich he had prepared on Torres Yedras 
He had taken up a strong position on the 
Busaco range of hills, with a very steep 
front On the 29th, in the Carly dawn, 
Massena ordered the Enghsh position to he 
assaulted in the centre, where the as- 
cent was easiest Picton was in command 
c-nd here the French as«iault was so rapid 
and determined that after dn\ ing hack 
the skirmishers they gamed the crest of 
the hill, and threw the third division into 
confusion. At that moment G-eneral Leith, 
'who was on Picton’s right, seemg the 
danger, moved up a brigade to has assistance , 
and the French were dn\ en over the hillside 
jVleantime Ney, on the French right, had led 
his men o\ er more difficult ground, but with 
equal gallantry attacked Craufurd, who com- 
manded -on the extreme left of the allied line 
When the French were on the point of carrv- 
mg the position, Craufurd launched agaiCst 
them a reserve of 1,800 men, whose onslaught 
it was impossible to withstand, and the 
second assault of the French failed It was 
clearly impossible to take this strong post 
by assault, and Massena, in the evemng, 
hastily began to execute a flanking march 
round the hills on the left of the allied 
forces Wellington perceived the movement 
only just in time, and ordered a retreat to 
meet it The dlhed troops were m great 
danger on several occasions , but the disorder 
and confusion of the French army rendered 
its movements slow, and saved the alhes fi?om 
defeat As it was, they were worsted in 
several skirmishes with French scouting 
parties, and the neghgence of Craufurd at the 
last moment imperilled the safety of the 
allied army , but at length Welhngtou had 
the satisfaction of havmg all lus forces en- 
sconced behind the lines of Torres Yedras 

2Tapier Peninsular War book xi , chaps 7 andS 

Bnssy-Castelxiaii, Charles Joseph, 
Marouis of [b 1718, d 1785), a distinguished 
French officer, was Dupleix’s able lieutenant, 
and was mainly instrumental in maintammg 
French influence in the Deccan and Carnatic 
In 1748 (Oct 17) he caused the Enghsh to 
raise the siege of Pondicherry On the arrival 
of Lally m India, Bussv found himself subor- 
dinate to that officer, who rendered his plans 
ineffectual Bussy was taken prisoner at 
Wandewash and convey ed to England, hut at 
the trial of Lally he was released on parole 
and allowed to return to France to clear 
himself He wrote a ILemovre contre M de 
Lally, Pans, 1766 

See the Pi oc^s de Lally m Yoltaure s Works. 

Bute, John Stuart, 3rd Earl of (b 1713, 
d 1792), son of James, second earl, married, 
in 1736, Mary, daughter of the celebrated 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, in whose 
j^ight he inhented a large fortune In early 
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life lie became by accident acquainted with 
Prederic, Prince of Wales, and soon acquired 
great influence over him, though it is difficult 
to see what were the charms which endeared 
him to tb| prmce, smce he is described as 
<< cold ana unconciliatmg in his manners, 
proud and sensitive m his nature, solemn and 
sententious m his discourse ” During the later 
years of G-eorge II he had remained attached to 
the court of the widowed Princess of \\ ales 
and scandal attributed to their relations a 
character which there is no real evidence to 
show that they possessed But no soonei was j 
George III seated on the thronethan Bute took | 
ad\antage of his ascendenc^ o\er the joung 
king to come to the front in politics After 
the dissolution of Parliament earlj in 1761, he 
became one of the Secretaries of State as the 
colleague of Pitt, to whom he was warmlj 
opposed on the question of the Contmental 
war Pitt resigned m October, lea\ing Bute 
||ipreme The disoo^eijr of the Famil} Com- 
pact between France and Spam, which Pitt 
had suspected, led to a necessar\ rupture wath 
Spam , but Bute was none the less resolved to 
come to terms with France and to desert 
Germany, and to reverse the policy of his pre- 
decessors On ISTov 3, 1762, the prehmmaries 
were signed at Fontainebleau, and peace was 
definitely concluded m the folio wmg February 
But the mimetry was unpopular, and this 
unpopularitj gradually de'v eloped into a 
fierce hatred, which amused itself in burn- 
ing the Prime Minister m effigj m almost 
every public place This extreme feeling 
can scarcely be said to have been justified 
by Bute’s pubhc measures, and two, at 
any rate, of his ehief sms m the popular 
view are well set forth by a contem- 
porary writer, who say s that he was 
utterly unfit to be Prime IVImister of 
England, because he was (1) a Scotchman, 
(2) the kmg’s friend, (3) an honest man ” 
In April, 1763, he had to yield to the storm 
of mdignation which he had aroused, and 
he never afterward's filled any promment 
office in the State. But he retained his 
influence over the king, and was all-power- 
ful m th?e Closet, until George Grenville, 
after the failure of Bute s attempted in- 
trigues with Pitt, msisted on his complete 
dismissal from the court as a condition of his 
own return to power From this time for- 
ward, there is httle evidence that Bute had 
any hand m the politics of the day, though 
his withdrawal could not remove the suspicion 
of his secret influence at the hack of the 
throne During the last twenty five years of 
his life he hved m almost complete retirement 
at Christchurch, m Hampshire, m the midst 
of his faimly 

Walpole Memoirs of fhe Beign of George HI , 
Alhemaxle RodkiifLgfiamandMis Contemporaries 
Jesse George Selwyn and His Contemporaries 
and Geoi^e HI Lettm’s of Jimitis IMacanlay s 
second Essay on Chatham, r-w -p q -i 


Butler, The Family op, was founded m 
Ireland h\ Theobald Gualtier or Walter (a 
brother of Hubert Walter, Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Chancellor of England), who 
received grants ot land in Leinster from 
Hemy II , together with the hereditary office 
of Pmcemi, or Butler, to the Kings of 
England The Butler famil> did not pla> 
a very prominent pait m In&h historv until 
the beginning of the fourteenth centniy, 
when Edmond le Boteler was created Earl of 
Camck for his exertions against Edward 
Bruce and the Scots From him sprang tw o 
Imes, those of the Earls of Ormonde and the 
Earls of Carrick The earldom of Ormonde 
was created in 1328, and James, the second 
earl, who married Elemor, daughter of Hum- 
phrey Bohun, Eail of Essex and first oousm of 
Edward II , riised the family to a position of 
eqnahty with the Burkes and the Fitzgeralds 
The Butlers were powerful chiefly in the Pale, 
and though they adopted some Irish customs, 
y et, on the whole, they were faithful to their 
English origin They almost alone, in oppo 
sition to the Fitzgeralds, supported the house 
of Lancaster and the English connection 
Kilkenny and part of Tipperary formed then 
Palatinate, and the-v stood next in power to the 
Fitzgeralds The title of Ossory was created m 
3 o27, when Pierce Butler consented toresign the 
title of Ormonde to Thomas Boleym, Viscount 
Rochfort, hut the latter honour was restored 
to bum after the execution of Rochfort The 
Butlers jomed the Desmonds in the Munster 
insurrection of lo69 They played an im 
portant part in Enghsh histoiy during the 
seventeenth century , they were now Pro 
testants, and, though Irish in sympathy, 
thoroughly Roy alist in their views, and anxious 
to keep up the English connection James, 
Duke of Ormonde, who was created marquis 
m 1642 and duke in 1661, commanded the 
Royahst troops for the suppression of the 
Insh rebellion, and after the Restoration 
was governor of the country His son 
Ossory died in the service of Wilbam of 
Orange James, the second duke, was one of 
the staunchest supporters of the old Pretender, 
m consequence of his intrigues during the 
last years of the reign of Queen Anne, his 
honours were extinguished and his immense 
estates forfeited (1716) His brother and 
heir, Charles, was created Baron Butler oi 
Weston, Hunts 

Butler, SAMUiac 1612, 1680\isthe 
author of one of the greatest pohtical satires in 
the English language The early* years of his 
life are obscure, but he is said to have been at 
one time employed by Selden as an amanuen- 
sis, and to have been recommended by him 
to the Countess or Kent He subsequently 
entered the service of Sir Samuel Luke, 
a ngid Presbyterian, where he had the op- 
portunity of observing the various traits of 
bigotry and absurdity which he subsequently 
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wove mto Eudibras This work was pub- 
lished m three parts, the first m 1663, the 
second in 1664 and the third m 1678 The 
woik is a satire on the Independents and 
Presbyterians, and is of considerable his- 
torical interest as giving a striking picture 
of many of their pecuharities Its abounding 
wit, and the extraordmary copiousness and 
variety of diction displayed m the dialogues, 
as well as the genuine humour of some 
of the comic situations, ha\e made it one 
of the most popular ot pohtical satires 
Butler was the author of a satire on the 
Royal Society, Tht JElephant %n the Moon, a 
collection of Chat acters^ and some other works 
He seems to have gained httle or no sohd 
reward from the court, and is said to have 
died in the extremest poverty in London 
In 1721 a cenotaph was erected to his 
memory in Westminster Abbey which pro- 
voked from Samuel Wesley a well-known 
epigram 

An edition of Sudibias with copious and 
useful explanations of alJusions, &g is that of 
Gre^ , Lond 174 1 

Butt, Isaac (b 1812, 1879), the son of 

an Irish Protestant clergyman, educated at 
Trinity College, Lublin, in 183o, was made 
Professor of Political Economy the following 
y ear In 1838 he was called to the Irish bar 
and began to take an active part m pohtics 
on the Conservative side He was a strenuous 
opponent of O’Connell In 1844 he was made a 
Queen’s Coimsel, and m 1848 defended Smith 
O’Brien From 1852 to I860 he sat m Par- 
liament as member for Youghal, but did not 
distinguish himself In 1871 he was elected 
as Home Rule member for Limerick, and 
assumed the leadership of the new party, 
and in 1872 foimded the Home Rule League 
But he was opposed hy the more extreme and 
violent section of his party, and by the end 
of his life he had httle authority left in the 
Home Rule ranks 

Buxar, The Battle op (Oct 23, 1764), 
was fought between tbe English, commanded 
by Major Munro, and the army of the Vizier 
of Oude The latter was completely routed, 
and obliged to abandon his camp, with all its 
stores and 130 pieces of cannon This victory 
was scarcely less important than that of 
Plassey It demohshed the power of the 
Vizier Sujah-Lowlah, the only chief of im- 
portance in the north, and made the English 
masters of the valley of the Granges 

Buxton, Sir Thomas FoweiJ {b 1786, 
d 1845), a member of the hrewmg firm of 
Truman, Hanbury, and Co, m 1816 esta- 
blished a well-orgamsed system of relief foi 
the poor in Spitalfields, and soon after 
exammed the state of the prisons, m which 
he was aided by his sister-in-law, Mrs Fry 
He wrote a pamphlet exposing the horrors of 
the jprison system, which excited great atten- 


tion He now stood for Weymouth, and 
was triumphantly returned He continued 
to represent this borough till 1837, when he 
was defeated hy Mr ViUiers In Pailiament 
he proved himseR an important ally ot Mack- 
intosh on the question of the iSiehoration 
of the Criminal Code In 1823 he brought 
forward a resolution “that slavery, being 
lepngnant to the Christian Rehgion and 
the British Constitution, ought to be abolished 
at the earliest period compatible with the 
safety of all concerned” It was not, how- 
ever, till 1831 that the pnnciple of eman 
cipation was conceded, chiefiy owing to 
IkL Buxton s efforts, and in 1833 govern- 
ment introduced a measure of emancipation 
Mr Buxton did not, howev er, relax his 
efforts, but laboured to effect the abolition 
of the system of apprenticeship which was 
still sanctioned by the law In 1837, on 
his defeat at Weymouth, he quitted Par- 
hamentary life, and m 1839 he published 
The Slave Tiade and its Remedy, in whirh 
he proposed the colonisation of Afiiea 
An expedition with this object was sent 
to the Niger, hut it proved a complete 
failure In 1840 Mr Buxton was created a 
baronet 

Bye Plot, The (1603), was set on foot 
by a Roman Catholic priest named Watson, 
and was joined by ardent Catholics like Sir 
Gnffin Markham and Anthony Copley, as 
well as hy Puritans like Lord Grey of Wilton 
and George Brooke, who were discontented 
with the policy of James I Their plan seems 
to have been to secure the person of the king, 
compel him to dismiss his ministers, and to 
grant toleration to Cathohes and Puritans 
Many were mveigled into joining on the 
pretence that the meeting was merely for the 
presentation of a petition in favour of general 
toleration The scheme was badly arranged, 
no definite plan had been agreed upon and it 
proved a complete failure It is certain that 
the Bye Plot had no connection with the Mam 
or Raleigh’s Plot, with which, however, Get il 
and the other ministers managed to mix it up 
in popular belief Watson was executed, 
Markham reprieved on the scaffold, Grey 
imprisoned in the Tower, and Copley banished 
S E Gardiner Hist of Eng vol 1 

Byng, Sir George [Torrington, Vis- 
count ] 

Byng, John, Abmirai (b 1704, 1757), was 
the fourth son of Lord Tornngton and 
served at sea under his father In 1756 he 
was sent out with a fleet of ten ships of war, 
poorly manned and in bad condition, with 
orders to relieve Minorca in case of attack 
Only three days alterwards the French fleet 
attacked the castle of St Philip in that 
island Bymg arrived off St Philip on May 
19th, and tried m vain to communicate with 
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the go\ernor Oa the following da\ the 
engagement took j)idte Rear-Admiral West 
on the right attacked the enemj ith i igour, 
and. drove them back, but Byng held aloof, 
and the action was mdecisive After a 
council of war, he sailed o:ff to Gibraltar 
and left Minorca to its fate B\Tig was 
brought home under arrest, and tried b> 
court-maitial His judges acquitted him of 
treachery and cow ardice, but it w as decidt d 
that he had not done his utmost to relieve 
bt Philip, or to defeat the French fleet 
He was lecommended to mercj Pitt in 
vain tried to induce the king to paidon 
him B\ng was shot at his own request 
on the quarter deck of his ship m Ports- 
mouth Harbour, he mtt his late with great 
courage Voltaire, who had tiied to help 
him b^ sending him a laudatory letter of the 
Duke of Richelieu, sajs that he was slain 
“ pour encourager les autres ” It is probablj 
true that Bj ng had not done as much as he 
imght have done for the relief of Minorca 
But there can be no question as to the harsh- 
ness and injustice of applying the severe 
penalties prescribed by the twelfth article of 
the naval code in the case of an officer who was 
rightly acquitted of treachery and cow ardice 
Though B^ng was perfectly honest and 
suffiuently biave, it mav, however, be con 
ceded that he was wanting m capacity He 
ti embled not at danger, but, hke many other 
weak men in high places, he did tremble at 
responsibility ” [MI^ORCA ] 

London Gazette, 17o6 — 57 Stanhope Hist of 
England 

'Byron, JoH^, Lokd {d 1652), was the 
eldest son of Sir John Bvron He was 
one of Chailes I s per'^onal attendants, and 
was by him made Lieutenant of the Tower 
in 1641 As he was atronglj- attached to the 
roval cause, the Pailiament was anxious to 
get rid of him, and, in 1642, the king con- 
sented to appoint Sir John Conyers in his 
place On the outbreak of the war, Byron 
raised a troop for the king, and at the battle 
of EdgehiU was in command of the reserve 
He showed great bravery at Roundawa;^ Down 
and Newburv, and, m 1643, was created a 
peer, and shortly afterwards Governor of 
Chester, where he sustained a long siege, capi- 
tulating only when all the provisions were 
exhausted He was subsequently appointed 
Governor to the Duke of Aork He took 
part in the se^'ond Civil War, and on the 
failure of the Rovalists returned to his charge 
of the Duke of York, and died at Pans 
Whitelocke Memonals 

c 

Cabal, The (1667— 1673), was the 
name given to the ministry formed in the 
reign of Charles IL , after the fall of Clarendon 


I The woid “ Cabal ” had been used previously 
' to denote a secret Committee or Cabmet, 
and answers to the * Junto ” of a somew hat 
later date [ClBI^ET] It happened, how- 
ever, rather cuiiousl} that the initials of the 
statesmen who formed this admim&tration 
spelt the woi d “ Cabal ’ ’ These mmiaters w ere 
Cliflcord, Arbngton, Buckmgham, Ashley 
Cooper (Lord bhattesburv ), and Laudtidale 
“Thej agreed,” savs Ranke, ‘ m wishing to 
strengthen the roval pierogative bv moderat 
mg the imiformitj laws with the help of 
France and dunng the excitement caused bv 
a foreign wai , but, otheiwise, the^ weie 
attached to widely different pimciples 
Lauderdale was a Presbv terian , Ashlej 
Cooper, a philosopher Buckmgham, if he 
held an> opmion at all, an independent, 
Arlington, a moderate Catholic, Clifford, a 
zealous one” At fiist, in foreign pohcv, a 
new departure was taken bj the formation of 
the Triple Alhance (q v ), which compelled 
Louis to desist from his schemes of aggression 
m the Spanish Netherlands But this line of 
policv was not long pursued War with the 
Dutch and alliance wuth Fiance followed, 
with the infamous Treat} of Dover (1672) 
Mone} was obtained b} seizmg that which 
had been deposited for secunt} m the Ex 
chequer, while Parliament, which might 
have proved obstructive, was prorogued A 
Declaration of Indulgence, gmntmg liberty 
of worship to all sects, was issued But the 
war ended m failure, and the Declaration 
was received with great suspicion even by 
the Dissenters The Treasury was empt}, 
and m 1673 Parliament had to be summoned 
to grant supplies Charles was comp lied to 
withdraw the Declaration, and to assent to 
the Test Act, which, b}^ excluding all 
Catholics fiom office, obliged Clifford and 
Arlington to resign, and put an end to the 
Cabal Mmistry 

Eauke Hist of Eng iii 515 Macaulay, E%st 
of Eng 1 213 

Cabinet, The, although familiar by 
name to every one as the most powerful 
body m the Executive Government of the 
State, is, properly speakmg, unknown to 
the Constitution Theoreticall} , the Cabinet 
IS only an irregular Committee o± the Privy 
Council B} the theor} of the Constitution, 
the Privy Council is the proper body to 
advise the sovereign, jet the members of 
the Pnvy Council do not attend unless they 
are specially summoned, and thev have only 
formal business to tmnsact The Cabmet 
Council took its rise under the Tudors, but 
was then only a small irregular hod}, con- 
sisting of the members of the Pnvy Council, 
whom the sovereign chose from time to time 
to consult After the Restoration, when the 
distinction between the ordmary Council and 
the Pnvy Council had ceased to exist, and 
when all members of the Council were sworn 
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as Pnvy Councillors, the Pnvy Council be- 
came unwieldy from its numbers Charles II 
complained that the great number of the 
Council made it unfit for the secrecy and 
despatch which are necessarj in great a:ffairs 
He formed a select Committee of the Council, 
called the Cabal or Cabinet, which deliberated 
on all matters of business before thej were 
submitted to the larger Council This method 
of government was very unpopular — partly 
from the character of the ministers who 
composed the Cabinet, and parth from the 
imperfect understanding of the doctrine of 
ministerial responsibility In 1679 an at- 
tempt was made by Sir 'William. Temple to 
restore the Pnvy Conncil to its formei 
position Its numbers were to be reduced 
from fifty to thiity, of whom fifteen >\ere to 
he the chief officers of State, and the rest 
made up of ten Lords and fi\ e Commoners 
The joint income of the Council was not to 
he less than £30(1,000, which was thought to 
he nearly equal to the estimated income of 
the House of Commons Charles piomised 
that he would he governed by the ^iice of 
this Council, but he continued to consult his 
Cabinet as before The Cabinet assumed 
more definite duties under William III , who 
also mtroduced his principal ministers into 
Parliament At the same time, the king 
chose his Cabinet from the two great parties, 
until, in 1693, he formed a Slimstry ex- 
dlusirely of Whigs, called the Junto ’ The 
accession of George I made a great difference 
in the position of the Cabmet, because the 
king, not understanding Engbsh, ceased to 
attend its meetings &>th he and his suc- 
cessor, George II , cared more for the affairs 
of Hano\ er than for those of England^ Under 
their reigns, the fabric of constitutional 
government wa& consolidated, although the 
Tones, in consequence of the remains of Jaco 
hite sympathies among them, were excluded 
from power George III , on his accession, 
determmed to free himself from the domina- 
tion of the Revolution Whigs He did not, 
however, give np Cabinet government, 
although he was accused of consultmg ‘‘an 
interior Cabinet ” other than his responsible 
ad\isers It was not till the accession of 
Pitt to office, in 1783, that the Prune Minister 
assumed the authonty with which we are 
familiar As Mr Traill says (Centhal Govern^ 
ment, p 20), there are three ways m which 
Cabmet government has been matured and 
strengthened during the last hmmdred years, 
Yiz 1 Pohtical Unanimity — ^the prmciple 
that a Cabmet should be formed on jsome defi- 
nite basis of political opinion, or, m the case of 
a coalition, of agreement on certam specified 
points 2 Unity of Responsibility — ^that is, 
that the members of a Cabmet should stand 
or fall together, the first instance of this 
dates from 1782 3 Concert m Action — 

that the Cabinet should not consist of a 
number of units, each govemmg his own 


department independently’’ of the rest, but of 
a body of men actmg m concert for the 
common welfare In theory, the choice of 
the Cabmet belongs to the crown, but m 
practice it is m the hands of the Prime 
IMmistei, and. even he has no absolute choice m 
the matter As Mr Bagehot says {BngUsh 
t&nstitution^^ 14), “Between the compulsory 
lifat, which he must take, and the impossible 
list that he cannot take, a Prime Minister’s 
mdependent choice m the formation of a 
Cabmet is not very large it extends rather 
to the duision of the Cabmet offices than to 
the choice of Cabmet Ministers Parliament 
and the nation ba\ e pretty well settled who 
shall ha\e the first places ” The numbers of 
tbe Cabmet generally vary from twelve to 
fifteen^ The following IVIimsters hav e usually 
been members of it — The First Lord of the 
Treasury, the Lord Chancellor, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the President of the 
Council, the Lord Privy Seal, the Home, the 
Eoieign, and the Colomal Secretaries, th'^ 
Fust Lord of the Admiralty, the Secretaries 
for India and for War, the President of the 
Board of Trade, and the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster The Postmaster- 
General, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, the 
President of the Local Government Board, 
are sometimes members, and sometimes not 
Ihe meetings of the Cabmet are entirely 
secret, no minutes of proceedings are 
taken, and what passes is not supposed to 
he divulged 

Alpheus Todd, Parham ntarv Government in 
England 1867 W Bagehot, The English Con 
stiiutum the Constitutional Histones of 
Hallam and May Traffic Cenhal Govern 

ment Sir B Peel s Memoirs and the pohti 
cal histones of the seventeenth, eighteenth 
and nineteenth centunes — eg those of 
Macaulay, Lord Stanhope Massey, and Spencer 
Walpole^ [OB] 

Cabot, John {d 1499), was a Venetian 
merchant, who settled at Bristol m the reign 
of Henry VI lu 1497, having obtamed a 
patent from the kmg for the disco\ery of 
unknown lands, he set sail from Bristol, with 
his son, m order ta discover the North-West 
Passage to India* In the course of the 
voyage, the^ discovered Nova Scotia, New- 
foundland, and Florida J ohn Cabot thus de- 
serves the honour of discovering the mamland 
of America, which he reached June 24th, 1497, 
a year before Columbus 

Cabot, Sebastian (d 1477, d circa 1557), 
was the son of John Cabot In 1497 he accom 
pamed his father on his great voyage, in the 
course of which the adventurers visited Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland, Labrador, and Florida, 
In 1512 Ferdinand the Catholic induced Cabot 
to enter the service of Spam , hut on the death 
of the king, in 1616, he returned to England, 
and m the foUowmg year made another 
attempt to discover the Noith West Passage, 
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visitiiig Hudson’s Ba% In lo2o lie sailed on 
a voyage in the interests of Spam, and dis- 
covered St Salvador and the River Plate, 
returning to Europe m loSl In lo48 he 
again settl^ in England, and received a 
pension from Edw^ard VI , with the title of 
“ Grand Pilot of England ” In 1 loS he did 
good service to English commerce by bemg 
instrumental m estdbhshmg the trade with 
Russia 

J r R’lcholls, Life of Sehastian Cabot 1869 

Cabal, IMassacbit at , Retpeit pbom, <SLc 
[APGHA^ WaHS ] 

Cade’s Rebellion ib the name generallv 
given to the nsmg in south-eastern England 
m the summer of i4o0 Parliament was 
sittmg at Leicester vainly striving to frame 
measures to check the enormous evils, finan 
cial and political, from which the country was 
suffering, when, earh m June, news came 
thS the commons of Kent had risen in arms 
imder a captain who called himself Moi timer, 
and whom Thomas Gascoigne, an Oxford 
theologian of the- day, represents as “a 
descendant of Roger- Mortimer, the bastard,” 
whoever he might be But the captain proved 
to be one Jack Cade, described b'v later writers 
as an Irishman who had killed a woman of 
Sussex, fled to France, fought there against 
the Enghsh, come back to England, and 
wedded the daughter of a squire He 
undoubtedly gave proofs of military capa- 
citj , and we are told that the Primate, 
in a conference with him, found him 

sobei in talk and wise in reasoning,” if 
“ arroganbin heart and stiff in opmion ’ At 
any rate, the nsmg he led was: no wanton 
one Misrule at home and failure abroad 
had brought on men in power a hatred and 
contempt almost univer'^al The amiable kmg 
was as clay in the hands of his headstrong 
queen and the friends of the Me unpopular 
Duke of Suffolk The royal mcome had 
dwindled by imp’*ovident grants, the Ex- 
chequer was well nigh bankrupt , gnevous 
taxes oppressed the commons, whilst their 
favounte, the Duke of York, was excluded 
from the government The bonds of law 
were relaxing on aU sidfes The lawless 
murder of the Duke of Suffolk at Dover, on 
May 2nd, had been followed by a report that 
the kmg s vengeance would fall on the county 
of Kent The men of Kent were m no 
humour to submit to royal seventies, they 
resolved on an immediate appeal to arms, and 
in combination with the men of Surrej and 
Sussex, and headed by Cade, who called him- 
self Captain of Kent, ” assembled, on June 
1st, m considerable force, on Blackheath 
This was no tumultuous gathering of a mere 
clownish mob, but an organised enterpnse, 
deliberately earned out by means of the 
regular local machinery, and men of good 
birth are known to have taken part in it In 


their formal complaint we leam the provoca- 
tion and aims oi the rebellion Prominent 
among the first were the heav v taxation, the 
abuse of purv eyance, the appomtment of up- 
starts to high office, the treasonable loss of 
France, undue mterference of great men at 
elections, and exactions under colour of law 
among the second it was urged that the 
alienated crown lands should be resumed, the 
friends of Suffolk discarded, and the kings 
confidence given to York — in fact, redress 
of gnev ances and change of counsellors 
The king at once musteied an army, and 
marched to London and thence, aftei some 
delaj , moved on Blackheath Cade fell back 
before his advance , and Henry, thinking the 
brunt of the danger over, sent only a small 
force, under Sir Humphrev and William 
Stafford, in pursuit of Inm Cade faced round 
at Sevenoal s, and there, on J une 18th, a fight 
ensued, in which the Ling s foice was lonted, 
and both the Staffords killed Cade returned 
to London, and occupied Southwark The 
Londoners resolved, hj a vote of the Common 
Council, to open their gates to the rebels, and 
©n Julv 2nd,. Cade led them across the bridge 
and took formal possession of the citj bj 
striking London Stone with his sword For a 
time he preserved the show, and something of 
the reality , of discipline,, making his men re 
spect the persons and properties of the citizens, 
and returnmg with them every night to 
Southwark But he took Lord Sav and Sele, 
the Treasurer,, who was in special ill-odoiii 
with the country ^ out of the Tow er, and had 
him arraigned before the Lord Mayor, but 
afterwards caused him to be earned off and 
beheaded in Cheap Crowmer, Saj ’s son-in- 
law and Sheriff of Kent, and another were 
also muidered Then disciphne gave waj , 
robberies became frequent. Cade himself plun 
dermg fnend and enemj ^ike This conduct 
enraged the Londoners, thej turned upon 
Cade and under the command of Matthew 
Gough, a soldier of renown, in the French 
wars, sought, ©n July 5th, to^hold the bndge 
against the rebels Cade promptly made a 
furious onslaught upon them, drove them 
with heavy loss to the drawbridge at the 
centre, which he set on fire , and killed their 
leader The contest lasted through the night, 
but the Kentish men fell back the next morn 
mg The Chancellor (Archbishop Kemp) 
seized this moment of discoumgement to 
tempt the insurgents with offers of pardon 
These were produced by Bishop Waynfiete 
at a conference with Cade, and were gladly 
accepted Soon almost every man of the 
rebels was makmg for his home But then 
captain, distrusting his pardon, or yieldmg to 
his instincts flung open the gaols, and turned 
the released pnsoners into a new force 
With this he went to Rochester, whither hia 
booty had been sent by water A pnee was 
now set on his head , and his men quarrelled 
with him over the plunder He left thoni 
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'ind fled into Sussex He was headins: towards 
Lewes, when he was caught at Heathfield 
in a gaiden, hy Iden, the new bheixfl of 
Kent, and struggling against capture, was 
cat down and \\oimded to the death He 
died before his captors could get him to 
London 

Pastott Letters with Mr (xairdners Preface 
to vul IV Mr J E Thorold Eogert. s Introduc 
iaon to Loci e Libro Verdattmi H joI Life of 
btaiford in of tJie Archhvahops voi iv 

[J R] 

Cadiz, Evpebitioxs against The 
(159b) was undertaken to create a diver&ion m 
± ivour of Henry IV of Fiance, in accoi dance 
wi th the tei ms ol the Treat's of Helun In J une, 
1 396, a combined fleet of English and Dutch 
under Lord Howard ot Effingham and the 
Earl of Essev, enteied Cadiz haibour, ^here 
bir Fiancis Drake hid burnt the shipping 
nine 5 cars before, and completely defeated 
the Spanish \essels assembled there for the 
defence of the city Essex, with 3 000 men, 
landed at Puntal, and captured the town, ex- 
torting a ransom of 120 000 crowns from the 
citizens The expedition returned ten weeks 
if ter it had left PI} mouth, having done mnch 
to lower the prestige of Spam, and to assert 
the naval superiorit'y of the English The 
ueond (1623) resulted from the rupture of the 
negotiations for the Spanish marriage, and 
the restoration of the Palatinate b} bpaiush 
aid, and the consequent expedition planned by 
the Duke of Buckmgham to seize a Spanish 
port and mtercept the treasure fleet An open 
breach took place m September, 162o, when 
Charles concluded an alliance with Holland 
(Sept 8th), and a jomt expedition was agreed 
on Sir Edward Cecil (Lord Wimbledon) 
was entrusted with the chief command, with 
Lord Denbigh as rear-admiral and the Earl 
of Essex as vice admiral The combined 
fleet arnved m Cadiz Bay on Oct 22nd , but 
instead of at once attackmg the ships m the 
harbour and assaultmg the city, the next day 
was spent m capturmg the fort of Puntal, 
which guarded the entrance of the harbour 
The delay gave the Spamards time to garrison 
the before defenceless city, and made a surprise 
impossible On the 24th Wimbledon landed 
his troops, and inarched northwards to meet 
a Spanish force of whose approach he had 
hf»ard , but the Spaniards retreated, and, after 
a useless and disorderly march, he returned 
next morning to his fleet The fleet, which 
was to have destroyed the Spanish vessels at 
the head of the harbour, found them posted 
in an inaccessible creek, and accomplished 
nothing Cadiz was now too strong to 
attack, so on Oct 27th the soldiers were 
re embarked, the fort of Puntal was aban- 
doned, and the fleet put to sea to intercept 
the "treasure ships This portion of the enter- 
j)rj&e also failed , the ships were unseaworthy, 
land disease raged among the crews and m 
Be^cember the fleet returned to England 


The thud (1702) occurred during the War 
of the Spanish Succession, and the idea 
appears to ha\e been suggested b> the Prmce 
ot Hesse Darmstadt, who v as convinced that 
the Spaniaids were to a man in favour of the 
Archduke Charles, and that (Tadiz would 
form a good basis ol operations Accordingly 
a jomt expedition of English and Dutch was 
fitted out and placed under the command ot 
the Duke of Ormonde , Sir G-eorge Hooke, who 
ditsapproved of the whole plan, being in com- 
mand of the fleet of thirty ships ot the line 
The land forces amounted to 14,000 men It 
was first designed to attack Gibraltai, but 
this idea was given up For a fortnight the 
fleet was delajed by storms Cadiz was 
strongly fortified and was defended by the 
veteran general Villadrias Ormonde first 
I attempted to gain over the governor Bran 
caccio, and then the inhabitants, but without 
success As the town itself was supposed, 
though utterly without reason, to be impreg- 
nable, Villadrias having only 200 men, Che 
allies occupied the port of Santa Maria, which 
the} luthlessly pillaged, the officers being 
as unprincipled as the men (Jnl} 18th) An 
attempt to take Fort Matagorda proved an 
utter failure d} sente ry, too, broke out 
imong the troops Accordmgl} , on the 
30th of September, Ormonde, sorely against 
his will, was constrained to re-embark 
his troops, and they set off homeward 
“with a great deal of plunder and in- 
famy ” On then way home, however, the 
expedition partly retrieved its character by 
the destruction of the Spanish galleons m 
Vigo Ba} 

Cadogan, William 1st Earl op (d 
1726), was one of the officers whom Marl- 
borough most trusted. He was made colonel 
of the 2nd Regiment of Horse in 1703, and 
general m the following } ear for his gallant 
ittack on the Schellenberg In 1706 he 
was elected member for Woodstock He 
fought at Ramillies, and towards the end 
of 1706, he was taken prisoner, but soon 
exchanged In 1708 be was appointed am 
bassador to the States General Cadogan 
led the van at Oudenarde, having been sent 
on to construct pontoons across the Scheldt, 
b} which the army effected the passage 
He also supported General Webb, in his 
gallant fight with the enemy at W}nen- 
dale At the end of the year he was made 
lieutenant - general He was agam ap- 
pointed env oy to the States General, but was 
recalled by the Torv ministry In Marl- 
borough’s last campaign he surprised Bou 
chain and Oambrai, and broke the barrier 
which ViHars had termed his “non pins ultra ” 
On the disgrace of Marlborough he resigned 
his appointments On the accession of 
George I he was made Master of the Horse, 
and envo} to the States General When 
the Jacobite insurrection of 1715 broke out, 
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C idogcin was sent to Scotland after the dila- 
toriness of Argj le had been proved, and soon 
brought the campaign to a conclusion He was 
raised to the Peerage in 17 16 He signed the 
defensiie alhance between England, France, 
and HoUano; and subsequenth carried out 
the execution of the Barrier Treaty, and 
signed the Quadruple Alliance His influence 
in Holland was partly owing to his fiiendship 
with Mailborough, and parti j because he 
had married a Dutch lad> of good famil} 
On the death of the Duke of Marlborough, 
he was appointed Commander m-chief and 
Master-G-eneral of the Ordnance Later on 
he supported Carteret in his quarrel with 
Walpole 

Maalboroogh s Desiiatcjfies Coxe Mailhoiougli 
Wyon Eeign of Q;uem Anne 

Cadsand, The Battle op (1337) the 
first fight of the Hundred Years’ War against 
France, was brought about by the attack of 
th^ Count of Flanders on the parU of Yan 
Artevelde, who sought aid from England 
bir Walter Manny was sent with a small 
loice, and having effected a landing at Cad- 
sand, an island at the mouth of the Scheldt, 
inflicted a senous defeat on the troops of the 
count 

Caen, The Theaty op (1091), was made 
between Wilham Eufus and Eobert of Nor- 
mandy, under the mediation probably of the 
King of France Eobert renounced his claim 
to England, and vas allowed to retain his 
capital and the greater part of his duchj , but 
he recognised the commendations which manj 
of the Norman nobles had made to William 
Eufus, '^ho thus became a Continental neigh- 
bour to his brother, “ hemming in what was 
left of Normandy on e-very side ” (Freeman) 
Cherbourg, Fecamp, and St Michael’s Mount 
were among the places surrendered by Eobert 
The treaty provided that if either Eobert or 
Wilham should die without an hem the sur- 
vivor should succeed to his dominions 

Freeman W'flliam Bufua ii m tlie Appendix 
the different versions ot the treaty are given 

Caerlaverock Castle, on the Nith, 
in Dumfriesshire, was held for some days in the 
^ ear 1300 by sixt\ men agamst an o\ erpower- 
ing force commanded by Edward I It was the 
place where James V of Scotland died, De- 
cember 14th, 1542 In lo45, Hertford per- 
suaded Lord Maxwell, its owner, to surrender 
the castle to the English, by whom, however, 
it was not held for long The castle was 
destroyed by Cromwell 

The siege of Caerlaverock by Edward I 
forms the subject of a ounous French poem 
giving a catalogue of the various haxons and 
kuights present with a description of their 
arms, persons and characters It was printed 
by Grove in 1809 and Sir H Nicolas in 1828 
An elaborate edition has been, issued by Mi 
Thos Wnght Lond 1864 4th ed 

Ca^lian Affair, The In June, 18^7, 
some of the passengers on a trading steamer, 


the Caffhmi, seized the ship and attacked the 
island of Perga The ship, after being aban- 
doned by its captors, was taken at sea by a 
Neapolitan wai \ essel, and two Enghsh engi- 
neers aboaid were imprisoned till Mar , 1858, 
until one became mad, and the other seriously 
ill The affair formed the subject of much 
discussion in Parliament, lepresentations from 
the English government to that of Naples 
endmg in the pa\ment of £3,000 compensa 
tion hj the latter in June, 18o8 

Caims, High McCIL^ro^T, 1 st Earl 
(5 1819), second son of William Caims, of 
Co Down, Ireland was called to the bar in 
1844, and entered Parliament as membei foi 
Belfast m 18o2 In iSoS he was appointed 
Solicitor-General h\ Lord Derb'v On the 
return of Loid Deib\ to power in 1866, he 
w as made Attomo> General, and subsequently 
a Lord Justice of Appeal In 1867 be was 
elevated to the peerage He became Lord 
Chancellor in 1868, and held that ofiice till 
the downfall of Mr Disraeli’s ministry In 
Mr Disraeli’s second administration he again 
held the Chancellorship 

Caxthness is mentioned in the Pictish 
Chronicle as the territory of Cait, one of the 
sons of Cmge The district seems to have 
embraced the whole of the northern part of 
the island from sea to sea It passed under 
the rule of the Norwegian Earls of Oikney in 
the mnth centurj , though the Kings of Scot 
land claimed the terntoiy as part of then 
kingdom Wilham the Lion, about 1196, de- 
prived Earl Harold of that part of the dis- 
trict of Caithness which comprises Sutherland, 
and bestowed it on the Moray s The Nor- 
wegian Earls of Caithness held of the Scotch 
king and not of the King of Norwav, as did 
the Earls of Orkney The old line of earls 
came to an end, in 1231, with the death of 
Earl John, and for the next centur} the earl- 
dom was held by the family of Angus, after 
which it passed to the St Clairs, or bindanrs 
The bishopric of Caithness was founded by 
David I , with the cathedral at Dornoch 
Skene Celtic Scotlund lu Appendix 

Caitlmess, John, Eaul op {d 1231), 
son of Harold, was supposed to have connived 
at the murder of Bishop Adam He was 
in consequence deprived of half his earldom 
by Alexander II , from whom, however, 
he bought it hack a 'vear later The earl 
was burnt to death in his own castle, 1231 

Calais fi’'st passed into the possession of 
the English in the reign of Edward III It 
was invested h'v the English m August, 1346, 
and after the battle of Crecy Edward III 
appeared m person before the walls with the 
armv that had won the victory The town 
endured a siege for nearly a year with heroic 
bravery, and finally surrendered, Aug^ 4^ 
1347 According to Jean Le Bel, six cl 
chief citizens offered their liv^ to th© 
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ransom for their fellow-townsmen, but were 
spared bj the mtervention of Queen Phihppi 
Iho town wis unsuccessful!} besieged by the 
Duke of Burgundy in 1436, and lemained in 
English hands is the =ole \estige oi the 
Enghsh conque'«ts m 1 ranee at the clo«e of 
Henry VI s reign In 14oo, Wtiwick was 
made Captain of Calais, but, in 1470, he 
and Clarence wtre reiuscd entrance to the 
uty In Juh, 147 r, Fd^ard IV land<=‘d at 
Calais to begin his pi ejected campaign in 
Fi*ance In Januarr, laob, the to^\u wa& 
in\ ested and easilv captured b} the Duke of 
Guise, OTvmg to the apathj ot the English 
government, which had left the town without 
men or supplies to withstand a siege B} the 
peace of Catoiu Cambicsis tho French hound 
themselves to lestore Calais to the English at 
the end of eight }taib, on pain of forfeiting 
i large sum ot mone} , hut the engagement 
was never earned out It vias while l}mg 
off Caltis on Aug 7, loSS, that the great 
Spanish fleet was dispersed by the 

hreships ot the English In lo96 Calais 
was taken fiom the French hy Phihp of 
Spain a circumstance which so alaiuned 
England as to occasion the expedition to 
Cadiz under Lord Howard of Ejfingham 
Calais was restoied to Fiance m lo98, and 
his since lemamed in the hands of the 
French 

Calatliros A district m the ancient 
kingdom of Dalriada Ij ing hetw een the 
Roman wall and the Eiver Avon, now called 
Callander Tho Battle af Calathros (634) 
resulted m tho defeat of King Donald Brec, 
who was attempting to wrest the district from 
the English 

Calcutta hrst became an English tiadmg 
station in 1686, when the small factory estab- 
lished at Hooghle} was lemoved to this place 
In 1696 Fort WiUiam was built, rnd became 
the head quarters of the Bengal serv ants of 
the Ea«t India Compan} In 1707 it was 
constituted a Pre«idencv , and its trade soon 
became considerable In 1710 the population 
was computed at nearly 12,000 The city 
was strongly foitified, and in 1742 the trench 
called the “ Blahratta ditch ” was dug lound 
it to piotect it Horn the predatory Mahratta 
horsemen In 17^6 the town was captured 
and sacked bj Siirajah Dowlah, and the 
traged} of the ‘ Black Hole ’ enacted [Black 
Hole or Calcltta] In Jan, 17o7, the town 
was reconquered by Clive and rebuilt In 
1773 it became the capital of British iTidiA 
as well as of Bengal, h} an Act of Parliament 
which gave the Foit Wilham government 
supei lont} ov er those of the other Presidencies 
The Govemoi of Bengal was henceforth 
called the Governor-General, and m 1834 his 
title was changed to that of Governor-General 
of India Many magnificent bmldings were 
erected in the European quarter, includu]^ the 
splendid Government House built by Lord 


Wellesley in 1804 In 18o4 the supren e 
I government was separated from the local 
j Bengal government by the creation of a 
Lieutenant-Gov einor of Bengal, who also has 
his seat at Calcutta The population ot tho 
town and suburbs m 1876 was 7^4,000 

Caledonia The name giv en generall} h} 
the Romans to that pait of Britain Ijing 
north of the Fiiths of Foith and Clyde, and 
hrbt laid open by the conquests and explora- 
tions of Agncola The name first occurs in 
Lucan, vi 67, and Valerius Flaccu‘?,^ry6?m?/^ , 
1 7 Tacitus says that the red hair and largo 
limbs of the Caledonians point to a German 
01 igin The Caledonians, accoi ding to Ptolemv , 
extended from the Sinus Lemannomus (pro 
bably Loch Long) to the Varar Aestuarium 
(Beauly Firth) Ihej occupied the tract ot 
wild country called Caledonia Silva, or Forest 
of Cel} ddon, and w ere the most powerful of 
all the tribes north of the Brigantes At a 
later peiiod the name came to mcj^ido 
apparently all the baibanan and partially un- 
subdued nativ es of the northern mountainous 
district In 201 the Caledomans joined the 
revolt of the Meatae Severus conducted i 
cam{,aign against them in 208 , hut they 
again revolted a }ear oi two afterwards 
In the fourth centui}, and subsequently, the 
name is used as equivalent to the whole of 
Northern Bntam — modern Scotland, as dis- 
tinguished £iom England and Ireland 

Tacitus AgneoJa Ptolemy u 3 Pliny iv lb 
Ammianus 2Aarcelhnu<^ xxvii 8 9 Skene Celtic 
Scotland l 40 &c Elton Ongtns oj Eng 

Calendar, The Refoumatiok op the 
(1751), was in great part due to the efforts ot 
Lord Chesterfield The “ Old Style,” which 
was now cloven days in error, had long since 
been abandoned by most civilised nations 
England, however, with Russia and Sweden, 
still clung to the antiquated sy^-stem “It 
was not,” wrote Chesterfield, “very honour- 
able foi England to remain in a gross and 
avowed error, especially in such company ’ 
Accordinglv, having paved the way to his 
measure by some letters to the Ifh; Ohestei 
field drew up the scheme in concert with Loid 
Macclesfield and Bradley the astronomer The 
Bill successful!} passed both Houses of Parlii 
ment It ordained that the year 1752 should 
begin on the 1st of January instead of the 1st ot 
March, and that the 3id of the month of Sep 
tember should be called the 14th, so as to lose 
the eleven days Further, such changes should 
be introduced as would make the solar yi'cai 
and the lunar y eai coincide In the mattci 
of payments, it was enacted that these should 
not be altered, and that the 5th ot April, the 
oth of July, the 10th of October, and tbe 5tli 
of January should still continue to be tho 
days on which the dividends of the public 
funds became due This change met with a 
good deal of ignorant opposition Thi 
common Opposition election cry was, “Giv e us 
bick our eleven dav s ’ 
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Cambridge "^as the site of a Roman 
station, named Camboritum After the 
English conquest the name of the town 
was changed to Grantchebtcr, the modem 
name being j^derii ed from the great stone 
bridge across ihe Cam In 1267 it tv as forti 
fied by Henrj III , and afterwaids taken b) 
the barons In 13b 1 it was attacked b} the 
insurgents, and many of the colleges weic 
pillaged and their charteis burned During 
the Great Rebellion it was occupied and forti- 
fied bj- the Parliamentaiians The town has 
returned two members to Pailiament since 
Edward I ’s time 

Cambridge, Umtersity op [Uxiter 

SITIES ] 

Cambridge, Richard Pl t igen et, E iri 
or {d 14 lo), was the second son of Edmund 
of Langley, Duke of York He was created 
Earl of Cambridge hy Henry V , but in 141 > 
was concerned in the conspiracy with Lord 
Scrd'^e of Masham and others, to dethrone 
Henry and place the Earl ot Harch on the 
throne On the diS( ot ery of the plot Cam 
bridge was beheaded He mariied, first, 
Anne Mortimer, sister of the Earl of March, 
through whom the claims of the house of 
Mortimer were transferred to the family oi 
York and, secondly, Maud, daughter of 
Thom IS, Lord Clifford 

Cambridge, George Frederick Wil- 
li -iti Charles, Dlkb of 1819), son of 
Adolphus Frederick, seventh son ot George 
III , was bom at Hanover He became a 
colonel in the British arai\, 1837, a major- 
general m 184o, and a lieutenant geneial m 
18o4 In the latter capacit'v he saw active 
service at the battles of the Alma and Inker- 
mann, as commander of the two brigades of 
Guards and Highlanders In 1862, he he 
came field marshal , and on the resignation 
ot Viscount Hardmge was appointed Com 
mander in-chief 

Cambuskenneth, The Battle of 
[Stiblin g, Battle op ] 

Camden, The Battle op (August 16, 1780), 
fought during the American War Df Indepen- 
dence, arose out ot an attempt made by the 
Americans to save the Caiolina provinces 
from falhng into Biiti^sh hands In the early 
pait of the summer, Washington despatched 
De Kalb with 3,000 men to join Gates in the 
South , and \ irginia sent out a large body of 
Mihfeia The centre of the British force, 
which was widelj extended over South Caro- 
lina, lay at Camden, hut Cornwalhs, on hear 
ing of Gates’s advance, concentrated a large 
body on that place A skirmish at da} break 
of August 16 between the vanguards of the 
two armies soon developed into a general 
battle The British were outnumbered, but a 
great part of the American fo^ce was raw and 
undisciplined, the steady attack of the regulars 
was irresistible, and the flight soon became a 


hopeless rout The American losses were 
\eiy heavy both in men and stores Among 
the formei was De Kalb himself The victoi} 
was the most decisive adiantage gained hy 
the British during the Tvar It placed South 
Carolina and Georgia almost entirel} m the 
power of the British [Cormtallis ] 

Bancroft Risi of imenca iv cliap lo Staa 
hope Hu,t of Eng chap o2 

Camden, Charlfs Pra.tt, 1st Eui 
( 5 1713, 1794), was the son of Chief Justict 

Sir John Pratt He vas educated at Eton, 
and called to the bar in 173b In Feb 
ruary, 17o2, he defended a punter who was 
piosecuted for an alleged libel His practice 
and his reputation continued steadily to 
mciease, until when Pilt came into office in 
l7o7 he was ippomtcd A ttorne} -General 
When Pitt ie«igned in October, 1761, Pratt 
continued m office as Attoine} Geneial, and in 
the following January became Chief Justice ot 
the Common Pleas While he held this po*^!- 
tion, he continued to maintain constitutional 
principles against t}rannical attempts to 
oppress the subject, and decided m nu- 
merous cases against the legality of gener il 
warrants To him Wilkes applied, and tht 
Chief Justice ordered his release on the 
ground of his privilege as a member ot 
Parliament On the foimation of the Rock 
mgham cabinet, m 1765, he was r used to 
the peeiage as Baron Camden In Februar-v 
1766, he made a gieat speech in fdTour of the 
repeal of the Stamp Act, and against th< 
Declaratoiy Act In the following Juh 
Camden was raised to the woohack Loid 
Camden’s opinion on the light of Parliament 
to expel Wilkes seems to hai e been at Tariancc 
with the action taken b} the cabinet, though 
in hisperplexit} as to the light course to t tkt 
he continued to belong to the goT ernmeiit 
hut in JanuarT, 1770, he ope^} declared 
his differences with his colleagues on that 
subject of the Wilkes question, and re- 
signed the Great Seal In 1772 he waiml} 
opposed the Ro} al M image Act In JanuarT , 
1782, he supported Lord Shelburne’s amend- 
ment to the address on the King s Speech 
On the formation of the second Rockingham 
cabinet in March, 1782, Loid Camden pie- 
ferred the office of President of the Council 
to the Great Seal In 1783 he re'^igned, and 
ofiered a Tigorous opposition to the ‘ Coali- 
tion” hlinistr} Soon after Pitt became 
Prime Minister, -Camden was ag<un made 
President of the Council In Mut, I786» 
he received an earldom He conducted, 
in the House of Lords, the measures adopted 
hy the gOTeinment in relation to the 
Regency Bill The last occasion on which 
he addiessed the House of Lords was the 
debate on Foxs Libel Bill On the eve 
of fourscore jears, he made his final and 
successful effort to put on the statute boigk 
those principles as to the lights of j nut's 
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which he had so consistently maintained 
throughout his life 

State Trials vols xvni — xx. Parliamentaj y 
Hist vols XVI — XXIX , Campbell Lives oj the 
Chancellois Stanhope Hist oJ Lng 

Camden, John Jefpue\s Pratt, 1st 
Marulis {b l7o9, d 1840), son oi the pre 
ceding, entered Parhament in 1780 as mem 
her for Bath In 179o he succeeded Loid 
FitzwiHiam as Yiceroj of Ireland On his 
entrj into Dublin in March, 1796 there was 
a serious not, which could onl> be quelled 
bj bloodshed In 1797 he w is bitterly de- 
nounced b\ Grittan, on account o± the 
seventies he had found it necessary to 
authorise in Xjlster but the Parliament, now 
thoroughly alarmed b} the progress ot dis 
ahection, was on his side The English 
government was moie uncertain how to act 
but ultimatelj supported Lord Camden, and 
took his side in the dispute in which he was 
invoh ed with General Abercrombj He 
was, after the beginmng of 1797, m full 
possession of all the rebel plans, but was 
unable to act on hia mfoimation during the 
Rebellion of 1798 He was consequenth 
urging the gravity of the situation on the 
English cabmet, but it was onlj after Father 
Murph} ’s successes that the Guards and 
other English troops were sent out to support 
him The Whigs in England, meanwhile, 
continued to attack him as a tyrant of the 
worst kind, Shendan moving for his recall 
in the Commons, and the Dukes of Leinster 
and Koriolk in the Lords Both motions 
were defeated, but popular clamour was so 
great that, in June, 1798, he was recalled 
In 1804 he was in the cabmet, and m 1812 
was made a marquis For nearly sixty years 
he held the lucrative post of Teller of the 
Exchequer , but during more than half that 
period he patriotically dechned to draw the 
enormous emoluments of the office 

Camden, Wiliiam {b 16ol, d 1623), 
one of the most celebrated of English anti- 
quanes, was bom in London and educated at 
bt Paul’s School and at Oxford Inl57o — 6 he 
became a master at Westmmster School , in 1 589 
received a prebend at Salisbury Cathedral 
in 1593 he became Head Master of West- 
minster, and in lo97 Clarencieux Kmg-at- 
arms In 1607 he was commissioned hy 
Tames I to translate into Latm the account 
of the trial of the Gunpowder Plot conspira- 
tors In 1622 he founded his Professorship 
of History at Oxford, and died at Chiselhurst 
the next ;jear Camden’s most celebrated 
work IS the Bntanma sive jFlorenhaswwtum 
Beqnorum AnghaSy Seottea, Hiberm<s, et Inm^ 
Im um Adjacenitumy esa Intxma Antiqtwtate 
Chofographica BescriptiOy which first appeared 
in lo86 and had gone through a ninth 
edition in lo94 A new and enlarged edition 
was published in 1607 It is an interesting 
work, and the care and learning shown m its 


compilation stiU make it of great value to 
scholars Though manj of Camden’s anti 
quanan theories ha^ e been dispelled bj later 
research, his w ork is important as a great store- 
house of facts He also w rote ^ English anti 
quanan work of less elaborate chaiacter, called 
Jtiemaines Concerning Bntamy 160o, which has 
been frequently repnnted In 16 lo he pub- 
hshed the first part of his Annates Beiuni 
Angheaium Begnante Ehuahethay the second 
pait of which did not appear till after the 
author s death It is not a work oi specul 
\alue 

The Hi itannia was tran^ilated into Eng'lish bj 
P Holland 1610 and by Bishop Cnbson m 1694 
which translation was reprinted in 1722 and 
enlarged in 17o2 and 1772 An enlarged trans 
lation was published by Gough in 3 vols 1789 
An edition of Camden s Works m 6 vols was pub 
lished in 1870 

Camden Society, The, was founded in 
1838 ior the purpose oi printing ancient 
chronicles, documents, and memorials rekting 
to English history and antiquities It has 
published o\er 130 ^olmnes, manj- of which 
are of the greatest impoitance, and are, 
indeed, indispensable to the historical student 
The Camden Society’s works bear especiall} 
upon the histoi;y of England under the 
ludors and Stuarts [Althoritibs ] 

Cameron of Xiooliiel, “a gracious 
master, a trust} all} , a terrible enem} was 
one of the staunchest adherents of James II 
in the campaign of 1689 He was in com 
mand of the Camerons at KiUiecrankie (q v ), 
but after the death of Claverhouse he refused 
to serve under his successor, Cannon, the Irish 
commander, and retired to Lochaber In 
1692 he took the oaths to William III with 
the other Highland chiefs 

Cameron, Richard (d July 20, 1680), 
the founder of the Cameromans, was born 
at Falkland, m Fife, and was the son 
of a village tradesman He entered the 
mmistr} and distinguished himself b} his 
violent opposition to the restoration of 
episcopacy He proceeded to still further 
lengths by the Sanquhar Declaration, b} 
which he and his followers practicall} 
declared themsehes rebels, and announced 
their intention of offering armed lesistance 
to the government In 1677, Cameron was 
compelled to flee to Holland, but in the 
spring of 1680 he returned, and was killed 
in the skirmish of Aird s Moss 

Cameromans, The, took their name 
from Richard Cameron, the author of the 
Sanquhar Declaration They were some- 
times called Covenanters,” from their rigid 
adherence to the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant, and afterwards “ McMiUanites ” (from 
the name of their first minister after the 
Revolution) and Mountain Men ” Their 
creed considered as enemies to righteousness 
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Eomanists, Episcopalians, and more espe- 
cially those moderate Presb> terians who had 
accepted the indulgence of Charles II Be- 
sides holding the bmding obligation of the 
Covenant on the thiee kingdoms, the} main- 
tained the W^tminster Confession, and the 
Scriptures as the absolute rule of faith and 
conduct The sect was not extinguished b\ 
the defeat of Aird’s Moss, and the death of 
their leader The} issued a defiance to the 
royal authorit}, Oct 28, 1684, and in return 
weie proscribed and hunted about from place 
to place b} the ro}al tioops The Came- 
romans weie most numeious m the wildei 
parts of south western Scotland, where, on 
the accession of WiUiam III , their wailike 
temperament, which had been so unfortu 
nately displayed at Dunbar, Both well Bridge, 
and Aird’s Moss, was utilised b> the forma- 
tion of the Cameronian Eegiment The 
Revolution seemed for Scotland a Piesb}- 
terian church gov ernment , but man} of the 
moi# extreme Cameronians refused to swear 
allegiance to Wilham III , or to attend the 
established places of woiship These Co\e- 
nantmg nonjurors became P ^ “Reformed 
Presb} terians,” or the Presbvdenan 

Dissenters,” and formed a Presb} ter} and 
subsequent!} a s} nod in 1743 The} founded 
numerous churches in England, Ii eland, and 
America, and their number in Scotland in 
1840 was estimated at about 6,000 

Robertson Hist of the Soottibh Church 

Campbell, The Family of, is, according 
to tiadition, descended in the female hne from 
the ancient kings or chiefs of Aig}le, and 
fiom one of these a ceitam Diarmid, the clan 
IS supposed to denv e its name of Scol Diarmid, 
b} which it was known in Eise and Gaehc 
In the reign of Malcolm Canmore the name 
was changed to Campbell by the mainage 
of the heiress of the house with a person of 
that name A Sir Colin Campbell, Lord of 
Lochow, was among the Scottish knights and 
barons summoned to the Council of Berwick 
in 1291 His son, Sir ISTeil Campbell, was a 
strong supporter of Robei’t Bruce, whose 
sister he married His son, Sir Cohn, received 
large grants of land m Aigyleshire from Kmg 
Robert and his successor His grandson, 
Duncan, was made Chancellor of Scotland by 
dames I , and raised to the peerage as Lord 
Campbell The grandson of this peer, Cohn, was 
made Earl of -Axg}le in 1467 Aichibald, the 
eighth earl, was cieated Marquis ol Arg}le in 
1641 but was executed, and his honouis foi- 
feited in 1661 The eaildom was lestored to 
his son, Archibald, the ninth earl, in 1663, who 
was beheaded in 168 1 His son, Archibald 
was restored under Wilham III , and created 
Duke of Arg}le m 1701 [Argile, Peerage 
op] 

Campbell, John, 1st Lore (5 1779, 

1861), descended from a junior branch of 


the ducal house of Arg}le, was the son oi 
Dr George Campbell, mmister of Cupar 
He was educated at the Grammar School at 
Cupar, and at the Umveisit} of bt Andrews, 
and was called to the bar of Lincoln s Inn in 
1806 He soon obtained a good prictice 
In 1827 he obtained a silk gown, and in 
1830 — 31 he lepresented btaftord in the 
House of Commons In 1832 he was made 
Sohcitor-General, and in Feb, 1834, was 
appointed Attorne} General During his 
period of office he inaugui'^ted seveial iin 
portant law reforms among which were the 
Act called Lord Campbell’s Act for the 
amendment of the law of libel as it affects 
newspapers [Lirel Law of], and an Act 
limiting the power of arrest in cases of 
disputed debt He was also engaged as 
counsel in se\ eral cases of great importance, 
notabl} the trial of Lord Cardigan, before 
the House of Lords, foi shooting Captain 
Tuclctt, the case of Stocldale v Hammd, 
and the defence of Lord Melbourne in the 
action for damages raised b} Mrs Norton 
In June, 1841, he was raised to the peerage 
and received the Irish Chancellorship, which 
post he held for only sixteen da}S In 1846 
Lord Campbell jomed the Whig cabinet as 
Chancellor of the Duch} of Lancaster In 18o0 
he became Lord Chief Justice, and held that 
office tiH he was appointed Lord Chancellor of 
Great Britain b} Lord Palmerston in 18o9 
Lord Campbell published, in 1849, Th& J lus of 
the Loid Chancellois and Keepets of the Gteat 
Seal of England, in sev en v olumes It is a work 
disfigured b} inaccurac} , carelessness, and (in 
the case of the more recent Chancellors) b} 
the prejudices and personal jealousy of the 
author but it neveitheless contains a good 
deal of interesting matter He also wrote 
Lives of the Chief Justices, a much inferior 
work He was found dead in his chair on 
the mornmg of Sunda}, June 24th, 1861 

Loid Campbells Memoirs edited by bis 
daughter Mrs Hardcastle 1879 

CampbeU, JoH^, LLD (5 1708, d 
177o), was the writer of man} useful historical 
works which had a considerable reputation in 
the last centui} He was largely concerned 
in the A.neient Universal Mistoty, and was 
editor of the Modem Universal ICisto^y He 
also wrote A Political Sui vey of Gieat itain, 
1772, and Lives of the Admirals, the latter of 
which 16 a careful and mteiestmg work 

Campbell, Sir Colin [Clyde, Lord ] 

Camperdown, The Battle of (Oct 11, 
1797), was fought between the English and 
the Dutch In the autumn of 1797 a great 
Dutch fleet was prepared to co-operate with 
the French in the invasion of Ireland, Oct 
9 The Dutch, under De Winter, weighed 
from the Texel Admiral Duncan, who had 
been lying m Yarmouth Roads, crossed the 
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Cjterman Ocean, and came in sight of the 
Batch on the morning of Oct 11th, nine miles 
from the coast, near C imperdown At half p*iat 
eleven Bnncan made the signal for the fleet to 
engage, and at twdve o’clock determined to 
Xnss through the cnera\ ’b line m two di\ isions 
ind engage to leew ard But the weather \\ as 
sj hazj that the signil was not seen b> man> 
of the ships, which accordingly engiged m 
close action as etch capttin saw ‘in opportu- 
nit> The two flig ship« paased thioagh the 
1 ne, follow ed h\ a few leading ships, while 
the others for the most part, engaged the 
€nem\ to windward Tfte action wis fought 
with the desperite stubbornness which had 
ilways been so m irked a characteristic of the 
two nitions Be Winter m the liighetd^ 
(Sailed bv the Engli h admirils ship and 
two others alter a desperitc contest sur- 
icndered, when he was totall} dismasted, and 
hid scarceU enough men left to fight his 
guns One after another the Butch ships 
followed his eximple, ind it onh remained 
for the British to secure the prizes before 
ni^t set m Eight of the Butch ships, with ? 
<u er 6,000 prisoners, w eie taken Thv> English 
lost 1 OiO and the Butch 1,160 killed and 
wounded In the action the English hid 
16 Ime o^-hattle ships carrying 8,221 men, 
ind the Butch 16 line of battle ships carijing 
7,1 17 The Butch prizes were so shattered 
ts to be quite useless 

Allen NikjlI Batths Jam *3 Naval 
11 78 &c Ahson, JETist of Europe iv 273 


Camman, Edmlntd {b 1540 d lo81),was 
born in London and educated at Oxford, where 
he became a Fellow of &t John’s College, 
but having openly embraced the Catholic faith, 
to which he had long secretly inclined, suf- 
fered a short imprisonment On his release 
he went to Cardinal Ellen’s college at Bouay, 
w here he became noted for his learning and 
virtues His affability and high moral cha- 
laetcr made him an mialuable assistant to 
the Jesuits and in June, 1581, he undertook 
a << missionary journey ” to England, in com- 
pany with Eobert Parsons Then zeal was 
such as to cause the Parliament of lo81 to 
pass the harsh statute against any one har- 
bouring a Jesuit, and active measures were 
taken tor the apprehension of the two ims 
sionanes In July, 1 oSl, Campian was taken 
^it Lyftord, in Berkshire, and sent to the 
Tower, yvhere he was tortured, in order to 
t xto”t fiom him the names of Oitholics who 
had given him shelter He was then indicted 
tor compassing and imagining the queen’s 
death, and, after what appears to have been 
I lery unfair tnal, was executed at Tyburn, 
Bee, loSl 
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Camulodunum, a town of Celtic and 
■noman Britain, is now genemUy alloyved 


to he identical with the modem Colchester 
It becime the capital of the Tnnobantes under 
Cunobelin, or C\ mbeline (q \ ) In 44 it was 
taken by Aulus Plautius and in 60 was made 
a Ptoman colony Two y oars later Boadicea 
and the Iceni captmed anfi burnt the 
city and defeated Petilms Cerealis, but 
-shortly afterwards, in the neighbourhood 
of Camulodunum, Suetonius Paulinus re- 
trieyed by a complete victory the honour of 
Rome 

Canada was probably discovered by John 
Cibot in 1497, and by him taken possession 
of for England, though the occupation of the 
country was nei er formally entered upon In 
lo2o an expedition, sent out by Francis I , 
under the leadership of Gioi anni Yerrazano, 
a Florentine, took possession of the country, 
which bad previously been cliimed foi Eng- 
imd bv Cabot, giving it the name of “La 
Nouvelle France ” In lo41 another French 
expedition, under 11 de Robesval, <^ave 
Canada its present name, mistaking the Indian 
word “ kanata ” (huts) for the native name 
of the countiv In spite of vanous attempts 
on the part of England to establish her claim 
on Canada, the country remained in the 
hands of the French uutil 1763, when it was 
ceded to Great Britain by the terms of the 
Treaty of Pans The Quebec Bill, passed in 
1774, established the government of Canada, 
with a careful regard to the rights and feel 
mgs of the French inhabitants, and was the 
means of securing the allegiance of the great 
mass of French Canadians, by whose aid the 
American in\asion of Canada, in 1776, was 
easily repulsed In 1790 the province of 
Canada was divided, at the suggestion of 
Pitt, into Tipper (or Western) and Lower (or 
Eastern) Canada, mainly for purposes of 
representation, whilst the div ision also served 
to mark out the locality where the English 
and French elements respectively prepon 
derated Each prov mce had a Gov ernor 
and an Executive Council, a Legislative 
Council appomted by the crown, and a Re 
presentative Assembly appointed by the 
people F or some y ears after the establishment 
of the Houses of Assembly, there were fre- 
quent disputes between them and the Legis- 
lative Council giving rise to such discontent 
that, in 1812, the Americans projected an 
invasion of Canada, under the impression that 
they would be joined by a large majority of 
the mhabitants The Canadians, however, 
stood firmly by the British during the 
American War of 1812—15, and the attacks 
on East and West Canada were lepulsed On 
the conclusion of peace in March, 1815, the 
disputes again broke out, varying in degree 
according as the policy of the governors was 
conciliatory or the reverse The grievances 
of the French or national party seem to have 
had real existence The Executive and the 
Upper Legislative Chamber were composed 
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jf cjown nominees, and in no sense repre- 
sented the feelings ot the bulk of the in- 
habitants The administration (especlall^ in 
matters of local government) vas clums;^, 
inefficient, and peihaps coriupt The aiscon- 
tent among ihe Fiench Canadians continued 
to increase The refusal of the government 
to make any concessions at length brought 
matters to a ciisis, and in 1837 a rebellion 
broke out m Lower Canada This insurrec- 
tion, though crushed almost at its hrst out 
break, had still the eflrect of opening the ej es 
of the Home Government to the danger of 
neglecting any longer the demandsi for leform 
which were being urged upon them hv the 
Iiench Canadians, and accordingly, in 1S38, 
Lord Durham was sent out to Canada to 
lepoit on the best method of ad 3 usting the 
iuture government of the province The 
lesult was the union of the two Canadas in 
1840, from which time discontent and insur- 
lection have been at an end The changes 
int»)duced by the union were consideiable 
A single government was instituted, with a 
single parhament, consisting of a Legislativ e 
Council of twenty or more life members, and 
1 Lovvei House of eighty four deputies, ap- 
jiomted by popular election ev ery lour y ears 
Ihe reforms of 1840 were consolidated by 
Ijord Elgin (1847), to whose practical and 
fir-sighted administration of his office of 
Governor General much of the prosperity of 
Canada is due In 18o6 the Upper House 
was made elective In 1867 Canada and the 
other provinces of British North America 
were united, under the title of the DovIIMO^ 
OP Canada The Dominion embracmg the 
whole of British North America, with the 
exception of Newfoundland, mcludes the 
various provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island, British Columbia, 
Manitoba, and the North-West Territories 
The government of the Dominion is exerc ised 
bv a Governor-Geneial, who is advised hv a 
Privy Coimcil , whilst there are two Legisla- 
tive Chambers called the Senate and the 
House of Commons, the members of which 
meet at Ottawa, the capital of the Dominion 
and the seat of the Executive Government 
The various provinces are administered by 
Ijieutenant Governors, appointed by the 
Governor General, and have separate cham 
heis of legislature The Province of Canada 
proper in the Dominion of Canada consists of 
the tw 0 districts of Ontario and Quebec, each 
having a provincial government, vested, in 
the case of Ontario, in a Lieutenant Governor 
and a Legislative Assembly consisting of 
eightj-two members elected for four years, 
in the case of Quebec in a Lieutenant 
Governor, a Legislative Assembly of sixty- 
five members, and Executiv e and Legislativ e 
Councils appointed by the Governoi Since 
the constitution of the Dominion, the connec 
tion with England has shrunk to very slight 


piopoitions Canada has a supreme Court of 
Appeal, and theie la therefore now no appeal 
from the Uw courts of Canada to the Judicial 
Committee of the Pi iv v Council, or anv other 
English court of law The legal sv stem in 
the older provinces is somewliit complicated, 
and in Quebec the old law s and customs of 
French Canada, founded on the jurisprudence 
of the Parliament of Pans, the edicts of the 
French kings, and the Civil Law, are still 
recognised bv the courts for ceitam purposes 
Ine trade, population, and agriculturil pros 
peritv of the Dominion of Canada have ad- 
vanced greatly of late vears, especially in 
the North -'West Teiritorv The area of 
the Dominion of Canada is about 8,o00,000 
square miles, and its population, which 
IS increasing fast, was 4,320,000 in 1881 
of whom over a million are of French 
descent 

F Paikman The Old Regime in Canada J 
MacMuUen If«sf of Canada lb68 H C Lodge 
Short Hist of the hnq Colonies %n Amenca A 
Todd Pailiamentary Govt in ihe Rnttsh 
Colonies E M Martin Ej itisTi Colome-^ Mur 
dochfLife of Loid bydenham [F S P ] 

Ganningj George (b 1770, d 1827), was 
bom in London, the son of a poor bairister 
His mother, left in needy ciicumstances, went 
upon the stage, and afterwards married an 
actor George was sent by his uncle, Strat- 
ford Canning, a London merchant, the father 
of Lord Stratford de liedcliffe, to Eton, where 
he had a brilliant career ^V hilst at school 
he founded and contiibuted largely to a 
school raagazme called The Iltaocosm In 
1787 he went to Oxford, where he at 
tracted the attention of Pitt, and foimed a 
close friendship with Mi Jenkinson, after- 
wards Earl of Liverpool, which was of greit 
service to him in later life He was at this 
time a Whig, dev oted to Fox and Sheridan, 
and inclined to look favourably on the French 
Eevolution On leaving Oxford, he at first 
went to the bar, hut in 1793 was mduced to 
enter Parliament as member for Newport 
(Isle of Wight), and as a follower of Mr 
Pitt He spoke frequently during his first 
V ears in the House of Commons, and alwaj s 
as a supporter of the mmistrj In 1796 he 
became member for Wendover and Under 
Secretary for Foreign Ajffairs In the autumn 
of 1797 he published, in conjunction with 
John Hookham Frere, Jenkinson, George 
Elks, and GifEord, a satirical paper called The 
Anti-Jaeohn Some of Cannings contribu 
tions have taken a permanent place in htera- 
ture In the year 1799 Cannmg laboured 
earnestly with Pitt to effect the union 
with Ireland, on the basis of giving 
equal political nghts to the Eoman Catholics. 
"Vnien this measure failed, owing to the per 
sistent opposition of the king, Canning left 
the government with his chief Pitt was 
succeeded h\ Addington, who was assailed 
by Canmi^ with untiring ridicule “ Pitt is 
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to Addington,” he said, ** as London to Pad 
dington” In 1799 he married the daughter 
of General John Scott, who brought him 
a large fortune In 1804 he returned to 
office, with Pitt, as Treasurer of the Navy 
On the death of Pitt m 1806, Fo\ came 
into office, and Canning had to retire In 
March, 1807, he took office, under the Duke 
of Portland, as Minister for Foreign Affairs 
In this tapacit\ he executed the bold stroke 
of securing the Danish fleet lest it should fall 
into the hands of Napoleon (Sept , 1807) 
He also organised the assistance given by 
England to Spam against Napoleon, 'which 
e%entuall\ tended more than m'siihing else 
to effect the emperor s downfall He could 
not agree with Lord Castlereagh, the 
Secretary at War, and after the failure of 
the disastrous Walcheren expedition, for 
which Cdstleieagh had been largel'y respon- 
sible, resigned his office Castlereagh became 
aware that Canmng had intrigued against 
him with the Duke of Portland, and dial 
lenged him to a duel The'v met at Putney, 
and Canning was wounded m the shoulder 
Canning’s resignation of office was an event 
which long retarded his ad\aneement He 
remained a strong ad\ ooate of the Emancipa 
tion of the Catholics After the murder of 
Peree\ al in Ma\ , 1812, Canning and Wellesley 
recei\ed the king’s commands to form a 
ministry, but they were xmable to come to 
terms with Gre> and Grenville Lord Liver- 
pool became Prime Mmistei instead Lord 
Liverpool offered him the post of Foreign 
Secretary, which Cannmg refused In 1814 
he went as ambassador to Portugal Two 
3 ears later his impatience of being ont of 
office led him to accept the post of President 
of the Board of Control m Lord Castle- 
reagh’s cabinet In this mimstry he was 
forced to sanction measures of repression 
of which he could not approve He agreed 
with his colleagues m their dislike of 
Parliamentary reform, but differed from them 
both with regard to the Emancipation of the 
Catholics and the harsh measures adopted 
towards the Princess of Wales During the 
trial which followed at the accession of George 
III , Canning travelled abroad and refused 
the Home Office offered him by Liverpool 
In November, 1820, he came to London, 
resigned office, and then returned to Prance 
In 1822 the directors of the East India Com- 
pany appointed him to succeed Lord Hastings 
as Governor-General He made all prepara- 
tions for departure, and went down to Liver- 
pool to take leave of his friends, when Lord 
Castlereagh ^the Harqms of Londonderry, 
and Secretary for Foreign Affairs) suddenly 
committed suicide Canning gave np the 
brilliant prospect of the Viceroyalty, and 
succeeded Londonderry He now showed 
his resemblance to those English states- 
men, who, like Chatham and Palmerston, 
have been able to sympathise with the as- 


piritions of foreign Liberals He supported 
constitutional pnnciples against the re- 
aetionarj efforts of Mettermch He protested 
agamst the Congress of Venice, and against the 
intervention of France in the affairs of Spam 
He opposed the pohey of the ]fioly Alliance 
He was the first to recognise the mde 
pendence of the Spanish colonies m America , 
as he said he called a new world into exist 
ence to redress the balance of the old ” He 
protected constitutional government m Por- 
tugal, and effected the se\ erance of Portugal 
and Brazil He still longed anxiouslv lor 
the Emancipation of the Cathohes, but this 
was temporarily hindered bj the agitation of 
O’Connell, and was not effected till two y'ears 
after Cannings death He supported Hus 
kisson in preparing the way for free trade, 
and laboured to effect the abolition of the 
slave trade On the death of Lord Li^er 
pool in Feb 1827, Canning became Pnme 
Minister His last act was to secure the 
liberation of Greece by the Treaty^ of 
London, July, 1827 He died on the follow- 
ing August 8th His death was felt as a 
shock to the whole of the ciMlised world, 
for he was the most prominent opponent 
of the system of reaction which was en 
dea\ounng to stamp out aspirations foi 
liberty wherever they were found, and 
which afterwards led to the violent outbreaks 
of 1830 and 1848 Few names stand higher 
on the roll of English mmisters 

Canmng s Speeches published m 6 vols 
London 1828 The best autbontaes for his 
life axe the two works of bis private secre 
tary Stapleton, The Political Life of the 
Rt Hon George Canning, 3 vols 1831, and 
Geoige Canning and His Times 1859 There 
IS a bnlhant sketch of his career in Lord 
Dalhng s Historical Cha actei s [OB] 

Canmng, Charles John, Viscount {b 
1812, d 1862), third son of George Canning, 
was bom at Gloucester Lodge, Kensington, 
Dec 14, 1812 He was educated at Eton and 
Ohnst Church In August, 1836, he was 
returned for Warwick, and remained a member 
ot the House of Commons for six weeks On 
the death of his mother, Viscountess Canning, 
March 15, he succeeded to the title m con- 
sequence of the deaths of his two eldei 
brothers He gradually acquired the reputa- 
tion m the House of Lords of a conscientious, 
pamstakmg young statesman, without taking 
any veiy prominent pait in the debates In 
1841 be was offered office by Sir Robert Peel, 
as Dnder Secretary for Foreign Affairs In 
1846 he became Chief Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests, and began to take a larger shaie 
in the busmess of the House In 1848 he 
supported the Jewish Disabilities Bill, in 
18o0 be suppoited Lord Derby’s resolution 
condemnmg Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy , 
and spoke agamst Lord John Russell’s Eccle- 
siastical Titles BiU In 1851 Lord Derby 
offered him the Foreign Office, but he refused, 
feeling himself really a Liberal In 1852 
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the Coalition Ministry of Lord Aberdeen 
fame into office, and Canning became Pobt- 
master-General This office he continued to 
hold under Lord Palmerston In 1 So 3 he as 
appointed Goi ernor-General of India, and on 
Feb 1st, 18 3?, he disembarked at Calcutta 
He was a cold, impassiie man to whom 
few would haie lentuied to make kno\\n the 
pubhc agitation at the close of 18o6 and 
opening ot ISoT and he ma'v be entiielj 
acquitted of the chaige of not ha\ing made 
himself acquainted with, or not following up 
if he did hear them, what were as ^ et intan 
gible and contused rumours When, how e\ er, 
the mutinies did begin, Lord Canning issued 
Older after ordei, warning the sepo\s against 
am false leports, and disclaiming anj idea of 
deprnation of caste TJnfortunateh , stionger 
measures than these weie necessar\ to haie 
stifled the Indian Mutin;y When once it 
had broken out he did his best to bring up 
troops to the front, and he endowed eierj 
persdii in authority with extra poweis, while at 
tuc same time refusing to allow any letaliatorj 
massacres In 1858, on the termination of 
the Mutim , he ordered the confiscation of aU 
Glide, though this was repudiated hj the 
Boaid of Control In August, 18 oS, he issued 
from Allahabad the pioclaraation pro\ading 
for the sole dominion of the crownu, and put- 
ting an end to the rule of the East India 
Companj The rest of Lord Canning’s ad- 
mimstration was chieflj remarkable for the 
judicial reforms m 1860 — 61, the completion 
of many railwaj s and canals, and the famine 
in the North-west ProYinces, 1860 — 61 In 
1862 Lad\ Cannmg died this hastened the 
departure of the iicero'v His health had 
been considerably impaired h^ the cares of 
the pievious six jears and he died three 
months after his arrival in England (June 17, 
1862), *lea\ingthe leputationof anindustiious 
and conscientious puhhc servant ” {li^nes) 

Canon Law [EccLEsiASxicAii Jlris- 

DICTION ] 

Canterbury was probably a place of no 
importance before the Eoman occupation of 
Britain By the Eomans it v/as called Duro 
vemum, a Latinised form of its Celtic name, 
which means the town of the rapid river 
The fact that the Saxons called it burgh 
of the Kent men would show that it was the 
most important place in the pro\'Tnce Under 
the descendants of Hengist it became the 
capital of Kent, and owing to this circum 
stance the first bishopric, and the metiopolitan 
see, of England The town was laaaged 
seieral times bj the Danes, and almost de- 
stroyed bj them in 1011 In 10 67 the Danes 
burnt down the cathedral It was rebuilt bj 
Lanfranc and Anselm butpartiaUj destroyed 
(including the choir) in 1174 It was rebuilt 
% William of Sens immediate!} afterwards 
Important additions were made in the two 
following centimes, but it was not till 1495 
Hxst-S 


that the great central tower was completed 
Its importance was considerabl} increased 
after the canonisation of Becket, when it be 
came the principal centre of pilgrimage in 
England It was a towm on the i oi al demesne, 
and was goierned bj a poitree\e, or proiost 
tiE the time of John, when two bailifis weie 
appointed the right of electing the haihffib 
being granted in the eighteenth ^ea^ of 
Henr} III s leign A chaitei was gi anted in 
26 Henrj YI , which established a ma>or, 
aldermen, and common councilmen Edw ird 
IV enlarged the junfediction of the cit}, and 
formed it into a count^ Ihe cit} came under 
the operation of the Municip il Eeform Act of 
1833 The Git'S has returned two members to 
Parliament since 23 Fdward I 

Canterbury, Archbishops op, See op 
[Archbishop ] 

Canterbury, Charle* Manners Sctton, 
IstViscocnt (^ 1780, d 1843), the eldest &on 
of Charles IMonners Sutton, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was called to the bar 1805, and 
first sat m Parliament for Scarborough, 1807 
In 1817 he succeeded Mr Abbot as Speaker 
of the House of Commons, which office he 
held till 1834 The acti'vuty of commercial 
enterprise which followed the re-estabhshment 
of peace led to a rush of pn\ ate business in the 
House of Commons, and Mr ]Manneis Sutton 
showed gieat skill in dealing with it When 
Earl Grey resigned m 1832, Manneis Sutton 
assisted tiie Duke of Wellington to form his 
temporary ministr'v this was apparently to 
oblige the king, who rewarded him with the 
order of the Bath In 1834, when Lord 
Melbourne was suddenly dismissed from 
office, a rumour was started that Manners 
Sutton was to be the Tor'v premier and in 
consequence of this and of his actii e negotia- 
tions m forming the Peel ministry , the Whigs 
threw him out and elected Mr Aherciomby 
Speaker in his place In 183o he was called 
to the Upper House 

Cantu, The, were a British tnbe, occu 
pying a portion of the present county of 
Kent (which den'ves its name fiom them) and 
a part of Surrey They were diyided into 
four kingdoms, and were the most important 
of the peoples of south-eastern England 
From their proximity to Gaul, they seem 
likewise to have been the most ciyilised of aU. 
the native tribes at the time of Caesar’s 
invasion 

Cantilnne, Waxteb de (d 1265), was 
the son of William de Cantilupe, one of the 
itinerant justices, and in 1231, he was himself 
appointed an itinerant judge In 1236 he 
became Bishop of Worcester, when he boldly 
resisted the exactions of the Pope He sup- 
ported Simon de Montfort m the Batons’ 
War, and was one of the twenty-four coun- 
cillors appointed to watch the execution of the 
Oxford Statutes, and he solemnly absolved 
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the barons before the battle of Lewes For 
the part he took in the contest, he was ex- 
communicated bj the Pope 

Cantllupe, St Thomas de (d 1282), 
the nephew of Walter de Cantilupe, was a 
man greatly respected for his piet\ tnd learn- 
ing In 126o he was appointed Chancellor 
b> Simon de Montfort, but relinquished the 
office in the same jear, after the battle of 
Evesham He is remarkable as bemg the 
last Enghshman who was canonised 

Canton was first visited bj the English 
about 1634 From 1689 to 1834 the Eaat 
India Compan\ had a monopoh of the trade 
with that port In 1841, during the fiist 
China War, Canton surrendered to Sir Hugh 
Gough, and the following >ear foreigners 
were granted permission to settle in the town 
In 18o6, after the aftair of the lorcha Anoiv, 
war was declared between England and Chin i 
and Canton was bombarded b> the English 
The bombardment led to an exciting debate 
in the House of Commons (beginning Feb 
26, 18:>7), m which men of all parties strongly 
condemned the action of Lord Palmerston’s 
government, and a motion, proposed b} Mr 
Cobden and seconded by Mr Milner Gibson, 
was coined agamst the ministry b} a majonty 
of 16 Cin^on was occupied by the English 
and French in Dec , 18^7, and held, under 
English and French Commissioners, till Octo 
her, 1861 

Canute (called Onut in the English of his 
own daj — a word that Pope Paschal II could 
not pronounce, and therefore Latinised into 
Canutus), King (6 eitca 995, s 1017, 
d 103 a), was the vounger son of Swegen, 
or Sweyn, King of Denmark, and the hrst 
foreign conqueror of all England His 
connection with England began in 1013, 
when, being still a lad in years, he accom 
pamed his father on the great expedition that 
forced the English to take Swejui as their 
king and drove Ethelred into exile Young 
as he was, his father entrusted him with the 
command of the lieet and the care of the 
hostages when starting on his southward 
march from Gamshorough But a few 
months later (Candlemas, 1014) SwejTi ended 
his da) s and the Danish fleet, with one voice, 
chose Canute as his successor By his 
father’s death he became, for a time, a land- 
less viking, a splendid adventurer, for the 
English at once restored their native king to 
the throne, and the Danish crown feU to 
Swe^n’s elder son Harold Caught unpre 
pared bj a sudden march of Ethelred, he 
sailed away from Lmdesey, cut off the hands, 
ears, and noses of the hostages, put the 
wretches ashore at Sandwich, and went off to 
Denmark Next year (101?) he was hack 
again at Sandwich with a powerful fleet and 
arm) Coasting round to Poole Bay, he 
landed his men, and in a few months was 
master of Wessex The first da)s of 1016 


saw him in Mercia also , his burnings and 
rav agings soon compelled submission at 
I Easter he was getting ready to lay siege to 
I London, the onlv part of England that still 
defied his power But at this moment the 
death of Ethelred, and the accession of his 
vigorous son Edmund to the command of the 
national cause, gav e a new turn to the conflict 
Inside London, Edmund was chosen king 
outside, Canute and a fierce and chequeied 
struggle between the riv als began Edmund 
rallied the men of Wessex to his standard , 
there were two Danish sieges of London, both 
unsuccessful five minor battles, four of 
which are giv en as English victories, one as 
doubtful and one last great battle, that ot 
Assandun, in Essex {Asking ton or Ashdon) 
This was SL terrible, seemingly a crushing, 
overthrow of Edmund But while this 
triumph assured Canute a kingdom in Eng- 
land, it failed to tear Wessex from the 
indomitable Edmund At Olne) , in the 
Severn, the rivals came together, and afreed 
on a division of the land between them which 
made the Thames the common boundary ot 
their dommions This compact had, however, 
but a brief trial On St Andrew s Da) (Nov 
30) Edmund died and in 1017 Canute was 
accepted as kmg of the whole kingdom (1017 
— 103o) His reign was comparativ el) unev ent- 
ful He began it b) dmding the realm into 
four earldoms, giving two of them to Danes, 
a third to Edric, the treaoneious Englishman, 
and keeping Wessex under his own immediate 
rule He put away his Danish wife and 
married Emma, Kmg Ethelied’s widow, a 
lad) nearl) double his age He slew the one 
son of Ethelred who was withm his reach, 
Edwy, and sent the two little sons of his dead 
antagonist to Norvta) , to be made awa) with 
there He had three other Englishmen of 
high rank put to death, and soon took the same 
course with the traitor Bdnc Next )ear 
^1018) he wrung from the country a pa)ment 
of £83 000 to satisfy his fleet, the hulk of 
which thereupon carried his army hack to 
Denmark Hav mg thus established his throne, 
he enteied upon the line of conduct that has 
gamed him the good word of modern his- 
torians, purposing henceforward to rule 
England for the English and h) the English 
One by one the leading men of Danish birth 
were removed from England or slaiti, and 
their places gi\ en to Englishmen Thus the 
famous Godwin and renowned Leofnc came 
to hold posts of the highest trust , indeed 
after a little, Canute handed over to the 
former his own special care, the earldom of 
Wessex He confirmed the laws of Kmg 
Edgar, who had made no distmction between 
the Danish and purely English parts of his 
kingdom, treatmgall his subjects as members of 
the same bod) politic He sought to gam the 
favour of the people b) religious foundations, 
by gifts to monasteries and churches, by 
doing reverence to the saints and holy places 
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the} re’i ered, bj preferring the church* 
men the} honoured, and bj man;^ other 
gracious and politic acts Though other coun- 
tries demanded h s care, he bestowed the 
largest share of his time and attention on 
England, makfftg her interests his peculiar 
concern We are told that he e\en placed 
English bishops in Danish sees, and brought 
Enghsh \vorknien to instruct his Danish sub- 
jects in their handicrafts And in England 
itself he seems to have fa\ oured Wessex most 
Kor is this strange It is true that he vas 
supreme lord of manj lands Harold s death 
in 101 S gave him Denmark, Norwa\ he con- 
quered in 1028 in 1031 he m\aded Scotland, 
and made King Malcolm admit his superioritj 
S'fteden is also reckoned among his vassal 
kingdoms But no one of these could m real 
worth compare with England and of England, 
Wessex was the fairest portion In 1027 he 
made a journey to Rome, and wrote from 
thence a letter to his English people, full of 
penit Ace for the past, good promises for the 
future, and loft}’- moral sentiment He was 
in high esteem among foreign princes, his 
sister Edith married Robert, the Norman 
duke, his daughter Gunhild, King Henij 
III of Germany He died at Shaftesbur} in 
November, 103o, perhaps still under fort} 
'^ears of age Canute has been greatl} 
praised b} some modern historians Dr Stubbs 
reckons him among the conscious creators 
of English greatness ” Mr Freeman’s judg- 
ment of his polic} and character is exceedingly 
favourable Cleail} his rule brought man> 
blessings to England, under it she enjo}ed 
long unbroken peace, a firm, }et humane, 
administration of the laws, and a comparatiie 
freedom from \ exatious imposts and oppres- 
sions In his later years he issued a bod\ of 
laws which testifj to his preservation, in full 
mtegnt} , of the national constitution, to his 
regard for religion, to his strict impai^alit}., 
and respect for the people’s rights The quiet 
that settled down on the land may, perhaps, 
be explained m part by his mstitution of the 
Kmem a permanent force of fighting men, 
3,000 or 6,000 in number, owing obedience to 
a military code — ^the earhest approach to a 
standing army in England Not without 
reason did the common folk cherish his 
memory, if only by repeating simple tales of 
his sayit^ and doings 

Anglo Saxon Cki onicU Freeman jBTtSi-ory of 
tho Norman Conquest vol i Lawpenberg, 
A^glo Saxon Kings vol u R ] 

Cape Sreton, which lies to the east of 
Nova Scotia, and is now incorporated with it, 
was first discovered b} Cabot m 1497, but 
remained practicall} unmhabited until 1714, 
when it was occupied by the French for fish- 
ing purposes a few years later the town of 
Louisbourg was built, and the French estab- 
lished a regular settlement on the island, 
which formed a convenient basis for hos+ihties 
against Nova Scotia In 1744, an attack 


was made upon Port Rojal, the capital of 
No\a Scotia, b} De Quesnay, the Goiemor of 
Cape Breton the English, in retaliation, 
attacked and took Loui»bourg, and held Cape 
Breton until the peace of Ai\-la-Chapelle in 
1748 In 1758 Louisbourg was again taken 
b} the English under the command ot Admiral 
Boscawen and General Wolte, and all its 
fortifacations destro^ed A few a ears after 
wards, Cape Breton was created a separate 
colon} , and S} dne} , its present capital, w is 
founded in 1S20 However, it was incorpo 
rated with No\a Scotia and has e\er since 
that time remained a counts 

R Brown Hist of Cape Breton 1869 

Cape Coast Castle [^TEST Africa ] 

Cape Colony [Solth Africa ] 

Capgrave, JoH^ (d 1393, d 1464) was 
Prior ot L} nn in Norfolk, and provincial ot the 
order of Augustinian Friars m England He 
wrote a Chiomcle of England extending from 
the creation to the year 1417, and a work 
entitled The Booh of the lUmtitous Kemies, 
which contains the h\ es of great men who 
haie home the name of Henr} Capgra^ e is 
one of our few contemporar} authorities for 
the earl} part of the fifteenth centui} and 
reign of Henry YI , and his works are ot 
some \alue His Chonicle and Booh of the 
IllmU WHS Sem les hai e been edited, in the 
Rolls Senes, b\ Mr F C Hingeston 

Caradoc (Caractacls) (d ci^ea 54) A 
Bntish chief, said to ha\ e been son of Cuno- 
belm or C}mbeline At the head of the 
Silunans ot the West, Caradoc earned on i 
struggle of nine ^ears against the Romans 
under Vespasian and Plautius After sus- 
tammg frequent defeats, he was at length 
dn'i en out of his own district and compelled 
to take refuge with the Brigantes, whose 
queen, Cartismandua (q \ ), deh\ ered him up to 
Ostonus Scapula d ol) He was carried 
in chains to Rome where his dignitv and 
noble bearing are said to ha\e induced the 
Emperor Claudius to order his release His 
subsequent historj is unknow n 

Tacitus ^iinaZ hb xii , aud Hist hb m 
Dio Cassius, hb ix 

CaraxiSXXLS 293) was a native of 

Batavia, and the first “ Comes Littons Sax- 
onici ’ In this office he managed to accumu- 
late great wealth, and in 286, with the aid 
of some Frankish warriois, seized the great 
nai al station of Gesonacum, and proclaimed 
himself one of the Emperors of Rome His 
talents enabled him to keep this position and 
maintain his power m Britain till 293, when 
he was murdered b} his ownu officer, Allectus 

CarBerry (near Musselburgh) is 

the place where the forces of Bothwell and 
Queen Mar} met those of the Confederate 
Lords June 14, 1567 There was no actual 
collision, but Bothw ell, seeing that his chances 
of victory were almost hopeless, made his 
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escape, while Mary surrendered herself to 
Kirkcald\ of Grange 

Cardmaker, John, a notorious preacher 
of the Eeforraed doctiines, was humt at 
Smith field during the Marian persecution, 
Maj, loi5 He recanted when e\amined 
before Gaidmer, but subsequenth withdrew 
his recant ition 

Cardwell, Edward, VibcocNT (b 1813), 
was edueioed at Winchester, and Balliol 
College, 0\tord, where he was elected to 
a fellowship He entered Parhament in 
1842 as member for Clithcioe He supported 
Sir B Peel in the financial changes of 184o — 
46 He was secretary to the Treasure from 
1845 — 46, and President of the Board of 
Trade m Lord -Aberdeen s idmmistiation In 
18^9 he accepted the office of Chief Secretary 
for Ireland under Lord Palmerston, and was 
Chancellor ot the Duch-v of Lancaster from 
1861 to 1864, when he became Secretary of 
State for the Colonies In Bee, 1S68, he 
became Sccietarj for War under Sir Glad 
stone, and a member of the Committee of 
Council on Education In his former capacity 
his nxme is associated with the abolition of pur- 
chase in the arniN In 1874 he resigned with 
his colleagues, and was raised to the peerage 

Carenage Bay, m St Lucia, is famous 
as haMDg been, in IT 78, the scene of a severe 
conflict between the Fiench, under the Count 
d’Estaing, and the Biitish, under Admiral 
Barrington and General Meadows The 
French were completely defeated 

Qarew, Sm George {d 1613 ^), was 
secretary to Sir Christopher Hatton and a 
distinguished diplomatist, being sent hy 
Elizabeth as her ambassadoi to Poland, 1597, 
and by James I to France, 1605 — 9 He 
was the author of A Relation of the State of 
Rranee, printed by Br Bud in 1749 

Carew, Sir Nicholas {d lo39), was a 
courtier and favourite of Henry VIII , who 
made him a Knight o± the Garter He was 
executed March 3, lo39, for the ojQPenee of 
having held con\eisations with the Marquis 
of Exeter about “a change in the world,” 
which was supposed to imply a design of 
setting Cardinal Pole on the throne m place of 
the king Bletchmgley Park, in Suney, one 
of his forfeited possessions, was subsequently 
granted to Anne of Oleves, as a portion of her 
separation allowance 

Carew, Sir Peter (d 1575), of Mohun 
Otteiy, in Devonshire, spent his boyhood at 
the court of France, and on his return to 
England entered the service of Henry VIII 
On the outbreak of the Western rebellion, in 
1 349, Sir Peter and his brother were sent down 
to Devonshire wnth oiders to crush the msur 
gents , they were, howe\ ei , unable to make head 
against them until the arn\al of reinforce 
mentft> under Lord Russell and Lord Grey , 
m fact, the violence of the Carew party was 


Slid hy Somerset to ha%e widely extended 
the rebellion After the defeat of the insur- 
gents, Carew espoused the cause of Mary 
whom he proclaimed in Devonshire, lood 
Very soon afterwards however, he joined the 
anti- Spanish party, and was entrusted with 
the task o± raising De\onshire, while Sir 
Thomas Wy att was to raise Kent His action, 
howe\er, in the rebellion of lo49 had made 
him so unpopular with the country people 
that he was unable to do anything eftectual 
agamst the government, and was compelled 
to seek an asylum in France for the re- 
mainder of Mary’s reign In loGO, (''arew 
was appomted one ot the commissioners to 
negotiate the Tieaty of Leith (q v ), and m 
the same y ear was entrusted with a mission 
to reorganise the army in Scotland A tew 
years later Sir Peter became one of the 
colonists of 3Iunster, where many cruelties 
are attributed to him He joined the expedi- 
tion of Essex in 157 d, but died the same y ear 
Carew s Life ty John Vowel was edited by 
Mr Maclean Lend 1857 

Cargill, Don 4.LD one of the most extreme 
of the Co\ enanting clergy, was a chief pro- 
moter of the Sanquhar Dpclaration, 1680 
For ha\ing excommunicated Charles II and 
the Duke of York, he was, on his capture at 
Glasgow, taken to Edinburgh and executed, 

I July 26, 1681 [Cameronians ] 

Carleton, Sir Dudley [Dorchester, 
Lord ] 

Carleton, Guy [Dorchester, Lord ] 

Carletou, Henry Boyle, 1st Baron 
(d 172o), was a leading “Whig politician In 
1701 he was created Lord Chancellor and Under 
Treasurer of the Exchequer He was one of 
those who opposed the “tacking” of the 
Occasional Conformity Bill He was em- 
ployed hy Godolphin to request Addison to 
write a poem on the battle of Blenheim , the 
result of his negotiations being The Campaign 
In 1707 he was made Secretary of State 
He was one of the managers of Sache\ereirs 
trial, and m consequence of that ill-ad\ised 
step was compelled to resign his office On 
the accession of George I , Boyle was raised 
to the peerage, and created Lord President 
of the Council, an office he held until his 
death “ He was,” say s Budgell, “ endowed 
with great prudence and winning address, 
his long experience m public affairs gave him 
a thoiough knowledge of busmess ” 

BudgeU’s Lvoe$ of the Boyles 

Carlisle was probably a Roman station, 
and has been identified with Luguvallum in 
the Itinerary of Antomnus, fiom which, indeed, 
the name has been derived — Caer-Luel The 
town was sacked hy the Danes in 875, and re- 
built with a stiong castle by *WiUiam Rufus 
It was held hy the Scots during their 
tenure of Cumberland, and the beginning of 
the great church of St Mary’s is attaihuted to 
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D i\'id I , King of Scotland Snbsequenti} 
it frequently besieged m tlie coinse of 
the border wars, one of the most celebrated 
sieges bemg the unsuccessful one bj WiUiam 
the Lion (117^ The place surrenaered to 
Chailes Edward m 1745, and the ma^o^ and 
coiporation proclaimed him king The eathe- 
dial, begun m the reign ot William Eufus, was 
paihlj destroyed b> Cromwell in 1648 

Carlisle, Geokgb William, 7th Eael 
OF (5 1802, d 1864), was educated at Eton 
and Chiist Church In 1826 he accompanied 
his uncle, the Duke of De\ onshire, on his \ isit 
to Kussii at the coronation of the Emperor 
Kicholas He was afterwards returned to the 
House of Commons for the family seat ot 
Morpeth, and one of his earliest speeches 
was m defence of the character of the 
Russian empeior During the agitation of 
the Reform Bill he enlisted on the side of 
Earl Qre’v , and on the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment which followed the success of General 
Gascojme’s motion, he was returned for York- 
shire, which seat he held till the passmg of 
th^ Reform Bill in 1882 He was Chief 
Secretary for Ireland from 183o to 1841, and 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster from 
1849 to 1851 In 18o5 he became Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and began a career of 
popularity almost without paiallel among 
Irish \ncerojs A change in the go-vemment 
removed him for a short tune, but he re 
turned agam m 18o9, and held this office till 
the summer of 1864, when illness compelled 
him to lay it down 

Carlisle, Lijct, Colntess op (5 1600, 
d 1660), was the daughter of Henry Pei cy, 
mnth Earl of Northumberland In 1617 she 
was married to the Eail of Carhsle, who died 
in 1636 She was a favourite attendant of 
Queen Henrietta Mana, and is supposed to 
ha\e been Strafford’s mistress After his 
death she became the confidante, and it was 
said the mistress, of Pym, to whom she be- 
tra;jed all the secrets of the court, and it 
was by her that he was made acquamted with 
the kmg’s desire to arrest the Five Members 
in January, 1642 In 1648 she seems to have 
assisted the Royahsts with money towards 
raising a fleet to attack England, and on the 
Restoration she was received at court, and 
employed herself in intriguing for the return 
of Queen Henrietta to England, which was 
opposed by Clarendon and others Very soon 
after the queen’s return she died suddenly 

Carlisl^ The Statute op (1307), passed 
bv Edward I in Parliament, after he had pre- 
viously obtamed the consent of the barons to 
it in 1305, was intended to prevent the dram 
of Enghsh gold to Rome bv clencal exactions 
It forbade the paj ment of tallages on 
monastic property, and rendered illegal other 
imposts by which money was to be sent out 


of the countr} Though ne\er acted upon, 
this statute is most important as the precedent 
on which the Acts ot Proiusois and Prasmunire 
and the whole series of anti papal assertions 
of the independence of English nationahty 
were based 

Statutes of the Eealm i 150 

Carlow, the seat of one of the great 
castles founded b} the Norman conquerors of 
Ireland, was often taken and re taken in the 
rebelhon of 1641 In Juh, 16o0, it was 
occupied by the Roy alists, and after a short 
siege taken the Parliamentanans, under 
Sir Hardress Waller In Ma\ 2i 1798, a 
skirmish took place betw een the ro j al troops 
and the rebels, m which 400 of the latter 
were killed 

Caraarvon, Hene\ How Molynelx 
Herbert 4th Earl op (5 1881), was 

Under Secretarv of State for the Colonies 
in Lord Derby’s second administration, 
18o8 — 9, and Secretary of State for the 
Colomes in Lord Derby’s third admmistra 
tion, 1866 He, howei er, resigned on accoimt 
of a difference of opmion respecting Parli i- 
mentary Reform, in 1867 On the formation 
of Mr Disraeli’s cabinet in 1874, he was ap 
pointed for the second time Secretary of 
State for the Colonies In 1878 he resigned, 
on account of a diffeience with his colleagues 
with regard to the Eastern question 

Carnatic was the name formerlj given 
to the distnct m south-eastern India ex- 
tending along the coast from the Guntoor 
Circar to Cape Comoim, now included in the 
Presidency of Madras In the middle of the 
eighteenth centurj the country was governed 
by the Nabob of the Carnatic at Arcot It was 
cut up, however, m the south hv the Mah- 
ratta kmgdom of Tanjore, the British and 
French settlements, and the almost indepen- 
dent districts of the Poljgars of Madura, 
TinneveU^, &c It was feudally subject to 
tbe Viceroy, or Nizam, of the Deccan In 
1743 Anwur-ud-Deen was appointed Nabob 
by the Nizam-ul Mulk On his death, the 
succession was disputed between Chunda 
Sahib, who was assisted bj the French, and 
Mohammed All, who was supported by the 
Enghsh The latter succeeded in estabhshmg 
their nominee as Nabob over the greater part 
of the Carnatic , but both he and his son, 
Omdut-ul-Omrah, who succeeded in 1795, 
failed to raise themseh es from a position of 
dependence on the English The discoiery 
of their correspondence with Tippoo Sahib 
(q V ) determmed Lord Wellesley on annex- 
ing the country, under the con'v iction that the 
alhanee treaties had thereby been broken 
On the death of Omdut-ul-Omrah, therefore, 
an arrangement was made (1801) with Azzm- 
ul Omrah, his nephew, to the effect that the 
entire civil and mihtarj goiemment of the 
state should he resigned to the Company, and 
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one fifth of the revenue should he reserved 
for his support On his death, in lS2o, 
the title was continued to his inlant son, and 
on the death of the latter childless, in 18o3, 
the title was extinguished 

Came, Sir Edviard {d lo61), was a 
graduate of Oxfoid, where he hecime Doctor 
of Civil Law in lo24 He was frequentlj em- 
plojed as envoj to ^anous foreign princes 
Henrj VIII In 1530 he was sent bj the 
king to Eome to argue against the citation of 
Henrj to appear at the Papal Court He 
ti'equenth represented the English so'v ereign 
at Eome under Mar j , and m the earher ears 
of Elizabeth’s reign but was finall;^ detained 
by Paul IV at Eome, and compelled to 
become governor of the Enghsh Hospital 
there This was declared to be a gross 
violation of the privilege of an ambassador 
but it IS probable that Sir Edward, who dis 
hked the rehgious changes of Elizabeth, was a 
wiUmg captive 

Carolme, Q.xjefn' (5 1682, d 1737), 
wife o£ Kmg George II , was the daughter 
of John Erederick, Margrave of Branden 
burgAnspach In the year 1705 she married 
I^ince George of Hanover, over whom, in 
spite of his immoralitj^ she maintamed the 
greatest influence during his life Durmg 
the quarrels of her husband and his 
father, she retained her influence over the 
fet without forfeiting the esteem of the 
second In 1727 she was crowned with her 
husband When Walpole was displaced from 
power, at the commencement of the reign, 
she espoused his cause, being persuaded of 
his financial abilities, and attracted hy the 
lointure of £100,000 a jear he secured m her 
favour She therefore persuaded the king that 
Compton was unfitted for the post of minister 
During her hfe she continued the firm friend 
of W^pole, and upheld his policy of peace 
at home and abroad She was deeply morti- 
fied when he was obhged to rehnquish his 
Excise scheme In 1737 she reprieved 
Porteous, who was condemned for firing on 
the crowd at Edmhurgh On the outbreak of 
the quarrel between Frederick, Prmce of 
Wales, and her husband, she violently es- 
poused the cause of the latter In consequence, 
she and her son were on extremely bad 
terms, and the queen often expressed a 
wish for the prince’s death Her influence 
over the king continued unimpaired till the 
end of her hfe, and on her death-hed the 
monarch gave a rather curious testimony of 
it The djung queen besought her husband 
to marry again “Hon,’ answered the 
sobbing prmce, “j’aurai des maitresses ’ 

“ Oh, mon Dieu ’ ” was the reply , “ cela 
n’empeche pas ” Caroline was a woman of 
considerable mtellectual ability She knew 
something of philosophy and theology, and 
affected the character of patroness of litera- 


ture and poetry She took creditable pams 
to get the higher posts in the Church filled 
b} men of learnmg and character She was 
a valuable aUy of Walpole, and matenally 
assisted him in carry mg out pohcy 

The best account of the queen is gained from 
Herveys Memoiis See also Horace Walpole, 
Memoirs and Stanhope Hist o/Hng 

Caroline of Brunswick, Queen, 
wife of George IV {b 1768 d 1821), was the 
daughter of Duke Charles William Frederick 
of Brunswick, who died after the battles ot 
Jena and Auerstadt, 1806, and sister of Duke 
Wilham Frederick, who was killed at the 
battle of Ligny, 1815 Her mother, Augusta, 
was daughter of Prince Frederick of Wales, 
and sister of George III At the age of 
twenty seven the prmcess was married to 
George, Prmce of Wales, afterwards Eegent 
and kmg A more unfortunate choice could 
not hav e been made The prince was already 
married to HDs FitzHerbert, and although that 
marriage was considered void under the 
Eoyal Marriage Act, he was averse to con- 
tracting any other similar tie The princess 
had been badly brought up, was clever, 
but uneducated and undisciplmed, un- 
pulsive and mdiscreet, with a good heart, 
but devoid of regulatmg judgment The 
marriage took place on April 8, 1795 A 
daughter, afterwards Prmcess Charlotte of 
Wales, was horn on January 7, 1796 Even 
before this the prince had treated his wife so 
badly as to call forth a remonstrance from his 
father He now wrote, on April 30, 1796, to 
say that they were to live apart This re^ 
pudiation of his wife without any reason 
except personal dislike, within a year of tneir 
marriage, is suf&cient to account for, ard 
almost to excuse, any conduct of which she 
might afterwards have been guilty Matters 
remained thus for the next ten vears The 
prmcess lived quietly at Blackheath In the 
y ear 1806 rumours were set afloat that the 
conduct of the princess had been improper 
She always had a fancy for children, and 
before her death had adopted half -a dozen 
At this time she had adopted a child named 
William Austin, and scandal said she was his 
mother A delicate mvestigation was ordered, 
evidence was laboriously collected, and a report 
laid before the kmg The report acquitted 
the prmcess of improper conduct, but seemed 
to fix upon the charge of indiscretion 
Assisted by Perceval and others, she vigor 
ously defended herself, and was entirely 
acquitted by a Minute of Council in 1807 
Princess Charlotte of Wales was heir to the 
crown As a child she had been allowed to 
see her mother regularly, but as she was 
growing up, the permission began to be 
refused Canning and Brougham took the 
side of the Princess of Wales She had the 
whole force of popular opinion with her, for 
the prmce was very»- much disliked, and the 
wrongs of the prmcess were calculated to 
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touch, the heart of the multitude The queen 
took a strong dislike to her, and about 1813 
she was forbidden to attend the rojal 
drawing-room In June, 1814, she went 
abroad, wuth an allowance of £3o,000 a >ear 
bhe went fiAt to Brunswick, and then to 
bwitzerland and Itah Her conduct was 
\er\ eccentric, and her suite gradually left 
licr^ upon which she fell into the hands 
of an Italian famih named Bergami She 
went to Jerusalem, and then returned to 
Itah , livmg at the ViIU d’Este, on the Lake 
of Como On Januar} 29, 1820, George IV 
succeeded to the throne, and ins wife assumed 
the title of queen Before this a commission 
had been sent out to Milan to collect emdence 
of the queen’s conduct durmg her sojourn at 
the Villa d’Este The king ordered her 
name to be omitted from the Liturgy, and 
forbade rojal honours to be paid her at 
foreign courts The queen, finding herself 
thus treated at Rome, determined to come to 
En^and. She was received with great en- 
thusiasm in London Immediately after hei 
iruial steps for commencing her trial were 
taken m the House of Commons OnHoi ember 
6 the BiH was passed by a majority of twenty - 
SIX, and on the third reading it was passed 
only by a majority of nine, when it was with- 
drawn This result was received with general 
delight throughout the country On Nov ember 
29 the queen went in procession to St Paul’s, 
to return thanks for her deliverance from a 
great peril and afiOliotion In the next session 
of Parliament she accepted a pension of 
£ 50,000 a \ ear from the government, and from 
that time her popularity gradually declined 
In 1821 George IV detemuned to be crowned 
with great pomp in Westminster Hall The 
queen claimed, accordmg to ancient pre- 
cedent, to share the ceiemony with him At 
an early hour on the day of the coronation 
the queen set out with a coach and six She 
had no ticket of admittance, and was re- 
pulsed by the officials As she retreated the 
jeers of the crowd followed her This was 
on July 19, and she died on August 7 
However much she may have been deficient 
in moral dignity, we may feel convinced 
that there was no foundation for the grave 
charges brought agamst her character, and 
that for the lighter indiscretions of her life, 
her education and the treatment of her 
husband are quite sufficient both to account 
and to atone 

Pauh Englische Ge^cHicJite ee%t 1815 Spencer 
Walpole Mist ofEnq since 1815 The Gieville 
Memoit O Bose Ihary Duke of Backmgr 
ham, Memoti s of the Coui t of the Regency 

[OB] 

Carstares, William (5 1649, d 1715), 
was educated at Utrecht where he became ac- 
quamted with WiUiam III He was accused 
of being implicated m the Ry e House Plot 
and was tortured at Edinburgh After the 
Revolution, he acqmred great influence with 


William, to whom he acted as a sort of un- 
official secretary for Scotch affairs The 
kmg appomted Carstares lus chaplam m Scot 
kind In 1704 he became Prmcipal of Edin- 
burgh Umversity , and was one of the active 
supporters of the Umon. “Sprung of that 
respectable middle class,” says Mr Burton, 
“to whom it has been in a maimer the 
peculiar pride of the Scots priesthood to 
belong, he rose to hold m his hands the 
destinies of the proudest heads of the proud 
feudal houses of Scotland ” Carstares was 
a man of undoubted ability , and is honour- 
ably distinguished among the public men of 
his age by his firmness and honesty A 
v olume of Oarstares’s State Papet s and Letter s 
was published m 1774, and is of considerable 
value as illustratmg Scottish affairs durmg 
the Rev olution. 

M Cormick Life of Caistaies piefixed to the 
State Papeis Story Chaiaciei and Caieei of 
William Cai stai es 1874 Macaulay, Hist of 
Eng and Burton, Mist of Scotland 

Carte, Thomas {b 1686, d 1754), bom 
at Clifton, studied at Oxford, and entered the 
Church He was a strong partisan of the 
Stuarts He declined to take the oath to 
George I , and abandoned the priesthood and, 
bemg suspected of complicity m the Jacobite 
plots of 171o and 1722, he was obliged to fiee 
to Fiance, where he resided for twelve y ears 
He was the author of a Life of James, 3nle of 
Oi mohde, 3 v ols foho , and a Hutot y of England 
to the year 16o4 Both axe valuable woiks, 
showmg much learning and mdustry on the 
part of the author, though the strong Stuart 
partisanship of the writer is very marked, es- 
pecially m the life of Ormonde 

Carteret, Lord [Granville, John 
Carteret, Earl ] 

Carthusiaais, The, one of the regular 
monastic orders, was an offshoot of the 
Benedictines The order was instituted 
at Chartreuse, by Biuno of Cologne, m 
1080 The rule resembled that of the Bene- 
dictmes, but was much more rigorous and 
austere The Carthusians came into England 
about 1180, but they failed to make much 
way m the coimtry There were only mne 
monasteries of the order m England the 
Charterhouse (the name, of comse, is a 
corruption for Chartieuse) m London, and 
those at Witham, Henton, Beauval, St Anne’s 
Coventry , Kingston-on-HuU, Mountgrace, 
Eppworth, and Shene There were no Car- 
thusian nunneries m England 

Cairbismandua was the Queen of the 
Bngantes, from whom Caractacus, after his 
defeat hy the Romans (ad 51), sought shelter 
and assistance, md by whom he was treacher- 
ously betrayed to his enemies [OASADoa] 
AccordingtoTacitns,Carti8manduaquittedher 
husband, Venusius, and married his armour- 
bearer, Vellocatus Venusius drove her from 
her temtones, and forced her to seek an asy lum 
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m tlie camp of the Eomans, who marched 
into the district and took possession of it 
Tacitus Annal xu 36, 40 Sist u 4o 

Cartwxi^litf Thoaias {h lo35, /f 1603), 
the leader of the Church of England party m 
Elizabeth’s reign which ad\ocated the aboli 
tion of episcopacy , was educated it Cambridge, 
whence he was compelled to withdraw during 
the Manan persecution On the accession of 
Elizabeth he returned, and acquired great re- 
putation as a preacher, becoming so actne 
a suppoiter of a Presb-s ten in polity , and so 
determined an opponent of episcopac\ that 
he was prohibited from occup^ mg the pulpit, 
and expelled from the unnersity In lo7i 
he published his Admomhon to Tmhament 
(q V ), and was drawn into a long contro\ersy 
with Archbishop Whitgift In lo84 he was 
imprisoned hy order ot Bishop Ajlmer, but 
released b^ the queen In lo90, after the 
death of his pition, Leicester, Cartwright 
was examined by the Court of Star Chamber, 
and sent to the Fleet Piison “ foi setting up a 
new discipline and a new foim of worship,” 
remaining m confinement for nearly two y ears 
Hook ill £! of the A'i chhishops 

CartLCage ■'^as a tax on ever\ carucate or 
hundred aciesof land, and was first imposed 
over the whole country by Eichard I in 1198, 
when the tax was fi/e shillings John m 
the first year of his reign, fixed it at three 
shillmga A carucate was origmally as much 
land as could be ploughed by one team m a 
season, but it afterwards became fixed at one 
hundred acres 

Cashel, Thb S^xod op (1172), was a great 
assembly of the Insh Church, attended by 
aE the archbishops and bishops The eccle 
siastical disorders, which had formed one at 
least of the causes which led to the Bull of 
Pope Adrian, and the invasion of Ireland by 
Henry II , were condemned Thus the mar- 
riage of the clergy was forbidden, the tithe 
introduced, the appropriation of benefices by 
laymen, and levying of cashery on the 
clergy abolished In other ways, too, the 
Roman disciplme and the authonty of the 
Pope were recogmsed. 

Giialdas Cambrensis De Expugnat Eibem 

Casket betters are a celebrated col- 
lection of documents, supposed to be the 
correspondence between BothweE and Mary 
Stuart Bothwell left m Edinburgh Castle 
a casket containing some papers, for 
which he sent after his flight from Car- 
berrv HiE His messenger was intercepted 
whilst returning, and the casket and its 
contents fell mto the hands of the Earl of 
Morton On a letter from the queen to Both- 
well contained m it, the charge that she was 
an accomplice in Hamley ’s murder was 
founded The letters were laid before the 
Scotch Council of G-o\ emment, and the 
Scotch Parliament adjudged the charge 


pro'ved (Dec 1567) They were again pro- 
duced before the English Commissioners at 
"U estminster, compared with some othei 
writings of the queens, and accepted as 
genuine (Oct, 1568) The letters descended 
from one Scottish regent to linother, and 
finalh passed into the hands of the Earl of 
Gowrie After his execution (1*)84) they 
disappeared They had, however, been 
translated into difiieren*^ languages and pub- 
lished Mary continually asserted them to 
be forgeiies, and demanded first to see the 
originals, then to be provided with copies 
Xeither of these requests was granted An 
argument m favour of the theory that the 
letteis were forgeries is furnished by the fact 
that the two most criminatory letters were 
evidenth originally wiitten m Scotch, and 
the copies published w ere a translation of this 
Scotch original into French But Mary , until 
after her flight into England, alway s used the 
French language in her letters Therefore 
the conclusion is that she could not Sa\e 
written these letters But the question of the 
genuineness of non-existent documents is 
naturaUy diflScult to solve Amongst English 
historians, Froude, Burton, and Laing beLLe\ c 
the letters genuine , Caiid and Hosack take 
the opposite i lew Of foreign writers on the 
subject, Eanke, Pauli, Mignet, and Gaedeke 
accept the letters, whilst Schiem, Philippson, 
Gauthier, and Chantelauze, deny their authen 
ticity 

Gautbier Mane Siuntt Mignet Mane Stuart 
Schiem Bothxiell Philippson West Europa im 
Zeitaltei von Philipp II 

Cassitendes, The, or Tm Islands, first 
mentioned by Herodotus, and alluded to by 
PoE bius and other early wnters, are gener 
ally identified with the Scilly Isles , but under 
the name Cassiterides it is very probable that 
the adjacent parts of Devon and ComwaU 
weremcluded [feciLiY Isles] 

Elton Oj igine o} Eng Hi t 

OassiveUaunns (CAswALLo^), at the 
time of Caesar s second mvasion of Britain (b c 
54), was chief of the Cassi, and had shortly 
before usurped the sovereignty of the Trino- 
bantes and murdered the lawful king The 
Eoman invasion drove the tribes of the south- 
east of Britain to form a league, at the heafd of 
which Cassii ellaunus was placed Foi a short 
time he succeeded in repeEing the Eomans, 
but his stronghold being captured, and the 
other tribes having deserted him, he sub- 
mitted to Caesar, gave up the country of the 
Trmobantes to Mandubratius, son of the late 
king, and contented himself with keeping his 
own domains After the departure of Caesai 
we hear nothing more of Cassi\ ellaunus 

CastiXLon, The Battle op (1463), was 
the last engagement in the Hundred Years’ 
War between England and France In 14o2 
the Gascons rose against the French, and 
besought aid from England Talbot, Earl of 
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tehre'tt sbury, '\vas sent out, and was at first 
\eT} successtul In June, 14o3, hearing that 
the French were hebieging CastiHon, a tortress 
on the Dordogne, he maiched with a small 
force to rehe\e it, hut the French were 
stronger tl^in he imagined and he was 
defeated and slain With his death all the 
hopes of the English were at an end 

Castlebar B»aces U'J’98) The name 
gi\ en to the engagement tought near Castle- 
bar on August 2G, 1798, duimg the French 
raid on Ireland &eneral& Lake and Hutchin- 
son, with 2,000 Irish mihtia, a laige bodj of 
^eomanr}, and Lord Hoden’s fencioles, ad 
\ meed dgamst General Humbert, who had 
landed at Killala on the 17th of the month 
Humbert had with him 800 French tioops, 
md about 1,000 o± the lush rebels The 
mihtia, howe\ er, w ould not stand their ground, 
and it once ran , and the 3 eomanrj following, 
Lake’s guns were taken, and Itoden’s hoise 
w ere unable to sa\ e the da j Of Lake s men 
fiffc j three w ei e killed and thirt\ -four wounded 
the French loss was heaiier, but they took 
fourteen guns and 200 prisoners, and the town 
o± Castlebar fell into the hands of the msur- 
gents, with whom it lemamed foi about a 
fortnight, till the surrendei of Humbert at 
BaUmamuck, on September 8th 

Castlereagb, Yiscoum [London - 

DBRRl ] 

Castles, of which there are remains of 
nearl} oOO in England alone, belong chiefl’^ to 
the peiiod between the Xorman Conquest and 
the middle of the fourteenth cent ury It itf ti ue 
that strong places were fortified b> Alfred 
md his successors , but these w ould rarely 
be more than a mound and a ditch, with 
wooden tower and palisade, and Domesday, 
which mentions foit>-nme castles, giies only 
one stone cabtle, viz , Arundel, as existing undei 
the Confessor The> were a Norman product, 
e\en when as at Hereford and Warwick, 
strong earthworks m place of masonrj show 
that the Norman builder used an existing 
English fortress They are identical in ti pe 
with the great castles of Normandy, and 
keep pace with them in development Thus 
the essential point of the Norman castle is the 
massii e rectangular keep, with walls as much 
as 20 feet thick, and, as at Eochestei, over 100 
feet high, with its stairs, chapel, chambers, 
kitchen, well — makmg it complete in itself as 
a last resort The base court in the castles 
built immediately after the Norman Conquest 
{e Q , Oxford, London, Newcastle) was for 
some years left to the protection of a stockade 
"When this was replaced b> circuit walls, with 
a strong gatehouse, we have complete the 
Norman s;^ stem of fortification by solid works 
of great passive strength The “ Edwardian’’ 
castle Carnarvon) exhibits a system, 
which completelj superseded this, of concen- 
tno works, with skilful arrangement of parts, 
so as to mclude a far larger area Such 
Hist -8* 


a castle as Bamborough could acconmiodate 
a large gariison with stores, horses, and 
cattle, and could he stormed onh in detail 
The dulce m Normandj had exercised the nght 
of holdmg a ganison m the castles of his 
barons, and the Norman kings of England 
■jealousL mamtained the requiiement of aroj al 
licence lor their ei ection Of the f ortj, -nme in 
Domesdaa thntj were built h\ the Conqueror 
himself In the anarchy of Stephen’s da> s, 3 7o 
were hmlt, or, according to Ealph de Diceto, 
1,1 lo Heni} II, on his accession, had to 
besiege and recoier for the crown the 
“adulterme” castles and after the re\olt of 
1173 it bee ime a definite policy of the crown 
to keep down their numbers, and haie a 
\ cite in the appointment of castellans One of 
the first steps of the baions of 12oS was to sub 
stitute nineteen of themsehes for the ahen 
faiourites as guardians of the rojal castles, 
ind the list stand of the defeated partj was 
made in De Montfort’s castle of Kenilworth 
from Oct , 126a, to Dec , 1266 After this the 
castles ceased to be a menace to io>al power 
The Edwardian castles were chiefij national 
defences on the coast or the Welsh and Scotch 
Marches The number of licences to “cienel- 
late and tenellate ’ rises to its height in the 
leigns of Edward II and Edwaid III , 
the Commons in 1371 eien petition that 
leave to do this may be given ireeh for ail 
men’s houses and for the walls of boroughs 
But these were castellated mansions rather 
than true castles In them the keep sinks to 
a guardhouse, the walls aie less sohd, the 
windows are adapted to comenience rather 
than defence Howeaer, under the Stuarts 
such fortified mansions plowed capable of 
standing a siege But tbe last castles are not 
later than Tudor times, and e\ en the “ Peel ” 
towers, for defence against the Scots, fall 
into rmn after the union of the kingdoms 
The castles had been a heaay cost and 
trouble to the crowm Bridgnoith alone had 
cost in repairs £213 during Henrj 11 ’s reign, 
the Constable of Bridgnorth besides was paid 
40 maiks salarj , and the jurors of 1258 
declared it required £20 a 3- ear to keep it up 
in time of peace The tenme of castle guard, 
at the rate of forty daj s’ service for a knight’s 
fee, commuted often for a mark on the fee, 
was a burden vexatious both to nobles and 
gentry Some castles, hke Lancaster and 
Eichmond, were associated with a quasi-royal 
jurisdiction over the district In others the 
lords would be only too ready to arrogate 
such rights Many, no doubt, hke Bridg- 
north, served as centres of tj raimj , even 
when in royal hands And this tendency 
probably accounts for the frequent changes 
made by the crown m the persons chosen as 
royal constables, and for tiie fact that Ed- 
ward I finds it necessary, even after Henry 
II s determined assertion of royal rights, to 
make the Quo Warranto inquiry into the 
jurisdictions claimed by each of his barons. 
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It IS onh by closelv traciiijj the local histon 
of some one great castle that the justice can 
be realised of Matthew' Paris’s description of 
them as “ nests of de\ ils and dens of thie% es,” 
or the bitter words of the contemporarv Eng- 
hsh monk of Peterborough on the castles of 
Stephen’s reign — Thej filled the land full 
of castles, and when the\ were finished, filled 
them with deMls and evil men then 

the’s tortured men and women for their gold 
and siher , then plundered the^ and 
burned all the towns, they spared 

neither church nor churchvard, thej 
robbed the monks and the cleig\ , 
the earth bare no corn , the land was all 
ruined bj such deed:», and it was said 
openly that Christ slept and His samts” 
Ihe castles of Enghnd, on manj sides 
illustrate the national history Berkeley has 
its stor^ of ro%al traged\, Kenilworth of 
constitutional struggle, Cirlisle of border 
romince The names of Montgomer\ and 
Baliiol and Granville recall the baronial 
families w ho brought into England the titles 
ot their Xorman castles And the immense 
households which the later spirit of chivalry 
gathered together mto Alnwick, or Lancaster, 
or Warwick made the castle of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries a local centre of \ast 
social mfluence, even when the dajs of its 
mihtarj and constitutional domination had 
passed awaj 

VioDet le Due Pssay on Mthtai y Architee 
ture J H Parker Domf'shc Aichitectuio 
G T Clark m Aichceolog Journal i 93 xxiv 
92 King Mummenta Antiqua the Begistium 
de Richmunde Selden, Titles of Sonow Madox 
Bmonia Anglica Dugdale Baionage of JEng 
land Lords JSeport on the Lignity of a Peei 
1825-9 2nd Eeport, pt n and the good county 
histones such as Surtees, Brnham Eyton 
Shrcg^hiTOf &o [A L S ] 

Catea-Ei Cambresis, The Treati of 
{Apnl2,lo59),wa8 concluded between Prance, 
bpam, and England after the accession of 
Elizabeth The chief diflBcultj m hrmgmg 
about the peace had been the question of 
Calais, which the French were determmed to 
keep Pmallj it was arranged that the 
French should keep the town for eight years, 
and then restore it The French gave up 
their claims on Milan and Naples , tilej also 
agreed to evacuate and raze the fortresses 
they had built on the Scottish border, and to 
giie substantial bonds for the restitution ot 
Calais The Dauphin and Dauphmess were 
to confirm the treaty, and to agree to re- 
cognise Elizabeth’s right to the English 
crown 

The treaty IS given m Eymer, Eoedera xv 505 
Catesby, William (d 1488), one of 
Eichard III ’s ministers, was Speaker of the 
House of Commons in 14b4, and seems to 
have owed his rise to Lord Hastings, of 
whom he was at first a close follower, though 
he afterwards deserted his cause when 
Hastings fell under the displeasure of 


Eichard He was taken at the battle of 
Bosw orth and put to death by the orders of 
Hem*} YII The three principal advisers of 
Bichard III — Catesby, Sir Richard Ratcliff, 
and Lord Lovel, are held up to opprobrium 
with him in the well-known ccxttemporary 
rhyme — 

^'The Cat the Eat and Lovel the Dog, 

Eule all England under the Hog ’’ 

Cathedral is properly the chief church 
of the diocese, in which the bishop’s seat was 
estabhshed The ecclesiastical organisation 
on the Continent generallj followed the lines 
of the political orgamsation of the Roman 
Empire The pro\nnoe usually became the 
dmcese, and the church of the provincial capital 
became the seat of the bishop In England, 
however, Christianitj was largelj brought 
bj missionaries, who h\ed together under 
monastic rules Hence, among others, many of 
the English cathedrals — e g , Worcester — were 
origmall^ monastery churches, over which a 
bishop was set In other cases the bish»p 
was set over a district, and chose his own 
cathedral church Hence the bishops’ seats 
w ere frequentlj changed, till after the Norman 
Conquest they were ordered to be fixed m cities 
and walled towns Thus, among others, the 
older cathedrals of Sherborne, Selsej, and 
Dorchester gave place to those of Sahsburj , 
Chichester, and Lmcoln [Bishopric ] 
English cathedrals were of two classes, accord- 
ing to their origin The clergj attached to them 
were in some cases monks, in others secular 
canons In the first case the bishop reckoned 
as abbot of the monastery, in the second case 
he was the head of his chapter In both 
cases, howev er, the secular and official duties 
of the bishop tended to sever him from his 
cathedral, and the chapter took possession of 
it The dean became more powerful than 
the absent bishop, who was gradually driven 
from his own church, and retamed little save 
a visitatorial power over his chapter The 
annals of most mediaeval episcopates are full 
of the quarrels between the bishop and the 
monks or chapter, leading to constant appeals 
to Rome and a diminution of the episcopal 
authority In the reign of Henry VIII , 
after the suppression of the monasteries, the 
monastic cathedrals were re modelled. These 
‘ cathedrals of the new foundation” are 
Canterhurj , Carhsle, Durham, Elj , Norwich, 
Rochester, Wmchester, and Worcester The 
bishoprics founded b;y Henry VIII — Bristol, 
Chestei, Gloucester, Oxford, Peterborough, 
and Westminster — were provided with cathe 
drals after the same model Westminster, 
though it lost its bishop, has retained its dean 
and its position as a cathedral church In 
recent times new bishoprics have been founded, 
and the bishop s seat established in old 
collegiate and parish churches, which have 
been turned into cathedrals at Manchester, 
Ripen, Liverpool, bt Albans, and Newcastle 
[Chapter ] 
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Walcott Cathedialia Freeman Cathedral 
Chu} ch oj Wellh BndNonn Conq iv 414 — 420 
Dioc^ aa Histoi les publLshed by the Society for 
promoting Cbxistiau Knowledge C ] 

Catherine of Aragon, Qceen, 
wife of Heiir\ VIII (b 1485, d lo36), was 
the 5 ouiioCst of the four daughters of Ferdi- 
nand, King of Aiagon, and Ibabella, Queen 
of Castile The foreign policy of Henr> VII 
was based on a renewal and development 
of the traditional mediaival alliance between 
England and the Spanish kingdoms Hence, 
as earh as 1492 a treatv was made betweenthe 
two monarchs to cement their friendship b> 
intermarriage In 1498, Arthur, the eldest 
son of Henry YII , was contracted to Cathe 
rme b\ proxv , and in loOl, when Arthur was 
fifteen} e irbold, Catherine was sent to England 
Ihe mamage was then celebiated m St 
Paul’s Cithedral, but four months afterwards 
Arthur died It was agreed that Catheiine 
shopild be mamed to Henrv , Arthur’s } ounger 
brother A papal dispensation was obtained 
to legihse such a marriage and a contract of 
mamage was made When Henr} VIII 
ascended the throne, m lo09, his first act was 
to marr} Catherine He was then eighteen 
} ears old, and bhe was twentj four Cathei me 
was not handsome, but she was livel} , of an 
amiable disposition, well informed, and de- 
\oted to her husband Her mamed life was 
at first happ} But of her three sons and 
two daughters, all died m infancj except 
Marj She ceased to bear children, and 
showed the effects of adv auemg y ears much 
more than did Hem*} VIII bhe had lost 
Henr'v s affections, but still retamed his 
esteem, when Anne Boleyn appeared upon 
tne scene With the growth of the king’s 
attachment to Anne scruples about the 
Talidity of his mamage with Catherine 
arose m his mind In lo27 these scruples 
went so fir that he consulted with Cardinal 
Wolsey how to obtam a divorce Through- 
out the compheated negotiations for that 
purpose Catheiine, alone and friendless as she 
was, preserved a firm and dignified attitude 
She was submissive to Hemy’s will on all 
small points, but refused to make any ad- 
missions which might facilitate a divorce 
She stood upon the justice of her cause, and 
though WolfaC} and the papal nuncio, Cam- 
peg gio, plied her m ever} wa} , she remained 
fii-m On June 1, lo29, she and the king 
appeared before the legate at Wmdsor 
Catherme refused to admit the jurisdic- 
tion of the court, saymg she had appealed 
to Eome The Pope, Clement VII, being 
m the power of the Emperor Charles V, 
who was Catherme s nephew, was driven to 
receive the appeal and advoke the case to 
Eome Wolsey had failed, and his disgrace 
followed Still Henry patiently pursued his 
object of obtaining a divoice from Eome, 
as this became more improbable, he attempted 
to intimidate the Pope In 1531 Catherine 


was ordered to leave Wmdsor , she retired to 
AmpthiU, and was no longer tieated as queen 
She still remained firm m her position that she 
was the king’s wife b} lawfful mamage, and 
would so abide till the couit of Eome shall 
have maae thereof an end ” But Henr} VIII 
made an end his own wav On March 30, 
lo33, Cranmei was made -Archbishop of 
CanterbuT} He cited Catherine to appear 
bet ore him at Dunstible Catherine paid no 
heed to hib citation, and w as pronounced con- 
tumacious On Ma} 23 Cranmer gave his 
decision that the marn ige was null and void 
from the beginning, as contracted m defiance 
of the Divine prohibition From this time 
Catherine w as st} led in England the Dow ager 
Princess of V ales At Easter, lo34, Pope 
Clement VII pronounced Henrv ’s mamage 
with Catherine to be lawful, and ordered the 
king to take back his legitimate wife Henry 
VIII replied b} an Act of Parliament de 
clarmg the mamage unlawful, and making it 
treason to question the lawfulness of his 
mamage with Anne Bolejm Catherme 
lived m retuement m one of the rojal 
manors Henr’s VIII did not cease to en- 
deavour to procure from her submission to his 
will, but she con&tantl} asserted the lawful- 
ness of her mamage She died at Kimbolton 
m Januar}, lo36, and on her deithbed wrote 
Henry a letter assuring him of her forgive- 
ness, and commending to his care their 
daughter Mary B} Hemy’s orders she was 
buned with becoming pomp in the abbey 
church of Peteiboiough, which was soon 
after erected mto a cathedral 

The State Pape'} s of Henry VIII s re gn 
J S Biewer The Be ga of Henry VIII Fronde 
Histo'iy of England Stanckland Liv€i> of the 
Queens of England [M C ] 

CatEenne of Braganza, Queen, wife 
of Charles II (b 1638, d 170o), was the 
daughter of John, King of Portugal She was 
mamed to Charles II in 1662 Her mamed 
life seems not to have been happ} , owmg to 
her husband’s infidelities and the harshness 
and neglect with which he treated her She 
mixed ver} httle m pohtics, and, though a 
smeere Eoman Cathohe, never made an} real 
attempts to get Eomanism re established in 
England Notwithstanding this, she was ac- 
cused by Titus Oates of plotting agamst the 
king’s life, but the informer’s equivocations 
w ere detected b} Charles, and the charge was 
dropped After her husband’s death she 
hved quietly in England till 1692, when she 
returned to her native countr}, where she 
spent the rest of her hfe 

CatEerine of France, Qleen, wife 
of Henry V {b 1401, 1438), was the aaughter 

of Charles VI In 1420 she was mamed to 
Henry V , in accordance with the terms of 
the Treaty of Tro} es By him she had only 
one son, Henry VI In 1423 she took for 
her second husband Owen Tudor a Wel^ 
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gentleman attached to the court, “ the small- 
ness of whose estate was recompenced by the 
delicacy of his person, being ever^ wa% a 
\ery compleat gentleimm ” By him she had 
three sons, the eldest of whom, Edmund 
Tudor, was the father of Henrj YII 
[Tcdoes ] 

Catherine Howard, Qipen, fifth wife 
of Henry Mil [h d lo42), was the 

diughter of Lord Edmund Ho\\ard, the son 
of the Duke of Norfolk Educated under the 
c*ire of the Bo^ ager Duchess of Norfolk, she 
eail} developed itofetefoi leMtj andfn^olit\ 
Hcnr> VIII ^as captuated by her beaut\ 
and icit\ and mamtd her, Juh 28, lo40 
But the leMt\ ^hich had marked hei before 
her muingc continued aftei wards, and there 
can bo little doubt tkit she w is guilty o± 
improper conduct with at least one o± her 
former lo^cr^, Deiham In No-v , lo41, she 
was chargni with adultery, and sent to the 
Tower On Bee 10 two of hei paramours, 
Btrham and Culpoppei, were beheaded In 
1^42 a Bill ot Att under agiinst her was 
passed tnd on Etb 12 following <4he was 
t \ccutcd Immediatch afterwards a hill was 
passed imiking it high tieason for anj woman 
whom thi king mairied or sought m marriage 
to conceal an\ questionable circumstances m 
her past life 

Stritkland Quuns of England 

Catherine Parr, QtEE\, sixth wife of 
Henr^ VIII (/) lol3, d 1 >4b), daughter of 
bir Thomas Pirr, was connected by birth 
with the Nevilles and other great families 
bhe was carefully educated, and married, at an 
unusually earl) age toEdward, Lord Borough, 
who left her a widow, and m her sixteenth 
year she was married, for the second time, to 
John Neville, Loid Latimer, with whom she 
lived happil) for several years During this 
period she became greatl) attached to the 
doctrines of the Reformers Lord Latimer 
died in 1042, and Catherine was besieged 
h) many suitors She was beautiful, and 
famed tor her accomplishments, and her 
husband’s death had left her in possession of 
one of the finest properties m the kingdom 
The most fa\oured of her suitois was Sir 
Thomas Seymour, who, however, prudently 
withdrew his pietensions when the kmg cast 
his e)es upon the lady In July, 1543, she 
was married to Henry, and this, unlike the 
king’s previous matrimomal alliances, excited 
no dissatisfaction among any class of his 
subjects In the ver) difBlcult position of 
queen she acted with great prudence She 
ministered to the growing bodily infiimities of 
the king, and endeired herself to his children i 
But there is no doubt that she was a sincere 
and as far as prudence allowed her, to active 
supporter of the Reformers In spite of her 
great caution, Henr) conceit ed a mistrust of 
her theological learning, and was prevailed 
upon by Bishop Gardiner to sign articles of 


i mipeachment against her, and to order her 
I arre&t, but Catherme’s skiLtul management 
succeeded m a\eiting the danger It lo 
probable, howei er, that Henrj was meditating 
a fresh chaige of treason against her when he 
was overtaken b> death Almost immediately 
after this ev ent Catherine married her former 
siutor, 8ir Thomas Se)moui of Sudeley, the 
Lord High Admiral Her husband, how ever, 
neglected her, and had obvaousl) fixed his 
aftections on the Princess Elizabeth The 
union was unhappy , and in August, 1 548, she 
died in childbiith From some w ords spoken 

b\ Catherine durmg hei last illness, it has 
been supposed that Se)mour poisoned her, 
but theie is no e\idence to contiiiu the sus- 
picion Catherine w as the author of a volume 

of I*iaye7s and Meditations^ and a tiact 
called, The Lamentations of a Sinner , which 
IS written with a good deal of vigour, and in 
parts with some genuine eloquence 

Strype Memoi lals Strickland Qveens of 
England ^ 

Catholic Asscciatiou^ The, was 
founded b)- Darnel O’Connell m 1823 It 
embraced ail classes, and was really repre- 
sentati-^ e in character, though not nominally 
so It recei%ed petitions, appointed com- 
mittees, ordered a census of the Gathohe popu- 
lation, and collected the Cathohe Lent This 
was a subscription raised all ov er Ireland by 
means of officeis called Waidens, appointed by 
the Association O’Connell managed all the 
money that came in, without accounting for 
it to any one In 182o Parliament attempted 
to put dow n the Association b) means of the 
Convention Bill, but the Association dissolved 
itself before the Bill came into force This, 
howeier, was merely in appearance, as a 
matter of fact, it contmued to exist, and the 
Catholic Rent was still raised In 1829, after 
the victory won at the Claie election, the 
Convention Bill having expired, the old Asso 
ciation was renewed, and it declared that 
none hut Catholics should in future be elected 
for Insh constituencies The members also 
began to assemble at monstei meetings, to 
which they marched m military array, but 
a proclamation against these meetings was 
obe) ed b) the Association When the Eman- 
cipation Act was passed it was accompanied 
by a measure for suppressing the Association 
But, its object being fulfilled, the Association 
was dissolved before the Bill became law 
Shell and Wyre were the leaders, next to the 
“ Liberator ” himself 

CatHolic Committee, The, was an as- 
sociation of some of the leading Catholics in 
Ireland, which was established in the reign 
of William III , and was intended to watch 
over Catholic interests The Committee be- 
came extremely active dunng the agitation of 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century 
In 1791 there was a split in the Committee, 
Hie bishops and the noblemen, like Lord 
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Fingal and Lord Kenmare, separating from 
the more Molent part-v , the latter pressed 
for instant emancipation, \vhile the former 
were ■willing to wait The violent party 
determmed on a convention, and on an 
alliance with the IJnited Irishmen, under 
rne and Keogh. The consequence was the 
Back Lane Parliament (q v ) Meanwhile, how 
e\ er, the Committee itself, after a hot debate, 
iccepted the Reliet Bill of 1793, and the Back 
Lane Parhament dissohed But from this 
time the moderate party lost influence, and in 
179S the Committee dissolved itself In 1S09 
and 1871 it was reconstituted, and reassembled 
fora shoit period [Catholic Eman cip \tion ] 

Catholic Emancipation In the 

reign of Wilham III \arious statutes had 
been pas&ed against the Poman Cathohcs 
which forbade them to hold property in land 
ind subjected their spintual instiuctors to 
the penalties of felony These acts had 
c^sed to be applied, but thej were a blot 
upon the statute book, and ser\ ed as a temp- 
tation to mlormers In 1778 an Act, 
brought in bj bir G- Savile, repealed these 
penalties with geneial approval These 
Acts did not appl'v to Scotland, but it 
was contemplated to lepeal similar enactments 
which stiU disgraced the Scotch statute book 
This stirred up fanaticism in Edinburghand 
Ghsgow m 1779, riota took place in the 
Scotch capital, and the houses of Eoman 
Catholics were attacked A Protestant Asso- 
ciation was established m Scotland, and Lord 
George Gordon, who was more than half a 
madman, was chosen as its president The 
association spread to England, and a branch 
was established in London, and in consequence 
the disturhances known as the Gordon Biots 
(q V ) broke out In 1791 Mr Mitford brought 
in a Bill for the rehef of “ Protesting Catholic 
Dissenters’* — ^that is, Eoman Catholics who 
protested against the Pope’s temporal author- 
ity , and his right to excommumcate kings and 
absolve subjects from their allegiance, and 
the right of not keeping faith with heretics 
lilr Fox opposed the measure on the ground 
that rebel should he given to all Eoman 
Cathohcs Mr Pitt expressed similar senti- 
ments The Bill was altered dunng its pro- 
gress, and at last it passed in a form which 
allowed Eoman Catholics who took an oath 
of allegiance to secure to themsehes free- 
dom of education, of holding property, and 
of practismg the profession of the law It 
also allowed Cathoho peers to approach the 
king Eoman Catholics were still worse off 
in Ireland. Their pubhc worship was pro 
scribed, they were excluded from all offices 
in the learned professions they were deprived 
of the guardianship of their children , if they 
had landed estates they were forbidden to in- 
termarry with Protestants In 1792 some of 
the worst of these disabilities were removed by 
the Irish Parhament, and m 1793 this rehef was 


further extended The rebtramts on w orship 
and education, even the dibposition of pioperty , 
w ere remo\ ed the\ w ere admitted to ^ ote at 
elections on takmg the o ith of allegiance and 
abjuration , the^ could hold some of the 
higher cnul and mihtarv offices, and could 
enjoy the honours and endowments of the 
XJnnersitv of Dublm In the same \ear a 
similar Bill was passed for the rehef of Scotch 
Eoman Catholics In 1799, when the Union 
with Ireland was in contemijlation, Pitt in- 
tended to admit Irish Eoman Catholics to the 
Pailiament of the United Kingdom But 
George III was strongly opposed to this step, 
and would not allow h-is minister to gne any 
direct pledge When Pitt attempted, after 
the Union, to carry out his tempered scheme 
of rehef, the king lefused his consent, and 
Pitt resigned office After this the question 
slept, but in 1803 the Catholics obtained a 
further slight measure of rehef on condition 
of subscribing the oath of 1791 In May, 
180o, Lord Grenville moved for a committee 
of the whole House to consider a petition 
from the Eoman Catholics of Ireland but 
his motion was negatiied by a majority of 
129 A similai motion was made by Fox m 
the House of Commons, but it was lost bv a 
majority of 112 In 1807 an attempt was 
made by the ministry to admit Eoman Catholics 
in Ireland to the higher staff appointments of 
the army This attempt they were obliged by 
the king to abandon, and as hi^ Majesty went 
on to require from them a written declaration 
that they w ould propose to him no further 
concession to the Cathohcs, they were obliged 
to resign Their successors, under the Duke 
of Portland and Mr Perce\ al, were opposed 
to the Eoman Catholic claims , still numerous 
petitions were presented by Irish Eoman 
Catholics, and similar petitions were presented 
in 1810 in fa\ our of English Eoman Cathohcs 
Many Protestants began to petition for the 
relief of their Catholic brethren, and the feeling 
in the uni\ ersitiesbecame less strongly opposed 
to change After the mmdei of Mr Perceval 
the Marquis Wellesley w-as chaiged with the 
formation of a ministry, snd made the settle- 
ment of the Catholic claims the basis of his 
programme He did not, howe-ver, succeed 
In the same year Mr Canning earned a 
motion for the consideration of the laws 
affecting Catholics by amajontyof 129 In the 
Lords a similar motion was lost by a single v ote 
A Cathohe Association (q v ) had been formed 
in Ireland in 1823 During IVIr Canning’s 
tenure of office it had been dissoh ed, in fixe 
hope that he would be sure to carry out his 
well-known views After his death, in 1827, 
it was reconstructed In 1828 it secured the 
return of Daniel O’Connell for the county of 
Clare Mr Peel and the Duke of Wellin^on 
were convinced that the time for settling the 
question of the Catholic claims had now 
arrived Besides other difficulties, they had 
to face the strong opposition of the king, 
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Greorge IV , who now expressed as much ob- 
jection to the measure as his father had 
done At last the king was persuaded to allow 
the nmiistrjf to draw up three measures, 
one to suppress the Cathohc Association, one 
a Relief Bill, and the third to revise the 
franchise m Ireland After some delaj. 
caused bj the king, Peel introduced the 
measure of Catholic Rehef It admitted 
Roman Catholics, on taking a new oath instead 
of the oath of supremacy , to both Houses of 
Paihament, to ail corporate offices, to all 
judicial offices except m the ecclesiastical 
courts , to all civ il and pohtical offices, except 
those of Regent, Lord Chancellor in England 
and Ireland, and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
Roman Cithohcs were still restr lined m the 
exercise of Church patronage The motion 
to go into Committee was agreed to hj a 
majority of ISS The Duke of Wellmgton 
said, on the second reading of the Bill, in the 
House of Lords *‘I, my Lords, am one of 
those who have probably passed a longer 
period of m} hfe engaged in war than most 
men, and principally, I may sav , in civil war, 
and I must sa> this, that if I could avoid, by 
anj sacrifice whatever, e\en one month of 
cimI war in the country to which I am 
attached, I would sacrifice my life m order to 
do it ” The BiU was opposed in the Lords 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury and several 
others of the episcopal bench, but it was 
earned on April 10, 1829, by a large majority 
The king gave his consent with great reluc- 
tance Sir Robert Peel writes m his memoirs 
a solemn declaration that he acted throughout 
in this measure from a deep conviction that 
they were not only conducive to the general 
welfare, but that they had become impera- 
tively necessary to avert an imminent and 
increasing danger from the interests of the 
Church, and of the institutions connected 
with the Church 

Peels Memoirs Stapleton, Geoige Canning 
and his Times Panh Eng tfeschicht" zeit ISIS 
Adolphus, Hist of Eng , May Const Hist of 

[OB] 

Cato Street Conspiracy (1820) was 

the name given to a wild plot formed by a 
number of desperate men, having for its chief 
object the murder of Lord Castlereagh and 
the rest of the ministers The originators 
were a man named Arthur Thistlewood, who 
had once been a subaltern officer, Ings, a 
butcher, Tidd and Brunt, shoemakers, and 
Davidson, a man of colour, and they had 
arranged to murder the ministers at a dmner 
at Lord Harrowby’s on the mght of Ihe 23rd 
February, to set fire to London m several 
places, seize the Bank and Mansion House, 
and proclaim a provisional government The 
plot, however, had been betrayed to the 
police by one of the conspirators, named 
Edwards, some weeks before T?he conspira- 
tors were attacked by the police as they were 
arming themseh es m a stable in Cato Street, 


near the Edgware Road A scuffle ensued, m 
which one policeman was stabbed and sev eril 
of the criminals escaped Thistlewood 
was among these, but he was captured next 
morning He and four others were executed, 
and five more were transported! for life A 
good deal of discussion took place in the 
House of Commons on the employment of 
the informer Edwards by the authorities 
Anginal Register 1820 

Catyeuchlani (or Catuvellam), The, 
were an ancient British tribe occupying the 
present counties of Hertford, Bedford, and 
Buckingham 

Cavaliers In December, 1641, frequent 
tumults took place round the Houses of 
Parhament, in the course of which more 
than one collision occurred between the mob 
and the officers and courtiers who made 
Whitehall their head quarters The two 
parties assailed each other with nicknames, 
and the epithet, “Cavalier,” was applied<by 
the people to the Rovalists The original 
meaning of the term, which was to become the 
designation of a great political party, is diffi- 
cult to discover Professor Gardiner says that 
it “ carried with it a flavour ot oppiohrium as 
implying a certain looseness and idleness of 
military life ” !Mr Forster thinks that it was 
used as a term of reproach on this occasion “to 
connect its French origin with the un-Enghsh 
character of the defenders of the queen and 
her French papist adherents, to whom it was 
chiefly applied ” According to the statement 
of Wilham Lilly, an ej e- witness of these nets, it 
referred at first rather to the personal appeal 
ance of the Roj alists than to anything foreign 
or sinister in their characters “The courtiers 
having long hair and locks, and alwa^ s wear- 
ing swords, at last were called by these men 
‘ Oavahers , ’ and so all that took part or ap- 
peared for his Majesty were teimed Cavahers, 
few of the vulgar knowing the sense of the 
word < Cavalier It thus exactly corresponded 

to the term Roundhead [Rouxdhead] The 
earliest uses of the word in the Journal of Sir 
S D’Ewes are found under the dates of Jan 
10, and March 4, 1 641 The kmg complained of 
its use, accusing his opponents of attempting 
“to render all peisons of honour, courage, and 
reputation odious to the common people under 
the style of Cavaliers, insomuch as the high- 
ways and villages have not been safe for 
gentlemen to pass through without violence 
or affront” The name at first used as a 
reproach came to be adopted by the Royalists 
themselves as a title of honour “ A complete 
Oavaher,” 'wrote Dr Symons, m a sermon 
preached before the royal army, “ is a child of 
honour He is the only reserve of English 
gentility and ancient valour, and hath chosen 
rather to bury himself in the tomb of honour 
than to see the nobility of his nation vas 
salaged, the dignity of his country captiv ated 
or obscured b\ any base domestic enemy, or 
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b> any foreign fore-conquered foe ” The 
name thus originated continued to be used to 
describe the Church and Ehng partj till the 
introduction of the epithet ‘ Torj ” [ioBi ] 
Gardner Hist of Eng 1603 — 164J Forster Five 
Men bo" Warburton iHemoiis and Coi respond# nee 
of Pn ce Rupert and the Oavalieis For a list of 
Cavalier Members of Parliament see Sanford 
Studies and Blustiations oj the Gieat Rehellion 
and for a list of officers Peacock, Ai my Lists of 
Camliei s and Roundheads [C H F ] 

Cavendish, FAjiiL-i op [De\o\shiee 
Peerage ] 

Cavendish, "William, Lc [Det onshire ] 

Cavendish, William [Xew castle ] 

Cavendish, Thomas {b 1564, d lo92), a 
gentleman of Suffolk, htted out in lo86 an 
expedition for discovery and priiateermg, 
having imbibed a love for sea adventure 
durmg a \ 0 }age with Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
in lo85 A futile attack on Sierra Leone was 
jjpllowed by a descent on the coasts of Chili 
and Peru, where he met with more success, 
capturmg some of the Spanish treasure-ships, 
notably the “ Santa Anna ’’ from the Manillas 
He returned to Pljunouth m September, lo8S, 
by the Moluccas, Java, and the Cape of Good 
Hope, with the honoui of bemg the second 
Enghshman who had circumna\ugated the 
globe, and was knighted by the queen He 
died off the coast of Brazil whilst engaged in 
another voyage of discovery 

Cawnpore, Massacre op (1857) On 
June oth the Cawnpore regiments mutmied, 
plundered the treasuiy, and set off to Delhi 
On the 6th they were brought back by Nana 
Sahib, and mvested the Eesidency Not less 
than 1,000 persons had taken refuge there, 
and they prolonged the defence from June 6th 
to June 24th, tiU the ammunition and pro- 
visions were all gone Then Nana Sahib 
offered to transmit them safely to Allahabad 
on condition of surrender The offer was 
accepted, and on the 27th, the survivors, men, 
women, and children, were marched down to 
the boats which had been prepared for them, 
in number about 450 They had no sooner 
embaiked than a murderous fire was opened 
on them from both banks “ Many perished, 
otheis got off m their boats , but their crews 
had deserted them, and one by one they were 
again captured A considerable number were 
at once shot, and otherwise put to death, but 
122 wei e reserved ” After Havelock’s victory, 
July 15th, it was decided that they should be 
put to death with those who had esc^edfrom 
Futtehgurh They were all brutally destroyed 
on the 16th, some by shot, some by sword- 
cuts, the bodies were cast into a well, and 
there is no doubt that many were thrown in 
while still ahve [Indian Mutiny ] 

Blaje Sepoy War 

Caxton, William {b ^ 1421, d ^ 1491), the 
first English pnnter, was bom near Hadlow, 
m Kent, and apprenticed to a rich London 


mercer in 1438 He left England in 1441 to 
transact busmess m connection with his trade 
m the Low Countries, and finally took up his 
residence at Bruges, \\here he rem lined tor 
thirty -file jears He joined there the gild 
of Merchant \d\ enturers, who had a depot in 
the cit} In 1463 Caxton w as promoted to the 
ofiice of goiemor of the gild Soon after- 
wards he, together with another English 
en\oi, was entrusted b> Edward IV with 
the task ot renewmg an expiring commerual 
treaty between England and Burgundj In 
1470, Caxton used his influence at Bruges in 
behilf of Edward IV , who was taking refuge 
there from the Lancastri ms, and m the next 
5 ear the Duchess of Burgundy offered him a 
ost at her court Bj the duchess s command 
e completed, m 1471, a translation into 
Enghsh of a popular French collection of 
romances concerning the Trojan War He 
became acquainted wath Colard Manson, whe 
had some knowledge of the new art of printing 
which Gutenberg had perfected some sixteen 
j ears before Together the> printed Caxton’s 
translation — The Reeuyell of the Sistofyes of 
Tioye — and 1474 has been the ;^ear assigned 
as the date of the production of this, the 
first English-pnnted book The experiment 
proied emmently successful to another of 
Caxton’s translations — The Game and Tlaije of 
the Chess — ^issued from the same press in 1475 
In 1476 Caxton arm ed in England with new 
type, and set up a press near the western 
entrance to Westminster Abbej During the 
following fifteen jears, he printed manj- 
works — chiialnc romances, lehgious works, 
and translations His patrons included 
Edward IV , Richard III , and Henr> VII , 
and the chief noblemen and many merchants of 
the day Caxton was buried in St Margaret’s 
Churchyard, outside Westminster Abbej 

The best biography of Caxton is that by Mr 
William Blades, which has practically super 
seded all its predecessors [S L Lj 

C6a*dwalla, King of Wessex (685 — 688), 
was descended from Cerdic through Ceawlm, 
His name is generally considered to be- 
speak a British ongm, the same as the 
Welsh Cadwallon, and in support of this 
view it maj be mentioned that his brother 
was called Mul, « ^ “ mule,” a man of mixed 
descent On bemg banished from W essex, he 
retired to Sussex, which kingdom he subdued 
He was, however, subsequently expelled, 
returned to Wessex, and, on the death or 
abdication of Centwane, became king He 
then conquered Sussex and the Isle of Wight, 
and twice ravaged Kent In 688 he ab- 
dicated, and went on a pilgrimage to Rome, 
where he was baptised b^ the Pope, and 
recened the name of Peter He on 
Easter Daj , 689 

Anglo Saxon Chrm Henry of Huntmgdon- 
Ceawlin, King of Wessex, succeeded to the 
throne m the latter half of the sixth century on 
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the death of has father Cymric Under his 
leadership the ’West Saxons enlarged their 
■boundaries and the Britons were dn\en hack 
In 568 he defeated Ethelhert of Kent at 
Whmbledon, and three ’vears later gained a 
great victor) over the Britons at Bedford, 
■which brought the important towns of A-v les 
bury, Bensington, and Evnsham under his 
dominion In o7 7 he -won a victor\ at Dere- 
ham, in which three Butish kmgs fell, and 
as a result of this success he obtained posses- 
sion of the three cities of Bath, Grloucester, 
and Cirencester In oS4, again attempting 
to extend his conquests to the upper bc'v em 
valle) , he fought a doubtful battle at Fad- 
dile) in Chtsinxe, defeated the Bntons 
at Frithem in Shiopshire, hut after this 
IS said to ha\ e made an alliance with 
them against Ethelbeit, b) whom he was 
defeated it "W odnesbeorh W^anborough, 
i'bout three miles from Swindon) and driien 
out of his kmgdom o90) Two yeais after 
this he died Ceawlin is recLontd as the 
second Bretwalda in the Anglo Saxon Ohroni 
cle , and William of 3Ialmesbury says of him 
that * he was the astonishment of the English, 
the detestation of the Britons, and eventuall) 
the desti action of both ” 

Anglo Saxon Ch on Will of Malmesbury 

Cecil, Sir Egbert [Salisblri ] 

Cecal, Sir William [Bcrleigh] 

Celts m the Bntisb. Isles The 

Celts form one among that large gioup of 
peoples which is commonly called the Aryan 
group, and which includes nearly all the 
present inhabitants of Europe with several 
considerable peoples of the East The 
name Celt was that hy which the people 
were first Imown to the Greeks, whereas the 
Bomans always knew them under the name 
of Galli, or Gauls , both these words probabl) 
mean the same thing, namely tAe oi 

according to Professor Ehys, the HlUwem mt/, 
Oi clothed people Another name by which 
the Celts of South Bntam were known is 
Cymt y, which is stdl the name b) which the 
Welsh designate themsehes, and which 
possibly reappears m the Cimhn spoken of 
by the Homan histonans There can he no 
doubt that the Celts at one time formed the 
most powerful confederacy of nations in 
Europe Gradually the Celtic peoples were 
driven hack from their more easterl) 
possessions bj the Homans and the kindred 
races m the south, and m the north by 
the Teutonic peoples so that at the time 
when the light of history first shines on 
them with an) clearness we find them m 
posses&ion only of the three most western 
lands of Europe — enamel) , the Iberian Penm- 
sula, Gaul, and the British Isles 
It must not be supposed that the inhabi- 
tants of these lands, though the\ consisted 
fundamentally of the same race, formed m 


I an) sense a single nationahty, or spoke an 
I identical language In the British Islands 
some dialects of Celtic are still spoken 
and others are but recently extinct These 
we can classit) The) are ihe Welsh, 
or CjTiinc (K)Tnraeg), the Cormsh, the 
Manx (dialect spoken m the Isle of Man), 
the Iiish (Erse or Gaidheho), and the High- 
land Scottish, or Scottish Gaehc To these 
must add the only other li\’ing Celtic 
tongue, the Breton of Britannj, other-wise 
called Ai moric These six dialects di\ ide them 
seh es into two classes, the Gaidhelic (Goidelic) 
and the JButish or Cymric The first m- 
cluded Irish, Manx, and Scottish Gaelic , the 
second comprises the Welsh, Cornish, and 
Armoric It is quite possible that this divi- 
sion was in force as long ago as the date of 
the first Homan mxasion, so that the inhabi- 
tants of the BiitishHslands then consisted ot 
two great nationahties, the Britons in the 
lower part of Britain, and the Gaels m the 
Highlands of Scotland and in Ireland Theie 
can be little doubt that of the two the nation- 
aht) of the Britons was most nearly allied 
to that of the Gauls 

Many of oui geographical names serve to 
remind us of these two mam divisions of the 
Celtic race The word Gaidhel (which is, of 
course, etymologically alhed to Gaul) is pie- 
ser\ed m the words Gael and Gaelic, now- 
used only for the Scottish Gaels, though in 
the nati-ve Irish the same word (Gaedhil) is 
applied to that nationality and language it 
is preserved again in Galway m Ireland, and 
m Gallowa-v in Scotland, and m many lesser 
local names The word Cymri , which is still 
the name by which the Welsh call themselves, 
has been for us Latinised mto Cambna, and 
remains again in Cumberland (Cumbria) 
which once included a much larger area than 
it now includes Britain, Briton, are names 
which ha\e been bestowed from without — 
namely, by the Greeks and Homans — while 
Wales, QoYmi^all, have likewise been bestowed 
from without h) the Teutonic invaders of 
Britain All the Celtic nationahties were, as 
we know, an immigrant people into Europe, and 
it IS not to be supposed that when the) made 
their wdv into these islands the) found them 
empty of inhabitants, or that no traces of 
these earlier races continued to exist after 
the Celts had been long settled there Some 
among the tribes which Caesar counted 
among the Celtic inhabitants of Britain may 
have belonged to this earlier stock, in parti- 
cular the Silures, who inhabited the south of 
Wales and Monmouthshire, near Caerleon 
(Isca Siluium), and a part at least of the tribes 
of De\ onshire and Cornwall have been aesig- 
nated as representing these more primitive 
mhabitants of the British Isles, who were, 
it IS generally believed, allied to the original 
inhabitants ot Spam, the Iberians, and to the 
Basques, their modern representaiaves It 
would seem that the Gaelic branch preceded 
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the Cymric in the course of invasion, and that 
the lattei as the> ad\anced drove the Gaels 
towards the north and west At the time of 
CsBsar’s invasion the C} mnc Celts maj be said 
to have conjj^sed the body of the population 
south of the JFirths ot Forth and of Clyde, and 
as the names Britannia, Briton, were by the 
Eomans bestowed only on the country and 
the people in the southern part of the island, 
the woid Briton may be used s\nonjmously 
with Cymric-Celt In fact, the Cymric 
people came in after-times to designate 
themselves as Br}i:hons When first Lnoun 
to the Eomans, theiefore, the Biitons aie to 
be looked upon as one nation, with a certain 
admixture of moie primitive elements, 
and with the addition of one intrusiie 
nationality, the Belg^e, who had made a 
settlement in the south of the island The 
Belgae were likewise Celtic bv blood, 
but were not closelj allied to the natiie 
inhabitants of Britain These Belgae seem 
to have been more ci\ilised than the rest 
of the inhabitant^!, and to ha\e offered the 
niost formidable resistance to the Eoman 
arms The exact districts over which they 
extended cannot be ascei tamed The centre 
of their possessions piobabl} lay some v here 
near the borders of Sussex and Hampshire 
With the exception then of some primitive 
tribes and the intrusive Belgse, the Britons 
from the Channel to the Firths of Forth and 
Clyde were, at the time of Cmsar s mvasion, 
essentially one people belongmg to the Cymric 
branch of the Celtic family. [Bhitons] North 
of the firths the land was inhabited by a 
people who were to the classic writers first 
known as Caledonians, but afterwards by the 
Eomans known as Piets This name, it is w ell 
known, means simply the pamted or stained 
and was bestowed upon all those who 
had not adopted the Eoman oivihsation, but 
adhered to their national system of staimng 
themselves with woad Concerning the na- 
tionahty of the Piets there is considerable 
dispute Tacitus says that they were of Ger- 
man ongm This assertion was formerly very 
generally accepted, and still is by some 
scholars It is more probable that they were 
of a Celtic stock. Mr Skene, who has 
undertaken an exhaustive examination of the 
question, arrives at the conclusion that the} 
belonged, not to the Cymric hut to the Gaehc 
branch of the Celtic family [Picts] In 
Ireland agam the inhabitants were probably 
to he divided mto several nationahties There 
was, in the first place, undoubtedly a sub- 
stratum of the same primitive stock of which 
we have noticed traces m England Irish 
tradition tells us of four nationalities who, at 
different times, held rule in the island, 
namely, the Nemidians, the Firbolgs, the 
Tuatha da I^anann, and the Milesians, or 
Scots Should we set aside what seems purely 
mythical in the tradition, and with that the 
Nemidians, of whom nothing can he made, it 


IS not unlikely that the three names which 
remain do leall} lepresent three peoples, out 
of which the Irish nation is composed The 
Firbolgs, who aie desenbed as a dark and 
slaiish race, ler} likel} lepresent the oldest 
inhabitants ot Iberian stock, while the 
Tuatha da Danann and the Milesians were 
two different branches of the Gaelic race, 
having somewhat different appearances and 
national characteristics The Milesian&, who 
eventually obtained the supremacy, seem to 
be identical wuth the Scots, who gave its 
name first to Ireland, and latei on to Scotland 
[Scots] 

Such IS the general ethnology of the Celtic 
people ot Great Britain and Ireland What 
w e know of their social life and religion at 
the time of the Eoman conquest is gained 
almost solely from the testimony of Eoman 
historians, and therefore apphes chiefly to the 
inhabitants of South Britain, who were the 
only people to come in contact with the 
iniader W'e haie some other sources of 
information m the W'elsh and Insh traditions, 
and in all that is most ancient of what has 
been preser\ ed of their ancient laws, especially 
of the Brehon Laws of the Insh [BB,EHO^] 
This last source of infoimation shows us that 
the Celts, where untouched by Eoman civilisa 
tion, adhered to a foim of social oiganisation 
which was, at one time, pretty general among 
the Ary an peoples The distmctive features 
m their state oi society were that each tnbe, 
or, more strictly speakmg, each « con- 
stituted a state in itseQ, a political unit 
whose tie of union with any other viUago was 
only of a \ ery loose character At the same 
time, the tie which united together the in- 
habitants of any single \illage was remark- 
ably close, most of the land, for example, 
bemg held, not individually, hut in common, 
by the whole body This form of society is 
commonly distmguished by students as the 
Tillage Community {see feir H S Maine, 
Tillage Communities of the East and West) 
The religion of the mliabitants of Britam 
must have been the same as that of the Gauls, 
if, as C<esar tells us, the special home or 
college of the Gaulish priests, the Druids, 
was in this island [Dhuids] Of this creed 
we do not know much There are, however, 
good reasons for believing that it very closely 
resembled the religion of the Teutonic neigh- 
bours of the Celts, of which some traces have 
come dowm to us As with the German races, 
and as with the Eomans themselves, the 
highest divimty was probably a god of the 
sky and of the thunder Beside him stood 
a sun god whom the Gauls, when they be- 
came Latimsed, identified completely with 
Apollo, and who perhaps corresponded to 
the Freyr or Fro of the Teutonic peoples 
His original Gaulish name may haie been 
Granus To form with these a tnlogy we have 
a god of war, proha bly similar to the Teutonic 
Zio or Tiw, and called by the Eoman writers 
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Mars The chief goddess of the Gatds is called 
by Caesar Minerva, but we have proof that 
they worshipped another mother goddiss who, 
hhe the Eomaii Lucina, presided over births, 
and whose image, holding on her lap a child, 
IS frequently dug up in France, and alwa^ s 
taken by the peasantry for an image of the 
Virgin and Child To this pantheon of 
nature-gods was joined a lower form of nature 
worship, especiallj an adoration of trees and 
streams As to the Teutons, the oak was 
to the Gauls an especiall-s sacred tree The 
Celtic worship of streams was more peculiar, 
and the traces of it still surv ive m the special 
reference paid to wells m Bntanny, in the 
more Celtic parts of Great Britam, and m 
Ireland 


For Celtic ethnology and religion Zens«», 
Grammatica CeUica Gluck Ctltische iijen 
nam^n H W Ebel Celtic Studies (translated 
by Sullivan) T O Donovan Irish Grammar 
Amedee Thierry Eistoue des Gaulois Boget 
de Ball'iquet Ethnoqmie Gauloxse Gaidoz, 
Bsqimse de la Keligion des Gaulois and La Religion 
GaitZoit.e et le Gui de Chbiie also Revue Celtigtie, 
especially vol iv article by Fustel de Con 
langes Csesar De Bell Gall Tacitus Ann and 
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For Celts in Great Bniain and Ireland J 
Eh£s Celtic Britam W F Skene Celtic Scotland 
C Elton Origins of English Mistoiy J H 
Burton History of Scotland vol i E 0 Curry, 
Mannti«i and Customs of the Ancient Iiish 
C 0 Conor Rei um Sibei nicarum Scri'pto-i es 
Vetcres J 0 Donovan Annals of the Four 
Masters, Chronicon Scotorum 
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Census, The, a numbermg of the popu- 
lation of Great Britain and Ireland, was 
appointed to be taken every tenth ;^ear by 
Act 41, George III , o 15 (Dec , 1800) The 
first census was accordingly taken m 1801, 
and has been repeated every tenth year since 
At each recurrence of the census it has 
been rendered more complete, and at the 
present time ehcits a vast amount of valu- 
able and accurate information It is taken 
simultaneously throughout the kingdom by 
special officers The official figures of the 
various enumerations smce 1801 are as fol- 
lows (the whole of the inhabitants of the 
ITnited Kmgdom being moluded) — 


1801 

1811 

1821 

1831 

1841 


16,237,300 
18 509 116 
21 272,187 
24 392 485 
27,239,404 


1851 

1861 

1871 

1881 


27 958 143 
29 571644 
31 857,338 
35 246,633 


The first Imperial Census of Great Bntam 
and Ireland, the colonies and dependencies, 
was taken m 1871, when the population was 
found to be 234,762,593 


Central India. The official name for 
the group of feudatory native states in the 
centre of India, comprising the dominions of 
HolLar and Scmdiah, and the states of Bhopal 
and Dhar [Holkab, &c ] 

Central Provinces, a chief commis- 
sionership of British India, formed out of the 
old Nagpore province and Nerbudda tem- 


tones, m 1861, lie to the south of Eewah 
and Bundelcund It is divided mto mne- 
teen districts and four divisions, and has 
an area of 84,000 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of about 8,200,000 (in IS*^), of whom 
nearly six millions are Hmdoos [Nagpobe ] 

Cenwealll, King of the West Saxons (643 
— 672), was the son and successor of 0\ne- 
gils He tried to effect m Wessex a relapse 
mto Paganism, hut his expulsion Penda, 
whose sister he had repudiated, led to his 
seeking refuge in East Anglia, where he was 
converted to Christianity After having re- 
covered his kingdom, he defeated WuJfhae, 
the son of Penda, at Ashdown, and took him 
prisoner (661) He also won two great 
victories over the Britons at Bradford and 
Pen, and extended his dominions on every 
side 

Cenwnlf, King of the Mercians (796 — 
819), was descended from Cenwealh, #fche 
brother of Penda His reign was a very pros- 
perous one, and he retamed for Meicia that 
supremacy which had been won by Offa He 
completed the conquest of Kent, which he 
granted out to his brother Cuthred , while to 
conciliate the Church, he suppressed the arch- 
bishopric of Lichfield, which Offa had founded 
He was victorious over the Welsh, and his 
army is said to have penetrated as far as 
Snowdon 

CeoIxLoth, Archbishop of Canterbury 
(833 — 870), made bis episcopate important 
m manj wa;) s In 838 he assisted at 
the Council of Kingston, when a treaty 
of peace and alliance was agreed upon 
between the Kentish clergy and the two 
kmgs, Egbert and his son Ethelwulf This 
treaty laid the foundation of those amicable 
relations which we find existing ever after 
between the descendants of Cerdic and the 
successors of Augustine Twice durmg 
Ceolnoth’s life, Canterbury was sacked by the 
Danes, hut the church and the monastery 
of St Augustine were spared, probably by 
the payment of a heavy ransom on the part 
ot the archbishop, who also contributed 
towards raismg a fleet agamst the Danes 

William of Malmeshuiy Hook, At chhishoips 

Ceolwnlfy King of the Horthumhnans 
(d 737), succeeded his brother Cenred In 713 
he was seized by his enemies, and confined in 
a cloister, but was afterwards released by his 
friends and reseated on the throne He 
was a patron of learning, and to him Bede 
dedicated his JEcoles%ast%eal Kistory After 
reigning eight years he abdicated, and spent 
the remaining years of his life as a monk at 
Lmdisfame 

Bede Anglo Saason Chronicle 

Ceorl IS a word which occms m the laws 
of the kmgs before the Norman Conquest in 
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the following senses — (1) min — \ir, mintus , 
(2) peasant, rusticus , (3) the ordinary non- 
noble freeman In this, its ordinary consti 
tiitional sense, we find («) ceorl opposed to 
eorl, as simple to gentle (b) the ceorhse man 
opposed ffes it heund?nan and tliegen^ and in 
the Northumbrian ecclesiastical law to 
landagcnd cynmges thegen , (c) ceorl used as 
equivalent to twyhyndeman in the West- 
Sa^on and Mercian lawb, and in opposition to 
the sixhyndeman and twelfhyndeman Origin- 
ally , the simple freeman was the corner-stone 
of the old German state Even the good 
blood of the eorl only brought with it social 
estimation and easy access to political pow er, 
rather than a different position in the ey e of 
the law But in historical times the ceoil had 
fallen from his old status He stood midway 
between the “ ingenuus ” of Tacitus and the 
mediae val viUem With the dev elopment of 
the constitution he gradually sinks towards 
the latter condition Legally’- the ceorl still 
wfts a full citizen , but if he possessed no land, 
his position in a territorial constitution be 
came extremely precarious The establish 
ment of pnv ate property in land had deprived 
him of his old right of sharing in the common 
land of the state Though still a member of 
the local courts and of the host though still 
fully law-worthy,” and though his wergild 
was still paid to the kmdred, the landless 
ceorl was compelled, by a law of Athelstan, 
to choose a lord to answer for his good be- 
haviour The nght of selecting his own 
master alone distinguished him from the 
predial serf In a later stage, even the small 
land-owning ceorl was piactically obhged to 
commend himself for safety’s sake to some 
great proprietor , and the “ liber homo qui 
ire potest cum terra quo voluent ’ of Domes- 
day represents this large class of voluntary 
dependents Many grades of ceorls thus 
spring up according to their relations to their 
“ hlaford ” But while the le^s prosperous 
ceorls thus lost their freedom, the disappear- 
ance of the blood nobility of the eorl helped 
the more thriving of their class to attain that 
higher status which no longer depended on 
birth alone The ceorl with five hides of land 
(600 acres), with house and church, a special 
relation to the crown, and a special jurisdic- 
tion over his property, became ‘‘of thegn 
right worthv ” Yet, on the whole, the growth 
of thegnhood depressed the “ ceorlisc man ” 
Its first principle was dependence , and, as on 
the Continent, the old freedom withered away 
before feudalism The very name ceorl is 
^ot found m Domesday, and its equivalents, 
bordarius, cotanus, cotsetus, socmannus, 
viUanus, indicate that the process which 
degraded him to the “unfree villein” had 
almost become complete The lawyers of the 
twelfth century completed the process The 
bad meaning attached to the word “ churl ” 
IS an indication of the disrepute into which 
this once honourable title had fallen 


Schmidt Gesit edci Angel Sachsen Antiquar 
Oloshtti sub verb Stubbs tornA Htat , i 64 
80 15o 162 17o 11 4o3 Kemble, The Saxofts 
in Enjland Gneist, Englische Verfa sungs 
GescUichte [TFT] 

Cerdic, King of the West Savons (d 
534 ), IS said to have been ninth m descent 
from Woden, and, m company with his son 
Cvmnc, to have come to Britain m 49a, “at 
the place which is called Cerdices-ora (pro- 
bably in Hampshire) His early wars were 
not attended w ith great success , but m 
50S, having made an alliance with Aesc and 
Aelle (EUa), he totally defeated the Britons 
In 514, reinforcements having arrived, he 
contmued his conquests and in 519 “ Cerdiu 
and CvTnric obtained the kingdom of the 
West ba\ons ’ In 530 they conquered the 
Isle of Wight, and made a terrible slaughter 
of the Bntons at '^Tutgaresburh (probably 
Cansbrooke) Four years later Cerdio died. 
From Cerdic all our kings, with the exception 
of Canute, Hardicanute, the two Harolds, and 
Wilham the Conqueror, are descended 
Angh Saxon Ohi omcle 

Oerones, The, were an ancient Celtic 
tnbe occupying the west coast of Inverness 
and part of Argyle 

Cessaibion, The, was the name given, 
during the Ulster EebeUion of 1641, and the 
following years, to a truce for one y ear, agreed 
on Sept 15th, 1643, between the Marquis of 
Ormonde and the confederate Irish at 
Drogheda The Enghsh Parliament im 
peached Ormonde on account of it, and the 
Scots refused to recognise it The native 
Insh party , headed by the Legate, were also 
opposed to it it had a very bad effect on the 
Rov ahsts m England , and, after all the king’s 
object of getting help from Ireland in troops 
and money was only very partially gained 

Ceylon, an island in the Indian Ocean, 
lying south-east of India, and separated from 
it by the Gulf of Manaar, has been loaown 
since very early times It was -visited by the 
Macedonians, and was much frequented by 
merchants in the sixth centurv It was first 
vusited by the Poituguese m 1505, and a few 
years later a fort was built by them at 
Colombo In 1656 the Portuguese were 
expelled from the island by the Dutch, who 
were m their turn dnven out by the British 
in 179a, Ceylon, or at least as much of it as 
had belonged to the Dutch, bemg annexed to 
the Presidency of Madras, but, in 1801, it 
was made a separate colony In 1803, on the 
refusal of the King of Kandy to accept the 
British terms, Kandy was attacked by a large 
force, under General Maedowal , but the 
expedition ended most disastrously in a 
massacre of the Bnti^ troops In 1815 
Kandy was occupied by the Bntish, and the 
king deposed , a few years later the natives 
rebelled, and tried ineffectually to drive the 
Enghsh out of the mtemor of the country 
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In 1831 a comniission was sent out from 
England to inquire into the condition of the 
island, with the result that a charter pro 
\iding for the administiation of justice 
h-v supreme district and circuit courts T^as 
issued, trial hv jurj ^as adopted, everj 
situation was thrown open to the competi- 
tion of the Singhalese and tniee natnes 
of Cejlon were appointed members of the 
legislative council, on a footing of perfect 
equality with the other unofficial European 
members J^'ot withstanding the attempts 
at reform, insurrections took place in lS3o 
and 184S, both of which were orgamsed 
h> the Buddhist priests, who dreaded the 
diminution of their mfluence under British 
rule , hut the rebellions were crushed before 
they had spread to any \erj alamimg ex- 
tent The goiemment of Cejlon was vested 
m a go\ emor issisted h^ an executive coun 
oil of five memheia, \iz the Colonial Secre 
tar7, the Commander-in-chicf, the Queen’s 
Advocate, the Treasurer, and the Auditor- 
General There is also a legislative council 
of fifteen, including the members of the 
executive council, four other official and six 
non official members nominated bv the gover- 
nor This form of government has existed 
smee 1833 The Roman Butch law, as it 
prevailed in the colonj in 1795, is that which 
as still suffered to applj , except where it has 
been modified b’^ direct local enactments, 
which ha\e introduced trial by jury, the 
English rules of ev idence in cnminal cases, 
and the Enghsh mercantile law in some 
important matters 

Martiu Bntish Colomes Creasy Bntanmc 
Empiie Tennant, Ceylon Tumour Hist of 
Ceylon [ESP] 

Ckalgrove Field, The Battle of (June 
18, 1643), was fought between the Rojahst 
cavalry, under Prmce Rupert, who had 
pushed forward from Oxford on a raid, and 
a body of Paihamentary troops, under 
Hampden The encounter, which was more 
of the nature of a skirmish than a battle, 
is memorable as the one m which John 
Hampden received his death-wound Chal- 
gxove is a small village about twenty-two 
miles east of Oxford, between the Thames 
and the Chiltem Hills 

Ckaloner, Sir Thomas (5 1515, d 1565), 
a statesman, a soldier, and a man of letters 
whilst quite a hoj entered the service of the 
Emperor Charles V , whom he accompanied 
on the expedition to Algiers, 1541 harelj 
escaping with his life Soon afterwards he 
returned to England, and was present at the 
battle of Pmkie Gleugh, lo47, where he 
greatly distinguished himself He was Clerk 
of the Council to Henr> Vm , and a faithful 
serv ant to Edward , though his religion 
debarred him from the favour of Mary 
Under Elizabeth he acquired considerable 
renown as an able diplomatist, and was sent 
as ambassador to German) and Spam, re 


maming at Madrid for two or three years 
before his death Sir Thomas was the author 
of a treatise, De Repiihhca Anglorum Instau- 
landa (Bond , lo79), and some other tracts 

Ckalons, The Battle of (1274), began 
with a tournament, to which Edward I 
was invited by the Count of Chalons sur- 
Marne Foul play endangered the king’s 
life, and resulted in a fight between the 
Enghsh and French, in which a considerable 
number of the latter were slain 

Ckaluz-Ckatrol, a castle in Poitou, 
belonging to the Viscount of Limoges, was 
besieged by Richard I m 1199 It was be- 
fore the walls of this fortress that the kmg 
receiv ed his death-wound [Richard I ] 

Ckamkerlaiu, The Lord Great, is 
one of the great officers of state, the sixth in 
order of precedence This office early became 
one of compaiatively small impoitance, and 
has for man) centuries been a pmelytitulai 
digmty It was granted to the Be Vefes, 
Earls of Oxford, by Henry I in 1101, and 
was for many centuries hereditary in that 
faiml) On the death of John de Yere, 
sixteenth Eail of Oxford, his daughtei Mary 
mamed Lord ‘Willoughby de Eieshy , and in 
162o the House of Lords declared that the 
office passed to this nobleman On the death 
of the last male descendant of this peer it 
was decided, after much litigation, m Jul), 
1779, that the honour passed to his female 
descendants, the Lady Willoughby de Eresby 
and the Lady Charlotte Bertie 

Ckamberlaiin, The Lord, op the 
Household, or Kmg’s Chamberlain, is still 
an officer of some importance Notices of 
him are found earl) m the thirteenth 
century In 1341 he was ordeied to take 
an oath to mamtain the laws and the 
Great Charter, and in 1 Richard II it was 
enacted that he should be cnosen m Parlia- 
ment He derived considerable pohtical 
importance Lorn the fact that it was his duty 
to endorse petitions handed to the king , and 
frequent complamts in Parhament show that 
this prerogative was generally exercised, and 
occasionally abused In 1406 it was declared 
m Parhament that the Kmg’s Chamberlain 
should always he a member of the Council 
Under the later Plantagenets and Tudors the 
Lord Chamherlam became the chief functionary 
of the royal household , and his duties are still 
not altogether nominal By 31 Henry YIII 
he takes precedence after the Loid Steward 
B) modem usage, he is always a peer of high 
rank, and he goes out with the mimstry jB% 
has also a pecuhar authority over dramatic 
entertamments, which arises from the fact 
that the players attached to the Royal House- 
hold were under his jurisdiction But the 
Lord Chamherlam’s function as Licenser of 
all plays dates only fiom 10 George II , 
cap 28, 1736, when Walpole brought in an 
Act of Parhament requirmg that all dramas 
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and pU\s should receive the hcence of the 
Lord ChambeiLiin before being acted, power 
being given to this officer to prohibit the 
representation of any piece vhich seemed to 
ohend aga]|jbt morahtj, decency, or pubhc 
order Ihe duty of examining and hccnsing 
pla\ b, howe^ er is not actuall'v eveicised bj , 
the Lord Chamberlain himself, but bj one of 
the officers of his depaitment, called the 
Licenser or Exanuner of Plaj s 

ChLamlberlain, The Eight Hon Joseph 
was letumed as M P for Birmmgham in 
1876, ha\ung two years previoush unsuccess 
tully opposed Mr Eoebuck at Sheffield On 
the formation of the second Gladstone admin 
istration he was nommated President of the 
Board of Trade with a seat m the Cabinet 

Champion of England, The, is an 
officer whose business it is to appear at 
the coronation of a so^eieign, challenge all 
cciners to deny the title of the king oi 
queen, and, if necessary, to fight them 
The office IS a very ancient one, and ih 
populail> supposed to ha\e been instituted 
by William the Conqueioi Accoiding to 
Dugdale {Batonaqe of England) the Conqueior 
conferred the office on Eobeit de Maimion 
with the castle of Tamworth and manor of 
Scnvelsby, in Lincolnshne At the corona 
tion of Eichard 11 the office was claimed bj 
Sir John Djmoke of Scrnelsby, and Baldwin 
de Treville, of Tamworth It was finally 
decided that the office w ent with the manor 
and belonged to Sir John Djunoke, in who&e 
family it remained down to the coronation of 
Queen Victoiia 

Chancellor, Eichaht) {d 15o4), was the 
founder of the English-Eussian Company 
Whilst on a voyage of disco-v ery, to find the 
north west passage to China, under the direc- 
tion of Cabot, in 15o3, he doubled the North 
Cape (a feat ne\er before accomplished by the . 
Enghsh), and reached Archangel Thence 
he made an inland journey to Moscow, and 
established the first trading relations between 
England and Russia On his return to 
England he established a company to trade 
with Muscovy, which was incorporated b'v 
Queen Mary He set out for Russia a second 
time , but on his return voj age, accompamed 
by the Russian envoys, he was wrecked on 
the coast of Norway, and perished 

Chancellor [Chancery ] 

Chancery The Court of Chancery and 
its equitable jurisdiction have occupied in 
England a unique position, and exercised a 
paramount influence on the development of 
the English legal system, especially on the 
laws relating to land But the Chancery and 
the office of Chancellor existed for more 
than three centuries before it became a court 
of jurisdiction at all The office was at 
first purely mimstenal The cancellanm of 


Rome, the officer who sat behind the screen 
(cancelh) was mereh a secietar\ , and the 
Chancellor of the Norman kings, under whom 
this official fiibt comes into notice, was simplv 
the chief of the io\‘il clerks who superin 
tended them in drawing up writs, and kept 
the seal Asa clerk he was an ecclesiastic 
and as an ecclesiastic nearest to the rojal 
person, he was the king’s chaplain, and 
“ keeper of the kmg & conscience ’ Becket, 
when Chancelloi, is described as seeiotdiib 
a rege^ he had fift^ clerks undei him, he 
held pleas with the constable and judges of 
the euria ^igis This came to him onlj b^ 
way of delegation from tbe Council, when 
to the kmg in Council, as the foun 
tarn of justice, there came appeals from the 
lower 10 % al courts, and petitions m cases 
where these courts would not or could not 
do justice B% the ordinance, 22 Edward III , 
all petitions that weie ‘ of grace” weie to 
be referred to the Chancellor Hencefoith pe- 
titions are addressed to the Chancellor directly 
Of these earlj. petitions most seek redress 
under circmnstances wheie ordinal > justice 
might miscarry , as against a partial shenfi:, 
an encroaching lord, oi the keepers of a gaol 
So far the Chancellor w-as exercismg onU the 
natural authority of a king’s representative 
since these were cases of trespass {viet afmis), 
m which cases the cioxa legis always m- 
terfered, and till modem times a Ml m 
Chancerj preserved the formal statement of a 
conspirac} to commit a trespass, as the ground 
on which the court was asked to mterfere 
The theoiy of trespass was soon enlarged 
and the desire to a%oid the procedures by 
compurgation or by ordeal of battle would 
cause man;;y petitions for a heaimg m the 
Chancerv The court was chaiged, too, with 
the preservation of roval rights, and the 
decision of techmeal points touchmg wnts, 
patents, and grants issued by its clerks 
Under Richard II it was to supervise the 
justices of the peace , under Henry YI to 
try Admiralty cases, and so on But all this 
would not ha\ e created in the Chancery its 
distinctive jurisdiction nor have thrown it into 
rivalry and even hostilitv with the common 
law courts Many great law j ers have treated 
this as a necessity inherent in the nature of 
law, and one paralleled in the actual system. 
of Roman law But the anomaly pecuhar to 
England is that the equity, which is more or 
less truly said to soften and correct while it 
follows the law, is administeied by a separate 
tribunal, so that the law itself has been 
thrown into an attitude of jealousy towards 
the equity, which was to supplement and ex- 
pand it, and “ a man might lose his suit on 
one side of Y estminster Hall and win it on 
the other ” This anomaly may he histoncaEy 
traced to the common lawv ers’ own resistance 
to progress They took up too early the view 
that their system was complete , for every 
wrong there existed a remedy, and the remedy 
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must be by a form of wnt Cases, therefore, 
that could not be brought under the eTistmg 
forms of writ, would fail to obtain a he inng 
in the courts The statute 13 Edward I , 
cap 24, therefore ordered that the Chancery 
should draw up new forms of wnt “ tor hkc 
cases fallmg under like 1 iw and requiring like 
remed;^ ” But the judges were now dis 
inclined to allow their s\ stem to e\pand In 
their jealous} of the Chancerv clerks, the} 
construed the statute as nairowh as possible, 
were loth to allow that any new case was a 
“like case,” anddeehned to admit new forms 
of defence at all It followed that new 
grounds of action and defence were left to 
the Chancer} Court, which, in the next cen 
tar\ , began rapidl\ to e>.tend its action The 
earliest recorded equity suit before the 
Chancelloi is a married woman’s petition on 
an ante-nuptial agreement for a settlement, 
m the reign of Edwaid III 

The hostility shown b} the Commons in 
Parliament to this jurisdiction was due 
to the \ iguencss in the summons of the 
subpoena ‘ to answer on certiin matters,” 
to the searchmg mode of inquir} pur&ued, 
perhaps also to the generous hearing os- 
tentdtiouslv offered to the poor Bat their 
hostihtr embodied also the jealousy against 
investigation into land titles, and inter 
ference with the sacred franc tenements, 
add the jealous} of a lurisdiction so closel} 
connecteo, by its piinciples and its ad- 
rumistrators, wath the Church It is to he 
noticed that except from 1371 to 1386, aU 
the Chancellors down to Sir Thomas More 
were ecclesiastics The deMce itself of “a 
use,” or grant, of lands to A to hold to 
the use of others, had originated with the 
Church, which had then protected the use 
by spiritual sanction On the other hand, 
this and other modes of acquirmg rights in 
land for the Church had been checked by 
successive Mortmain Acts those of Henr} 
III , Edward 1 , 15 Richard II The similar 
attempts made by the Commons to check 
this growing Chancery jurisdiction failed 
the hrst recorded enforcement of a use by 
the Chancellor is in Henry Y’s reign, in 
that of Henry VI uses were firmly estab- 
lished , till b} the Wars of the Roses most of 
the land of England was held subject to uses 
By this condition of things the legal was 
di\orced from the actual ownership of land, 
the fioffee to urn merely served as a 
screen to cestui qui use, this latter, being 
“ he that had the use,” enjo} ed the profits 
unburdened with the habihties The 
machiner} of a use made it easy to evade 
m ever} direction the rigour of the feudal 
land-law , so that land could thus be con- 
veyed b} mere word of mouth, could be 
coni e} ed freeh or devised b} will, or charged 
m an} wa} foi the benefit of others, the 
CBiancellor recognised and enforced all 
such dispositions So far, it was a boon 


to society that the land s} stem should thus 
hai e escaped from the feudal trammels , 
but it had now become an mtolerable evil 
that the ownership of land should be just 
what the feudal law had guarc3Cd against, 
VIZ , secret, uncertain, and easy of transfer 
Attempts had been made to lemedythis, a 
statute of Henr} VII , follow mg a similar 
Act of 50 Edward I V , had set a precedent 
for regardmg the beneficial y as the real 
owner m the case of debts s^cuied on the 
land So, 1 Richard III , cap 1, allowed the 
beneficial}’? conveyance to be vahd with- 
out assent of the feoffees, and by 4 
Henry VII , cap lo, the lord could claim 
wirdship o\er the heir to lands held through 
a use But the final blow at the system of 
uses was dealt by Henry VIII In 1534 he 
earned the Act which mad^ uses forfeitable 
for treason, and two years later, introduced 
the great Statute of Uses^ 27 Henry VIII , cap 
10, to put an end to the system once for a£ 
But the narrow conservatism of the common 
law}ers, disguismg itself as philosophical 
strictness of interpretation, was able to defeat 
the great legislative design In the end the 
whole effect of the statute has been said to 
consist “ m addmg four words to every con- 
\e} ance ” For,foUowing servilel} tbe wording 
of the statute, the judges managed to exclude 
&om its scope uses wheie the use was founded 
on a leasehold mterest, where the use implied 
some active duties, or where a further use was 
raised upon the first use It was held also 
not to apply to copyhold lands at all, nor 
where a use was held by a corporate body 
Here, then, were a number of cases of obnga 
tion unrecognised by the common law, and 
left to be enforced by tbe Chancery courts, 
which had thus by Coke’s time recovered under 
the name of “ trusts ” all that hold over trans- 
actions m land which the statute was to have 
transferred to the law courts In the reign 
of Ehzabeth the first collection of Chancery 
precedents was made and published, and by 
the time of the Stuarts the jurisdiction of 
the court was well settled to give rehef m the 
same mam subjects as it does now, viz trust, 
fraud, accident, extremit} Its chief develop- 
ments smee that time have been m the direc- 
tion of “ imphed trusts,” and especially m the 
protection of mortgagors’ “ equit'v of redemp- 
tion,” the settled property of married women, 
and the estates of minors The doctrme of 
“ specific performance ” has been its own 
creation The court’s mam instrument 
besides imprisonment has been the adjudica- 
tion of costs, and its strongest arm the in- 
junction The benefits conferred on English 
society by the Court of Chancery ha-v e been 
immense Much of its semi crimmal j unsdic- 
tion has been renounced since the seventeenth 
century , but the year books and petitions en- 
able us to judge of the value of a strong court 
armed with the directest authority of thecrown, 
and deciding on enhghtened principles with 
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a prompt and elastic procedure in the ages 
\^hose supreme and chronic grievance was 
lack of governance It must he admitted 
that this equity was not always ideal justice , 
the verv com;^eteness of the mqmries necessi 
tated the long delays of a Chancery suit, just 
as the very elasticity of the procedure intro- 
duced a certam contusion and proh\it\ into 
the pleadings Too much was left to the 
Masters m Chancery and done m “secret 
chamber-work ” and above all, misled by 
the half truth that equity follows the law, 
there were hardships against which the 
Chancellors had not, m the face of the judges, 
the courage to grant relief But there w ere 
others which they boldly followed up, as in 
resisting, on grounds of “pubhc pohcy,” the 
creation of perpetuities, or in acting on the 
maxims, “He that seeks equity must do 
equity , ” “ Equity looks to the mtent rather 
than the form , ” “ Equity considers as 

done that which ought to be done ” But the 
greatest triumph has been the mfluence exerted 
by equity on the common law, which adopted 
the rules of equity as to the con'^tr action of 
deeds, the admissibility of “ set-oft,” the 
power to change the venue and grant a new 
trial, the repudiation of penalties in a contract 
So, too, the right to make a will of land, 
denied at law, was granted by Chancery, 
and had to be adopted by statute (32 Henry 
VIII ) Finally , the Mamed Women’s Pro- 
perty Act of 1883 IS a practical monument 
of the victory of the Cnancery and Eoman 
law view as to the status of a mamed woman 
o\er the barbarous code in which her per- 
sonalty was merged m that of her husband 
The lay Chancellors who succeeded Sir 
Thomas More down to Lord Nottingham, i e , 
from lo32 to 1673, contrasted unfavourably 
with the clerical founders of the great edifice 
The Eeformation interrupted the traditions 
of the office, and broke up the study of civil 
law , in the want of precedents the Chancel 
lors rehed too much on intuition and common 
sense (as Lord Shaftesbury, in a more settled 
time, 1672, essayed to do, to his own discom- 
fiture) This explains Selden’s famous re- 
proach, half-jestmg, no doubt, “ Equity is a 
roguish thmg ’Tis all one as if we 

should make the standard for the measure of 
a foot the Chancellor’s foot One Chancellor 
has a long foot, another, a ^ort foot, a 
third, an indifferent foot ” The Tudor Chan- 
cellors certainly seem to have deferred to the 
personal leanings of the sovereign But no 
such reproach could be made of this or the 
last century , when equity became as much “ a 
laboured connected system, governed bv estab 
hshed rules, and bound down by precedents, 
as the common law ” (Lord Eldon) Still the 
abuses of the court were numerous, and some 
of them had reached a monstrous pitch 
Venality was the old canker of the court, and 
the memory of Bacon’s offence was revived 
by similar charges against Lord Clarendon, 


by the impeachment of Lord Somers (1700) 
for corruption, by the fiagitious sale of Church 
patronage by Sir N Vright, tiH the accumu 
lated popular indignation burst upon Lord 
Macclesfield, who was dismissed and heavily 
fined in 172 d for misuse of the “ suitors 
fund” and open sale of offices But ev en had 
every official had clean hands the abuses of 
delay and prolixity would have remained 
an intolerable burden The Eestoration 
gave these abuses a fresh lease of life , the 
use of English was not enacted till 1730, nor 
registries till Anne’s leign, and then only for 
Yorkshire and Middlesex Meantime, the 
abolition of the ancient Courts of Wards and 
of Bequests, increased the husmess, which 
accumulated with the wonderful growth of 
wealth and population in George III ’s leign, 
and with the prov erhial dilatormess of Lord 
Eldon, w ho held the scale almost continuoush 
from 1801 to 1827 Even the new office of 
Vice-Chancellor of England, established in 
1813, failed to relieve the congestion of 
causes, because an appeal lay against him to 
the Chancellor A successful eommi«!Sion was 
at last appointed m 182o, whose labours were 
not wholly thwarted either by the apathy 
of Eldon or the presence of a number of 
Chancery lawyers fortheenergv of Brougham, 
CampbeH, and Westbury m time earned out 
these reforms, and that which was a necessary 
prehminary to them, the simplification and 
amendment of the law of real property The 
present and preceding reigns have done more 
for these obj ects than all the prev lous centunes 
put togethei additional Vice-Chancellors and 
clerks have been appointed, a court of appeal 
established, the common law side of the 
court and its bankruptcy business transferred 
elsewhere, the suitors fund re-arranged, 
and the procedure gradually simphfied, while 
the court has been empowered (18o8) to 
impose damages, try matters of fact by a jury , 
and take a judge as assessor without applica- 
tion to a common law court When, about 
the same period (1854), common law courts 
were given the powers of an equity court as 
to examination of parties, discovery of docu- 
ments, mj unctions, <S-c , it became clear that 
the two ancient rivals were approximatmg to 
each other, and would soon be prepared to be 
reconciled or even amalgamated The hill 
(1860) for this purpose was cut down bv the 
influence of the Chancery lords, hut in 1873 
the Judicature ^ct was passed, which followed 
the advice of Lords Brougham, Westbury, 
and St Leonards, and harmonised, witho^ 
attempting completely to fuse, the two 
systems 

In laELANB, there was a Lord Chancellor 
presiding over a separate court of equity, the 
growth of which has followed very closely 
the development of the English equity 
sv stem The earhest Chancellor was Stephen 
Bidel, appointed m 1189 In Scotland, the 
functions of the Chancellor’s Court m the 
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thirteculli centurv were probabh not 
different from thoi&e of the sime office m 
England But as the Civil Law formed the 
basis of the Scottish legal s\ stem, the 
Chincellor became the chiei administrator 
of law, not of an equitable s-^stem In loo3, 
when the Court ot Session was estabhshed, 
he became the chief judge of this court In 
Scotland till the lietormation he was generally 
a chuichman ind itterw irds became a mere 
officer of state On the umun with England 
his sepante functions weie merged iii those 
of the Enghsh Loid Chancelloi 
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John Sandale 

John Hotham Bishop of Ely 
John Salmon, Bishop of Norwich 
Eobert Baldock 
John Hotham 
Henry de Clvff 

Henry de Burghersh Bishop of Lincoln 
Tohn Stratford Bishop of Winchester 
Eichard Bury Bishop of Durham 
John Stratford, Archbishop of Canterbuiy 
Eobert Stratford 


Jan 

Mar 

May 


106S 

1070 

1073 

1078 

1083 

1086 

1090 

1093 

1094 
1101 

1103 

1104 
1107 
1124 
1135 
1139 
1142 
1154 
1173 
1182 
1189 

1198 

1199 
120d 
D13 
1214 
1214 
1218 
1238 
1240 
1242 
1246 
1250 
12o5 
1258 
1260 
1261 
1263 
1265 

1265 

1266 
1268 
1269 
1272 
1272 
1274 
1292 
1302 
1304 
1307 
1307 
1310 
1314 
1318 
1320 
1323 
1327 
1327 
1327 
1330 

1334 

1335 
1337 


Eichard Bynterworth Bishop of London 
Archbishop Stratford Ap 

Eobert Stmttord Bishop of Chichester July 
William Kildesby Dec 

Sir Eobert Bourchier Dec 14 

Sir Eobert Pamyng 
Eobert Sadyngton f 

John L fiord 

John Thoresby Bishop of St Davids 

William Edm^on Bishop of Winchester 

Simon Langliam Bishop of Ely 

William of Wjkeham Bishop of Winchester 

Sir Eobert Thorpe 

Sir Eiehaid Scrope 

Su John Knyvett July 

Adam Houghton Bishop of St Davids 
SurE Scrope 

bimon ot Sudbury Archbishop of Canterbury 

Eichard Earl of Arundel 

Eobert Braybiooke Bishop of London 

Sir Michael de la Pole 

Thomas Arundel Archbishop of Canterbury 

William of Wj keham 

Archbishop Arundel 

Edmund Staftord, Bishop of Exeter 

Archbishop Arundel 

JohnScarle 

Edmund Stafford 

Henry Beaufort Bishop ot Lmcolu 

Thomas Langley Bishop of Durham 

Thomas Aaruudel 

Thomas Beaufort Earl of Dorset 

Archbishop Arundel 

Henry Beaufort Bishop of Winchester 

Bishop Longley 

Simon Ganstede 

Henry Beaufort 

John Kemp Bishop of London 

John Stafford Bishop of Bath and Wells 

John Kemp Archbishop of York 

Eichard Neville Earl ot Salisbury 

Thos Bourchier Archbishop of Canterbury 

Wilham of Waynflete Bishop of Winchester 

Thos Bourchier Archbishop of Canterbury 

George Nev^ille Bishop of Exeter 

!]^bert Kirkeham 

Eobert StiUington Bishop of Bath and Wells 
Laurence Booth Bishop of Durham 
Thomas Eotheiam Bishop of Lmcoln 
John Bussell Bishop of Lincoln 
Thomas Barowe 
Bishop Alcock 
Archbishop Morton 
Henry Deane 

William Waiham, Archbishop of Canteibury 
Cardinal Wolsey 
Sir Thomas More 
Sir Thomas Audley 
Thomas, Lord Wriothesley 
William Paulet Lord St John 
Eichard LordEich 
Thomas Goodrich Bishop of Ely 
Stephen Gardiner Bishop of Winchester 
Nicholas Heath Archbishop of York 
Sir Nicholas Bacon 
Sir Thomas Bromley 
Sir Christopher Hatton 
William Cecil Lord Burleigh 
Sir John Puckering 
Sir Thomas Egerton 
Sir Francis Bacon 
John Williams, Bishop of Lmcoln 
Sir Thomas Coventry 
Sir John Finch 
Sir Edward Lyttelton 
Sir Eichard Lane 

Great Seal in Commission 
Edward Hyde Earl of Clarendon 
Sir Orlando Bndgeman 
Anthony Ashley Earl of Shaftesbury 
Heneage Finch Lord Nottingham 
^ancis Guildford 

Great Seal in Commission 
John Lord Somers 


1338 

1340 

1340 

1340 

1340 

1341 
1343 
1345 
1349 
1356 
1363 
1367 

1371 

1372 
1372 

1377 

1378 

1379 

1381 

1382 

1383 
1386 
1389 
1391 
1396 
1399 
1399 
1401 

T105 

1407 

1410 

1412 

1413 
1417 
1422 
1424 
U26 
1432 
1450 

1454 

1455 

1466 
1460 
1460 
1463 

1467 
1473 
1475 
1483 
1485 
1485 
1487 
1600 
1504 
1625 


1544 
1547 
1547 
1551 
1553 
1556 
1558 
1579 
1587 
1691 
1592 
1596 
1617 
1621 
1625 

1640 

1641 
1645 

1649—1660 
1660 
1667 
1672 


1675 

1682 

1685 
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bir Nathan Wright 
William Lord Cowper 
Simon Lord Harcouxt 
Lord Cowper 
Thomas Lord Parker 
Peter Lord King 
Charles LoJ|i Talbot 
Philip Yorke Lord Hardwicke 
Eobert Lord Henley 
Charles Lord Camden 
Charles Yorke LoidMordeu 
Henry Bathaist Lord Apsley 
Edward Lord Thurlow 
Alexander Lord Loughborough 
tohn Scott, Lord Eldon 
Thomas Lord Erskine 
Lord Eldon 

John Singleton Coplej Loid Lyndhur t 

Henry Lord Brougham 

Lord Lyndhurst 

Charles Pepys Lord Cottenham 

Lord Lyndhurst 

Lord Cottenham 

Thomas Wilde Lord Truro 

Edward Sugden Lord St Leonards Peb 27 

Eobeit Eolte Lord Cranworth Dec 18 

Eredenc Thesiger Lord Chelmsford 

John Lord Campbell 

Eiphaid Bethell Lord Westbury 

Loid Cranworth 

Lord Chelmsford 

Hugh Cairns Lord Cairns 

William Page Wood Lord Hatherley 

Eoundell Palmei Lord Selbome 

Earl Cairns 

Earl Selborne 


1700 

170o 

1710 

1714 

1718 

172d 

17o3 

1737 

17o7 

1766 

17i0 

1771 

1770 

1793 

IbOL 

1806 

1807 

1827 

ISoO 

1831 

1836 

1841 

184b 

IboU 

18o2 

1852 

ISoS 

18o9 

1861 

1860 

186b 

1868 

1868 

1872 

1874 

1880 


Cliaiidos, Sir ToH^ (d 1369), was one 
of the most famous of the English generals 
during the French wars of Edward III ’s 
reign He took part in aU the great opera- 
tions of the war In 1362 he was appointed 
Constable of Guienne, and, m 1364, was 
sent over to Britann> to assist De Montfort, 
where he took Du Guesclin prisoner In 
1369 he was made Seneschal of Poitou, and, 
in the same year, fell in a skirmish with the 
French Froissart gives him high praise 
both for his bravery and his clemency 
towards his prisoners 


Chandos of Sadeley (Sir John 
Bryugbs), Lord, accompanied Henry VIII 
to France, 1 o 1 3 when quite a boy He greatly 
distinguished himself at the Battle of the 
Spurs (q V ), and in 1549 successfully de- 
fended Boulogne, of which he was deputy 
governor, against the French He sub- 
sequently became Lieutenant of the Tower, 
and had the custody of Lady Jane Grej 
and the Princess Elizabeth He was a 
bigoted Papist, and assisted Mary, with 
whom he was a great favourite, m her per- 
secution of the Eeformers 


Olianuel Islands, The, comprise the 
Bailiwicks of Jersey and Guemse-v, the latter 
of which includes Sark, Herm, and Aldemej , 
together with the small and unimportant 
islands of Jethou, Le Marchant, and the 
Caskets They are mterestmg as being the 
last portion of the dukedom of Normand\ 
remaining to England, which has possessed 
them ever since the Herman Conquest In 
650 they were granted by Ohildebert to a 
baxon bishop, who soon afterwards con- 


verted most of the inhabitants to Christianity 
The Channel Islands came mto the possession 
of the Dukes of Normandy m the tenth 
centurj by the grant of Charles lY , 
and remamed attached to the Enghsh 
crown when Phihp II conquered the 
rest of Hoimand} from Kmg John After 
the loss of Normind^ by John, the Channel 
Islands were attacked hj the French in 
the reign of Edward I , and agam m that 
of Edward III, when Du Guesclm, the 
Constable of France, almost succeeded in 
reducing them In the reign of Henr\ lY , 
the> did fall into the hands ot the French 
for a short time, but were retaken shortly 
afterwards b> bir Henrj Haileston Under 
Edward YI , Sark was also lost for a time 
Towards the dose of the sixteenth centurj, 
the Channel Islands were goiemed bj Sir 
\Valter E ileigh, and, durmg the Parlia- 
mentarj wars, espoused warmh the side of 
the king, for which their government was 
put m commission Cromwell In 1779 
the French made an meffectual attempt to 
land, and in December, 1780, sent another 
expedition, under the Baron de EuUecourt, 
who succeeded in takmg St Helier m 
Jersej, although he was subsequently de- 
feated and slam bj the British troops 
About the time of the Eeformation, the 
islands became Piotestant, and were at- 
tached to the diocese of Winchester The 
Channel Islands, though under a gover46r 
appomted by the crown, ha-ve a constitution 
of their own Jersey and Guemsej (with 
its dependencies) ha%e each a heutenant- 
go\emor and a bailiff, who presides over the 
States of Dehberation, and is nommated by 
the crown The States of Deliberation of 
Jersey and Guemse> are composed of certam 
officios — the rectors of parishes, the judges 
of the courts, and constables of parishes 
(elected in Guernsey by the “ States of 
Election,’^ which consist of 222 ratepayers) 
The courts of justice are presided over by 
the bailiff, and judges elected by the rate- 
payers Tins constitution has existed with 
but little alteration since the time of John 
Guernse} is divided mto ten parishes, and 
Jersey into twebe, some of which are in- 
cluded m municipal corporations, called 
“ Central Douzames ’ The official language 
of the law courts (whose procedure is based 
on the Norman) and of the legislature is 
French The Queen s writ now runs m the 
Channel Islands 

Berry Hast of Guernsey Laglis, Channel Is- 
lands Ansted Channel Xtlands [S J L ] 

Chapter, The, is the body of clergy at- 
tached to the cathedral Ongmally, this body 
was the assembly of the priests of the diocese 
roimd their bishop It was the bishop’s 
general council, and contained within it^ ^ 
the bishop’s officials for the administration 
of the diocese, and the clergy who had thq 
care of the services of the cathedral itself# 
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The chapter m the bishop’s coimcil soon fell 
luto disuse, and the name was applied almost 
entirely to the clergj of the cathedral church 
itself, who soon gained a position almost 
independent o± their bishop Chapters in 
hngland were of two kmds — ^monastic and 
secular [Cathedbal] The monastic chapters 
were like monasteries, o\er which the bishop 
ranked as abbot, though the resident prior 
was the real head These monks were m 
JCngland Benedictmes, except in the case of 
Carlisle, where thej were Augustimans In 
the secular chapters, the dean rises into 
prominence in the elexenth centui} The 
work of his diocese, the necessity of con- 
stant joume>s, and the increase of secular 
business undertaken the bishop left the 
cathedrals without a head, and the chapters 
e\er\ where began to manage their business 
without their bishop The theor\ that the 
chapter elected the bishops ga\e them at 
times a position of some importance, both 
towards the kmg and the Pope Chapters 
frequentH appealed to Eome agamst their 
bishops, ind often were successtiil m obtammg 
privileges iiom the Pope The separation ot 
the chapter from the ^bishop became more 
and more definite, till* the bishop was left 
with no powers save thc^ of visitor over 
his chapter Ihe chief ^iBseis of the secular 
chapter were the dean, who was head of the 
lM)dy, the pitscentor, who superintended the 
services 1 the ehaneelloi, who was head of the 
edaca4iiendl and literarj works of the chapter, 
and the tremuiet, who had the care of aU the 
treasures of the Chuich Besides those 
there were the archdeacons, who were the sole 
siprvivors of the diocesan org-misation of the 
chapter Its other members were canons, 
hound by the rule, or prelendaries, if 
they held an endowment besides their share 
of the corporate fund This last body was 
generallj non-resident, and their duties were 
peiiormed by vieats, who are now called 
tuars-choral or minor canons Under Henry 
Vm the monasteries attached to the 
cathedrals were suppressed, and their 
chapters were refounded as secular chapters 
under a dean After the same model the 
cathedrals of the new bishoprics founded 
by Henry VIII were arranged Hence 
came the two QlsB&QB-^Cathedrals of the Old 
Foundation and Cathedials of the New Founda- 
tion [Cathedbal ] An Act of 1838 reformed 
cathedral chapters by diminishing the num- 
ber of canons, reduemg their mcomes, and 
bringing all chapters to greater uniformity 
Chapters at present generally consist of a dean 
and four canons, though some of the richer 
cathedrals have six canons 

Walcott CathedraUa Essays m Cathedrals 
edited by Beau Howsou, Se^ort of the Ca 
thedrals Commission nur n 

« [MG] 

Ij^ltarford, near Fordinghndge, in Hamp- 

jphir§,*‘lias been identified with Cerdioesford, 


the site of a battle, m which, in 519, Cerdio 
and CjTnrie defeated the Bntons Another 
fight in 527 ma;y have taken place at the 
same spot 

Anglo-Saxon Chi on Henry of Huntingdon 
Hist Aiigloi 

Cliarleziiozit, JAvrEs Caulfield, I&tEabl 
OF {b 1728, d 1799), was elected by the 
Insh Volunteers “ General of the Patriot 
Aimy,” in lulj, 1780 Soon after, he re- 
viewed them in the north In 1781 he 
opposed Catholic Emancipation, and was one 
of the leadeis in the first and second con- 
ventions at Dungannon and president of the 
Dublin convention He went over to Eng- 
land with the Regency Bill, and signed the 
“Round Robin” of 1789 He was also the 
founder of the Northern Whig Club On 
his estates the rebellion of 1798 assumed 
a peculiarlj dangeious form IMr Froude 
speaks of him as “ the most enthusiastic and 
the most feeble of revolutionary heroes ” 

Charles I, King (b Nov 19, 16<?D, 
s March 2o, 162o, d Jan 31, 1649), second 
son of James I and of Anne, daughter of 
Frederick II , King of Denmark, was born 
at Dunfermline He was a handsome and 
athletic jouth, with reserved and diffident 
manners James’s brilliant favourite, Bucking- 
ham gamed complete ascendenc} over him, and 
m 1623 the two ^oung men v\ent to Madrid, 
with the object of brmging back with them, 
as Charles’s bride, the Infanta Buckingham, 
who had expected that he would readily 
prevail on the Spaniards to effect the restora- 
tion of the Palatinate, soon discovered his 
mi&take but the prince, unwilling to return 
home foiled in his object, refused to leave the 
country, makmg promises that it was im- 
possible for him to perform, and allowing the 
Spaniards to suppose that he would become 
a Cathohe At last, finding that if he marned 
the Infanta he would not be allowed to take 
her to England until his promises were per- 
formed, he returned, along with Bucking- 
ham, to England In opposition to promises 
made to Parliament, Chailes gamed the 
hand of Henrietta Maria, sister of Louis 
Xm of France, by consenting that the laws 
agamst Enghsh Catholics should not be en- 
forced Shortly before the marriage was 
consummated James died, and Charles as- 
cended the throne Thus, he began his 
reign under ill auspices He had made 
to Parliament and to the King of France 
promises mcompatihle with one another, 
and he was under the guidance of a 
man whose temerity and self-confidence were 
about to involve his country m a senes 
of military disasters Charles dissolved his 
two first Parliaments because they refused to 
support the policy of the duke To war with 
Spam was added war with France Money 
wis raised by means of a forced loan, and 
persons refusing to lend were imprisoned 
In 1628 a third Parliament met Charles 
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made concessions to pubhc opinion hy passing 
the Petition of Eight (q % ) Soon after the 
prorogation of Parhament, Buckingham 'w-as 
murdered Felton and the king for the 
future himself directed the pohcT of his govern- 
ment Ihough Buckingham was removed, 
there was small hope of good understanding 
Detween Charles and the nation Charles had 
no desire to make alterations in go^ ernment 
He, mdeed prided himself, when involved in 
any dispute with a subject, on haiung the 
law on his side , but he was content to rest 
his case on legal subterfuges, or to obtain his 
end bj' the appointment of subsenuent judges 
Moreo\er, while he claimed the right to 
nommate ministers at will, and to pursue 
whatever policj seemed good to himself, he 
failed to perceiie that the authority of his 
predecessois had remamed unquestioned only 
when thej had ruled m accordance wnth 
national desires and aspirations Charles 
Jiad no s’^unpath^ for the holders of Cah in’s 
'creed, who loimed the majority of thoughtful 
and earnest men at that time Within the 
Church had grown up a small part} , the so 
called Arminians, holdmg doctrines akm to 
those of the Church of Eome Each part}- 
desired to suppress the other, and Charles, 
who favoured the Arminians, was mcapahle 
of holdmg the balance evenly between the 
two Parhament met agam m 1629, only to 
be angril} dissolved, because the Commons 
refused to give the kmg a grant of tonnage 
and poimdage until he should consent to 
pursue the Church policy appro\ed b} them 
lor eleven years Charles ruled without 
Parhaments His government became m- 
tensely unpopular Peace was made with 
both France and Spam , but it was difficult 
to provide for the ordmary expenses out of 
tbe fixed revenue, and bence old rights of the 
crown were once more enforced, and money 
raised by means which brought little into the 
exchequer, while they irritated, large numbers 
of persons The s}stem culmmated m the 
imposition of ship-monev, when Charles, 
being desirous of havmg a fleet m the 
Channel, imposed what was really a heavy 
tax on the country North of the Humber, 
the Court of the North, -under the presidency 
of Lord Wentworth, m the south, the Court 
of Star Chamber, punished by fines and im- 
prisonment persons who refused to submit to 
demands of which the legahty was question- 
able At the same time, under the direction 
of Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, an 
ecclesiastical policy was pursued which ran 
directly contrary to the current of popular 
feeling, and rendered both the bishops and 
the Court of High Commission objects of 
general odium The attempt to impose a 
Church service, similar to the English, m 
Presbyterian Scotland, led to tbe rising 
in arms of the Scots Charles summoned 
Wentworth, now created Earl of Strafford, 
to his side tom Ireland, and called a Parha- 


ment, which he dissohed in three weeks, 
because it refused to support him m carrying 
on war against the Scots The advance of a 
Scottish army into the kingdom compeEed 
him m the autumn of this }ear (1641) to 
summon another — the celebrated Long Pailia- 
ment 

Charles was for the time unable to resist 
the demands of the popular represeutati\ es 
He ga\e his consent to whateier bills were 
ofliered to him, and passed a bill of attainder 
agamst his faithful servant Strafford, to whom 
he had promised that not a ban of his 
head should be injured [Steifford , Long 
PARLIAMENT ] In 1641 he went to Scotland, 
with the object of forming a royahst party 
there, and on his return to London went 
in person to the House of Commons, to 
arrest five membeis, whom he accused of 
high treason (Jan 3, 1642) [Fre Mem- 
bers ] The attempt haMng failed, he left 
London, to prepare for war , and on Aug 22 
the ro}al standard was unfurled at Notfang- 
him A considerable arm} soon gathered 
round him Men who thought that the 
concessions already made were sufficient to 
prevent abuse of the ro}al authority, as well 
as all lovers of Existing form of Church 
service, took side At Edgehill, his 
cavalry, compls^A of country gentlemen, 
readily proved its supenont} to the Parha- 
mentanan horse But want of subordn^on 
prevented his officers acting m union, and 
depn\ ed him of victory Charles o6uld not 
maintain discipline himself, nor did he depute 
authority to those who possessed the art 
High commands were gi\en to the wrong men, 
and officers were allowed to act independently 
of one another Hence, the ro-val strategy 
broke down, while the gallantr} of indiMduals 
was spent m vain igainst the disciplined 
troops that Cromwell brought into the field 
The passing of the Self-I)en} mg Oidmance 
(q V ) placed all the forces of the Pailiament 
under the control of the Independents Led 
by Fairfax and CromweU, the remodelled army 
destroyed at Naseby (June 14, 1640) the last 
army which Charles was able to bnng mto 
the field The kmg now authorised Gla- 
morgan to conclude a secret treaty wnth the 
Irish Catholics, promismg to allow them the 
free exercise of their rehgion it they would 
place 20,000 men at his service (Aug 12) 
In April, 1646, to avoid being made a prisoner 
by the Parliament’s officers, Charles took 
refuge with the Scotch arm} near Newark 
The Scots, however, were not ready to take 
the part of the kmg while he refused to 
allow the establishment of a Presb}teiian 
Church in England and on the witjidrawal 
of their army mto Scotland in'* Janual/,' 1647, 
the} surrendered him mto the power of the ^ 
English Parhament 

The Parhament demanded of OharlesnSWi^ 
he should abandon his right to appoi|^#ei-tJ:fc^ 
ministers of state or officers of the Iboilitfa^^ 
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and that he should consent to the estabhsh- 
ment of the Piesb^i:eiiin Church in England 
On the other hand, the Independents were 
wiUing that Episcopaej should be maintained, 
if toleration were granted to Di&senters 
Charles expected to be able to plaj one party 
off against the other, ind b\ such means to 
recover the whole of his former prerogatives 
During the war, he had negotiated at once 
with Presb;) tenans, Independents, and Irish 
Catholics, and, m spite of the distiust that 
his conduct excited, he still pursued the same 
course Prom Hampton Court, where he was 
under the charge of the arm's , he fled to the 
Isle of Wight, and put himself under the 
protection ot Colonel Hammond, the governor 
of Cansbrooke Castle Here he concluded a 
secret treaty with the Scots, promising to 
estabhsh the Fresh's tenan Church in England 
for three years if the\ would send an armj 
into England to restore him to his throne 
The Civil War agiin re\i\ed, zealots rose in 
arms, while the Scots, led b\ the Duke of 
Hamilton, cros&ed the border Fairfax 
suppressed the Ro'sahsts, while Cromwell 
crushed the invaders at Warrington, in 
Lancashire (Aug 19, 1648) The arm^ 
returned to London, deman^g that Charles 
should paj with his hfe for the blood that he 
had caused to be shed The Commons, 
forcibh purged of the more moderate Preshy 
tenans, \oted that it was treason for the 
King of England to levy war against the 
Parhament and the kingdom, and passed an 
oidmance for instituting a High Court of 
Justice, composed of men of their own part} 
As the House of Lords refused to take part 
in the proceedings, the} further resoh ed that 
whatever is enacted by the Commons has the 
foroe^of law without the consent of the king 
or 'the House of Peers The trial was held 
publicly in Westminster Hall One hundred 
and thirty-five judges had been named on 
the ordinance , but onl} about eight} , 
amongst whom were Cromwell and Ireton, 
attended the sittings of the court BradslmNy, 
Cromwell’s cousin, presided Charles was 
accused of having endeavoured to overturn 
the hberties of the people, and of bemg a 
tyrant, traitor, and murderer He refused 
peraistentlv to answer to the charge, on the 
ground that the court had no U'wf ul authority 
derived from the people of England hy which 
to try him Sentence of death was pronoimced 
against him and on Jan 30, 1649, he was 
executed on a scaffold raised in front of the 
Banqueting House at Whitehall, m presence 
of a vast crowd, which had the decision 
rested with it, would eagerly have delivered 
him f|x)m death [Great Eebellion-, Oom- 

MONWBi^ETH LO'VO PARLIAMENT ] 

Internal affairs dunug the reign of Charles I 
best studied in the Calendavi of State Pa/ et e 
(Domestic Senes) The Hardwicke Papers con- 
tarn materials relating to the French and 
Sp^sh matches the expedition to the Isle of 
She and the Scotch troubles of 1637 t-41 


The Memonals and Letters published by Sir 
Daniel Dalrymple fhe Court and Times of 
Charles I by Thomas Birch HalhweU s Letters 
of the Kings of England The Lette/ s of Chat les J 
to Hem letta Mai la edited for the Camden Societj 
by John Bruce The rest of the Fi^e Men hei s 
by John Forster— are works which ^hiow light 
on the character ot the king and the motives 
of his actions A Eojalist account of the years 
1644 and 1645 and ot the negotiations carried 
on m the I«!le of Wight in 1648 is to be found lu 
bir Edward Walker s Historical Discourses and 
of the king s personal history during the last 
two years of nis hfe m bir Thomas Herbert s 
Memoiis For modem accounts see Ranke Hist 
of Eng and esp S R Gardiner, Hist of Eng 
ms— 1642, 10 vols 1883-84 

[B M G] 

Charles II , King (5 Ma} 29, 1630, s 
Ma} 8, 1660, d Feb 6, 168o), was the 
eldest son of Charles I and Henrietta 
Mana In his ninth }ear he was created 
Pnnee of Wales, and when the Civil War 
broke out he accompanied his father at the 
battle of Edgehill In 1644 he was the 
nominal head of the ro} al forces in the west*^ 
of England , but on the dechne of the ro} al 
cause he was obliged to retire to Scilly, to 
Jersey, and eventually to France When 
matters appeared to be drawmg to extremity 
with the kmg, several of the ships of the 
Parliament went o-^er to the prince, who 
made some attempts to blockade the T^mes, 
and even landed near Deal, hut was soon 
obhged to withdraw to Holland whence in 
the hope of saving his father’s life, he 
despatched to the mtending regicides a 
paper signed and sealed, but otherwise blank, 
for them to insert their own conditions 
On the death of his father m January, 1649, 
Charles assumed the title of king, and in 
February he was proclaimed King of Scotland 
at Edinburgh In 1650 he came over to 
Scotland, and, ha-yrng taken the Covenant, 
was crowned at Scone on January 1, 1661 
Charles exhibited courage and conduct in 
opposing Cromwell’s troops before Edmburgh, 
but his cause was hopeless from the first, 
owing to the discord among his supporters 
He suddenly determined to leave Scotland 
and march into England and succeeded in 
gettmg as far as Worcester, where (Sep- 
tember 3, 1651) he received so severe a defeat 
that his cause seemed utterly rumed Ohailes 
escaped from the battle, and after an adven- 
turous flight of forty four days, through 
the western counties and along the south 
coast — during the early part of which he 
owed his safety entirely to the fidelity 
of a labouring famil} — he succeeded in 
findmg a ship near Brighton, which landed 
him safely m France For the next nine 
years he led a wandering life in France, 
Germany, and the Low Countries, sometimes 
reheved and sometimes repulsed, according as 
the various sovereigns or their ministers 
threw off or }ielded to their dread of Crom- 
well He was accompanied by a few faithful 
adherents, hut his httle court was also beset 



"by intngumg turbulent men. and spies, 
who betiayed hi** counsels and caused the 
numerous attempted nsmgs of his friends 
both in England and Scotland At length, 
on the death of Cromwell, it became obrious 
to most persons m England that the only 
hope of estabhshing a settled form of go\ em- 
ment and of saving the country fiom a 
mihtary despotism, lay in restoring the 
monarchy and, chiefly through the instru- 
mentality of General Monk, Chailes was 
invited to return to England He at once com- 
plied, and entered London in tnumiih on Maj 
29, 1660, ha\ mg pre\ lously signed the Declara- 
tion of Breda (q v ) During the first ears 
of his reign, when the king was largely under 
the guidance of Clarendon, matters went 
smoothly The Pailiament was ardently 
Eoyalist, and supported the English Church 
by passmg strmgent laws against Cathohcs 
and Dissenters , but the failure of the Dutch 
"War in 166o, the maladministration of the 
government and the imsappiopriation of the 
public mone\ , led to the do\v nfall of Clarendon 
(1667) In 1668 (January) Sir William 
Temple concluded the Triple Alliance be- 
tween England, France, and Sweden But 
the “ Cabal ” ministry speedily came mto 
o&ce, and reversed this policy for one of 
alliance with the French king and hostihty to 
Holland Fmall>, the infamous Treaty of 
Dover was signed (1670) , Charles became 
a pensionary of Louis, and war was de- 
clared against Holland The attempt of 
the king to get toleration for the Cathohcs 
by issuing a Declaration of Indulgence 
caused the passing of the Test Act (1673) bj 
Parliament, and the consequent fall of the 
Cabal administiation With this began the 
great stiuggle between the king and the 
oiiposition, headed Shaftesbury, during 
which Charles showed the greatest prudence 
He ^ lelded to the storm caused by the pre- 
tended Popish Plot (q V ), but steadilj re- 
fused to alter the succession by excluding his 
brother James The violence and cruelty of the 
Whig leaders, together with the discovery of 
the Eje House Plot (q "^ ), turned the tide in 
the king’s favour He gained a complete 
victory over his opponents, and was able for 
the last three years of his life to reign with- 
out Parliament and free from all opposition 
In 1662 Charles married Catherine of Bra- 
ganza, daughter of John of Portugal, but had 
no children by her His private hfe was 
characterised b> great profligacy , and he had 
a large number of mistresses and no less 
than twelve illegitimate children, among 
whom were James, Duke of Monmouth, 
Henry Fitzroy (son of the Duchess of Cleve- 
land), ancestor of the Dukes of Grafton, 
Charles Beauclerc (son of Nell Gwynn), an- 
cestor of the Dukes of St Albans, and 
Charles Lennox \^son of the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth), ancestor of the Dukes of Eichmond 
C&arles, m spite of his hcentiousness and his 


extreme selfishness was possessed of much 
talent The natural champion of the prin- 
ciple of hereditary right at a time when 
hereditary right was exposed to attack, 
Chailes s position was one of considerable 
diflflculty He pla\ed his part dexterously, 
and with considerable ability , and it cannot 
be denied that he showed much capacity lor 
governmg 

Clarendon Ii/e and Burnet Hist o/Hts Oirn 
Time both of winch must be read with caution , 
Barillon sLettei s and Temple s Tf o Is (and espe- 
cially the Meinon Ji om the Peace) contain much 
information on the diplomatic history See also 
Carte Lije of Ui monde and Maepherson St e wait 
Paycis Bastei Life and limes Reresbj 
Memoijs Pep>s Liaiy Evelyn, Hianj Shaftes 
bury Lettei s and Spec hes (ed W D Christie) 
DAiaux N eqocia ions cn Sollande Masson bye 
of Milton Xhere is a brilliant sketch of the 
reign in Macaulay s History The best general 
modem account is in Ranke s Hist of Eng 
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Charles, Edward [Pretender, The 
Youvg ] 

Charlotte Augusta, Princess (b 
Jan 7, 1796, d Not 6, 1816), was the 
daughter of Geoige lY and Caroline of 
Biunswick Owitig to the disimion of hei 
parents, her earhei yeais were passed m re 
tirement, away fiom the court, under the 
care of the Dot^ager Duchess of Leeds, Lady 
Chfloid, and the Bishop of Exeter She 
early gave proofs of a noble character and 
intellectual quahties above the average She 
was destined by bei father to marry Wilham, 
Piunce of Orange , hut her own affections hid 
been fixed on Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, who 
became, in 1830, Kmg of the Belgians 
Yielding to ber father’s desire, the princess 
agreed to marry the Prince of Orange, and the 
betrothal was arranged between them, •when 
the princess bioke off the match, partly in 
angei at her father’s conduct to her mother, 
paitly because of her lepugnance to the 
pnnee In 18 lo she was married to Leopold 
of Saxe-Coburg, and m the foUowmg year 
(Nov ) died m givmg birth to a son, who did 
not survive her Her death caused great 
grief throughout the entire nation 

diarmoxith is a village on the Dorset- 
shire coast, about two miles from Lynme 
Eegis In 836 Egbert was defeated here by 
the Danes, and in 840 his son Ethelwulf met 
with a hke disaster at the same place 

Cliamock, Egbert {d 1696), a Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, became a 
Eoman Catholic and supported James iq 
bis illegal ejection of the Protestant Fi^Hows 
of his college by means of the Court of ^High 
Commission After the E^iroluticp^e be- 
came one of the most aotive^of 
conspirators, and was among iiie chief 
organisers of the Assassination Plot (16965 
He was arrested, and his tnal began 
March 11 The new Act for re§ula|pg 
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procedure m cases of high, treason 'was not to 
come into force until the 2oth It allowed 
the prisoner to examine his witnesses on oath, 
compel their attendance at court, and hi\e 
the service of counsel The prisoners, Char- 
nock, King, and Ktyes, claimed, not without 
reason, to ha\e their trial postponed till thit 
date Their request was, howe^ er, refused, 
and they were all condemned Ghimock left 
behind him a paper m which he 3ustified the 
plot, on the ground that William was a 
usurper, and by an appeal to the laws of 
human societ} [Assassination Plot ] 

CKarter, Thl Gre\,t, (SLc [GkeatGhau- 
TEB, At 3 

Charter Schools (Ibetand) In 1730, 
an association, with the primate, Archbishop 
Boulter, and the Lord Chancellor, at its head, 
was formed to provide Protestant education 
gratis for the Catholic poor Before that 
time, m spite of a statute of Henry Till , 
Protestants had to rely on pniate enterprise 
entnely as far as education was concerned 
In 1733 a charter was granted to the associa- 
tion, but only on condition that the endow- 
ment was not to exceed £2^000 a rear On 
Oet 1733, the c#rporiJ^:^^n began its 
work-^” dav-schools and b^afhhg-schools weie 
estabhshed They^ wefo, reaUy industrial 
schools After ^vey^rs* 'schooling, ehildien 
were hound out as apprentices at the expense 
of the society (girls got a small portion on 
marrjing), and the whole cost of education for 
one child came, m the day schools, to only £9 
per annum The boarding schools increased 
from four to fiftj, and George II granted. 
£1,000 from his pnvy purse m their support 
’^e schools soon came to an end, but the 
'h f jM j fe jt-schools were supported by parhamen- 
tarp5^ants after 174o, when a special tax was 
devoted to this object Altogether, b'^ 1767, 
£112,000 had been demoted to the Charter 
schools In 1750, parents were forbidden to 
take hapk their children, when once they had 
entered, and thus to prevent their hecommg 
Protestants Soon afterwards the society was 
allowed to take up all children between five 
and twelve found loitering about, and put 
them into their s<diools However, by 17o7, 
whether it was on account of the determina- 
tion of the Cathohcs not to be enticed into 
changing their children’s religion, or for 
other reasons, it became clear that the Charter 
schools were a failure Howard, in 17o8, 
investigated this school sj stem, and brought 
to light great abuses , a parliamentary com- 
mittee appoiyated in consequence found ehiT 
dien who had at school for twelve years 
to speSfe, ^tiU, for twenty-five years 
after the Union JlieN continued to exist, and 
aast su^s Verb ^ent on the education of 
some 2,000 children Mr Fronde calls the 
Charter schools “the hest-conceived educa 
institutions which existed m the 
wo^a, while Ulr Lecky says of them that 


they “ excited m Ireland an intensity of 
bitterness hardly equalled by any portion of 
the penal code ” Of one thing there can be 
no doubt they completely failed in their 
object — ^the conversion of the Irish neasantiy 
to Protestantism 

Stevens The Charter Schools , Fronde, Pwc/Zis/t 
in Ii eland Lecky Hist qf Eng inthe Eighteenth 
Century vol xi 

Chartists (1338 — 48) was the name given 
to the members of a partj in England who 
supported certain reforms which were gene- 
rally known as the ‘ People s Charter ’ The 
Charter consisted of six points, viz (1) man- 
hood suffrage, (2) equal electoral districts 
(3) vote by ballot , (4) annual Parliaments , 
(5) abolition of property qualification for 
members, (6) payment of members These 
points seem first to have been urged to- 
gether at a meeting held at Birmingham on 
August 6, 1838, where the chief speakers 
^ were Attwood, Scholefield, and heargus 
0 Connor A similar meeting was held irf 
London in the follov\ ing September During 
the following year the cause was advocated 
tumultuous meetings and processions, 
which had to be put down by the law, and 
a petition, the size of a coach-wheel, said to 
be signed by'' a million and a quarter peti- 
tioners, was rolled into the House of Com 
mens Eiots took place at Birmingham, 
Newcastle, and Newport Feargus O’Connox 
was arrested On May 2, 1842, anothei 
monster petition, purporting to contain more 
than three million signatures, was brought 
to the House of Commons Mr T Dun- 
combe proposed that the petitioners should be 
heard at the bar by counsel, while Macaulay, 
Peel, and Roebuck spoke on the other side 
After this the agitation slumbered till 1848 
when a huge meeting was held on Kennington 
Common on April 10 The intention was 
to carry to the House of Commons a monster 
petition with five million signatures There 
was great fear lest London should he the scene 
of a rismg, and the Duke of Wellington took 
measures for protecting the Bank, Custom 
House, Exchange, Post Office, and other public 
buildings A quarter of a million inhabitants 
of London were enrolled as special constables 
The duke disposed his troops w ith masterly 
skill, so as to keep them out of sight The 
meeting proved a failure, owing to dissensions 
between the leaders of the Chartists, and no 
disturbance took place Similar precautions 
were again taken m June, hut the threatened 
demonstration ended in smoke On August 16 
an arrest of armed Chartists was made at the 
“Orange Tree” public house, in Orange 
Street, London, and some more in Green 
Street It was understood that there w as a 
plot to attack the different flubs about 
midnight, and also the principal buildings m 
the metropolis The chief ringleaders were 
tned an^ ;|^pished This latter outbreak of 
Chartisn|!> connected with the revolu 
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tionary disturbances winch took place through- 
out Europe in 1849 Alter this, Chartism ex- 
pired, and igitation took a (Merent iorm It 
IS strange that reforms so unequal in impor- 
tance, and some of them so httle cilculated to 
effect the end aimed at their promoters, 
should have been ad\ocated with such an 
amount of pa&sion 

4nmual 'RegnAer S Walpole Hist of Eng 
McCarthy aist ot Our Omi fimes 

[0 B] 

fi'b ft.'n f.lfiy HflCanor, m Staffordshire, was 
at one time the place of Mar} Queen of Scots’ 
imprisonment In loSi — 86 she was at her 
own request remo\ ed here from the care of Sir 
Am} as Pdulet at Tutburv Chartle^ was 
well kno>\n to ^Valsingham’s sp\ Gifford, 
and this afforded the latter exception il 
facihties for cop} mg the treasonable coi- 
respondence of the captive queen 

Chatliam was a village of small impor 
t^ce till the establishment of a dock\aid 
and na\al arsenal in the time of Queen 
Ehzabeth, when preparations were being 
made to resist the Spanish Armada The 
dock}ards weie improied under Charles I 
and the Commonwealth, and the fortifications 
strengthened after the attack of the Dutch in 
1667 These were enlarged and strengthened 
between 17o7 and 1808, and during the 
present centur} Chatham has been rendered 
one of the most impoitant docky-ards and 
strongest naval fortresses m the world 

Chatliam, William: Pitt, 1st Eaul or 
(b Nov lo 1708, d Ma} 11, 1778), was the 
grandson o± a former governor of Madras, who 
had returned to England to bu} estates and 
rotten boroughs one of which, Old SarCim he 
represented in Parhament His son Robert 
succeeded him, and sat in turn for the two 
boroughs of Old Sarum and Oakhampton 
Of Robert Pitt s two sons, William was the 
younger He was educated at Eton and at 
Trinity College, Oxford, but he left Oxfoid, 
without taking a degree, to travel on the 
Continent on account of the gout, to which 
he was throughout his life a victim He 
came back fiom his tour to find his father 
dead and himself but slenderly provided for 
As a profession he chose the army, and 
obtained a cometcy m the Blues but his 
famil} interest in 173o procured for him the 
seat of Old barum In April, 1736, the 
Pnnce of Wales married Augusta, Princess 
of Saxe Gotha , and it was on the address 
which was presented to the king on this 
occasion that Pitt took the opportunih of 
delivering his first speech, which made a deep 
impression on the House This impression 
was soon justified, as he became so trouble- 
some to the government, that Sir Robert 
Walpole dismissed him from the army The 
Pnnce of Wales, however, recompensed him 
by making him his Groom of the Be^hamber, 
from which position he could in i&ei^s%ty de- 


claim against the peace polic} of the mimstr} 
In 1741 Walpole resigned, and it was for 
some time doubtful who would succeed him 
Pitt seems to ha\ e made overtures to Walpole, 
which the retiring minister rejected In the 
new government that was formed under 
Carteret, Pitt was entirel} left out He 
vented his disappointment in the fiercest 
imectives against Walpole, and m advocating 
the most \uolent measures for his prosecution 
All his violence failed to injure bir Robert, 
now the Earl of Orford, who retired into 
pnv ate life, and left Pitt free to transfer his 
attacks to C irteret, w ho now held the reins 
The chief object of his indignation was the 
prevailing method of subsidising w ith English 
monev pett} German States, for the benefit 
of the familv estites of the House of 
Brunswick The old Duchess of Marl- 
borough died in October, 1744, and left 
Pitt a legac} of ^10,000 “in consideration 
of the noble defence he had made foi the laws 
of EngUnd, and to prevent the ruin of his 
countr} ” But Pitt’s ambition did not lie 
m the direction of mono} and on thq 
elevation of C irteret to the House of Lords 
he saw a chance of adv incement To take 
advantage, ho^6i^lr> jof Jbhe chancy, g; 
necessarv for huh |o j^ciliate the king 
he accordingl} resided Ins office in me 
household of the Princ^ df and b} the 

exertions of the Pelham^ S^amst the king’s 
wishes, he was appointed earl} m 1746 to the 
post of Paymaster of the Forces The govrem- 
ment continued in secuntv until the death of 
Henry Pelham, in 1704, threw it into con 
fusion It devolved on the Duke of Newcastle 
to form a mmistr} His great difficult} was 
as to the leadership of the House of Commons 
and the nv al claims of Pitt and Fox to^^t 
office were settled by a compromise iiime 
person of Sir Thomas Robinson, an inoffensiv e 
mediocnt} Pitt was appointed secretary of 
state, and Fox retired to the lucrative Pay 
Office , but before a year was over they had 
combined to render their leader so ridi- 
culous that Newcastle was compelled to 
make a change Pitt was intractable on 
the subject of subsidies, and the duke 
turned to Fox, who became secretary of 
state, with the entire lead of the House 
of Commons and the management of the 
funds for corruption On the resignation of 
Newcastle, in November, 17o6, the Duke of 
Devonshire succeeded him as first lord of 
the Treasury, with Pitt as first secretey^ 
of state and virtual prime minister 
ministry was odious to the^kiog^ 
that he was not a king while 
hands of these scoundrels , 
l7o7, Pitt and Lord Temple 
from their offices But thfe. 

Pitt had experiencedfrom tile eourti^^^rved 
to raise him m the estimation of i^T^untr} 
at large The freedom of the City was grau^ 
to him, aU the great towns of 
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followed the example set b} the Corporation 
of London and “for some weeks,’ sa\s 
Walpole, “ it rained gold boxes ” During hia 
short term of office Pitt found time and 
courage to pass several impoi*tant measures, 
including his bold scheme of pacif\ing the 
discontented Highlanders bj embodjnng them 
in the regular armj Kew castle haMng 
failed to form a mimstry an agieement was 
at length am\ed at between the duke and 
Pitt, through the mediation of Lord Chester- 
field The king howeier, refused to receive 
Pitt as a minister, and per&uaded Lord 
Waldegraie to accept with great leluctance 
the premiership But without Pitt it was 
impossible for an;^ mimstij to woik and 
Lord Waldegraie’s broke up almost before it 
was formed The king was obliged to j leld 
to necessity Kew cahtle took the Treasury 
Pitt became secretarj?- of state, with the lead 
of the Lower House and Fox was silenced 
by the gains of the Pd\ Office Pitt had told 
the Duke of De\ onshire that he was sure he 
could sai e the country , and that no one else 
could And he lost no time m settmg about 
the task His eirl} plans, however, were not 
attended with success An expedition against 
liochefort failed through the bad management 
of the land forces In Oeimanj , Cumberland 
was compelled to sign the humiliating 
Con\ention of Klostei feeven In India, the 
conspicuous success of Olii e in some measure 
compensated for these misfortunes The war 
was vigorously carried on throughout l7o8 in 
every part of the globe wheie Frenchmen 
could be found , still the y ear was marked by 
no great victories on either side But in 
1759 Pitt’s energv, and his tact m choosing 
men, were everywhere rewarded by the 
ex^j^rdmary successes by land and sea 
whi4h marked that 'vearot victoiy These 
victories gave Pitt a position of extraordinary 
influence He was known as the “great 
commoner , ” and the Houses of Parliament 
no less than the people at large were hushed 
into awe and reverence by the success of his 
measures But the death of G-eorge II on 
October 25, 1760, changed the face of 
affairs and it was clear that the new kmg s 
partiality for Lord Bute would be more 
powerful than the nation’s lo-ve of Pitt In 
March, 1761, Parhament was diSbolved and 
with it the ministry began to break up 
Bute was made secretary of state in the 
place of Lord Holdemess But Pitt was 
determined, if possible, to save the country 
from a degrading peace, and he hold on 
until finding his brothi^ in law, Lord Temple, 
alone supported him m the council in his 
desire for war with France and Spam, he re- 
signed on Octiober 5, 1761 He had scorned 
all promotion and all gains for himself, but 
accepted a peerage for his wife, who was 
created Baroness Chatham In Nov , 1762, 
peace was made with Fiance , and Bute could 
no longer stand before the open opposition 


of Pitt and the fury of the nation, and in 
April, 1763, he resigned A new mimstiy 
was formed out of the followers of the 
Duke of Bedford ana those of Grenville, 
whose tenure of office was signaksed by the 
persecution of Wilkes, and the still more 
fatal attempt to tax the American colonies 
Pit'^ meanwhile opposed all his eloquence 
to the doctrine of the legality of general 
wairants, and pomted out the mischief of 
Gren\ille’s scheme for colonial taxation His 
health became very bad, and he retired into 
the country and took no part m the debates 
on the Regency Bill This bill, however, 
was the rum of the Bedford mmistryr , and the 
king resohed to be rid of Grenville’s bully 
ing arrogance Overtures were twice made 
to Pitt through the Duke of Cumberland 
hut they failed He retired to his estate in 
Somersetshiie, as if bent on finally withdraw 
mg from public hfe, and the Rockingham 
mmistry was formed In January, 176^, 
Pitt came up to London, and by his able 
assistance enabled the ministry to carry the 
repeal of the Stamp Act The gov emment 
was, however, too weak to stand, and m July 
Pitt at len^h consented to break with 
Temple, and to form a mimstiy without him 
But he was suffenng both mentally and 
phy sically he could not stand the strain of 
the House of Commons, he accepted the 
Privy Seal, and was created Earl of Chatham 
It was felt throughout the country that he 
had been gained over to the court , and the 
popularity , which had been so lav ishly be- 
stowed on him as the “ great commoner,” 
failed to follow him to the Upper House 
His pohey was as energetic and comprehensive 
as ever , but his mind was unhinged, and at 
last gav e way so far as to mcapacitate him for 
all public business He was taken to Hayes, 
and remained there m gloomy seclusion for 
two years In October, 1768, he resigned the 
Privy Seal, and the mmistry came to an end 
Soon after his resignation, Chatham’s mental 
malady passed awav before an attack of the 
gout sharper than usual In July, 1769, 
he once more appeared at court, after a 
reconciliation had been effected with the 
Grenvilles, and m the following January^ 
he again took his place among the Lords 
He had lost none of his old power, and 
hib first speech, inveighmg against the 
policy pursued by tbe government towards 
America and m relation to the Middlesex 
election, was the signal for the resignation of 
Lord Camden and the Marquis of Granby 
The Duke of Grafton himself, wearied by the 
continual onslaughts made upon him, and 
finding it impossible any longer to prop up 
his fallmg mmistry, sent in his resignation on 
January 22 Lord North proceeded to form 
a mmistry after the king s own heart, which 
would he content to carry out the king’s 
wishes Wilkes and Ame»ica continued to 
be the chief topics. North m both points 
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adhered to the policy of his predecessors, 
and Chathdia continued to wage war agambt 
it He warml} advocated the repeal of the 
Test Acts for which a hill was introduced 
During the ^eater part of 1773 he employed 
himsell in me stud;^ of India, and became 
strongh con-vmced of the “necessity of a 
reformation of Indian iniquities ” But as 
the clouds e-v erj month thickened in America, 
thej di&pelied all other thoughts, and caused 
him moie and more to dread the applica- 
tion of coercion to the colonusts The Boston 
Port Bill heightened his alarm , and m Maj , 
1774, he appealed in Pailiament ‘‘to stand 
for England and America ” In Jan , 177o, 
he moved an address to the king prat- 
ing him to adopt a conciliatory policj to- 
wirdb America hv removmg the lorces from 
Boston, and he followed up this motion by 
piesentmg to Parliament a plan for the pre- 
■vention ot civil war The object of his con- 
duct was, as he himself briefly expressed it, 
“t#secuie to the colonies property and liberty, 
and to ensure to the mother country a due 
acknowledgment on the part of the colonies of 
their suhordmation to the supreme legislative 
authority and supermfcending power of the 
Parliament of Great Bntam ” As long as 
there was an^ hope of the attamment of these 
two ends, Chatham was as warm an advocate 
as am one for granting liberty to the colonies , 
but when the news of the capitulation of 
Burgo-^ne came in Dec , 1777 followed almost 
immediately hj the announcement of the 
aUiance of America and Prance, it became 
clear that the Americans would be content 
w ith nothing short of entire mdependence and 
Chatham was as firm in his opposition to this 
Conces«!ion as he had been zealous in fav our of 
grantmg them liberty and justice At this point 
Chatnam broke away from his long agree- 
ment with Eockmgham s party, but carried 
Shelburne with him On April 7th, 1778, 
he made his last speech m Parliament, 
and the effort was too much for him 
He was earned to Hayes, and there died on 
Ma;^ 1 ItK A monument was raised to him in 
Westminster Abbey at the expense of the 
nation. Lord Chatham was essentially a war 
minister It has been said of him that 
whenever a cannon m Europe was fired he 
required to know the reason The epitaph on 
his monument in Westminster Abbey says, 
truL enough, that during his admimstration 
Great Britain was exalted “to a height of 
prosperity and glory unknown to any former 
age 

F Thackeray Sibt of Wm Fitt B of Chat 
ham (2 vol'si 1827) Chatham Coi i B<^onder ce 
(4 vols 1833 — 4!0) Albemarle Rodkvnqham and 
nis Contem’pommes Aluion Anecdotes and 
Spe&hes tf Chatham (1792) Massey of 
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C&atswortli, m Horth Derbyshire, the 
property of the Cavendish family, was m 
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1570, 1578, and laSl the prison of Mary 
Queen of bcots It was subsequently garri- 
soned by the Eoundheads m 1643, and by the 
Cavaliers two years later 

Cheke, Sm JoH^ {b 1514, d 15d7),is well 
known as the tutor of King Edward VI , whose 
education he undertook m conjunction with 
bir Anthony Cook In reward for his ser- 
vices he was made Provost of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and a Priv y Councillor On the 
accession of Mary , Cheke was imprisoned for 
the syunpathy which he had shown for the 
cause of Lady Jane Grey, from whom he had 
accepted the office of Secretary of btate 
On his release he went abroad and 
settled at Strasburg, but, having gone to 
visit Sir John Mason at Brussels, was cap- 
tured on the wav , and sent to England, wheie 
he was confined in the Tower Cheke, who 
was a zealous Protestant, and “ one of the 
most godly men of those days,” was kept in 
confinement imtil hard usage wrung from 
him a renunciation of his real convictions 
He was then released, but is said to have 
died of shame at his recantation He was 
a volummous and able writer, and did 
much for the literature of England Besides 
being the tutor of King Edward VI , he was 
also the tutor of WiUiam Cecil, Lord Bur- 
leigh He was one of the earhest and 
greatest of English Greek scholars of the 
Eenaissance , and in paiticular set himself to 
reform the corrupt pronunciation of his time 
His fame was still living at Cambridge in 
Milton’s day s, and the poet refers to him ni 
Sonnet XI — 

Thy Age like ours 0 soul of Sir John Cheke 

Hated not learning worse than toad or asp 

■When thou taught st Cambridge and King Edward 
Greek 

Strype Life of Chet e Fuller Worthies 

Ckester was probably a Roman military 
station, as its Celtic name, “ Caerleon Vawr,” 
would seem to attest It is called JDeia in the 
Roman geographical writings, and would 
Sfccm, at any rate, to have been a trading- 
place of importance In 894 it was captured 
by the Danes, who w ere, howev er, forced to 
surrender it to the Enghsh It was a place of 
considerable importance as being the frontier 
town of the "VVelsh Marches Kie Conqueror 
established an eaildom of Chester, and Hugh 
Lupus, his nephew, became its palatme He 
built the castle and founded the abbey of 
St Werburgh In 1237 the earldom was 
seized by Henry HI , and has smee been a 
royal appanage In 1300, Edward, Pimce of 
Wales, received the homage of the Welsh 
prmces at Chester , and here foi a time Henry 
IV held Richard II captive The city 
suffered severely m the plagues of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, amd e^- 
ciaUy in. 1 602 — 5 In 1 642 Charles I am ved in 
Chester The citizens were warmly Royalist 
From July, 1643, until 1646 the city was 
contmuou^y besieged or blockaded by the 
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Parlid-mentanan forces, and at last honouraHy 
surrendered m February of the latter jear 
Great nots, however, occurred on the occasion 
of the visit of the Duke of Honmouth in 16b3 
Chester was created a bishopric by Heni^ 
VIII in 1541, and its fine abbey church of 
St Werburgh became the cathedral 

CliesterfieldjPHiLip Doraier STA^HOPE, 
4th Earl op {b 1094, d 1773), was educated 
at Trinity Hall, Cambridge On the accession 
of George I , he was made Gentleman of the 
Bedchamber to the Prince of "Wales He sit 
as member for St Germams in 1715 The 
division between the Prince of Wales and 
the court soon drove him into opposi- 
tion m spite o± the entreaties of his rela- 
tive General Stanhope, and he joined the 
discontented Whigs [Walpole ] He 
had great expectations from George II on 
his accession but bad the misfortune to 
ofiend Queen Garohne The death of his father 
in the previous >ea.r remo\ed him to the 
Upper House In 1728 he was sent as ambas- 
sador to the Hague, and on his return was made 
High Steward of the Household, hut was dis- 
missed in 1733 bj Walpole for his opposition to 
theExcise scheme Forthw ith he became a pro- 
minent member of the Opposition, and in 1737 
made a magnificent speech against the Plaj - 
house Bill In 1 741 he went abroad , and at 
A\ ignon met Ormonde, with whom it is said he 
attempted to concert measures lor a Jacobite 
eomhmation against Walpole He w as excluded 
from office under Pelham s administration and 
continued m opposition, directing his attacks 
especiall) against the employ ment of Hano- 
•verian troops, and the foreign policj ol 
Carteret At length, in 1744, the lings 
repugnance was so far o\ ercome that he was 
made Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland His ad- 
ministration of this office deserves the highest 
praise, and his firm goiemment checked 
any tendency there might he to imitate 
the example of the Scotch revolters in 1745 
In 174o he was again sent to Holland, 
where his negotiations induced the Dutch 
to send troops to the campaign which ter- 
minated in the battle ot Fontenoy In 
1746 he became Secretary of State He 
aimed at governing the king through his 
mistress, lad} Yarmouth, but finding that he 
could make no progress m banging about a 
peace, he resigned in 1748 He still con- 
tinued to speak, and in 1751 proposed and 
earned out the reformation of the calendar 
In 1752 he lost his hearing In 17o7 he was 
isked to negotiate between Pitt and New- 
castle during the intrigues which led to the 
tormation ot that great ministry known h} 
their names In 1768 his natural son, Philip, 
the object of the greatest care and affection 
on his pirt, and to whom he had addressed 
his famous lettejs to It is Son on which his 
literary fame largeh rests, died and from that 
time Chesteifield’s life was desolate and cheer- 


less “ Chesterfield was, ” saj s his biographer. 
Dr Mat> , “ a nobleman unequalled in his time 
for variety ot talents, bnilianc} ol wit, and 
elegance of conversation ” Lord Stanhope, 
referring to his political car^r, sajs that 
“diplomac} was especially Cuited to his 
tastes and talents At home, his career, 
though neier inspired by a high and per 
vading patriotism, deserves the praise of 
humane, liberal and far-sighted policj His 
defects w ere a want of generosit} , dissimu- 
lation carried hejond justifiable bounds 
and a looseness ot religiou& principle ’ 

Maty s Zife prefixed to Chesteraeld s Woils, 
2ao1s 1777 

Clievalier [Pretender ] 

Chevy Chase [Otterbolrne ] 

Cheyne, Sir Thomas, Treasurer of the 
Household to Hem} YIII , was appointed one 
of the Council ot Executors b} the king’s 
wall, lo47 Having served in the Scottish 
expedition of 1547, he was made Warden of 
the Cinque Ports, and in 1549 he was sent on 
behalf of the Council to the Emperor 
Charles Y In 16 oS he is found in strong 
ojiposition to Northumberland’s scheme of 
altenng the succession in favour of Lady 
Jane Gre}, and in Wyatt’s Eebelhon (q v), 
loo4, he did good service for the queen in 
Kent 

Chichele, Henry {b cmc^5 1362, 1443), 

is said to ha\e owed his education to William 
ot W} keham, and certainly was a student on 
W^kehams foundations at Winchester and 
Oxford He was fjiequentl} emplo}ed on 
diplomatic business by Henry IV , and in 
140S was made Bishop of St Daiids In 
1409 he was one of the English delegates to 
the Council of Pisa, and m 1414 was raised 
to the see of Canterbur} He accompanied 
Henr} V on his second and third expeditions 
to France, and crowned Queen Catherme 
Chichele has been greatlj blamed for inciting 
Henr} V to go to war against France, and 
it was generall} believed that the French 
war was encouraged b} the clergy, to divert 
populai attention from the wealth, luxur}, 
and corruption of the Church But this view 
rests on no historical basis, though it is not 
improbable that Chichele and the other 
bishops did lend their sanction to the king’s 
ambition Chichele is also accused of being 
a perseeutoi but it would seem that bis 
a\ ersion to the Lollards was political rather 
than religious , lor that sect was regarded as 
hostile to the d}ndst}, and a foe to all social 
order as well as to the Church During 
Henry YT ’s reign, Chichele seems to have 
confined himself almost entirely to his clerical 
duties In 1437 he founded All Souls College 
at Oxford, and was meditating the resignation 
ot his see when he was removed by death 
Chichele boldl} resisted the pretensions of 
the Pope, who was desirous of getting the 
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fetatate of Praemunire repealed, and when the 
papal party retaliated by accusing him of 
aiance, the barons, the bishops, and the 
Umversitj of Oxford came forward to bear 
testimony to the merits of the archbishop 

Cliiclies?er, Arthlr, Lord {d 1625), 
was Loid-Deputy of Ireland from 1604 to 
1616, when he became Lord High Treasurer 
It was under his go\ernment that the Planta- 
tion of Ulster was carried out In 1613, he 
held a Parhament for the first time in tw ent\ - 
8e\en years, but m order to dimmish the 
Catholic majority he was lavish in the creation 
of new boroughs The opposition wa& in the 
end overcome after some disgraceful scenes, 
but only on the understanding that the Penal 
Laws would not be eniorced The\ then con- 
sented to the attainder of O’Neil and his 
associates The lands of Sir Cahir O’Doheitj 
of Inmsowen were gi anted to Chichester, and 
formed the bulk of the large estates left 
him to the present representatives of the 
family, the Marquises ot Donegal 

Chicliester, a cathedral town, is built on 
the site of a Eoman settlement, and is generally 
identified with Regnum mentioned in the 
Jiimtary of Antomnus It appears to have 
been a place of some trade The towm was 
destroyed by Ella, and restored by his son, 
Cissa, from whom it received its modem 
name In 1083 the Sussex hishopnc of 
belsey was removed to Chichester The 
cathedral, consecrated in 1108, was burnt 
down, and rebmlt at the close of the twelfth 
century The citv was incoiporated in 1213 
The town was Royalist in the CivtI War, and 
w as captured and held for the Parliamentarians 
hy Sir W Waller 

Chief Justice [ Jx- stices ] 

Childers, Hugh Cullhsg E-v-rdley (5 
1827), was educated at Trinity College Cam 
hndge, and proceeded to Austraha m ISoO 
He was a member of the Victoria govern 
ment from his arrival till his return to 
England as agent-general for that colony m 
1857 He was elected member for Pontefract 
(1860), and served on various commissions 
and select committees He became a Lord 
of the Admira^y m April, 1864, and Emancial 
Secretary to theTieasurj?', 1865, retirmg with 
his party, 1866 In 1868 he accepted office 
under Mr G-ladstone as First Lord of the 
Admiralty, but was soon compelled to resign 
owing to ill health In Jan , 1872, he again 
accepted the office of agent-general for 
Victoria in this country, and the same year 
became Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
In 1883 he was appointed Chancellor ot the 
Exchequer in Mr Gladstone’s second ministry 

ChiXhauwaUa, The Battle of (Jan 14, 
1849), was fought during the second Sikh 
War After an interchange of shots from 
tibe Sikh and Enghsh pickets, Lord Gough 
gave the woxd to attack the position of Shere 


Smg at three in the afternoon General Camp- 
bell [Clyde] moved forward his division in 
two brigades His own vuctonoush advanced 
to the fiont, seized and spiked the guns but 
the second was tom to pieces hv a fire of 
grape and musketry, and the attack would 
hav e failed had not General Campbell adv anced 
rapidlj to the lescue, and captured the guns 
which were pounng m this deadly fire Sir 
Walter Gilbert’s two divisions were success- 
ful on the right, hut not without serious loss 
The cavalrj brigade under Bnaadicr Pope 
got entangled in trees and brushwood, and 
owing to some mistake, retreated, but the 
left brigade, under Sir Joseph Thickwell 
behaved with great gaUantrv The result 
was that when darkness put an end to the 
struggle Lord Gough found himself master 
of unknown ground m the dark, and un- 
ceitain as to the whereabouts ot the enemy, 
after a victor) which was the nearest possible 
approach to a defeat He was compelled, 
therefore, to withdraw to Chilhanwalla 
[SiRH Wars ] 

Clullingwortli, William (5 1602, d 
1644), was educated at Oxfoid, and ohtamed a 
fellowship at Trinity College Bj the efforts 
of a Jesuit, John Fisher, he was converted 
to the Roman Catholic communion, and 
went to Douaj , but he was induced hy 
Laud to return to England and re-enter 
the English Church, in 1631 He became 
Chancellor of Salisbury and Piebendai) of 
Bnxworth In the CivtI War he was zealously 
Ro) ahst, and took an active part in the opera- 
tions at the siege of Gloucestei, and was taken 
prisoner at the capture of Arundel Castle 
Being ver) lU, he was allowed toiemoveto 
the palace of Chichester, where he died He 
was the author of a famous tract, called, Tne 
Mehgion of Frotestants a Safe Tf ay to Sal 
mtion, first pubhshed m 1638, and very 
frequently reprinted 

Clialtem Htindreds, The, as the 
hundreds of Bodenham Desborough and 
Stoke, m Buckinghamshire, are called have 
attached to them a Stewardship, the holder of 
which office was charged with the dut) of 
keeping down the robbers who infested the 
woods of the Chiltem Hills At the present 
time the office is used for an interesting 
purpose As a member of the House of 
Commons cannot by parhamentaiy law re- 
sign his seat unless he becomes disquahfied, 
a member wishing to retire applies for the 
stewardship of the Chiltem Hundreds, the 
acceptance of which, as a place of honour 
and profit under the crown, necessaril) entails 
the vacation of the seat This method of 
e\ ading the restriction as to the resignation 
of a member of Parhament appears to have 
come into practice m the reign of George II , 
about 1750 In the event of two applications 
being made for the post at the same time, the 
stewaxd^p of the majiors of East Hundred, 
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Hempholnie and Northstead, is bestowed on 
one of tbe applicants 

Cluiia, Relations with, cannot be said 
to bave existed mnch earlier than tbe begin- 
ning of tbe se\enteeQtb centurj, though 
there was, no doubt, indirect intercourse at a 
much earlier d ite between English merchants 
and *‘Citha\ ” For instance, the Florentine 
house of Bardi, ’vvhich had e\tensi\e monetary 
deahngs "w ith Edw ird III , had also a con- 
siderable ti ade M ith China The first attempts 
of the Eifet Indi i Company to estabhsh a com- 
mercial stition at Canton, in 1637, were un 
successful, as weie otheris made in 1668, hut 
m 1670 a trade w is opened with Formosa, and 
a treat) concluded 1 cn } ears later, a factory 
was est ihhhhcd at Canton. After the acces 
Sion ot the Manchoo or Tartar dynast), 
however (1679;, a hostile policy, caused, 
perhaps, the nii'^conduct of the Portuguese, 
was adopted tow tids foreign traders Trade, 
which had spread to seierai ports, was con 
fined to Cinton, and was there conducted 
with dljficult^ , owing to the dishonesty of the 
Hong mere hints and the extortions of the 
mandarins This unsatisfactory state of 
affairs, vaned by quarrels between the 
East Indii Oompan), the French, and 
Portuguese, continued down to 1792, when 
Lord Macartney was sent as the firot English 
ambassador to the court of Pekm, but he was 
unable to effect the removal of the restne- 
tions on trade, and Lord Amherst, who was 
despatched thither in 1816, was dismissed for 
refusing to perform the “ kowtow,” or prostra- 
tion, before the emperor In 1834, when the 
monopoly of the East India Company expired, 
it was determined to send out a trade commis- 
sioner to the port of Canton Lord Hapier 
was the first, but he soon gave way beneath 
the anxieties of his position Soon after- 
wards the Chinese authorities began to pro- 
test against the mtioduction of opium by 
Enghsh traders, an import forbidden by law 
The irritation grew, until, in 1839, the Chinese 
authorities insisted on the confiscation ot a 
large quantity of the drug, which they burnt 
This proceeding Captain Elliott, the Commis- 
sioner of Trade, seems to hd\e considered as a 
declaration of war With the arrival of the 
fleet from India m the following year theM? s^ 
ChiMBe Wat (April, 1839 — March, 1841) began 
The island or Chusan was promptl) taken, and 
the capital threatened The Chinese there- 
upon sued for peace, but negotiations were 
broken off, and Hong Kong and Amoy fell, 
and Nanking was menaced I hereupon 
hostilities were again suspended, and in i842 
bir Henr) Pottinger concluded a treaty by 
which the Chinese i greed to throw open five 
additional ports to European trade and pay an 
indemmt) of some four and a half mdhons 
sterling, together w jth t million and a quarter 
as compensation for the destro)ed opium, 
which sum the English merchants declared to 


be below their loss The relations between 
England and China contmued to he fairly 
pacific until 18oo, when the seizure oi the 
lorcha (or cutter), At tow, by the Chinese 
authorities, on the charge of jp,rac), was the 
cause of the Second Okinese War (Oct , 
1655 — May, 1858) The vessel was im- 
doubtedl) of a suspicious character, hut 
she had obtained a British registration, and 
in consequence Sir John Bowling demanded 
the surrender of the captured men, which was 
done, but all apolog) was ref used by 1 eh, the 
governor of Canton Thereupon the town 
was bombarded and taken b) the English, the 
Taku forts fell m 18o8, and the English com- 
missioner, Lord Elgin, concluded a treaty at 
Tient<»in by which transit dues were consider- 
ably reduced, and an indemnity of four 
millions agreed upon In 18o9, however, the 
English minister, bir F Bruce, was fired 
upon from the Taku forts while sailing up 
the n\er to carr) out the ratification of the 
treat) at Peking Lord Elgin was promptly 
sent out, together with a force under bir 
Hope Gront, who was assisted by the Fiench 
The Taku forts fell, and the emperor, in 
order to save Peking, agreed to the ratification 
of the Treat) of iientsm Shortly afterwards 
Major Chailes Gordon entered the Chinese 
service, and aided the government in crushing 
the Tai-ping rebels Once more (18 To) the 
relations with England became strained, 
partly owing to the murder of Mr Margary 
on the Chinese frontier, and partly to the 
refusal of the go\ernment to publish the 
treaties by which the British were emnowered 
to establish a trade route from China to 
Burmah At one time war seemed imminent, 
but it was averted by the firmness and tact 
of Sir Thomas Wade, who, in the followmg 
year, by the Chefoo Convention, established 
the rights of foreigners to tra^ el and protec- 
tion The question of the opium traffic —to 
the importation of which the authorities are 
opposed, though the plant is cultivated to a 
large extent m the interior of the country — 
still remained unsettled 

Sir John Davis Chvnia Prof Douglas Gkvm 
L Ohphant i ative of Lord Elgin s Miss on to 

China MaoCarthy Histoiy of our own Times 
Annual Register 1875 — 76 C S ]j 

Cllivalry This word, which variously 
meant “horsemanship, ‘ knighthood,” “a 
fully-armed array of horsemen or knights,” 
“ the knightl) ideal of conduct,” and other 
things akin to these, in its widest application 
embraced the whole brotherhood of trained, 
approved and dedicated men of the sword, 
who had undertaken with elaborite and 
solemn ceremony to do their fighting m a 
peculiar spirit, on prmciples and with aims 
of a special character, as well as the whole 
hod) of laws and usages that the e select 
warriors w^ere hound to observe Defined by 
a friendly historian, it was “a fraternal 
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issociation, or rather an enthusiastic compact 
between nen of feeling and courage, of 
3ehcac\ and de\ otion,’ who had chosen the 
profession of arms and fitted themseh es for 
it by a long #nd se^ ere apprenticeship It 
was an institution in which each faithful 
member was animated by a sentiment of con- 
scious dignity, and regulated his life in con- 
formity with a code of mihtarj ethics that 
raised a naturally demoralising occupation 
into a chastening discipline and ennobhng 
pursuit It owed to feudalism the conditions 
which enabled it to play its part , but it was 
BO essential feature or direct offspring of 
feudalism , it was rather a corrective of the 
ferocity and in]ustice that make the chief 
reproach of feudal institutions 
The times of its beginning and ending, and 
its ongm, are still contro\ erted points among 
historians But we cannot he far astray in 
hunting its flourishing period as an efficient 
and earnest motive and rule of action to the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, though its 
spirit and forms can be traced much earlier, 
aud, in show at least, are perceptible much 
later Mr Freeman sees the dawn of English 
chivalry in William Rufus’s making a certain 
line of conduct “a point of honour,” and 
the French wars of Edward III display the 
ghtter and affectations, the serious mockenes, 
that outhved the decay of real chivalry As 
to its ongm, some find it in the Crusades, 
some m the necessity of confrontmg the 
evils that harassed France in the eleventh 
century by ** a consecration of the arms of 
the strong , ” and some in the slow rise to 
ascendency of certain ideas and customs — 
one 01 two as old as the day s of the Get mama 
— amid the anarchy that followed the death of 
Charlemagne This last seems the safest 
conclusion the ceremonial with which a 
young G-erman warrior assumed arms, the 
duty of serving on horseback laid on certain 
landholders in later times ,, and the personal 
attachment to a superior ohhgatory on an 
aspirant to a military career, needed hut the 
glow of religious feeling and the sense of 
individual honour as the master-motive of 
action, to complete the chivalrous character 
For the grand creation and central figure 
of chivalry was the knight , and it is the 
umon xn him of rehgious fervour and sense 
of duty, with a recognition of honourable 
ohhgation, devotion to all women and con- 
stancy to one, and a horror of doing any- 
thing unworthy of a true knight, that is the 
very essence of the chivalnc idea Yet 
chivalry owed to the Crusades its summons 
into energetic life , in Mihnan’s words, “ all 
the noble sentiments which, blended together, 
are duvalry — ^the high sense of honour, the 
disdain of danger, the love of adventure, 
compassion for |he weak or jbhe oppressed, 
generosity, soH-sacnfice, self-devotion for 
others — ^found in the Crusades their animat- 
ing pnnciple, perpetual occasion for their 


amplest exercise, their perfection, and con- 
summation ” As the umt of chivalry was the 
knight, or chevalier, care was therefore taken 
to make and keep knighthood select In most 
places, though not in all, gentle birth was a 
necessary qualification &om his seventh to 
his fourteenth year the aspirant must serve in 
some noble or knightly household as page or 
varlet, he had iEen to choose, from among 
the well-hom ladies of the society he lived 
in, some one as a special object of loyal 
devotion, and was allowed to receive at the 
altar from the hands of the priest the con- 
secrated sword that proved him an esquire 
His manifold duties as an esquire had as 
their general drift to make him perfect in 
the virtues and accomphshments of a knightly 
character Having borne him well ’ in 
his long and trying novuciate, he was 
“ ordained ” a knight with a most impressiv e 
ritual Alter being bathed, and clothed in 
sy mbohe garments, he fasted for twenty -four 
hours, watched the arms he was to wear for 
a whole night in a church, confessed, com- 
municated, had the sword that hung from his 
neck blessed by the priest, was armed by 
ladies or knights, and from one of the latter 
received the accolade His most imperative 
ohhgations, taken on oath, were to serve 
God and his prmce , to uphold the weak , to 
be true to his word , to despise gain, to lov e 
honour , to persist to the end in any adven- 
ture he undertook, to reverence punty in 
women, to he faithful, courteous, and humble 
and to protect maidens from danger and 
insult 

Chivalry had its absurd side in its name 
men now and then played very fantastic 
tricks Single combats, tournaments, jousts, 
the splendid fnvohties dear to an age of 
empty show, were its outcome But its 
nobler gifts to mankind far outweigh these , 
from it sprang the Knights Hospitaller 
and the Teutonic Order, which, along with 
not a little that is questionable, certainly 
bore excellent fruit Above all, it set a curb 
on the passions of men, and thus softened 
the horrors of war , held up before them an 
elevating ideal, made active the virtues of 
loyalty, courtesy, respect for women, valour, 
justice, and veracity Its chief bequest to 
mankind was the “ chastity of honour which 
felt a stain like a wound,” which still hves 
It is significant, too, that the clearest English 
eye of the fourteenth century saw in the 
knight who lovede chivalne ’ 

* Trouthe and honour, fredom and curtesie 

Hallam Middle Ages cap ix p u Iffilman 
La^in (Shvi^ymity, hook vii , cap vi Freeman 
Norman Conquest vol v 481 — 9 Lacroix Vie 
Militaire et Religieuse au Moyen Age G-uizot, Mts 
tovre de la Civilisation 6th lecture of last course. 

[jTr] 

Cavalry, The Ooxhit op, washela before 
the Constable and tbe Marshal of England 
for the trial of mihtaiy ojffience^ and for the 
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decision of questions relating to coat anmour, 
personal konour, and tke like 13 Kith 
XL, cap 2, it IS declared that this court has 
cognizance over all matters of this kind, 
except such as ma^ he determined hv the 
common law The court has long ceased to 
be held , the last instance of its sitting bemg 
in 1737 

Clltua.da> SaJlxb (d 1752; married the 
daughter ot Do«t All, deputy of the Carnatic, 
and became chief minister He was made use 
of Bupleix as a pretender to the throne of 
Arcot against the English candidate, Mahomed 
Ah In alhince with Mozuffer Jung, the 
French candidate to the throne of Hyderabad 
on the death of the Nizam-ool-Moolk (1748), 
he overran the Carnatic, and obtained m\ es- 
titure from Dupleix and Mozuffer Jung 
Clive’s defence of Arcot and the death of 
Mozulfer broke the confederacy , and Chunda 
Sahib surrendered to Monackjee, the Tan- 
jorine general, who was m alliance with 
Mahomed Ah and the English The general 
took a solemn oath to convej him to a 
French settlement, but immediately after 
wards caused him to be assassinated at the 
instigation of Mahomed Ah 

Cimrcli of England Christianity 
came to Britain in the wake of the Homan 
occupation, and the Bntish Church was so 
far organised that it sent three bishops to the 
Council of Arles in 314 [Chxjbch, The 
Celtic 'J The English invaders were heathens, 
and British Christianity was swept westward 
before them The conversion of the Enghsh 
was effected by missionaries from Rome m the 
south, and missionanes from Iona m the north 
As the ritual of these two sets of missionaries 
differed in some pomts, different usages were 
found to be productive of confusion, till at 
the Synod of Whitby (664) the Horthumbnan 
kingdom adopted the Roman use and from 
that time England obtained ecclesiastical 
unity as a daughter of the Church of Rome 
The work of ecclesiastical organisation was 
begun by Archbishop Theodore in 668, and 
the example of unity given hy the Church 
was one of the chief influences to produce 
unity m the State Church and State worked 
hannonioush together, and there were no 
questions to brmg them into collision The 
bishop sat by the side of the ealdorman m the 
shire court, and ecclesiastical causes were 
decided m the same way as others The 
period of the Norman Conquest coincided 
with that of the ecclesiastical reforms 
wrought by Hildebrand on the Continent, 
and the influence of his ideas is apparent m 
the ecclesiastical pohcy of 'William I 
Ecclesiastical courts were established for 
ecclesiastical causes, which were to he tried 
hy canonical, not hy customary, law This 
change was considered necessary for the sake 
of a uniform s\stem of law, to introduce 
more regular disciphne mto the Church , but 


it brought with it a vexatious extension of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and led to the 
recognition of the nght of appeal to the 
papal court, which ultimatelv proved ruinous 
to the authority and independeiice of bishops 
But while making this change, Wilham I 
was careful to protect himself from papal 
mterference by laying down three rules — 
(1) That the Pope of Rome should not be 
recognised as apostolic, except at the king’s 
command, and that letters for the Pope be 
first shown to the kmg (2) That the 
resolutions of ecclesiastical synods should 
have no legal force till sanctioned by the 
kmg (3) That no baron or royal servant 
be excommunicated, except by the king’s 
consent These regulations of William I 
show a feeling of distrust about the relations 
between Church and State which was speedily 
realised Under Henry I , Archbishop An 
selm raised the question of the lawfulness of 
lay m\estiture to a spiritual office "^The 
tenure of clerical lands was, by the growth of 
the rojal power, assimilated to that of lay 
The nommation of bishops and their investi- 
ture with the emblems of their spiritual 
dignity, had passed into the hands of the 
crown Hildebrand strove to check the grow- 
ing secularisation of the Church but the State 
answered, with some show of reason, that it 
could not allow of the existence of powerful 
land holders who did not recognise the king as 
their lord In England a compromise was at 
length made between Henry I and the Pope 
The kmg agreed that chapters should elect 
their bishops, but the election was to he made 
m the Kmg s Court , he ga^ e up the m 
vestiture with ring and crosier, but the 
bishops were to do homage for their tem- 
porahties The crovn retained the real 
appointment of bishops, and the rights of 
suzeramtj over them, but abandoned its 
encroachments upon their spiritual dignity 
Anselm showed that the Church was the only 
power which could withstand the tyranny of 
the crown In like manner Becket resisted 
Henrv II , and Bishop Hugh, of Lincoln 
offered a constitutional resistance to the 
demands for money made m the name of 
Richard I During the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries the Church fought the battle of the 
people, while it defended its own rights 
against the threatening power of the king 
But though the Church succeeded in a 
measure in holding its own against the king, 
it was less sucoesstul against the Pope The 
Pope, as judge m all disputed cases, gained 
considerable power over episcopal elections 
where disputes were frequent In 1204 Pope 
Innocent III rejected the contending candi 
dates for the see of Canterbury, proposed 
Stephen Langton, and confirmed fcs informal 
election without the king’s consent Gradu- 
ally, the king and the Pope came to a sort 
of taut understanding that thej would share 
between them the appointment to bishoprics, 
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ad the result was that the powers of the 
hapters hecame more and more shadowy , till 
hev practicall\ died awa’v Papal provisions 
nd reservations o\ er rode the nghts ot 
idtrons, and^hoiigh the Statute of Pt aviso? s 
13o0, 1364, 1890) was enacted and re 
nacted to check this abuse, the Pope and 
he king found their interests to coincide in 
eepmg a tolerably close partnership in the 
tisposition of patronage let the Statute 
f Fiismmitie {16 'Rich II c i, 1393), which 
orbade the prosecution of suits in foreign 
ourts, ga\e the king a powerful weapon 
igiinst the Pope, and was resented as an 
nirmgement of the papal supremacy Papal 
fixation weighed heaiilj on the clerg\ and 
he attempt made bj Pope Boniface VIII to 
xempt them from national taxation was 
powerless before the resolute character of 
Edward I [Papaci ] 

In the fourteenth centurj the results of 
the organis ition of the Constitution by 
Edward I , and the steady growth ot roj al 
and papal interference with the appomtment 
and powers of the bishops gradually di- 
mmished the pohtical influence of the Church, 
and its spiritual activity dechned The 
teaching of Wichf marked dissatisfaction 
agamst the Papacy, social discontent, and, 
in a minor degree, desire for doctrinal 
change The social side of the Lollard 
movement was the most largely developed, 
and It was this especially that led to legis- 
jjition against heresy In 1401 was passed 
the statute J)e H.m?et%eo Combu?endo (2 Hen 
IV , c 15, 1401) The Church lost its hold 
upon the people and became more and more 
dependent on the Pope and the kmg There 
was an acknowledgment of abuses on all 
sides, but there was no power to work a 
reformation The machmery of the Church 
had been ruined bj papal interference 
Reform was possible only at Rome but the 
Popes showed no inclination to undertake it 
The clergy gradually put themselves more 
and more under the rojal protection as 
agamst the Pope, till Henry VIII , freed 
from any power of the baronage, and willing 
to serve the interests of the commons, found 
the Church reduced to obsequious dependence 
on the crown Henry VIII quarrelled with 
the Papac} about one of the few points in 
which the papal mterference with legislation 
was possible without the king’s consent 
At length he put forth the fulness of the 
royal power By suppressmg the monasteries, 
he deprived the Church of a third of its 
revenues He severed the tmion between 
the English and the Roman Churches, and 
compelled the reluctant clergy to recognise 
the kmg as supreme head of the Church in 
England. He practically d epnved the Church 
of legislative power by reqiimng the royal 
hcence for ^ decrees of Convocation 
Henry VIII broke with the Papacy be- 
isanse the Papacy was an obstacle m the 


wa^ of ins j>ersonal gratifl cation but he 
aimed at a reformation of ecclesiastical prac- 
tice and a re adjustment of the ecclesiastical 
system to the needs of England as it was 
fetill, the breach with Rome would have been 
impossible to Henry VIII if there had 
not been a serious breach m the European 
obedience to the Papacj New theological 
opimons were rapidl\ spreading in Germam, 
and had already attracted the attention ot 
scholars in England and Hem*} VIII ’s 
wish to confine his changes to mere points of 
ecclesiastical orgamsation was impossible 
Yet, so long as he li\ ed he held the balance 
between the old and the new learning, and 
checked the progress of doctrinal change 
Tinder Edward VI the reformmg party came 
into power, and Archbishop Cranmer mo'^ ed 
forward towards the German Protestants The 
steps m his advance may be traced in the Ins- 
tor's of the formularies of the Enghsh Church 
[Akticles] But the reforming party was a 
minority ot the nation, and its lapid changes 
shocked the popular mind it owed its 
political support to the selfish greed of a 
body of courtiers, who were wilhng to use 
the Reformation as a means of enriching 
themseh es Hence, the reaction under Marj 
was greeted with delight but it was too 
complete to be permanent The Catholicism 
of Mary was anti-national, and the successive 
failures of Protestants and Catholics under 
Edward VI and Maiy prepared the wa> for 
the religious settlement of Elizabeth 
Elizabeth reverted to the policy of her 
father, and strov e to effect a compromise be- 
tween the now hostile parties of the Catholics 
and Protestants The Cathohcs held to the 
old formularies, the more advanced Protes 
tants, who had been m exile during Mary s 
reign, had adopted the logical system of 
theology laid down by Calvm, and demanded 
that nothmg should be adopted but what 
could be proved by’- Scripture to be true 
Elizabeth favoured the opimon of the 
moderate Reformers, who held that nothmg 
should he discarded but what could be shown 
from Scripture to be false The Pray er Book 
of Edward VI was revised, and two statutes 
were passed in 1559 which established the 
legal relations between Church and State 
The Act of Sup?emacy required aU beneficed 
ecclesiastics, and aU laj men holdmg office, to 
take the oath of supremacy, and renounce all 
foreign jurisdiction The Act of TImformdy 
prohibited the use by any minister of any 
liturgy save that contamed in the Prayer 
Book, and imposed a fine on all who absented 
themselves from Church The Liturgy and 
the Articles, under the direction of Archfeshop 
Parker, were de'vised so as to retam much of 
the old uses, while purging them ofimndi 
that might offend the Calvmistio partv 
The ideal of Ehzabeth was compreh®i^n 
uniformly enforced It was imp^ible that 
such a scheme should be eutoely successful ^ 
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yet it so far succeeded that the national 
feeling of England gathered round the 
Church, which embraced the large minority 
of the people But a considerable Catholic 
part'v stood aloof , and the excommunication 
of Elizabeth by the Pope in 1570, the secret 
visits of Jesuit missionaries, and the plots in 
favour of Mary Queen of Scots, occasioned a 
rigorous persecution of the Catholics Simi- 
larh, the Calvinistic party, or Puritans, dis 
liked many practices of the prescribed ritual 
as superstitious, and di&regarded them In 
1565, Archbishop Parker issued a book of regu- 
lations, known as the ‘‘Advertisements” (q v ), 
which afterwards received the ro} al sanction 
He attempted to enforce regularity in the con- 
duct of services, and thereby onlj drove the 
Cah mists into more pronounced opposition It 
is true that their spirit v as narrow, and their 
opinions tended towards the establishment of 
the tyranny of an ecclesiastical democracy 
Yet the persecution of Archbishop Whitgift 
was injudicious and ineffective The H’gh 
Commission Court, to which was entrusted 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the crown, 
grew to be a means of royal tyranny 

One result of the legislation of Elizabeth 
was that the Church became definitely sub- 
ordinate to the State , jurisdiction and legis- 
lation for the Church could only be exercised 
with the consent of the crown, and the rites 
and discipline of the Church could not be 
altered without the consent of Parliament 
The appointment of bishops was exercised 
by the crown, and Elizabeth demanded that 
they should be crown ofiicials, for the purpose 
of enforcing the ecclesiastical unifoi mity which 
she required They became, and have to some 
extent still continued to be, disciplinary ofideers 
executing the law, rather than Fathers in God 
to their clergy The Elizabethan bishops 
were not men of lofty or commanding 
character, and weie indecorously dictated to 
by Elizabeth and her Council On the death 
of Elizabeth there were loud demands for con- 
cessions But James I lectured the Puritan 
ministers in the JSampion Court Conferenao 
(1604), and agreed to a few insignificant 
alterations m the Prayer Book which recon- 
ciled no one Archbishop Bancroft continued 
the persecution of the Puritans, and deprived 
many Puritan clergy of their benefices The 
Puritan party became more and more identified 
with the party of constitutional opposition 
to the crown and m the Church itself a 
party began to arise which insisted on the 
necessity of Episcopacy as a di\ me institution, 
and, by excluding Presbyterians from the 
Catholic Church, seemed to draw nearer to 
the Church of Rome This party advocated 
the divine right of ]nngs, and preached the 
doctrine of passive resistance Tinder Arch- 
bishop Laud it attained to great influence, 
and aided Charles I in his arbitrary and 
unconstitutional conduct The result was 
fiat Puritanism in England combined with 


Presbyterianism in England, Charles I lost 
his throne and his life, and the Church of 
England was abolished But rigid Presby- 
terianism would have laid a heavier yoke on 
England than the iigid Anjfflieanism of 
Laud Cro-mwell gathered round him the 
sects, especially the Independents, and sivcd 
England fiom Presbyterianism by ad\ oeating 
the liberty of eath congrcgition But the 
Puritan supremacy was intolerable to England, 
and the restoration of Chailes II bi ought 
back the Church of England, endeared to the 
people as a bulwaik against Puxitinism 
There was some show of desire to moot the 
scruples of the Puritans, and a Conference 
was held in the Savoy Palace, lb 61 But 

Bi Bancroft, who presided, was of an un- 
yielding temper, and the demands of the 
Puritans were unreasonable Both parties 
separated in anger A few changes were 
made in the Prayer Book — but they in- 
creased rather than diminished the objections 
the Puritans had to it Then, in lS’62, 
was passed an Act of Uniformity, which 
required all beneficed clergy not only to uso 
the Pray^er Book, and that onij’', but also to 
declare “ unfeigned assent and consent to all 
and everything contained and prescribed in 
it ” About two thousand of the clergy woie 
ejected from their benefices for refusing to 
make this declaration Charles 11 was 
wiUing to grant indulgences to the Puritans, 
that he might also gxant them to the Catholics 
Parliament and the bishops regarded the 
maintenance of the Established Church as 
the only means of saving England from the 
dangers of complications in foreign pohtics 
which might come through Catholicism and 
the dangers of the tyranny of an organised 
minority in domestic affairs The roy il 
indulgence was opposed, and Acts against 
Nonconformity rapidly succeeded one anothei 
the Go7po7ation Act, the Conventicle Aot, the 
Five Mile Act the Test Act, and the A( t for 
disabling Papists from sitting in either Honso 
of Parhament, were all passed between 1661 
and 1679 

In 1 664 an important change was made in 
the relations between Chuich and Btato 
Hitherto the clergy had taxed thoinsolves in 
Convocation, but it was found that they con- 
sequently were taxed moio heavily than the 
laity In 1664 it was quietly igrci d that th%%^ 
clergy should be taxed m the s imo manner 
as the laity — by Parliament Though Con- 
vocation had lost its power of making canons 
without the king’s consent, it still could 
petition for redress of grievances before 
granting supplies Now that it ceased to 
grant supplies, its proceedings became merely 
formal, and after giving oc easion to a theo- 
logical controversy in 1717, it was not again 
summoned for business till 1861, when it was 
revived [Con% ocation ] 

The policy of Charles XI seemed to favour 
the Cathohes, and popular suspicion led to a 
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persecution of the Catholics in consequence 
o± the false evidence of a pretended Popish 
plot Notwithstcinding a vigorous attempt 
to exclude James II from the throne, on the 
ground that^e vas a Catholic, the general 
desire of England for a settled government 
led men to accept him as king But James 
II strove to impose hy his prerogative a 
toleiation which would enable him to put 
Cathohes in all the important offices of state 
lie ordered a general declaration of liberty 
of conscience suspendmg all penal la'ws 
about religion, to be read m aU the churches 
Seven bishops, headed by Archbishop ban- 
croft, petitioned the king to recall this step 
The> were committed to the Tower, and were 
brought to trial for uttering a libel against 
tho kmg, and their acquittal was a sign of 
the public opinion against James, which 
led to the Revolution The accession of 
Wilham III and Mary was largely due to 
the fact that the Dissenters preferred to wait 
for^toleration from the Church rather than 
to accept it unconstitutionally from the king 
In 1689 a Toleration Act was passed, which 
granted some rehef to the Dissenters, but 
none to the Catholics Moreover, the Revo- 
lution overturned the doctrine of the divme 
right of kings, which had been a tenet of 
Anglicamsm , and Archbishop Sancroft, with 
three hundred others, resigned their offices 
rather than take the oath of allegiance to 
Wilham The sect of the Non jurors soon 
died awaj-, and Anglicanism was strong 
enough to resist the changes which Wilham 
III , in the interests of comprehension^ 
wished to introduce into its system Anne 
showed herself favourable to the Church, and 
in 1704 formed the fund which is known as 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, by giving up for the 
augmentation of small benefices certain eccle- 
siastical dues which the English crown had 
inherited as the heir of the papal claims 
The old High Church doctrine of passive 
obedience was revived in a modified form, 
and the impeachment of an obscure divine. 
Dr Sacheverell, for a sermon embodying 
this view, wis one of the causes of the fall 
of tho Whig ministry The toleiation given 
to Dissenters undei William III was dimin- 
ishtd by the Act of 1711 against occasional 
conformity, and the Schism Act of 1714, 
which required all teachers to have a licence 
from a bishop But these wore the last Acts 
which savoured of exclusi\ eness With the 
accession of Groorge II a more tolerant spirit 
piovailed A j early Act of Indemnity began 
to bo jiasscd in 1727 for Dissenters who held 
office contrary to prohibitive Acts Erom 
this time forward there was a gradual pro- 
gress m practical tolerance, and in the last 
thnty years of the century eiforts were made, 
with some success, to repeal the disabling 
Acts The Corporation and Test Acts were 
not, however, repealed till 1828, and m 1S29 
the CatHolic Rehef Bill became law 
Hisx -9* 
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Meanwhile, rehgious lethargy had invaded 
the Church and Nonconformists alike This 
was broken by the efforts of the Wesleys and 
Whitfield, and their movement to Christianise 
the masses met with great success It was 
looked upon by the Church with coldness 
that deepened into dislike, and Wesley’s 
followers formed themselves into a sect known 
by the name of Methodists This mo\ ement 
largely swelled the ranks of Nonconformity, 
but also awakened the zeal of the Ghurchi 
Still, at the begmmng of the present century, 
the Church was violently assailed hy Noncon- 
formists , ecclesiastical abuses were remorse- 
lessly exposed, and claims resting solely on the 
fact that thev weie “ hv law established” were 
seen bj their champions to be untenable The 
wave of Liberalism that carried the Reform 
Bill was seen to be dangerously threatening 
the Church itself In the earlier portion of the 
present century, the most active party in the 
Church were the revived Puritans, under 
Simeon and Melvill A mo\ ement which 
had its seat at Oxford, and was begun *by 
Newman, Keble, Pu&ey, and Hurrell Froude, 
revived the old HigJi Church party In a 
fiow of tracts and pamphlets, the leaders of 
this movement laboured to restore the dog- 
matic basis of the Church Their proposi- 
tions awakened considerable alarm, which 
mcreased when some of the leadmg mmds, 
notably Newman and Ward, jomed the 
Church of Rome Theological activity again 
awakened, and questions as to the limits of 
comprehension allowed hy the formularies of 
the Church of England to its clerg\ were 
raised with much frequency When these 
questions had slightly subsided, another of 
equal importance emerged — the question of 
the limits allowed to the clergy in criticising 
the Scriptures, and of individual opinion 
as to their interpretation The result of this 
revival of theological interests was to bring 
forward many points for settlement In 
eailj times appeals in cases of dispute were 
decided by the Pope , after the Reformation 
they were decided by the king in coimcil, and 
a Court of Delegates vas appointed when 
occasion required In 1832 this Court of 
Delegates was abolished, and ecclesiastical 
appeals were transferred to the appellate 
juiisdiction of the king in council In the 
first heat of part> feeling, the composition of 
this court was not much regarded , hut more 
recently this question has become one of the 
chief difficulties m the relations between 
Church and State Another consequence of 
theological differences was to show that the 
Church was powerless to influence the election 
of bishops by the crown In 1847 objections 
were made on theological grounds to the 
appointment of Dr Hampden to the see of 
Hereford, but it was found that there was 
no legal means of having these objections 
brought to trial In 1861 the meetings qf 
Convocation were re\ived, and though the 
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constitution of that body os not entirely 
representative of the clergy, it gives expres- 
sion to manj of their grievances By its 
Agency a revision of the translation of the 
Bible was undei taken The Church has 
become in the present centur;y more vigorous, 
and more highly organised, and has recognised 
within its body considerable variations 
of theological opinion On the other hand, 
hfonconformists have been freed from all dis- 
abilities and from all legal obligations towards 
the Church An Act passed in 1868 abolished 
compulsory Church rates for the maintenance 
of parish churches, and the Burials Act of 
1880 peimitted Nonconformists to bury their 
dead in the parish churchyards with their 
own ntes and ceremonies In Ireland, the 
Established Church, being a mark of English 
ascendency, had never commended itself to 
the Irish people, who remained Catholics 
It was felt to be a grievance that the Church 
of the minority should be upheld by the 
State, and in 1869 the Irish Church was 
disestablished and partially disendowed 
The relations between Church and State 
are closer in England than in any other 
^'ountry The Church, after the Reformation, 
drew up its own services and formularies, and 
IS recognised by the State on that basis It 
cannot alter its sen ices without the permis- 
sion of the State, and the interpretation of 
its formularies is in the jurisdiction of the 
State, while the appointment of its bishops is 
hkewise in the hands of the State 

Bede, Histona BccUaxastioa Bnght, JSJmly 
English Chui ch JTistoi y Fuller, Chw oh Sisioi y 
of Britain Collier Ecclesiastical Histoiy o/ 
Great JBi itain Blun-L Be/oi motion of the Chu\ ch 
of England Short Mistory of the Chw ch of Eng 
land to the Eevoluiion Perry, Kistory of the 
Church of England from the Death of Elizabeth 
Molesworth, Histoi y of the Chw ch of England 
fiommo [M 0] 

Clmrcli, The Eahly Celtic Two sharply- 
contrasted periods are to be distinguished in 
the early Church history of Celtic Britain 
So long as the Romans ruled in South 
Britain, the Christianity which gradually 
permeated from Gaul into the island was 
weak, mainly confined to the Roman settle- 
ments, and affected very little the native 
population The efforts made bj- Ninian, 
PaJladius, and Patrick at the conversion of 
the Celts outside the provmce had very little 
result , but a very remarkable ecclesiastical 
revolution seems to have closelv followed the 
withdrawal of the Roman legions A wave 
of religious enthusiasm, excited perhaps by 
reaction from the Saxon conquerors, ran 
through the whole Celtic portion of the 
island The first impulse came, as before, 
from Gaul Gallic churchmen, like Germanus 
of Auxene, re-kmdled the dying embers of 
Christianity in Britain, and led the orthodox 
alike against Pelagian heretic and Saxon or 
Pictish heathen Monasticism, brought by 
St Athanasius from the East, found m St 


Martin of Tours its greatest Western ex- 
ponent From St M trim’s great Abbev of 
Maimoutier the monastic current fiowod 
through Britann> into W lies and Coinw ill, 
and thence into Ireland, where ut developed 
itself to its extieme limits, ancl"o Seotlmd, 
to which the monastic movement fiist give 
Christianity But the Saxon Conquest cut 
off all communication between the Celts oi 
Western Biitain and the Continent Sepai tied 
from civilisation a wedge of heathenism, 
the Celtic Church gradually aequiied a 
character of its own that marks it off shai ply 
from the Churches of the Continent When, 
m the seventh centur j , the conversion of the 
English again renewed intercourse between 
the Celtic Christians and the Western woild, 
the differences between the Celtic Churches 
and the Catholic Christians had become so 
great that mtercommunion was regarded as 
impossible, and a struggle for masteij 
between the two Churches set in that ter- 
minated onl> with the defeat of the Celts ^ It 
was not that the Celtic Chi isti ins were in an> 
formal sense heretics The onl^ points that 
could be alleged against them were their 
habit of celebratmg Easter according to an 
erroneous cycle, which the better-instructed 
Romish Church had abandoned, their pecu 
liar form of tonsure, a few unimportant 
liturgical differences, and a willingness to 
respect the Roman Church as the caput eccli 
anm^ but a steadfast refusal to yield it that 
canonical obedience which the Popes had now 
begun to claim But though the formal 
differences of the Celtic and Catholic Churches 
were thus few — though not on that account 
the less hotly contested — the difference of 
organisation, system, and spirit between the 
two Churches was of the last importance 
The child of the monastic revnal Celtic 
Chnstiamtj had become through and through 
monastic Monasticism had in minj pi ices 
absorbed diocesan episcopacy Great men is- 
tenes had grown up everywhere, which f uth- 
fuHx reproduced the tribal charactoristics of 
the Celtic State, whose abbots, thcmsclvcH 
often of royal houses, exercised a jurisdiction 
that left nothing to the bishops save the mcio 
maintenance of the apostolical succebsion In 
the great abbeys of Ireland, and still more at 
Iona— the great foundation of Columba (q v ), 
which was the source of the Christianity of 
Scotland and the seat of a jurisdiction 
practically episcopal o\er its dependent 
Churches — the swarms of bishops were, 
despite their highei rank in the Church ordcis, 
subject to the jurisdiction of the abbot, who 
was generally a mere presbyter As centres 
of education, of Church w orship, of spiritual 
hfe, of an extreme asceticism, and of all ecQlesi-. 
astical juiisdiction, the monasteries enjoyed a 
far-reaching influence Their intimate rela- 
tion to the tribe enabled them to permeate 
the whole life of the nation with a real, if 
irregular, spiritual enthusiasm The sixth 
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and seventh centuries were the great period 
of the Welsh and lush saints, of the earliest 
Welsh literature, of successful resistance to 
the English, to whose conquests a limit was 
at last set JEeathenism was diiven out of 
Celtic Britain When Augustine and Pauh 
nus failed, Aidan fiom Iona succeeded At 
least half of the comcision of England is due 
to the Columhan monks On the Continent 
Celtic missionaries carried their own usages 
and planted their own monasteiies Columba 
founded Luxeuil, in the Vosges, St G-all the 
great abbey called after him m Upper Swabia 
In Graul, Italy, and German} a new wave of 
rehgious enthusiasm was excited by the 
strange missionaiies from Biitam [Abbot , 
Monasticism ] 

But the monastic Church of Celtic Britain, 
though fertile m saints and missionaries, had 
a fatal weakness m its want of definite 
oiganisation Even in Wales, where the 
functions of abbot and bishop were generally 
conjbined— the founders of the great Welsh 
monasteries were also founders of the Welsh, 
sees (St David, for example)— the work of 
discipline and supervision which belonged to 
the bishop could be very imperfectly performed 
by a recluse who chose the remotest solitudes 
for his aboae Efficient m exciting religious 
emotion, the Celtic Church failed in its more 
regular and routine duties The monks were 
better missionaries than parish priests A 
society that aimed at abjuring the world could 
not thoroughly make its influence felt m the 
world Shut up in an extreme comer of the uni 
verse, iigidly opposed to all external influences, 
its doom was sealed when the triumph of Wil- 
fled at Whitby and the alhance of Oswy of 
Northumbria and Theodore of Canterbur}- 
expelled the Celtic customs from Biitam 
[Whitby, Synod or 1 Henceforth confined to 
the north and west of the island, the monastic 
Church lost, with its capacity for expansion, 
its powers of vitality It was affected by 
two opposite influences from without and fiom 
within The tnumph of the Eoman party in 
England gave the secular clergy a position 
side by side with the Celtic regulars The 
ascetic impulse which had established the 
monasteries continued so far that monasticism 
itself was no sufficient expression of the severe 
spirit of 1 enunciation that saw in the life of 
the solitary anchorite the highest expression 
of spiritual emotion Even the tribal con- 
nection which in the first flow of the move- 
ment had done so much service to the monas- 
teries ultimately proved a snare The secular 
aspect of the tribe began to assert itself, and 
anabbe^ whose head was an hereditary official 
soon became a monastery simply in name 
As the abbey had earlier absorbed the tribe, 
so the tnbe now absorbed the abbey 

Thus assailed from within and without, the 
monastic Church could offer no efficient oppo- 
sition to the strong reaction in favour of 
communion Western Christendom, e'ven 


at the expense of a loss of the national usages 
In 634 the feouthern Irish, in 692 the Noithem 
Irish, accepted the Roman Easter On the 
death of Adamnan (704), an effort to introduce 
the Roman customs into Iona itself led to a 
schism in that monastei} In 717 the 
Columban monks were expelled fiom the 
kingdom of the Piets In the middle of the 
eighth centur} the Welsh gave up the Celtic 
Easter Foimal schism was thus ended, but it 
was centuries before the monastic peculiarities 
of the Celtic Churches entiiel} disappeared 
The Danish invasions, the English overlord- 
ships, both had their effect, }et it was not 
until the days of Matilda, wife of hlalcolm 
Canmore, that complete diocesan episcopacy 
and the rule of St Benedict weie imposed on 
the Scots and the Culdees (q v ) reduced to the 
position of canons regular In the same way 
the Norman kings reoiganised the Church of 
Ireland on a teriitoiial, instead of a tribal, 
basis Wales, where the Celtic Church 
had never developed so far, wheie diocesan 
episcopacy always continued in a way, gradu- 
ally became sub-)ect to Canterbury, as well as 
to the Enghsh kings The Norman Conquest 
imposed on the Welsh Church a foreign 
hierarch} , that completed the proce'^s of union 
Centuries earlier the Scottish monks on the 
Continent had been compelled to accept the 
Rule of St Benedict 

The true historv of the old Celtic Church 
has been obscured by a cloud of fable and 
legend which has seen m it a Protestant 
witness against the errors of Rome, and a 
Presbyterian poht^ worth} of Cahin, which 
has regarded its chaiactenstics as survivals of 
the mystic rites of Druidism, and which has 
found the explanation of its Easter observance 
in the Q,uartodeciman practice of the Churches 
of Asia 

The chief materials for the history of the Celtic 
Church are in Haddan and Stubbs s Councils 
and in Adamnan s Life of Columha Dr Eeeve s 
introduction and notes to Adamnan and Mr 
Skene s Celtic Scotland vol ii may be mentioned 
as leading modem authorities foi Ireland and 
Scotland In the Lives of the Camlt o British 
Saints amidst much that is wild legend some 
thmg authentic may be gleaned Bees Welsh 
Saints IS an ingenious attempt at reconstructing 
one aspect of early Welsti Church history 
Pryce s Ancient British Chm ch is a useful com 
pendium of that portion of the subject The 
essays on the Chm ches of the Bi itish Confession 
and The Scots on the Continent m A W Haddan s 
Bemains are a masterly summary of the whole 
question Montalembert s Monies of the West 
gives an eloquent if often misleading, picture of 
the monastic aspect of the Church 

[T E T] 

Olitircli of Ireland [Ibish Ohlrch ] 

Clmrch of Scotland [Scotland, 
Chukch of ] 

Churcli Spates* or rates levied (for the 
mamtammg of the church and church} ard in 
good condition) from the parishioners and 
occupiers of land within a pansh, are voted 
and assessed by a majority of the parishioners 
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assembled in a ^ estry meeting Cbureb rates are 
of very ancient origin , and as early as 970, 
Arcbbisbo]! Elfrie oid lined that Tithes (q v ) 
should be divided into thiee parts, one of which 
wis to bo set aside for the repairing o± the 
chinch This Church rate, at hrst voluntary, 
became gradually obligatoi^ , and though up to 
1 8 1 7 thf only method o± enforcing p lyment was 
thiough the action of tho ecclcsi istical courts, 
it was in that yoar enacted that the payment 
might be cnlorced by tho county justices 
The objection of the Dissenters to pay these 
rates led to much litigation on the subject 
Frequent bills were brought in for their 
abolition, and in 1858 a bill of Sir John 
Trelawney actually passed the House of 
Commons, but was rejected by the Lords 
The opposition of the Dissenters at the vestry 
meetings was frequently so strong as to 
prevent the levying of any rate at all, and 
in 1859,’’ saj s Sir J Erskine May, “ Church 
rates had been refused in no less than 1,526 
parishes or districts ’ The question was 
settled in 1868 by the abolition of compulsory 
Church rates and the substitution of voluntary 
payments 

May Const JSTist Lord Camiibell s Letter on 
the L(m oj Chw oh Rates 

Churchill, Ahauella (h 1648, d 1730), 
was the daughter of Sir Winston Churchill, 
and sistor of the Duke of Marlborough She 
became the mistress of the Duke of York 
(afterwards James II ) and by him the mother 
of James Eitz- James, Duke of Berwick, and 
three other children She subsequently 
married Colonel Charles Godfrey 

Churchill, Admiual George, was a 
younger brother of the Duke of Marlborough 
In 1693, when in command of a brigade, he 
took his nephew, the Duke of Berwick, 
prisoner at the battle of Landen On the 
accession of Queen Anne he was placed on 
the Admiralty Board He had complete 
ascendency over the head of the Admiralty, 
Prince George of Denmark, the husband of 
the queen, and thwarted the councils of 
Admiral Hooke In 1707 he was vehemently 
attacked by the Whigs for his mismanage- 
ment , it was alleged that he had altogether 
neglected to counteract a junction of the 
Erench fleets, by means of which several 
men-of-war acting as convoys to merchant 
ships had been destroyed He was again 
attacked by Wharton, with a view to injui mg 
the Duke of Marlborough His reply to the 
Commission of Inq iiry, written in a spirit of 
cool defiance, served to exasperate his enemies 
stiE more On the death of Prince George 
he was dismissed from o&ce (1709) “The 
mental constitution of this man,” says Mr 
Wyon, “was the opposite of that of hil 
illustrious relative He was a Tory of the 
extreme school — ^virulent, domineermg, and 
foolish ” 

Goxe Ifi/e of MwrTboionghf Wyon, Reign of 
Queen Anme 


Churchwardens are parish officers who 
are charged with the duty of looking after 
the condition of the parish chuich, of provid- 
ing what IS nocossaiy ioi the cohhration of 
the sacrament and the sci vices, of summoning 
vestries, indof supci intending cTuiich mitt as 
generilly They are usually two in number 
(though occasionally there is ono only), ind 
are chosen either hj the parson and tho 
parishioners jointly, or ono by the minister 
and tho other hy the parishioners Tn the 
Canons of 1603 it is enacted that tho “church 
wardens shall he chosen yearly in Eibtci 
week hy the joint consent of the mimstoi 
and parishioners, if it may he, hut if tho> 
camiot agree, the minister shall choose one 
and the parishioners the other ” Piacticall> , 
m nearl} everj paiish, one churchwarden is 
chosen by the minister and tho othci by the 
people 

Bums, JEccles Law 

Cinque Ports, The, are a group of 
seven towns, situated m Sussex and iSmt, 
which still possess, in some degree, their 
old and peculiar jurisdiction The original 
members of the group were Hastings, Eom- 
ney, Hythe, Dover, and Sandwich, to which 
the “ ancient towns of Winchel&cx and Eye 
were afterwards added They still lotim 
the pri\ liege of holding two courts — vi/ , the 
Court of Brotherhood and the Court of 
Guesthng, hut these exercise now only a 
very small part of thoir former functions 
The Cmque Ports owe their existence as a 
corporate body to the fact that in our early 
history there was no standing navy Honce, 
whenever invasion was threatened or con- 
templated, it was nocossary to rely mainly on 
the services of the seaboard towns, although 
even before the Conquest the inland counties 
had, under Ethelred, to furnish their quota 
of ships Do\ er is returned m Domesday is 
owing twenty vessels in return foi its liberties, 
and other towns of the latoi gioup hid 
similar duties But as yet wo have no locord 
of the Cmque Ports as a body possessed of 
special privileges in lotuin foi dchnito 
duties By the beginning of Ileniy III ’s 
reign, however, the name has omciged It 
was the Cmque Ports that contnbutt d largely 
to the defeat of Eustace the Monk in 1217, 
and four years later wo find tho same hod> 
summoned before Hubert dcBuigh forpiiai y 
agiinst the men of Calais In 1242 Henry 
issued orders to the officers of this < orpora- 
tion to prey upon Fioncli merchants and 
travellers — an order whose toims they en- 
larged upon, to the hint of their fellow- 
countrymen By this time, then, we may 
consider the Cmque Poits to bo a recognised 
institution, with its own officers and warden, 
and in this capacity its members espoused the 
cause of De Montfoit, and were summoned 
to send “ barons ” to the Parliament of 1266 
Local historians have claimed fo; these barons 
a position higher than that of the borough 
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members, or even the knights of the shire 
It IS not, howe\ er, till the reign of Edward I 
that wo have absolute proof that the Cmque 
Ports possessed a charter But, on the other 
hand, the te^ms o± Edward’s charter speak 
definitely of certain rights possessed by thia 
body in the time of Henry II , and more 
vaguely of others dating back through almost 
ever}- previous leign to that of the Confessor 
And we may consider Edward I ’s chaiter, 
though somewhat enlarged by later sove 
reigns, as a fair summary of the privileges of 
the Cmque Ports By the terms of this 
charter the Cinque Ports were to have 
criminal and civil jurisdiction within their 
limits , exemption from all taxes, aids, and 
tollages , the light of assembling in their own 
pailiament at fehepway, near Hjthe, for the 
purpose of making by-laws , and several other 
privileges, including the right of regulatmg 
the Yarmouth fishery and fair In return for 
thqge concessions, they were to furnish the 
kmg at call with fifty seven ships for fifteen 
da^ s each year, and there is at least one in- 
stance where they had to victual the ships sup- 
plied by another town (London) The officer 
in command of the ships furnished bj the 
Cinque Ports- was called the Warden and 
under Edward I the Warden of the Cmque 
Poits acted as admiral of the fieet from Dover 
to Cornwall 

The Cinque Ports continued to be the main 
strength of our navy till the time of Henrj 
VII In the reign of this king we find 
signs that the;^ had already fallen, or were 
falhng, under the ordinary taxation of the 
kingdom, though they are still allowed to 
deduct £500 from their own share of any 
tenth or fifteenth levied on the counties of 
Sussex and Kent — a privilege which Ehzabeth 
confirmed as a reward for their ser\ices 
against the Armada The Charters of the 
Cmque Ports were surrendered to the crown 
in 1685, and most of their peculiar privileges 
and obligations were abolished b;y the Reform 
Act (1832), and Municipal Corporations Act 
(1835) 

Jeakes Chmteis of the Cinque Portf Gieat 
and Ancient Chai ter of the Cinque Poi ts Lyons 
Hiefory of Dover [T A A ] 

Orntra, Tnr Convention or (Aug 30, 
1808), was an agioemont made atthe beginning 
of the Peninsular War between the Erench 
and English after the battle of Yimiero The 
conditions would ha\ e been much more 
f ivourablo to the British had not the timid 
caution of Sir Hariy Burrard and foir Hew 
Dalrymplo prevented Sir Arthur Wellesley 
from following up the advantage gamed in the 
battle An advance was cautiously begun 
towards Lisbon and almost immediately an 
envoy was sent by Junot to treat Terms 
wore drawn up, subject to the approval of the 
English admiral, and this he would not give 
Negotiations were accordingly begun afresh, 
vkile the English advanced stiR nearer to 


Lisbon Junot on his side threatened to fire 
the public buildings of Lisbon , and the threat 
had the effect of hastening on the negotiations 
Emails , the Convention of Cmtra was signed 
at Lisbon, the terms being that the French 
troops should evacuate Portugal, and should 
be transported to France in English ships 
After some trouble it vas also decided that 
the Russian fleet in the Port of Tagus should 
pass into the hands of the Enghsh 
Much indignation was felt in England on the 
news of the convention although four months 
previously it would have been hailed with 
delight Burrard, Dalr’^unple, and Wellesley 
were ordered home to take their trial, and Sir 
John Moore was appointed to the command in 
the Pemnsula 

Napier Peninsular Wai 

“ Circiimspecte Agatis ” was the 

title of a wnt or statute issued b\ Edward I 
in 1285, defining the duties of the ecclesias- 
tical courts, and fixing the boundaries between 
the temporal and spiritual jurisdictions, thus 
putting a stop to the gradual encroachment 
of the ecclesiastical courts in matters of 
which the cognisance belonged to the crown 
By this statute breaches of morality, such as 
adultery and false swearing, are assigned to 
the Courts Christian, together with questions 
of tithes, mortuaries, or batteiy of a clerk 

Cirencester is situated on the site of an 
important Roman mihtarj station, named 
Cormium It was captured b} the Danes in 
878 An abbey of some importance was 
founded bj Henry I , and a fine church built 
m the fifteenth century Dm mg the Ci\il 
War the town was held by the Parliamen- 
tarians, and captured by Prince Rupert in 
1642, and surrendered agam to the Round- 
heads, m 1643 

Cissa 520 P ) was the son of Ella 
(q V ), whom he is said to have succeeded in 
617 His name is tiaced in Chichester (Cissa- 
ceastei) and possibly in Cissbuij Camp 

Cistercians, The, were a religious order, 
an offi shoot of Benedictines, founded in 1098 
at Citeaux The order owed much to its second 
abbot, Stephen Harding, an Englishman, Vho 
enjoined especiall;^ the stiictest adheience to 
the austere Benedictine rule, from which the 
Benedictines themselves had long departed 
It was Stephen Haiding also who, at the 
chapter of the order in 1119, established the 
system of government which allowed a large 
amount of independence to each abbe> , undei 
the supervision of tho general chapter of the 
order The order became ver> popular all 
o\ er Western Europe, and m no country more 
than in England They first settled at 
Waverley, in Surrey, m 1129, and from 
thence spread aU over England Their 
houses were very numerous, especiall} in 
Yorkshire [Monasticism ] 

J H Newman Cisteiman Saint'i of Png , 1844, 
Awnales CietercieneeSf 4 vols , Lyons 1642 
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Cmdad Rodrigo, The Siege oi, during 
the Peninsular War, January, 1812, was 
the opening operation of Wellington’s 
campaign of 1812 The fall of the works 
was hastened, in spite of many natural 
and artificial obstacles, on account of the 
approach of IVCarmont with a relieving force 
On the 13th the Santa Cruz convent was 
taken a -v^ ell-organised sally, however, de- 
lated the bombardment, but on the evening 
of the 14th it was begun, and in the confusion 
that arose, the 40th Regiment seized the 
convent in the suburbs to the east of the 
town The bombardment was kept up almost 
continuously, till on the 18th the great 
breach became a wide gap On the 19th, 
soon after seven o clock, the assault was 
begun t)xQ faime-hi aye was cleared by the 
stormers , but the French, driven back, held 
their ground behind the retrenchment, and 
wrought great havoc among the British 
Meanwhile, the attack at the smaller breach 
had been made with reckless impetousity, 
which carried the fausse brai/e , and sweep- 
ing onward, led by Major Napier, the light 
division dashed into the narrow opening, and 
at the point of the baj onet broke down aU 
resistance, until they had gamed a foothold 
in the town Then part of the light division, 
driving all befoie them, fell upon the flank of 
the defenders at the great breach, and by 
their overthrow made a way for the entrance 
of the storming party , while the rest of the 
light troops cleared the streets and houses m 
the town The town very soon became the 
scene of the wildest excesses and frenzied 
disorder The loss of the alhes was 90 officers 
and 1,200 soldiers 

Naiuer, Venxnmlw Wwi , Clinton Pemnsulm 
Wai 

Civil Xiist, The, is a sum of money 
granted annually by Parhament for the 
support of the royal household, and the 
personal expenses and bounty of the sove- 
reign It originated in the reign of 
William and Mary, and at first comprised 
the payment of cml offices, and pensions 
Its amount was fixed at £700,000 (£400,000 
being deiived from the hereditary revenues 
of the crown and £300,000 from the Excise 
duties) This continued to be the nominal 
sum — although frequent debts were incuiied 
— until the reign of George II , when it was 
increased to £800,000, being further raised m 
1777 to £900,000 , this sum, however, proved 
quite inadequate for the necessary expenditure, 
and debts on the Civil List had continually 
to be paid throughout the whole of the reign 
of George III , and it was found advisal|;^ 
to remove fiom the list many charges, such 
as salaries of state officers and the like On 
the accession of WiUiam IV these extraneous 
charges were further reduced, and the Civil 
List fixed at £510,000, a sum which included 
a pension-list of £75,000 The Civil List 
paid to the Queen by 1 Vict , c 2, amounts 


to £385,000, and is exclusively devoted (with 
the exception of £1,200 annually, which 
may be granted in pensions) to the pay- 
ment of her Majesty’s household and iicisoniil 
expenses f 

May, Const Eist 

Civil Wars [Barons’ War, Koses, 
Wars oi , Great Reelllion ] 

Claim of Right, The, pissed by the 
Scottish Estates in April, 1689, dcclired 
that James VII had foifcited the ciown lor 
various offences committed against the con- 
stitution of the kingdom and the jnivilegcs 
of the subjects, and that no Pipist could evi^r 
m the future lule over Scotland , it fuithci 
declared the necessity of frequent Pailia 
ments, and the burdensome nature of prel icy 
It was, in fact, a statement of the tcim 
on which the Scottish ciown was offeied 
to Wilham of Orange [Convention oi 
Estates ] 

r 

Claimants of the Scottish Crown 

in 1291 On the death of the Maid of 
Norway (1290), the last of the descendants of 
Alexander III , a number of compctitois for 
the Scottish crown appealed Chief amongst 
them were J ohn Baliol, Robert Bi uce, and J ohn 
de Hastings, the descendants of thiee sistcis, 
daughters of David, Earl of Huntingdon 
Baliol claimed as the yrandhon of the Udist 
sister, Biuce as the son of the uconcl, and 
Hastings, as the son of the young e'^t dxughtcr, 
claimed one-third of the kingdom, con- 
tending that it was divisible like other inheri- 
tances This disputed succession Edward I 
determmed to settle, and accoidingly sum- 
moned a conference of Scottish and English 
nobles to meet at Noiham, May, 1291 It 
was there determined to accept Edwaid’s 
appointment as lord paramount, and to 
appoint commissioners to decide upon tluj 
ments of the claimants Forty woio named 
by Baliol, forty by Bruce, and twenty four 
by the Enghsh king In June, 1292, th(‘SO 
commissioners, aftei much delibeidion, i<- 
ported m favour of Baliol, Si;ying that “ By 
the laws and usages of both kingdoms, an 
every heiitable succissioii the moio ronioto 
in one degieo lintally descended from tlia 
eldest sister, was piefeiable to the noauu in 
degree issuing from tin secoiul sistti ” 
Edward accordingly dcclaicd John Baliol 
king 

Besides these three chuff, tlu^re wtno ton 
minor, competitors Nicholas de Bouhs, the 
grandson of Marjory, natural daughter of 
Alexander 11, whom ho diclarod to have 
been legitimatised , Florence, Earl of Holland, 
great grandson of Ada, daughter of Pnnee 
Henry, and sister of William the Lion , 
Robert de Pinkeny, great grandson of Mar- 
jory, daughter of Pnneo Heniy , William de 
Ros , Patrick, Earl of March, and William de 
Vesa and Roger de Mandeville, the descen- 
dants of illegitimate daughters of William 
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tlie Lion» Patrick Saljthl>, son of an 
illegitimato son of William , John Oomyn of 
B idcnoch, who clumed as the descendant of 
3vmg Donald B me , and Eric, King of 
Noiwiy, ’wiio claimed as the heir of his 
dmghtcr the Maid of Norway None of 
those cl urns were of any validity, and they 
were not pushed to an open trial 

Claims, The Couut or, was established 
in 1662, in accordance with the first Act 
ot bettlcment to exxmme the case of aU 
dispossessed Irish propiietors It decided very 
laigoly in favour of the natives, and verj 
soon such large grants were made to the 
Duke of York and others, that it became im 
possible to proiide for any other claimants 
Thus, after it had heaid about 600 claims 
its labours came to an end, and the second 
Act of Settlement, 1665, became necessary 

Clanricarde, Vlick Burke, or De 
I^trgh, 1st Marquis or {b 1604 ? 1655), 

was so created in 1645 Though a Eoman 
Catholic, he contmued faithful to the king 
all through the EebeUion of 1641 (q v ) 
His sympathies were largely with the 
insurgents, but he refused the supreme com- 
mand they offered him At court, m 1647, 
he was able to combme his loyalty with his 
attachment to the ancient faith, and began 
to take a prominent part in affairs When, 
in 1649, Ormonde left the country, he made 
Olannearde Lord Deputy, who m 1650 
induced the Irish to reject the terms offered 
them b> Pailiament lie continued to hold 
out for some time longer, but was finally 
compelled to surrender to Coote on the usual 
terms of personal freedom, and the restoration 
of part of his estates He was succeeded by 
his cousin as Earl of Olannearde, the mar 
quisate dying with him as he had no issue 
At the Eestoration all his estates were at 
once lestored to his heirs His Metnoi^s 
Concmmng the Affait 9 of h eland fom 1640 to 
165S were published in 1722 

Clare, Gilbert de, Earl of Gloucester 
{d 1295) [Gloucester] 

Clare, John, Earl oi [Fitzgubbon ] 

Clare XSlection (Julv, 1828) was the 
famous contest in which Daniel O’Connell 
was, after five da> s’ polling, returned 
against Mr Yesey Fitzgeiald, a supporter of 
Catholic Emancipation, but a Protestant, 
who was seeking re-oloction on becoming 
President of the Board of Trade O’Connell 
was the first C itholic returned to Parliament 
since 1690 He owed his election to the 
“ forties , ” the £60 freeholders and the 
gentry without distinction of political opinion 
voting to a man for his opponent When he 
was elected he refused to take the oaths , but 
after the Catholic Emancipation Bill he was 
re elected without opposition, and took his 
seat April, 1829 


Clarence, George, Duke of (fi 1449, d 
1478), was the third son of Eichard, Duke of 
York, and brother to King Edward lY After 
the battle of Wakefield and the death of his 
father, he was taken to Flanders for secuxit\ , 
but returned to England m 1461, on the 
accession of Edward lY He was made 
Lieutenant of Ireland for se\en years in 1462 
Being greatly vexed at the king’s marriage, 
he intrigued with the Earl of Warwick 
against him, and, m 1469, married Warwick’s 
eldest daughter, Isabel, contrary to Edward’s 
wishes, at Calais, whither he had retired with 
Warwick In 1470 Edward fell a prisoner into 
their hands, and for a time Clarence and War 
wick had e\ er> thing their own way But the 
escape of the king and the defeat of the Lin- 
colnshire insui gents, whose avowed intention 
it was to place Clarence on the throne, changed 
the aspect of afiiairs, and Clarence and Warwick 
had once more to flee to Calais Thence the> 
invaded England towards the end of the yeai , 
landed in De’vonshne, and soon found them- 
sch es at the head of a laige arm} Edward 
was again obliged to flee from the kingdom 
Warwick with Clarence entered London, and 
le-crowned Henry YI But Clarence was 
playing a double game When Edwaid lY 
landed at Eavenspur and marched south- 
wards, Clarence was in conespondence with 
him, and when Edward advanced towards 
London, Clarence marched out and joined 
him, and fought against his old confederate at 
Barnet But Claience soon quarrelled again 
with his brother He claimed the inheii- 
tance of Warwick as the husband of Isabel, 
and was unwillmg to divide the eail’s 
possessions with &chard of Yoik, who 
married the second daughter, Anne On 
the death of Isabel, Clarence was anxious 
to marr} Mary of Bm gundy, but the mar- 
riage was prevented by Edward lY A 
violent quariel ensued A gentleman of 
Clarence’s household was condemned for 
using neciomanc} agamst the king Claience 
interfered with the execution of the sentence, 
and was impeached by the king in person 
before the House of Lords He was con- 
demned to death in 1478, and was made 
away with secietly in the Tower Accord- 
ing to a well-known stor} , which is not sup- 
poited by authentic evidence, he was di owned 
in a butt of malmse} wine 

Clarence, Thomas, Duke of {b 1389, d 
1421), was the second son of Henry lY In 
1401 he was made Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
in 1412 created Duke of Claience He played 
an important part in the French wars of 
Henry Y ’s reign, and in 1421 he was 
defeated and slain at Beauge by a combined 
force of French and Scots He married 
Margaret, daughter of Thomas Holland, Earl 
of Kent, and widow of John Beaufort, Duke 
of Somerset, but left no issue 

Clareudau, Assize of [Assize ] 
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Olarendoxiy The Constitutions oe (1164), 
received their name from the royal hunting- 
lodge of Clarendon, near Salisbury, where they 
weie enacted The;^ were the outcome of the 
determination of Henry II to settle the rela- 
tion between Church and State in matters of 
juiisdiction The ecclesiastical courts which 
had been separated from the national courts 
by William the Conqueror had gradually ex- 
pended their jurisdiction, and their pretensions 
had been favouied bj the anarchy of Stephen’s 
reign Now, however, that justice was once 
more fairly administered in the civil courts, 
it became an absolute necessity to assert the 
supremacy of the State over clergy and laity 
alike, the more so since the ecclesiastical courts 
had shown themselves unable to perform the 
work they had undertaken Many other 
pomts connected with the relations between 
Church and State had to be settled, such as 
questions of advowson and excommunication, 
of election to bishoprics, and of ecclesiastical 
appeals, and on all these pomts the Constitu- 
tions are very firm m insistmg on the lights 
of the crown **Thej are,” says Bishop 
Stubbs, “no mere engine of tyranny oi 
secular spite against a churchman thev are 
really a part of a great scheme of adminis- 
trative reform, b> which the debateable 
ground between the spiritual and temporal 
poweis can be brought within the reach of com- 
mon justice, and the lawlessness arising from 
professional j ealousies abolished ’ ’ The Consti- 
tutions were drawnupby a committee of bishops 
and barons, the Justiciar, Richard de Lucy, 
having the chief hand m them Their purport 
IS as follows — 

1 Any controversy concerning advowson 
or presentation to livings to be tried in the 
king s court 

2 Churches in the royal demesne not to 
be given away in perpetuity without the 
king’s leave 

3 Clerks accused of any civil offence to be 
brought before the king’s court, and tWe to 
claim their benefit of cleigy 

4 No archbishop bishop, &c , to leave the 
realm without the king’s consent 

5 Excommunicated persons not to give 
excessive bail 

6 Lawmen not to be accused, save by 
certain legal accusers and witnesses, m pre 
sence of the bishop If those who are 
arraigned are such that no one is willing or 
dares to accuse them, the sheriff shall, on 
demand of the bishop, cause twelve lawful 
men of the neighbourhood to swear before the 
bishop that the> will declare the truth in 
that matter according to their conscience 

7 No tenant-in-ohief to be excommum- 
cated or to have his lands put under interdict 
without the king’s leave 

8 Appeals shall be from the archdeacon’s 
court to the bishop, from the bishop to the 
archbishop, and no further (that is, to 
Home) without the kmg’s leave 


9 If a dispute arise between a cleric and a 

layman, whether a fief is held by ec( Icsiastic il 
or lay tenure, it shall be settled by the dccl ir i 
tion of twelve lawful men, in the piestnco of 
the king s justice f 

10 A man refusing to appexx bGfor( an 
ecclesiastical court shall not be excommuni- 
cated till an officer of the king has inquiicd 
into the matter 

11 Archbishops, bishops, &o , shall hold 
their possessions of the king as baronies, ind 
answer for the same to the king’s justices, 
and do suit and service and obseive all tin 
kmg’s customs, except in cases of life md 
limb 

12 When an archbishopric, bishopric, c^c , 
in the royal demesne shall be vacant it &h dl 
remam m the king’s hand, and he shill 
receive from it all the revenues and piocecds 

13 If anj of the barons refuse justice to 
an ecclesiastic, the king shall give him 
justice 

14 The chattels of those who are in fm- 
feiture to the king shall not be detained m a 
church or churchyard 

16 All picas concerning debts are to be 
tried m the king’s court 

16 The sons of villeins are not to bo 
ordamed without the consent of their bids 

It is important to notice thxt the mention 
of a jurj m clause 6, and of the principle of 
recognition by twelve lawful men in clause % 
are the earliest instances of such mention in 
anythmg like statute laws, though, no doubt, 
the practice of such recognitions prevailed 
long before this date [Becrlt ] 

Stubbs Const Hist i 525 The Acts aae 

given in Stubbs s Select Cha'i im s p 137 

Clarendon, Edwari) Hyde, 1st Bart 
OE (6 Eeb 18, 1609, Dec 9, 1674), son of 
Henry Hj de of Dinton, Wilts , entered Mag- 
dalen Hall, 1622, the Midalo Temple, 1625 
When the Short Pailiament was summoned, 
Hj de, who had obtained considerable reputa- 
tion as a lawyer, was elected membci foi 
Wootton Bassett In the Long rirliamont 
he represented Saltash, and took i piornuuni 
part m the attack on the maladministiation 
of the last twelve yeais Legal abuses, nmli 
as the extiaordmary couits, the ship nu)Tu>\ 
judgment, the misconauct of the jutigi s, and 
other causes which had brought into c ont( mpt 
“ that great and admii ible myst( i j the law,” 
met with his chief attention Ho shaifd m 
the earher portion of the proceedings against 
Strafford, and his name is not among tlie list 
of those who voted agunst his attaindoi 
But the question of Church government led 
to his separation from the p ipulai party, and 
brought him into connection with tho king 
In tho autumn of 1641 ho became, though 
without any official position, tho confidontSil 
adviser of Charles, and the real leader of hie 
party in the Commons He thoroughly dis- 
approved of the kmg’s attempt to sei/e the 
Five Members, but nevertheless continued m 
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his sorvico, drew up lu secret the royal 
replies to the mamlcstoos of the Pailiament, 
and hnilly joined the king at York His 
grt at work w is the formation of the part} of 
Constitutional Ko^alists, -whoso leaclei and 
spokesman he was, and ho no-w succeeded in 
persuading the king to abstain from unconsti- 
tutional action, and take hi& stand on his legal 
lights Thus ho gave the king a policj , and 
g ithoied round him a part} In the spring 
of 1643 he was knighted, made a Privy 
Councillor, and appointed Chancellor of the 
Exchequer It wis by his counsel that the 
Iving summoned the Parliiment which met 
that autumn at Oxford In all negotiations 
ho was the king’s chief agent and adviser, 
and the P iiliament recognised his impoitance 
by excepting him from pardon When, in 
1645, the Prince of Wales was sent into the 
West of England, Hyde accompanied him as 
one of his council, and also accompanied him in 
his flight from the advance of Fairfax, first to 
th? Scilly Isles, then to Jersey (April, 1646) 
In Septembei, 1648, the outbreak of the 
second Civil War, and the rumour of an ex- 
pedition to England called him to Holland to 
join Prince Charles, but in the sprmg of the 
next }ear he was sent as ambassador to 
Madrid, and remamed in Spam till 1651 At 
the end of 1652 he rejoined the young kmg, 
and from that time till the Bestoration acted 
as his chief ministei, being promoted m 
1658 to the dignit} of Lord Chancellor 
During these }ears he managed the king’s 
finances, conducted his negotiations with 
foreign courts, and carried on a constant cor 
respondence with the disaflected in England, 
which surviv es in the collection entitled the 
Clarendon State Fnpa s At the Restora- 
tion he drew up the Declaration of Breda, 
md it w IS by his suggestion that the king, 
instead, of attempting to arrange the terms on 
which he should be restored, referred them 
unreservedly to the future judgment of Par- 
liament The king’s return placed him at 
the head of the administration , he was 
oketod Chincelloi of the Umversit} of 
Oxford, and created Earl of Clarendon (April, 
1661) His daughtei’s (Anne Hyde) mar- 
iiagewith the Duke of York, which had at 
fust scorned to endanger, in the end confirmed, 
his power In his domestic policy he tried 
to maintain the balance of the Constitution 
against both king and Parliament He 
opposed the attempt to convert the king’s 
Declaration of Indulgence into law (1663) 
It was afterwards ch irged against him that, 
when ho might have scouiod for the king a 
revenue which would have made the kmg inde- 
pendent of Parliament, he preferred not to do 
so '<Ho had the it was said, “to 

put the king out of the necessity of having 
recourse to his Parliament” On the other 
hand, when the Cavalier majority of the 
House of Commons wished to repeal the Act 
of Indemnity (1662), he set his influence 


agamst it, and kept the king to his promises 
“ He often said it was the making those pro 
mises had brought the kmg home, and the 
keeping them must keep him at home ” When 
Parliament introduced the principle of appro- 
priation of supplies (166o), and the system of 
auditing expendituies (1666), it was agamst 
his advice that the king yielded to them In 
ecclesiastical matters he aimed at restoring the 
state of things which had existed before 1640 
The Declaration of Breda had held out to the 
nonconformists promises of comprehension 
and indulgence which were not observed 
Clarendon, after some hesitatmg attempts at 
a compromise in favour of the Presb} terians, 
urged the re estabhshment of the old ecclesias- 
tical system in all its rigidit} , and supported 
the enactment of the Corporation Act (1661), 
the Act of Uniformity (1662), the Conventicle 
Act, and the Five Mile Act (1665) Abroad, 
the alliance with France, which began under 
Cromwell’s rule, was continued under Claren- 
don He favoured the Portuguese match 
(1662) and negotiated the sale of Dunkuk 
(1662) He opposed the war with Holland 
(166o), but continued in office, and was made 
responsible b} public opinion for its misman- 
agement He had already been unsuccessfully 
impeached by the Earl of Bristol (1663) In 
August, 1667, he was dismissed from the 
Chancelloiship, and two months later the 
House of Commons decided on his impeach 
ment The charges brought against him 
were corruption, the intention of introducing 
arbitrary government, and treachery in the 
late war In obedience to the king’s com- 
mand, Clarendon fled to France Parliament 
summoned him to return and stand his trial, 
and as he did not do so, sentenced him to 
exile for life He therefore remained in 
France until his death, which took place on 
December 9th, 1674 As a statesman Claren- 
don was honest, and constant to his principles 
His attachment to the Church never failed, 
and his influence with both his masters was 
always used to pi event changes in its govern- 
ment or discipline “ He did really believe 
the Church of England the most exactly 
formed and framed for the encouragement and 
advancement of learning and piety, and for 
the preservation of peace, of any church in 
the world ” For the Constitution he had “ a 
most zealous esteem and reverence , and 
believed it to be so equally poised that if the 
least branch of the prerogative was tom off 
or parted with, the subject suffered bv it and 
that his right was impaired , and he was as 
much troubled when the crown exceeded its 
just limits, and thought the prerogative hurt 
by it ” During his first exile he wrote the 
first seven books of the Btstory of the FeheU 
hon and portions of the three subsequent 
books (1646 — 1648) His object was to ex- 
plain to posterity the success of the Rebellion, 
and “ to vindicate the memory of those few 
who out of duty and conscience had opposed 
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and resisted that torrent,” ,to 3 iistify the 
Constitutional Eoyahsts The rest of the 
af the Mehelhon waa written dm mg 
the second exile Clarendon at first (1668 — 
70) set to work on an Autobiography in 'w hich 
he recounted his life down to the Bestoiation, 
and related over again much that he had 
written in the History He then changed his 
mind, and decided to unite the two works, in- 
corporating portions of the Life in the earhcr 
woik, and also using it to form the latter 
hookb of the History Thus the JLiUoty of the 
Hehelhon consists of two parts, written at two 
periods , the first composed with the intention 
of writing a history, the second with the 
mtention of writing a biography Of these 
parts the first is the most valuable and the 
most accurate The Continuation of the Life 
IS an apology for Clarendon’s administration, 
written m 1672 for the information of his 
children The JSistot y of the Eehellion in Ire- 
land was written to vindicate Lord Ormonde 
Kistoi t/ of the Itelellxon 1702 Life 1759 Eis 
f 01 1 / of the RehelUon in h eland, 1712 State Papei s 
1767 Lister Life of Claiendon 1838 Calendar 
of the Clarendon State Papeis 1869 
In the first edition of the Eistory of the Re- 
hellion edited by Sprat Bishop of Worcestei 
some small alterations were made in the text 
these were in part restored in the edition of 
1826 and the oiigmal text was exactly printed 
ml849 [CHE] 

Clarendon, Hbmiy Hi be, 2nd Earl 
OP (5 1638, d 1709), was the son of Charles II ’s 
great minister In 168) he was appomted 
Lord Privy Seal At the end of the j ear he 
was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
He found himself completely eclipsed in 
that country by the influence of Tyrconnel 
and (as he was a sincere Protestant) 
his alarm was great when several Roman 
Catholics were sworn of the Privy Council 
He, nevertheless, submitted to Tyrconnel’s 
dictation, and when James threatened to 
dismiss him for his reluctant compliance m 
the reform of the army and admimstiation, 
he wrote humble letters of apology He was, 
however, dismissed in 1687, shoitl^ after his 
brother, Rochester He was invited to tho 
consultation m aid of the Seven Bishops 
When the Declaration of the Piince of Orange 
was published, he told the king that he had 
had no part m summoning him to England 
He was much grieved at hearing that his son, 
Lord Oornhury, had deserted James, hut 
at length joined the Prince of Orange at 
Salisbury Einding that he was coldly 
received by William, he soon resumed 
his Tory principles, and endeavoured to 
persuade the Princess Anne to insist on 
her rights to the throne He took part m 
the Jacobite plots of 1690 Before setting out 
for Ireland William sent warning to him 
through his brother, Rochester He was 
subsequently arrested b> order of the Privy 
Council He again engaged m Jacobite 
plots, and letters from him to James were 


seized among Preston’s papers He was 
confined in the Tower for six months, but 
ifterwards sufioiedto go free On the doith 
of Queen Marj he lost his influence with tho 
Pnneess Anne The romaindc#of his lilc 
was spent in obscurity 

Clarendon, Sir Roger {d 1402), wis i 
natural son of the Black Prince He was a 
personal attendant of Richard II , ind in 
1402, on a rumour that Richaid was still 
alive, attempted to raise a rebclhon, but was 
seized and executed 

Clarendon Code, The, is tho name 
given to the four Acts passed duiing Loid 
Clarendon’s admimstiation, diiected against 
Nonconformists — viz , the Act of Unifoi mitv, 
the Corporation Act, the Conventicle Act, and 
the Eive Mile Act 

Clarkson, Thomas {b 1760, d 1846), was 
boin at Wisheach, and educated at St Pa#»l’s 
School, and St John’s College, Cimbndgc 
In 1785 he carried off the Latin Essay, tho 
subject being, “ Is it lawful to maka mtn 
slaves against their will^” He wis so 
thoroughly convinced by what he load on the 
subject of the horrors of tho sla^ e tr ifiic, that 
he resolved to devote all his enoigics towaids 
its ahohtion Claikson began with inde- 
fatigable zeal to piosoeute inquiries at every 
port The result of his researclics ho em- 
bodied in a pamphlet, entitled, A Summau/ 
View of the Slave Ti ade Most of the lead- 
ing men among the Whigs encouraged the 
movement, and Pitt, in 1788, supported a 
hill for mitigating the horrors of the Middle 
Passage Clarkson’s next publication was an 
Esi^ay on the Impolicy of the Slave Ttado 
When the French Revolution bioke oul, ho 
went over to Pans to try to induce the 
National Assembly to set an example to thf 
world b} introducing real equilitv for boUi 
white and black men So unce t singly did lie 
labour that in 1794 his health conipk^tclv 
broke down, and ho had to ceiso ±iom all 
active work He occupied his ciiloitod 
leisure m writing a Ilisto'i y of the Abolition 
of the Slave Ttade, which appeared m IBOH, 
the year after the Act for its abolition had 
passed thiough Pirlioineut In 1821 he 
was appointed one of the vieo-prosidonts of 
the Anti-Slavery Society, which had just 
been formed To Clarkson’s exoitions is tho 
abolition of tho slave trade m largo measure 
due, since it was his lesoarehes which onablod 
Wilbeiforce to bring such convincing proofs 
of its horrors before Paili imont 

Clarkson s Metnoii a Wilberforce s Life 

Classes, The Act op (1()49), passed by 
tho Scotch Estates, disqu ilifiod four classes” 
of men from sitting in Pailianxent or holding 
ofiico for \anous periods The classts con- 
sisted of the enemies of the Cm onant, Mabg- 
nants, those wno had entered into tho ‘ ‘ Engage- 
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ment” with Chailes I , dnd persons of immoral 
life 

Claverhouse [Dondee ] 

Cleanaie the Causeway (1520) was 
the n imo given to a stiect hght in Edinburgh, 
between tne p xrtisans of the Douglas family 
ind the followers of the crown and the 
H imiltons The Douglases o\ erpoweied their 
mtagonists, and drove them from the streets , 
heneo the name of the combat, in which the 
Earl of Angus, the head of the Douglases, 
slew Sir Patrick Hamilton, hr other of the 
Eail of Arran 

Cleargnts, The, was the name given to 
the extreme democratic party in Canada, 
about 18o0, vho were m favour of seceding 
fiom England and annexing Canada to the 
United States The}' were at difieient times 
joined for a short period by discontented 
membeis both of the conservative and liberal 
purties 

Clergy is the general name given to the 
bod} of men set apart in England for the 
peiloimance of public woiship Christianity 
in England was at hist monastic, and chmehes 
were chiefl} ser\ed by monks [Chuech, 
The CELne ] The clergy were maintained 
by tho offerings of the people or by 
the lords The ecclesiastical oiganisation 
of Archbishop Theodore began fiora the 
top and was diocesan, but it spread down- 
wards, and parishes were formed on the 
bisis of townships The Levitical ordinance 
of giving a titho to God was first recom- 
mended, and in 787 was enacted by eccle- 
siastical councils which had the authority of 
witenagemots At first this tithe went to the 
bishop, who di'^tributed it into four paits 
ono for himself, one for the fabiio of the 
church, one for the poor, and one for the in 
cumbent It was, however, frequently given 
by the lords of lands to monasteries, and so 
the s}&tem of appropriation began The 
appiopnators weie bishops, monasteiies, or 
spnitual coiporations who received the tithe, 
arttl paid onl} a poition which they deemed 
sullicient to the vimt or curate who dischaiged 
tho spnitual dutu s of the parish Where the 
p<irson rt ( en ed tho endow monts of his ofhee 
lu was st} lod j a This s} stem of appro- 
pi lation led to the giowth and wealth of 
monastic oiders, and to an inidcquate pro- 
\ ision for the parochial clergj Its prevalence 
in England rondoicd easy the tianstcnenceto 
Henry V III of ecclesiastical revenues which 
w cro he Id by appropriators in this anomalous 
way 

In early times the clergy were the civihsers 
and educators of England Their system, 
their councils, and their learning made them 
powerful m influencing the giowth of the 
organisation of the state After the Norman 
Conquest their status became more definite, 
as everything else became more definite like 


wise The gTowth of the canon law into a 
regular system, and the establishment of 
ecclesiastical courts gradually led to clerical 
exemptions from ordinary jurisdiction, which 
produced disoiders Heniy II strove to 
remed} this by the Constitutions of Clarendon, 
but ciiminous clerks were still handed over 
to ecclesiastical tribunals if they claim,ed 
Benefit of Clergy (q \ ), a prnilege which 
was not entirely abolished till 1830 

The tenure of Church property was regu- 
lated by the concordat between Henry I 
and Anselm, which established the obligation 
of homage on all temporalities This led to 
the taxation of Church lands on the same 
footing as lands held by other barons The 
taxation of the spiritual levenue of the clergy 
was attempted by John, but was withstood 
The claim of the Pope to tax the clergy for a 
crusade gradually helped the king to break 
down clerical immunities on this head The 
crown demanded grants from the spiritualit} , 
who consideied these demands in Convoca- 
tion In this wa} the clerical assembly 
took part in secular business, and the clergy 
became more definitely organised into an 
estate of the realm They were recognised as 
such by Edwaid I in his Parliament of 1296, 
to which he summoned the proctois of chapters 
and of the parochial clergy But the clergy 
preferred to tax themselves m Convoca- 
tion, and therefoie did not form a clerical 
estate Probabl} they considered that they 
were snf&ciently represented by the lordfe 
spiritual [Convocation] 

The clergy m the IMiddle Ages were a 
wealthy body Their share of indirect taxa 
tion was neaily a third of the whole amount 
Their landed estates were spread over England, 
and their revenues from tithes and ofienngs 
were still greater The monastic orders 
especially were good farmers, and did much 
to bring the soil of England under cultivation 
The clergy weie mild landlords, and stimulated 
the national industry The numbers of the 
clergy weie very large, and the} weie taken 
fiom eveiy class of socict} Even villeins 
sought 01 dm ition is a me ms of obtaining free- 
dom But the wealth of the Chuich was un- 
equally divided Pluiahties were common, 
and many of the higher clergy were devoted to 
the business of the btate Parishes were not 
veil seived, in spite of the number of clergy 
Very many of them were chaplains, or were 
endowed by private peisons to sa} masses for 
their dead Abuses grew up m proportion as 
the mechanism of the English Church was 
broken down by Papal interference, and 
appeals to Rome rendered futile the authority 
of the bishops TiU the begmmng of the 
thirteenth century the clerical order was 
amongst the most resolute suppoiters of 
natural liberties against the crown The 
growth of clerical corruption gave weight 
to the attacks of the Lollards upon the 
clergy, and the clergy finding themselves 
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threatened made closer alliance with the 
crown Yet tlie clergy, though ready to unite 
m defence of their own piivileges, never 
made a compact pohtical power They were 
divided amongst themselves The regular 
clergy opposed the seculars, the monks 
disliked the friars, Dominicans were set 
against Franciscans In current pohtics the 
clergy were as much divided as the nation 
They represented the education of the 
country, and their influence was spread into 
every class Their moral influence was not 
so good The excessive number of clergy, 
their wealth and idleness, rendered them on 
the whole frivolous The obligation of 
celibacy was frequently evaded by con- 
cubinage, for which m some cases hcences 
•were purchased from bishops 

After the Eeformation the wealth of the 
Church and the number of the clergy weie 
greatly diminished The connection with the 
Papacy ceased, and the clergy became closely 
united with the crown Ecclesiastical courts 
were not, however, abolished and under 
Elizabeth a new court, the Court of High 
Commission, was created for the purpose of 
exercising the powers of the royal supiemacy 
Elizabeth used the bishops as State officials 
for the purpose ol reducmg to umformity the 
body of the clergy The clergy were allowed 
to marry , but were ill-provided for, and no 
longer had an intellectual superiority over the 
laity In the struggle against Popery on one 
side and Puntamsm on the other, the clergy 
became more and more firm adherents of the 
royal prerogative The State, in its desire for 
internal unity, recognised no other religious 
system save that of the Church of England, and 
refused to extend its limits At the same time 
the Court of High Commission was used to 
sanction oppressive proceedings on the part 
of the crown The Great EebeUion destroyed 
monarchy and Church alike, and at the 
Eestoration the clergy returned as staunch 
Tories Even the avowed intention of James 
II to re-estabhsh Romanism did not, m the 
eyes of some of the clergy , justify the Revo- 
lution Nearly four hundred followed Arch- 
bishop Bancroft m resigning their benefices 
rather than take the oath of allegiance to 
Wilham III 

The clergy of the seventeenth and the 
early part of the eighteenth century as a 
body were poor, and very many of the in- 
cumbents laboured with their own hands 
Ecclesiastical incomes were still very un 
equally divided, and there was a greit 
difiPerence between the wealthy and learned 
clergy and the ordinary incumbents, who 
were on the same level as their people 
The first attempt to raise the position of the 
poorer clergy was made by Queen Anne, who 
resigned the claims of the crown on annates 
and first-fruits, dues levied by the Pope on 
benefices which had passed into the hands of 
the crown Out of these dues was formed a 


fund, known as “ Queen Anne’s Bounty,’’ for 
the augmentation of small livings From 
this time the average position ot the clcigy 
has slowly increased In 18^6 i body cilltd 
Ecclesiastical Commissionois was^cstablishcd 
for the improved management and distii- 
hution of the revenues of the Chui(h I ho 
number of clergy att iched to c ithcdi ils w xs 
reduced, and the surplus revenues aio applit d 
to the increase of small bcnehccs In the 
same year the Tithes Commutation Act con- 
verted tithes into a rent chaige upon the 
land, and so ended the numerous disputes 
between the clergy and then paiisluoncis 
which the system ol tithes encouiagcd 

From the reign of Anne the cloij 3 \ ceased 
to have any direct political importance In 
1717 the sittings of Convocation weie practi- 
cally suspended Since Anne’s reign no bishop 
has held any office ot State During the 
eighteenth century the clergy wcio not 
zealous in the discharge of their duties, till,, a 
new stimulus was gi\ en to religious zeal by 
the Wesleyan mo\ement The clcigy were 
content to rest on their position as officeis of 
a Church *‘by law established,” and Iheie 
were many scandals in reference to simonixc il 
appomtments The Tractanan mo\ ement of 
1833 did much to deliver the Chuich fioni 
Erastianism, and to develop the zeal of tho 
clergy In 1838 the Pluralities Act did awxy 
with many of the abuses caused by tho non- 
residence of wealthy clergymen at the bene- 
fices whose revenues they recei\ ed 

Pohtically the clergy ha\e been gradually 
deprived of exclusive privileges, and tho 
State has removed aU the disabilities which 
it had formerly placed on those who were not 
members of the Established Church I he 
clergy are now subject to the samo juus- 
diction as laymen in all ci\il matters As 
regards their orthodox-v, their moials, and 
the conduct of their ministrations, they aro 
subject to the jurisdiction of their bishops 
and to the law of the Church T ho pi oc ( dm o 
of the Bishops’ Court is regulate d by tho 
Church Discipline Act, 1840 A})peal8 from 
this court were formerly made to a (buit of 
Delegates appointed by tho king but in 
1832 this was tiansferrod to tho king in 
Council [Chluch ] 

Admission into the clencal body is given 
by episcopal oidination Candidates must 
have reached the ago of twenty-thioo, must 
prove themselves fit in charm ter, edutaiion, 
and orthodoxy, and must show that Ihty 
have a definite sphere withm which they can 
exercise their clerical functions Jiy atnon 
law, ordination conferred an indolihlo cha- 
racter on the recipient, and a clergyman 
could not relinquish the priesthood Tho 
Clerical Disahilitus Act (1870) provides 
that a clergyman may execute a deed of re- 
linquishment, which IS to ho recorded by his 
bishop in the diocesan registry After this 
registration, the priest or deacon is incapable 
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o± officuting as such, and loses all his rights 
as a cloigvmin 

To onible the clci gy to dischaige their 
duties moie efifiueutly, the State exempts 
them liom^citam civil responsibilities They 
t mnot bo compelled to serve on a jury or 
to hold any temporal ofiice Ecclesiastical 
io\cnues cannot be seized in payment oi 
debts, but lie subject to sequesUation, %e y 
the chuichwardcns pay the sum due out of 
the piofits oi the benefice, after makmg pro- 
MSion foi the peiiormance of the services of 
the Ohuich On the other hand, the clergy 
libour undei ceitain disabihties owing to 
their spiritual avocations They are pro 
hibitcd liom trading, and may not sue for 
debts due fiom commercial transactions In 
1800 thej were declared incapable of being 
elected members of the House of Commons 
Stubbs and Haddan Councils Wilkins Cotit 
cilia Stubbs, Constitutional History ch xix 
JPerr^ Histoi y oj the Chw cli of England Short 
Hmtoi y oJ the Cfiui ch of England Blackstone 
• Commentaries, book iv [M C ] 

^^Clevicis Laicos” are the opening 
words of the famous Bull issued by Pope 
Boniface VIII , forbidding the kmg to take, 
or the clergy to pay, taxes on their eccle- 
siastical revenues The result of this was 
that, in 1297, Archbishop Winchelsey refused 
to agree to a money giant, wheieupon Ed- 
ward I outlawed the cleigj, and confiscated 
the estates of the see of Canterbury Upon 
this, many of the clergy gave in, but the 
archbishop still held out, till eventually a 
compromise was made, whereby Winchelsev 
promised that if the king would confirm the 
charters, he would do his best to obtam 
monej fiorn the clergy, the Pope havmg de- 
clared that his prohibition did not ajSect 
voluntiry grants for purposes of national 
defence [Co^^IRMATIo Cahtarum ] 

Cleveland, Barb vba Yilliers, Duchess 
or {b lUOyd 1709), was the daughter of Lord 
Gr mdi&on, and wife of Eoger Palmer About 
1659 she becimo one of Charles II 's mis- 
ti esses In 1662 her husband was made Earl 
ot C istlemaine, and it is as Lady Castlemame 
that his wife is generally known Her beauty 
and strong will gave hoi immense influence 
at couit, while in the number of her in 
trigius she almost eclipsed the king In 1670 
she was ere itod Duchess of Cle\ eland, and 
shortlj fiftcrwaids left England for Prance, 
where sIk spent the rest of her hfe In 1705 
she inaiiiod liobcrt (Beiii) Fielding, but the 
marriage was subsequent! j annulled, on the 
ground of the husband’s hx-ving committed 
bigamy Of her sons by Charles II , the 
oldest became Duke of Cleveland, the second 
Duke of Grafton, and the youngest Duke 
of Northumberland 

Hamilton Memoiis of Qiammont Pepys, 
Xhary Evelyn, Dial y 

Clifford, loHb, Loud {d 1461), was the 
son of Thomas, Lord CJifiEoid, who fell m the 


first battle of St Albans He was a strong 
Lancastrian, and took part in the battle of 
Wakefield, after which, in revenge for his 
father’s death, he killed in cold hlood the 
voung Earl of Kutland, son of the Duke of 
York In 1461 he was defeated and slam at 
Ferrybridge 

Clifford, Thomas, Lord {b 1630, 1673), 
descended from an old Catholic familj , highly 
distinguished himself hy his bravery in the 
Dutch War of 1665, and m 1666 was made a 
Priv^ Councillor He joined the Cabal 
ministry in 1667, and took a prominent part 
in the Treaty of Dover, and m advocating the 
war with Holland In 1672 he was made 
Lord High Treasurer and a baion In 1673 
the passing of the Test Act compelled him, 
as a Catholic, to resign his office, and shortly 
afterwards he died Clifford was one of the 
most zealous Cathohes at court, and therefore 
a strong advocate of tolerance of all rehgious 
opinions [Cabal ] 

Eanke Hist of Eng 

Clinton, Edward, Lord (J 1512, 1684), 

an able commander and astute diplomatist, 
was, in 1550, appointed Lord High Admiral 
of England, ha\ing in the previous year held 
the post of Governor of Boulogne On the 
accession of Elizabeth, he was confirmed in 
his office of Lord High Admiial, though he 
had just before shovn some want of energy 
whilst commanding the fleet in the expedition 
against Brest, loo8 He subsequently became 
a trusted adviser of Ehzabeth, and m 1569 
did much to suppress the rising in the 
North In lo72 he was created Earl of Lm- 
coln, and in the same year sent to Pans to 
ratify the treaty with France His pohey 
was strongly anti-Spanish 

Clinton, George {b 1739, 1812), Yice- 

President of the United States, entered Con- 
gress May 15, 1775, and •voted for indepen 
dence In 1776 he was a deputy to the New 
York Piovmcial Congress He was appointed 
hiigadier-general, and defended Forts Mont- 
gomery and Clinton against Sir H Clinton, 
Oct , 1777 He was choson Governor of New 
York in 1777 and 1795, and Yice President of 
the Union 1804—12 

Clinton, Sir Henry (b 1738, d 1795), a 
grandson of the sixth Earl of Liucoln On 
the prospect ot a rupture with the American 
colonies, he was sent out with Howe and 
Burgoyne m command of reinforcements He 
distinguished himself at Bunker Hill, and was 
soon afterwards despatched to Charleston 
He was appointed commandant of Long 
Island He did not, however, hold it long, 
as he was compelled to capitulate to Gates 
In January, 1778, he was appointed com- 
mander in-chief in America, and was fairly 
successful in this position In 1780 he made 
an expedition to South Carohna and captured 
Charleston, and at one time had almost won 
back the Carohnas and Georgia This cam- 
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paign was stamed l)^ his tdiupermg with 
General Arnold to induce him to deliver up 
West Point — a transaction which cost Major 
Andre’s life — he failed also to succour Corn- 
wallis Circumstances which would ha\ e tiiod 
a muqh greater general than he, were opposed 
to him, and he was superseded On his return 
to England a pamphlet war of mutual re- 
criminations ensued between the two generals 
He was afterwards Governor of Limeiick, and 
in 1793 was transferred to Gibraltar, in com 
mand of which post he died m December, 1795 
Bancioft Hist of America Grordo-rL, Ameiican 
Bevolution Cliutou s Nai i ative 1782 and Obsei 
vations on Coinwalhs s Ansioei 1783 

Clinton, Sir Henry, G C B {d 1830), 
entering the army in 17b7, first saw 
active service, as aide-de-camp to the Duke 
of York, in the campaigns of 1793 — 4 in the 
Ketherlands On his return to England in 
1795, he was appointed lieut colonel of the 
66th, and proceeded to the West Indies to 
join his regiment There he served under 
Sir Kalph Abercromby, and was present at 
most of the expeditions against the different 
islands On his return from the West Indies, 
he served under Lord Cornwallis in Ireland, 
as his aide de-camp, and was present at the 
surrender of the Irench invading force at 
Balbnamuck In April, 1799, he was at 
tached to Lord William Bentinck on a 
mission to the Austro Russian army in 
Horthem Italy, and was present at the 
battles of Trebiaand Nom, and the siege of 
Ale««sandna Being afterwards appointed to 
join Suwarof, he was with him throughout 
the enterprising campaign in Switzerland 
On his return to England he was appointed 
adjutant-general in India, where he served 
under Lake at the battle of Lasswaree, and 
where he remained until the spring of 1805 
In 1806 he commanded the Guards in Sicily, 
and held Syracuse from December, 1806, to 
the following November He was then 
appointed to the command of a brigade in 
Sir John Moore’s expedition to Sweden, and 
on his return Became adjutant-general to the 
army in Portugal, in which capacity he was 
present at the battle of Vimiero Almost 
immediately afterwards, he accompanied Sir 
John Moore through the Spanish campaign 
and the retreat to Corunna His next em- 
ployment was in Ireland, where he remained 
two years, until he found a more congenial 
sphere in the command of a division under 
W ellington He rendered conspicuous service 
at Salamanca, and was left in command on 
the Douro when Wellington advanced to 
Madrid, and was present at the siege of 
Burgos For his sen ices he received the 
thanks of Parliament, and obtained pro- 
motion, but continued to serve in Spain, and 
was present at nearly all the battles and 
north of Spain and the south 
of France His last public services were 
rendered to the country at Waterloo, where 


he commanded a division of infantr-v During 
the peace that followed, he had no opportunity 
o± displacing his great tactic il ibilitics 

Hapier, PenmsulavWar Rose, JBiog} aphioal DiH 

Clive, Robert, Lord (/; 1725, 1771), was 

the son ot an obscure countiy gentleman ot 
good lineage, but small foxlune He hid 
been sent to India in the capieity of i wiiti i 
in 1744, and was present at the siiiicndei ol 
Madras to Labourdonn us in 1740 Hk 
eounting-house was little adapted to liis 
genius, and he soon exehinged the pen toi 
the sword Having obtained an ensign’s 
commission, he distinguished him&clt in th< 
opeiationbefoie Devicotta, where he attr ictcd 
the admiration of Major Lawrence (1749) 
He was also present at the disastrous siege ot 
Pondicherry, under Admiial Loscawen By 
this time, the success of the confederation 
which Dupleix had aroused again«t the 
English had rendered the French masters ot 
aU bouth India Clive successtully poisuad^ri 
Mr Saunders, Governor of Madias, to illow 
him to undeHake the celebrated expedition 
to Arcot, which, b^ dividing the toiccs ot 
the enemy, saved the English gairison 
cooped up in Tnchmopoly Olive’s detone < 
of Arcot laid the foundation of tho British 
Empire in India After fifty days tho troops 
of Chunda bahib raised the siege A sciics ot 
successes, culminating at Tnchmopoly, led io 
the surrender of the French general D’ Aiiteiul 
to Chunda Sahib, and this in its turn brought 
about the recall and disgrace ot Duplcix Alti t 
the capture of Coulong and Chmglcput — two 
strong places in the Carnatic — Clive returned 
to England, in 1752, with his health greatly 
impaired He was recei\od with great dis- 
tinction by the Company and by tho 
ministers, and on his return to India was 
appoinled Governor of Fort St Daiid In 
1756 Clive was entrusted with the task ot 
revenging the tragedy of the B1 ick Hole ot 
Calcutta (q V ) on Surajah Dowhh With 
Admiral Watson in command of the fioet, h(‘ 
soon reco'veied Calcutta, and forced tho nabob 
to treat for peace But no sooner had Cine 
been called away than Surajah Dowlah b( gun 
to intngue with the French It was evident 
that the English power was in sonous dangei 
unless a prompt blow were stiuck , and Chve, 
after entering into negotiations with tho 
nabob’s discontented subjects, utterly do 
feated the native army at Plassoy (1757) 
Meer Jaffier was appointed to tho govern- 
ment of Bengal, but his follow-traitor, 
Omichund, whose services had boon secured 
by a forged promise of £300,000, received 
nothing From the new nabob Chve ob 
tamed for the Company a concession of the 
land 600 yards around the Mahratta Bitch, 
and the zemindary rights of tho country 
lying to the south of Calcutta The victory 
of Plassey was followed by the assassination 
of Surajah Dowlah , the reconstitution of the 
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government of Calcutta, with Clive at its 
Hoad , the rout of the inviding army of 
Gehut, tho hoii ot the Mogul Empire (1759) 
and tho loturn of Clive to England, in 1760 
On his retifern, he was received with great 
distinction hy all ranks, and honoured with 
an Irish peerage In 1765 he returned once 
more to India, as Governor of Bengal, pledged 
to reform the luxury and corruption of the 
civil scivmts of the Company — ^who had made 
luge fortunes b) the cruellest extortion — and 
to settle tho distuibed affairs of Bengal He 
put an end to these practices by enforcing 
the 1 iws prohibiting the acceptance of presents 
from the natives , while, at the same time, he 
raised the pay of the civil service by appro 
pnating to this purpose the proceeds of the 
salt monopoly The Nabob of Moorshedabad 
[Meer Cossim] was pensioned off, the 
dowannyof Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa was ob- 
tained for the Company by imperial firman, and 
a mutiny in the army was successfully quelled 
In 1767 Clive finally returned to England 
with his health shattered hy severe attacks of 
disc ise, when his enemies in the India House 
tried to impeach him for corrupt practices, 
but tho House of Commons passed a resolu 
tion that “Kohert Lord Clive had rendered 
great and meritorious services to his country ” 
Broken, however, by the pressure of hodxly 
and mental suffering, he put an end to his 
existence in November, 1774 [India, East 
India Company ] 

Mill India Macaulay Essays Gleier, Jnfe of 
Clive Sir J Malcolm, Life of Clive [B S ] 

Clontarf, The Battle or, was fought on 
Enday, April 23, 1014 Brian Boru (q v ) 
and his son, at the head of the Irish of 
Munster, Connaught, Meath, and Ulster, 
were opposed to the Ostmen (q v ) of Ireland, 
reinforced by their countrymen from the 
Baltic and the Oikneys, and supported by 
tho Leinster Irish The result was a victory 
for Bmn , but both he and his son fell in the 
fight Tho Banes are said to have lost 
6,000 men, and they never became formidable 
to the native Irish after this defeat 

Niala Saga Annals of Imisfall 

Cloxitarfy Mpeting at A monster 
mooting in support of tho Kepeal of the 
Union was to bo hold on this historical spot 
on Oct 8, 1843 Tho government issued a 
pioclamition for its prevention, and military 
precautions were taken O’ Connell (q v ) and 
the priests exerted themselves to keep the 
people from assembling, and succeeded, in 
spitt of tho short notito given But it thus 
became evident that O’Connell would not 
fight, and that the Repeal movement was 
virtually dead 

Annual Regisiei (1843) , May Const Eist 

COLose The, are certain Records of 

the crown containing letters, mandates, &c , 
of a private nature They begin in 1204, and 
treat of an infinite variety of subjects They 


are of very great importance m the thirteenth, 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries as contain- 
ing materials for local and family histones, 
and also as shedding light on many obscure 
parts of our national annals The Close Rolls 
of John and the fiist eleven yeais of Henry III 
have been printed by the Record Commission 
under the editoiship of Sir T Hardj 

Oloster-Seven, The Conv^ention of 
(1757), was one of the incidents of the Seven 
Years War In July, the English com- 
mander, the Duke of Cumberland, was de- 
feated at Hastenbeck by the French Hameln, 
Gottingen, Hanover, Bremen, and Verhen 
were occupied hy the French Cumberland 
retired under Stade, but his communications 
with the Elbe were soon out off He there- 
fore accepted the mediation of the Kmg of 
Denmark, and on Sept 8 signed a convention 
with the Duke of Richelieu The terms were, 
that the assailing troops, such as those of 
Hesse and Brunswick, should be sent home, 
and that the Hanoverians under Cumberland 
should pass the Elbe, and be dispersed mto 
different quarters of cantonments, leaving only 
a garrison at Stade The convention was v ery 
violently denounced in Prussia, and in Eng- 
land it was generally looked upon as extremely 
disgraceful But perhaps Cumberland took 
the wisest course under the circumstances 
The French were in vastly superior force, and 
his own army was ill-disciphned and not to be 
depended on in any waj The convention was 
not ngidly kept on either side, and was sub- 
sequently, at the suggestion of Pitt, repu- 
diated by the English, and the Hanoverian 
army equipped afresh 

Stanhope Hist of Eng Jj&ckj Hist of Eng 

ClovesliO was the place where synods 
were held in Anglo Saxon times There 
have been numerous conjectures as to its 
situation, but it may perhaps be identified 
with Cliffe-at-Hoo, m Kent, though it is also 
said to be a place nearer London 

See for the discussion of the subject, Mr 

Kerslake s pamphlet On the Supi emacy ofMei cia 

Club, The, was a name given to the 
Parliamentary majority of the Scotch Parlia- 
ment, 1689, who used to meet in a tavern in 
Edinburgh to concert their measures against 
the government The Club, which was com 
posed of various elements, including Tories, 
discontented Whigs, and men of other poh- 
tical creeds, soon attained considerable power, 
and proved an immense hmdrance to the 
government In 1690 its chief members, 
Annandale, Ross, and Montgomery, began to 
intngue with the Jacobites, the result being 
the revelation of the Montgomery plot 

Clyde, Colin Campbell, Lord (3 1792, 
d 1863), entered the army at an early age, and 
first saw service in the Pemnsular War He 
received his lieutenant-colonelcy in 1832, and 
in the Chinese War in 1842 went out m 



command of his regiment, the 98th In the 
Sikh War of 1848 — 9 he obtained considerable 
distmotion, was wounded at Chilhanwallah, 
and largel> contributed to the victory of 
Goojerat In the Crimean War he was m 
command of the Highland Brigade, and 
greatly distinguished himself at the Alma, 
after which battle he received the personal 
thanks of Lord Baglan On the morning 
of the battle of Balaclava, the Highland 
Brigade, under Campbell, was entrusted with 
the defence of the British landing-place, 
and the repulse of a squadion of Russian 
cavalry was one of the results of the 
day’s fighting In July, 18o7, Sir Colm 
Campbell was ordered to India to assume 
command against the mutmeers Leaving 
England at tSiventj-four hours’ notice, he 
arrived at Calcutta on Aug 13, and hastily 
collecting what troops he could, he marched 
on Lucknow, the rehef of which city was 
effected with consummate skill and general- 
ship One after another the rebel strongholds 
were reduced, and Sir Colm’s talents as a 
commander-in chief were hardly more con- 
spicuous than his tact and temper m the 
difficult position in which he was placed On 
the complete suppression of the Mutinv by 
this able general and his brilliant lieutenants, 
Campbell was raised to the peerage, and 
received the thanks of both Houses of Parha- 
ment, with a pension of £2,000 a 5 ear He 
was created a field-marshal shortly before his 
death 

Eaye, Sepoy War Kinglake Invmion of the 
Cl imea 

Cobbett, William (d 1762, d 1835), the 
son of a Surrey farmer, was bom at Earnham 
After spending some years as a solicitor s clerk 
and a private m the army, he went to America 
in 1792, and opened a bookseller’s shop m 
Philadephia Here he issued a senes of 
pamphlets under the title of “ Peter Porcu- 
pine ” In 1801 he returned to England and 
set up a mornmg paper, m which he warmly 
supported Mr Pitt This failed, and he after- 
wards started the Weekly ^eg%stet At first 
he was patronised by the ministry, but in 1805 
he became an eager Radical, and a formidable 
opponent to the ministry In 1810 he was 
prosecuted for some remarks on a mihtary 
flogging, and imprisoned for two years, but 
stiD. continued to write It was at this time 
that he issued Twopenny Tosh, a senes of 
papers wherewith he harassed the admimstra 
tion In 1817 he again settled in America, 
but returned in 1819 and took an active part 
' in the trial of Queen Caroline He also un- 
successfully contested Coventry and West- 
minster Renewing his attention to agn- 
culture, he took a farm, and attempted to 
introduce Indian corn as a staple aiticle of 
English produce, but the project proved a 
failure In 1831 he was prosecuted for pub- 
lishing a libel with intent to rouse discontent 
in the minds of the labourers In defending 


himself he made a defiant speech, declaring 
that “the Tories had ruled the country 
with rods, but the Whigs seouiged it with 
scorpions” The jury disigieed and he 
was discharged In 1832 he was# (.turned to 
the Reformed Parliament for OHham Tho 
exertion of speaking on tho Maiquis of 
Chandos’s motion on agricultural distress on 
May 25, 183o, and remaining late to aote 
were too much for him He went down 
to his farm early next moiinng, and died 
three weeks afterwaids BLe was a most 
prolific and popular writer, and the vigour of 
his style and his extraordinar;^ mastery of 
the resources of the language have been 
deservedly praised Among his works are 
the Tarhamentmy JECisto'ty to 12 vols , 

a well known and useful compilation , the 
FoUtical Fegistet , Cottage Jbeonomy j and a 
translation of Marten’s Law of Nations 

There is a good sketch of Cohbett in Lord 
Balling Eistoi ical Characters 

Cobden, Richarb {& 1804, d 1865), wits 
born at Midhurst, in Sussex, and became early 
in life a traveller for a cotton firm, settling in 
Lancashire In 1830 he started a business in 
partnership with some of his relatives He was 
highly successful in his new sphere of work, 
and travelled abi oad in Greece, Turkey, and 
the United States, in the interest of tho house 
to which he belonged ( 1 834 — 3 5) On his return 
from the latter country he addressed several 
letters on economical and pohtical subjects 
to the Manehestej TmeSf strongly advocating 
the theories of his later yeais, peace, retrench 
ment, non interference, and free trade Mean 
while the Anti-Corn Law League had been 
established at Manchester (1838), and when 
Mr Cobden and Mr Bright joined its ranks, 
thej roused its energies to the full At the 
election of 1841, when Lord Melbourne made 
his appeal to the country in favour of a fixed 
duty on corn, Mr Cobden was elected mcmbei 
for Stockport He now had every oppor- 
tunity of advocating his views, and at last Su 
Robert Peel declaied himself in favour of the 
repeal of the Corn Laws (1845) and repo iled 
them the following 5 ear Sir Robert P( ( 1 on 
this occasion paid a j ust ti ibute to Mr Cobd( n’s 
efforts While absent on tho Continent, Mr 
Cobden was icturned for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire (1847) He had before this refused 
to jom Lord Russell s ministiy, but offered a 
strong opposition to tho Derby government of 
1852, and the Coalition cabinet of Lord Abet- 
deen He condemned the war with Russia en- 
tirely , and in this matter, though he succeeded 
in causing a dissolution of Parliament by 
carrjning a vote condemning tho pio^'oedings of 
Sir John Bowring m China, his couise was so 
distasteful to his constituents that ho did not 
offer himself again for the West Ridmg, and 
remained out of Parliament till 1859, when 
he was elected, in his absence, for Rochdale 
In 1860 he negotiated the commercial treaty 
with the French , but always steadily refused 
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to take office To his latest 3. ears he oon- 
tinued an ardent advocate of free trade, 
and was one of the few English politicians 
who, in the early j ears of the American Civil 
War, were Voidy supporters of the Northern 
States He died on the 2nd April, 1865 

J Morley Life of Richard Cohden W Eobert- 
sou Lije and Titrus oj John Bnght 

Cobham, Eleanor, was first the 
mistress and then the wife of Humphrey, 
Duke of Grioucester, to whom she was 
married in 1426 She was the daughter of 
Reginald, Loid Cobham In 1441 she was 
arraigned on a charge of treason and witch- 
craft, and it appeared that two of her 
accomplices had by her orders constructed a 
waxen image of King Henr> VI , which they 
graduall;y melted before a fire, it being ex- 
pected that the king s life would waste 
away as the image was acted upon by the 
heat In the e\ent of Henry’s death, the 
Djjke of Gloucester, as the nearest heir of 
the house of Lancaster, would have succeeded 
to the throne For these crimes Eleanor 
Cobham was compelled to do pubhc penance 
in the streets of London, and was imprisoned 
for life in the Isle of Man 

Cobham, William Brooke, Lore {d 
1598), was Warden of the Cmque Ports 
when Bailly’s treasonable letters were captured 
m 1571 , by his connivance, Leslie, Bishop of 
Boss, was enabled to change the packet before 
it was laid before the Council In 1578 he 
was sent on a mission to the Low Countries, 
in conjunction with Sir Francis Walsmgham, 
and again in I088 with Lord Derby, Sir 
James Croft, and Sir Am;^ as Paulet, as his 
companions He was subsequently created 
Lord Chamberlain 

Cobham, Lord [Oldcastle ] 

Cochrane, Bobert, a stonemason, was the 
favourite and principal advisei of James HI 
of Scotland, whom ho is said to have instigated 
to murdei his bi other, the Eail of Mar On 
Mar’s dtath, Cochiane obtained a grant of his 
estates, a ciicumstance which roused the 
Scotch nobles to fury No audience could be 
obtained with the king except through his 
favourite He was hanged, together with 
some othoi fa-vouritos of the king, at tho 
bridge of Laudor, b> Archibald “Bell-the- 
Cat,” in 1482 

Cochrane, Thomas [Dundonald ] 

Codrmgton, Christopher {b 1668, 
d 1711), was born in Barbadoes, and having 
served with distinction in Europe, being 
present at tho siege of Namur, was rewarded 
with tho post of Governor of the Leeward 
Islands In 1703 ho planned and earned out 
the attack on the French at Guadaloupe 

Codrington, Admiral Sir Edward (5 
1770, d isfl) entered the navy in 1783, and 
was present at the battles ofi: the Be Croix and 
Trafalgar, he accompanied the expedition 


to Walcheren, and was employed ofi the 
coast of Spain co operating with the Cata- 
lonian patriots durmg the Peninsular War 
During the war with the United States 
which followed, he was promoted to the rank 
of rear-admiral In 1815 he was nominated a 
K C B , was promoted to the rank of vice- 
admiral, 1821, and was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the Mediterranean squadron, 1826 
It was in this capacity that he took the lead- 
ing part in the battle of Navanno, Oct 20, 
1827 In reward for this, Codrmgton was 
advanced to the dignity of the Grand Cross 
of the Bath, while from the Emperor of 
Bussia he received the Grand Cross of St 
George, and from the Kmg of France the 
Grand Cross of St Louis But at home 
opinions were divided as to the necessity of 
what the Duke of Wellington called “ an un- 
toward event,’ and Sir Edward was thought to 
have been unduly influencedhyhisPhiDiellenic 
ideas, he was recalled m Apnl, 1828 He 
obtained the rank of full admiral, and was 
appomted in 1839 commander-m-chief at 
Portsmouth In 1832 he had been elected 
for Bevonport in the Liberal mterest, and 
was re elected in 1835 and 1837 , hut resigned 
his seat upon taking the command at Ports- 
mouth 

Coggesball, Balph op, wrote a chronicle 
extending from 1066 to 1 224 The earlier part 
is a compil ition from vanous sources, hut from 
1187 this chronicle is important and valuahle 
Beyond the fact that Balph was Abbot of 
Coggesball from 1207 to 1210, and resigned 
m the latter year on account of lU-health, 
nothmg IS known of him 

Balph of Coggesball s Chronicle is pubhshed 
in the EoUs Series 

Coinage The Britons first learnt the 
art of coming from the Gauls about a hun- 
dred years before the invasion of Julius 
Cassar The Gaulish native coinage at this 
era consisted chieflv of rude imitations of 
the gold staters of Philip II of Macedon, 
which almost from the time that they were 
struck, or say from about b c 300, began to have 
a currency m that country These copies 
passed over into Britain, and were again m 
their turn copied still more rudely by the 
Biitons The coins of Philip which thus 
afi:orded a prototype to both the Gaulisb and 
British coins, represented upon one side the 
laureate head of Apollo (or possibly Ares or 
Heracles), and on the reverse a two-horse 
chariot or biga The British imitations of 
these pieces are so rude that at first sight no 
resemblance between the original and tho 
copy can be detected The barbarous 
artists, unable to copj the head, have repre- 
sented it by only a few lines and dots, and 
have at last confined their attempts at copy- 
ing to the hair and the laurel wreath On 
the reverse, the chaiiot and charioteer have 
almost, or totally disappeared, and the horse 
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IS barely recognisable At first the British 
currenc\ was entirely of gold, but a sboit time 
before the Roman invasion, silver, copper, and 
tin coins were also issued These begin by 
being imitations of the gold coinage but after 
wards copied the silver and other metal coins 
of G-aul The British coins were at first entirely 
without legend, but about the time of the 
Roman invasion names began to appear upon 
them Some of these names are otherwise 
known to history, as is, for example, Ouno 
belinos, the Oymbelme of Shakespeare A1 
though Caesar’s invasion did not immediately 
affect the political condition of the country, a 
tendency to imitate the Roman civilisation 
/'which was beginning to take a firm hold in 
Gaul) set in in Britain, and of this there is 
abundant evidence on the coins The Mace 
donian tjpe gradually disappears, and we 
have designs copied from the contemporary 
Roman coinage 

After the subjugation of South Britain by 
the Romans, the regular imperial series was 
substituted for the native currency , the British 
towns of mintage being Londimum and 
Camulodunum (Colchester) The last Roman 
coins struck in Britain were probably some 
which bear the name of Magnus Maximus the 
usurper and which were apparently issued 
m A D 383 

From this time forward a considerable 
mterval occurs Doubtless, Roman coins 
were still current in Britain, though as time 
went on they must have diminished in 
numbers Then came the nse of the Saxon 
currency The first coins issued b\ the 
Saxons seem to have been some small silver 
pieces usually called sceattas weighing twenty 
grams, and bearing generally no name, whose 
precise date, on this account, it would be 
very hard to determine Those of the sceattas 
which are probably the latest are some 
which have Runic letters, and which can be 
dated in the middle of the seventh century 
While we are speaking of those coins it is the 
proper place to notice a series of copper 
pieces, very hke the sceattas in size and shape, 
which were confined altogether to the king- 
dom of Northumbria, and which belong to a 
rather later period than the sceattas, namel>, 
to the eighth and part of the ninth centuiies 
They are called st^cas 

We then come to the com which long 
remamed almost the sole monej of the Eng- 
lish, with the insignificant exception of a tew 
gold corns, which were struck from time to time 
This was the penny It was copied from the 
silver denaims, which m the course of the 
eighth century, and under the Carolmgian 
dynasty had come to supplant the gold currency 
ot the Merovingian time The pennv, like the 
Carolmgian denarius, was a thin and flat silver 
com, weighing some twentj to twenty four 
grams the full weight being twenty four, 
whence the twenty-four grains which make up 
our pennyweight The usual type of the penn> 


showed on one side a rude head or bust, in- 
tended conventionally to represent that of 
the king, whose mine was written round 
the head, while on the reverse^ the piece 
showed some device, most frequ^tlj a term 
of cross aiound this device was wiittcn the 
name of the mone} er, % ( 2 , the fabricatoi oi the 
com, and of the town in which the piece w is 
made The pennies begin with Ofia, King of 
Mercia (a d 75o — 794), and they continue 
(with trifling exceptions) the sole English 
coins until the reign of Edward I (1272) 

The student must he placed upon his 
guaid against confounding the actual 
denominations of coins with the denommi- 
tions of money of account In early times 
calculations were constantly made in money 
of account which was unrepresented hy 
anv coined pieces This was a reminis- 
cence of the da^s when money was com- 
puted altogether b;^ weight In fact, it 
may be said that the name of almost ever> 
com wKich has ever existed has denominaffed 
a weight before it denominated a coined 
piece {e g , the Greek state} , the Jewish 
shelel, &c ) The Saxon money of account was 
of two kinds One was derived from thoir 
weight system, which was a combination of 
the Roman, and a non-Roman Teutonic 
system, and whose chief denominations were 
the pound and the mm 1 The second mono> 
of account was simply taken from the Roman 
(or Byzantine) gold coin, the sohdus, which 
in English was called the shilling We fre- 
quently read of sums computed in pounds, 
marks, and shillings Occasionally a solidus 
m gold was actually struck Tho value of 
these mone> s of account relative to the current 
coin has remained unaltered The pound 
contained twent;^ shillings, or 240 pence , tho 
mark two-thirds of the pound, or 160 pence 
The mark eventually fell out of use, leaving 
the three forms of money hy which we still 
compute — the pound (liber), the shilling 
(sohdus), and the penny (deniiius) Irom 
these Latin names come om svmbols, £, s , d 
The Norman Conquest produced at first no 
matenal alteration m the English coinage 
The penny continued to bo the sole currency 
down to the reign of Edward I Tho pennies 
of the first two Williams woro as varied m 
their types as those of any previous monarch 
but after these reigns the typos diminished 
rapidly in number, and from the timo of 
Edward I downwards, through many subse 
quent reigns, this coin was made upon one 
uniform pattern, which showed on the obv erse 
a full face crowned, and on the reverse a long 
cross, the whole dispUying a distinctly 
architectural design The groat (first comod 
in the reign of Edward I ) was in ty pe almost 
identical with the penny The next important 
change was made hy Edward III , who mtro 
duced a gold c urrency into England For a long 
penod in the Middle Ages — ^that is to say, from 
the hegmnmg of the ninth century to the 
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middle of the thirteenth— the gold corns in 
use in Western Europe had been supplied by 
the Empeiors of Byzantium, whence these 
pieces ac qn%ed the name of bezants Florence 
and A^enic^ in the course of the thirteenth 
century, instituted a gold currenc} of their 
own, and this example was speedily followed 
by other countries of Europe Henry III 
had made the experiment of a gold coinage 
by striking gold pennies worth thirty times 
as much as the silver coins , but this was only 
an experiment Edwaid III introduced a 
regular gold currenc}, first of fio‘i%ns (named 
after the gold com of Florence), and after- 
wards of nobles^ so called on account of the 
fineness of their metal In value they were 
equal to eighty pence— ^ e , to half a mark 
The noble represented on one side the kmg in 
a ship (an allusion to the victory of Slujs), 
and on the other a highly ornamentdl cross 
Half and quartet nobles were issued at the 
same time The type was slightly altered by 
Edward IV , who replaced the reverse cross 
by a sun, and on the side of the ship placed a 
rose, from whence his pieces got the name of 
rose nobles They were also called ryals 
(royals) Siher having dechned in value 
in comparison to gold, the rose nobles were 
now worth ten shillings, and to represent the 
older value of half a mark a new piece was 
struck, having on one side the figure of St 
Michael trampling upon Satan, and on the 
other a ship bearmg a cross This coin was 
called the angel noble, or, more shortly, the 
angel its half was the angelet 

Further changes of importance are to be 
noted in the reign of Henry YII In the 
gold currency , the pound sovet eign was added 
to the pieces already in circulation This 
coin, which was larger than am previously 
struck and current for twenty shillings, re 
presented upon the obverse the king en- 
throned, and on the other side the roj al arms 
over a rose Shilhngs wore now first struck, 
and the type of the groat was changed from 
a front to a side face Henry VIII struck 
some double - sovereigns, as well as half- 
sovereigns, and €t owns or quarter - sove- 
reigns, in gold, and he issued a new t> pe of 
noble (not continued m subsequent reigns) 
called the qeotge noble It nearly resembled 
the angel, but display ed St George in place 
of St Michael on the obverse This king is 
unfaiourably distinguished as the first who 
persistently debased the coinage of this 
country The debasement continued during 
the two following reigns , but in the reign of 
Elij^abeth the coinage was restored to its 
former punty Edward VI first struck the 
crown and the half o own in sih er, as well as 
the sucpcnce In the reign of Mary we ha\e 
sovereigns, rose nobles, angels, half-angels, 
half-crowns, shillings, groats, pence, and the 
divisions of the penn} but in the reign of 
Flimbeth we find the highest complement in 
the number of its denominations which the 


English comage e\ er attained It now con- 
sisted of no less than twenty distinct kinds of 
coin, viz, %n gold, of the sovereign, half-, 
quarter-, and half-quarter so-vereign, rose 
noble or ryal, angel (now equal to a half- 
sovereign), angelet and quarter-angel, crown 
and half-crown , %n siher, of the crown, half- 
crown, shillmg, sixpence, groat, half groat, 
three-penny, and three halfpenny pieces, 
the penny, the three fai things, the half- 
penny, and farthmg Q,ueen Elizabeth also 
struck coins for the use of the East India 
Company, which may be reckoned the begin- 
ning of the Enghsh colomal comage In the 
reign of James I there was no substantial 
alteration, though some of the abo\ e denomi- 
nations were changed, and some abandoned 
The sovereign was now generally known as the 
h oad, and this name was continued through 
the reign of Charles I and through the Com- 
monwealth Charles I struck some pieces of 
the value of three pounds, and subsequently, 
durmg the scarcity of gold which he expe- 
rienced during the Civil War, he melted 
plate and corned it mto silver pieces of the 
values of twenty and of ten shillings 

From the accession of James I until the 
reign of Charles II , considerable fluctuations 
took place m the value of gold, and therefore 
m the value of the chief gold com At one 
time the broad was worth as much as thirty 
shillings In the reign of Charles II it 
became fixed to the somewhat arbitrary value 
of twenty one shillmgs, and as the gold from 
which the money of this reign was made 
came chiefly from the Guinea coast, the 
highest gold corns of this period acquired the 
name of guinea-pounds, or of guineas Hence- 
forth, until nearly the end of the reign of 
George III , the guinea entirely replaced the 
sovereign, and the gold currency, from the 
reign of Charles II to George III , uniformly 
consisted of piece‘5 of five, two one, and half 
gumeas In 1817 George III reintroduced 
the sovereign, and the gumea was abandoned 
save as a money of account The first copper 
penmes, halfpennies, and farthings were coined 
m 1672, and the first bronze corns in 1861 
The coinage of Scotland began at a much 
later date than did that of England With 
the exception of a few rude pennies (imitative 
of the contemporary English coins) struck by 
Danish invaders during the eleventh century, 
we have no Scottish money until the reign of 
David I, about the year 1124 The first 
coinage of Scotland followed as closely as 
possible the tvpes of the English money, 
consistmg, like the English coinage, at first 
exclusn el;y of pemies, and about the end of 
the thirteenth century (David II ) of the penny 
and the gtoat The noble was likewise mt^'O- 
duced by David II , but not continued in 
subsequent reigns But after her long struggle 
for independence had come to an end, Scot- 
land began to issue a senes of new denomina- 
tions, which we will bnefly mention in the 
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order in which they were introduced Robert 
II coined gold pieces called irom their t}pes, 
St Andrew and L%on (having the shield ot 
Scotland upon one side), and equal respec 
tively to a half and a quaiter ot the noble 
These two names and types were afterwards 
united for one piece James 1 struck a coin 
called demy, and equal in lalue to half an 
English noble In the reign of James III were 
issued the first coins in base silver, or billon, 
and of a very low value, which went bj the 
names of plaels and half placl s The Scot 
tish coinage was now completelv separated 
from the Enghsh, though some ot tht nominal 
values were still retained The actual values 
of the Scottish currency deteriorated so 
rapidly that when, in the reign of James YI 
(I ), the coinages of the two countries had to 
be brought mto agreement, the Scottish 
shilling was found to be worth only one- 
twelfth of the English shilhng Therefore, 
when we read of a certain number of shil 
lings Scots, we may prettj generally reduce 
that to the same number of pence in English 
reckoning In the reign of James III we 
notice the introduction of two new gold 
coins, the ndey, which shows the king on 
horseback, and the umcoin, on which that 
animal is holding a shield Divisions of these 
pieces and ot the St Andrew were struck 
Two other gold coins, not differing much 
from these in value, but different m type, 
belong to the reign of James V —viz , the 
ecu, or crown, giving (as the name implies) 
the shield of Scotland on the obverse, and the 
bonnet piece, where the king s bust is repre- 
sented m a square cap The same prince 
coined a billon piece, known as the bawbee, 
a corruption from bae piece in Scottish French 
In the reign of Mary we have a number of 
new coins, which by their names show an 
approach to the contemporary English coinage 
— VIZ , the twenty shilling piece, the ? yal 
in gold, the testoon, equal in ^alue to an 
English sixpence, and a billon piece callea 
hardhead A separate Scottish coinage was 
continued in the reigns of James I and 
Charles I , but the coins were more and more 
assimilated to the English type 
The Irish coinage calls foi little remark 
The Damsh kings of Ireland m the tenth and 
eleventh century struck pennies, some of which 
bear the names of known kings The first 
coins struck after the Anglo-lTorman Conquest 
were issued bj J ohn while still a prince, and 
governor of Ireland Henceforward the Irish 
comage follows that of England, with these 
differences*^that it contains no gold coinage, 
nor the higher denominations- of silver, and is 
generally of a more alloyed metal The harp 
for Ireland and the three crowns are the most 
distinctive types The principal Anglo- 
Irish mint places were Dublin and Water- 
ford Edward IV struck a considerable Irish 
^nency, and at various mints Dublin, Coik 
Drogheda, Limerick, Tnm, Waterford, and 


Wexford During the peiiod that James 11 
remained in Ireland, alter his flight from 
London, he issued a coinage oi bronze, 
generally called gun-mone> wln^ assumed 
the denommition oi coins ot cowespondmg 
size and t;^ pe m silv er On tho accession ol 
William and Mary this coinage loll to its 
metal value, that is to say, a nominal value 
of £22,500 was bought hack lor £040 

The Bev E Ending Annals of iho Coinage of 
England, Ed Hawkms, Ihe knlver Coins of 
England , J Evans I he Coinage of the Anaent 
Britons Dirks Les Anglo Saxons et les Secattas 
E W Cochran Patrick Pecoi ds ojf the Coinage, of 
Scotland J Lindsay, The Coinage oj ihe Hep 
tai chy Id , The Coinage of Scotland Id i he 
Coinage of Ii eland Aquila bmith Insh Coins of 
EdwatdJV , C i Keaiy Ihe Coinage of Western 
EmopefiomKonoiiiis to ChaiLemagne 

[C F K] 

Coke, Sir Edwarb {b lo52, d 1633), 
Chief Justice of England, was horn at 
IVIileham, in Norfolk Alter leaving Cam- 
bridge, he became a member of the Inn^^r 
Temple, and was called to the bar early in 
1578, when his extraordinary ability speedily 
became manifest Appointed Recorder of 
Norwich, lo86, he fulfalied the duties of his 
office with such acuteness thit, in 1592, he 
was made Recorder of London, and in the 
same year Sohcitor General As bpeakor of 
the House of Commons, m 1693, he distin- 
guished himself by the flowery nature of his 
addresses to Elizabeth, and a few months 
later became Attoinev General, m which 
capacity he conducted the prosecution for the 
crown of the Earls of Southampton and 
Essex (1601) In 1603, Coke, who had re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood from James I , 
was the crown prosecutor at the tiial of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, on which occasion he displaj od 
unfeeling harshness and arrogance Three 
jears later Sir Edward Coke was engaged to 
prosecute the conspirators m the Gunpowder 
Plot, and displayed great ahilitv lu his 
management of the ca&e ShortU afterwards 
he became Chief J ustice of the Common Pious, 
and, in 1613, was transferred to the King’s 
Bench and made a Privj Councillor His 
enemies were, however, many and powerful 
Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, Biifkingham, 
and Sir Francis Bacon were hia implacable 
foes, and in 1616 Coke refused to assist 
the court by giving ]udgmont for the 
king in the case of Commend ims, and thus 
gave them an opportunity to procure his 
downfall The Chief Justice wis removed 
from hxs office on the oharg(=) thit in his re- 
ports of decided cases he had introdiuod 
several things in derogation of tho royal 
prerogative The enmity of Bacon con- 
tinued, but Coke, bj the alliance of his 
daughter with a brother of Buckingham, 
regained some small share of the royal favour, 
and was subsequently one of the managers of 
Bacon’s impeachment In 1621 he entered 
Parliament, where he speedily drew upon 
himself the hostility of the court bj bis 
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opposition to monopolies, and bj his deter- 
mined assertion oi the power of Parliament 
At the end ot tho year he was imprisoned in 
the lowc^ but was released alter a few 
months, ai^J continued to t ike an active part 
in Paiiiamentaiy aftaiis, whilst, in 1628, he 
orijymatcd and caiiied the Petition of Pight 
(q V ) bir Edwiid Coke’s reputation as a 
lawyer and is a judge was unequalled in 
his age As the author ot the celebrated 
liepo^ts, 1600 — 161o, and the Commmtaiy 
tipon L%UlotoH, 1628, he is stiU a writer of the 
greatest imxioitance to those who would know 
anything ot tho histoiy ot Enghsh law and 
practice [PSP] 

Coke, Roger, was the authoi of a work 
called DoUcthon oj the State of England dm mg 
the Eoui ZaU lUegm^ Lend , 1697, which is of 
some histoiical value 


Coke, William, in 1662, was made a 
judge ot the Common Pleas He is said to 
hftve been one of the witnesses to the will of 
Edward VI , altering the succession in favour 
of Lady Jane Grrej' , but there is some doubt 
as to whethei he actually signed the document 
He died loo6 


Colckester, generally identified with 
the Roman Camulodunum, was one of the most 
important Roman stations in England Im- 
mense quantities of Roman relics have been 
found here It was an important centre under 
the kings of the West Saxon line, and was 
strongly foitified hj- Edward the Elder It 
appears in Domesdaj as a place of consider- 
able importance In 1218 it was taken by 
Louis of France The town enjoyed con- 
siderahlo trade all through the Middle 
Ages During the Great Rebellion it was 
captured b^ the Ro;j alists under Lord Goring 
in 1648 Fiirfax besieged it for eleven 
weeks, and fin illy took it The abbey was a 
Benedictine foundation,^ instituted in the 
reign of Hcnr'v I , and suppressed after the 
execution of the list abbot for treason in 
1539 Tho town has returned two members to 
Pailiament since 23id Edwaid I It received 
a chartci fiom Richaid I in 1089 


Colckester, Charles Abbot, Lord {b 
1757, d 1829) was educated at Westminster, 
and Christ Church, Oxford, and attained 
much prictico si tho bar He entered 
Parliament m 179o and stropgly supported 
tho Seditious IMn tines’ Bill In 1801 he 
was aT>pointed Chief Secretary for Irmand 
In 1802 ho hecime Speiker of the House 
of Commons, in which capacity he f^ve 
a easting vote against Lord Melville 
Ho strongly oppose d the Catholic Relief Bill, 
effc^cted sexoiil important improvements in 
tho mode of managing business in the 
House, resigned his scat in 1817, and was 
raised to the Pec r ige 


Colet, John (i 1466, (f 1619), Dem of 
St Paul’s, -was the son of Sir Henry Oolet, 


and was educttted at Magdalen College, 
Oxfoid About 1493 he went to the Conti- 
nent, and studied Greek in Italy and Pans, 
makmg the acquaintance of Erasmus and other 
scholais Returning in 1497, he lectured 
at Oxford on Divinity and Gieek In 1505 
he was made Prebendarj- and Dean of St 
Pauls Between loOS and 1512 he founded 
and endowed St Paul’s School Colet was 
one of the most effective of the teachers of 
the “ New Learning ” in England in the 
early pait of the sixteenth centur}?-, and one 
of the most earnest of the knot of churchmen 
who aimed it the reformation and purification 
of the Church of England without actually 
separating fiom Rome 

F SeebohiH The Oifo'id Refo'imers 

Coleman, Edward {d 1678), was secretary 
to the Duche&s of York He was a Roman 
Catholic, a conv ert from Protestantism, and a 
busy intriguer, who corresponded secretly 
with the hrinch court He was one of the 
first accused b} litus Oates of complicity m 
the Popish Plot His papers were seized, 
and he was arrested In his possession were 
found Ictteis addressed to Pere La Chaise, 
Louis XIV ’s confessor, in which he asked for 
money to be cmplo'\ ed in giving “ the greatest 
blow to the Protestant religion it has received 
since Its biith,” together with other expres- 
sions ot a similar character These were con 
sidered to be conclusive ijroofs of his guilt 
On his trial Oates and Bedloe bore witness 
against him, and he was executed 

Colepepper, JoH^, Lord (d 1660), after 
having spent nianj years abroad m foreign 
service, returned to England, and was elected 
to the Long Pailianient, where he distin- 
guished himself b> his Mgorous opposition to 
monopolies In 1642 the king made him 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he acquired 
great influence in the loyal councils On the 
outbreak of the Civ il W ir he jomed the king, 
was made M istcr of the Rolls in 1643, and a 
peer in 1644 He iccompanied Piince Charles 
to Hollind, where he remained till the Resto- 
ration, when he was reinstated as Master of 
the Rolls, but died very soon afterwards 
Clarendou JETist of the Rebellion 

College, Stephen (d 1681), known as 
“the Protest int joiner,” w^as a citizen of 
London, ctlibnted m Charles II ’s reign 
for his internjjcr ite /exl against the Roman 
Cithohcs In 1681 he was sent to Oxford 
by Shaftesbury to watch the proceedmgs of 
the court p irty during the session|pf Faiha- 
ment While at college there, he di^inguished 
himself by in\ entmg a “ Protestant flail mr 
beating out the biams of Papists, and by 
writing coarse rhymes against the king He 
was indicted in London on a charge of high 
treason, but the bill was thrown out by tho 
grand jury Subsequently he was tried m 
Oxford, found guilty of a conspiracy to seize 
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the king, on the evidence of Dugdale and 
other informers, and executed 

CoUier, Jeri^my {h 1650, d 1726), was 
rector of Ampton, in Suffolk, and in 1685 was 
appointed lecturer at Gra> ’s Inn He was a 
zealous partisan of the Stuarts, and was 
committed to Newgate for writing against 
William III , he was, however, released with- 
out trial But having granted absolution to 
the prisoners executed for the Assassination 
Plot (q V ), he was obliged to leave the country 
Heturning to London, he wrote several works 
In 1698 he produced his Shoi t View of the Jm- 
morality and Profanenebs of the hnghbh Stage j 
in which he attacked Dryden and other 
dramatists of the daj The book was widely 
read, and had considerable effect in bringing 
about the gradual reformation of the stage 
Collier also produced, among other works, an 
£lcclesiastieal Jlistoi y of Go eat Bo itain, which 
mvolved him in a controversy with Burnet 

Colliugwood, OxJTHBBRT, LORD (5 1750, 
d 1810), was bom at Newcastle-on Tyne, and 
was verj early sent to sea In 1774 he 
served under Admiral Graves in America, 
and led a party of seamen at Bunker Hill 
In 1776 he proceeded to the West Indies, 
where his promotion was rapid, as he stepped 
into each place vacated by Nelson, and in 
1780 he accompanied Nelson in the expedition 
against San Juan, where his strong constitu- 
tion stood him in good stead among the 
pestilential marshes During the three next 
^ ears he did good service in the capture of 
French merchantmen, and on peace being 
concluded m 1788, re 30 ined Nelson in the 
W est Indies In 1 786 he returned to England, 
but did not long remain idle and on the 1st 
of June, 1798, he greatlj distingmshed him- 
self, though his services were passed over by 
Lord Howe In command of the Bxulletit, he 
was present at the battle of bt Vincent, and 
took more than his share of the hard fighting 
After this he was emplo} ed in blockadmg the 
enemy’s ports, but managed to obtam a short 
holiday in 1798 The next vear he was 
made a rear-adimral, and was appointed to 
serve in the Channel fleet under Lord Bnd- 
port, by whom he was shortlj afterwards 
despatched with reinforcements to Lord Keith 
in the Mediterranean In May, 1802, he 
obtained a year’s qmet eniojment with his 
famil-v , and was then sent off to join Adnural 
Cornwallis off Biest In 1804 he was engaged 
in the blockade of Cadiz, until the union of 
the French and Spanish fleets compelled him 
to retiie But he soon resumed his position, 
and onlj left it to join Nelson’s fleet m its 
puisuit of Villeneu\e In command of the 
Royal ^oveoeign he was second m command 
to Nelson at Trafalgar, ind leading one di\ i- 
sion of the fleet, was the fiist to engage the 
enemy On Nelson s death the command 
devolved on Colling wood, who has now been 
acquitted of an^ blame foi not having saved 


more of the enemy’s ships after the battle 
He was at once raised to the peerage with a 
life pension of ^2,000 per annum He 
continued actively employed m inno\ ing the 
French coast, and guarding the 
England with the countries bordciing on the 
Mediterranean bo unremitting wcio his 
exertions, that they produced a disease winch 
finally, on Maich 10, 1810, killed him ilmust 
at his post, and before he could leueh Eng- 
land He was of all the able eaptiins ol his 
day second only to Nelson, nor w is he less 
beloved by his men for his gentle considera 
tion and his danng courage 

Colhngwood s ii/e , James, Naval 

[W B S] 

Colonies, The, may be said to date 
from the time of the enterprising navigators 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign— such as Gilbert 
and Ealeigh (qv), by whom the infant 
colony of Virginia was first planted, in 
1587 — but it was not until the peisecuticws 
of James I and Chailcs 1 drove many 
Puritans to seek an asylum in New England 
that colonisation became at all gencr il 
amongst Englishmen Hence for wild the 

colonies on the Atlantic seaboaid of Noith 
America increased rapidly, absoibiiig the 
settlements of other nations, such as the 
Dutch on the Hudson, the bwcdcs on the 
Delaware, and, finally, the Fiench on tin 
Mississippi [Colonies, Thl Ami rican 1 
When these colonies seceded fiom England 
in 1783, a new area for colonisation in tem- 
perate climates had alre idy been opened up 
by the discovery of Australia [Acstraua] 
The town of bydney was founded m 1787, 
and the progioss of the vaiious settlements of 
the Australasian group has been continuous 
since that time Another gioup of colonies 
aie those which have been acquired by con- 
quest from other powers, chioflv France, 
bpain, and Holland Of those the most im- 
portant IS Canada (q v ), conquered in the 
Seven Years’ Wai (1757 — 63), and the isUnds 
of the West Indies, man) of wdmh weio 
acquired in the same w ir, and the C ipe oi 
Good Hope, taken in the war ol tin Fiimh 
Kevolution (1793— 181 1 ) Th( loim Colony is 
used somewhat loosely to includ( the vaiious 
dependencies (whether trut tolonial wttlo- 
ments or not) adminish red by th<i dopai tmout 
of the becretary of btito lor the Colomcs 
Theyma) be clissod roughl) as — 

(1) Agricultural colonies, w"}i< lo cultivation 
of the soil and ^.heop-fixrnmg is the iluol 
source of wealth — suih as the Australian 
colonies and those of Bntisli North Amonui 

(2) Plintatxon colonies, **vvhao tho mam 
ooject of those who go to thorn is to plant 
and rear ceitun vegetable productions which 
abound in hot chrnates only, and which are 
of great value in Emopcan maikets” — SUch 
as Gov Ion, tho West Indian colonies, and 
Mauritius 
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(3) Trading colomes-—suchL as Singapore 

(4) Naval oi military stations, suchas Malta 
or Gribialtai, which are considered colonies 

The cUss of penal colonies which existed 
at an eaily period no longer remains 

Colonics miy he subiected to a further 
division, according to the means by which 
they were acquiied — 

( 1 ) Colonies obtained by conquest or cession, 
legislation for which is absolutely vested in 
the crown, until a representative assembly 
has once been gi anted, in which case the 
crown cannot legislate further, though the 
colony IS still subject to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment The law in conquered or ceded 
colonies remains as it was, unless altered by 
the sovereign in council 

(2) Settled colonies, acquired bj occupation 
when uninhabited Although such colonies 
become the property of the crown, the crown 
has no power of legislation by virtue of its 
prerogative, but can only act by orders in 
cowicil It must be remembeied that a 
ceded coloi y is not bound by Acts of Parha 
ment passed before its cession nor is the colony 
bound by Acts made after its acquisition, 
unless the Act is intended to embrace all 
British colonies, oi the colony is specially 
named 

British colonies are officially divided into 
throe classes — 

(1) Cl own colomes are ceded or conquered 
colonies, where the crown has the entire 
control of legislation and of the officials 

(2) Colomes •wxth repx esentatxve xnsUtutxonsy 
hut without responsible government^ where 
the crown retains onl> a veto on legislation 

(3) Colonies having both representative in 
stitutiom and responsible government Such 
institutions and government were introduced 
hrst into Cinada m the >eai 1847, owing 
to Loid Durhim’s report “In colomes 
with responsible government, the control 
of all public depaitmonts is practicallv 
placed in the hands of persons command 
mg the confidence of the legislature , and the 
ministers ire responsible to the legis 
latiuf , as in Englind The Home Govern 
ment has in such cases no control whatever 
over anv official except the gov ernor, though 
the crown ictains a veto on legislation By 
the adoption of the principle of re 
sponsible govtrnment,” sa>s Sii T Erskine 
May, “a colomil constitution has become the 
very imago iiid reflection of Parliamontarv 
government in England The governor— 
like the sovereign whom he lepresents — 
holds hirnsclf aloof from and superior to 
parties, and go veins thiough constituhonal 
advisers who have acquired an ascendency 
in tho legislature ” The English constitution, 
m f ict, IS generally tho type of the colonial 
governments which have a governor acting 
as viceroy of the ciown, an Tipper Chamber 
either appointed by tho governor or elected 
by a limited suftiagc, and a Lower Chambei, 


corresponding to the House of Commons, and 
like it retaimng the exclusive privilege of 
originating money biUs The transactions of 
such colonies with the Home Government aie 
chiefly confined to foieign and commeicial 
aflairs The former aie managed by the 
Colonial Office , while foi the latter purpose 
th6 various colomes have commissioneis in 
London called Ciown Agents or Agents- 
General The colomes administer justice by 
their own couits of law, but an appeal hes 
from all colonial supreme courts, except those 
of Canada, to the Judicial Committee of the 
Pnvy Council 

E M Martin Bnimh Colonies Creasy 
Constit of Britannic Empire Sir E May Con^t 
Sist Menvale Colonisation Sir G C Lewis 
Covt of JJependencies A Todd Pari Govt in 
Br itish Colomes bee also the article'? on the 
various colonies f F S P ] 

Colonies, The African- [South Africa ] 

Colonies, The American, weie for the 
most part founded in the seventeenth cen- 
tury The North American contment was 
first discovered lu 1497 by John Cabot, to 
whom a patent was granted by King 
Henry VII , but the first attempts at coloni- 
sation were made by the Spaniards in 1521 
and onwards, on the coast of Florida, whither 
the French followed them in lo62 The 
French also soon after 1536 began to make 
settlements m the North, over Canada, Cape 
Breton, and Nova Scotia, then called Acadia 
Nova Scotia was seized b;^ England in the 
Wai of the Spanish Succession (1701 — 1713), 
and Canada in the Seven Years’ War (1767 — 
1763) [Canada ] The first abortive attempt 
at Englibh colonisation was made in 1578 by 
Frobisher , then followed tw o bv SirHumphxev 
Gilbert (1579 and 1583), and two b} Sir Waltei 
Ealeigh, the first of which, in what is now 
North Carolina, was for a little while success- 
ful At length, m 1607, the London Com- 
pany despatched an expedition which effected 
the first permanent settlement of the English 
in North America on the banks of the James 
Riv er m Virginia 

The thirteen American colonies which 
afterwards formed the United States of 
America are usually divided into three groups 
— those of Virginia, New Yoik, and New 
England 

(1) The Virginia group T irginia, a name 
given by Raleigh to one of his unsuc- 
cessful attempts at colonisation in honour 
of Queen Elizabeth, at first had a very stiug 
gling existence It was kept alive chiefl> by 
the exertions of a hardy adventurer John 
Smith,* who explored the country , tnd made 
friends with the Indian chief Powhatan, the 
theme, with his daughter Pocahontas, of some 
romantic stories Fi esh immigrants soon began 
to strengthen the col<^ny it grew rich b> the 
saleot tobacco, andm 1619,thoVirgimdn House 

* The Adventurer ond Discourses of Captain John 
Smithf by John Ashton 
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of Burgesses assemlDled for the first time The 
next lew years witnessed some dangerous 
struggles with the Indians, in which the 
colony suffered greatly until the submission 
of the savages in 1646, which was confirmed 
by a great treaty at Albany in 1684 In 
1624 James I dissolved the London Company , 
and Virginia became a crown colony , but 
soon afterwards the valuable monopoly of the 
import of tobacco to England was secured to 
Virgmia and the Somers Islands by xnoclama- 
tion Its position under the Commonwealth 
was one of practical independence lortune 
changed, however, with the Eestoration, when 
Charles II restricted the commerce of the 
colony by Navigation Acts, while the Assembly, 
which was extremely Rojahst, persecuted 
Nonconformists and limited the suffiage 
Finally the whole of Virginia was handed over 
for thirty -one years to Lord Colepepper and 
Lora Arlmgton Prom these causes sprang 
a rebellion known from its leader as “ Bacon’s 
EebeHion,” in 1676, which was crushed two 
years later by Sir George Berkelej Lord 
Colepepper was made governor foi life, and 
the position of the colonists during the 
remainder of the Stuart period was dis- 
astrous After the Bevolution, however, 
Virginia recovered her prosperity, and the 
separate history of the colony consists 
chiefly in a senes of disputes between the 
governors and the assemblies ATaiy- 
land^ named after Queen Henrietta Maria, 
was originally part of Virginia, but was 
made into a separate colony by charter 
in 1632, when it became the property of 
a Catholic, Lord Baltimore, under a most 
liberal constitution, equality being conceded 
to all Christian creeds Its condition was 
one of great prosperity until Claybome, 
a man of repubhean sympathies, opposed the 
authority ot Lord Baltimore, and threw the 
colony mto confusion, which lasted for ten 
years until 1660 Under William and Mary, 
the colony passed into the hands of the 
crown, and Koman Catholicism became 
illegal, but m 1716 it was restored to the 
descendants of its founder, now become Pro- 
testants The Carohnas were so called in the 
first instance by the French settlors m honour 
of Charles IX of France, and North Carolina 
was the scene of most of Ealeigh’s attempts 
at colonisation, being then pait of Vnginia 
The name was given to them afresh by 
Charles II , in whose reign it was granted by 
charter to proprietaries, and a constitution 
known as the “ Grand Model,” prepared for 
it by Locke and Shaftesbury It w is, how- 
ever, found unworkable, the colonists took 
matters into their own hands, divided them- 
selves into two governments, began to import 
negro slaves, and to treat the Indian tribes 
with great biiitality Finall'v,in 1729 the 
proprietors sold their rights to the crown 
Geoiqia, originally part ot Caiolina, was 
founded by Colonel Oglethorpe, with some 


government assi^^tanre, as a refugo for insol- 
vent debtois and persecuted Dissonters whom 
he rescued fiom English piisons Its 
religious ideas were strongly influciucd bv 
the advent of some Mor ivian sc^ci s, ind by 
the\isits of tbo two Wesleys md Whitfield 
In 1739 Oglethoiiie invaded the ^SplT^s}l 
colony of hlorida without suicess, ind the 
counterattack also failed bU\(i\ w is in 
troduced into the colony ibout 17 >0, and two 
years later it was annexed to the eiown 

(2) The Now Yoik gioup Ot these Mtv 
\o)L and Ktw Jiiuy hA\e i common liistoiy 
They were in the first instince Dutch 
colonies Delawiio Biy wis discoMied by 
Henry Hudson in 1009, and a si ttleincnt 
made at Alb my in 101a boon Now Am- 
sterdam, at first a trading stition, bfcame i 
permanent town, and the island of Manh ittan 
was bought from the Indians After a 
stiuggle for existence with the English 
colonies, with the Indians, who nearly 
destroyed them, and with the Swedes, wl«ose 
settlement, “Newbweden,’ was annexed m 
1655, the state and city of NowAinsterdim 
became very prosperous In 1661, hovievcr, 
the country was gi anted by Ch ules II to 
James, Duke of loik, it suiiendeied to Sir 
Bohert Holmes without a stiuggle N<w 
Amsterdam became New Yoilv, and the dis- 
trict between the Hudson and Deliwiro 
New Jersey For a few yoais the Dutch 
recovered it again, hut it wis fin illy ceded 
to England in 1674 James II united New 
York and New England under the go\ernor- 
ship of Sir E Andrev s, but at the Bevolution 
he was diiven out, and the connection dis- 
solved The rights of the proprietors in 
New Jersey were bought by thc^ Quakers in 
1682, hut suriendored to the crown in 1702 
Tennsylvama, a district origin illy ociupicd 
by the settlement of New bwodi n w is ilso 
purchased from Charles II by Willi im Pi nn 
lu 1682, when its capital, Phil idilpbi i, wis 
founded, and a treaty concludi d with the 
Indian tribes Soon aftcrwiids a boundaiy 
dispute arose with Mai > land, whiili ter- 
minated in the cession, in 1701, to Penn of thi 
tiact on the south of the D( law iic , whii h was 
known as the DcUwaio Tciiilory, md wbuh 
was attached to Pennsyh mia, though with a 
sepaiate legislatuio, till 1776, whin Ddawaie 
declared itself an indopendont btato Altiu 
the English Be\olution l^onn’s pxopiutary 
rights were confiscated 

(3) The New Englmd group This was so 
named by J ohn Smith, who made one oi the two 
early and unsuccessful attempts to found a 
settlement there In 1620, hawivoi, Homo 
PuntanNonconformists, known as the Pilgrim 
Fathci s,” sailed from England in tho Mm/Jhii m , 
and, landing m Plymouth Bay, efi< ctod a per-* 
manent occupation Thoir reflations with tho 
Indians were on the whole friendly, and fresh 
settlements weie made, vu , Mw Ilamp^hue 
(1622), MabsathimUs in 1628, Mode leimd 
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by Roger AVilliams (1631), and ConmcUcut 
colonised from Massacbusetts from 1633 and 
onwards This last settlement mvolved the 
New Englanders in t^o Indian wars, wbich 
resulted m%he defeat of the Pequod and 
Narragansett tribes The northern colonies 
•were subjected by Ohailes I to severe 
restrictions, but in 1643 formed themselves 
into a federation known as Ihe United 
Colonies of New England^ which proved 
the germ of the present United States 
Massachusetts soon proved itself the most 
powerful of the four colonies, and in 1676 
crushed the Indians m a great war called, 
after the chief of the Wampanoags, “King 
Phihp’s War ” New England was severely 
oppressed after the Restoration bj Andros 
and other governors Massachusetts forfeited 
her charter m 1684, but with the Revolution 
better times came In 1690 the Massa- 
chusetts government instigated a war for 
the conquest of Canada, which lasted with a 
long interval after the Peace of Utrecht (q v ) 
down to the close of “ Kmg George’s War,” 
i e , the War of the Austrian Succession 
Such was the origin of the thirteen American 
colonies, of which it may be said that the 
southern, where slave labour was umversal 
with the exception of Georgia, were in the 
mam aristocratic, and the northern sectarian 
and democratic Their constitutions varied 
considerably, but as a rule they consisted of 
a house of assembly elected by the buigesses, 
or freemen, remf orced frequently by nominees 
of the proprietaries, a council nommated, as 
a rule, by the governor, but m Massachusetts 
by the freemen, and a governor appomted m 
crown colonies by the king and proprietors, 
in the others by the council 

Before the commencement of the Seven 
Years’ War in Europe, a border warfare 
known as the “ French and Indian War ” 
broke out in America, during which occurred 
the occupation of the Ohio valley by the 
French, who built there Fort Duquesne, and 
the defeat of General Braddock and George 
Washington when they advanced against it, 
1755 War was not formally declared until 
1756, when the newly-built Fort William 
Henry was taken by the enemy Towards 
the end of the war, however, fortime 
changed, and the great success of Wolfe m 
Canada was anticipated by the capture of 
Fort Duquesne (subsequently re-named Pitts- 
burg) in 1758 by General Forbes supported 
by Washington After the Peace of Pans 
(1763), the Virginians defeated the Ottawas 
and their allies in the last great war, waged 
by the colonists against the Indians 

It IS impossible here to do more than just 
hint at the events which from that date tended 
to embitter the relations between the colonies 
and England There were, in the first place, 
the Navigation Zaws (1657 — 1660), by which 
the colonies were prohibited from procur- 
ing a large number of articles except from 
Hist —10 


England and, after the Treaty of Utrecht, 
from Spam, and laid duties on the export of 
articles from colony to colony These laws 
were largely evaded by smugglmg, and in 
consequence Grenville in 1764 enforced them 
with great se-\erity, and by a Revenue Act 
laid heavy duties on various imports, includ- 
mg wmes The Stamp Act (1765) followed, 
which imposed duties ranging from -^d to 
£10 on prmted pubhcations, but it was 
received with such outcry and nots aU over 
America, that it had to be repealed in the 
foHowmg year, while a Declaratory Act at 
the same time insisted on the dependence of 
the colonies on the kmg and Parhament of 
Great Britam This conciliatory policy did 
not continue long In the same year the 
New York Assembly was suspended for 
refusmg to supply stores to the roj al •troops 
m obedience to the Quartering Act, and 
Charles To'wnshend’s fatal Revenue Jtet^ im- 
posing import duties on paper, glass, tea, and 
other articles followed m the next year 
War was from that moment mevitable , the 
Massachusetts Assembly was dissolved in 1768 
for refusmg to rescind a letter of protest, and 
there was a collision between the citizens of 
Boston and the British troops, known as the 
“ Boston Massacre,” m 1770 Lord North’^ 
Tea Act (1770), which removed the re- 
strictions except that on tea, postponed the 
war for awhile, but the rejection of Dunnmg s 
petition for the removal of Hutchmson from 
the governorship of Massachusetts by the 
English government was followed, m conse- 
quence of the burning of the tea ships m 
Boston harbour, by the Boston Tort Act, the 
spark which set the incendiary forces of a 
century ablaze [Boston Port Act , Ameri- 
can Independence, War op , United States, 
Relations with ] 

Bancroft Hist of America J Boyle The Eng 
hsh in Amei ica Heming Enquiry into Colonisa 
tion Belknap Hibt of^ew Mampshire, Massa- 
chusetts Sistonoal Collections Claikson Memoirs 
of William Penn Stanhope Kist oj England 
lilacanlay s Essay on Chatham Ludlow, War of 
Amer ican Independence [LOS] 

Colonies, The Australian [Australia ] 

Coliini*ba, St {b 521, d 697), was a 
native of Gartan, in Donegal, he was the 
son of Feidlhim and Ethne, both of Irish blood 
royal Educated for the Church, he founded, 
m 546, the monastery of Derry, and subse- 
quently established many churches m Ireland 
The victory of the heathen kmg, Brude 
MacMaclen, over the Scots of Dalnada, m 
560, led, three years later, to the naission of 
Columba, undertaken for the purpose of con 
verting the Piets though another account 
ascribes the departure of Columba from Ire- 
land to his action m bringing about a battle 
between two Irish tribes Columba landed m 
Iona 563, receiving the grant of the island 
foom Conal, King of Dalnada, or, as some 
think, from Brude, the Pictish monarch , here 
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he founded his church, which "became for 150 
years the national Church of Scotland The 
Oolumhan church, always intimately connected 
with the Church of Ireland, was in some points 
of doctrine and ceremonial opposed to that of 
Eome, to which it owed no allegiance [Church, 
The Celtic ] After two years spent in the 
estiblishment of his monastery, Oolumba, in 
565, went on a mission ot conversion to the 
court of Brude, King of the Piets, at Imer- 
ness , having won over the monarch to the new 
faith, he proceeded to estabhah monasteries 
throughout the Pictish territory In o7o he 
caused Aidan, King of Dalriada, to assert his 
position as a king, independent of the Irish 
Balriads , the remaiumg years of his life were 
chiefly spent in founding churches amongst 
the southern Piets Shortly before his death, 
which took place in June, 597, he revisited 
Ireland The clouds of tradition and romance 
in whioh the facts of his life are enshrouded 
render it somewhat difficult to estimate his 
true character , he is called by his biographer 
Adamnan a man of contrasts, “at once 
tender and irritable, rude and courteous, 
grateful and revengeful ” The verdict of 
Mr Skene may be quoted — “ He was evi- 
dently a man of great force of ch'^^'acter and 
^etermmed zeal in effecting his puipoae, but 
he could not have been the object of such 
tender love and implicit devotion from all who 
came under the sphere of his influence if the 
softer and more amiable features pictured in 
the earlier descriptions of him had not pre- 
dominated *’ In later ears, part of his rehes 
were removed to Kells, in Meath, and part by 
Kenneth MaoAlpme to Bunkeld 

Adauman lAfe of St Colvitnha (Eeeves s ed , 
1857) , Taihes Kalendai of Scottish Saints 
Skene 

Columibiai, British, was formerly part of 
the Hudson’s Bay Territories It rose into im- 
portance owing to the discovery of gold there 
(18 o8 — 1861) and the consequent influx of 
settlers It was created a oiown colony in 
18 o8 In 1 866 Vancouv er’s Island and Queen 
Charlotte’s Islands were incorporated with it, 
and in 1871 the whole district became a pro 
Vince of the Dominion of Canada (q v ) The 
government, which, like those of the other 
provinces of the Dominion, is subject to the 
central authority at Ottawa, consists of a 
lieutenant-governor and a legislative assembly 
of twenty-four members, 

Comhermere, STAPnETON- Cotton, 1st 
Viscount {d 1772, d 1865), took part in the 
last Mysore War He served with distinction 
through the Peninsular War, was commander 
of all the allied cavalry after 1810, and 
decided the fortune of the day at Salamanca 
by a grand cavalry charge In 1814 he was 
for his services created Baron Combermere 
In 1817 he was made Governoi of Jamaica 
In 1825 he was appointed commander-in chief 
m India, and accomplished the reduction of 


Bhurtpore at the close of the Burmese Wai 
He was created Viscount Combormcre ot 
Bhurtpore, Feb , 1827 

Comuiendams On the Acancy of a 
benefice, it was sometimes custom uj to 
assize it to the care of a bishop, to bo Ik Id 
cominendam until a proper person could be 
found on whom to bestow it 'I’his sv stem 
was employed for the purpose ot evading tho 
law against pluralities, and was ±ioqucntl> 
abused In 1616 occurred the famous of 
Co 7 nmendams^ when an action was bx ought 
against Neile, Bishop of Lichfield, tor holding 
a hving, in commendmn^ to which it was 
alleged he had been illegally piesented by 
the king, whose general preiogative ot gi ant- 
ing a commendam was disputed 1 ho case is 
famous for the subserviency of the judges, 
who,havmg made some slight effort to resent 
the kmg’s attempt to obtain a verdict favoui- 
able to himself, subsequently sued for pardon 
on their knees Sir Edward Coke’s opposition 
to James’s unconstitutional act entailed his 
dismissal shortly aftervvaids 

Commendation [Feudalism ] 

Commerce The history of English 
commerce is naturally divided into two paits 
— the progress of navigation ind the loutts 
taken by traders But for the sake of con 
venience and brevitj. they must be taken 
together in the present article 

The chief objects of medimval maritime 
enterprise were the fisheiies and tho trade with 
the East The former were principally in tho 
hands of the Dutch and English , the hitter, 
as far as Europe wis concerned in those 
of the Venetians, Genoese, and Florentines 
Fish was a far more important article of du t 
m the Middle Ages thin it is now It was 
prescribed during certain times of tho j o ir oi 
week by religion, and it supplemented is wf 11 
as varied the coarse salted food ot our ant< s 
tors in winter Tho principal poits engage il 
m thiis trade were Yarmouth and tho neigh- 
bouring towns for hemngs, and Scarborough 
for cod There wore also cxtiuisno sjihnon 
fisheries in the Thames, the Twf ed, and tho 
Severn, barrelled salmon being an irriportfint, 
though comparatively expensive, artic leoi du t 
In the early part of th( fifto< nth eentni^ , % t , 
before 1436, Bristol manneis, by tho use of tho 
manner’s compass, reached Iceland hj tho 
Irish Channel and Atlantic, and successfully 
competed with their Scarborough rivals 
Bristol gamed considerable opulent e b^ this 
trade, and during this ctntur> botaine the 
second city of tho kingdom for opulent o 
and numbers The magnificent church of 
St Mary Redcliff, near Bnstol, was the gift 
of a rich Bnstol merchant in this century 

The trade of England during this period 
was very considerable, and was doubtlessly 
much assisted by their possessions m France 
The English claimed, by virtue of the situation 
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of the port of CaUis, to have the control of the 
narrow seas, and, as long as they held Nor 
mandy and Guienne, with the suzerainty ovei 
Britanny, c(^d regulate traffic along the coast 
from Flanders to Bayonne Hence the efforts 
■which the Lancastrian kings made for the 
maintenance of Henry V *s conquests had a 
commercial as well as a military purpose 
The Emperor Sigismund told Henry V that 
Dover and Calais were the kejs ot the 
Channel, and should be kept as the special 
strength of England The trade with the 
Baltic and the coasts of Scandinavia and 
Denmark was in the hands of the Hanse 
towns, which were closely connected with 
London, where a powerful corporation 
called the Alderman and Merchants of the 
Steel jard, had important privileges from 
the thiiteenth century till towaids the close 
of the sixteenth When the English occupa 
tion of Normandy was gone, Enghsh oom- 
meji^e was seriously affected by the numeious 
coisdirs which hid m the Breton ports, and, 
after the loss of Guienne, this part of 
France was similarly affected by the decline 
of trade with England, and ^ ainly strove, by 
the revolt of 1453, to renew its old relations 
with the Enghsh crown and people The 
commercial relations between England and 
Portugal were intimate But after the war 
with France was practically over, and Louis XI 
left no means untried to conciliate Edward IV , 
the coasting trade of England became again 
extensive and piofitdble, for we learn from a 
remarlcable treatise of the time, that the 
English mercantile marine had nearly all the 
carrying trade of the coast, while that of 
France was unimportant The writer, a 
Frenchman, therefore recommends a stringent 
navigation law 

In the fourteenth centurj the produce of 
the E ist was conveyed to Europe by three 
routes at least two by land, a third 
mainly b> sea The two land routes started 
from Bagdad, one passing through Mesopo- 
tamia to Antioch, the other through the high- 
lands of Armenia to Trebizond The third 
was to Aden, up the Red Sea, then by a short 
land ]oumey to the Nile, and down the Nile 
to Cairo and Alexandria This road ultimatelj 
superseded the others Central Asia, owing 
to the gradual advance of the Turks, and 
finally the conquest of Constantinople, and 
the fall of the Greek empire, became impass 
able for commerce, and the only road which 
remained open was through Egypt, where heav> 
tolls wore exacted, though not so as to entirely 
spoil the trade The goods brought from the 
East, chiefly spices, which were eagerly pur 
chased by all who could afford them, were 
earned through Italy, across the Alps, and 
down the waterways of the Rhine, the Tipper 
Danube, and their affluents, ennehmg the 
towns of Lower Germany and Flanders It 
IS possible that some Eastern produce still 
found its way into Europe by the Caspian, 


Astrachan, and Russia, and that the early 
opulence of Novgorod was due to this com- 
merce 

Meanwhile, the avenues of trade with the 
East weie being closed up, and the Western 
nations began to be alarmed at the risk of 
bemg excluded from the use of products 
which had become necessaries to manj. 
Maritime enterprise had been stimulated b} 
the example of the Portuguese and their 
successful explorations of the African coast 
Simultaneously, Vasco de Gama, under the 
patronage of the King of Portugal, and 
Columbus, under that of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, stio\e to find a waterway to the 
East, and so escape from the flow of bar- 
barism which had nearly destroyed commerce 
At the close of the fifteenth centur;y, Vasco 
de Gama achieved the Cape passage , Colum- 
bus, the discover} of the New World* The 
Pope granted them, in an age when 'no one 
was prepared to dispute his authority in the 
matter, the dominion over their discoveries, 
and exclusive privileges of trading thither 
The result in the New World was the SiDanish 
conquest and the establishment of Spanish 
monopoly In the East, factories were es- 
tablished, especially on the western side o| 
Hindostan, which, after the union of the^ 
crowns of Spam and Portugal, became also 
part of the vast Spanish empire These 
discoveiies were made only just m time 
In less than twenty years after the -voyages 
of Columbus and De Gama, Sehm I conquered 
Eg} pt, annihilated what little trade was left 
by this route, and ruined the prosperity of 
the Italian and free German cities 

The sea route was for a long time costly 
and unprofitable It was protected by a 
monopoly — due to the papal grants It was 
in the hands of a small power, which, after a 
bnef period of extraordinaiy activity , showed 
signs of early decay From these discoveries 
the English were excluded, owing, amongst 
other causes, to the timid avarice of Henry 
VII , to the respect still entertained for 
the Pope’s authority, and when that was 
discarded, to the fear of the Spanish power 
Hence, in the middle of the six'teenth century 
an attempt was made to develop trade in 
another quarter In the y eai 1653 Sir Hugh 
Willoughby attempted a North-East passage, 
with three ships Two were driven into a 
desert harbour of Lapland, and the com- 
manders and crews frozen to death The 
third reaching Archangel, its commander had 
an inter\ lew with Ivan the Terrible, and ob- 
tained for his employers the charter of the 
Russian Company The first map of Russia 
was published in 1660 by an agent of this 
company , but for a long time the operations 
of the company were tri-vial Similar at 
tempts were made to open up a trade with 
the Levant and Morocco These were dis- 
tinct advances, though as yet without de- 
cisive results In the reign of Henry VIII 
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— as -we learn from one of his statutes, regu- 
lating the price of freights, and directing 
what should be the goods transported to 
various countries — ^it appears that Malaga 
was the furthest port to which at this time 
the English ship-master ventured It is 
plain that England had fallen far behind 
other nations m the extent and activity of 
her mercantile marine 

The resuscitation of English enterprise was 
due to Frobisher, Davis, and Drake, especially 
the latter In 1679 Elizabeth entered into an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, with Holland, 
and thus informally declared war against 
Spam Two years before this, Drake had 
set out on his famous voyage His distinct 
purpose was the plunder of Spanish commerce, 
and he probably started with the queen’s 
concurrence, certamly with her connivance 
In those days it was very difficult to prevent 
private wartare, especially when the ob 3 ect of 
such warfare was opulent, and possessed of 
lucrative pri\ileges, held under what haanow 
become a discredited authority, and was 
wholly unable to defend those privileges by a 
blockade or a police of the seas The practical 
exclusion of ail ships but those of one nation 
^ from these ancient and these new markets 
Explain, though they may not lustify, the 
bttocaneering exploits of Drake and his 
followers It was the only way of breaking 
in upon a monopoly intelligible to the wild 
spint of the time, when England declared war 
agamst Spam and Spam had added the 
possessions of Portugal to her own The 
commerce and factories of the East became 
lawful prize to the English and the Dutch 
The latter "w^re eirly ^successful, and estab- 
lished m the Archipelago 

3ut %e btiilt up their commerce 

with thd vilry slowly , and after many 
reverses, Ehzabefcn granted charters, towards 
the conclusion of her reign, to the Levant and 
East India Companies, and made considerable 
sacrifices of revenue in order to foster their 
early efforts 

When the rupture with Spam was im 
mment, England began to plant colonies m 
Horth America, Ealeigh being the pioneor of 
those settlements But they were practically 
private adventures The settlers found 
neither fertile localities abounding m mineral 
wealth nor opulent kingdoms, the plunder of 
which would enrich monarchs as well as 
soldiers of fortune, such as were Mexico and 
Peru The settlers in the English plantations 
had to contest their occupation with vigorous, 
poor, and resolute savages, who had probably 
dispossessed and annihilated a wealthier and 
moie civilised race The latei settlers of 
jN'ew England planted themselves on sterile 
land, and in a climate of extremes The 
struggle for existence, as we know, was 
severe, and a long time elapsed before these 
settlers could acquire a few comforts Thev 
became, mdeed, the nucleus of a vast empire, 


the opulence and resources of which already 
are beyond parallel, and will bo beyond 
rivalry at no remote date But for a long 
time they were weak and piofitkss to Eng 
land w 

After many disappointments, the East India 
Company began to prosper During the 
reign of Charles II its profits ±iom trade 
were very laige, and the fortunes of many a 
nohle and wealthy famil;y were founded on 
East India stock and the siles of its imports 
Like every similar institution, in the extri 
ordlnar^ period of stock cveh mg e ind stock- 
jobbing activity, which became a fren/> fiom 
the Eevolution to tho collapse of the South 
Sea Scheme, the East India Comp m> had its 
rivals for privilege and monopoly Tho 
Parliament had taken from the crown the 
right of giving patents for exclusive trade, 
and had assumed the power itself The 
crown was not unwiUing to transfer the 
odium of such grants from itself to the 
Parliament, especially as the companies ’^ere 
perfectly willing to assist the financial em- 
barrassments of the government by loans on 
favourable terms, or even b> the handsel of 
large sums down in return for concessions 
Hor IS there any doubt that much of the 
corruption of Parliament was duo to votes 
bought by those who were eager to obtain 
the lucrative monopol;y of a Pailumcntary 
title The habit of gambling in companies’ 
shares was greatly furthered by the almost 
unhoensed practice of offering lotteries on 
every conceivable subject 
The theory of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries was that the development of 
commerce was of supreme import mce to the 
community, and that commerce was b(st 
secured by monopoly rBui: monopolj in tho 
existing condition of commercial Europe was 
to be secured only by war — an impiovc mint, 
indeed, on the old system of bucc mcr iing, 
but for a long time accompanied b} it lames 
was too timid to make war on anj pictcxt 
Charles could not rely on his subjotls, even 
if he had possessed the moms whereby to 
carry on a warlike policy But Cromwell 
consulted the impulses of his ag(' and rato 
when he declared war against bpain Ho 
demanded trade with tho Spanish coloni(*s, 
and religious freedom for English settlors in 
such colonies His demands wore refused, 
and he seized Jamaica (intending to stn/o 
Cuba), in the Antilles, and Dunkirk, on tho 
Flemish coast He intended to control the 
narrow seas, and to found an empire m the 
West He defeated the Dutch, humbled 
them and broke their prestige, and designed 
to rum their trade by his Navigation Act 
But had Cromwell lived to the natural 
span of human life, instead of dying in his 
fitt} -ninth year, he could assuredly have 
founded an English empire in the Gulf states, 
and have expelled the Spaniards, nearly two 
centuries before Canning s famous boast was 
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uttered, that he had called the New Woild 
into being in order to redress the balance of 
the Old 

The commerce of England grew rapidly 
during the Vst half of the eighteenth century 
Wild speculation was checked by the losses 
of the South Sea scheme, capital was accumu- 
lated, agriculture prospered, and the pacific 
policy of Walpole and Fleury aided pro- 
gress The Seven Years’ War, avowedly 
earned on by England in order to secure 
commerce by conquest, had, and continues to 
have, lasting effects on mankind It gave 
India and North America to the English 
race and to English civilisation But it also 
brought with it the refutation of the old 
commercial doctrine that war makes trade 
and conquest secures trade England sought 
to impose part of the charges of the war on 
the American colonies, and the War of Inde 
pendence followed The Easfc India Company 
found that they could not hve and pay 
dividends on trade, though they clung to their 
monopoly, and therefore they began to pay 
dividends out of the tribute of conquered 
races 

It was supposed that after the loss of the 
American colonies English commerce had 
sustamed a fatal blow The leading Ameri- 
cans of the Revolution thought so The great 
ma 3 onty of public men in England held the 
same opimon But in a short time it was 
found that the United States were better 
customers than the Plantations were The 
fact is, commerce, unless it be violently pre- 
vented from seeking its own career, has no 
preference be;^ ond what is suggested by 
cheapness and convenience Besides, the 
latter part of the eighteenth century was 
an age of practical mvention Watt made 
the steam-engine a power The invention 
of Arkwright increased the handiness of man 
ten or twentyfold There is a story that this 
man offered, if his patents were continued to 
him, to defray a moietj of the extraordmary 
charges of government in England The 
story IS perhaps an exaggeiation, but it has a 
basis of tiuth It implies that the consuming 

ower ot mankind was enormously increased 

} in\ ention, and that this consumption was 
supplied by the machinery of trade and 
commerce , for it is mamf est that Arkwright 
looked for his customers bej ond the wants of 
his own country men But even more impor- 
tant than ini ention was the great boon of 
commercial fieedom granted in 1846 The 
advocates of Free Trade ma> regret that their 
views are not accepted by all civilised nations 
But they know that the members of every 
community wish to sell, and, though the laws 
may limit their choice in buying, that thej 
must buy in order to sell The efects of that 
commercial freedom which we have adopted 
are that we always buy in the cheapest 
market, not only by choice, but perforce, as 
those who restrain themselves have to give 


more and take less, and that the mercantile 
marine of this country is of unexampled 
magmtude 

Sanuto Gesta, Dei pei Francos The I/ihel of 
English Policy Dehats des Heiaults d’ Aimes 
SehTirz Englische Handelspolihlci Maephersou 
Histoi y oj Cominei ce Porter Pi ogi ess of the 
Nation [J E T E] 

Commissaries, The Court of, for Scot- 
land, was an ecclesiastical court created in 
1563, “ to fill up the g ip caused in the ad- 
mimstration of civil justice ” by the abolition 
of the Consistonal Court It was a court for 
the settlement of divorce cases, sentences of 
excommunication, and other ecclesiastical 
matters 

Commissions are instruments issuing 
from the crown, and delegating authority to 
particular persons to perform ceitain acts 
Thus, in military matters a comnjussion is, 
properly speaking, the document issued to 
e\ery military officer, and authorising him, 
to perform duties on behalf of the state 
Commissions of am ay were ro>al warrants 
authorising barons and others to raise men 
for the purpose of exeicising and training 
them m war [TVIilitarx Sistem ] Among 
the permanent bodies of commissioners, who 
perform regulaily duties delegated by the 
crown, are the Commissioneis in Eunaqy, 
who are required to supervise the care of 
lunatics, and the Justices on the Commission 
of the Peace [Jx^stices ] Jtoyal Commissions 
are frequently issued to small bodies of 
persons — ^members of either House of Pailia- 
ment, and others — empowering them to 
mquire into the operation of laws, mto 
alleged grievances, or social, economic, or 
educational matters , generally with a view 
to future legislation They are topowered to 
collect evidence, and to eigap^e witnesses, 
though not on oath, and their proceedings 
are recorded and usually published m the 
form of a report s 

Commissioners, Boial, are appomted 
by the crown, on the address of the Houses 
of Parliament, to the efiect that the judge 
who has tried any election petition has 
reported the prevalence of corrupt practices 
They inquire into the matter, and on their 
report the action of Parliament in the way 
of disiranchisement or prosecution is based 
Boyal Commissions were estabhshed in 1863 

Committee [Parliament ] 

Common Iiands are unenclosed and 
uncultivated spaces, not held m individual 
ownership, where the neighbouring land- 
owners and tenants enjoy certain rights of 
pastwage^ of twhary^ or cutting turf for 
fuel, and sometimes of estovei s, or the liberty 
of taking wood for the furmti re or use of a 
house These rights are, in all probability, 
of very ancient origin, and are probably a 
survival of the old G-ermamo system of 
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common pasturage on the folklmd, or public 
land As, however, from the time of Alfred 
the folkland became, for the most part, royal 
demesne, and large estates were formed, the 
idea of individual ownership tended to sup- 
plant that ot common ownership This 
change was completed by the feudal lawyers, 
who held commons to be the wastes of 
manors, and minutely defined the rights of 
common pasturage It was either appendant^ 
as belonging to the occupiers of arable land, 
or appm tenant — % e , founded on a special 
grant — or because of vicinage^ or in gross The 
common lands being regarded as the property 
of the lord of the manor, he claimed the right 
of enclosure This was resisted by the tree 
hold tenants, and the Statute of Merton 
(1235) allowed the owner to enclose or ap- 
prove against common of pasture, but only 
provided that he could show that there was 
left common sufficient for such as were en- 
titled thereto When the customary right of 
copyholders became recogmsed — ^ e , about 
the time of Henry IV — they also claimed 
rights of pasturage, and resisted enclosures 
The mhabitants of villages, however, had not 
this privilege, and as late as 1603 the claim 
of the people of Stixwold, in Lincolnshire, to 
exercise rights of pasturage m the waste of 
the manor was overthrown by the courts of 
law Under the Tudors the practice of en- 
closures, together with the still more oppres- 
sive plan of converting arable land into 
pasture land, became a crying evil Bacon 
commented upon it in the Ristory of Memy 
YIl , it was one of the causes of the formidable 
insurrection in the eastern counties in 1549 , 
and Bishop Latimer, in his famous Sermon 
of the Flough, preached before the court of 
Edward VI , denounced the nobles as en- 
closers, graziers, a^d rent raisers One or 
two attempts were made to check these 
practices Henry YIII ordered the houses 
which had been pulled down to be rebuilt, 
and limited the number of sheep on each 
farm to 2,000, and the Protector Somerset 
appointed a Boj al Commission “ for the re- 
dress of enclosure Such efforts, however, 
were of no avail, and complaints were fre- 
quent throughout the reigns of Elizabeth and 
of the Stuarts 

Gradually the Statute of Merton came to 
be regarded as obsolete, and it was thought 
necessary to obtam the sanction of Parha- 
ment for enclosure The first Local Enclosure 
Act was passed under Anne, and since then 
the permission of the legislature has generally 
been regarded as a necessary preliminary to 
enclosure Between 1700 and 1845 some 
4,000 of these Acts were passed, and 7,175,000 
acres of land enclosed, whereby the class of 
small yeomen became almost extinct The 
legislation on the subject, which was con- 
solidated m 1801, provided that the consent 
of three fourths of the freeholders and copy- 
holders of the manoi was necessary, that the 


common should be divided among them in 
proportion to their holdings, the lord being 
awarded one-sixteenth He had also the 
power of vetoing enclosuies jyio General 
Fnelosuie Act of 1845 estciblishe<ya now x>rm- 
ciple, that of local inquiry through Lnclusuic 
Commissioners, so that the poor could make 
known their gnevmces, and also sit aput 
certiin portions of land for recreation ind 
garden allotments Passed, however, beloic 
the nation had adopted the doc tunc oi lice 
Trade, it tended to piomotc rithci thin check 
enclosure, the land set apait for ncioition 
was miserably inadoquitc, and the glut 
commons and forests were threatened o\ i ry- 
where Accordingly a Society ±oi the Pio- 
tection of Ruial Commons was foimcd by 
Mr Pawcett, M P , and one for the Pioscrvi 
tion of Commons near London by Mr G 
Shaw Lefevre, M P The exertions of tho 
former were successful in preventing tho 
Parliamentary sanction of enclosures between 
1869 and 1876, and the necessity of suclf a 
step was proved by the fact that the are i of 
common land m England and Wales was not, 
as was imagined, 8,000,000 acres, but only 
2,632,000 The question of urban commons 
was not decided until alter a violent struggU 
in the law courts, owing to the fact that 
while the right of a village to its greon was 
recognised by law, that of a town to- its com- 
mon was not The crucial case was that of 
Epping Eorest, over which the crown has 
several important forestal rights, winch had, 
until about 1840, prevented enclosure When 
the neighbouring landlords began to appro- 
priate the land, an old man named Willm- 
gale resisted them on behalf of the villagers 
of Loughton, and his cauSQi -takon up by the 
Corporation of London, restiEted, in 1874, m a 
complete overthrow of the landlord’s preten- 
sions Soon afterwards a Royal Commission de 
cided that the enclosures were illegal, and that 
the forest should be restored to its original con- 
dition In 1878, therefore, an Act was passed, 
directmg that Epping Forest should be pre- 
served for ever, open and unenclosed, for tho 
benefit of the people of London The Cor- 
poration of London were made its conserva- 
tors— and subsequently of all common lands 
within twenty-five miles of London Finally, 
the Commons Act of 1876 substituted regula- 
tion and improvement m place of the enclosure 
of common lauds, and laid down the principle 
that no enclosure should be sanctioned by the 
commissioners without distinct evidence that 
it would be beneficial to the inhabitants 
generally In Ireland and Scotland the 
question of common lands is not so important, 
owmg to the fact that the comparative barren- 
ness of the soil offers less temptation to en- 
closures The first Whiteboy nsmg in 
Ireland however, in 1692, was in great part 
due to this cause 

■Flton The Law of Commons and Waste lands 
Wmgrove Cook, Indosmes, Bxodxick, English 
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Land and Unghsh Landloids Shaw Lefevre 

Enqluh and lush Land Questions Nasse, The 

AguLultvial Community of the Middle Ages 

Statutes 8 and 9 Vict , c 118, and 39 and 40 Vict , 

° ^ \ [LOS] 

Common Xiaw may he defined as that 
part o± the law o± the land which, before the 
Judicatmc Act of 1873, was administered by 
those courts which were called courts of 
common law, in distinction to the couits of 
equity It was founded on the old popular 
law of the nation, and has grown by the 
piocess of legislation and by the assimila- 
tion in whole or in part of other sj stems , 
just in the same way as the judicial system 
of the royal courts mtroduced after the Con 
quest, became part of our common law It 
consists of uiitten laws or statutes, and of 
tmwi %tten laws, or customs , though the teim 
“ common law ” was generally used m a more 
restricted sense to desciibe the system of 
customary law giounded on the recoided 
decisions of successive judges, as opposed to 
the “ written ” or statute law Such decisions 
of judges which are preserved in year books, 
reports and digests of cases, as well as certain 
famous law books such as the Institutes of bir 
E Coke, are of high authority m our courts 
The ajiplication and inteipretation of the sta- 
tute law IS entrusted to the j udges By the way 
in vhich they carry out this work the law is 
modified They are, however, not free to mter- 
pret statutes as they choose, but must observe 
certain rules in their dealings with them, 
as, for instance, that all Acts of Parliament, 
except in cases where the efiects would be 
manifestly absurd or unjust, and so contrary 
to the clear intention of Parliament, are to be 
interpreted according to the plam meanmg of 
the words For judges are not set to specu- 
late on, but to carry out, the intentions of 
Parliament In order to ascertain the mean- 
ing of a statute, the preamble, though not in 
itself law, may be consulted as an authority 
As regards the administration of statutes, it 
IS to be observed that no statute is of retro- 
spective force unless the same is expressly 
declared , that repealed statutes are not to be 
taken into account except as having had 
force before their repeal, that general terms 
used after particular cases apply only to 
cases which are strictly ejusdem genet %s , and 
that all penal statutes and such statutes as 
relate to taxation are to be construed strictly 
The statute law begins with 9 Hen III , the 
Great Charter Customary law has the same 
force as statute lawas to the assen t of the people 
For lex non act tpta “ consists of those rules and 
maxims concerning persons and property which 
have obtained by the tacit consent and usage 
of the inhabitants of the country ’’ Customs 
are either general or particular General 
customs bind all men equally who are under 
the same conditions, though they may not 
have been the subjects of enactment For 
a general usage, if ascertained and estabhshed, 


becomes part of the common law and is 
recognised by the courts Particular customs 
are exceptional in their application For a 
custom to bo good it must ha\ e arisen before 
legal memory, which has been fixed at the 
first year of Pichard I This doctrine has, 
however, been regulated by statute (2 and 3 
Will IV , c 71, 1 and 2) A custom must, 
moreover, be continuous as regards right , it 
must be peaceably enjoyed, not unreasonable, 
it must be certain, or at least such as can be 
ascertained, and it must be consistent or 
compulsory in its application A particular 
custom which is contrary to general rights 
must be construed strictly The customary 
law IS declared by the judges, and their 
decisions collectively exhibit the common law 
both as regards the application of statutes and 
the declaration of customs 

Broom Commentaues on the Commoih Law 
Eeeve Sistoi y oj English Loaxi j--^ jj ^ 

Common Order, The Book of, was 
the service book of the Scottish Reformers, and 
was compiled, 1567, by Knox from a manual 
issued by Cahm It long contmued to be 
used by the Presbj terians, both in Scotland 
and England 

Commons, The House of, is the Lower 
Chamber or representative branch of the Enghsh 
Parhament, appomted by popular election The 
pecuhar feature m the constitutional position 
of the Commons, when thej- seemed their place 
as one of the estates of Parliament, is that they 
had little more than a formal share m legis- 
lation , m control of the administration, only 
the power of petition and no share at all in 
the function of justice, while almost from 
the first they take the chief part in the grants 
of taxation This theoretic position is trace- 
able even at the present tune, when the 
Commons alone settle taxation, whereas their 
share of legislative and administrative power 
won by the conversion of the petition mto a 
“bill,” is only concurrent with that of the 
House of Lords, and the Lords retain exclu- 
sively the po w ers of j ustice These peculiarities 
are due to the histoiical conditions of the de- 
velopment of the House of Commons Another 
pecidianty, which only these histoiical condi- 
tions can explam, is the meaning which came 
to be attached to the word “ Commons,” 
mcludmg freeholders and burgesses at once, 
and which thus differentiated essentially the 
Enghsh Parhdmentarv system, both in its 
construction and in the course it has run, 
from the representati\ e systems of other 
countries Lastly, the histoiy of the third 
estate brings out the original character ot 
the members of the House of Commons as 
being mere delegates, and the gradual re- 
placement of this by the higher character 
of senators, so that eachi member is not the 
deputy of a locality but a representative of 
the whole 

The word “ Commons ” {commumtates, com- 
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mmaute) is found m the thirteenth oentuiy 
often in the simple sense of the whole body 
of the nation But under the influence of 
the French use of the word for an oiganised 
l)od> such as the town corporations, it comes 
to be also used for smaller organised repre- 
sentative bodies, such as the county courts 
or the corporate body controlling the boroughs, 
or again, the body of tenants -in -chief 
The barons at Oxford in 1258 speak of the 
twelve appointed per U commun^ ^ e , by the 
baronial tenanis-in-chief, to consult pour U 
eommwn. de la te^ re, le ^ for the whole nation 
Indeed the whole constitutional struggle 
between classes in this century may be put 
in the formula of a struggle as to the 
practical interpretation of the word commu- 
nitas And for some time it seemed that the 
English Constitution would be cast m a mould 
like the French, constituted of clergy, chief 
tenants, boroughs , or at least that it would 
resemble that of Aragon (clergy, magnates, 
kmghts, towns) , for each of these bodies had 
in England at one time an identity of its own 
What, then, defeated this tendency? What 
common ground brought the burgesses and 
freeholders’ class together m England alone of 
all countries ^ The answer is, the shire moot, 
or county court Here the two classes had 
been long used to meet and work together 
under royal orders, the commumtas scarce had 
contamed not only freeholders from hundred 
and township, but also the representative bur- 
gesses from each borough, entrusting the duties 
laid on the shire to three or four of the more 
discreet knights, and after the dangerous 
precedent had been set aside of Simon de 
Montfort’s deahng with the boroughs apart 
from their shires, from 1283 the writ for 
kmghts and burgesses alike was executed m 
the shire-moot The shire had brought over 
the knights from the baronial body to the 
freeholders, and had now associated the 
knights with the burgesses The only thing 
which threatened to keep them still separated 
in Parliament was the system of taxation, 
and when the old feudal taxation by aids, 
scutages, and cariicages [Am] had yielded to 
the national taxation bj subsidies and customs, 
it became natural for the knights and bur- 
gesses, as the repiesentative and taxing body, 
to part off from the barons, and to sit together 
in one House of Commons, i e , about the 
beginning of Edward III ’s reign. 

The English Parliament, then, in the four- 
teenth century, consisted of two “ estates, ’ 
the clergy and the lords, and a third body, 
which had more the character of a representa- 
tion of localities It had seemed not impos 
sible under Edward I that two other estates 
might be added — the lawyers and the 
merchants The former would have been 
fatal to the Commons’ acquisition of admims 
trative supervision the latter, fatal to their 
monopoly of taxation, and so to their one 
weapon against the crown However, not only 


was this not realised, but the actually existing 
estate of clergy entered on the suicidal policy 
of escaping their position between “the 
hammer and the anvil” — Pope cijfd king —by 
taking up a position of jealous /institutional 
isolation, and persisted m diopping out of the 
Parhamentary system Tht Commons wei o k ft 
alone, the sole body representati\ col the nation, 
and the sole body too which could be laulj 
deemed able to impose a national tax For while 
the makin g of laws and the administoimg of 
supreme justice nad been the business of the 
kmg and his great council, it had been alwa\ s 
necessary to obtain the active coneuirenco of 
the shire-moot to raise a tax Thus the 
terms in which the representatives are called 
to Edward I ’s Parliaments are merely “ to 
hear , ” under Edward II , ‘to hear and 
consent to,” as against the Lords “ to treat 
of ” the matters But the separation of the 
Houses increased the powers of the represen- 
tative House, as did also the appeals to them 
made by the contending parties of the cdurt 
and the opposition baronage in 1322, 1327, 
1386, 1387, 1399 Also thiough the reign of 
Edward III the Commons felt, as their song 
said, that they were the “ shippe’s mast, That 
with their chattel and their good, Maintained 
the war from first to last ” And moreover, the 
knights of the shire were now taking up that 
attitude of bold, yet wary and unsleeping 
opposition which justifies Hallam in saying 
that they “ bore the brunt of the battle fox 
constitutional hberty ” Thus it was almost 
whoUy their energy whfch, in the battle o^ or 
taxation, secured to* Parhai^aent in 1340 the 
sole right to direqlk tax;^ion,- and in 1362 to 
the increase of C)ffij||ms, while, under 
Eichard II , the indm% Q^ftrol by appro- 
priation and audit, and yule settled in 
1401, that grants be last day of the 

session, permanently iM&jyed the principle 
that redress preceded supply, as the downfall 
of Eichard II decided the claim of 

the crown to an ordaining pofyer tantamount 
to the law-making power of Paibamont 
“ The year 1341 distinctly marks the acquisi- 
tion b) the third estate of its full share of 
Parliamentarv power, the Commons assoiting, 
and the Lords allowing them, an equal shaxe 
in the common demand of right and control ” 
(Stubbs) 

In legislation it had already m 1327 be- 
come the rule to say “ at the petition of thc^ 
Commons,” instead of “by their assent” 
And this was made a reality, the real initia- 
tive was given to them, when m 1439 the 
petition was transfoimed into a “bill, con- 
taining in itself the form of an act,” a usage 
which became regular under the Tudors xo 
the control of administration the Commons 
had made their first step by their great peti- 
tion against grievances m 1309, and this 
attitude thej maintained by indefatigable 
petitioning through the century, ^ ^ , in 1376 
especially, while their being called on to 
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ratify fche depositions of Edward H and 
Eichard II strengthened their im- 

mensely, as did the period of regency after 
Edward IljL, and above aU the fact that, np 
to 1437, th^ Lancastrian dynasty’s Parlia- 
mentary title obhged the kings to subject 
their Council to instructions from Parlia- 
ment, and to constitute it of such members as 
would be agreeable to the Commons Even 
Edward lY evaded rather than defied their 
interference The Tudors had the confidence 
of their subjects, but they packed the House 
with creatures of the court, and by the intro- 
duction of more than eighty new boroughs , 
yet, in the last resort, even the Tudors knew 
how to yield when the temper of the House 
had been dangerously stirred bj. anxiety as 
to the succession, by an ecclesiastical measui e 
for which they were not prepared, or by 
some great defect m the ordinary admimstra- 
tion, such as the abuse of monopohes in 
Elizabeth’s reign In the seventeenth century 
a Common spirit animated the whole House 
It was far better attended, the grant of freedom 
of speech became more of a reality than the 
warning with which it was conjomed against 
abuse of the grant The old weapon of im- 
peachment, which had proved so formidable 
to unpopular royal mimsters in 1377, and m 
1386, and in 1449, had lam unused smee then, 
but was brought forth once more against 
Mompesson and Bacon m 1621, and agamst 
the Earl of Middlesex in 1624, and, as used 
against Strafford an 1640, gave the death- 
blow to ministerial reliance on crown support 
No part of the Ooanmons’ work is now more 
thoroughly earned ik»M. this supervision 
of all public depajcm^^ hy the machinery 
of motions for^^ sS^mfciOn, motions before 
supply, and i^egtionsSo ministers Similarly 
the Honse, ifepresentative character 

and its hold of i^p^ufsei long had practi- 
cally the final voice in ^ehberation on such 
matters as forei^gn pohev, and the determma- 
tion of war aha peace In the fourteenth 
century the Commons had mostly avoided 
direct interference in such questions, hut the 
failure of the Erench wars had roused them to 
more straightforward interposition, and this 
jealousy was afterwards revived by distrust 
of the action of the court In taxation 
the fourteenth century had seen the sole 
right to impose taxes won for Parhament 
by the Commons, the fifteenth sees the 
Commons secure the fruits of this victory 
solely for themselves, for m 1407 it was 
allowed that a tax could ongmate only 
with the Commons , the Lords and the clergy 
m Convocation have nothing to do hut prac- 
tically to follow with corresponding grants 
This claim they did not relax under the 
Tudors, though it was evaded by benevolences, 
and it was this which brought them first into 
collision with the Stuart theory of prerogative, 
which took nowhere a more offensive form 
fchan in the ship-money and customs duties by 
Hisr— 10* 


which it aimed at superseding the representa- 
tive control of taxation The Petition of Right 
(1628) and the Bill of Rights (1689) embodied 
this as a cardinal prmciple of the constitu- 
tion, and it was completed by the doctrine 
first heard in 1671 and 1680, and finally 
vindicated in 1861 by their resolute action in 
rejecting the Lords amendments to the Bill 
for Repealing the Paper Duties, that no 
amendment can be made m a money bill of 
the Commons, nor can the Lords even in- 
directly impose any charge And this the 
language of the Acts of Parliament and of 
the Queen’s Speech formally recogmses It 
is this principle as much as the necessity 
to renew the Mutiny Act, that gives the 
Commons control over the numbers of the 
standing army But with all their sole con- 
trol, and the annual Appropriation Act, and 
Budget, and elaborate machinery for audit 
and for criticism of each item, it may be 
doubted whether the growth of pubho expen- 
diture is not bej ond the power of the House, 
as at present constituted, to restrain The 
Grand Committees recently (1882) established 
may lead to some more feasible means towards 
this 

In the course of their long advance to 
supreme power m the 'state, the Commons 
have sometimes made errors thus they were 
defeated m their attempts to tax the clergy 
(1449) and to claim a share of the Lords’ 
judicial powers (1400, and Flo^d*s Case, 
1621), and they have abandoned the practice 
of foremg bills through the Lords by taokmg 
them to a money bill , but most of all 
have they misjudged their dignity m the 
mterpretation they have sometimes gi\en to 
Privilege of the House As to the elections 
m the shires, Acts had been passed m 1406 
and 1430 to check the interference respec- 
tively of the sheriff and of others than 
freeholders, but the cognisance of disputed 
elections lay with king and Council until 
the Commons took notice of such cases in 
lo53 and lo86, and in 1604 entered on an 
mdecxsive conflict with the Chancery, since 
which date, however, or indisputably since the 
j^yleshii) y Case (q v ) in 1 7 04, the House has 
been judge of its own elections, a function 
it deputed to a committee from 1790, and 
from 1868 more honourably delegated to 
the judges, with marked results on the 
purification of the puhho tone in relation to 
bribery, as can be seen in the stringent clauses 
of the BiU of 1883 [Bribery 1 As to privi- 
lege of members of the House of Commons from 
arrest, the first important case to be noticed 
IS that when the Speaker, Thorpe, was im- 
prisoned on an action of trespass brougM by 
the Duke of York m 1453 But Henry YHI , 
Case (1543) supported their claim, 
and James I had to allow it in his first 
Parliament {Sh%rley^s Case\ and it has been 
allowed consistently ever since, with the 
exception that it has ceased to be extended to 
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members^ servants Tlie House has always 
exercised jurisdiction over its o^n membeis 
by committal or expulsion, though the former 
expiies at a prorogation, and is so far mfcrioi 
to the internal jurisdiction of the Lords 
The important privilege of freedom of speech 
was not acquired till the Lancastrian reigns, 
and was little respected by the Tudor kings, 
but under the Stuarts the release of Sir John 
Eliot and others (1G29), and the failure of 
the attempt upon the !E\ve Members (1642), 
led to the recognition of the principle by the 
King’s Bench and its final enunciation in 
the Bill of Rights (1689) It still was found 
necessary, after the undignified dispute with 
Stockdale (1837-40), to pass an Act protectmg 
printers of Parliamentary papers fromhabihty 
to actions for libel On the other hand, in 
appealing to privilege to prevent the publica- 
tion of debates the Commons had put Wilkes 
into the position of a representative of a just 
and irresistible popular demand (1771) and 
they have more prudently given up this pre- 
tension, as well as the inoon\enient custom 
of excluding sti angers at a smgle member’s 
request 

The constitution and structure of the House 
of Commons has also a history of its own 
In 1295, 37 counties and 116 boroughs were 
represented, the Tudor period saw the addition 
of two English counties with two members, 
and 12 Welsh counties with one member each, 
and more than 80 boroughs It was not until 
Charles II ’s reign that the Pa^atmate of 
Durham first sent members to the House 
of Commons The number of boroughs 
mcreased up to 1832, and m the mter- 
val 46 members had been added for Scot- 
land, 100 for Ireland, and five fol: the IJni 
versities After many proposals for reform 
extending to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the Reform Bills of 1832 and 1868 
transferred members from many boroughs to 
the counties, and increased the representa 
tion of Scotland and Ireland, the total now 
being 658 [Repobm ] In 1430 the franchise 
was declared to belong only to 40s free- 
holders, m 1707 a property quahfication for 
members was required, but the former was 
enlarged by the Bill of 1832, the latter 
abohshed m 1868 [Franchise ] The ongi 
nal theory of the representative sj stem under 
which a member was a delegate from a parti- 
cular place had always tended to be tacitly 
dropped in favour of the wider senatorial 
theory that each member represents the whole 
Commons , and occasional endeavours m the 
fifteenth century to require from candidates 
residence as a quahfication were fortunately 
never acted on A greater necessity was to 
strengthen the independence of the House 
and make its representative character a reality 
by excluding lawyers (1372, 1404), maintainers 
(1 350, &c ) , and sherififs(l 372 and afterwards) , 
but the undertakers ” of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and the placemen of 




the eighteenth century, were not satisfaotoiilv 
excluded till the rule established m 1707 
disqualifying pension holdois, and even 
obliging members appointed to o&ce to seek 
re-election f 

But the essential defect in the Commons is 
a representative House up to 1832 liy ilst- 
where The repiesontativo system which 
when first constituted in the thiitcenth cen- 
tury was an honest refiex of the soci il st iti , 
failed to expand to meet the expmsion of 
society, the villeins who weie unfit foi 
representation in 129{) had acquued piacticil 
independence before 1381 , the boiou^hs 
which were worthy of repiesentation at 1295 
fell mto decay as the centre of giavity of tin 
population shifted from the south of England 
to the north Thus the Commons of the six- 
teenth century had ceased to he a just repie- 
sentation of contemporary wealth and intelli- 
gence , yet reform was delayed till it was 
almost enforced by revolution, a pregnant 
lesson which statesmanship wiH do weU^to 
learn of history [Parliameni ] 

Hatsell, Precedents Hallani Middle Agc^ 
and Constitutional Sistory Gneist Verwaltunq^ 
reoht and Pas Self government May Constiiu 
tional Sistory Cobbett Parhamenta'i y Ilistortf 
and Journals of Souse of Commons and especially 
Stubbs Constitutional Mistoi y and May IreaUse 
on Procedure and Practice of Pai I Lament 

[A L S] 

Commouwealtli, The, a toim foi- 
merly employed to signify the gencial weal, 
and the nation with its inhabitants, wis 
specially adopted to designatj^the government 
which mter\ ened between the death of Chaih s 
I m Jan, 1649, and the establishment of 
Cromwell’s Protectorate Dec , 1653 After 
the forcible ejection pf certain of its mem- 
bers by Colonel Pnde, liecv 6, 1648, the Houso 
of Commons consisted of ei^ty members On 
Feb 6, 1649, seven dajfe after the execution 
of Charles, this mutilated House lesolvod th it 
the House of Peers ought to be abolished, and 
on the next day adopted a simihr resolution 
with regard to the office of a king Th( so 
resolutions were afterwards enlodgod m Acts 
of Parhament, and a further Act passt'd 
enacting that the people of England and of 
all the dominions thereto belonging should 
he governed as a Commonweilth and fioo 
State (May 19, 1649), tho executive was 
vested in a Council of Stato of forty-orio 
members, re-elected by the Parhament yoarlv 
With the exception of throe or four membeis, 
this Council always consisted of members of 
Parliament The average attendance of tho 
House was about fifty, and as the moat active 
members of the Council were also the most 
active members of Parliament, it was the 
Council which was mainly responsible for tho 
policy of the government There was no mdi- 
vidual responsibility , all work being done by 
committees formed of members of the Council, 
and of the Parliament, and of both bodies 
united 
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The Republic rested entirely for its main- 
tenance on the army Yet amongst the mass 
of ofiicers and soldiers no desire was felt for 
the contin|ed existence of the present Parlia- 
ment Beiire the execution of Charles a 
project drawn up by Ireton had been pre- 
sented to Parliament, demanding its speedy 
dissolution, and proposing the election of 
triennial Parliaments, a reform of the elec- 
toial system, and a redistriDution of seats 
The Parliament was, however, unwilling to 
decree its own dissolution, and the dangers 
with which the new government was sur- 
rounded justified its refusal to take the ques 
tion into consideration It had to face the 
hostility of the Presbyterian section of the 
Puritan party, as well as of old Royalists and 
Irish Catholics Both in Ii eland and Scotland 
the Pnnce of Wales was proclaimed king of 
the three countries Prince Rupert ruled the 
Channel at the head of some revolted ships 
Poreign princes refused to recognise the 
Rtpublic Dangerous mutmies broke out 
amongst the Fifth-Monarchists and Levellers 
in the army These, however, weie quickly 
suppressed, by the energy and decision of 
Cromwell and Fairfax in dealing with the 
mutineei’S An Act was passed to restrain the 
press (Sept 20, 1649) An engagement to be 
true and faithful to the Commonwealth, 
as established without king or House of 
Lords, was required as a necessary pre- 
hminary to holding any office in Church or 
State (Oct 12), and by a subsequent Act was 
rendered univeiial (Jan 2, 16o0) In Ireland 
Cromwell in dine months brought the greater 
part of the country again into subjection to 
England The fpllo^Mng year his great 
victories gained over the Scots at Dunbar 
(Sept 3, IGoO) and Worcester (Sept 3 1651) 
destroyed for th-e tyne all hope of a Presby- 
terian or Roj alist t-eaction, and reduced Scot- 
land to the condition of a subject province 
A bill was introduced into Parhament for 
the union of the two countries An Act 
was passed for the settlement of Ireland, 
which excepted from pardon all persons who 
had taken part in the massacre of 1643, and 
confiscated a large amount of land belonging 
to Irish Catholics (Aug 12,1662) A further 
bill was brought in for the planting of 
Protestant families on the land thus confis 
cated 

In March, 1649 the Council of State 
appointed Milton its secretary for foreign 
tongues After the victory of Worcester, 
foreign prmces, who before refused to recog- 
nise the Republic, sought its friendship 
During the two years in which Cromwell was 
reducing Ireland and Scotland, the Repub- 
licans in London had raised a formidable 
navy — Prince Rupert, driven by Adimral 
Blake from the mouth of the Tagus when he 
sought refuge, saw his fleet dispersed and de- 
stroyed on the Mediterranean (1649) Com- 
mercial jealousy led to the passmg of the 


navigation Act (Oct 9, 1651), intended to 
transfer the carrying trade of the Dutch to 
Enghshmen, and in the ensuing summer to 
the opening of hostilities wi^h the United 
Provinces In an engagement off Dover the 
English under Blake were worsted by the 
Dutch under Yan Tromp In Feb , 1653, 
the hostile fleets again engaged off Portland 
Isle, when the Dutch were defeated and dnven 
for refuge into the Texel 
After the restoration of internal peace the 
question of the dissolution of the Parliament 
agam rose into piominence Various Acts 
had been passed by which the House sought 
to express its regard for religion and morality, 
but the chief refoim demanded remained un- 
executed, nor did it seem probable that the 
government, as at present constituted, would 
ever have the energy requisite for the attain- 
ment of practical results in the directions 
required The reform of the law, a definite 
settlement with regard to the Church and the 
appointment of mimsters, the termination of 
the system of sequestering the estates of 
former dehnquents, and of governing by means 
of committees, appeared no nearer attainment 
than at the time of the institution of the Re- 
pubhe The impracticability of compromise 
between the so-caUed Republicans, Vane, 
Ludlow, and others, who sought to maintam 
the existing form of government, and those 
who were indifferent to the form the govern- 
ment should assume, so long as the pre- 
dominance of the Puritan party was assured, 
led to the sudden and forcible ejection of the 
members from their seats by Cromwell (April 
19, 1653) 

From this time, Cromwell was practically 
at the head of the government, which was 
for the time carried on by a council of thirteen, 
including himself and eight other officers 
In July, m answer to his summons, there 
met an assembly of 139 persons, known as 
the Little Parhament, or as Barebones’ Par- 
hament, from the name of one of its members, 
a leather seller — Barbon, a London Baptist 
It was representative of the reforming party, 
and was divided neaily equally between a 
more radical but small majo-iit'y, and a lirge, 
less radical, mmority It passed Acts foi the 
relief of debtors, for the registration of births, 
marriages, and deaths, and the institution of 
civil marriages It also brought in bills 
affecting the Poor Laws and the administra- 
tion of justice It \ottd the abolition of the 
Court of Chancery It further voted that the 
choice of mimsters should be vested in their 
parishioners, and rejected by a majority of 
two the report of a committee in favour of 
the continuance of tithes These votes on 
the Church question represented the triumphs 
of those who desired to effect the severance of 
Church and State The minont j , opposed to 
a voluntary system, took opportunity in the 
name of the Parhament of resigning tbeur 
authority to Cromwell The officers of the 
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army determined to restore tlie executive mto 
the hands of a single person, and, on Dec 16, 
Cromwell was installed head of the govern- 
ment with the title of Lord Protector of the 
Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland 

Calendars of State Papers (DomesUo Senes) 
duiing the Commonwealth edited by Mrs 
Green, Scobell, Collection of Acts and Ord% 
nances made m Parliament from 1640— 1656 
Thnrloe Collection of State Papeis White 
locke, Memonals of Pnglish Affairs Ludlow, 
Memoirs The Memoirs and Life of Colonel 
Mnfchmson by his Wife Brodie Constitutional 
PCistoiy from the Accession of Charles I to the 
Bestoration Godwin, Jffistoi y of the Common^ 
n ealth of England from its Commencement to the 
Restoration of Charles II Guizot History of 
Oliver Co omwell and the English Commonwealth 
For Scotland see especially Letters and Journals 
of Boh er t Baillie which extend from 1637 to 1662 
and Burton Histor y of Scotland for Lreland, 
Carte Collection of original Letters and Papers 
and A History of the Life of James, Duke of 
Ormond, by the same author |“]g M ] 

Compounders, The, were a section of 
the J acobite party who wished for a restora- 
tion of the Stuarts, “hut for a restoration 
accompanied by a general amnesty, and by 
guarantees for the security of the civil and 
ecclesiastical constitution of the realm 
They obtained their name about 1692 The 
Compounders formed the mam strmgth of 
the Jacobite party in England , but the more 
violent party or Non Compounders were all 
powerful at St Germains Their leader at 
St Germains was the Earl of Middleton, who 
resigned m 1693 They were much oSended 
by James’s Declaration m 1692, and shortly 
afterwards recommended that James should 
resign in favour of his son, on his refusal to 
accept these conditions, part of which was the 
observance of the Test Oath The remainder 
of their history is merged m that of the party 
[Jacobites ] 

Comprehension Bill, The (1689), was 
a scheme for the rehef of Protestant Dis- 
senters proposed by the Earl of Nottmgham 
A measure of similar tendency had been advo- 
cated on the occasion of the enactment of the 
Test Act, but had been allowed to drop 
Another proposal of similar tendency, a bill 
to relieve Protestant Dissenters from the 
penalties of the 35th of Elizabeth, suffered a 
similar fate m 1680 Nottingham’s Bill pro- 
vided that all numsters of the Established 
Church, and members of both Universities, 
should be freed from the necessity of sub- 
scmbmg the Thirty-mne Articles, on sigmng 
a declaration that they approved, and would 
support, “ the doctrme, worship, and govern- 
ment of the Church of England ” scrupled 
ceremonies, such as the wearing of a surplice, 
the sign of the cross m baptism, the admission 
of godfathers and godmothers to christening, 
and the reception of the Epcharist m a kneel 
ing position, were left at ^scretion , a Pres- 
byterian minister might acquire all the privi- 


leges of a clergyman of the Church of England 
on submitting to the imposition of the hands 
of a bishop This bill was mutilated in 
the Upper House, and a petition substituted 
that the king would call the hou^s of Con- 
vocation “ to he advised with in ecclesiastical 
matters ” The Nonconformist clergy, them- 
selves accustomed to independence, and dis- 
hking formal subscriptions of faith and com- 
pulsory umformity, were not anxious for the 
passmg of the measure , and so the scheme of 
comprehension was allowed to fall absolutely 
and finally to the ground ” 

Compton, Henry [h 1632, d 1713), was a 
vounger son of the Earl of Northampton 
After studying at Oxford he entered the army, 
hut soon after relinqmshed the mihtary for 
the clerical profession In 1669 he was made 
a canon of Christ Church, m 1674, Bishop of 
Oxford, and m 1675 was translated to 
London He incurred the displeasure of 
James II by disregardmg the royal order pro- 
hihitmg controversial sermons, and was sdS- 
pended from his episcopal functions He 
jomed Danhy and others in inviting Wilham 
of Orange to England, and took a leading 
part in the Eevolution He assisted m the 
coronation of William and Mary, hut, being 
disappointed m his hopes of obtaining tho 
archbishopric of Canterbury, from that time 
took little further part m puhho affairs 

Compurgation was a mode of defence 
allowed by Anglo-Saxon law When a man 
was accused of any crime, he might, if ho 
chose, purge himself by the oaths of twelve 
men, if he could find that number to swoir to 
his innocence After tho Conquest, compur- 
gation gradually fell into disuse, though it 
was specially retained as an altomitnc to 
ordeal of battle in certain chartered towns 
The compurgators were mot a jury, hut 
a body of sworn witnesses to character 
Compurgation was a custom common to all, 
or nearly all, the Teutonic tribes, and tho 
number of compurgators required in early 
times varied according to th(^ homousnoss of 
the offence, the rank of tho iccused and tho 
accuser, and in some cases rcach(}d 
hundred , in Englind it was usually tw(dvo 
Thorpe Ancn^ntlaus 76, BruiinOT Sfhwiutfo 

ruM btiibbs, Const Hist Guizot, (hvihsation 

m France 

Comyn, John, Lord or Badenooii, mar- 
ried Marjory, daughter of Alan of Galloway 
He was a man of vast wealth and miiutmc o, 
and, on the competition for tho 8cot(h thiono 
m 1291, put m a claim as a descendant of 
Donald Bane He had boon namt d a regent 
of tho Maid of Norway, and, m 1289, was ono 
of the Scotch commissioners sent to Salisbury 
to confer about the marriago of the young 
queen to Prince Edward of England 

Comym, J ohn, called “ tho Bed ” {d 1306), 
was the son of John Comyn, of Badenoch, 
and Marjory, sister of John Baliol In 
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1298, after the battle of Falkirk (q v ), he 
was chosen one of the three guardians of 
Scotland, and m 1302 defeated the Enghsh 
troops att^Eoshn, while in the following 
year he made an unsuccessful attempt to 
relieve Stirlmg In Feb , 1 304, he laid down 
his arms and submitted to Edward I , whom 
he IS said to have counselled to put Bruce to 
death Bruce met Com^n in the convent of 
the Minorites, at Dumfries, charged him with 
his treachery, and stabbed brnn, Feb 10, 
1306 Bruce and Oomyn were at this time 
the two rival claimants for Scotland — Comyn 
as the grandson of DevorguiUa, ha\mg the 
same claim which John Baliol had success- 
fully established in 1292 

Conadh Cerr id 629) was the son of 
Eocha, who resigned the kingdom of Dalriada 
m his favour, 627 In this year Conadh 
fought at the battle of Ardcorran in Ireland 
on the side of the Irish Dalriads, and two 
yfers later was defeated at another battle 
in Ireland, fightmg against the Crmthough 
and his own father, who was now apparently 
king of the Galloway Piets 

Confirmatio Cartarum (1297) was 
the name given to an important document m 
which Edward I , under pressure from the 
barons and clergy, confirmed and extended 
the constitutional rights estabhshed m the 
two preceding reigns It was obvious 
that the Greats Chaiter, in the mutilated 
condition m "wllich it had been left in 1225, 
was not sufficient guarantee agamst arbitrary 
taxation on the pajrt of the kmg The 
barons accordingly drew up a series of new 
articles to be added to the Great Charter, and 
these the kmg was obliged to concede The 
articles were §,4v^ m number — (1) The 
Charters are confirmed, and are to be kept 
in every point without breach (2) Any 
3 udgment given henceforth contrary to the 
points of the Charters aforesaid by the 
3 ustices, or by anj other royal ministers, to 
be undone, and holden for nought (3) Copies 
of the Charters are to be sent to the cathedral 
churches of the realm, and read twice a year 
to the people (4) The bishops are to ex- 
communicate all who break the Charters 
(5) The exactions by which the people have 
in former times been aggrieved not to be 
a precedent for the future (6) For no busi- 
ness henceforth will the crown take such 
manner of aids, tasks, or prizes but by the 
common assent of the realm, and for the 
common profit thereof, saving the ancient 
aids and prizes due and accustomed (^7) For- 
asmuch as the commonalty of the realm have 
been sore grieved with the maltote of wools, 
we, at their requests, have clearly released it, 
and have granted for us and our heirs that 
we will not take such thing nor any other 
without their common assent and good will, 
saving to us and to our heirs the custom of 
wools, skins, and leather granted before by 


the commonalty aforesaid The confirmation 
of the Charters ma> be held to complete the 
work begun at Bunnymede “It estab- 
lished,” says Bishop Stubbs, “the principle 
that for all taxation, direct and indirect, the 
consent of the nation must be asked, and 
made it clear that all transgressions of that 
prmciple, whether within the letter of the 
law or beyond it, were evasions of the spirit 
of the constitution ” 

Stubbs, Cowfit Select Charters, 487, seq 

Conge d’Elire— “leave to elect” — ^is a 
Korman French phrase, signifying the sove- 
reign s permission for the dean and chapter 
of a vacant see to proceed to the election of a 
bishop In pre-Norman times, the bishops 
were, as a rule, appomted by the kmg m the 
witenagemot, though there occasionally occur 
mstances of an election more or less free — as 
m the case of Helmstan, Bishop of Winchester 
(839) After the Norman Conquest, the elec- 
tion became by degrees canonical, though 
even then the election was held in the king’s 
chapel, and so much under his influence as to 
be httle more than nommally free , and the 
dispute about investiture between Henry I and 
Anselm ended in a compromise, by which the 
sovereign was to confer the temporal power, 
and the election was to be made by the chapters 
In 1 164 a clause m the Constitutions of Claren- 
don mentions the custom that elections to 
bishoprics should be “ by the chief clergy of 
the Church, assembled m the kmg s chapel, 
the assent of the Tcmg , ” whilst, m 1214, 
John, by a special charter, made a grant to 
the chapters of free canomcal election, re- 
serving, however, to the kmg the right of 
hoence and approval This charter was con- 
firmed by Magna Charta, and agam m 1361 
by Edward III , and m spite of various 
attempts at mterference on the part of the 
Pope, the crown as a rule managed to secure 
the appomtment of its nominees In 1534, 
an Act of Henry VIII pro\TLded that with 
the congS d^ehre the kmg was also to send the 
name of the person he wished to be elected , 
and that if the election is delayed beyond 
twenty days after the issumg of the royal 
hcence, or if any other than the royal nomi- 
nee was chosen, the dean and chapter were to 
incur the penalties of Praemunire (q v ) It 
was also provided that after a delay of twelve 
days on the part of the chapter the kmg 
might fill up the vacant see by letters patent 
This IS still the method of appointmg to 
bishoprics m England In Ireland, before 
the Irish Church Act of 1869, the nominations 
were made by letters patent [Bishop ] 

Oougleton, Henry Broohe Parnell, 
Lord (5 1776, d 1842), was the second 

son of the Right Hon Sir John Parnell, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer m Ireland His 
elder brother beifig bom a cripple without the 
use of speech, the estates were settled upon 
Henry by a special Act of Parliament, 1789 



He entered Parliament m 1802 as member 
for Portarlington He devoted bimself, espe 
cially during bis Parliamentary career, to 
the questions of the Corn Law Beform and 
Catholic Belief, and soon became promi- 
nent as a champion in the Opposition He 
also published several pamphlets of some 
■weight on these questions He was chairman 
of the Finance Committee in the session of 
1828 His motion, in 1830, with regard to 
the Civil List, on which the ministry was out- 
voted, produced the downfall of the WeUing- 
ton administration He afterwards sat for 
Queen^s County for twenty seven j^ears, and 
subsequently represented Dundee He was 
created a peer August 11, 1841 He died by 
his own hand, May, 1842 

Oomngshy^ Thom^JEarl {d 1729), was 
member for LeominsteiMuring the reign of 
'William III He was busy and unscru- 
pulous Whig ” He accompanied the king to 
Ireland in the capacity of Paymaster-General 
On the departure of Wilham to England he 
was created one of the Lords Justices To- 
gether with his colleagues, he was guilty of 
hanging a man named Gafney, who turned 
informer in a murder case He superintended 
and signed the Treaty of Limenck During 
the next six months, by his unprincipled 
rapacity, and by the favour he showed to 
Boman Catholics, he succeeded in alienating 
all classes, and was recalled In 1701 we find 
him voting for the Besumption Bill, although 
he had received considerable grants of Irish 
land *‘He was,” says Macaulay, “an un- 
principled man he was insatiable of riches , 
and he was in a position m which riches were 
easily to be obtained by an imprincipled 
man” After the death of Queen Aime, 
Comngsby was created a peer of Great 
Britain 

Coamauglit The ancient kingdom of 
Connaught, originally called Olnegmacht, 
eompiised, roughly speaking, the present 
counties of Galway, Maj o, Sligo, Boscommon, 
Leitrim, and Caian, afterwards added to 
Ulster According to tradition, when the 
Scoti estabhshed themselves m Ireland, their 
great chief, Tuathal {d circa 160 ad), 
reigned over Munster, Leinster, and Olneg- 
macht, and in the great division of the 
country between his grandson Con, or Oond, 
“ of the hundred battles,” and the rival king. 
Mug of Munster (whence came the terms 
Leith Cmnon, “ Con’s half ,’ for north Ireland, 
and Leith-Mogha, “Mug’s half,” for south 
Ireland), the district now known as County 
Claie, which had originally belonged to 
Olnegmacht, was transferred to Munster 
About this time the name of the kmgdom was 
changed from Olnegmacht to Connaught In 
the roign of King Laeghair^, Connaught was 
converted to Christianitj by St Patrick 
(about 433) In the time of the so-called 
Irish Pentaroh}, Connaught was a fairly com- 


pact kingdom, owing allegiance to tho Ard- 
Biagh, or chief monarch of Ireland, usu illj^ 
chosen from the kings o± Meath Its ])Owoi 
was at its height in 561, w^ln Fergus 
defeated the Ard Biagh Dm mid at the 1) it tic 
of Sligo, but soon afteiwirds the kingdom 
spht up into principalities, and contmuod 
through the Danish iniasion, in which the 
nobles unpatiioticallj sided with the invadoi, 
though they afterwards changed sides ind 
aided Biian Boru in winning the gi(at bittlc 
of Clontarf (1014) Soon altei this, tho gic it 
sept of the O’Connois of Boscommon be- 
came prominent in Connaught, and be g in to 
wage civil war with the 0 Ncils of IJlstci 
and the O’Briens of Munster Turlogh 
O’Brien drove the reigning O’Connoi fiom 
his kingdom in 1079, but Turlogh O’Connoi 
overran the whole of Munster in 1118, and 
followed this up by taking Dublin His son, 
Boderic O’Connor, claimed the title of Ard- 
Biagh of Ireland, and was crowned with gr^it 
pomp in Dublin in 1166 Soon afterwards he 
drove Dermot Maemurrough, King of Lemstei , 
from his kingdom, whereupon the lattci 
sought help from Henrj II of England, and 
the English invasion followed Boderic, i 
man of indolent disposition, made little at- 
tempt at resistance, but did homage to llonry 
in 1175, when tho sovereignty of IreUnd 
was reserved to him with the exception of 
Dubhn, Meath, Leinster, 'Watci fold, and Dun- 
garvan His son, Cathal, pursued tho same 
policy on John’s visit to Ireland in 1210 
Henry III, however, by a j^reat brouh of 
good faith, granted the country, in 1225, to 
Bichard de Burgh, and after a terrible 
struggle he succeeded in holding his own 
agamst the O’Connors, who wore, as usual, 
split up into several factfons , and tho sept 
was almost annihilated in the reign of Edw iid 
II , when Felim O’Connor joined Ed\\ ud 
Bruce, and was defeated by his kinsman Borv, 
supported by the Burghs and Bei mmghams 
at Athenry (1316) About the middk of tho 
century the Burghs of Connaught, tho y<mnger 
branch, threw oft their aliegnneo to the 
English crown, and Connaught was divid(*d 
between their leidrrs, while they changed 
their name at the samo time to tliat of Buike 
The race rapidly dog enoiatod, tluy adoptml 
Irish manners and intermaiiiod fretdy with 
the O’Connors, in spito of tho Bfutute of 
Kilkenny (1367) Tho power of tho latter 
revived, so that by the rommenct meut of tho 
reign of Henry VIII th ( } still ( humed to ho 
kings, and had extended thoir dommions to 
within twenty miles of Dubhn I’hoir 
strength was, howei er, chocked m tho riugn 
of Edward VI by Sir Edward Bollmgham, 
who huilt a oastlo at Athlono to curb C«m- 
naught In the reign of Elizabeth the l^urkos 
suffered a sterner punishment , they had ro** 
mained quiet during tho Ulster and Munster 
insurrections, but at last, in 1576, when the 
hated Sir Nicholas Malby was appointed 



President of Connanglat, they arose in rebel- 
lion The whole of the country was in 
return laid waste by fire and sword, and the 
unfortunaj^ race nearly exterminated in that 
and the foFow mg years In 1560 Connaught 
ceased to be a kingdom, and was divided into 
counties by Act of Parliament Clare, or 
Thomond, originally part of Connaught, 
was soon afterwards added to it again, but 
after a little while again became part of 
Munster [Buiiivn O’Connou ] In the reign 
of Charles I an Inquiry into 1 itles in Connaught 
was made at the instance of Wentworth, 
afterwards Loid Strafford, when Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland The idea was first mooted 
in 1634, but was laid aside in order to con 
ciliate the Irish Parliament As soon, however, 
as they had voted the necessary supphes, 
Charles broke his promise of making sixty 
years’ possession a bar to the claims of the 
crown, and, m 1635, issued a commission to 
inqmre into defective titles in Connaught, 
vf shing to dispossess the landlords and colomse 
the country on the plan which James I had 
pursued in Ulster After the •junes had been 
warned what the consequences of contumacy 
would be, the commission went to work, and 
soon declared that the lands of the Burkes 
about Athlone — in fact, nearly three-fourths 
of the province — belonged to the crown Por 
this the foreman of the jury. Sir Lucas Billon, 
was permitted to retam some of his own 
lands In most cases the landlords had no 
title-deeds to shoV, and those who had were 
forced to pay large fines for their confirmation 
In Galway alone the jury refused to find for 
the king, the'v were fined £4,000 each and 
imprisoned, when the sheriff, on whom a 
penalty of £1,000 was imposed, died The 
Tramplantation to Connaught was efiected 
during the Protectorate Cromwell deter 
mmed, in 1653, to confine the Irish nation 
to the desolated province of Connaught, 
and declared that they must transplant them- 
selves thither within seven months on the 
penalty of death There they were to be 
enclosed by a cordon of soldiers, to whom a 
strip of land, a mile wide, running round the 
coast and the Shannon, was assigned The 
population was now reduced bj war and banish 
mont to about 850,000, and for them 800,000 
acres was set apart B> a summary process the 
estates of the Catholic gentry were confis- 
cated, according to their degree of comphcity 
in the Irish rebellion and their resistance to the 
Protectorate, in various proportions, from one 
to two-thirds, which were handed over to 
adventurers and Parliamentary soldiers, while 
they were forced to accept an equivalent 
acioss the Shannon After the appointed time 
had passed, an Irish gentleman was hanged for 
refusing to transplant, and many hundreds, 
with their famihes, were sent as slaves to 
Barbadoes Many others were removed bodily, 
with what they could save of their posses- 
sions, to Connaught The utmost seventy was 


used m the process, noble ladies, for instance, 
being compelled to go on foot, and all being 
reduced to the greatest misery Some of the 
sons of the bamshed owners wandered about 
their old estates, hvmg by outlawry and the 
hospitality of their fathers’ tenants A sum 
of £20 was laid on the heads of these Tones,” 
in 1667, and their extermination decreed, to- 
gether with that of two other “beasts,” the 
wolf and the priest After the Eestoration an 
attempt was made (1661) to soften these con- 
ditions, the result of which was that it was 
declared that all Catholics who were innocent 
of rebellion should be restored to their estates 
Those, however, who had accepted lands in 
Connaught were forced to abide by their 
bargams, and of those who returned from 
exile but few obtamed any redress 

O Curry Manuse^t Matmals of Ancient Ii tsh 
Mtstoiy Froude wnqlish in Ireland vol i 
Cusack Eist of the Irish Nation McG-ee Hist 
of Ireland Haverty, JBTtst of Ireland 
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Connecticut [Colonies, American ] 

Conservative [Tory ] 

Conservators of the Peace These 
predecessors of our modem justices of the 
peace were persons entrusted with the duty 
of mamtaimng order and police in their 
counties Br Stubbs traces their origin to 
an edict of Hubert "Walter in 1195 Accord- 
ing to this proclamation an oath against har- 
bouring or aiding thieves and robbers was to 
be taken by every one above fifteen years of 
age This usage dates from Anglo Saxon 
times, but its execution was now assigned 
to special knights appointed for the purpose 
In 1230 and 1252 two or three kmghts are 
appointed in each shire for the conservation 
of the peace, and in 1253 we find the sheriffs 
summoning four men, and the reeve from 
each township, and twelve burghers from 
each borough, to execute the same functions , 
and in the fifth year of Edward I an officer 
bearmg the title of “ Custos Pacis,” or 
guardian of the peace, is elected in the county 
courts Conservators of the same kmd were 
appointed to carry out the provisions of the 
Statute of Winchester, which deals so largely 
with questions of local police Br Stubbs 
considers that these offices were originally 
filled by the crown, but when vacant, by 
election of the shire-moot In the first 
>ear of Edward III “good men” were ap 
pointed to guard the jieace in each county, 
but apparently were not elected like 
Edward I ’s “ Custodes Pacis ” In the 
eighteenth year of Edward III these Con- 
servators of the Peace were commissioned to 
hear and determine felonies, and sixteen years 
later received authority to do so regularly, 
and they became regular officials of the crown, 
from whom they henceforth denve aH their 
authority 

Stubbs, Const Eist 
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Consilt, The Pass op> near Flint, is 
memorable for a narrow escape of Henry II , 
wbo was surprised here m 1167 by tbe Welsh 
under Owen G-wynnedd 

Consistory Courts [Ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction ] 

Consols IS the usual abbreviation for the 
government stock, properly entitled Three 
per Cent Consolidated Bank Annuities It 
originated in the year 1751, when an Act was 
passed consolidating several separate stocks 
bearing interest at 3 percent In 1787 the 
public debt was further consolidated by the 
union of the Aggregate, General, and South 
Sea Funds By the Act 66 Geo III , o 98 
(1816), it was united with the Insh Govern- 
ment Fund [National Debt ] 

Constable (denved from the Latin comes 
stahuh, count of the stable) was origmally 
an office in the Byzantme court, the name 
appearing m the West about 580 ad In 
England it is used in several different senses 

(1) It appears to have been first attached 
alter the Conquest to the keepers of the royal 
castles, e g , the Constable of the Tower, of 
Baynard’s Castle, of Chester Castle, &c , who 
rapidly acquired hereditary privileges, and 
exercised under weak kings usurped jurisdic- 
tions in common pleas, together with oppres- 
sive powers of imprisonment, which were not 
finally abohshed until 1403 

(2) The Lord E%gh Constable appears 
about the time of Stephen as one of the 
domestic digmtaries of the court The 
office existed mdeed under the Norman 
kmgs, but was comparatively unimportant, 
and the first High Constable who is at all 
proipunent m history is Miles of Hereford, 
one of the chief supporters of the Empress 
Matilda The High Constable may be con- 
sidered to have succeeded to the duties of the 
officer who, before the Conquest, was known 
as the Staller , he was quartermaster-general 
of the court and army From the Eialogm 
de Seaccano we learn that he was also, m the 
time of Henry II , one of the officers of the 
Exchequer, where he helped the Treasurer to 
check the accounts of the king’s household 
servants As was the case with the other 
gieat offices of the royal household, the Loid 
High Constable had, before the end of the 
reign of Henry II, become an hereditary 
dignity, and went, together with the tenure 
of certain manors in Gloucestershire, and the 
castle of Caldecot in Monmouthshire, into the 
family of Bohun, through Humphrey de 
Bohun, who married the daughter and heiress 
of Miles of Hereford, and on the extinction 
of that hne in 1372 it was held by Thomas 
of Woodstock {d 1397), who married the 
heiress of the seventh Earl of Hereford With 
the accession of the house of Lancaster (1399), 
the office ceased to be hereditary The Earl 
of Northumberland was made Constable by 
Henry IT m 1399, but the office was taken 


from him in 1403 and given to the Duke of 
Bedford Subsequently the Buko ot Sorm r 
set was made Constable in 1450, but there 
seem to have been considoiablt g botw( cn 
many of the appointments Tlieftjord High 
Constable, together with the Mnshal, liud 
by the time of Edward I acquired great 
powers in the management ol the iiin> , 
he supermtended the mustering, billeting, 
and formation of troops, took circ thit 
those who owed sorvico bj thoir tcnuio 
sent the proper amount of men, and dining 
the campaign held court foi tho tii il ot mili- 
tary ofiences In 1296, Humphrey do Bohun, 
Earl of Hereford, together with Bigod tlie 
Marshal, refused to take chirge of an army 
destined for Guienne, availing themseh os of 
the legal quibble that they were only bound 
to serve the king m person, and they gamed 
their point From this date also the judicial 
fimctions of the Lord High Const iblo became 
important , besides administering martial law, 
he was, with the Marshal, whose functiofis 
are by no means distinct, the presiding ofiicci 
of the Court of Chivalry (q v ), and, as such, 
decided questions of honour and heraldry 
These powers became considerably cnl irgod, 
and tended to encioach on the juiisdiction of 
the courts of common law, and woio strictly 
hmitcd m 1 389 Edward IV , however, revised 
and increased the illegal powers for tho pur- 
pose of punishing the Lancastrians *Tho 
Lord High Constable was empowered to tako 
cognisance of all cases of high troas<hv ** 
hear, examine, and conclu^ them, even 
summarily and plainly, without noise or show 
of judgment, on simple inspection of fact 
Bichard III bestowed the office on Homy 
Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, paitlj, per- 
haps, with the idea of making it hereditaiy 
again, for Buckingham was a descend int 
of the Bohuns The honour was conferred on 
his son Edward by Henrj’^ VII Hcmy 
VIII , however, in 1514, finding that the foes 
of the office were exceedingly burdensomo 
to the crown, discharged Buckingham from 
his office Since Buckingham’s dincliargo 
the Lord High Constable has only been 
appointed for special occasions, such n» 
the king’s coronation, and, in one single 
instance (m 1631), for trial by combat The 
Duke of Wellington officiated as Lord High 
Constable at the last three coronations 

(3) The Constables of the Emdi ed^ or High 
Constables, were officers who, under the 
Angevin kings, performed in a subordinate 
capacity some of the duties which bafoie the 
Conquest were entx listed to the head man, or 
reeve of the hundred In a writ of Henry 
III (1252), it 18 provided that ‘‘one or two 
chief constables should bo constituted in 
every hundred, at whose mandate all 
of his hundred sworn to arms should as- 
semble,” and by the Statute of ’Winchester 
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or more constables to make the view of 
armour They were elected by the court leet, 
and sworn m by the lord or his steward 
In the rejgn of Elizabeth we find that 
they had tn^ power of holdmg petty sessions 
for the hiring of servants In 1844 it was 
provided that in default of appointments in 
the court leet, high constables might be 
chosen b'v justices at their special sessions 
After the establishment and regulation of 
the county constabulary (between the years 
1839 and 1869), high constables having be- 
come practically useless, the justices of each 
county weie directed to consider and de- 
termine whether it was necessary to continue 
the office in each hundred [Hundred ] 

(4) The ^etty ConstahU^ or Constable of 
the ViU, may, on the analogy of the constable 
of the hundred, be considered as the de- 
generate descendant of the tithing man He 
also was elected m the court leet until the 
reign of Ohailes II , when, m virtue of a 
stffcute passed in 1673, the duty of nominating 
and swearing-m constables was by degrees 
transferred to justices of the peace In the 
reign of George II it was provided (m 1751) 
that no constable could be sued without making 
the justice who signed the warrant a joint de- 
fendant In 1842 it was declared that, with the 
exception of certain privileged classes, every 
able-bodied man between the ages of twenty- 
five and fifty-five who contributed to the poor 
rates, or held a tenement of the annual value 
of £4, was liable to serve as constable The 
election of the constabulary of boroughs 
under the Municipal Corporations Act was 
placed in the hands of a watch committee in 
1832, and the duties of special constables^ 
who might be sworn in to keep the peace on 
emergencies, were regulated by legislation in 
1827 and 1832 

(5) The Loid Sigh Constable of Scotland 
can be traced back to the time of David I 
In Scotland, the duties of the High Constable 
consisted in commanding the army while in 
the field, in the absence of the kmg, and, in 
conjunction with the Marshal, judgmg all 
transgressions committed within a certain 
distance of the king’s palace, known as the 
chalmci of peace In 1321, when Sir Gilbert 
Hay was made Earl of Errol, the office 
was made hereditary in his family It was 
expressly reserved by the treaty of Union, 
and by Act of Darhament in 1747 It is now, 
however, purely honorary 

Stubbs, Const Hist i. oh u and lu 18 
Select Chat ters , Coke Institutes iv Lambard 
i>ut%e» of OonstaUea Stephen, Commentates^ 
Statutes 5 and 6 Yict c 109, 32 and 33 Vict , 
0 47, and 36 and 36 Vict , o 92 

Constance^ fourth daughter of William 
the Conqueror, married Alan, brother of the 
Duke of Britanny, to whom her father gave 
the earldom of E-ichmond In 1090 she died, 
it IS said poisoned by jsome of her husband’s 
vassals, who found her harsh and oppressive 


Constance or Britanny (d 1201) was 
the daughter and heiress of Conan, Duke of 
Britanny She was married to Geoffrey, son 
of Henry II , by whom she had two children, 
Arthur and Eleanor After Geoffrey’s death, 
in 1186, she obtained the guardianship of her 
son and the government of the duchy, but 
was soon afterwards compelled to marry 
Eanulf, Earl of Chester, who made himself so 
hated in Britanny that on Henry II ’s death, 
m 1189, he was driven out, and Constance 
restored to power In 1196 she was seized 
by a body of troops under her husband, and 
imprisoned for eighteen months , her conduct 
durmg this period in asserting the rights of 
the Bretons was most adverse to the interests 
of her son, in addition to which, she had 
quarrelled with her powerful mother-in law, 
Eleanor, as weU as with her husband, from 
whom she obtamed a divorce in 1198 She 
now married Guy, brother of the Viscount of 
Thouars, by whom she had three daughter's, 
from the eldest of whom, Alix, sprang the 
Dukes of Britanny who played such an impor- 
tant part m the Erench wars of Edward III ’s 
reign 

Constance or Castile {d 1392) was 
the eldest daughter of Pedro the Cruel, and 
became the second wife of John of Gaunt, 
who inherited, through her, claims to the 
crown of Castile 

Constantine {d 820), son of Fergus, ex- 
pelled ConaU, Kmg of the Piets, and obtamed 
the Pictish throne (789), havmg m all proba- 
bility authority over Dalriada also In 796 some 
monks from Lindisfarne visited his court, and 
for them he founded the church of Dunkeld 
He was succeeded by his brother Angus The 
reign of Constantine is chiefly memorable as 
marking the date of the first historical attacks 
of the Horsemen on the British shores It 
was m 793 that they harried the holy island 
of Lmdisfame, and a few years later seized 
upon western islands, and slaughtered the 
monks of Iona By these pirates, who hence 
forward for several centuries continued their 
ravages, nearly all communications between 
Ireland and Scotland were m time broken ofiE 

Constaxitine {d 877), son of Kenneth, 
succeeded his uncle Donald as King of the 
Piets, 863 His reign is chiefly remarkable for 
a series of conflicts with the Northmen, under 
Olaf the "White, the son of Horsten the Bed 
This chieftam is said to have conquered Caith 
ness and Sunderland When the Norwegians 
drove the Danes out of Ireland, the latter 
invaded Scotland, and defeated the Scotch 
king at Dollar and Inverdoret, at which last 
battle Constantine was killed 

Cpustantiue 952), son of Aedh, 
reigned over the kingdom of Alban, 900 — 
943 He was a man of vigour and an 
experienced warrior In 904 he out to pieces 
m Stratheme an mvading body of Danes, 



Tinder Ivan Soon aftervards he united 
the Pictish and Scottish Churches at an 
ecclesiastical council held at Scone In 908 
he procured the election of his brother 
Donald to the thione of Strathclvde, and 
in 918 pined the Northumbrians against 
the Noi semen, whose advance was checked 
by the allied armies at the battle of Cor- 
bridge on Tyne Under the year 924 the 
Anfflo-Saxon Chronicle tells us that amongst 
other nations the Scots chose Edward the Elder 
for father and lord But these peaceful re- 
lations cannot have lasted very long, for in 
934 we find Edward’s successor, Athelstan, m 
vading Scotland, and penetrating as far as Dun 
otter, and ravaging the coasts of Caithness with 
his fleet Constantine, in retaliation, joined 
with the Norsemen and the Britons of Stiath- 
clyde in an attempt to wrest Northumbria 
from the Enghsh king, but the united forces 
were defeated at Brunanburh (q -v ), 937 In 
943 Constantine resigned his crown, and be- 
came abbot of the monastery of St Andrews, 
where he died, 952, having, however, emerged 
for a short time, in 949, to do battle with Knag 
Edred 

Skene Celtic Scotland Anglo-Saxon Ckion 
Burton Bisi of Scotland 

Constantms Chloms, Emperor of 
Rome (292 — 306), ruled o-ver the provinces of 
Spain, Gaul, and Britain, and seems to have 
spent most of his time in the latter country 
The story of his having married a British 
princess named Helena rests on no good 
authority He defeated Allectus, and re- 
united Britain to the Empire He died at 
Yoik in the year 306 

Constitutions, Colonial [Australia , 
Canada, Colonies.] 

Constitution, The Irish, op 1782 In 
1779 the lush Volunteers, whom the care- 
lessness of the government and the undefended 
state of Ireland had allowed to become f ormid 
able, had succeeded in frightening the govern 
ment into repealing the trade restrictions The 
movement was continued, and, under the direc 
tion of Grattan, aimed at legislative indepen- 
dence In 1 781 Lord Carlisle, the new viceroy, 
was instructed to resist all efforts at legislative 
independence, but nevertheless, bills for the 
lepeal of Poynings^ Act v ) and of the 
Mutiny Act were given notice of The 
repeal of the first, placing the Irish Parha- 
ment more or less m the position of the 
English Parliament, could not be lesisted, and 
was carried in Dec , 1781 The repeal of the 
Mutiny Bill, however, was not earned, though 
moved by Grattan When Parliament agam 
met, in Eeb , 1782, the Volunteers assumed a 
very threatening attitude, and the patnot 
paity, backed by the resolutions of Dungannon 
and aroused hy the mention of Ireland in 
some unimportant Acts passed in England, 
proceeded, through Grattan, on Eeb 22, 
1782, to move a sort of declaration of inde- 


pendence, but they were beaten by 137 to G8 
But, though the resolutions v\ci< lost, the 
piinciple on which they wcio biscd hid 
been admitted by o\ ery one Thdfl^ a li inu, nt 
was now adjourned, and when it nu t it, iin, in 
March, the Noith ministiy was ovathiovvn, 
and the Whigs wore in oflicc On Apiil 17th 
Grattan was content to move in iimiKlmtnt 
in the addiess dommdm^ complete in(iep< n- 
dence, and the House then adjoiiincd to y iit 
foi an answer fiom Engl ind On M i} I7th lo- 
solutions were passed in tin En^^lish J’lrlii 
ment conceding the rcpcil of I’o) mugs’ V(t, 
and of the statute 6 George I ind i bn nm il 
Mutiny Bill On Mi} 27th the lush Piiln- 
ment received the news, and iinmcdi del} v oted 
£100,000 and 20,000 men lor the vv ir Flood 
indeed attempted to declaim against Eng 
land’s concessions as insufiieient, but f iih d, 
and the House resolvea “thit the light of 
legislation of the Irish Piiliament mall < iscs, 
mtemal and external, hid been aheidy 
asserted by Ireland, and fulljr idmittcd^y 
England ” The constitution of 1782 w is thus 
conceded , though hailed with enthusiasm tit 
the tune, it made corruption on i laigi st ile 
necessary, and convinced thinking men of the 
necessit} of the Union as xchievcd in 1800 
Grattan Life of Giattan Stanhope Hmt of 
Bng Adolphus Ih$i ofCeoigcill 

Consuls are peisons ompoweicd to take 
charge of the trading and commorci il intere sts 
of British subjects in foieign towns The} 
were mtroduced in the sixteenth century, but it 
was not till the end of the seventeenth that 
it became customary to appoint them legu- 
larly Their duties are to give advice and 
assistance to English traders , to settle Ihoir 
disputes where possible, to guard the kgil 
nghts of British subjects under foreign jiuis 
diction , and to report on the trade of the 
country in which they are lesidont By the 
Comulat Man lage Act (12 and 1 1 Vi( t , < 68), 
consuls are empowered to ci le}>r itc ni inag( g 
between British subjects losidcnt m Ihtir 
district Thc} cm take ovidonK onoifh m 
to crimes committed on Biitish ships, ind are 
empowered to send home th(' olhndeis tor 
tnal , and they are also to o\( h ih( i gi ru ral 
superintendence over Biitish shipping, ho as 
to see that the Merchant Shipping and othc r 
Acts are not viol ited In some c asi s Britigh 
consuls are also diplomatic agents or chfU yt h 
d^a^aiieSf empowered to communicate with 
the Foreign OjQSces of the stitcs in whuh 
they are stationed, and in this ( aso they hi e 
cilled Consnls-Ginei at In Turkey and the 
Levant the consuls-gonoral oxerc iso thc powers 
conceded under the capitulations between 
England and the Porte, and are supreme 
judges of the consular courts British consuls 
are alloyed to trade in some towns, while at 
other stations this privilege is refused 

Control^ Board [East India Com- 

PANTt ] 




Conirenticle Act, Tnn (1664), enacted 
that an> one over sixteen years of age pre- 
sent it an unlawful assembl} or conventicle 
w IS to 3n%r fine or imjirisonment A con- 
venticle was defined as an assembly of more 
than five persons, besides the members of a 
f imily, met togcthoi for holding worship not 
iccording to the Church of England In 
1670 the Act V as amended, and the penalties 
gieatly lessened, but a seveie fine imposed on 
any one who lent his house for such meetings 
The Conventicle Act was repealed b> the 
Toleration Act of 1689 

Convention, The (1688—9), is the name 
gi\ en to the Parliament which met after the 
abdication of James II to settle the succes- 
sion It met on Jan 22nd It first placed 
the admimstiation and the disposal of the 
revenue in the hands of 'William of Orange 
The Commons declared the throne vacant, and 
voted that it was inconsistent with the safety 
ofdbhe kingdom that it should be go\ erned by a 
Popish king The Lords, af tei much discussion, 
negatived the resolution that the throne v as 
V leant, Danby’s party asserting that the 
crown had de voh ed on Mai y Disputes there 
upon broke out between the two Houses Alter 
a conference, the Lords yielded, and a resolu- 
tion was passed that the Prince and Pnneess 
of Orange should be declared King and Queen 
of England Soon afterwards William and 
Mary arrived in England, and the crown was 
tendered to them, and accepted (Feb 13) 
As soon as the new ministry was establisheo, 
the question was broached whether the Con- 
■v ention should be turned into a Parliament 
A bill declaring the Convention a Parliament 
passed the Lords, and after a sharp debate was 
accepted by the Commons It contained a 
clause requiring members of both Houses to 
take the oaths to the new king and queen 
‘^biich,” sa>s Hallam, “was the termmation 
of thit contest which the house of Stuart 
had maintiined agiinst the liberties, and of 
late agxinst the religion, of England, or 
rather, of that fir more ancient controversy 
between the crown and the people which had 
never been wholly at rest since the reign of 
John ’ [Ee\ olution ] 

Fmhaiventaiy HiBt Banke, Hist of 

Barnet, Hist o/His Ouii Time Macaulay Hist 

of Eng , Hallam Const Rist 

Convention Bill, The, passed by the 
Irish Parliament in 1793, declared the assem- 
blage of persons calling themselves represen 
tativcs of the nation, under any pretence 
wh itsoever, illegal Fit/gibbon carried it, m 
spite of the violent opposition of Grattan and 
the Duke of Leinster 

Convention of Estates, The (1689), 
was the name given to the Scottish Parlia- 
ment which assembled on March 14, 1689, 
after the Eevolution On the 4th of April 
the Estates passed a resolution declaring that 
Kmg James VII , being a professed Papist, 


did assume the regal power and acted as king 
without ta'Ling the oath required by law, 
and hath by the advice of e\il and wicked 
councillors in\ aded the fundamental constitu- 
tion of this kmgdom, and altered it from a 
legal limited monarchy to an arbitrary 
despotic power, and hath exercised the same 
to the subversion of the Protestant religion, 
and the violation of the laws and liberties of 
the nation, in\ erting all the ends of go\ ern- 
ment, whereby he hath forfaulted all right to 
the crown, and the thione is become vacant 
On the 1 1th of April the Estates adopted the 
Claim of Eight which declaied the funda- 
mental liberties of the kingdom of Scotland, 
and stated that no Papist could be King of 
Scotland, and that the Scottish Church was 
Presbyterian, and finally declarmg that 
William and Mary were King and Queen of 
Scotland Two days later (Apiil 13) a 
number of resolutions, called the Articles of 
Grievances, were voted These set forth a 
number of acts done under the authority of 
bad laws which the Estates desired to have 
repealed The Convention exeicised the 
execute e authority in Scotland till the crown 
had been duly offeied to and accepted by 
William III , when it became a Parhament 
Acts of Parliament of Scotland ix , Burton, 
Hut of Scotland vn 285 

Convention Parliament, The (1660), 
IS the name gi’v en to the assembly which es- 
tabhshed the Eestoration of Charles II It 
assembled April 26, 1660, on the dissolution of 
the “ Eump ” It immediately accepted the 
Declaration of Breda (q ^ )» and issued an 
addiess inviting Charles to accept the crown 
On the return of Chailes, the discussions of the 
Convention turned chiefly^ upon the questions 
of the amnesty , the settlement of the claims of 
property which had changed hands, the settle- 
ment of the Church, and the roy al re'v enue In 
regard to the first the amnesty was voted f oi all 
but the judges of Charles I In regard to the 
second, an Act oj Indemnity and Oblivion was 
brought in to prevent holders of land seques 
trated during the intcriegnum regaining 
possession of their propert\ The old feudal 
cl urns of the crown for filnes upon alienation, 
rehefs, wardships, «Src , were abohshed, and 
the crown revenue was fixed at £1 200,000 
a year, raised partly fiom the excise, and 
partly from tunnage and poundage now 
granted to the king for life After much dis- 
cussion, the settlement of the Church was 1<^ 
open when the Parliament was dissolved on 
Decembei 29th, 1660 

Convocation is the name given to 
the general assembly of the clergy^ of the 
kingdom The oiganisation of the Church 
gave its councils great importance m 
early times, and under the Norman kings 
this conciliar activity was still further de- 
veloped The Chureh had its symods of the 
nation, the provmce, and the diocese , they 




were attended ty prelates, chapters, arch- Parliament, hut this was from inotivts of 
deacons, and the parochial clergy In general convenience, and did not anect tho inutpon- 
history, these synods hecame important as dence of Convocation 

clerical taxation was introduced As this In the weakness of the cloigjp hofoio tho 
hecame customary, diocesan representatives royal power. Convocation w is used hy II cm y 
were sent to the provincial Convocations YIII to hring about the sep nation of the 
for the purpose of giving their assent to English Church from tho Chuich of Komo 

taxation The first definite mstance of re- The clergy were inf oi mod that they had in- 

presentation m Convocation is found under curred the penalties of the Act of Pi x muniro 
Archhishop Stephen Langton, in 1225 In hy recognising Wolsoy’s Icgatino authoiity, 
1283 a rule was laid down that each bishop which had been recognised by tho king him- 
should summon to Convocation two proctors self Iniquitous as was this pen ilty, the 

of the clergy of his diocese and one proctor clergy were helpless ag iinst the king, an,d 

from each cathedial or collegiate church, who Convocation, in 1030, assented to a laigc sub- 

were to have full power of consenting to such sidy to appease the ro;yal wiath In the biU 
measures as the community of the clergy which granted it, the royal supremacy was 
think: fit This was the constitution of the admitted, with the proiiso “as fii as Christ’s 
Convocation of the province of Canterbury law allows”' The Act of Submission, 1533, 
That of the province of York, datmg from practically ahohshed tho logislatnc powois of 
1279, contained two proctors from each aich- Convocation It established that Comoc ition 

deaconry Besides these elected members “is, always has been, and ought to bo, 

were bishops, abbots, pnors, deans, and summoned by roj al wnt there was to^be 
archdeacons, as ex-o^cio members thenceforth no legislation without the king’s 

The jealousy between the two archbishops, licence, and a revision of tho OMstmg canon 

and the difficulty m reconciling their claims, law was committed to a mixed cominibsion of 

led, m the twelfth century, to quarrels clergy and laity 

National Church councils became almost Henceforth, during the sixteenth century, 
impossible, and ecclesiastical questions were the Convocation of the province of Canter 
discussed sepaiately by the two Convocations bury was recognised as expicssing the 

Such matters as concerned ordinary discipline opinions of the clergy, and woikod mth Pai- 

were decided for themselves On other liament in framing the formulaxics and laws 

matters they presented petitions to the knag, of the Church The Pra> er-book and the 
which were called grmmmna Articles received the sanction of Convocation 

When Edward I, m 1296, orgamsed before being submitted to Parliament In 

more completely the parliamentary repre 1604 Convocation drew up a new body of 
sentation of the several estates, he wished Canons, which were sanctioned by the king, 

also to incorporate the clergy with the but were not ratified by Paihament Those 

parhamentary system Eor this purpose he Canons remain as the basis of ecclesiastical 

summoned to Parliament, by separate writs law for the clergy, but are not legally binding 

addressed to each bishop, the proctora of the on clergy or laymen except where they m 

chapters and the parochial clergy, together corporate previous laws 

with bishops, deans, and archdeacons per- After the Eestoration Convocation was sum- 
sonally Thus the Convocations were sum- moned, m 1661, to revise the Prayer-book and 

moned as^piritual councils of the archbishops, re-model the Canons In this mittci it did 

and the proctors were farther summoned to little, but this assembly is remarkable as being 

Parliament by the clause of the kmg’s wnt the last Convocation which granted a clerical 

to the bishops, known, from its first word, as subsidy During the Commonwealth tho 

the “ prsemunientes ” clause In this waj the clergy had been taxed with the laity, and 

two Convocations were to he worked into the there seems to have been a gonoral agrooment 

parhamentary system, while retaimng their that this method was more convenient Ac- 

position as spiritual councils besides cordingly, this clerical privilege vas abolished 

The clergy, however, showed great reluc- by a private compact between Lord Ohan- 

tance to enter mto this arrangement Pro- cellor Claiendon and Archbishop Sheldon 

hably they thought that they were sufficiently The important constitutional change was made 

represented by the lords spiritual, and did without any parliamenlnry authoiity (1062) 

not wish to he drawn mto parliamentary dis- Convocation thenceforth ceased to grant 

putes, in which their own privileges might taxes and to have any political importance 

suffer The crown in vam addressed letters The clergy, being merged in tho estate of tho 

to the archbishops, urging them to compel Commons, hecame electors for members of 

the attendance of the clerical estate After the Lower House 

1340 the crown acquiesced in the rule that In 1689 William III was desirous of ex- 
clencal taxes should he granted m Convoca- tending the limits of the Church, and of m- 

tion, and m the fifteenth century the attend- troduemg alterations which would allay the 

ance in ^Parliament of clerical proctors died scruples of Dissenters A commission was 

away The dut> of votmg taxes led to the appointed to draw up a scheme which was to 

summons of Convocation at the same tune as he submitted to Convocation Convocation 
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sat m two Houses the bishops in the Upper 
House, the other ojhcials and proctors in the 
Lower The struggle of parties took place 
over the ol^ption of a prolocutor, or president, 
of the Lower House, and those opposed to any 
change wore in a considerable majority 
Aftei this the Lower House showed such de- 
cided difleronce of opinion from the Upper 
that nothmg could be done, and Convocation 
was soon prorogued It was not summoned 
again for ten yeais (1700), when the differ- 
ences between the Upper and Lower House 
wore stiU more openly shown Finally, the 
Lower House refused to submit to the arch- 
bishop’s prorogation, and adjourned by its 
own authority The next Convocation, m 
1702, resumed the question of the archbishop’s 
right of prorogation, and the conflict between 
the two Houses contmued At length, in 
1717, the writings of Hoadley, Bishop of 
Bangor, excited great wrath amongst the 
clorgy, and gave rise to what is known as the 
“ Bangorian controversy ” As it was clear 
that the Lower House of Convocation would 
censure Hoadley, who was a favourite with 
the government, Convocation was prorogued 
by royal writ, and was not again summoned 
for busmess till 1861 It is true that it met 
formally till 1741, when the Lower House 
agreed to admit the president’s right of pro- 
rogation, but it refused to receive a commu- 
nication from the Upper House Being 
judged incomgible, it was not again called 
together, tiU its revival in 1861, owing to the 
mcreased interest m ecclesiastical affairs 

The Convocations of the two provmces 
now meet with the sessions of Parliament 
They are summoned by a writ from the 
crown to the archbishops In the Convo- 
cation of Canterbury the Upper House 
consists of twenty three members, the Lower 
House of one hundred and fifty-four The 
Convocation of York contains nine mem- 
bers in the Upper House, and sixty-mne in 
the Lower 

Bp Gibson Synodus Anglicam Wilkins, 
Concilia Cardwell, Synodalia Hody, H^st of 
CounciU and Convocation Latlibury Sist of 
Convocation [M C ] 

Conway, Henut Seymour, Marshal 

1720, 1795), was the second son of the first 

Lord Conway He entered the army at the 
ago of twenty, and distinguished himself 
at Fontonoy and Cullodon In 1741 he 
was rotuinod to Parliament for Higham 
Ferrers In 1767 ho was appointed second 
in command of the Eochefort expedition, 
under Sir John Mordaunt In 1761 he 
commanded the British troops in Germany, 
in the absence of the Marquis of Granby At 
the end of George II ’s reign, Conway had 
been appointed Groom of the Bedchamber, 
and he was continued in that office by the 
new king, until his independent conduct and 
his opposition to the ministry on the question 
of general warrants, cost him alike this post 


I and all his military commands On Eocking- 
ham’s accession to power, Conway was appointed 
jomt Secretary of State with the Duke of 
Grafton, and leader in the House of Commons , 
and, unfortunately for himself, was persuaded 
by “ his evil gemus,” Horace Walpole, to hold 
his ground, until he could no longer retreat 
with credit m 1768 During the later years 
of that period, the pohey of the cabinet towards 
the American colonies had been directly opposed 
to Conway’s views On the king’s demand for 
Wilkes’s exclusion from Parliament, he con- 
fessed that he had not the courage to face the 
consequences of a step which would make 
every second Englishman a rebel at heart, and 
convert London into a hostile capital ” He 
accordingly resigned the seals, but acted as 
an unpaid member of the cabmet until the 
return of Lord Chatham and the resignation 
of Lord Camden, when he refused any longer 
“ to provide respectability for the whole ad- 
ministration ” t^rhen the Marquis of Granby 
was dismissed from the command of the army, 
his place was offered to Conway, and declmed 
In 1772 he was appomted Governor of Jersey 
Ten years later he became Commander in-chief 
of aU the Forces In the same year he brought 
forward a motion, praying that his Majesty 
would terminate the war with the Colomsts 
This was lost by only one vote , and when he 
brought forward the same motion a few 
months later, he carried it against Lord North 
by a majority of mneteen In the following 
year he retired mto private life Conway 
was a brave soldier, and a man of unsullied 
mtegnty Of his character as a statesman 
Lord Stanhope says — Brave though he was 
m the field, spirited and ready though he was 
m debate, he ever seemed m counsel irresolute 
and wavering , so eager to please all parties 
that he could satisfy none, and quickly swayed 
to and fro by any whisperer or gO-between 
who called himself his friend ” 

Stanhope, Hist of Eng Trevelyan, Eatly 
Tears of C J Foa Walpole Mem, of George 
in Chatham Corres;pondenoe 

Conyers, Sir John [Robin or Eedes- 

DALB ] 

Cook, Captain James {b 1728, d 1779), 
the famous navigator, first gamed notoriety 
m Canada, where he did good service at 
the siege of Quebec, 1769, and subsequently 
surveyed the coast of Newfoundland In 
1768, being sent to the Pacific for the 
purpose of observing the transit of Venus, 
he discovered New Zealand and New South 
Wales (April, 1770) , and four years later 
made a second voyage of discovery, m which 
he agam visited New Zealand His conduct 
to the natives at first was such as to excite 
their hatred, but m his subsequent voyages 
he invariably followed a conciliatory pohey 
On Cook’s third voyage, undertaken with the 
view of discovering a north-west passage to 
India, he visited the Sandwich Islands, and 
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jushed }iis explorations to tlie western coast 
)f America He was rtiufedered as he was 
:eturnmg from this voyage by the natives of 
Dwhjhee, m the Sandwich Islands Captam 
Jooks ability as a surveyor and exploier is 
;he more noteworthy from the fact that he 
logan hfe as a common sailor, and was entuely 
vithont education 

Cooke, Sin Anthony {b loOi, d 1576), 
i man of great learning, was selected as 
preceptor to Edward VI when Prince of 
Wales In 1553 he was committed on sus- 
picion of being concerned m the plot to put 
Lady Jane Giey on the throne 

Coomassie, the capital of Emg Coifee 
Calcalh, King of Ashantee, was entered by 
the British troops, under Sir Garnet Wolseley , 
Feb 5, 1874, m the course of the war with 
that chief [Ashantee Wak ] 

Co-operation The aim of co-operation 
may be said to be to enable woikers to work 
“ not m the interest of, nor in order to enrich, 
one individual, or a few, but in the inteiest 
of the general body of those who are con- 
cerned, both as workers ana as consumers of 
the ordinary necessaries of life” (Acland 
and Jones) The societies that have as yet 
been formed with this view are of three 
kinds (1) The Distributive Societies^ or Re 
tail Stores Of these there were, in 1884, 
about 1,200 in Great Bntain, with 640,000 
members, and £6,000,000 share capital They 
sell goods for ready money only, and at the 
csrdmary market prices The profits at the 
end of every quarter are divided amongst the 
members accordmg to the amount of their 
purchases (2) The Wholesale Societies — one 
in England (founded in 1864), and one in 
Scotland (founded in 1868) They supply 
the retail stores with goods, in 1884 their 
combined sales amounted to six millions 
sterling Their managing committees aie 
elected by the stores (3) About twenty-two 
Manufacturing or Productive Societies, and fi\ o 
Federal Corn Mills The corn miUs do a 
business of about £1,300,000 a year, and the 
other productive societies a business of about 
£220,000 a year These societies, with some 
exceptions, are combined in a Co-opeiative 
Union, founded in 1869 It is the object of 
this Union to abolish false dealing in any 
shape or form, and “to conciliate the con- 
flicting mterests of the capitalist, the worker, 
and the purchaser ” The Umon holds an 
A.nnual National Congress, at which matters 
that concern co-operation are discussed — such 
IS the best method of voting in societies, the 
vheck sjstem, education, stoie management, 
lurplus capital, co operatii e journalism, &c 

“Cooperation,” it has been said, “con- 
iders profit to belong to the public, and not 
o my one section of it, whether they are em 
doyod in selling goods over the counter, 
:eeping the accounts, buying the goods, or 


making them ” The co operative movement is 
thus an effort on the part of laboui to emanci- 
pate itself from the bondage of cxpit il Ihis 
effort IS seen assuming oiganic jfiapo in tho 
early part of the centuiy, whon'^se'voial co- 
opeiativo stores were started in England and 
Scotland These, howo\ci, on a close in- 
spection, can in no way bo distinguished liom 
Joint Stock Companies, foi tho piolits wcio 
divided according to the capital invested 01 
such societies theie were by 1830 upwaids 
of 200 in existence, besides co-opoi itiN o 
mills In 1844 tho Kochdale Pionceis intio- 
duced its distinctive teatuie mto tho to- 
operative movement, and divided profits on 
the amount of pur chases The ox implo se t 
by this society, together with tho benefaciil 
legislation — such as the Repeal of the Coin 
Laws, the Public Libraries Act, and tho 
abohtion of the Newspaper Duty — of tho 
next dozen years, gave a new impetus to 
co operation, and by 1862 we find 4 lO societies 
m existence, with a membeiship of 90,000, 
a capital of £450,000, annual sales, £2,3 j 0,000, 
and profits £166,000 Two yotrs alteiwaids 
(1864), the Co operate e Wholes ile Society 
had sprung into existence, and bccirne the 
mamstay of the whole system In 1869 tho 
National Co-operative Congresses begin It 
was at the first of these congi esses that tho 
Co operative Umon was formed, and its aim 
of reconciling the interests of the capitalist, 
the workers, ind the purchaser, “ thiough an 
equitable division among them of tho fund, 
commonly known as profit, was soon aftor 
formulated ” The Supply Associations in 
London, such as the “ Civil Service ” and 
“Army and Navy,” have attained groat im- 
portance These associations cannot be ic 
garded as co operative at all Tho destination 
of the profits that accrue to them is the s imc 
as in a private firm, and goes to capitil, 
whereas the essential feature of co opeiation 
is m diverting the profits to labour 

Hughes, Eistoiii of Co opaation Stuaif 
Address to the Congress 1870 Hiii,hos and 
Neale Manual for Co operators Holyoake Uis 
tory of Co operation Marshall JhCoriomiLs oj 
Indusir y bk in , ch 9 Acland tnid Tm» % 
Wor ling Men Co operators [^W B Kj 

Coorg A province of Indu on tho Mala- 
bar coast, between Mysoio and tluj si a, com- 
prising an area of about 1,500 squaio nulis, 
no portion of which is loss tb in J,()00 ti 1 1 
above the level of tho soa At tho dose of tho 
eighteenth century tho Rajah of Oooig was 
prirtically an independent prince Ho had 
been impiisoned by Tippoo on tho annexation 
of his country, but had contrivi d to osi ape, and 
to wage a successful guerilla warfare in tho 
hills of his own countiy, till ho dro\o out tho 
troops of his enemy Dui mg this waifaio 
many of his exploits, which are related at 
length by Colonel Wilks, exhibit not only 
great gallantry, but also good faith and 
chnalrous generosity to an extraordinary 
degree The assistance which he rendered 
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to Lord Cornwallis in the second Mysore War 
proem ed the recognition of the freedom of his 
country at the Peace of Seringapatam He 
died in |p09, and was succeeded by his 
brother, wJio bequeathed the crown to his 
son, in 1820 This prince ruled so badly, 
and with such ferocity and cruelty, while 
exhibiting such hostility to the English, that 
when, in 1832, his sister and her husband fled 
for then lives, and repealed his barbarities to 
the British Resident at My soie, the latter, after 
in vain remonstrating with the Bajah, pro- 
claimed him d public enemy In 1834, aftei 
a gallant resistance, Goorg was subdued and 
annexed to the Madras presidency Twenty 
years latei it was discovered that Cooig 
was eminently suited for the cultivation of 
coftee, and it is now one of the most piosperous 
of the Indian provmces 
Wilks Mysote 

Coote, Sir Eyre (5 1726, d 1783), first 
saw service against the Jacobite insurgents 
in 1745 On the breaking out of the Se\-en 
Yeais’ War, the hostilities were renewed 
in the Carnatic, which had died out after the 
recall of Dupleix General Count Lally was 
sent to India with a powerful fleet and army 
At first he was successful captured Fort 
St David, besieged Madras, and re took 
Arcot in 1758 The arrival of Admiral 
Pocock and the English fleet prevented an 
assault on Madras, and the next y ear Colonel 
Coote took the command He re captured 
Wandewash, and compelled Lally to fight a 
battle in the neighbourhood of the town, in 
which the latter was completely routed 
Coote, m 1760, gradually deprived Lally of 
all his conquests, and finally blockaded and 
captured Pondicherry, which was razed to the 
ground In 1769 he was made commander- 
in-chief of the Company s army, and the 
following year returned to England The 
disasters of the English in 1780, durmg 
Warren Hastings’ Mahratta War, rendered 
it necessary to send out General (now Sir) 
Eyre Coote, to take the command m Bengal 
The news of Hyder Ah’s mvasion of the 
Carnatic mduced Hastmgs to send Coote to 
Madias In January, 1781, he began his 
advance Hyder had captured Arcot, and was 
besieging five other forts Coote pushed on 
to Cuddalore and Porto Hovo Hyder re- 
solved to risk an engagement, and took up a 
strong position, which he began to fortify 
A long and arduous engagement ensued near 
Porto Hovo (July 1, 1781), which lasted 
SIX hours, and at the end the British were 
completely victorious, with the loss of only 
300 men, while Hyder, who had lost 10,000 
men, was compelled to raise the siege of 
Trichmopoly Seven weeks later Hyder 
was again completely routed at Pollilore, 
Aug 27, 1781 Another victory on Sept 
27, allowed Coote to retire unmolested 
into winter quarters In 1782 the arrival of 
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the French fleet under Sufirem brought 
Hyder again into the field, and Coote in vam 
endeavoured to brmg on a general action 
The French weie victorious everj’where, and 
Hyder ravaged the Carnatic to the very gates 
of Madras In October Sir E5o?e Coote s 
shattered constitution obliged him to return 
to Bengal, and surrender his command to 
General Stuart In 1783, April 25, two days 
after his return to Madras, once moie to 
undertake the conduct of the Mysore War, 
the veteran died 

Wilks My soie Mill Hist of India 

Copenhagen, The Battle or (2nd April, 
1801), resulted in the breaking up of the 
Northern coalition against England, which 
had been one of Napoleon’s most cherished 
schemes Aftei safely passing Cronenberg 
Castle, Nelson persuaded Parker to commence 
the attack without delay Two days were 
spent by Nelson m sounding the King’s 
Channel, which hes between Copenhagen and 
a large shoal, and is only three quarters of a 
mile broad Along the land side of this 
chaimel the Danes had ranged nineteen ships 
and floating batteries Ev erythmg being in 
readiness. Nelson made the signal for action 
early in the morning of the 2nd The pilots 
entirely lost their presence of mind, and the 
Agmmmnony the second ship, went aground, 
as did the JBellona and the Russell Nelson, 
m the Blephant, came next, and profitmg by 
their example, took a new course, and so 
gmded the rest of the fleet The action 
began at ten o’clock Eiou, with the frigates, 
at once attacked the Crown Batteries, and 
mamtamed the xmequal contest for three 
hours, until he was killed The battle raged 
for three hours without any apparent advan- 
tage being gained, and Sir Hyde Parker 
made the signal for recall Nelson, affecting 
not to see it, continued the action, and about 
two o’clock the greater part of the Danish fire 
ceased It was impossible, however, to take 
possession of the ships that struck, because 
they were protected by the batteries on shore 
Nelson, wishing to save further bloodshed, 
sent ashore a flag of truce, saying that he 
must be allowed to take possession of the prizes, 
if only for the sake of the wounded men on 
board of them, and during the next day, 
Good Friday, the work still went on The 
following days weie spent by Nelson in 
matuimg the negotiations, and on the 9th he 
succeeded m concluding an armistice for four- 
teen weeks, his object being to gam time to 
attack the Russians The oppoitune death of 
the Czai Paul rendered any active hostihty 
with that country unnecessary, and the 
armistice resulted in a treaty between England 
and the Northern powers 

Soutliey Life of Nelson Nelson Hwpatches , 
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Copenhagen, Bombardment of (Sept 
2, 1807) The Enghsh ministry had learnt 
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m the summei of ISOfT of the existence of 
certain secret articles ^ |he Treaty of Tilsit 
between the Czar and tte Emperor Napoleon, 
by which the Danes and the other Baltic 
powers were to be Sr^nced or compelled to 
lend their fleet tO' the Trench for service 
against England The danger appeared so 
imminent that the ministry determined to 
seize the Danish fleet, though England and 
Denmark weie nominally at peace Accord- 
ingly, m July, 1807, twenty seven ships of 
the line, with 20,000 men on board, under 
the command of Lord Cathcart and Admiral 
Gambler, sailed for the Baltic, passed the 
Sound, and anchored ofl the island of Zea- 
land The English commanders demanded 
that the Damsh fleet should be given up to 
them to be held as a deposit till the end of 
the war This the Danes refused On the 
X6th of August the British troops disembarked 
and invested the town, and under the com- 
mand of Sir Arthur Wellesley fought a sharp 
engagement with the Damsh militia at Kioje, 
whom they completely defeated On Sept 
2nd the bombardment began, and was con- 
tmued for three days, till eighteen hundred 
houses were destroyed, and the city was on 
fire m several places On the 6th the Danes 
surrendered, and agreed to give up their fleet, 
which, accordingly, to the number of 
eighteen ships of the line, besides smaller 
vessels, was conveyed to England The 
triumph, great as it was, was received with 
doubtful f eehngs in England, as the imminence 
of the danger to England was hardlv under- 
stood, and the aflair looked like an arbitrary 
and dangerous violation of the lights of 
neutrals After an ammated debate in 
Parhament both Houses supported the minis- 
ters by a majority of more than two to one 

JPa’iltameiitaiyDebateSjX 224 Annual Begtste'i, 
1807, Alison, Inst ofEuiope vm 249 

Copenhagen Fields, Meeting in (Apnl 
21, 1834) On the conviction of the Dorset- 
shTre labourers for administermg illegal oaths, 
the whole body of labour imionists summoned 
a meeting in Copenhagen Tields on the 21st 
April, with the object of overawing the 
mmistrj- A plan was also formed for the 
violent seizure of Lord Melbourne, the Prime 
Mimster, and for other illegal acts Due 
warnmg bemg, however, given to the govern- 
ment, preparations were made Melbourne 
did not meet the deputation of the union , 
troops were held in readiness, the public 
offices defended with aitillery, and 5,000 
householders sworn in as special constables 
Melbourne’s under- secietary received the 
deputxtion, and informed them that it was 
illegal for a petition to be presented by 60,000 
men The crowd, seeing the preparations 
m ide to receive them, withdrew quietly, and 
no difetui banco followed 

Copyhold IS a species of tenure which 
had its origm in viUenage In the latter 
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half of the twelfth century, when the degra- 
dation of the agricultural class seems to have 
been completed, and former distinctions wore 
merged mtoa umform condition cf villtnige, 
they who held land by villein tenure, whether 
they were villems or froemen, had no means o± 
asserting their rights to the land as against 
the lord They held part of the demesnes of 
a manor for the lord’s advantage, and at his 
wiU They had no rights in the court of the 
manor, and no remedy b;^ assize, for these 
mstitutions were concerned solely with free- 
holders In eflect, however, the uncertaip,ty 
of their tenure was remedied in Biactonis 
time by covenants with the lord, and his will 
was restramed by custom Attending the 
court baron to make surrender, or crave 
admission, or pay their dues, tenants m 
viUenage had their transactions entered in the 
roUs of the court, which became the evidence 
of their title, and of the custom of the manor 
The court, while engaged m busmess of this 
kmd, became separate from its original c£a- 
racter, and as a new court, was called the 
customary court, to distinguish it from the 
court baron, of which tho freeholders were the 
suitors A copy from the rolls of this court 
constituted the title of the tenant m villenage, 
who was hence called a copyholder In the 
reign of Edward IV the judges allowed the 
copyholder to maintain an action for tiospass 
against his lord when wrongfully disturbed 
From this time “ copyholders stand on sure 
giound ” This land of tenure still exists 
In it the freehold remains in the lord, and 
the tenant holds by copy of the court roH, 
at the will of the lord, according to the 
custom of the manor Copyhold land must 
therefore alway s be part of a manor It may 
be assumed that no land can have been 
brought for the first time under this tenuro 
smee 18 Edward I Though the copy holdoi is 
mdependent of the will of tho lord, y et tho fi oe- 
hold being m the lord subjects the formci to 
some disadvantages For the lord has a light 
to the minerals beneath and the timber upon 
the soil, though he cannot, unless the custom 
of the manor allow, come on the lan<l to 
exercise these rights without the copyholder’s 
leave There aie species of tcnuic, such as 
customary freeholds, which resemble copy- 
hold All questions as to tho freehold m any 
such tenures should be decided by ascertaining 
“ whether the well known rights of free- 
holders, such as to cut timber and dig 
mmes, are vested in the lord or in tho 
tenant ” It is m the power of copyholders 
freely to ahenatc their lands In tho piocoss 
of alienation the old character of tho tenure 
becomes apparent, for it is effected by first 
of all surrendering the property to tho lord, 
or, instead of him, to his steward, and 
IS completed by the admission of the now 
tenant An estate in co|)yhold may be m 
fee simple, tail, or for life An estate m 
fee in copyhold is subject to the incidents of 



fealty, suit, escheat, m many cases to rent, 
and more rarely to relief Other incidents 
may pertain to it, according to the custom of 
the mano:^ Copyholds could formerly he 
enfranchised or comerted mto freeholds hy 
agreement Now, hy the Copyhold Acts 
(16 and 16 Vict , c 61, s 7, and 21 and 22 
Vict , c 94, s 21), the tenant or the lord, hy 
making application to the Copyhold Com 
missioners, can secure a compulsory en- 
franchisement of copyhold upon equitable 
terms The origm of copyhold is an ex- 
ceedingly ohscuie subject, and many con- 
nictmg theories upon it have been broached 
The view here taken is that of many modem 
historians For a different explanation see F 
Seebohm, JEngUsh Tillage Qommumty [Land 
Tenure ] 

Elton on Copyholds K Digby Hist of the Law 
of Beal Pi opei cy J 'Williams Law of Beal Pi o 
peity Seehohm JSng Village Community cm 
Essay in Economic Hist ^ j 

Cop3n?iglit Acts The first of these 
was 8 Anne, c 19, which gave an author the 
copyright of his works for fourteen years, 
with extension if the author or his representa- 
tive was living for a further term of fourteen 
years By the decision of the House of Lords 
in 1774 (m case of Donaldson v Dechett), this 
statute was held to have done away with any 
commonlaw right which the author might ha\ e 
mhis woik beyond the prescribed term of years 
By the Act 64 Geo lit , c 146, the author was 
granted copyright for the term of twenty- 
eight ;^ears, and for the residue of his life 
should he live beyond that period the 
Act of 1842 (6 and 6 Vict , c 45) the copy- 
right of a book endures for the hfe of the 
author, and for seien years afterwards If 
this term expires within forty-two y ears of 
the first publication, the copyright of the 
author or his assignees is to be extended to 
that term of years Copies of all books are to 
be deposited m the hbrary of the British 
Museum, and, if required, in the Bodleian 
Librarj, in the libraries of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, Trinity College, Dublin, and of the 
Faculty of Advocates, Edmburgh Dramatic, 
aitistio, and musical copyright has been pro- 
toctcd by 3 and 4 Will IV , c 16, 8 Geo 
II , c 13, 38 Geo III , c 71, and 5 and 6 Vict , 
c 45 

Corbetul, William or. Archbishop of 
Canterbury (1123 — 1136), was a canon regu- 
lar, and Prior of St Osyth’s, in Essex On 
the death of Archbishop Ralph, a contest 
arose between the regulars and seculars about 
the appomtment of his successor, which was 
settled by a compromise William, who be- 
longed, strictly speaking, to neither of these 
parties, being elected The quarrel between 
the sees of Canterbury and York continued, 
and to establish his supremacy, William got 
himself appointed Papal legate, this being the 
first instance of an Archbishop of Canterbury 


holding this office He was zealous in en- 
forcing the cehbacy of the clergy, and after 
Henry's death supported the claims of 
Stephen to the throne All his contempora- 
ries paint him in dark colours The author 
of the Gesta Stepham describes him as ^‘a 
man of smooth face and strictly religious 
manners, but much more ready to amass 
money than to spend it ” Of las merits," 
say s Henry of Huntingdon, “ nothmg can be 
said, for he had none " 

Henry of Huntingdon William of Malmes 
bury Hook Lives oj- the Archbishops 

Cork was built in the sixth century, and 
was in ancient times the prmcipality of the 
McCarthys In 1172 it received a garrison 
from Henry II , who also m 1186, gianted a 
charter to the town In 1492, the citizens 
were conspicuous as supporters of Perkin 
Warbeok (q v ) Later it was taken by Crom- 
well (1649), and Marlborough (1690) At the 
beginning of this century (1810), one of the 
Queen’s Colleges was established in the city 

Cork, Richard Boyle, 1st Earl of (6 
1666, d 164o), the son of a Heiefordshire 
gentleman, went to Dublm about 1688, and 
acquired laige landed pioperties m Ireland 
Having gained the favour of Queen Elizabeth, 
he was specially recommended to the notice 
of Sir George Carew, Lord President of 
Munster, and was much employed by him 
In 1612 he was made a Privy CounciEor of 
Ireland, in 1616 raised to the peerage as 
Lord Boyle , and in 1620 made Earl of Cork 
In 1629 he was made one of the Lords J ustices, 
and two years later Lord Treasurer of Ireland, 
m which position he quarrelled violently with 
Strafford At the begmnmg of the Rebellion 
he raised a large body of horse for the royal 
service 

Cornavu, or Cornubii, The, were an 
ancient British tnbe, inhabiting the modem 
counties of Warwick, Worcester, Stafford, 
Salop, and Chester They are reckoned by 
Mr j^^s to have been of the Brythonic, and 
not of tide Goidelic, stock [Celts ] 

Cornkury, Edward, VIScou^ t (afterwards 
Earl of Clarendon) , was the son of Henry, Lord 
Clarendon, brother of the Earl of Rochester 
On the landing of the Prmce of Orange, 
he led three regiments from Salisbury over 
to William’s side , but, finding he could not 
completely accomplish this act of treachery, 
stole to the prince’s quarters with a few 
followers His signature, together with that 
of se\eral other leading men, was appended 
to a forged association m favour of James 
by William Young, the Jacobite informer, 
but nothing could be proved against him 
(1692) He was subsequently Governor of 
New York for six years, a post in which he 
display ed great mcapacity He is said upon 
one occasion to ha%e dressed as a woman m 
order to represent the queen 
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Cornells, The Capt-oee oe (Aug, 1811), 
was effected duimg the war of the French 
Eevolution Coruohs, m Java, was an en- 
trenched camp between two rivers, one of 
which was not fordable, and the other was 
defended by extremely formidable redoubts 
and batteries It was resoUed to cairy it by 
a coup de main, and Colonel Gillespie was 
selected for that purpose On Aug 26, his 
column reached the redoubt at dawn, and, 
feeling that delay would be dangeious, he did 
not wait for his rear division, but attached at 
once, and carried the ledoubt with the 
bayonet Seizing the bridge, he attacked 
and captuied a second redoubt, and wath his 
full force vigorously assaulted the enemy’s 
reserve, which was posted with powerful 
artillery in front of the barracks and lesser 
fort They broke and fled, and the place fell 
into the hands of the English 

Corn Laws is the name generally given 
to the various Acts of Parliament regulating 
the exportation and importation of grain, and 
especially wheat They have been passed 
with two objects, which have prevailed to a 
different extent at different times to secure 
a plentiful supply of cheap com at home, and 
to keep up the price of coin produced in 
England There ha\e also been laws to regu- 
late the traffic m com by the corn dealers, 
and to prevent the practices called engi ossinq, 
joicotalhng, and regiating , and occasionally, 
as in the reign of Heniy VI, expoitation 
of com has been absolutely piohibited Im- 
portation was practically &ee till the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, but very httle com was 
imported An entirely new system was 
adopted on the accession of William III 
In the supposed interests of agriculture and 
of the landowners, the exportation of coin 
was not only permitted, but encouraged by 
bounties This legislation did not have the 
effect which was expected, and the puce of 
com continued to be ver> low When, after 
the Peace of Pans, in 1763, the commerce and 
manufactuies of the kmgdom largely increased, 
and when the increase was coincident with 
a growth of population, the export of corn 
diminished, and the restrictions on imports 
were felt as a hardship This led to Burke’s 
Act of 1773, by which foreign wheat was 
allowed to be imported at a nominal dut> of 
6d whenever the home pnee was at oz above 
48s a quarter, and the bounty and the ex- 
portation were together to cease when the 
price was at or above 44s Com might be 
imported, at any pnee, duty free, in ordez to 
be again exported This Act led to a large 
impoitation of com, which did no injury to 
the agzicultural interests, but only served to 
m iintain the increasing manufacturing popu 
lation At this time, also, large quantities of 
waste land were taken into cultivation, with- 
out anj fall of agricultural prices In 1791, 
undei the pressure of the landed interest, the 


law of 1773 was repealed, and there was 
substituted for it an aizangcment b> which 
ahmitof o4s for impoitation, it Od aquiitci, 
was substituted loi 46s , between gis ind lOs 
there was a middle duty of 2s 6a a quaitcz, 
and below 50s a prohibitive dut) The 
bounty was continued as before, and cxpozla 
tion without bounty was illowcd to 46b lu 
1804 a new law, pas&ed at the bidding of the 
farmers, imposed a prohibitoiy dut> on all 
wheat impoited, when the puce w is 03s , i 
middle dut} of is 6d between G3s and 66b , 
and a nominal duty of 6d above 66b In 
1815 the limit of the pi ice for inipoit ition was 
fixed at 60s It was hoped that this icgula- 
tion would maintam the pnee of wheat it 
about the same standard, but still gicitor 
fluctuations followed The effect of this 
legislation was to laiso the pi ice of com ^ cry 
largely, and to force a wide extent of land 
into arable cultuation which was not suited 
for it Another Act was passed in 1822, in- 
tended to lessen the disastious effects of4ihe 
Act of 1815, but it never came into opera- 
tion The attempt to regulate the price of 
com by Act of Pailiament was so disastrous 
that the Council was authorised to issue oidcis 
to suspend the operation of the Acts, and to 
permit the impoitation of foreign com undei 
circumstances of necessity This fact, with 
others, gradually convinced igiiculturists 
that the Com Laws were based on a mistaken 
pnnuple, and m 1827 Canning earned 
lesolutions in the House of Commons pointing 
to a more liberal policy A bill, founded on 
these r*»solutions, passed the Lower House, 
but, owing to the change of ministry and the 
opposition of the Luke of Wellington the 
bill was given up Mr Charles Giant, in 
1828, carried resolutions similar to those of 
Mr Cannmg, and they eventually became 
law The grievance of the Corn Laws was 
always found to vary with the piosponty^ of 
the seasons, and the bad seasons which followed 
each other from 1837 to 1842 gave rise to the 
agitation by which the Com Laws wore 
abohshed altogether In 1842 a ineasuze 
was introduced by Sir Eobort Peel which 
still maintained the vicious pimcqdo of a 
sliding-scale of duties, although the scale was 
less onerous than those which pic ceded it 
This did not dimmish the agitation for tlio 
repeal of the Cora Laws, and the aigument 
of the repealers was sticngthenod by the ifu t 
that the alteration of the tariff m 1812 which 
allowed the importation of live cattle and 
fresh provisions, did not affect the price of 
these articles to the disastrous e\tont whu h 
had been anticipated hy the agriculturists 
In 1843 the principle of the Cora Laws was 
virtually abandoned, by allowing com to bo 
imported from Canada at a very small duty 
It was now possible to import com from 
America through Canada, and therefore there 
seemed to he no reason why direct importation 
from America should not he allowed In his 
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budget of 1845, Sir B Peel abolished the duties 
on 430 articles out of 813 then taxed This 
was a virtual abandonment of the prmciple of 
protection % In the same year the har\est 
was very baa, and the potato crop m Ireland 
failed entiicly It was then impossible to 
avoid the temporary suspension of the Corn 
Laws, and it was a question whether it was 
not better to abolish them altogether The 
country was deluged with the free tiade tiacts 
of the Anti Com Law League Sir E Peel 
was convinced that protection was no longer 
tenable , but his cabinet would not follow 
him Lord Stanley resigned, and the minis- 
try broke up Lord J Bussell was unable to 
form a cabinet, and Sir B Peel was induced 
to take ofhee again It was known that he 
would meet Paihament in 1846 pledged to 
support the cause of free trade The agitation 
for the repeal of the Com Laws had begun m 
Manchester towards the end of 1836 In a 
season of financial pressure, it appeared to 
some of the most influential manufacturers of 
that thriving town that the onl;^ remedy for 
the evil lay in free trade, and that by artifi- 
cially keeping up the price of corn the 
manufacturmg interests of the countr;^ were 
sacrificed to the supposed benefit of the 
agricultural interests The jear afterwards 
the Anti-Corn-Law League was formed 
Among its most promment members from 
the first were hir Cobden and Mr Bright, 
who m a great measure sacrificed their 
worldly prosperit;^ to the work of con- 
verting their countrjunen to their principles 
Large sums of monej were collected for the 
purposes of the League A Piee Trade Hall 
was built in Manchester In 1843 the Loids 
acknowledged that the League was a great 
fact, and compared it to the wooden horse by 
which the Greeks were secretl} brought 
within the walls of Troy At the end of 
1845 it was stronger than ever m men, money, 
and enthusiasm When Parliament assembled 
in 1846, the Queen’s Speech and the Address 
in rejily to it gave indication of the coming 
change Sir B Peel rose immediately after- 
wards, and avowed honestly the alteration in 
his opinion He said that he had observed 
during the last three years (1) that wages do 
not vary with the price of food, and that with 
high prices you do not necessarily have high 
wages (2) that employment, high wages, 
and abundance contiibute directly to the 
diminution of crime , (3) that by the gradual 
removal of protection, industry had been 
promoted and morality improved Mr Dis- 
raeli took the opportumty of violently assail- 
ing the minister for his change of opinion 
In February, Sir B Peel announced a fixed 
duty on corn for three years, and after that 
its entire abohtion The free traders at- 
tempted to get nd of this delay, but they 
Were beaten by a large majority, and the biU 
passed There was a fear lest it might be 
rejected in the House of Lords, but the Duke 


of Welhngton secured its passing in that as- 
sembly The free trade m com which followed 
the repeal of the Qom Laws has been so com- 
plete a success, and has become so mdispensable 
to the country m the growth of population, 
that there can be httle chance of their revival 
Sir R Peel s Hemows and Speeches J Morley 
Life of Cobden Braudes, Life of Loi d Beacon fi eld , 
"W Robertson Life and Times of John Bi ight 
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Cornwallis, Charles, 1st Marolis (5 
1738, d 1805), entered the army at an early 
age, and served under the Marquis of Granby 
m 1 761 He entered Parliament for Ey e, and 
was appointed Governor of the Tower in 
1770 He served m the American War o± 
Independence, and won much distinction at 
the battle of Brandywine, and the siege of 
Charleston He was appointed to the com- 
mand of the British forces in South Carohna, 
and in 1780 won the victory^ of Camden 
o\er Gates, the following year defeating 
Greene at Guildford In 1782, blockaded at 
Yorktown by the American army^ and the 
French fleet, he was forced to surrender A 
violent contro\ ersy took place on his return, 
between Cornwallis and Sir Henry Chnton, 
as to the party deserving of blame foi the 
disaster In 1786 he went to India as 
Governor-General, and Commander-in chief 
of the Bengal army His administration 
lasted from 1786 to 1793, and is remarkable 
foi the Mysore War, the arrangements with 
Oude, Arcot, and the Nizam , the negotia- 
tions with Scindiah and the Mahrattas, the 
Permanent Settlement, and a senes of im- 
portant judicial and revenue reforms In 
1790 Tippoo’s attack on Travancore caused 
Lord Cornwallis to conclude the Triple Alliance 
with the Mahrattas and the Nizam, and the 
campaign began on the Malabai and Coro- 
mandel coasts In 1791 Loid Cornwallis de- 
termined to take the command himself, and 
marched straight to Bangalore, which he 
captured March 21 Tippoo had hastened 
back to defend his capital The Nizam’s 
force and the Mahrattas were wasting their 
time in sieges in the north On May 13, 1791, 
was fought the battle of Arikera, m which 
Tippoo was beaten In March, 1792, the 
Treaty of Seringapatam was signed, ending 
the war, and leaving Tippoo with reduced 
territory and prestige As an administrator, 
Lord Cornwalhs devoted himself to the correc- 
tion of abuses He increased the salaries of 
the public servants in order to give them the 
possibility of acquiring a competence by 
economy, and made wai on aU frauds and 
peculation On his return to England he was 
employed in 1794 as a diplomatist in Flanders, 
and carried on fruitless negotiations with 
the emperor at Brussels In 1795 he 
was appointed Master- General of the Ord- 
nance In 1798 he was appointed Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland during the violence of 
the Irish rebellion In 1801 he returned to 
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England, and ^as selected as tlie British 
plenipotentiary to negotiate the Peace of 
Amiens On July 3Q, 1805, he airiyed in 
India as Govemor-G-eneral, pledged to reverse 
the policy of Lord Wellesley His avowed 
policy was to end the war , to break up the 
system of subsidiary alliances , and to bribe the 
minor princes of Hindostan to give up their 
alliance with us by resig-mng to them jaghires 
out of the lands south and west of Delhi 
In spite of the remonstrances of Lord Lake 
he proceeded up the Ganges with the mtention 
of carrying this plan out, but his health 
failed rapidly He resigned the go\ ernment 
to the senior member of the council, Sir Geoige 
Barlow, and died at Ghazeepore, Oct 5, 1805 
Cornwallis Despatches Owen Selections from 
Cornwallis Despatches Kaye Live<i of Indian 
Ofhcers Grant Duff Mahrattas Wilks Hist of 
Mysore Mill, Htst of India S ] 

Coromandel Coast The popular name 
apphed to the east coast of the Deccan It 
IS supposed to be a corruption of Cholaman- 
dalay, m the region of the ancient Chola 
dynasty The Coromandel coast extends 
from Cape Cahmere to the mouth of the 
Kistnah, and is withm the territory of the 
Madras presidency 

Coronation This nte is of great an- 
tiquity In England it seems to have been in 
general use, even before the union of the 
several kingdoms , and a coronation service of 
uncertain date, but as old at least as the 
eighth century, is stiU extant The Anglo- 
Saxon OhromeU represents Offa’s son, Egfirth, 
as havmg been “ hallowed to king ” in 78^5 In 
the same authority we find distmct recoids 
of the consecration of Edgar, Ethebed II , 
Edward the Confessor, and Harold II , to the 
kmgly office with the same rite And the 
two essential parts of the ceremony, the 
placing of the crown on the king’s head, and 
the anointing, had then been fully estabhshed , 
but to neither had any exceptional sacredness 
been yet assigned, at most they were but 
symbols of the divine approval of the choice 
the people had made The ritual used at 
Ethebed II ^s coronation has survived, and 
contains both these and the form of oath 
taken by the kmg By this he promised 
three things — to hold God s Church and the 
realm m peace, to forbid rapine and injustice, 
and to judge justly and meicifuUy The 
place varied though generally Kingston on- 
rhames, in Edgar’s case it was Bath, and m 
Edward s Winchester Since the coronation 
of Harold, however, it has been the abbey 
church at Westminster 
With differences of detail the ceremomal 
has not materially changed since the Conquest 
The form of asking the clergy and people 
present for then voices, lasted till Henry 
VIII s time but is now a mere presentation 
of the soveioign to the spectators The chief 
variations ha\ c been in the oath Till 1308 


i — 

this pledged three things only — peace and 
reverence to God and Holy Chuich, justice 
to the people, and the icmoval of bad ind 
upholding of good laws But it iPdwaid 11 ’s 
coronation it became moic compichcnsivc and 
precise, and took the foim of question ind 
answei Besides the three things ibo\c 
mentioned the king promised to kcei) and 
defend “the laws and iightcous customs 
which the community of the rexlm should 
have chosen ” For centuiics no vital al- 
teration was made in the body of the oith, 
though hberties were taken in Tudor and 
btuart days with its wording 
The existing form was settled at the Eevo- 
lution of 1688 By it the sovereign undert ikcs 
(1) to govern “according the statutes in Pii 
liament agreed on,” (2) to cause “ justice in 
mercy to be executed,” and (3) to maintain 
“ the Protestant reformed religion established 
by law” It follows the declaration agamst 
transubstantiation deemed necessai^ to piove 
that the sovereign is not a Roman CathoifG 
This ceremony has long lost its importance 
Once it marked the beginning of the now 
reign It afterwards came to be regarded as 
givmg the king a sacred charactei, miking 
him the Lord’s anointed, against whose 
authority it was an impiety to raise one’s 
hand But it is now a mere pageant 

Taylor s Gloi y of Regality Stubhs s Consiitu 
iional History Fieeman s Norman Gowiuc^t 
Appendix noteH tovol ni Benedict of Peter 
borough, vol n pp 80—83 (Bolls Senes) 

[J B] 

Coroner, an official fiist appointed by 
Richard I in 1194, had originally verj con- 
siderable powers He was elected by the shire, 
and was to keep the pleas of the ciown in the 
place of the sheriff By 3 Ed I , o 10, the 
coroner is required to be of this stitus of i 
knight, and to hold inquests in iaso^of sudden 
death, and by 14 Ed III , c 8, hois requned 
to hold land in fee By the 28 Ed III , c 6, 
their election was to be made by the fioo- 
holders assembled in the county couit, in the 
same mannei as that of the shoiifis The 
power of the coroner to hear cases of ffilon'v 
was abolished by Magna Oharta, § 17, and the 
functions of holding inquests in cases of 
violent or sudden death expressly (onfiinud 
b> the statute 4 Ed T , o 2, calk d, I)e Offu m 
Coronatoiis Gradually the coionoi lost all 
his other duties except that of t iking in- 
quisitions of death The position <iiul eha tion 
of coroners have been loguhtod b^ so\oi:aI 
statutes in recent times B) the Muninpal 
Reform Act of 1835, coioncxs wore appointed 
to boroughs as well as countu s 
Corporation Act, Thp (1661), wm 
passed by the fiist Paili«imont of Chailos 1 1 , 
with the mtention of destroying the power of 
the Dissonteis m the towns this statute 
it was enacted that all officers of corporations 
should take the sacrament accoiding to the 
iites of the Chuich of England, within twelve 
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months of their election to o&ce, and on 
their election should take the oaths of supre- 
macy, alleaiance, and non resistance, and 
abjure the ^lemn League and Covenant The 
Corporation Act was repealed in 1828, though 
longbefoie that dateithadbecomeadeadletter 

Corporations, or bodies corporate, formed 
for the continual maintenance and enjoy- 
ment of certain privileges, or the holding of 
certain property in perpetuity, are of two 
kinds — (a) Gorpoi ations sole, which consist of 
one person, such as the king or a bishop, who 
in the eye of the law never die , and Qi) Cor- 
po7 ations aggt egate, which consist of a num- 
ber of persons so bound together as to be by 
law considered as one mdividual, and which 
by the constant introduction of fresh members 
have a contmuous existence Both sole and 
aggregate corporations are divided into 
ecclesiastical and lay The former division 
comprised such corporations as a bishop, or 
th# chaplain of a cathedral, and the latter 
being again sub divided into {a) civil corpora 
tions, such as the universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Duiham , the mumcipal corpora- 
tions, and private corporations of the nature 
of joint-stock compames, and (b) eleemosgnafg 
cot poi ations, which are charged with the duty 
of administering the bounty of the founder, 
as m the case of the various colleges at the 
universities, and the hospitals [Municipal 
Corporations ] 

Comchie, The Battle op (1562), was 
fought near Abeideen between the forces of 
Marj- Queen of Scots, led by Murray, and some 
Highlanders, headed by the rebellious Earl 
of Huntly Huntly was killed, and his son, 
Sir John G-ordon, captured and executed 

Corsned was a species of ordeal m which 
the accused had to swallow a laige piece of 
bread or cheese If this were performed freely 
and without hurt, the accused was pronounced 
innocent, but if it stuck in his throat, guilty 
With the introduction of Christianity, the 
host was used for this purpose [Ordeal ] 

Corunna, The Battle or (Jan 16, 1809), 
between the Engbsh and French, was 
fought during the Peninsular War at the 
close of Sir John Moore’s retreat from 
Madrid, pursued by Soult After a march 
in which the severity of the elements and 
neglect of discipline were more disastrous to 
the troops than the pursuit of the French, 
Moore, on Jan 11, took up a position round 
the town of Corunna, and, having occupied 
the road to Santiago de Compostella with his 
best troops, awaited the arrival of the English 
transports from Vigo On the 14th the ships 
anchored in the bay, and before daybreak on 
the 16th the cavalry (the ground being im 
practicable for cavalry operations), the sick 
and wounded, and all but nme pieces of 
artillery, had been embarked Soult had 
20,000 infant ry and cavalry, and a strong 


I force of artillery, while Moore had only 
' 14 500 infantry The battle was begun with a 
fierce attack b;y the I rench on the village of 
Elvina, which the> carried, only, howe% er, to 
be in turn driven out by General Baird’s 
division While the battle was stiU doubtful, 
Moore ordered up the reserve, under General 
Paget, to oppose a flank movement directed 
against the English right This was most 
successfully efiected, and almost simulta- 
neously the whole of the British hne began 
to gain ground, until at nightfall they had 
everywhere driven the French from their 
positions During the following night a 
retreat was efiected to the shore, and the em- 
barkation of the troops was carried out with 
but little loss In the battle the Enghsh 
were said to have lost 800 men, includmg 
their brave general. Sir John Moore, the 
French, between 3,000 and 4,000 

Napier Peninsula) War 

Coshery was an ancient Irish custom, by 
which the chief had the right of usmg the 
houses and taking the pi o visions o± his 
tenantry for himself and following at his 
own discretion The Hoi man barons, not 
unnaturallj' , adopted so advantageous a cus- 
tom After the final confiscation of Irish 
land by Cromwell, the descendants of the 
ancient chiefs long led a precarious existence 
bj such means, and numerous statutes failed 
to put a stop to it 

O Curry Annent Irish Customs Becky, Sistory 
of the Eighteenth Centui y 

Cottenham, Charles Christopher 
Pepys, 1st Earl op {b 1781, d 1851), the 
second son of Sir William Pep> s, was called 
to the bar 1804 He was appomted sohcitor- 
general to Queen Adelaide in 1830, and 
solicitor general to the kmg in 1834 In 
1831 he was returned to Parliament for 
Higham Ferrers In 1834 he became Master 
of the KoUs, and m 1835 one of the Commis- 
sioners of the Great Seal, the Whigs not 
being prepared with a Chancellor m whom 
they could confide In 1836 he became Lord 
Cliancellor, and contmued m this office tih 
1841 In 1846, on the return of the Whigs 
to power. Lord Cottenham again became 
Chancellor, but his health was bad, and m 
1850 he received an eaildom, and the Great 
Seal was put in commission 

Cotter, James {b 1690, d 1719), the son 
of Sir James Cotter, a distinguished supporter 
of James II , was, in spite of the Irish Court 
of Chancery, brought up as a Catholic in 
England In 17 13 he headed an attack on 
the Protestant voters in Dublin He was 
the idol of the Irish Jacobites, and his 
execution for rape in 1719 brought about a 
savage persecution of the Quakers, who had 
been mstrumental in securmg his punishment 

Cottmgton, Francis, Lord (b 1576, 
d 1653), of a Somersetshire family, was for 
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many years one of the English diplomatic 
agents at Madrid He accompanied Prince 
Charles to Spam, took part in negotiating the 
marriage treaty, and lost the favour ot his 
patron, Buckmgham, by supporting it In 
1628 he was created a baionet and priv^ 
councillor In the following ^ear he was 
appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
sent as ambassador to Spam, and concluded a 
treaty which developed (Jan 2, 1631) into an 
agreement for the partition of Holland On 
his return he was raised to the peerage, and 
became, m 1635, Master of the Court of 
Wards Clarendon describes him as Laud’s 
chief opponent in the Council To avoid 
impeachment b} the Long Parliament for his 
share m the fiscal oppressions of the previous 
ten years, he resigned both his offices During 
the Civil War he sided with the king, and, 
in consequence, took refuge in Prance In 
1652 he was appointed, together with Claren- 
don, ambassador to Madrid, and died, m 16o3, 
at Valladolid During hia first stay m Spam 
he turned Eoman Catholic, reverted to Pro- 
testantism on his return to England, and 
became a Catholic again in 16 d 2 Clarendon 
praises his self-control and power of dissimu- 
lation Mr G-ardiner calls him, a man of 
the world without enthusiasm ” 

Clarendou JTistojy of the Relelhon S E 
Gardiner, Hist of Eng , 160o—1642 

Cotton, Baktholombw de, was a monk 
of Norwich, who wrote a Chronicle of England 
from the arrival of the Saxons to the year 
1298, about which time he died The latter 
portion of this history is of great "lalue, 
as the writer was contemporary with the 
events which he records This Chronicle, 
edited by Mr Luard, has been pubhshed 
m i^he EoUs Series 

Cotton, Sir John Hinds, was one of 
the small band of Jacobite politicians who 
formed part of the Opposition to Sir Eobert 
Walpole’s ministry in the reign of George II 
In 1740, when the Jacobites were concocting 
one of their usual plots, we find him described 
as “ doubtful of otheis, but answciting clearly 
for himself ” and he arranged to remain in 
London as the channel of communication with 
James’s friends In 1742, after the fall of 
Walpole, his appointment to the Admiralty 
Boird was pressed by the Duke of Aig;y le, but 
the king absolutely refused to raise him to thit 
office In 1744, however, in spite of the re- 
luctance of George, he was taken into the 
administration In 1745, the French ministei, 
C irdinal Tencin, a friend of the Stuarts, de 
m inded that as a pledge of his sincerity he 
should resign office, but this he declined to do 
He was, however, soon afterwards dismissed, 
and continued to lead a small body of Jacobites 
in the Lower House 

Cotton, Sib Eobfrt (b 1670, d 1631), 
was a distinguished antiquary and collector 


of manuscripts He assisted Camden (qv) 
m his labouis on the Bixtmmm On the 
accession of James I he was kmghtcd, and 
frequently consulted by the Privy Council on 
constitutional points He was one of those 
who suggested to James I the idea of creating 
baronets, and was himself raised to this i ink 
in 1611 Sir Eobert wrote nuincious anti- 
quaiian tracts and pamphlets But his chief 
title to remembiance is due to them igmficcnt 
manuscript library he collected, which passed 
to his heir intact, and was acquiiod b> the 
nation in 1706 After being paitl} destioj ( d 
bj fiire in 1731, it was placed in the Biitish 
Museum in 1757 

Cotton, Sir Willoughby, was com- 
mander in chief m Jamaica during the slave 
rebeUion of 1831 — 32 The insuriection was 
crushed owing to his promptness of action, 
whilst his leniency to the offenders was in 
marked contrast to the unwarrantable crudty 
with which the negroes were usually treated 
His clemency drew upon him the hatred of 
the planters 

Cotton Famine, The, 1862 The out 
break of the American Ci\ il War, which w is 
followed b;^ a total blockade of the Con 
federate coast, was productive of verj dis is 
trous 1 esults inEngland The cotton supply , on 
the manufacture of which the greater put of 
the Lancashire operatu os depended foi a liveli- 
hood, failed, and in consequence thcLancnshiro 
mill-owners began to work short time, and 
finallj to close the mills ontirpl;^ A certain 
amount of work was kept up and mm^ 
large fortunes were made by running the 
blockade of the Confederate poits and bung- 
ing out cotton, but the generaL result was 
that two millions of people we ^j p a gicit 
extent reduced to destitution Umo Cotton 
District Belief Fund was started in Juh, 
1862, and nearlj two millions weio subsciibc(l 
within a twelvemonth By the Eilief Act 
passed in Aug , 1862, loans were grintcd to 
the guardians of the poor for the purpose of 
instituting relief works The famine came to 
an end in the summci of 1865 

Councils, CniL 

(1) The National Coincit (a) Tn 
Anglo-Saxon The Jfitenagemoi Th<^ 

more piimitne German tubes had no kings, 
and the supreme authoiitj' rt sided lathcr 
in temporary magistiates or the national 
council of all freemen tint met peiiodnally 
to discuss all mitteis of great impoitamo 
When monarchy became universal, this 
council became the adviser and controller 
of the king Tn the Campus Martins, or 
Madms of the Frank monarchy, we see its 
continued survnal until it ^adually dis- 
appeared through feudal infhienoe In 
England its history was different In the 
oiiginal kingdoms of the migration a demo- 
cratic assembly of the freemen^ such as stiH 
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exists in the forest cantons of Switzerland 
(&ee Freeman, JSnff Const , chap i ), certainly 
existed when the “ heptarchic ” states 
were consoridated to form larger kingdoms, 
no consohdation of the popular assembly 
followed The “ greater council” of Tacitus, 
the Campus Martius of the Franks, was only 
continued in the Shiremoot, the highest 
folkmoot of the English previous to the 
estahhshmont of a representative House 
of Commons But the idea of a national 
assembly lived on in the gathering of 
magnates, which was consolidated in pro- 
portion as the kingdom was consolidated 
bimilaily with Wessex, and when the West 
Saxon monarchs became kings of all the 
English, they gathered together the wise men 
of all the land into their G-reat Council or 
Witenagemot [For the details of the consti- 
tution, power, origm, and activity of the 
Witenagemot^ the reader is referred to the 
article under that head] It is enough to 
observe here that it was composed of the chief 
ecclesiastical and temporal magnates of the 
kingdom, that the functions of the Witan 
were almost co-ordinate with those of the 
3ang, and supreme on the vacancy of the 
throne bj- death The> were the Parliament, 
Senate, Pnv^ Council, Supreme Court of 
Justice, Civil Service, and Cabinet in one 
Their powers were legislative, judicial, de- 
liberative, taxative, and executive Though 
in practice a council of of&cials, it remained 
in idea the council of the nation, virtually 
represented b> their natural leaders But of 
direct popular representation there is no 
trace 

{b) In Herman Times The G^eat Council 
The accession of William I produced no 
sudden revolution in the constitution of the 
national cotmcil The Great Council of the 
Norman reigns was m most respects a 
continuation of the Witenagemot But 
feudal influence, the analogj- of the council 
of Normandy, and the changed condition 
of the country, soon produced a gradual 
feudalisation of the whole institution — which, 
although not completed before the reign of 
Henry II , gradually more and more ob'^cured 
the old oflicial character of the assemblage Yet 
the national idea lived on The convocation 
in 1086 and 1116 of Great Councils of all the 
landowners, ot whomsoever they held land, 
is a striking instance of this The gradual 
change of theory was obscured bj the fact 
that the members of the assemblj were the 
same as before the Conquest, though bishop 
and earl sat now as holders of great fiefs 
immediately under the crown just as much as 
in their oflicial capacity of magnates But 
the practical change was greater than the 
theoretical Nominally pfssessed of all the 
prerogatives of the Wise Men before the Con- 
quest, their power became very formal in the 
presence of ^such monarchs as William and 
his sons, to ^ose practical despotism revolt 


in arms rather than opposition in council was 
the appropriate check Moreover the in- 
creasing sanctity which environed the monarch 
deprived the national council of the last 
vestiges of that unique position which made 
the earher Anglo-Saxon monarchs httle more 
m theory than chairmen of a Boaid 

(c) In Angevin Times The Feudal Council 
of Senry II Under Henr} II the change 
m the theory of the constitution of the 
national council became complete The 
accepted usage of his reign was to summon 
the whole body of the tenants m chief to the 
council But the ordinary form of the 
council was, doubtless, much the same as in the 
earher period Except on special occasions 
none but the magnates, the bishops, earls, and 
rojal officers, the ‘‘greater barons,” were 
hkelj to attend We learn from Magna 
Charta that the “ greater barons ” alone 
received special summonses addressed to them 
individually on each occasion that the council 
met A general writ addressed to the sheriff 
of each county summoned the “ lesser 
barons ” to these assembhes, and their attend- 
ance was geneially nominal The Angevin 
council thus became a regularly organised 
feudal assembly But the powers of the 
Great Council could not but have been un- 
favourably mfluenced by the change In 
becoming feudal it ceased to be national 
Even the small place left bv the administrative 
system of Henry II for external checks could 
not be satisfactorily filled up by a body out of 
relation with a people who rather reposed 
confidence m the crown, and which was 
representativ e mainly of the crushed baronial 
party which Henry had subdued Still, 
its formal consent was mvariably given to 
Henry’s great legislative and exccutiv e 
measures We even hear of resistance to 
the royal will, of which in Anglo-Saxon 
times there is no record But the most pre- 
judicial influence on the immediate future of 
the council was the development of new and 
more efficient consultative bodies out of the 
administrative system which centred round 
the Cuna l^egis (q v ) Thus under Henry II , 
the national council tended to become baronial 
merely, and was superseded in many of its 
functions by a roy’-al council 
Yet the absence of a more adequate repre- 
sentation of the nation lent a good deal of 
national character e\ en to this feudal council 
Smh an assembly gave us Magna Charta, and 
so well did the baronage fulfil their new pait 
of national representation that throughout 
Henry Ill’s reign an opposition at once 
popular and baronial found in it its appro- 
priate mouthpiece But the gradual growth of 
a directly representative Parliament brought 
the old council into comparative disuse 
Edward I ’s completion of the parliamentary 
system at once annihilated the political im- 
portance of feudalism and of the feudal Great 
Council Superseded as a national assembly 
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bj Parliament, and as a consultative and 
executive body by the royal council, the Great 
Council remamedas a survival throughout the 
Middle Ages Often it was hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from a Parliament, as for example, 
the council which sanctioned so many of 
Edward I ’s laws Often it was no more than 
an '^afiorced” assembly of the “ Concihum 
ordinanum,” strengthened for important 
business b> the addition of spiritual and 
temporal magnates, and other “ wise men,” 
selected at discretion Such an assembly was 
not uncommon in the fourteenth and earlj 
part of the fifteenth centuries [e g ,m 1379), 
and Richard II ’s evil councillors were accused 
of inducmg the king to summon councils com- 
posed of certain lords without the assent or 
presence of the Lords of the Great Council ” 
But these assemblies may largely be regarded 
as attempts to bridge over the distinction 
between the Royal Council and the Council of 
the nation, and give to the former body that 
prestige which historical contmuity and full 
baronial support could m a large measure 
afford Ko such assembly was convoked 
in Tudor times, and Charles I ’s summons of 
a Great Council at York m 1640 was the last 
instance of its being called together 

(2) The Roial Cou^cIL Besides the Great 
Council, or the Common Coimcil of the nation, 
there must have existed, as soon as organised 
government began, a smaller council of the 
royal mimsters and confidants, by whose 
advice and co-operation the government was 
earned on The small numbers generally 
attending the Witenagemot before the Con- 
quest, and the lack of defimte centrahsed 
authonty, make this assembly very hard to 
discern m Anglo-Saxon times but with the 
reigns of the sons of Wilham I , the Cuna 
Regis (q V ) comes mto importance , and fiom 
this general court there gradually developed 
by a process of differentiation not only the 
courts of judicature, but also the organised 
Royal Council of the Middle Ages The 
exact relation of the Cuna Regis to the 
national great council is not clear, but it is 
improbable that they were entirely separate 
organisations Thus m a sense the Royal 
Council was a specialised form of the Great 
Council 

The active despotism of the IN’oiman and 
Angevin kmgs, while reduemg the national 
council to a form, greatly stimulated the 
growth of the Royal Council for when the 
king had so much on his hands he must have 
the help of clerks and ministers, who always 
tended to become his advisers The existence 
of such a Royal Council is dimly foreshadowed 
by the act of Henry II in 1178, when that 
monarch reserved the decision of knotty judi- 
cial or financial cases to a small circle of 
sapientes,’ or councillors But under Henry 
II we have the merest reference to its action 
— none to its constitution or powers The 
personal retmue of Richard II , the foreign 


councillors of John, may well have been organ 
ised m a similar body , but it is not until the 
mmonty of Henry III that the real histoiy 
of the Royal Council begms '^e Regent, 
the legate, the great officers of state consti- 
tuted that ‘‘supremum concilium,” traces of 
whose activity are to be discerned in every 
department of government In this body the 
hated foreign courtiers exercised their in- 
fluence Agamst it the Great Council cf the 
realm fought with mcreasmg success Thnce 
oaths were imposed on this Council and 
baronia. nominees added to it, but it con- 
tmued to maintam its existence thiough the 
crisis, and after actmg as a practical Council 
of Regenc;^ durmg Edward I ’s absence in 
Palestine, received from that kmg definition 
and orgamsation 

The special characteristic of the Royal 
Council was its permanence It was always 
sitting, always occupied m the continuous 
busmess of the court Its usual name was 
the “ Concihum perpetuum,” or Concilfum 
ordinanum,” in opposition to the “ Con- 
cihum commune,” or ‘‘Concihum magnum” 
of the nation, already discussed Besides its 
constant sessions for executive busmess, it 
held termmal sittmgs to help the kmg m 
receivmg petitions and hearmg smts Its 
functions were so wide as to be practi- 
cally mcapable of defimtion Nothmg was 
too great, nothmg was too small to escape 
its mterference It advised the kmg, exe- 
cuted his resolutions, shared m his judicial 
and appellate powers The ordinary members 
of the Council were — ^the chief ministers, the 
judges, some of the bishops and barons, and 
a few other royal confidants summoned by 
royal wnt, and bound by a solemn oath of 
office 

The power of the Royal CounciJ^as always 
growmg , but it acqmred a special prominence 
durmg the weak reign of Richard II , and it 
IS from the history of the fifteenth century 
that we can first get a really clear and definite 
idea of the functions of a body whose whole 
previous history it is impossible to trace but 
obscurely Under Richard II and the Lan- 
castrians the Royal Council, the engme and 
mouthpiece of the prerogative, graduall> 
begms to subserve constitutional ends The 
strong and orgamsed parties of the tune are 
represented upon it Parliament asserts control 
over it, and the recogmtion by the Lancastnan 
monarchs of the right of Parhament to nomi- 
nate its members is a remarkable anticipation 
of the cabinet government of modern times 
In 1406 Parliament protest their great regard 
for the “ Lords of the contmuous Council,” in 
language almost anticipatmg a vote of confi- 
dence m a modem ministry In turns caressed 
by king and Parhapaent, the “ Privy Council,” 
as it now began to be called — ^though it is 
possible that the Pnvy Council was m its 
origin an inner and secret committee of the 
ordinary Council — acquired more and more 
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authority Under Henry VI it became a towards its end The Cabal of 1667, though 

virtual Council of Eegency, and its members m profession a committee of the Pnvy 

practicaUyij^eld the royal authority m com- Council for foreign affairs, was practically 

mission Xhis enhanced then authority , but an anticipation of the modem Cabmet Sir 

broke their connection with Parhament After William Temples plan of reform m 1679 

1437 the king resumed absolute power of proved aborti\e, and the definite recogni- 

nomination Efforts to remedj this state of tion of Cabinet [Cabinet] government by 

thmgs led to no result and under Edward Wilham III , made the Pnvy Council again a 

IV and the Tudors, it assumed the character constitutional check, that conservatives desired 

of an irresponsible committee of govern- to maintain in power as a safeguard agamst 

ment,” the agent of the prerogative, and the the new-fangled and illegal ministerial as- 

representative of the royal pleasure It sent sembljr The Act of Settlement of 1701 con- 

forth outshoots, such as its judicial committee, tarns several clauses which tried to effect the 

the Star Chamhet , and manj. of the anomalous restoration of the Priv} Council to its old 

councils that in the sixteenth centur} with- constitutional position under the Plantagenets 

drew half England from the cognisance of the and Tudois , but they had httle result The 

common law were in close relation to it Council remained as it does to this dajr a body 

The temponsmg pohcj of a Henry VIII of great dignity and importance, into which 

and an Ehzabeth, which allowed some di- all statesmen of position were foraially ad- 

vergence of opimon amongst its supporters, mitted, and whose members were distm- 

kept up at least the semblance of government guished bj the appellation of Eight Honour- 

by^scussion Its elaborate orgamsation mto able But the nature of its composition, and 

committees under Edward VI illustrates the its unwieldy dimensions, prevented its being 

width of its ramifications generally summoned as a whole for the 

The Pnvy Council havmgattamed the height transaction of general busmess Councils m 

of its powei, it will be convenient to sunomanse the presence of Eojalty are still constantly 

its functions The great variety and extent held, but they consist of a very few coun- 

of its activity has already been noticed Its cillors, and transact formal business The 

claim in 1427 “ to have the execution of aH Privj Council OjBSce exercises the functions of 

the powers of the crown durmg the king’s a department of the executi'v e The President 

minority needs only,” says Dr Stubbs, “ to and Vice-President of the Council are im- 

be shghtlj altered to make it apphcable to portant mmisters Eecent legislation has 

their perpetual functions ” The oidy hmit to given special powers to these officers or the 

their usurpations was the common law , and Judicial Committee of the Council Hew 

this, while but partly confimng their judicial business, such as the ever-increasing state re- 

activit}, left the whole field of general politics gulation of education, is put mto its hands, 

open to their aggressions The> had a very and the Vice-President is practically Educa- 

large share m aU executive busmess Their tion Mmister But as a whole and as a 

power of passmg ordinances (q v ) gave them dehberative assembly, the Pri\ y Council is 

a practical share m legislation , and the con- practically obsolete 

fidence, indi!iEQrence or impotence of Parlia- (3) Local Councils Besides the above, 
ment allowed^ them taxative functions of the councils were appointed at -various times m 

greatest importance They lent money to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to go\ern 

the king on their own security, or used their parts of the kingdom remote from the centre 

influence over nch lords or merchants to of authority, or imperfectly united to it 

negotiate loans Sometimes they got direct They were modelled generally on the Prm 

authority from Parliament to lev> taxes. Council, both m constitution and functions, 

sometimes, especially during the sixteenth and often exercised a jurisdiction of certam 

centurj , they did so of their own authontj- oppressiveness and doubtful legality Such 
Wherever no positive law checked them they were the Cow ail of Wales and the Marches, 

pushed their way Even in judicial matters, established by Edward IV m 1478, at Lud- 

despite the common law and the jurisdiction low, to govern the southern and bordei 

of the Chancer j, they were still, as m 1178, districts of Wales, which until then had 

the advisers of the crown on knotty pomts, uncontrolled enjojment of Palatine pnvi- 

and the arbiters of private disputes leges This court, though losing its chief 

Eigorous under the Tudors, the powers of reason for existence when Henr> VUI 

the Council became oppressiie under the incorporated Wales with England, and, 

Stuarts, but besides the ever-increasmg limited in its jurisdiction in 1640, was not 

parliamentary check, the tendency of the abohshed until the 6th of Wilham and !Mkry 

Council to become unwieldy, b> the inclusion Similar was the Council of the Noi th, estab- 

of a ver;j large number of nobles and officials, hshed at York after the re-volt of 1669, 

led to a habit of transacting great secrets of famous through Straff oid’s tenure of the 

state m an unauthorised and informal cabal, presidency , and abolished ^ith similar 

or group of cabin counsellors , ’ a system coimcils in the first session of the Long Parlia- 

which was complained of early in the seven- ment The Council of Calais was of older 

teenth century, and accepted unwilhngly foundation, and contmued until the loss of 




that town under Queen. Mary The Stmnarus 
Qourt^ which extended its special function of 
governing the estate of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall, and superintending the mines there, to 
general business, and had become one of the 
most oppressive engines of prerogative, was at 
the same time deprived of its capacity for 
aggression The Council of the Palatinates 
of Chester, Laneashire, d,c , were mere con- 
touations of the old feudal courts of these 
franchises, continued after their mcorporation 
with the crown, and administered with such 
regard for the prerogative, that, hke the 
other courts mentioned, they attracted the 
notice of the Long Parliament 

The whole sub3eet of councils is one of ex 
ceptional difficulty and obscurity The chief 
authorities include Stubbs Coast Sisb 
Gneist Bnghsche V rfasmn^geschyikte aud 
waltungsrecht Palgrave Mssay on the King s 
Comicii Dicey Essay oa the Fnvy Ooimoil 
Nicholas Pioceedings of the Prwy Gownc/il and 
for the local councils, the various county his 
tones &o [TFT] 

CouBCil of State was the name given 
to the assembly elected on Feb 14, 1649, 
immediately after Charles I ’s execution It 
received a combination of mihtary, diplomatic, 
pohce, and judicial powers that in the aggre- 
gate gave it a greater control over the State 
and a wider exercise of executive power than 
the kings had ever had Appomted by the 
“Bump,” and repreaentmg their views, the 
Council of State was dissolved by Cromwell 
immediately after his coup dhtat against the 
Parhament Their successful conduct of the 
Dutch War attests the vigour of their 
government A new Council of State was 
estabhshed m 1659, as the successor to the 
temporary “ Committee of Safety ” in the 
exercise of the executive power, but on the 
second expulsion of the Rump by Lambert it 
gave way to the more famous “ Committee of 
Safety,” which acted as the mouthpiece of 
the army The army scheme for the per- 
manent government mcluded a Council of 
State that never sat Revived agam when 
Monk restored the Rump, it naturally found 
no place when the Restoration brought back 
the old Constitution 

Eauke Svsto^ of England Gui«^ot Oliver 
Ciomwell and Riohard Ciomwell Whitelocke 
Memorials 

Cotiucils, Ecclesiastical, are of the 
followmg kinds — 

(1) General, or Ecumenical Councils, — 
% e , assemblies of the Catholic Church from 
every nation. To these, bishops from Britain 
were sent from the time of the Council of 
Arles in the fourth century to the Councils 
of Constance and Basel m the fifteenth 
Their decrees were accepted m England as 
a part of the law of the ^.Church, though m 
later times, as the case of the Council of Basel 
shows, hardly without s6me ratification from 
the royal authority The greatest interest 
various times shown by the English 


Church m these councils, and their acts often 
profoundly affected the course of Enghsh 
history But their influence is t^ indirect 
to necessitate any detailed treatmAt of it m 
a work on Enghsh history 

(2) National Councils Of the details of 
the hastory of the pre-Enghsh British Church 
we know little , but when Archbishop Theodore 
completed the sy stematio organisation of the 
English Church that the failure of Augustine’s 
mission necessitated, one of his chief cares 
was to arrange for the assembhng eveiy 
August of a council of the whole Church over 
which he was metropohtan The councils ot 
Hertford and Hatfield, in which most of 
his reforms were arranged, were themselves 
precedents for the future action of the 
Church These councils can only by anti- 
cipation be called national, foi as yet the 
Enghsh nation was not m existence, but 
they exerted a most beneficial influence on 
the development of national unity by haji- 
tuatmg subjects of hostile but neighbouring 
states to meet under the peace of the Church 
to discuss amicably matters of common mterest 
Their common place of meeting was some 
border town such as Clovesho, an unknown 
spot near London, where Mercia, Wessex, 
Kent, and Essex met together at a point 
They were constituted mostly of bishops, 
though abbots often, and diocesan clergy once, 
figure among the members , and, as the Ime 
between Church and State was as yet but 
slackly drawn, kmgs, ealdormen, and othei 
temporal magnates frequently attended them 
But the assertion of the mdependence of the 
archbishopric of York by Archbishop Eg- 
berht, created a jealousy between that see and 
Canterbury that made these national councils, 
which had never met with the regularity 
prescribed by Theodore, 'very few in number 
They practically ceased -with the dechne of 
all conciliar actmty m the tenth century, 
and though revived after the Conquest, when 
a papal legate could summon a national 
council with an authority which neithei 
aichbishop could gamsay, the "vundication of 
the archiepiscopal powers of the see of York 
by Thurstan revived the old jealousy that 
made the union of both provmces in a common 
assembly ridiculous or abortive The legatine 
councils of Otto in 1237, and Ottobonin 1268, 
are the chief later exceptions to this rule 

(3) Provincial Councils — The ranty and 
practical cessation of national councils left room 
for the fuU development of the sfnods of the 
two pro'vinces of Canterbury and York , even if 
the comparative ummportance of the northern 
pro'vmce did not often invest the councils of 
the southern with a practically national 
character The thirteenth century saw tide 
completion of the systematic representation 
of the provmcial synods, to which the name 
Convocation (q v ) became gradually applied 
They play an important part in both the 
ecclesiastical and civil history of England 
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(4) Diocesan Councils, which were ex- 
haustive assemblies of the clergy of the 
individual were occasionally summoned, 
and even — ^ 

(5) Auchidiaconal Councils are occa- 
sionally heard of But these later varieties 
were of inferior importance, and never 
originated busmess of any weight 

Stuhbs and Haddan Councils and Ecclesms 
tioal Documents Stubbs Constitutional History 
Wilkins Concilia Hody Hi tot y of Convoca 
tions Hefele s ConciliengesGliic'hte is tbe best 
authority for councils generally p T J 

Counties^ The English The word count> 
IS due to the JSforman mvaders’ identification 
of the old English “ shire ” with their own 

comitatus,” the district of a count But the 
shire had had a ver} different history from the 
Frankish comitatus In the first place, the 
forty counties of England difiter considerably 
in their ongms The southern counties are, no 
doujt, much the older, and are still identical 
with the original shires of Wessex Wilt- 
shire may, for instance, be imagmed to 
have onginated with some few hundred 
bdxon families who towards the end of 
the fifth century drove back the Britons 
from this district, attamed to an indepen- 
dent individuality as the ‘‘folk” of the 
Wilssetas, and soon coalesced with neigh- 
bouring “folks” in Dorset, Hampshire, Berk- 
shire, &e , to form the “shares” or divisions 
of the kingdom of the West Saxons It is 
possible that these shires had often such a 
twofold unity, as was long traceable in the 
two divisions of Kent, or the two “ folks ” of 
the East Angles At an;^ rate, the West- 
feaxon shire is characterised b;^ a primitive 
independence, havmg its own “folk-moot,” 
its mdependent king or semi royal ruler, the 
ealdorman and its chief town, whose name is 
cognate to the shire name (Wil ssetas, Wil- 
ton) This had been the history also of 
Sussex, Surrey, Essex, Middlesex, and even 
Jutish Kent, when these, with others, were 
amalgamated into the kingdom of Wessex 
But the Midland shires, on the contrarj- , are 
obviously artificial areas, and do not corre- 
pond to the original “ folks ” of the Mercians, 
bouth Angles, Mid- Angles, &c They were 
probably marked out when re conquered 
from the Danes by Alfred and his successors 
m the tenth centurj a town was taken as a 
centre, and a Ime, as it were, drawn round 
it Such was the formation of Leicestershire, 
Nottmghamshire, Northamptonshire (But 
sometimes those older divisions are preserved 
m the bishoprics , the diocese of Worcester, 
for example, corresponded to the old kingdom 
of the Hwiccas, and was far more extensive 
than the modem Worcestershire , so with the 
ancient kingdoms of Essex, East and West 
Kent, and Sussex ) The sliire system then, 
which was indigenous to Wessex, spread 
thence later on Thus, agam, in the north 
onl} Yorkshire and Durham appear as sJiires 


in Domesday Book Northumberland, Cum 
berland, and Westmoreland were not formed 
mto shires till the reigns of William Eufus 
and Henry I But the ongm of one shire, 
Eutland, still remains “ an unsolved problem 
m the heart of oui history” (Freeman) 
Furthermore, not till long after the Norman 
Conquest was it certain that there would not 
be other shires formed, for the district of 
Eichmond was often called a shire, as also 
were Hallamshire and Norhamshire, Ac 
The number of shires which sent representa 
tives to Parliament was durmg the Middle 
Ages thirty -seven , for Cheshire and Durham 
were not mcorporated till lo35 and 1673 
respectively, and Monmouth added to the 
English shires also in 1535 The boundaries 
of shires — as, for example, in Essex and Nor- 
folk — are usually the natural hnes of nvers and 
hills , and in many cases would be explamed 
if we could only trace the ancient forests 
and marshes, as on the western border of 
Notts , in other cases again — as m the sinuous 
northern boundary of Wilts, which seems to 
cross and recross the Thames with a sort of 
methodical irregularity — ^there must have 
been accidents of local formation, tribal re- 
lations, or personal circumstances, which we 
can hardly now hope to trace The anomalous 
fragments belongmg to one shire, but outly mg 
in another, had often a great histoneaJ in 
terest , such as the hundred of West Meon, 
m Sussex, but belonging to Hants, a stnkmg 
survival &om the settlement of Jutish Meon 
waras soon absorbed by the West Saxons of 
Hants These have in many cases been 
consolidated and rectified When we come 
to compare the social characteristics of the 
several counties, we find that in wealth and 
population the southern and eastern part of 
England preponderated during the Anglo 
Saxon times, as in political superiority 
With the rise of the woollen manufacture 
after the thirteenth century, the balance of 
population spread towards the eastern counties, 
and along the banks of Thames and Severn 
At last, the apphcation of steam-power to 
manufacture opened out the coal and iron 
fields of the north and west, and reversed the 
long predominance of the plains ovei the hill 
districts As to the relative prevalence of 
feudal sentiments, it is to be noticed that the 
home counties after the Norman Conquest 
continued to be divided among smaller knd 
lords than the great lordships of the midlands 
and the north , it is therefore the barons of 
the north and centre who are conspicuous m 
the series of revolts under the Norman kings, 
in the struggles of Henry II ’s and Hepry 
III ’s reigns, in Magna Charta, and m the op- 
position led by the house of Lancaster agaansfc 
the Pkntagenets , and during the Wais*^o± 
the Poses one string eleme;ttt is the son:ay 
of the trading and popular forcOi? agamst the 
feudal, the array (that is) of Kent, London, 
the eastern and “ home counties,” agamst the 
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less advanced northern and western border 
lands The same division is to he foimd 
during the next century in comparing the 
Protestant risings (such as Wyatt’s) with the 
reactionary Pilgrimage of Grace supported by 
>the gentry of Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, and 
the north To take another mstance the 
Socmen, whom Domesday shows so numerous 
in the eastern counties, and whose presence 
points to the revived spirit of freedom that 
the Danes brought in, bequeathed their bold 
traditions to the revolted peasantry of 1381, 
and to the Pnritan yeomen of the Eastern 
Association two centuries later But this 
tenacious individuahty of the shire comes out 
m Btill minuter distinctions Kent, Cheshire, 
Durham, m particular, had each its own 
legal custorwi or social traditions each, m 
faot^ its own inner history Charles II m 
his flight was once detected by his horse’s 
shoes having been made m four different 
counties It is only the developed means of 
commumcation of our own day, and the 
operation of broad economic laws, that have 
begun to obhterate such distmctiveness 
[Eor authorities, see County Court ] 

[A L S] 

CouutieSf The Irish The history of 
the shinng of Ireland is mvolved m more 
obscurity than the history of the shinng of 
England, though not for the same reason m 
the two cases In England the division mto 
counties was the result of a slow piocess of 
growth, the history of which is hidden m the 
remote past We can trace only some of its 
stages But the shinng of Ireland was purely 
the result of the English conquest The 
persons who undertook it were strangers, were 
aliens in the country, ignorant of its language 
and most of its local traditions The Insh 
shires are therefoic distmct, formal, and legal 
divisions, not local and popular ones This 
being the case, it might have been supposed 
that it would have been an easy matter to 
trace the stages by which these dimsions came 
mto existence And perhaps this would not 
have been difficult if there hadremamed to us 
more of the State papers relatmg to Insh 
affairs But it is well known that an immense 
number were destroyed dunng the different 
penods of Insh rebelhon Especially was this 
thq case with the papers which relate to the 
ealdy period of Anglo-Korman rule There 
were m reahty two conquests of Ireland, one 
m th€ reign of Henr^^ II^ and his immediate 
BuccesSqrsi^ anothqj m thdW Henry VIII and 
his sqoeessdr^* Iw.daafing % long mtenne- 
diate penod (aW§t death ^ Henry 

III ) thetfoun^ an independence 

almost as i# had never known 

English irdb? ^ we cannot dis- 

tinctly teacef Mk of the shinng of 

Ireland, we tnwuestionahly rdfe it to 
these two per^s cd Ei^ghsh supremacy, and 
what was d&ne duraig the first we may 


r 

feel sure was not accomplished m the mterval 
between it and the second Dp to the end of 
the reign of* Henry III Enghsh Uw was ad- 
mimstered regularly to the Engfish subjects 
throughout the greater part of Ireland Jus 
tices m eyre travelled for gaol delivery m the 
same way that they did in England The 
country, theiefore, must have been divided 
mto districts, which in every way corresponded 
to the English shires Of course this division 
of Ireland was a gradual process, beginning 
with the districts fiist conquered, and gradually 
extending Nor, so far as concerns the present 
county divisions, does the piocess seem to have 
extended beyond Lemster and Munster The 
other two provinces were treated as each one 
county Thus very early we read of sheriffs 
of some of the counties of the Pale — a sheriff 
of Dublm, for example, is mentioned m a docu- 
ment of the year 1201, or not more than thirty 
jears aftei the firsr landing of the Earl of 
Pembroke This, however, does not prov^the 
existence of the division now known as^the 
county of Duhhn, for the city of Dubhn was 
constituted a county before the county was 
formed But it pioves the existence of so 
much of county goi emment m this year, as 
IS imphed by the existence of a sheriff As a 
matter of tact, the “county of Dublin” — 
evidently here distmct from the city — is 
mentioned only six years after, m 1207 The 
county of Kildare is first mentioned m 1249 , 
"Wexford (Wesford) in 12ol , Kilkenny m 
1252, hut more cleaily in 1279, of Louth 
(also called Uriel), the sheriff is spoken of in 
1290 , hut it IS not distinctly called a county 
before the ;^ear 1301 Wicklow, though it is 
nowheie called a county m the early docu- 
ments, cannot have been behind the other 
places of the Pale Meath is the only excep- 
tion to the general rule of a very larly shinng 
of the counties round Dublm It seems only 
to have been settled dunng the thirteenth 
century, and it is generally referred to m the 
papers of that age as De Lacy s country In 
1297 we read of the lands held m Meath, 
“ without the boundary of any county,” which 
imphes that at this date only a part of it had 
been shired Thiee counties of Leinster, by 
their English names, imply a late formation 
— -Longford, King’s County, and Q,ueen’s 
County The last two did, of course, receive 
their names m the reign of Mary and Philip, 
as the names of then capitals — Phihpstown 
and Maryborough sufficiently mdicate But 
before this tune they were known as Offaly 
(also called “ O’Connor’s country”) and Leix 
(“O’Moore’s country”), and there is no evi- 
dence that their boundaries were m any way 
changed with their names Longford seems 
to ha\ e been a later division, as we might ex- 
pect from the smallness of its size We find 
mcidental mention of it in a document of the 
year 1207 , hut there is no evidence to show 
that the county came into existence hetore the 
sixteenth century Munster was divided mto 
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ooTinties almost as early a^was Lemster, for 
all its comities except one Jllte distinctly men- 
tioned as mch m documents of the thirteenth 
century, Cork first called a county m 
1207,* Limenck in 1245, "Waterford m 1261, 
Tipperary in 1276, and Derry in 1281 Of 
Clare we do not happen to have any early 
record , but we need not suppose that it was 
much behind the others It is the one county 
of Munster which has an English-denved 
name, as it was called after the De Clares, 
Earls of Gloucester, &c , who settled m the 
country, and was for a long time known as 
“ De Clare’s country ” After the return of 
Ireland to practical independence, and the re 
lapse of the Northern families to the condition 
of native chief tarns, the countrjf maybe said to 
have been practicaUy unshired over its greatest 
part Gaol dehveries were restricted to the 
four counties constitutmg what was now 
known as the Pale, viz , Dublin, Kuldare, 
Louth, and Meath It seems that at the be- 
giftmng of the reign of Henry VIII there 
were only parts of five counties which re- 
mamed faithful td the Enghsh crown — Uriel 
(Louth), half of Dublin, half of Meath, half 
of Kildare, and half of Wexford Of course 
the counties which had been already consti- 
tuted contmued to bear their old names, but 
the jurisdiction which made them really shires 
had ceased In the document from which 
these particulars have been taken, Ulster 
(Wolster) and Connaught are called counties 
It IS, however, the case that as early as 1260 
we hear of the county of Down, andm 1283 of 
the shenfi of Antrim, and m 1290 of the 
sherifi of Boscommon In 1296 Sligo is known 
in the State papers of Ehzabethas “ O’Connor 
Shgo’s country ” This is in 1565 Five years 
later we find an Order in Council concerning 
the shinng o| Ireland, but no details are given 
as to what new counties were constituted The 
completion of the work did not take place till 
1607, after the famous rebelhon and fiight of 
Tyrone and Tyrconnel, which led to the Plan- 
tation of Ulster In a State paper of this 
year, we find a proposal, which was shortly 
earned into effect, for dividing the whole of 
Ulster into shires In this paper there are 
three old counties mentioned — Louth, Down, 
and Antrim — and it is proposed to create six 
new, viz , Armagh, Tyrone, Coleraine (London- 
derry), Monaghan Fermanagh, and Donegal 
The addition of London to the older name of 
Derry is the most evident remaining trace of 
the Plantation of Ulster, recalhng as it does 
the settlement of that part by a colony from 
London That settlement was begun in the 
year 1607 In the hst of James I ’s Paiha 
ment of 1611 the names of the counties of 
Ireland stand almost as at present, save that 
Carlow is still called by its earher name of 

♦ According to the Hibm'nian QcuseUeer it was 
fihired m 1210 It was again shired in the reign of 
James I (Gibson JETist of Cork) 


Cathelagh, and that Cavan is absent from 
the number 

Docurnents i elating to Ireland fi om 1187—1300 
Calendar m four vols State Papers 1609— 
1613 Gibson Hist o/Coifc Sibei man Gazetteer 
Topographioa Mibermca There are numerous 
county histones for Ireland but httle informa 
tion IS to be got from them upon the present 
subject [C F K] 

Coimties Palatine [Patatine] 

Counties, The Scottish The history of 
the erection of the counties of Scotland as they 
now exist is mvolved in much obscurity The 
boundaries m some cases were not defimtivel> 
fixed tiU the beginning of the present century 
It was part of the anglicising pohey of the 
sons of Malcolm and Margaret to divide their 
kmgdom into sheriffdoms, after the Enghsh 
model , therefore, in Scotland, the sheriff was 
not the Gerefa of the aheadj existing shire, 
but an officer appomted by the crown, foi 
whom a district had to be appropriated 
The boundaries of these districts were for 
long vague and undetermined They must be 
divided mto two distmct classes — those of the 
Highlands and those of the Lowlands 

(1) Lowland, CounUes At the time when 
sheriffs were mtroduced, Scotland south of 
the Firths consisted of three distinct pro- 
vinces — Lothian, Galloway, and Strathclyde 
Lothian formed part of the English kmgdom 
of Northumbria, and was held m fief by the 
Scottish kings It* is represented by the 
counties of Berwick, Eoxburgh, Peebles, and 
the Lothians — ^ e , Edinburgh, Haddmgton, 
and Linlithgow Each of these counties takes 
its name from the chief town within its 
bounds From mcidental mention in charters 
and other documents, we gather that each of 
them had a sheriff in the time of David I or 
his successors, but there is no certam evidence 
of their first institution The extent of these 
counties would seem to have been deternuned 
by existmg local divisions Thus Peebles is 
Imown as Tweeddale before its erection mto a 
county Ettnck Forest becomes Selkirk, and 
Teviotdale and Liddesdale form Eoxburgh 
Strathclyde has been divided mto the pre- 
sent counties of Ayr, Lanark, Eenfiew, and 
Dumbarton Ayr was formed of the districts 
of Kyle, Cunningham, and Camck, which was 
separated from Galloway by Wilham the 
Lion The first sheriff of Ayr was appomted 
m 1221, but the three districts were !ruled 
severally by baiUies, who m many points 
acted as sheriffs Lanark, which was made a 
sheriffdom m the time of David I, was 
divided mto two part% the over ward and the 
nether ward of Clyde^le , Lanark bemg the 
seat of justice of thecne,aad EuthiSEgl^ of the 
other Eenfrewwasereiiedhy Eiffiertlll mto 
a barony, with of rej^Jutyy fot his son 

James It first ^afif>eari independent 

sheriffdom m 14J4 DiiuihAfii, formerly the 
Leimox, or Vale of J^eyeil, upi^ars as a 
sheriffdom m the reign "^ilEam the Lion 
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Galloway was divided into the shenfEdoms of 
Dumfries and Wigton The shemfEdom of 
Dumfries nominall} included the districts 
of Nithsdale and Annandale, and that half 
of Galloway which forms the modem county 

a Kirkcudbright A shenfE is mentioned m 
e time of William the Lion, and it is dis- 
tii;^6tl> recognised as a shire at the tune of 
the death of Alexander III But as Annandale 
on the one hand, and Kirkcudbright on the 
other, were both stewardnes, the jurisdiction 
of the sherifE must have been virtuaU} limited 
to Nithsdale Wigton, the remaining part of 
GaUoway, was eertainlj a sherifEdom by the 
end of the thirteenth centur} , but powers of 
regality were joined to the earldom by David 
II In e\ery count} there were regalities 
and baromal jurisdictions, and hereditary 
constables of royal fortresses, and baiUies of 
the lands belongmg to religious houses, 
whose powers clashed with those of the 
shenfE The office almost invanabl} became 
hereditary in the famil} of the most powerful 
man of the district, and tended more to swell 
his consequence than to maintain law and 
order, till the Act of 1747 abolished hereditary 
jurisdictions 

(2) Hiffhland Counties In the Celtic king- 
dom north of the Firths, where the clan 
system prevailed, the country was divided 
into vaguely defined districts, whose several 
Mormaors or earls, while professing a 
nommal allegiance to the Kmg of Scots, each 
claimed to represent the rojal authority 
within his own territory The mtroduction 
of sherifEs was therefore very gradual, and 
was not completed till the sixteenth century 
In many cases the powers of the shenfiE were 
conferred upon the local chief, who had thus 
the right of “ pit and gallows,” or power of 
hfe and death, within his own temtory 
These powers were only done away with by 
the abolition of hereditable jurisdictions m 
1747 The boundaries of the Highland shires 
were not definitely fixed till the beginning of 
the present century Previously’-, tbeir hmits 
were marked more by custom and tradition 
than by law, and Arrowsmiths map pub- 
lished in ISOfi, IS the first m which the 
counties are defined accurately 

Eobertsou, Scotland under her Early Kings 
Skene Celtic Scotland Obalmers Caledonia 
vols 31 andm Juisiwsmitht Memoir relative to 
the afap of Scotland ^ 

Counties^ The Welsh, are mainly ad- 
mmistrative dmsions of the Mercian rather 
than the West mxon type They are conse- 
quently of late ongm, and in most cases re- 
ceive their name foom the sbire fe^n In a 
country so well Subdivided off hy natural 
Iboundanes as Wales, their limits ha^e, how- 
ever, in^ certain cases, comcaded so far with 
these, that they represent real dialectic and 
phy sical distinctions Moreover, some coun- 
ties correspond, if roughly, with ancient tnhal 


or local divisions, and still more to the 
ancient ecclesiastical divisions of the land 
But despite these exceptions, the Welsh shires 
are in the main arfaficial d^artments ” 
rather than natural provinces , ” they are 
" shires ” rather than “ gauen ” 

The Welsh counties tall mto three classes 
accordmg to the period of their creation — ^viz , 
(1) ancient palatine counties, (2) the counties 
formed hy Edward I , (3) the counties formed 
hy Henry VIII , who also finally fixed the 
limits of the other two classes 

(1) Ancient Palatine Counties — i e , Pem- 

brokeshire and Glamorganshire These repre 
sent the two greatest “ Maiches ” which the 
conquering activity of the Norman harons ot 
the twelfth century estahhshed allover W estem 
and Southern Wales In the west, the 
districts thus conquered were largely mcluded 
in the mdefinite limits of the English border 
counties, Cheshire, Shropshire, and Hereford- 
shire, whose earls under Wilham I acquired 
regahan privileges Up to the thirteenth 
century’-, and even the sixteenth, large dis- 
tricts now in “Wales ” were mcluded locally 
within these counties, although their in- 
clusion was but nommal, so long as tbe lessei 
lords retained palatine powers, even after the 
crown had annexed the earldoms themseh es 
Another class of lordships marchers were 
never mcluded within these counties, hut al- 
though mdependent, were not of sufficient 
importance to be regarded as equivalent to 
counties The lordships of Denbigh, the 
“honour” of Montgomery, the lordships of 
Brecon and Gower, were among others of this 
description But Morganwg, the conquest ot 
Iitz-Hamon, and the inheritance of Eohert 
of Gloucester, and the great house of Clare, 
though never formally constituted an earldom 
or county palatine, was so -virtually Its 
lords were always earls, either of Gloucester 
or, as later, of Pembroke They had fullest 
regahan rights and pn-vileges, as much as the 
P^atme Lords of Cheshire and Durham 
had, and they’- were the greatest family 
of the realm So earty as 1146 we read of 
the “ comitatus ” (shire-moot) of Cardiff, and 
m 1148 Earl Wilham speaks of his “vice 
comes ’ (sheriff) Pembroke was more 

defimtely created an earldom m 1138, and 
became orgamsed on the model of an English 
county The boundaries of both were 

narrower than those of the modem shires 
Gower, for example, was a separate lordship, 
although much oi Gwent was within the lord- 
ship of Morganwg Similarty Dewisland and 
Kernes were outside the Pembroke Palatinate 
The modern boundanes were assigned by 
Henry YIII addmg to tbe old nuclei tbe 
adjommg marcherships 

(2) Mdward I^s Counties — ^vi7, Anglesey, 
Caemarvonsbire, Menonetbsbire, Cardigan- 
shire, Caermarthenshire After the conquest 
of Llewelyn, Edward I divided the district 
which ackaowledged ins sway , and to which 
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the title of the “ Principality ” is ri-ghtly con- 
fined, into districts called shires, hut which 
rather hear to the regular shire the relation 
of a UnitSi States Territory to a State, 
fully represent the self-governing district 
forming an integral factor of the body pohtic 
of England In the districts more imme- 
diately subject to Llewelyn, the shires of 
Anglesey, Caernarvon, and Merioneth were 
erected They so far regarded old hnes 
that they consisted of an aggregation of 
cantreds and commots A sherift in each 
shire, with coroners and baiMs in each 
commot, were appointed A county court was 
to be held once a month, and the sheriff’s 
toum twice a year, at which all the inhabi- 
tants were to be present Sheriffs, &c , were 
also appointed for more southern regions, 
where the power of the Welsh pnnces at least 
noimnally extended, one to hold his court at 
Cardigan and Lampeter, another at Caermar- 
then, though the powers of the marchers must 
htve limited the area of their jurisdiction to 
narrower bounds than modem Cardiganshire 
and Caermarthenshire A sixth new county 
was formed in Flint, which consisted of the 
western and more exposed portion of the 
Chester Palatinate, but which remained m a 
sort of half dependence on Cheshire The 
rest of Wales remained in the hands of the 
marchers 

(3) Mmry Villas Counties — ^viz , Denbigh 
ahire, Montgomery-shire, Eadnorshire, Brecon- 
shire, and Monmouthshire Henry VIII ’s 
incorporation of Wales with England involved 
the division of the whole country mto shire- 
ground Hence, bj the 27 Hen VIII , the 
local self-government, of which the shire was 
stiU the base, was introduced into the whole 
land The lordships marchers lost their 
palatine rights, and were either {e g , Gower, 
as above) incorporated into existing counties, 
or aggregated into new ones Besides the 
new shires of Western Wales, the boundaries 
of Cheshire, and stiU more of Shropshire and 
Herefordshire, were readjusted, and the old 
Welsh counties of Edward I , and the still 
older palatmates, were assimilated to Enghsh 
shires , and the power of returning to Parha- 
ment one member for each county, and one 
for the amalgamated boroughs (except m 
mountainous Menoneth) was conferred Mon- 
mouthshire had two members given it, and 
was treated as a part of England, so far as 
the words England and Wales had now an 
antagomstic meaning Its enclosure under 
Charles II in an Enghsh circuit completed 
its severance from Wales 

The chief Statutes creating Welsh counties 
are 12 Ed 1-^ Statutum Walhce or the Statute 
ofRhudldlan and 27 Hen VIII c 24,26 See also 
26 Hen VIII ,0.4 and 27 Hen VIII c 5,7 24 26 
A summary mil he found in Reeve s Sistory of 
RnglisTi Law ii 93—99 and iv 195—205 For 
Pembrokeshire and Glamorganshire the Bee- 
enption of Remhrolceshvre written m 1603 
(MS Harl, No 6250[ c 24 fol 240 sg is 
valuable For the Marches see Pennants 
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Tour in Wales Appendix n For Glamoxgan 
shire Mr Clark s papers on The Land of Morgan 
in the ArchcBological Journal, are useful The 
Welsh county histones are not as a rule, good 
Jones s Breconshire is perhaps the hest 

[T F T] 

County Court The “count} co^,” 
or “ shire-moot,” was for five or six centres 
the most vital of our national mstitutions 
As its hemg often held in the open air perhaps 
indicates, it was anciently a “folk moot,” 
that IS, included all landowners in the shire , 
and in the submission of laws to the shire- 
moot for formal acceptance, a piece of cere- 
monial which is onl} recenti} obsolete, we 
may discern the ancient independence of the 
several “ folks ” While in this aspect the 
shire-moot has the ealdorman and bishop at 
its head, “to declare the law, secular and 
spiritual,” its newer aspect of dependence on 
a central power is embodied m the shire- 
reeve, who convenes it, and connects it wi^ 
the king This gradually tends to supplant 
the ealdorman and bishop m it, and after the 
Herman Conquest it passes whoU} into his 
hands Its husmess was to hear appeals 
from the hundred courts, to execute the 
instructions of royal wnts, and to attest 
wills and transfers of lands Meantime, 
however, a tendency to what may he called 
delegation, which had already affected the 
hundred and township courts, had now also 
much modified the old assembly And fhus 
in histone times an ordinary shire-moot is 
not the full folk-moot, hut contams also the 
reeve and four “best men” from each town- 
ship, and perhaps the twelve thegns from 
each hundred or borough and it appears 
that this quasi representative court is called 
monthh , instead of twice a } ear, like the old 
folk moot It IS possible this more frequent 
summoning was due to Bufus’s imnister, 
Flambard, who “ drove all the moots , ” and 
Henry I in his charter promised to amend 
it At the same time, the older and fuller 
form of the court was still called twice 
a year, chiefi} for the purposes of the crown, 
such as takmg the oath of the peace, and 
meeting the justices itinerant Indeed 
the shire moot after the Conquest gained 
in connection with the central power what it 
lost m independent action Thus, its civil 
justice — ^by the use of wnts calling up cases, 
and by the attraction of the Common Pleas 
Court — ^was dnftmg up to Westminster , its 
cnmmal pleas belonged to the king, and were 
executed by his itinerant justices But both 
for presentment of criminals and for decision 
of civil cases (at least, as to land) the crown 
alwa\s used “ recognitors,” that is, called in 
the shire to co-operate , and its co-operation 
was demanded in other ways, as for view of 
armour and election of coroners, for the 
negotiation, assessment, and collection of 
carucage, for exacting oaths of allegiance, 
and above aU, after 1254, for the election of 
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knights and burgesses to Parliament At 
this fuller shire moot the attendance of all, 
from archbishops to villeins, was required 
The barons m vam begged for exemption , m 
1258, at Oxford, among the other grievances 
set forth, the barons complamed that the 
attendance required of them was mci easing , 
tilL by the Statute of Merton^ they won their 
po&t — ^that their attendance might be by 
attorney, while the Statute of Mailbox ough, 
1267, exempted all above the degree of kmghts, 
unless specially summoned Already indi- 
vidual exemptions had been so largely granted 
that by 1258 there was a scarcity of kmghts 
for the “mquests” of the court, and m 1293 
a quahfication of 40s freehold was required 
for service as a juror So that on all sides 
the old folk-moot had been attacked, and by 
the thirteenth century was attenuated to an 
occasional fonnahty , but not before it had 
given birth to the fruitful idea of local repre- 
sentation, according to which a small body of 
Innghts could act for the whole shire, and 
stand between the crown and the county m the 
business of government Thus, m 1194 four 
kmghts act for the whole shire to elect the grand 
jury of each hundred , under Henry III four 
Imights of each shire come to Westminster to 
discuss the mterpretation of articles m Magna 
Oharta , and, chief of aU, kmghts (two, three, 
or four m number) from tune to time assess, 
or assess and coHect, the oarucages As soon 
as these kmghts cease to be nominated by the 
crown or shenfE — and the precedent for their 
election by the whole county court is j&naUy 
given in 1254 — ^the stages are complete by 
which the shire-moots could be dispensed 
with, and yet transimt all their authority to 
a Parliament As “ Parliament is the con- 
centration of the shire moots,” it follows that 
m creating a Parhament, m makmg the 
election to be by all the freeholders, not 
merely the chief tenants, and, above all, m 

the shire has done its work. The mpid 
growth of the justices of the peace stripped 
it of the rest of its functions, except that of 
electing and instructmg the representatives 
sent to Parliament, perhaps after discussion 
of the grounds of its summons as stated m 
the king’s writ, and (till 1334) that of assess- 
ing and collecting from the townships the tax 
granted in Parliament It was particularly 
durmg the Tudor period that this non-elective 
body of landowners completed the process by 
which they had stripped the old shire court 
of its powers — judicial, pohce, mihtary, and 
fiscal The statutes of the early fifteenth 
century, which attempted to further regulate 
the relation between Parhament and the 
shires m the mterests of the gentry, weie 
aimed to check the misdoing of the sheriffs 
(1406), and to insure the election of kmghts 
or squires and the exclusion of mamtamers 
and in 1430 it was declared that the right of 
votmg belonged only to freeholders of 40s 


r 

and upwards Thus it had now come about 
that the viUems, who had once, as the fiee 
ceorls, made up the folk moot jtself, and 
embodied in them decisions of ‘‘ JElk-right ” 
the prmciple that the judges were no other 
than the suitors, the villeins, who even m 
their later penod of subjection to the loid 
had still represented their township before 
the royal justices, were now, at the veiy 
epoch when they had attained to a pohtical 
consciousness and practical emancipation, 
irrevocably excluded from a share m the 
pohtical life of their shire — an exclusion still 
the lot of their descendant, the agricultural 
labourer One side of the old principle of 
local government — ^viz , co-operation with the 
crown by unpaid local work — ^is stiU pre- 
served , but the other side of it has long been 
lost to view — ^VLZ , the prmciple that this work 
IS shared by all the full freemen of the shire , 
and now the quarter and petty sessions, aided 
by a few permanent officials, and reheved 
by the central power’s larger assumption^to 
itself of local duties (as m the regulation of 
prisons), have supplanted the freeholders’ 
cotmty court, as this supplanted the shire 
moot of representatives from the townships, 
and this m its turn the primitive folk-moot 
The county court for general purposes now 
only exists for the election of coroners, and 
(in theory) for the proclamation of outlawry 
and pubhcation of Acts of Parhament But 
the shire retains its own officers, lord heutenant 
and sheriffs, justices, coroners, and chief con 
stable, through the justices it manages its 
own pohce, highroads, and bridges, and im- 
poses rates And a tendency now appears to 
be growing up which — ^by the estabhshment of 
more representative count} boards, and by 
the extension of the county franchise — ^will 
no doubt go further than can yet be fully 
realised to revive the long-dormant activity 
of the shire and its local hfe The county 
courts, under paid judges, set up m 1846 for 
better despatch of the lesser judicial busmess, 
vary m number according to the needs of 
each coimty Their institution has been a 
great success, and the} have been justly 
described as a national boon But m si7e 
and functions they are more hke hundred 
courts revived and centrahsed , and from the 
historical point of view their name of county 
court IS a misnomer 


Bede McclesiasticalSistory Elhs, liifi oditction 
id Domesday Palgrave Bnglish Comynonwealth 
Freeman English Towns and Districts <>neist 
Vevwaltungsrecht Das Self Government Guest 
Ta-persmArchoBologicalJownal Green Making 
of England Comroissiouers Introduction to 
Census Report of 1861 [A L S ] 

Courtenay, Edward [Devon ] 


Courtenay, "William (5 eirca 1327, d 
1396), Archbishop of Canterbury, was the son 
of Hugh Courtenay, Earl of Devon Aftoi 
holding many valuable preferments he became 
Bishop of Londonm 1375 He strongly opposed 
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John of (Saunt, and Wiclif, and it #as before 
Courtena;y that the latter was tned in 1376 
In 1381 he^as appointed Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, aim Chancellor, but the latter ofSce 
he held omy for a few months He again 
attacked Wiclif, obtained a condemnation of 
his views by Oon\ocation, and obhged the 
TTniversitj of Oxford to withdraw their sup- 
port from him Courtena;^ , though opposing 
Wiclif’s views, was strongly anti Papal, and 
readily assented to the passmg of the Statute 
of Praemunire He also resisted the attempt 
of Parhament to tax the clergj without their 
( onsent, and the king was compelled to allow 
the money to be voted by Convocation The 
election of Courtenay marks an epoch in the 
history of the Chuich , he was the first of the 
aristocratic primates, and after his time the 
see of Canterbury and many other bishoprics 
were conferred upon members of noble houses, 
instead of being given as a reward to mmis- 
ters or judges, or as a recognition of learning 
to (*)me great scholar 

’Walsmgham Hiat Anglic Wallon, JBicTiard IT 
Stubbs, Const Rist chap xvi 

Court-baron [IManor ] 

Court-leet [Manor ] 

Courts of Law [See The Index ] 

Coutances, Walter db, was one of 
Henry II ’s ministers, and became succes- 
sively Bishop of Lincoln and Archbishop 
of Bouen He accompamed Eichard I on 
his crusade, and in 1191 was sent to Eng- 
land by the kmg, for the purpose of re- 
placmg Longchamp The archbishop held 
the justiciarship from 1191 to 1194, and 
was active in raising the king’s ransom In 
1196, however, he quarrelled with Bichard, 
and the king refusmg to give way, he laid 
Normandy under an interdict, until a com 
promise was effected He supported the 
claims of John, and died durmg that kmg’s 
reign 

Coveuuut, The It was the old Scottish 
custom for those who were united m any 
great cause to bind themselves together by a 
bond to stand by one another to the death in 
its support Such a bond was the Covenant 
which plaj s so large a part in the history of 
the Beformation in Scotland It was origin 
ally a pri\ ate bond, b'v which the barons who 
upheld the first preachers of reform bound 
themselves together for mutual support and 
the destruction of Popery in 1657 In lo81, 
when there was a general dread of the revival 
of Popery, a similar bond, entering more into 
detail concerning the superstitions and reli- 
gious errors that were to be combated, was 
drawn up by the Protestant mimsters The 
king, James I , was the first to sign it, and his 
example was followed by the courtiers and 
then by the people This is generallv 
known as the J^i9st Covenant In 1638, when 
Hist —11* 


Charles I tned to force the E ngbsh liturgy 
on the Church of Scotland, the popular indig- 
nation found a vent m a revival of this cove- 
nant, with a clause added to it directed against 
the bishops The enthusiasm about it was 
univ'ersal It was signed through the length 
and breadth of the land, by high and low alike, 
and from this time the “ Co\ enant ” became 
the watch- word and war crj of the Presby- 
tenan party In 1643, when the English 
Parhament sought Scotch aid, the Scotch de- 
manded that the mutual engagements of the 
two nations should be confirmed b} a pact to 
which both nations should be sworn Ac- 
cordingly the Solemn League and Covenant 
was drawn up by Henderson, amended by 
Yane, adopted by the Westmmster Assembly 
(q V ), passed by the Parhament, and ordered 
to be subscribed and sworn to bj the nation 
But the Assembly of Divines at West- 
minster, in 1643, though they approved 
the Covenant, disappomted the Scots, who 
hoped to see it imposed on the whole 
Enghsh nation When Charles II , on the 
mvitation of the Estates, came to Scotland to 
claim the kmgdom m 1650, he was compelled 
to sign the Covenant before he was allowed to 
land, and the signature was repeated at his 
coronation Notwithstandmg this, after the 
Bestoration, by the kmg’s order the Covenant 
was burned by the common hangman m 
London, and an Act abjurmgand condemmng 
it as an unlawful oath was passed by the Privy 
Council of Scotland m 1662 The extreme 
Presbyterian party were greatlv disappomted 
that the Act of 1690, appro\ mg the Confession, 
did not enjoin the renewmg of the Covenant 
The Covenant was not meiely a declamtion 
of belief, but a solemn engagement bmdmg 
its adherents to foice their behef upon others 
The name of Covenanters was fiist taken 
by the popular party after the renewal of the 
Covenant in 1638, and home b;j them through- 
out the Civil War But it is more gener^y 
associated with the insurgents of the reign of 
Charles II who took arms m defence of the 
Presbyterian form of church go\ emment As 
the Covenant had by that time been de- 
nounced as a seditious oath, those who per- 
sisted m maintaming it were naturallj looked 
upon as rebels against the go\ ernment They 
were, however, treated with unwarrantable 
se\erity When, in 1662, the Act was passed 
for the re establishment of episcopacj , the 
Presbyterian ministers who refused to ac- 
knowledge the bishops were ejected from 
their paiishes Bound these “outed mmis- 
ters,” as they w ere called, the Coi enanters 
rallied, and gathered m crowds on the hill 
sides or any loneh place, to attend their 
ministrations These meetings, called “ con 
venticles,’ were denounced as seditious, and to 
frequent them or to hold any “ intercommun- 
mg ’ with any persons who frequented them, 
was forbidden on pain of death These 
severe measures provoked the Covenanters to 
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take up arms in defence of tkeir religious 
opinions, and led to a rebellion so widespread, 
that it almost amounted to a civil war The 
first serious action between the king’s troops 
and the Covenanters was m the hill country- 
on the borders of the counties of Ayr and 
Lanark Here, at Drumclog, a farm near Lou 
don Hill, a partj’- of armed Covenanters who 
were gathered at a conventicle were attacked 
by a body of dragoons under John Graham, 
of Claverhouse, and gamed a victory over 
their assailants (1679) After this success, the 
numbers of the insurgents increased so rapidly 
that the government became alarmed, and an 
army, 15,000 strong, was sent against them 
under the command of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth He defeated them on the banks of 
the Clyde, at BothwelL Bridge, where 1,200 
were made prisoners, June 22, 1679 In 
consequence of a treasonable protest called 
the Sanquhar Declaration, put forth by 
the Covenanters, all persons who wished to 
free themselves of suspicion of comphcity with 
them were required to take what was called the 
Abjuration Oath , and the soldiers who were 
sent to scour the country m search of rebels, 
were empowered to kill any one who refused 
to take the oath The sufiermgs of the 
Covenanters were extreme N umbers of them 
were put to death with great cruelty, but 
suffermg only strengthened their tanatic 
spirit, and it was not until after the accession 
of William, when the “ outed mimsters ” were 
restored to their pulpits, and adherence to the 
Covenant ceased to be a crime, that the 
Covenanters abandoned their attitude of 
defiance But some extreme Covenanters re- 
fused to acknowledge a king whose acceptance 
of episcopacy in England was, they thought, 
treason against the divine right of presbyters 
They formed the earliest dissentmg Presby- 
terian sects in Scotland [Cameronians ] 

Woodrow Analecta and History of the Suffer 
tngs Grub Htclesiastwal JSistory of Scotland 
Burton Hist of Scotland j 

Coventry seems to have owed its im- 
portance to the magmficent Benedictine abbey 
founded by Leofnc and his wife, Godiva, in 
1 044 The town became a prosperous trading 
centre According to Leland, its walls were 
built in the reign of Edward II In 1451 
it was created a separate county The 
beautiful abbey church was almost destro} ed 
by Henry YIH , but several fine specimens 
of mediaaval ecclesiastical architecture remam 
The ** Laymen’s Parhament of Henry lY ” 
met at Coventry in 1404 In the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centunes Coventry 
was an important centre of the cloth and 
woollen trade Its citizens were strongly 
Parhamentanan m the Great Rebellion , and 
to punish them their walls were levelled after 
the Restoration The town has returned two 
members to Parhament smce the reign of 
Edward I 


Coventry, Walter of, was a wntei of 
whom little is known He probably wrote be- 
tween the year 1293 and the end of Edward I s 
reign, and may have been a monjf, probablj 
of some house in the diocese of York He is 
the author or compiler of a Memorzale oi 
analysis of history extending from the ariival 
of Brutus to the year 1225 The earlier 
portions are merely transcripts from Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, Henry of Huntingdon, Roger 
of Hoveden, &c , hut for the first quarter of 
the thirteenth century Walter is a valuable 
authority 

The M&monale of Walter of Coventry was first 

discovered by Leland in the sixteenth century 

It has been edited with most valuable Intro 

ductions by Dr Stubbs (Bolls Series 1872) 

Coventry, Thomas, 1st Lord {b lo78, 
d 1640), son of Sir T Coventry, Judge of the 
Common Pleas, m 1616 was chosen Recorder 
of London, and m 1617 was made Solicitor- 
General, being advanced four years later to 
the Attorney-Generalship In 1625, chi^fiy 
through Buckmgham’s interest, he was made 
Lord Keeper, and m 1628 was created Lord 
Coventry He has been accused of advising 
some of Charles s most arbitrary acts, as the 
refusal of the summons to Lord Bristol, and 
the imprisonment of the Earl of Arundel , but 
Mr Foss maintains that be was little more 
than the messenger of the king and the 
oigan of the House ” In 163o and 1636 he 
enjoined the judges in their charge to the 
grand junes to urge the people to pay the 
ship-money with cheerfulness, hut he took no 
part m the tnal of Hampden for refusing to 
pay his share One of his last acts was to 
advise the kmg to summon Parliament, but 
he died before the summonmg of the Short 
Parliament 

Clarendon, Eist of the Bebelhon 

Coventry, Sir William (5 1626, 1686), 
was the youngest son of Lord Keeper Coventry 
In 1662 he was appomted Comnussioner o± the 
Admiralty, m 1665 was knighted and made a 
Privy Councillor, and 1667 a Commissioner 
of the Treasury Havmg quarrelled with the 
Duke of Buckmgham he challenged him to 
fight a duel, for which he was banished from 
the court, and retired into private life “ He 
was,” says Burnet, “ the best speaker in the 
House of Commons, and a man of great 
notions and eminent virtues ” He was the 
author of several political tracts, the most 
interestmg of which is The Gharaeter of a 
Trimmer, published m 1689 

Coventry, Sir John, was the grandson of 
Lord Coventry and nephew of Sir William 
Coventry He was a member of Parliament 
m 1670, when, ha\mg somewhat freely ex- 
pressed his opinion about the royal mistresses, 
he mcurred the displeasure of the court, was 
set upon by a band of rufifians sent by 
Monmouth, half murdered, and his nose slit 
with a penkmfe This outrage led to the 
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passing of an Act against unlawful maiming 
and wounding, whiok was known as the 
Coventry Jl£t (1670) 

Coveraale, Miles {b 1487, A 1568), was 
one of the earliest Enghsh Keformers In 
lo32 he IS said to ha'v e assisted Tyndale in his 
translation of the Bible, and three years later 
issued a version of his own He was on 
close terms of friendship with Cromwell, and 
in lo35 was sent by that minister to Pans to 
bring out the translation of the New Testa- 
ment known as the Lord Ciomwell’s Bible 
On Cromwell’s fall Coverdale went to Tubm- 
gen, and travelled in Denmark and other 
Continental countries On Edward VI ’s acces- 
sion he was appointed chaplain to the king 
In 15ol he was made Bishop of Exeter, but 
was removed from his see and imprisoned bj 
order of Queen Mary He was subsequently 
released, and retired to Holland and after- 
wards to Geneva He returned to England 
aft^r the accession of Elizabeth, and assisted 
at the consecration of Archbishop Parker, 
though he did not obtam his see agam, owing 
to his Calvimstic views 

Two vols of selections from Coverdale s 
numerous works were pubbslied by the Parker 
Soc , 1844-46 

CoweU, John 1554, d 1611), was a 
Cambridge civilian who became Master of 
Tnmty Hall and Header in Civil Law In 
1607 he published a work called The Inter- 
preter^ which was an explanation of legal 
terms and theories The book gave great 
offence to the common-lawyers At the msti- 
gation probably of Coke, a great enemy of 
Cowell, an inquiry into the character of the 
book was ordered by the House of Commons in 
1610, and the king was advised to suppress it, 
because of the unconstitutional doctrines it 
contained on the subject of the royal pre- 
rogative and the rights of the people 

Cowper, William, 1st Earl (5 1664, 
d 1743), was bom at Hertford After 
studying at the Temple, he was, m 1688, 
called to the bar, and from this time rose 
rapidly in his profession On the landing 
of the Prince of Orange, he raised a troop 
of horse in his support His abilities as a 
Chancery barrister soon attracted Somers’s 
notice, and in lb9o he was returned to Parha- 
ment for Hertford In 1696 he supported the 
biU for the attainder of Sir John Fenwick 
In 1702 William Cowper lost his seat for 
Hertford, owing to the unpopularity caused 
in the borough by the trial of his brother 
Spencer for murder In 1700, on the dis- 
missal of Sir Nathan Wright, he became Lord 
Keeper and Commissioner of the Scotch 
Union In 1707 he was raised to the Upper 
House, and became the first Lord Chancellor 
of Great Britain , but the sentence pronounced 
by him in this capacity on Sacheverell was 
influenced by party spirit, and unworthy of 
his reputation In opposition to the rest of 


the ministry-, he was in favour of makTng 
peace with France during the last years of 
the Succession War, and he Mgorousl} op- 
posed Marlborough’s request to be made 
Captain General for life [Marlborough ] 
On the fall of the Whigs, Cowper resigned, 
in spite of the sohcitations of Harle;>, who 
wished for a composite mmistry On the 
accession of George I , he recei\ ed the Great 
Seal, and was favoured with the king’s 
entire confidence His sentences on the rebels 
of 1715 have been censured as too severe He 
was one of the chief advocates of the Septennial 
Act (q V ) In 1 7 1 8 he resigned office, probably 
because George accused him of espousing the 
Pnnee of Wales’s side in his quarrel with the 
court He promptly became leader of the 
Opposition, and withstood almost alone 
the Peerage Bill, and the bill of pams and 
penalties against Atterbury In his later 
years he was accused, probably without 
reason, of tampermg with the Jacobites 

Campbell, o/ the Lord Chancellors, Mac- 
aulay Hist of Bug Stanhope, Hist of Bug 

Coxe, Kichard {b 1499, d 1581), Bishop 
of Ely, made Dean of Christ Church and of 
Westmmster by Henry VIII , was one of 
the tutors of Edward VI , the others 
being Sir John Cheke and Sir Anthony Cooke 
During the reign of Mary he was compelled 
vnth -the Protestants to take refuge at Frank- 
fort , but leturned to England on the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, by whom he was made 
Bishop of Ely It was a remonstrance from 
Bishop Coxe agamst the mjustice done him 
b> the bestowal of his land on Sir Christopher 
Hatton that drew forth the celebrated letter 
from Queen Ehzabeth “ Proud prelate, > ou 
know what you were before I made > ou what 
you are If you do not immediately comply 
with my request, by God I will unfrock you ” 
Coxe IS described as “ an honest but narrow- 
spirited and peevish man ” 

Strype, Annals Burnet Hist of the Reformation 

Coxe, William {b 1747, d 1828), Arch- 
deacon, was educated at Eton and King’s 
College, Cambnage, of which he became a 
Fellow He entered the Chuich, became in 
cumbent of Kingston, Canon of Salisbury, 
and Archdeacon of Wiltshire, 1805 Coxe 
travelled a good deal on the Continent, and 
was a carefid student of English and foreign 
history, especially that of the eighteenth 
century His numerous works, though 
vntten in a rather uninteresting style, con- 
tam a good deal of information, and are of 
considerable value The most important are 
Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, Memoirs of 
Mar Iborough, Memoirs of the Adrninistr ation of 
Mr lelharn, and the Kistory of the Blouse of 
Austr la 

Coyne and Xiivea^y was an ancient 
right or custom in Ireland which enabled 
the lord or chief to quarter his soldiery on 
his tenants The In^h name for it was 
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“bonaglit” Its adoption by tbe Norman 
settlers was so general that even the loyal 
Butlers enforced it Both branches of the 
house of Fitzgerald adopted it m Edward 
III ’s time This custom was the subject of 
constant complaints by the Irish Parliament 
It was forbidden by the Statute of Kilkenny, 
1367, and made treason m 1409, and finally 
abolished in 1603 Spenser complains of its 
abolition as a wrong done to the Irish land 
lord 

Spenser, View of the State of Ireland 

Craggs, GrEonGE(^? 1721), was Postmaster- 
General during the earlier years of George I ’s 
reign He was accused with his son of &auds 
m connection with the South Sea Company, 
and while the accusation was still pending he 
took poison and killed himself 

Graggs, James {d 1721), son of George 
Graggs, was a Whig pohtician Durmg the 
reign of Anne he was employed m minor 
diplomatic busmess He was consulted by 
Marlborough on the question of the duke’s 
obtainmg the appointment of Captain-General 
for life In 1714, as the queen lav dying, he 
was despatched to Hanover, with mstruc- 
tions to bid Lord Stafford to request 
the States General of Holland to guarantee 
the Protestant succession In 1717 he be- 
came Secretary at War, and, on the retire- 
ment of Addison, Secretarv of State (1718) 
He was accused of fraud m connection 
with the South Sea Company, but died 
of small-pox on the day that the report was 
presented to the Commons “Whatever,” 
says Lord Mahon, “ may have been his con- 
duct in the South Sea afiairs (for his death 
arrested the mquiry), he undoubtedly com- 
bmed great talents tor business with a love of 
luxury and hterature , and his name, were it 
even to drop from the page of history, would 
hve enshrined for ever in the verse of Pope ” 
Boyer Political Hist Stanhope JBeign of 
Queen Anne 

Craig, General Sir James (5 1748, d 
Jan 1812), after greatly distmgmshing him- 
self in the American War of Independence, 
especially at the battles of Lexington 
and Bunker Hill (qv), was, m 1793, ap- 
pointed Governor of Jersey In 1795 he 
went out to the Cape, and held the post of 
governor for two >ears, when he was sent to 
India, where his mihtary experience was 
much needed In 1808 Sir James Craig be- 
came Govemor-m-chief of British North 
America, and m that capacity rendered him- 
self extremely unpopular Has measures 
were arbitrary in the extreme, and it is to his 
treatment of the Assembly, and his refusal to 
grant any concessions or to consider the 
question of any redress of grievances, that the 
discontent which was so prevalent m Canada 
at this time was due His unpopularity in- 
duced the Americans in 1812 to attempt an 
invasion of Canada, under the impression that 


they would be jomed by a large majority of 
the people 

Craig, John {d 1600), was the/riend and 
coadjutor of John Knox, on whose death he 
became for a time the acknowledged leader of 
the Kirk party, for whom he drew up the 
National Covenant in 1680 In 1584, how- 
ever, on the Scotch Estates taking action to 
restram the power of the clergy, Craig went 
over to the opposite side 

Craig, Thomas {b 1538, d 1608), a cele- 
brated Scottish judge, and an author of no 
httle repute, was a great favourite of James 
VI He was the writer of a famous treatise 
on feudal law, Jus Feudale, and a tract on 
the succession to the throne of England 

CraigmiUar Castle, three miles from 
Edinburgh, was the scene of the murder of 
the Earl of Mar, brother of James III It 
was burnt by Hertford, 1644, but afterwards 
rebuilt for Queen Mary, who spent a g^pd 
deal of time there It was at Craigmillar that 
Bothwell, Murray, Morton, and Maitland of 
Lethmgton, formed their agreement to kill 
Bamley (1566) 

Cramptoa Question, The (1856) The 
Crimean War brought England mto some 
difficulties with foreign powers on account of 
the attempt to enhst a foreign legion Mr 
Crampton, the English mimster at Washing- 
ton, carried out the instructions of the govern- 
ment m the matter so thoroughly that the 
Hmted States government dismissed him from 
Washmgton, and a coolness arose between the 
two countries, which was with difficulty healed 

CranBrook, Gathorne Hardy, Isi 
Viscount {b 1814), son of John Hardy, 
member for Bradford, was elected member 
for Leommster in 1856, and defeated Mr 
Gladstone for Oxford XJmversity m 1865 
He was Under-Secretary of State for Home 
Affairs m 1858, Home Secretary m 1867, 
Secretary of State for War in 1874, and 
Secretary of State for India m 1878 

Cranmer, Thomas [b 1484, d 1556), Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the son of a Notting- 
hamshire gentleman, at the age of fourteen 
entered Jesus College, Cambridge, where he 
was, in 1510, elected to a fellowship In 
1523 he was ordamed, and continued at the 
umversit}, lecturing and teaching Forced 
to leave the town to avoid mfection m the 
sweating sickness of 1628, he was accident- 
ally thrown into the company of Foxe and 
Gardiner, the commissioners engaged on 
the question of the royal divorce, and in 
course of conversation mentioned his own 
conclusion, that the marriage was not merely 
voidable, but void, bemg contrary to the law 
of God, and that its dissolution could therefore 
be pronounced by the English ecclesiastical 
courts without reference to Borne The com- 
missioners were greatly struck, and reported 
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the matter to Henry, who lost no time m 
sending &r Cranmer and ordering hnm to 
write a timtise in support of his thesis Soon 
after we find him employed as legal adviser 
to two important embassies to the Pope and 
the Emperor respectively, which, though un- 
successful, were not fruitless The Papal 
mission discovered a singular consensus among 
Itahan ;|urists in Henry’s favour, while in 
Germany Cranmer’s visits to the theologians 
proved more favourable to his own than to 
ins master’s suit, and before his return he was 
secretly married to Margaret Anne, daughter 
of Osiander, a prominent Beformer, a marriage 
which, bemg uncanomcal, though not illegal, 
put him entirely at the king’s mercy when he 
became Pnmate Henry’s plans had mean- 
while been maturmg , further delay would 
have ruined the legitimacy of Anne Boleyn s 
offspring, and on the death of Warham the 
archbishopric of Canterbury was offered to 
Granmer Ho sooner was the ceremony of 
installation over than the new archbishop 
wrote the kmg a collusive letter, demanding, 
in the name of the nation, that the scandal 
should be termmated, and, the case bemg 
fairly brought before his court, gave judg 
ment that the marriage was void ah mitiOj 
Feb 23, 1638 He had now performed his 
task, and withdrew mto a literary retire- 
ment, which, broken only m 1636 and 1640 
to pronounce two more imquitous sentences 
of divorce, lasted till the fall of Cromwell, a 
mmister as httle inchned to endure a nval as 
Cranmer to become one From that date his 
greater prommence is attested by two plots 
formed by the reactionary party for his de- 
struction, from which he was preserved only 
by the unswerving confidence of the kmg 
Yet at no time can he be called a politician 
his mfluence was wholly personal, and con 
fined to Henry, on whose death he again sank 
mto the background But m this retirement 
Cranmer was laying the foundations of the 
new order of things On his elevation to 
the primacy he had but two pomts of sym- 
pathy with the continental Protestants — ^repu- 
diation of the Papal supremacy and the 
translation of the Scriptures But the 
patristic studies with which he mamtamed 
the attack on the Papacy gradually unveiled 
to him the features of a more apostoho and 
spiritual Chnstiamty, whose truths he ac- 
cepted, one by one, as conviction was forced 
upon his mind, tiU, m 1660, he published his 
book against Transubstantiation, wherem is 
maintained the Anglican doctrme of the Eeal, 
as agamst the Corporeal, Presence Cran- 
mer’s reconstitution of the Church services 
remains his real title to greatness His was 
a formative, not a creative, intellect, and, 
while his revision of the old Uses may be 
ranked for beauty and dignity with the Au- 
thorised Tersion of the Bible, his attempt to 
replace the Roman Canon Law is a monument 
of mistaken energy Throughout all these 


reforms, his appeal is not from superstition to 
reason, but from the Church corrupt to the 
Church pure , nothing illustrates his catholic 
position better than his own words before the 
commission at Oxford — “ If it can be proved 
b} any doctor above 1,000 ;>ears after Christ, 
that Christ’s body is there in the eucharist 
ready present, I wiU give ad over ” 

During Edward’s reign Cranmer was con- 
cerned m two pohtical acts of greatimportance 
At the coronation the archbishop, on his own 
responsibility, altered the position of the 
coronation oath, putting it after the expres- 
sion of the popular assent This innovation, 
by destroymg the conditional character of 
that assent, amounted to the assertion of 
absolute hereditary right The second act 
was the signmg of Edward’s lUegal device for 
the succession, which was, however, per- 
formed with the greatest reluctance, and on 
the assurance of the judges It sufficed to 
secure his condemnation for high treason on 
Mary’s accession The new government seems 
at first to have had no desire to shed blood , but 
Cranmer, the pilot of the Reformation, could 
not seize the numerous opportumties of escape 
which were offered , he remamed, either over 
ratmg his own strength or underrating the im- 
pendmg danger W ith his two bosom friends, 
Latimer and Ridley, he was taken to Oxford 
(Mar , 1664) to hold an academical disputation 
After a parody of controversy, all three were 
summoned before a synod of presbyters and 
condemned as heretics His friends suffered 
before him the archbishop’s case was de- 
laj ed by the necessity of application to the 
Papal court, and by the desire of Cardinal 
Pole to rum the cause of heresy by the re- 
cantation of the heresiarch In the latter 
aim he succeeded Cranmer was at first in- 
duced to accept the Papal supremacy, not as 
a doctrme, but as a fact, and his defence once 
broken down, and honour lost, he was led on 
to sign a detailed abjuration of all his anti- 
Papal convictions Fortunately for the Re- 
formation, the queen had resolved on his 
destruction, and to the public eye Cranmer 
died a maityr (Mar 21, 1566) How far 
repentance preceded the knowledge of his 
fate must be left to conjecture At the 
worst, he should be judged by his life, not by 
one failure under an overwhelming tempta 
tion He was a man of deep piety and honesty 
of purpose, and m private life his sweet temper 
exercised a peculiar fascination , but a certam 
moral weakness taints his whole career, and 
leaves his character one of the most difficult 
to estimate in history 

State Palters (Henry Yin , Ed YI , Mary) , 
Cranmer s Miscellaneous Wnhngs and Letters 
(Parker Soc 1846) Pole, Ejnstolcs Poxe Booh 
of Martyrs Strype Life of Cranmer Burnet, 
Mistory of the Reformation Hook, Lvoes of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury Blunt Bistory of the 
Eng Church [H R R] 

Crayford is a village m Kent, about 
thirteen miles foom London, and is usually 
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identified with Creccanford, where, in 457 (?), 
the Britons were entirely routed by Hen^st 
and JEsc 

Anglo haxon Chron 

Crecy, The Battle op (Ang 26, 1346), 
was fought between the English, under King 
Edward III , and the French, commanded b> 
Phihp VI The English army had landed on the 
coast of Kormandy, near La Hogue, on J uly 
12, and Edward had then intended to cross 
the Seme, march through Picardj into Artois, 
and there 30 in his Flemish auxiharies, who 
had already crossed the French frontier 
But when he arrived at Eouen, he found the 
bridges over the Seme broken, and the 
French army on the opposite shore Edward 
marched along the river almost to the suburbs 
of Pans, and burnt St G-ermain and Keuilly, 
and at length (Aug 17) by a stratagem 
succeeded m crossing the nver near Pontoise, 
advanced towards the Somme, and crossed at 
Blanchetaque, near Abbeville Not far fiom 
this town, at Crecy, he halted, and allowed 
the French to come up (Aug 26) The army 
was drawn up the following mormng m three 
divisions The first, under the command of 
the Black Prince (or rather of the Earls of 
Warwick and Oxford), consisted of 800 men- 
at-arms, 1,000 Welshmen, and 2,000 archers 
The second division placed behmd them, and 
shghtly on their flank, consisted of 1,200 
archers and a body of men-at arms The 
third division was held m reserve under the 
king, on some slightly rising ground in the 
rear, and consisted of 2,000 archers and 700 
men-at arms According to Froissart, the 
whole army did not amount to more than 
8,000 men, but this estimate is probably 
much too low The French forces are com- 
puted at from 60,000 to 120,000 The French 
army marched from AbbeviHe at sunrise, and 
arrived at Crecy m considerable confusion 
The battle was begun by the advance of a 
large body (stated at lo,000) of Genoese, 
armed with crossbows But the Genoese fell 
into disorder before the shootmg of the 
English archers The French cavalry, under 
the Duke of Alen(;on, then fell upon the 
English first and second divisions After a 
desperate conflict, during which the kmg was 
more than once requested to bring up the 
reserves, the French cavalry retired m the 
greatest disorder, and Phihp himself fled from 
the field The French fought on m a 
desultory manner till night, and not till the 
following mormng was it discovered that the 
French army was completely scattered and 
routed. Many thousands of Frenchmen were 
found dispersed about the field, and were 
slam Their whole loss consisted of 1,200 
knights and a number of infenor rank esti- 
mated at 30,000, the most distmguished bemg 
John, Kmg of Bohemia 

The most mterestinsr and detailed account of 
thebattle ism Froissart c. 126 [S J L] 


Creones, The, were an ancient Celtic 
tnhe, who dwelt on the west coastpf Boss 

Cressixigham, Hlgh {d 12y/), was ap- 
pomted Treasurer of Scotland by Edward I 
m 1296, at the same time that the Earl o± 
Surrey was appomted Guardian He carried 
out to the best of his ability the command of 
the Enghsh kmg that Scotland was to be 
reduced to a state of order, and as a conse- 
quence was hated by the Scotch He was 
j^m at the battle of Stirling, which was lost 
by the Enghsh m a great measure owing to 
his precipitancy 

Crevant, The Battib op {Ju1> 31, 1423), 
was won by the English and Burgundian ^ 
troops, under the Earl of Salisbury and 
others, against a combmed force of French and 
Scotch, and levies from Spam and Lombardy 
The Enghsh were completely victorious, and 
Buchan, the Constable of France, wai^ taken 
prisoner This victory, which was fought»*on 
the hanks of the Yonne, near Auxerre, saved 
Burgundy from mvasion, and greatly crippled 
the power of the French 

Cnchtoxi, Sir "William, Chancellor of 
Scotland, was Governor of Edinburgh Castle 
at the death of James I (1437) In his en- 
deavours to get possession of the young kmg s 
person, he was brought into rivalry with Sir 
Alexander Livmgston, from whom he carried 
ofi James II, only, however, to surrender 
him agam on consideration of receiving cer- 
tam lands as a reward In conjunction with 
Livingston, he planned and carried out the 
murder of Wilham, Earl of Douglas, and his 
brother He was for some time at war with 
the Douglas family, and was besieged bj them 
m Edinburgh Castle 

Crimean War, fought between Eussia 
on the one hand, and England, France, 
Turkey, and Sardinia on the other, began 
m 1854, and lasted till 18o6 It is called 
tbe Crimean War because the mam opera- 
tion of it consisted in the attack made 
hy the allied forces on the peninsula of the 
Crimea m the south of Eussia The dispute 
between Eussia and Turkey had ostensibly 
ansen about the guardianship of the Holy 
Places, especially the Holy Sepulchre, m 
Jerusalem, hut the cause o! it lav much 
deeper Turkey, the old enemy of Eussia, 
had gradually retired from the countries she 
had originally conquered, and, as her power 
decayed, had become more and more unfit to 
rule over Christian populations Eussia, who 
had emancipated herself from Tartar thral- 
dom, was deeply interested m protecting the 
Slavonic races stiU under Turkish rule, who 
were of the same blood and origin as herself 
She also had a natural desire to extend her 
power to the Dardanelles, and to open a 
way for her commerce into the Mediterranean 
The Emperor Nicholas wrote of Turkey as 
** a sick man dying,” and his plan for dividing 
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his possessions included the formation of 
the Danukan principahties, Servia and Bul- 
garia, mtcTprincipalities under the suzerainty 
of Bussia, and the occupation of Egypt and 
Candia hy England Constantmople was to 
he held neither hy Russia, France, England, 
nor Greece Sir Stratford Canning, the 
English ambassador at Constantinople, was 
an enemy of Russia The Emperor of the 
French was desirous of a European war for 
the consohdation ot his throne On July 2, 
1853, the Russian troops crossed the river 
Pruth, and occupied the principalities On 
November 1, war was declared, and on the 
30th of the same month the Turkish fleet was 
destroyed in the harbour of Smope Lord 
Aberdeen, the Prime Minister, strained every 
nerve to preserve peace, but Lord Palmerston, 
Foreign Secretary, declared that he would 
resign, unless a strong course against Russia 
were adopted The country gradually * ‘ drifted 
into war On Feb 27, 1854, an ultimatum 
was sent by our government, which declared 
that unless the Russian troops retired behind 
the nver Pruth before the end of April, it 
would be considered as a declaration of war 
No reply was made, and the war took its 
course Austria and Prussia contracted an 
offensive and defensive alhance, by which 
they guaranteed each others possessions in 
case of attack They also prepared their 
forces in readiness for war The alhance 
between England and France was signed on 
April 10 The plan of operations was very 
simple As Russia could be attacked only in 
her extremities, and England could act only 
upon a sea base, there were not many places 
into which the two combatants could come 
into conflict A fleet sailed into the Baltic, 
under Admiral Napier, with great expectations 
of success, which were not reahsed On Sept 
14 the allied forces landed in the Crimea 
They consisted of 24,000 Enghsh, 22,000 
French, and 8,000 Turks Their object was 
to capture Sebastopol, a powerful fortress, 
which the Russians had recently constructed 
at great expense On Sept 20 the Russians 
were defeated by the alhed armies at the 
passage of the Alma It might have been 
possible to have taken Sebastopol by a coup 
dc mmn^ but it was thought more prudent to 
besiege it from the south A brilliant flank 
march was executed, and the harbour of 
Bdlacla\a was occupied by the English as a 
base of operations On October 25 was fought 
the battle of Balaclava, signalised by the famous 
< harge of the six hundred light cavalry upon 
the Russian guns, from which few returned 
alive, and the far more effective charge of the 
heavy cavalry, under General Scarlett On Nov 
5 the English troops were attacked in the early 
morning by large masses of Russians, and held 
their ground with great steadiness until the 
afternoon This was the battle of Ihkerman, in 
vhich we lost 2,612 killed and wounded, and 
the Russians, it is said, 12,000 The winter 


tned our troops severely, encamped as they 
were on a bleak plateau Notwithstanding 
the devotion of Miss Florence Nightmgale in 
nursing the sick, the supply of hospital ac- 
commodation was msuffloient, and the com- 
missariat broke down This caused great 
indignation m England, and Lord Aberdeen 
was succeeded as Prime Munster by Lord 
Palmerston In Eecember the allied fleet 
m the Baltic was broken up, and returned 
home, and on March 2 the Emperor of 
Russia died This caused but a slight hope 
of peace , the fleet returned to the Baltic on 
Apnl 4, and the bombardment of Sebastopol 
began five days later On June 7 the French 
succeeded in carrymg the Mamelon, one of the 
Sebastopol forts, but an attack made by the 
alhed forces on the Redan and the Malakhoff 
forts, on J une 18, was unsuccessful, andon June 
28 Lord Raglan, the English commander-m- 
ohief, died On August 16 the French distm- 
guished themselves greatly in the battle of 
the Tchemaya After a month’s mcessant 
bombardment, a final attack was made on the 
works on Sept 5, the result of which was 
that the Russians evacuated Sebastopol, and 
retreated to the north side of the haibour 
They blew up their forts as far as they could, 
and left their wounded behind them The 
news reached England on Sept 10 This 
practically put an end to the war m the 
Crimea Before the end of the year negotia- 
tions for peace were begun by the friendly 
mtervention of Austria The French govern- 
ment were even more anxious for a settlement 
than the Enghsh The pomts on which 
Russia found it most difficult to make conces- 
sions were the hmitation of her power in the 
Black Sea, and the cession of a part of Bess- 
arabia to Roumama The Peace of Pans was 
signed on Sunday, March 20, 1856 The 
last Enghsh forces left the Crimea on July 12 
The Enghsh lost 24,000 soldiers during the 
war, the French 63,500, and the Russians, it 
IS said, 500,000 The war added £41,000,000 
to the National Debt [OB] 

The history of the war has been narrated m 
great detail by Mr Kinglake, m hxs /nxioston o/ 
the Crimea 

Cnnan (Chonan, d 1045), lay Abbot of 
Dunkeld, was a powerful and warhke chief tarn, 
who marned a daughter of Malcolm I , by 
whom he had a son, Dtmcan, Kmg of Scot- 
land 1034 — 1040 Orman, who was also 
known as Hundi Jarl (the hound earl), was 
slam m battle (1045) whilst fightmg agamst 
Macbeth His son Maldred was the father of 
the famous Gospatrick, Earl of Northumbna 

Crofts (or Cropt), Sir James (d 1590), 
was m 1553 made Deputy of Ireland, his 
tenure of office bemg marked by the distress 
suffered by the country owing to the debase- 
ment of comage In 1654 he took arms 
agamst Queen Mary m Sir Thomas Wyatt’s 
rebeUion, and for this was sent to the Tower 
Under Elizabeth, Crofts became commander 
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on the Scottish border, and in 1560 crossed 
the border with the Enghsh expedition imdei 
Lord Grey, and vimted the regent, Mary of 
Guise, at Edinburgh, with the object of 
arranging the prebminanes of a peace His 
mismandgement at the assault on Leith in 
1560 caused the repulse of the English, and 
in consequence Crofts was deprived of his 
command and sent to London He sub- 
sequently played a promment part m parha- 
mentary life, was made ContioUer of the 
Queen’s Household, and became a paid agent 
of the King of Spam, to whom he made 
important revelations, though the mfluence 
he had acquired over Elizabeth prevented his 
paymg the just penalty of his treachery 
He was a commissioner at the trial of Mai^ 
Queen of Scots m 1586 

Cromwell, Bridget {b 1624, d 1681), 
was the eldest daughter of Ohver Cromwell 
She IS described as bemg a gloomy enthu- 
siast, and so bigoted a republican that she 
even grudged her father the title of Pro- 
tector ’’ She married m 1647 Henry Ireton 
(qv), and subsequently Charles Fleetwood 
(qv) 

Cromwell, Elizabeth (5 1629, d 1658), 
was the second and favourite daughter of the 
Protector She is said, notwithstandmg her 
parentage, to have been firmly attached to 
the Royal cause, and it is certam that she 
frequently mterceded on behalf of Royahst 
prisoners She was married m 1646 to John 
Claypole, a Northamptonshire gentleman, who 
survived her 

Cromwell, Henry (5 1628, d 1673), was 
the youngest son of Oliver Cromwell He 
entered the Parliamentary army m 1642, and 
before he was twenty obtamed a troop in 
Fairfax’s hfe-guards In 1649 he attained 
the rank of a colonel, and accompamed his 
father to Ireland He was a member of the 
‘ Barebones” Parliament of 16o3, and m 1655, 
after bemg sent over to Ireland to observe 
the condition of affairs m that country, was 
shortly afterwards made Lord Deputy His 
government of Ireland was exceedingly 
popular, and the moderation and justice of 
his measures pleased aU except the extreme 
men on either side On the death of his 
father he was deprived of much of his power 
in Ireland, and was made Lord-Lieutenant 
instead of Lord Deputy, and on the triumph 
of the Parhamentary party over the Pro- 
tector he was superseded He now retired 
mto private Me, and at the Restoration was 
allowed to remain unmolested He spent 
most of his time at his ^tate in Cambridge- 
shire 

Cromwell, OiiivER (5 Apnl 25, 1599, 
d Sept 3, 1658), was a native of Huntingdon, 
the son of Robert Cromwell and Ehzabeth 
Steward, and connected by blood with the 
family of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex 
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He was educated at Huntingdon School, 
and at Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
where he entered as a fello'^ commoner 
on April 23, 1616 On his father’s death in 
the following year he returned home, manied 
Ehzabeth Bourchier (Aug , 1620), and settled 
down to farm his own lands He was elected 
member for Huntingdon in 1628, and com- 
plained against the Bishop of Winchester for 
silencmg controversial pieachmg In the 
Short Paihament and the Long Parhament he 
represented Cambridge, and soon attamed 
considerable influence It has been ascei- 
tained that withm the first ten months of 
the Long Parhament Cromwell was specially 
appointed to eighteen committees, exclusive 
of various appointments which he shared with 
the kmghts and burgesses generally of the 
eastern counties He moved the second 
reading of the Annual Parhament Bill (Dec 
30, 1640), and was one of those who drew up 
the Root and Branch Bill On religious 
questions he was specially active, and he had 
decided to emigrate if the Grand Remonstrance 
had not passed He was also one of the fore- 
most m laymg hands on the executive power, 
and moved (Nov 6, 1641) to entrust the 
Earl of Essex with power over the trained 
bands till Parhament should take further 
order In the summer of 1642 he commenced 
armmg and drilling the Cambridge Tramed 
Bands, and seized the plate of that umversity 
to prevent it from bemg earned to the king 
He served at EdgehiU at the head of the 
troop of horse which he had raised, and is 
mentioned by Fiennes as doing good service 
In January, 1643, he secured the town of 
Cambndge, and arrested the Royahst sheriff 
of Hertfordshire In March he suppressed a 
rismg at Lowestoft , m April he raised the 
siege of Crowland , on May 13 defeated the 
Royahsts of Newark at Grantham, m July he 
retook Stamford, captured Burleigh House, 
and reheved Gamsborough His services 
were recogmsed by his appomtment as 
Governor of the Isle of Ely, and second in 
command of the army of the Eastern Associa- 
tion, which his activity had made it possible 
to form (Aug , 1643) Next month he jomed 
the cavalry of Sir Thomas Fairfax, in Lmcoln- 
shire, and helped to gam the victory of 
Wmceby, where he commanded the van (Oct 
11, 1643) In the following year he led the 
left wmg at MarstonMoor, which, after driving 
Prmce Rupert’s division from the field fell on 
Newcastle’s foot m the centre and decided 
the victory He was also present at the 
second battle of Newbury (Oct 27, 1644), 
and a month later charged his commander, 
the Earl of Manchester, with slackness in 
makmg use of the advantages then gained 
Lest the war should be piotracted by the self- 
mterest or mcapacity of members of Parlia- 
ment, he supported the Self denymg Ordinance, 
and the formation of a regular army ofi&cered 
by professional soldiers In spite of that law, 
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his services weie too valuable to be dispensed 
with In February, 1645, he was sent on an 
expedition into the west under Waller When 
he returned to resign his command he was 
ordered into Oxfoidshire to intercept a 
convoy going to Oxford, which he performed 
at Islip (April 24th) On May 10th he was 
contmuea in his command for forty da>s 
longer, and Fairfax was authorised to appoint 
him to command the hoise, and this appoint- 
ment was confirmed and exteiided from time 
to time At Naseby he commanded the right 
wing, totally routed the forces opposed to 
him, and, keeping his troopers well in hand, 
led them against the king’s centie with equal 
success With Fairfax he then went into the 
west, was present at the stormmg of Bristol, 
and at the battle of Langport Winchester, 
Basing House, and other fortresses were taken 
bj him, and he took part in the siege of Oxford 
Durmg these three > ears Cromwell had also 
bicome the head of a political party From 
the moment he took up arms he had 
sought to enhst men with a rehgious spint 
in them, thinking them the only men able to 
oppose gentlemen of honour and courage 
What their particular form of creed was he 
cared httle “ The state, ^ he declared, in 
choosmg men to serve it, takes no notice of 
their opinions , if they be wilhng to serve it 
faithfuUy, that suffices ” His enemies termed 
him “ the great Independent,” and saw in him 
the champion of the opposition to the imposi- 
tion of Presb>tenan orthodoxy on England 
This question of toleration, with two other 
questions then at issue between the army and 
the Parliament — the right of the soldiers to be 
fairly paid for their services, and their claim 
to have a \ oice in making a safe and proper 
settlement with the kmg — ^brought him mto 
opposition with the Parhament Matters 
came to a crisis when, in the spring of 1647, 
Parhament voted the disbandment of the 
army Cromwell did his best to prevent a 
rupture, attempted to mediate and reconcile, 
and when these attempts failed and he found 
himself m danger of arrest, cast in his lot 
with Faiifax and the army (June 3, 1647) 
After the exclusion of the eleven members he 
took an active part in the debates of the 
Commons and the negotiations with the king 
There he endeavoured to fix a limit to the 
estabhshment of Presbyteriamsm (Oct 13), 
and supported the continuance of the ne 
gotiations with the king m spite of his 
rejection of the nineteen propositions He 
hoped to come to an agreement with Charles 
on the basis of the new propositions, which 
were a compromise between the demands of the 
army and the Parliament Even after the 
king’s flight (Nov 3) he still contmued this 
policy, until the rejection of the four Bills 
(Dec 28, 1647), and the outbreak of the 
second Civil War, May, 1648, taught him the 
impossibihty of trusting Charles Probably , 
in March or April, 1648, at a prayer meeting 


of the officers at Windsor, where Cromwell 
was present, it was decided to call the king 
to account as soon as peace was restored 
Then he marched against the Welsh insur- 
gents (May), took Pembroke (July 11), 
hurried north to meet the Scots, and totally 
defeated them at Preston and Warrington 
(Aug 17 — 19, 1648) He was still in the 
north, when the army again seized the 
king, and put an end to the Newport 
Treaty, nor had he any part in Pride’s 
Purge, though he appioved of both these 
acts He was present every day during 
the king’s trial, and his name stands third 
amongst the fiftj -nine attached to the 
warrant Naturally he was nommated one 
of the Council of State, but as he was ap- 
pointed commander of the army destmed for 
Ii eland (March lo), he could not long 
take part in their sittings He landed at 
Dubhn August 15, 1649 The stormmg of 
Drogheda (Sept 10) was followed by the mas- 
sacre of the garrison, which Cromwell justi- 
fied first, as a righteous judgment of God, 
secondly, as tending to prevent the effusion 
of blood for the future Tnm, Dundalk, and 
other towns were at once abandoned, ArUow 
and Enmscorthy terrified into surrender 
Wexford held out, and shared the fate of 
Drogheda , and the campaign closed wuth the 
unsuccessful siege of Waterford In seven 
months Lemster had been regained In the 
following spring, Kilkenny (March 28, 1650) 
and Clonmel (May 9) were taken At the end 
of May Cromwell returned to England, to 
command — as Fairfax refused to do so — the 
army ordered to invade Scotland For about 
a month the forces of Cromwell and Lesley 
manoeuvred round Edinburgh, the Scots 
refusing to give battle, the Engbsh dechmng 
to attack positions too strong for them At 
the end of August Cromwell was forced to 
retreat to Dunbar, where Lesley attacked him, 
and was routed with the loss of 3,000 men 
killed, and 10,000 prisoners (Sept 3, 1650) 
Edinburgh and Leith fell mto Cromwells 
hands, the west of Scotland followed, and 
before Christmas aU the country south of the 
Forth was in his possession FVom February 
to June, 16^1, he was ill, and his arm> inactue 
On June 25th he marched against Lesley, who 
was posted at Stirling, and failing to dis- 
lodge him, crossed into Fifeshire, subsequently 
capturmg Perth (Aug 2) The king’s army 
marched straight into England, and estab 
lished itself at Worcester, where CromweU 
attacked and destroyed it (Sept 3, 1652) 
The great influence these services gave him, 
CromweU, used to secure as speedily as 
possible the settlement the country so 
much needed. In less than a fortnight 
after his victory he raised the questit>n t>f 
a new Parhament (Sept 16), and succeeded 
m mducmg the House to fix a hmit for its 
own power He became an active member of 
the commission for law reform, a very zealous 
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supporter of the “ Boll f6r General Pardon and 
Oblivion,” and the champion of freedom of 
conscience in the committee for the propa- 
gation of the gospel His great object was to 
use his influence and his position to secure the 
speedy meetmg of the new reformed Parlia- 
ment, which, accordmg to the decision of the 
Bump, was not to meet till Nov , 1654 The 
impatience of the army urged him on, and a 
petition from the Council of Officers (Aug 
13, 1652) demanded more alacrity m the 
necessary reforms The bill which was to 
settle the constitution of the new assembly 
seemed to Cromwell and the officers to be 
meant rather to perpetuate and recruit the 
Bump than to secure these reforms He 
therefore endeavoured to stop this biU by 
agreement, or to persuade the Parliament to 
delegate their powers, and when he found 
them still hurrymg through the objectionable 
bill, he put an end to their sitting (April 20, 
1653) The result of this action was the 
separation of the civil and military elements 
of the republican party, and the contmued 
refusal of the former (with some considerable 
exceptions) to recognise the authority of the 
other as legitimate Cromwell and the 
Council of Officers began by appointmg a 
Coimcil of State of thirteen persons (April 29 
— July 4, 1653) Then a representative as- 
sembly of Puritan notables was summoned by 
the Council of Officers, to effect the necessary 
reforms But its reforming zeal seemed to 
threaten the foundations of law and rehgion, 
so the more conservative members resigned 
their authority mto the hands which had en- 
trusted it to them (July 4 — Dec 12, 1663) 
The Council of Officers renewed their dehbera- 
tions under Ohver Cromwell’s presidency, 
and decided to make a single person head of 
the government Cromwell was accordingly 
installed Lord Protector (Dec 16, 1653), to 
govern with the aid of a j^rmanent Council 
and a Parliament, to be summoned every three 
years Por mne months Protector and 
Council governed, raised money, and legis- 
lated without a Parhament Bhs &st 
Parliament met on September 3rd, 1654, and 
immediately called m question the “ Instru- 
ment ” of government, and claimed to revise 
the constitution and limit the Protector’s 
powers In spite of the exclusion of a 
hundred members, it persisted m this claim, 
and Cromwell dissolved it (Jan 22, 1655) 
He had to struggle not onl> against discon- 
tented repubhcans, but against fresh out- 
breaks of tl^ Boyalists He rephed by a 
further devel^ment of military rule, and by 
partiadly abandoning his pohc> of toleration 
England was divided (Aug , 1656) mto twelve 
mmtary districts, governed by maj or-generals, 
the expanses of whc^ adimnistration were 
#^pphed by an mcome tax on Boyahsts, and 
the puhhc services of the Church of England 
were suppressed (Nov , 1655) Abroad, how- 
^ #rer, ihe prospect was more favourable 


Cromwell had signalised the first months of 
his rule by the conclusion of ad-^tageous 
treaties with Holland (April 5, 165 f ), Sweden 
(April 28), Portugal (July 10), and Denmark 
Spam and Prance contended for his alhance 
His mfiuence forced Savoy to restore the 
privileges of the Yaudois (Aug 19, 1656) , the 
conquest of Jamaica annoimced his rupture 
with Spam, and a treaty of commerce sealed 
his friendship with Prance (Oct 24, 1655) 
These successes, and the desire to ohtam some 
constitutional sanction for his government, 
led Cromwell to call a second Parliament 
(Sept 17, 16o6) The prelimmary exclusion 
of about a hundred refractory members 
secured a more docile assembly, in deference 
to whose vote Cromwell gave up his msti- 
tution of the major-geneials They went 
on to revise the constitution, to establish a 
new House of Lords, and to offer Cromwell 
the title of kmg His refusal of the title, 
mainly dictated by the opposition of the ariay, 
did not prevent him from accepting their com 
stitutional amendments, and he was agam, 
with legally defined powers, installed as 
Protector (June 26 1657) But the House of 
Commons, whose composition was materially 
altered hy the admission of the excluded 
members and the absence of the new lords, 
rejected the authority of the other House, and 
Cromwell mdignantly dissolved it (Jan 20, 
1658) This confusion at home was perhaps 
compensated hy brighter prospects abroad 
If his plan for the union of the Protes- 
tant powers failed, the alliance with Prance 
ripened mto an offensive and defensive league 
against Spam, and the battle of Dunfirk 
(June 4, 1668) made his arms renowned 
through Europe Cromwell’s vigour was 
now hegmnmg to decay, and being attacked 
by a fever, he died Sept 3, 1668 Crom- 
well’s person and character are thus described 
by a gentleman of his household — ‘‘His 
body was weE compact and strong, his 
stature under six foot (I believe about two 
mches) , his head so shaped as you might see 
it a store-house and shop bqth of a vast 
treasury of natural parts His temper ex- 
ceeding fiery, as I have known, hut the flame 
of it kept down for the most part, or soon 
allayed vuth those moral endowments he had 
He was naturally compassionate towards 
objects m distress, even to an effeminate 
measure , though God had made him a heart 
wherem was left little room for any fear, but 
what was due to himself, of which there was 
a large proportion, yet did he exceed m 
tenderness towards suffereis A larger soul, 
I thmk, hath seldom dwelt in a house of clay 
than his was ” “ He was a strong man,” 
adds another observer, “m the dark penis of 
war, m the high places of the field, hope 
shone m him hke a pillar of fire when it had 
gone out m all the others ” [Oommotsi w n a i . rrw ] 
Carlyle Cromwell s Zettei s and Speechfis 
"Noble, Eouse of Cromwell, Gaxdmer History oj 
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Cromwell, Ralph, Lord (d 14 5o), was 
one of the Council of Regency during Henry 
Vi’s minority He sided with Beaufort 
agamst G-loucester , in the year 1443 he was 
appointed Treasurer, and held this important 
olhce for ten jears, during which time he 
showed considerable financial ability In 
1449 an attempt was made to assassinate 
him, which he attributed to Suffolk, to whom 
he was bitterly opposed He supported the 
Lancastrian part} , but died shortly after the 
first battle of St Albans 

Cromwell, Richard (b 1626, d 1712), 
third son of the Protector, was educated at 
F^stead School, entered at Lincoln’s Inn 1647, 
and married Dorothy Ma>or 1649 During 
his father’s life he hved as a private gentle- 
man in the country In Julj-, 1657, he was 
elected, after his father’s resignation. Chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford, and about 
the same time he was admitted into the 
Council of State His father on his death-bed 
nominated him as his successor, and he was 
accepted as such in England and by the 
European powers In his new position he 
IS said to have earned himself discreetly, and 
better than was expected A Parliament was 
assembled on Jan 27, 1669, which recognised 
him as Protector, but the lepubhcan minonty, 
headed by Vane and Hasebig, umted with the 
ofScers of the army, headed by Lambert, 
Fleetwood, and Desborough, to force him 
to dissolve Parliament (April 22, 1659) His 
supporters urged him to meet force by foice, 
but he replied, “ I wiU not have a drop 
of blood spilt for the presei nation of my 
greatness, which is a burden to me” He 
signed a formal abdication (May, 16o9), m 
return for which the restored Rump under- 
took the discharge of his debts After the 
Restoration he fled to the Continent, where 
he remamed for twenty years, returning in 
1680 

Cromwell, Thomas, Earl op Essex 
{d 1540) The early life of Thomas Cromwell 
IS obscure, and the various stones told con 
cerning it are scarcely consistent He is 
said to have been the son of a blacksmith at 
Putney In early youth he served as a com 
mon soldier in the wars of Italy He began 
a commercial career with a Venetian trader , 
next he was a clerk at Antwerp, and then 
a wool merchant at Middleburgh, in Zea- 
land He returned to England, and did 
busmess as a senvener, bemghalf lawyer, half 
money-lender He lent money to the poor 
nobles, who at the extravagant court of Henry 
VIII were often reduced to sore straits While 
engaged m these pursuits he showed great 


aptitude for busmess, and became widely 
known In 1624 he was employ ed by Cardinal 
Wolsey to manage the details of business 
connected with the suppression of the smaller 
monasteries and the foundation of Wolsey’s 
Colleges at Ipswich and Oxford In this 
occupation Cromwell showed himself unscru- 
pulous, and became \ery unpopular On 
Wolsey’s fall, m 1629, he showed his ex- 
treme cleverness by using his fidehty to a 
fallen master as a means of promotmg his 
own interests He advised Wolsey to buy ofl: 
the malice of his enemies by judicious grants 
of pensions out of the revenues of his bishopric 
In carrymg out these arrangements he com- 
mended himself to many poweiful friends, 
and prepared the way for passing over to the 
service of the king He suggested to Henry 
VIII that he should settle the divorce ques 
tion by declaring himself supreme head of 
the Church of England, and prosecutmg 
the matter m his own ecclesiastical courts 
The advice struck Henry He made Cromwell 
a member of the Pnvy Council, and soon 
afterwards a Secretary of State Cromwell 
devoted his energies to raising the royal power 
above aU other authority, and establishing by 
its means a new order of things His pohtic^ 
text-book, according to Cardinal Pole, was 
Macbiavelli’s JPnnetpe He looked to the 
strong hand of absolutism to work reforms 
By his advice the royal supremacy was 
declared, appeals to Rome were forbidden, 
and the kmg’s divorce was pronounced by the 
Aichbishop of Canterbury In 1534 the Act 
of Supremacy vested authority m matters 
ecclesiastical solely m the crown, and in the 
next year Cromwell was appointed Vicar 
General,” or the king’s vicegerent in matters 
ecclesiastical He was already Chancellor, so 
that he now held in his own hands the chief 
authority m thmgs secular and spiritual 
Cromwell set himself to reduce the Church 
into obedience to the crown He humbled 
the bishops by treatmg them as royal officials 
He struck at the wealth of the Church by 
ordering a general visitation oi the rehgious 
houses In consequence of the report of the 
-visitors, the lesser monasteries, to the number 
of 400, were suppressed, and their revenues 
granted to the crown Cromwell’s hand was 
felt everywhere He directed the clergy 
what they were to preach about, and revoked 
the hcences of those who would not obey His 
spies filled the land, and words of discontent 
were wiested into proofs of conspiracy, and met 
with condign punishment Thp execution of 
More and Fisher taught men that they were 
to expect no mercy unless they obeyed 4 The 
northern rebelhon was crushed, and led f 
suppression of the remainmg mona^enes 
But when Cromwell’s success seemed cmiafn, 
there came a reaction The violence o^ th^ ^ 
advanced [fyotestant party awakened general " 
discontent Henry VIH found that in fol 
lowmg Cromwell he had become allied with 
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doctnnea wliich he was not prepared to accept 
The Act of Six Articles (1539) marked a 
Catholic reaction, which senonsly affected 
Cxomwell’s position But it was the progiess 
of foreign affairs winch brought about his fall 
The changes which had been made m England 
were viewed with anger by the Emperor 
Charles V , who was hindered from inter- 
fermg in England only by his war with 
Fiance Henry VIII trusted to his French 
alliance , but as France also looked suspiciously 
on the new English policy, Cromwell sought 
a new alliance with the Lutheran prmces of 
Germany He hoped to make a strong coah- 
tion, by which France, England, and the 
German Lutherans should unite to crush the 
power of the house of Austria As an earnest 
of this pohcy, he laboured for the marriage of 
Henry VIII with Anne, daughter of the 
Duke of Cleves, and mece of John Frederick, 
Elector of Saxony, who was the head of the 
Smalcaldic League He carried his point, 
and received a new sign of the royal favour 
by bemg created Earl of Essex But the 
marriage with Anne of Cleves was unsuccess- 
ful both on personal and political grounds 
Henry VIII was disappointed m his new 
wife, and conceived an aversion for her The 
pohtical schemes of Cromwell did not prosper 
France drew nearer to the Emperor, the 
Lutheran princes still held by their principle 
of passive resistance, and showed no signs of 
taking active measures Henry VIII was 
wilhng to allow his minister full power so 
long as he succeeded, at the first sign of 
failure, at the first appearance of difficulty 
to himself, he remorselessly sacrificed his 
favourite Cromwell had few friends, and 
hia disgrace was a sure means of bringing 
back the kmg’s popularity On June 10, 
1540, Cromwell was arrested in the Council 
Chamber on the charge of high treason. A 
bill of attamder was rapidly passed through 
Parliament Cromwell was not allowed to 
speak in his own defence, and was executed 
on July *28, 1540 Cromwell hved simply, 
and devoted himself entirely to his pohtical 
occupations His mfluence over the king was 
supreme while he was m power, and the 
separation of the Enghsh Church from the 
Papacy was due entirely to his skilfully 
devised measures He was resolute and 
unscrupulous, with a clearly-defined pohcy 
But he advanced too fast, till he stood abso- 
lutely alone, and when he lost the royal 
favour he had nothing on which to fall back 
He risked everything on the marriage of 
Henry VIII with Anne of Cleves Had Anne 
been personally attractive to the king, Crom- 
well’s pohcy might have developed results 
of more permanent mfluence 

Pole Apologia ad Caiolum V Strype Memo 
rials of Cl anme) Calendar of State Papei s of the 
Reign of Eenry VIII Proude Rutoi y of Rng 
land Green JSistory of the Bngluh People 
J S Brewer Eisi of the Reign of Meniy VIII 
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Cropredy Bridge, The Battle op (June 
29, 1644), was fought near Banbuw, between 
the Eojahsts, led by Charles I in person, and 
a part of the Parliamentary forces, commanded 
by Sir William Waller, whose attempt to 
cross the Chorwell and attack the king s 
troops in the rear proved unsuccessful The 
loss on the side oi the Parhament was very 
considerable 

Claiendon, Hist of the Relellion Whitelocke 
Memoi lals 

Crotoye, Battle op (1347), between the 
Enghsh and French fleets, was occasioned 
by the attempt of the latter to relieve Calais, 
during the siege of the town by Edward III 
The French fleet was entirely defeated, and 
all attempts to reheve Calais by sea were 
abandoned 

Crowlaud, or Croyland, a town of 
Lincolnshire, about eight miles north-east of 
Peterborough, is the site of a great abjjey 
founded in 714 by Ethelbald of Mercia It 
was burnt bj the Banes m 870, restored b\ 
Kmg Ethelred II , and again burnt in 1091 
In 1112 it was a second time restored on a 
scale of considerable splendour [For Cbow- 
LANi> Chronicle see Ingulphus ] 

Crown, The In England monarchy was 
one direct product of the Anglo-Saxon conquest 
m the fifth and sixth centuries In their Ger- 
man home the Saxons were ruled by elected 
magistrates {ealdormen) in time of peace, and 
led to battle by elected generals {h&ietoffd), 
whose authority expired with the war Hnhke 
their old tribal forays, the expedition to Britain 
entailed a chronic struggle between natives 
and invaders, which lasted several generations , 
and as the duration of the heretoga’s excep- 
tional powers were defined by the duration of 
the war, the mere force of circumstances now 
rendered those powers permanent This 
change, amounting to the creation of a new 
office, was recognised, and sanctioned by the 
adoption of a title already m use amongst 
other Teutonic tribes, the title King, or 
Cyn-‘mg (head of the hm) The new king 
was ealdoxman and heretoga m one , he was 
stiH elected, but the danger of interregnum 
m the piesence of an endless war leading to 
the practice of electing his successor m his 
hfetime, the mfluence of the victorious general 
was usually sufficient to secure his son’s 
nomination The pi ascription thus estab- 
lished gradually confined the national choice 
to descendants of the first kmg, and myth 
soon explamed and hallowed the preference 
b> mvestmg them with the halo of a divine 
pedigree Christianity swept away the claim 
to descent from Woden, but more than com 
pensated by the introduction of Old Testa- 
ment ideas and the example of the Empire 
The kmg, who had hitherto differed from 
his subjects only m degree, began to assume 
the style and arrogate the pretensions of 
the Bjzantme court The oath of homage 
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taken his thanes was assimilated to the 
sacramentum (or Roman oath of military 
ohedience^rigmally taken by the army alone, 
but extena^dlatei to the holders of civil office, 
and finally to all subjects), and by the time of 
the reign of Edmund had become the oath of 
allegiance exacted from every freeman of full 
age The king was now lord of the race 
lUafoy d) plots against his hf e were pumshable, 
like treason against any hlafoid (lord), with 
death and forfeituie, and finaUj, the Statute 
of easom, 25 Ed III , by abohshing this 
penalty for petty treason, left the kmg on a 
constitutional pinnacle, no longer the first 
among equals 

It IS from this fusion of Imperial and Teu- 
tomo ideas that the theory prevalent in most 
European systems of law has sprung The 
lawyers distinguish carefully between two 
kings — the ideal and the real The former is 
the state the fountain of legislation, of jus- 
tice, of honour , te, the despot of Imperial 
law This ideal person resides from time to 
time in the real king, who is subject to all 
the imperfections of human nature, and repre- 
sents the Teutonic head of the km, limited by 
the capiice and free mstincts of his subjects 
The relation of these two persons forms the 
main subject of constitutional history, then 
identification leading to despotism, their sepa- 
ration to limited monarchy In England that 
separation is enshnned m the famous resolu- 
tion of 1642, m which the Lords and Commons 
declare themselves a “ council to pio- 

\ ide for the necessities of the kmgdom, 

and to declare the kmg’s pleasure in those 
things that are requisite thereunto, and that 
what thej do therein hath the stamp of roj al 
authority, although his Majesty, seduced by 
evil counsel, do in his own person oppose or 
interrupt” This victory was mamly the 
result of financial struggles 

The Rev enues of the Crown were of two 
kinds, ordinary and extraordinary t e , those 
which belonged to the crown in its own right, 
and those which came as a free gift from its 
subjects and their history is the history of 
the absorption of the ordinary by the extra- 
ordinar;^ The former consisted of (1) t/ie 
oents of ooun lands (1,422 manors at the date 
of the Domesday Survey, 1085) , (2) pm^^ey- 
ance (the right exercised on royal progresses 
of bu} mg at the lowest prices, and using forced 
labour) , (3) feudal %neidents (the three regular 
aids, escheat, forfeiture, rehef, marriage, 
wardship) , (4) customs on %mpoi ted goods 
(price paid bv foreign merchants for the pro- 
tection of the roj al peace) The latter consisted 
of (1) aids granted by the free tenants and 
clergy , (2) tallage^ a tax taken from towns 
Ij mg m the ancient demesne (its true character 
is shown by the alternative name, donum) The 
ciusade of Richard I , the wickedness of John, 
and the weakness of Henry III , impaired the 
ordinal j- revenue at a time when difficulties 
With Eiance were ;yeaily augmentmg the 


expenditure Edward I met the deficiency 
of the one by an expansion of the other 
To this end he remodelled Parhament, mtro- 
ducmg representatii es of the tax-pajnng 
classes, the country gentrj’-, and the cit> mer- 
chants , and so rapidly did the power of the 
new assembl} grow, that m 127o it confiimed 
to the kmg the old customs on wool and 
leather, known thenceforth as ‘ magna et 
antiqua custuma ” a grant which at one blow 
tiansf erred customs from the hereditaij to 
the parhamentary revenue In 1660, the 
abolition of feudal tenuies and of puriejance 
narrowed the former down to the pioceeds 
of the crown estates , and these have m their 
turn been resigned m consideiation of a fixed 
pension At first the powers of Parhament 
were limited to the malnng of the grant, the 
expendmg of which laj wholly with the crown , 
but m 1378 during Richard II ’s minority, 
that prmciple of appyopiiation was introduced 
(bj the pi evasion that the tax granted for the 
French war should be paid over to two parlia- 
mentaiy tieasurers, Philpot and Walworth), 
which, after a temporary collapse m the period 
of Tudor and Yorkist despotism, revii ed under 
James I , was confirmed by the Common- 
wealth, adopted as a momentary expedient by 
the Royalist Paihament (1665), andfinallj, 
by the msertion of Loyd Sometss Clause 
( Mar ch, 1690), acquired a permanent position 
as an essential element of the original grant 
The Crow n w as the Fol n t of Law ‘ ^ Lex 

fit consensu populi, constitutions legis,” the 
maxim of the Teutonic empiie was also the 
theorj of the Enghsh constitution, and endured 
m its original freshness till in Henry VI s 
reign the Commons adopted the form of bill 
mstead of the older petition Yet though this 
change practically reversed the legislative 
position of kmg and Commons, the old maxim 
still represents the legal theory The crown 
was also the Fount of Justice This prin- 
ciple IS of somewhat later origin, the shire 
and hundred courts m their earliest form 
aenvmg authority , not from the king, but from 
the nation Even so late as the reign of Heniy 
HI , the kmg might be sued m his own courts 
by a writ of the form Praecipe Henrico Regi 
Angliae nor was it tiR the present century 
that the abohtion of prii ate appeals m crimi- 
nal cases left the crowoi sole prosecutor, and 
removed the last limitation on the royal right 
of pardon The process bj which the national 
courts became the kings courts, and the 
national peace the king’s peace, was thewoik 
of Horman centralisation opeiatmg through 
the Cmia Megis (qv ) To strengthen the 
local courts against feudal encroachment, 
Henry I occasionally sent j ustices of thsi Cm m 
Regis to preside in them This practice, 
brought to a system h} Henry H , superm 
duced, to the mutual satisfaction of kmg and 
people, the roj al upon the national peace, till 
m the end the second was entirely overgrown 
and choked by the first The crown was 
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further the Fount of Honour In the days 
of chivalry any knight could confer the 
honour of knighthood But with the decay 
of feudal service the political nobility of the 
eerage threw the social nobility of the 
nights completely into the shade The class 
which owed title and privilege to the special 
writ of the crown became far the most promi- 
nent m the state , the legal mind soon con- 
cluded that the monopoly enjoyed b} the 
crown of conferring the highest digmty must 
extend a fortioi i to all inferior titles of 
honour 

CaowN Sttprume Landowner Like jus- 
tice, the land belonged originally to the 
nation, part being divided mto alodial hold- 
ings for the freemen, the rest preserved, 
under the name of folk land as a common 
stock for future allotments These were 
effected by chapters granted by the witan and 
king, and hence were called boc~ or charter- 
land The kmg’s influence growmg with the 
number of his thanes, the witan came to be 
regarded as the witness rather than the author 
of the deed of grant, the folk-land changed 
msensibly into teua regis^ and the thanes 
into feudal vassals The Norman Conquest 
completed the process the simple opera- 
tion of the law which punished rebellion with 
forfeiture, alodial tenure had, bj the time of 
the Conqueror’s death, disappeared, and every 
landholder m the kingdom had become a 
tenant mediate or immediate of the crown 
But the growth of the constitutional system 
and the abohtion of feudal tenures (1660) 
have degraded this once all-important maxim 
mto a legal pleasantry 

Succession to the Crown The kmg it has 
been shown, was m early times elected , elected, 
that 18 to say, by the witan and accepted by the 
people, their choice being hunted b> unwritten 
custom to the members of a particular family 
Pnmogemture, the oflsprmg of feudal tenure, 
did not affect the succession tiU the king of 
the people had become also the feudal lord of 
the soil Yet so late as 1199, Hubert Walter, 
Archbishop of Canterbur j , could assert with- 
out contradiction, in his opening speech at 
the coronation of John, that the Lnghsh kmg 
rules not by hereditary right, but m virtue of 
his election, and that the national voice which 
gave could also take back the crown The 
old form was obser\ ed even at the coronation 
of Charles I (162o), of presentmg the new 
king to the crowd at the four comers of a 
raised platform, and demanding their assent 
to bis nomination The ground won by the 
solemn deposition of two kings, Edward II 
and Eichard II , seemed lost m the Yorkist 
reaction, but the accession of Henrj YII 
brought m a fresh parhamentary dynastj 
and though the Stuarts for a time forced 
on the nation the absolutist maxims of the 
Scotch court, the triumph of the popular 
party was in the end complete, and the Eevo- 
lution (1688) estabhshed for ever the consti- 


tutional principle that the King of Ei^land is 
an official and not a proprietary ruler [King- ] 
Allen On the P'te'iogahve Taylor Glory of 
legality Heam The Government <|r England 
Stubbs, Constvtutional History EE] 

Crown, The Wearing oe the As part of 
the regalia, the crown seems to have been at 
first nothmg more than a flUet of linen oi 
cloth, mtended to represent the halo s j mbolical 
of deity Like most ot the other regal orna- 
ments, and the general appaiatus of court 
ceremomal, the gold crown was borrowed from 
the Empeiors of the East, who, on the establish- 
ment ot Chnstiamty as the state rehgion, 
claimed for themselves the theocratic position 
of the ancient Jewish kings The crown 
has been worn by the Enghsh monaichs — 

(1) At their Coi onation After the adminis- 
tration of the coronation oath by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, a special service is cele 
bratedm Westminster Abbey, m the course of 
which the Dean of Westminster solemnly 
anomts the new king with holy oil, the great 
digmtaries invest lum with the regaha, the 
imposition of the crown, performed by the 
archbishop himself, constituting the essential 
act of mvestiture At that moment “the 
trumpets sound, the drums beat, and the 
people with loud and i epeated shouts cr;^ ‘ God 
save the kmg ’ ’ A signal is also given from 
the battlements of the church, at which the 
twentj -one great guns in St James’s Park aie 
fired, and also the ordnance of the Tower ’ 

(2) Jn the Norman and Angevin pa lods at the 
Coin ts or Parliaments held on the three great 
Church festivals of the year, Christmas, Eastei , 
and Michaelmas Edward I first oimtted 
the custom, “ saying merrily,” that “ crowns 
do rather onerate than honour princes ’ 

The regalia used for the coronation were, 
till the Eeformation, kept m the custody of 
the Dean and Chapter of Westmmster, both 
for securitj and as an assertion of the national 
character of mvestiture On the dissolution 
of the monasteries, they were transferred 
from the national to the royal keeping in 
the Tower The Long Parliament destroyed 
them, as a protest against monarchical govern- 
ment On the Eestoration a new set vas 
made, which exists at the present day 

[H E E] 

Crown Ijands were in pre-Norman times 
of wide extent, all the foil land (q v ) gradually 
becoming te? ra regis^ and the amount of this 
was considerably increased by the confiscations 
of William I [Crown ] The re grants, how- 
ever, to the king’s followers and friends soon 
reduced the amount of land held by the crown, 
and under Henry III it was necessary to pass 
an Act of resumption, while in the reign of 
Edward II an Act was for some time m force 
forbidding the ahenation of crown lands 
The royal demesnes were largely increased by 
forfeitures in the Wars of the Eoses, by the 
acquisitiveness of Henry VII , and bv the 
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ecclesias|ical confiscations of Henr;y VIII , 
but the necessities of James I and Charles I , 
and the ^tion of the Long Parliament, dis- 
posed of all the ro^al estates, which were only 
recovered m part by the Parhamentary sales 
being declared void at the Restoration The 
wholesale granting awa> of the crown lands 
has a distinct constitutional importance, as 
having compelled the kmg to apply to Parlia- 
ment and the nation for his mcome, which 
was often granted only on condition of good 
government The lavishness of William in 
necessitated an Act in the reign of Anne, by 
which the alienation of crown lands was 
greatly checked, though, in 1800, this Act 
was declared not to applj to the private 
property of the sovereign, acquired b> pur- 
chase or inheritance from anj one not being 
a sovereign of England bmce George III , 
the sovereign on his accession has alwaj s sur- 
rendered the Cl own lands to be disposed of bj 
Parhament, hke the other revenues of the 
state, for the pubho service , their supermten- 
dence hes with the Commissioners of Woods, 
Forests, and Land Revenues 

Crusades, The The general history of 
these religious wars does not come withm the 
scope of the present work, but a few words 
must be said legarding the influence of the 
Crusades on English histor} In the first 
place, the fact that Robert of Normandy jomed 
the first Crusade and, in his anxiety to raise 
money for his expedition, pawned Normandy 
to William Rufus, perpetuated for 120 years 
the connection of England with that duchy 
Again, the eager crusading spirit of Richard 
I necessitated his raismg monej by ever} 
expedient Thus charters were sold to towns 
many of which thereby obtamed privileges 
which they would otherwise probablj never 
have acquired , the feudal rights of England 
over Scotland were renounced, and the mde- 
pendence of that kmgdom recogmsed for the 
first time , offices of all kinds were bought from 
the king, and the buyers were anxious to 
recoup themselves out of the pockets of the 
people But Richard I ’s Crusade did more 
than this, not onl} did the kmgs absence 
from England and the oppressive government 
of his minister Longchamp (q v ) give John 
the opportunity of coming foiward as the 
champion of the barons and the people, and 
thereby of earning foi hun a popularitj which 
did much to support him when he came to the 
throne himself, but the heavy taxes imposed 
in Richard’s absence, and the large sum that 
had to be raised to pay his ransom, combined 
with the harsh rule of the royal mmisters, 
greatly alienated the people from the kmg , 
and whereas, up to this time, there had been 
an alliance between the king and the people 
against the oppression and turbulence of the 
feudal nobles, now parties are changed it is 
the kmg who is the oppressor of the people, 
while the barons come forward as then* 


champions, and thus the way is paved for that 
alliance which, m the next reign, produced 
Magna Charta Of later Crusades the 
most important m Enghsh history is the one 
led by Richard of Cornwall m 1240 , while 
Edward I, by takmg the Cross m 1268, 
rehe\ es England of the presence of man} of 
the leading nobles whose absence for a while 
was necessary if the wounds caused b} the 
Barons’ War were to be healed But on the 
whole the direct influences of the Crusades 
were felt less in England than m most of the 
countries of Europe 

Culdees, The There has been great 
controvers} both as to the origm and apphca- 
tion of the name Culdee The derivation is 
probably the Celtic Cele Be, worshipper of God 
(not Caehcola, Cselebs, or Columba, as some have 
tned to prove) The name does not appear 
until after the expulsion of the Columban 
monks from the Pictish kmgdom b} Nectan 
Mac Benh m 717 , so the Culdees are 
m no wa} to be identified with the early 
Columban monks , they were anchorites 
rather than monks, practically mdependent, 
bemg under the control of their own abbots, 
and ow ning no allegiance to Rome until they 
were forced to conform b} the action ol 
Alexander and Bavid Mr Skene sa}s 
of them, “ They origmally sprang from that 
ascetic order who adopted a sohtar} ser\ice 
of God in an isolated cell as the highest form 
of rehgious hfe, and who were termed Beicolse 
The} were finally brought imder the 
canonical rule along with the secular clerg} , 
letammg, however, to some extent, the 
nomenclature of the monastery, until at 
length the name of Keledens or Culdee be 
came almost synon} mous with that of 
‘ secular canon ” The chief Culdee mon- 
asteries m Scotland were at Lochle\en, St 
Andrews, Abemethy, Bunkeld, Brechm, 
and Bunblane The Culdees were known in 
Ireland as early as the ninth century, and 
contmued to exist as a sect of secular priests 
up to the time of the Reformation Their chief 
establishment was at Armagh 

Skene Celtic Scotland Eobertson Harly Kvnqs 
of Scotland Grub JEccles Rist of Scotland 
Lanigan, JSoolea Hist of Ireland 

Ctlllen, Cardinal {b 1804, d 1878), was 
Roman Cathohc Archbishop of Bublm, 
Primate of Ireland, and Apostolic Belegate 
Bescended from an ancient Celtic family, he 
entered the priesthood and became head of 
the Irish College m Rome, and, for a short 
time, of the Propaganda Before he became 
Pnmate he had been Archbishop of Bubhn 
The government owed much to him m the 
Fenian rising, against which he spoke with 
great vigour , he also did much to encourage 
the temperance cause 

Ciillode!iL, or Britmmossie Moor, was 
the scene of the closing effort on the part 
of the Stuarts to regam the Enghsh crown 



The Pretender, Charles Edward, commanded 
an army of Highlanders, who were utterly 
defeated by the roj al troops under the Duke 
of Cumberland (q v ) This memorable battle 
was fought April 1 6, 1746 [Pretender, The 
Youno, Jacobites] 

Culpepper, Sir Thomas (d 1641), was 
a relative of Catherine Howard, and one 
of those executed on a confession of having 
committed adultery with her Sir Thomas 
Culpepper, it appears, had not oiil> earned on 
a cnminal correspondence with the queen 
before her marnage, but had had the hardi- 
hood, when the court was staging at Lmcoln 
in lo41, to get introduced, by the agency of 
Lady Pochford, into the queen’s bed-chambei 
On inquiries being made as to the queen’s 
conduct both after as well as before her 
marriage, Culpepper and Lady Pochford were 
both executed for high treason 

Cumberland, George Clifford, 3rd 
Earl of {b 1558, 1605), one of the most 

remarkable characters of his age,” early dis- 
played a taste for na'val adienture In 1586 
he inflicted considerable damage on the Por- 
tuguese commerce, and two jeais later com- 
manded a ship in the attack on the bpamsh 
Armada off Calais He subsequently engaged 
in sei eral marauding expeditions against the 
bpamards, and m 1598 took Porto Pico The 
earl, besides being renowned for his dashing 
exploits b> sea, was an accomplished courtier 
and a great favourite of the queen, by whom 
he was made a Knight of the Garter, though 
his character was not altogether free from 
stam “Before his death,” says IMr Cun- 
ningham, “ he had squandered his fortune , 
nor, high as he may rank as a man of talent, 
science, enterprise, and chivalry, is his 
memory as a husband free from the charge of 
cruelty ’ 

CampTiell Bniiak Admirals Cunnmghains 
Lives of Eminent Englishmen 

Cumberlaud, Henry Clifford, IstEarl 
OP (d 1542), was famous as the only northern 
noble who reraamed lojal to the kmg’s cause 
during the formidable insurrection of 1536, 
known as the “ Pilgrimage of Grace” His 
successful defence of Skipton Castle against 
the vigorous attack of the rebels was an im- 
portant check to their otherwise triumphant 
progress through the districts north of the 
Humber, and considerably advanced him m 
the confidence and favour of the king He was 
created Earl of Cumberland m Julj , 1525 

Cumberland, William Algdstls, Buke 
OP (b 1721, d 1765), was the second son of 
George II and Q,ueen Caroline He adopted 
a military career, and m 1743 was wounded at 
the battle of Dettingen In 1745 we find him 
objecting to his projected marnage with a 
deformed Butch pnneess, and sending to the 
dying Lord Oiford [Walpole] for advice 
Orford recommended him to agree, on con- 


dition of receiving an ample estabishment, 
which would at once cause the king to drop 
the project The plan was succa^sful In 
the same year he was appointed ccEnmander- 
in-chief o± the allies in Elanders He fought 
with distmguished gaHanti;^ at the glorious 
defeat of Eontenoy He was then recalled 
to oppose the advance of the Young Pietender 
through England, and made Inchfield his 
head-quarters He was out-manoeuvred by 
the msurgents, however, and the Scotch got 
between him and London On their retreat 
from Berb> , he started in pursuit, but was 
defeated in a skirmish at Chiton, an,|J allowed 
the Highlanders to retire unmolested After 
the defeat at Falkirk, he was appointed 
commander-m-chief in Scotland, and airived 
at Holyrood on Jan 30, 1746 He utterly 
defeated Charles Edward at CuUoden (q i ) 
The defeated Highlanders weie treated 
with great brutality, many of them being 
put to death in cold blood, and the country 
was systematically harried By these cnwBl- 
ties the duke gamed the title of “the 
Butcher ” The thanks of Parliament, and a 
pension of ,£2o,000 a year, were voted him 
In 1747 he again commanded in Flanders, 
but was defeated at the battle of Lawfeldt 
Shortly afterwards he transmitted to the 
French overtures of peace In 1757 he 
was sent to command the army m Hanover 
He was worsted m July at the battle of 
Lawfeldt, and his disorgamsed army being 
surrounded by the enemj, he was com- 
pelled to sign a convention at Closter-Se\ en 
“ Here,” said George II , when he received 
him, “is m;y son, who has ruined me and 
disgraced himself ’ The duke promptly re- 
signed his mihtary appointments For the 
remainder of his bfe he lived in seclusion, his 
chief fnend being Henry Fox In 1765 
George III , wishing to rid himself of Gren- 
ville and Bedford, apphed to his uncle for 
help The latter applied to Pitt, but found 
that statesman, influenced by Temple, inclined 
to proposals which could not be accepted 
The duke therefore, turned to Whig houses, 
and prevailed on them to form a mimstry, 
with Eockmgham at its head His death at 
Windsor was remarkably sudden, although he 
had previously suffered fiom a paialytic 
stroke, and his constitution had been utterly 
bioken “Of all the membeis of the royal 
family,’ says Mr Lecky, “with the excep- 
tion of Queen Caroline, he was the only one 
who possessed any remarkable ability ” 

Walpole George II Lecky JSist of Eng 
Stanhope Rist of Eng 

Ctimbna— (1) etymologically’-, is a more 
conect form of Cambria, and equivalent to 
Cumberland, ^ e , the land of the Cymry or 
Welsh, (2) historically, is used first in a 
vnder sense to denote the Bry thonic district 
between the Cly’-de and the Ribble, and west 
of the Pennme Range and Ettnck Forest, 
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which retained its native (Oymrio) population 
after the Enghsh Conquest, and became in 
the sixth cip-tury a single state, secondly, in a 
narrower sense it is confined to the southern- 
most portion of that district, the modem 
Cumberland, the northern portion being 
called Reged and Strathclyde But Strath- 
clyde (e e , valley of the Clyde) is also used as 
equivalent to Cumbria m the wider sense 
The dissolution of the Roman power in 
Britain seems to have led to a reversion to 
the primitive divisions of the Britons, but the 
constant; j)ressure of the enem> forced them, 
no less ^an the English themselves, to 
greater union Hence, by the sixth century, 
the larger Cumbria was consolidated by 
Rhydderch Hael (561) mto a single state It 
had already been, according to one theory, 
the mam seat of the power of Arthur and the 
G-wledigau, had sent Cunedda to G-wynead, 
and had produced the Four Bards, Taliesin, 
Aneurin, Merddyn, and Llywarch Hen If 
the* Goidel still ruled in much of North 
Wales, it was the largest homogeneous British 
state In conjunction with the Kings of 
Scots and North Welsh, Rhydderch, in 573, 
finally defeated the heathen party at the 
battle of Ardderyd (Arthuret, near Carlisle) 
He brought Kentigem back from St Asaph 
to found the bishopric of Glasgow Alcluyd, 
the modern Dumbarton (fort of the Britons), 
became at once the northernmost stronghold 
and capital of the state Carlisle was the 
chief fortress of its southern portion The 
Cumbrian state became so powerful that it 
attempted before long to attack the Angles of 
Northumbiia, but the terrible JEthelfrith 
revenged himself by the conquest of Chester 
and the massacre of the monks of Bangor 
Iscoed , and as the conquests of Edwin 
included the two Monas, they could hardly 
have left out “ Strathclyde,^ as Oumbna was 
now often called Whether Cadwallon, the 
ally of Penda, was or was not a Cumbrian 
caimot be decided , but his fall, m conjunction 
with the severance of the communication be- 
tween Gwynedd and Oumbna, prevented the 
formation of a single great Welsh state A 
long gap in Cumbrian history marks the 
overlordship of the Northumbrian Bretwaldas 
At their fall, kings of the “Strathclyde 
Wealas ’’ again appear {e g , their deaths are 
mentioned in 694 and 722), but they possess 
only local importance and the continuance of 
the Anglian influence m Galloway (qv) 
must have almost cut their state m two In the 
ninth century we read of the desolation of 
Alcluyd by the Danes, and a later Welsh 
legend speaks of a migration from the Yale of 
Clyde to the Yale of Clwyd But the false 
ethology involved in the identification of two 
words sufficiently refutes this unlikely storj 
In the tenth century a line of Scottish princes 
became rulers of Cumbria, and, m 946, 
Edmund of Wessex conquered the whole 
country He probably annexed the district 


south of the Derwent, and certainlj^ bestowed 
all north of that stream on Malcolm, King of 
Scots, m return for allegiance and help against 
the Danes But the connection with England 
did not cease, at least for the part south of 
the Solway, which William Rufus in 1092, 
annexed to England Its ruler, Dolfin, was 
an Englishman, so that before the possible 
colonisation of Rufus, which revived Carhsle, 
almost in rums since Danish devastations in 
the eighth century, the Cymric character of 
the district had not been entirely kept up 
The county of Cumbeiland and bishopric or 
Carhsle were now founded but the northern 
part still remained in the main an appanage of 
Scotland, and was bestowed by the Scottish 
kings on their sons Yet a twelfth centurj 
charter speaks of the “ Walenses” as a sepa 
rate race, and it is possible that their speech 
hngered m remote valleys until the Reforma 
tion The last remnant of Cumbrian in- 
dependence was confined to the Pictish or 
Goidehc enclave of Galloway, and their 
amalgamation with the “ Scots’’ into a single 
homogeneous nation b> the common bond of 
anti-English feeling was the result of the in- 
judicious legahbm of Edward I 

The meagre "Welsh Chronicles Annales Camhnce 
and ut y Tywysogion published m the Rolls 
Series and the Chj omcles oj t}i& Piets and Scots 
edited by Mjr Skene In Celtic Scotland Mr Skene 
has collected all that is known of the early politi 
cal ecclesiastical and social history of Cumbria 
The same author sFowAncientBooksof Wales col 
leet s the remains of the possible Cumbrian bards 
and some points of its history are luminously 
discussed in chap x of the Jntioduchon See 
also Rhys Celtic Biitain Palgrare EngKh 
Commonwealth vol ii pp cccxxv — cccxxix 
and Freeman William Bufus [TFT] 

Ctirfew, The, was introduced into Eng- 
land by William the Conqueror By this 
custom a bell was rung in every town at eight 
o’clock m winter and at sunset in summer, when 
all fires and lights had to be extinguished 
This regulation caused a great clamour in 
England, although the custom was at that time 
almost universal throughout Europe, it was 
a call to prayers, an intimation that it was 
bed-time, and a means of guarding against 
fire According to William of Malmesbury , 
Henry I allowed candles to be used at 
court after curfew-bell The custom of 
rmgmg the curlew as an intimation of the 
approach of night was continued down to the 
seventeenth century, or even later, though 
the obligation to extinguish fires had, of 
course, been long smee abandoned 

Cuma Hegis The name Cuna Regis 
was at different times applied to three dis- 
tinct bodies — (1) The feudal assembly of the 
tenants-in chief , (2) the Privy Council, 

organised under Henry I , (3) the Court of 
Kmg’s Bench, founded in 1178 (1) In the 

first signification, the Cuna Regis combined 
the characters of Saxon witan and Norman 
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feudal court, and constituted tlie Great 
Couneil of the Realm, whose consent was 
required for the imposition of extraordinary 
taxes and the enactment of new laws, and 
whose advice on questions of State pohcy the 
kmg was expected at least to consult In the 
presence of this hody was undertaken every 
royal measure of national importance, judicial, 
financial, executive, and legislative, for as 
yet no distinction between the different 
functions of go\ emment was recognised , and 
thrice a year, on the great Church festivals, 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, the 
king wore his crown in a solemn session 
convened at one of the provmcial capitals 
(2) But such a bod> was at once too un 
wield;^ for the prompt despatch of business, 
and too mtenmttent to preserve admims- 
trative contmuity An inner council soon 
appeared, the nucleus of which was provided 
m the royal household, and took shape under 
Henry I as the Guna Regis proper It was 
practicall;^ a committee of the first, entrusted 
with the administration generally, legislation 
remaining, of course, with the national 
council, and composed of the great officers 
of State, Justiciar, Chancellor, Treasurer, 
the members of the rojal household, Con- 
stable, Marshal, d.c , a number of clerks, 
chosen by the crown This mixed composi- 
tion was typical of the character of the body, 
which m different aspects might be regarded 
as («) the Pnvy Council, ip) a Bureau of 
Admimstration, {6) a High Court of Justice, 
and out of which have sprung all the ad- 
ministrative institutions of the kmgdom 
In Henrj^- I ’s eyes, finance was at once the 
end and the means of government It was 
in his reign, therefore that the Cuna threw 
out the first of its many offshoots, the Court of 
Exchequer, orgamsed by the Great Justiciar, 
Roger le Poer, Bishop of Sahsbury, unless, 
indeed, the two bodies are parallel develop- 
ments of the household, sittmg m different 
capacities Prom this moment the Cuna 
Regis confines itself mamly to judicial work, 
and its members are styled Justices All 
appeals, such cases of first instance as 
touched either the royal mterest or the 
rights and conduct of tenants-m-chief, came 
before this court, whose jurisdiction was 
further extended by the system of writs to 
cases in which the customary law of the 
local courts could give no sufficient remedy 
[Justices ] How far the Exchequer and the 
Curia Regis were co-extensive is uncertam 
this at least is known that every baron of 
the Exchequer sat also as a justice of the 
Cuna Regis, and that to the mtimate con- 
nection between the two we owe the system 
of judicial circuits The first itinerant 
visitation by members of the inner council 
was directed solely to the assessment and 
collection of the royal dues, but as an im- 
portant fraction of the revenue was derived 
from the fines inflicted in criminal eases, one 


duty of the Treasury officer was to enter the 
shire court, and hold the pleas of the crown 
What was begun by the Exc^ffequer from 
financial considerations, the Curia Regis con- 
tinued and extended from motives of policy 
It was not, however, tiU the reorganisation 
under Henry II , after the anarchy of Stephen’s 
reign, that the system became part of the 
regular judicial machmeiy, and on the 
reservation to the Curia Regis of the three 
assizes of Novel disseisin (disputed claim to r 
land), Mortd' ancestor (inheritance), Darem pre- 
sentment (advowsons), regular circuits were 
estabhshed [Assize ] (3) The Cuf|^^gis still 
coatmued to sit collectively, accompanjung 
the kmg’s movements from place to place In 
1178 the mcreasing importance of the judicial 
work induced Henry to estabhsh a separate 
committee of five judges to hear the pleas of 
the crown (criminal actions), who were to be 
fixed to one spot This is the origm of the 
Court of King^s Bench, the Curia Regis m the 
third and most restricted sense, “ the ju&cial 
committee of the concihar committee of the 
fun Curia Regis” To art 17 of Magna 
Charta is due the separation of the third law 
court, that of Common Pleas (cml actions), 
which enacts that The Common Pleas shall 
not foUow our court but shaU be held in 
some fixed place ” But the complete separa 
tion of the three bodies by the estabhsh- 
ment of a separate staff of justices for each 
was not accomplished tiH late m the reign of 
Henry III 

The Court of Equity is but another offshoot 
of the Cuna Regis Petitions for redress of the 
hardships often inflicted by the common law 
contmued to be heard by the kmg, in the 
presence of the Pnvy Council As these multi 
plied, it soon became the custom for the Chan- 
cellor to airange them before their submission 
to the king, and reject the more extravagant 
Insensibly, this preliminary sortmg assumed 
greater prommence, till by the reign of 
Richard II it superseded the final examma- 
tion altogether, and the Chancellor’s juris- 
diction took its place among the regular law 
courts 

This fecundity, however, did not alter the 
character, though it impaired the vitality, of 
the Cuna Regis, which, after an mtermittent 
activity durmg the Lancastrian period, was 
organised, on the accession of the Tudors, into 
the Star Chamber, a supreme court, specially 
directed agamst the lawlessness of the great 
feudal houses, and to this day the Rnvy 
Council retains, though it never exercises, 
its ancient judicial competence AlS head of 
the Executive, the Cuna Regis is also the 
lineal ancestor of the present Pnvy Council, 
and its mfimtely more important offspnng, 
the Cabmet 

Stubbs Pref iioBenedictusMlas vol ii (Rolls 
Senes) Heame, Govt of England chap xi 
Stubbs Consti Hist G-neist Eng Vetfa^sungs 
geschichte rxT T? "D T 
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CnrAn, John Philpot {h l1bQ,d 1817), 
was bom of bumble parents at ISTewmarket, 
county C%k, and m 1775 be was called 
to tbe Irisb bar He soon ro&e to emi- 
nence In 1782 be took silk, and in tbe ±ol- 
lowmg year was returned by a friend for a 
close borough m Westmeath He at once 
took up the popular cause in Parbament, 
and was soon recognised as one of tbe most 
brilbant orators in tbe assembly In 1785 
Pitzgibbon, tbe Attorney G-eneral, challenged 
him to a duel, on account of some sarcastic 
words which Curran had uttered about bim 
in P^rHament The duel ended without 
bloodshed, but Fitzgibbon, as Lord Clare, 
throughout his life did his best to rum his 
adversary In Parliament Curran was, m 
abihty at least, if not in position, the leader 
of the Whig party, and as such he strongly 
opposed the measures of Pitt’s government 
with regard to Ireland During the last four 
5 ears of the century Curran’s voice was con- 
stjSSitly heard, both in the courts, defendmg 
the leaders of the rebelhon, and m Parliament, 
loudly protestmg against the Union Tbe un- 
dymg hatred ot Lord Clare almost reduced 
Curran to beggary, smce it was a recognised 
fact that he had no chance of winmng a case 
in Lord Clare’s court, and practice rapidl;^ 
left the great orator However, m 1806, 
when Fox came mto power, and Ponsonbj 
became Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Curran 
was appomted Master of the Polls 3h 
1814 he retired on a pension He then 
visited Paris and London, where he became 
acquainted with Home Tooke, Sheridan, and 
Lord Erskme, his onl> rival in eloquence at 
the English bar He spent the last few y ears 
of his life partly m Lreland, partly in this 
country , but his health was gradually break- 
ing down, and m his enfeebled state his mind 
gave waj , and he put an end to his hfe at 
Chelsea on the 1 3th Oct , 1 8 1 7 “ Mr Curran’s 
place at the Irish bar,” says his biographer, 
‘has not ever been approached smce his 
departure There is no man, not merely 
next him, but near him ” 

Phillips Life of CuDan Plowden, Eist of 
h eland Mooie Life of Fitzgei aid Hardy Life 
of Olwbilemont Grattan sirtjle Proude JE7/tsflisjhr 
in Ireland 

Customs first appear m England in the 
thirteenth centur’^, as the duties levied on 
wine, wool, and general merchandise The 
tax on wine, which was tajjdh in kind, was 
called pillage Wool, the chief source of 
English wealth, was often made the subject of 
violent extortion, and the exorbitant toll taken 
on it was called the maletote General 
merchandise was subject to an admhiem toll 
By the Great Charter, art 41, the kmg 
promised hbert> of trade according to the 
ancient and lawful customs, without an;y male- 
totes Much uncertainty prevailed as to the 
amount which should be levied on merchan- 
dise^ until the first Parliament of Edward I , 


1275, granted the kmg a fixed amount on 
wool, skms, and leather, which is called the 
•eustwna magna et antiqua This grant is the 
constitutional foundation of the customs 
To this grant the kmg, m the Confirmatio 
Cartarum, 1297, promises to conform He 
did not consider that he broke his word 
b^ making an arrangement with the foreign 
merchants for the payment of higher duties 
both on the export of wool, &c , and on the 
import of wine and other merchandise This 
mcrease was called the pari or nova eustwna 
It was abohshed and restored in the reign of 
Edward II , and m the next reign became 
part of the ordmar;^ rei enue, and was recog- 
nised by statute The popularity which 
attended the early part of the French war 
caused Parhament to grant the kmg extra- 
ordinary and oppressive customs on wool, 
which amounted to the maletote A statute 
of 1340 provided that this exaction should not 
be made a precedent, and that the kmg 
should take no duties without the consent of 
his Parliament During the latter part of 
his reign he obtamed mcreased customs by 
arrangement with the merchants At last, 
after a considerable struggle, all such 
arrangements were, m 1362, declared illegal 
In the first half of the fourteenth century 
the customs on wme and merchandise were 
taken at a certam rate per tun and per pound, 
b^ special agreement with merchants and 
towns These customs were, in 1373, made 
the subject of a grant b> Parliament, and are 
then called tunnage and poundage From 
the fourth year of Henrj IV to the ninth 
y ear of William III the duty per pound on 
all export and import merchandise except 
wool, &c , was Is , and for this cause the term 
subsidy came to denote a general duty of 
o per cent Henry V first received the 
grant of tunnage and poundage for life, and 
this grant was made to all subsequent sove- 
rei^s until the reign of Charles I In spite 
of the settlement of the right to levj customs, 
both Mary and Ehzabeth acted on their own 
authoritj in the matter Yet so trifling was 
the exaction in either case, that the very m- 
novations of these queens seemed to acknow- 
ledge the strength of the claim which 
Parhament had so long upheld James added 
fresh “ impositions,” as these arbitrary cus- 
toms were called These impositions were 
resisted, but were declared legal by the 
judges in ^atei's Case Their decision was 
followed by the production in 1608 of a new 
book of rates, which added imposition to the 
amount of ^70,000 to the lawful customs 
Against this usurpation the Commons 
vigorously protested. When Charles came to 
the throne, the Commons, for the first time in 
two hundred y ears, would not grant tunnage 
and poundage to the king for life The king 
levied the tax without the grant, and (1628) 
seized the goods of the merchants who refused 
to pay it In 1640, howeier, an Act was 
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passed (16 Oar I , c 8), declaring that no such 
payments ought to he imposed without com 
mon consent in Parhament At the Restora- 
tion the customs were agam granted to the 
kmg for Me, and a hook of rates was 
authorised hy Parliament and signed hy the 
Speaker The settlement of the re\ enue after 
the Revolution closed the history of the 
political importance of the customs By 
9 Anne, c 6, tunnage and poundage became 
part of the national mcome, and was made 
hahle for the public debt , and m the reign of 
George II the last remnant of the old 
customs was obhterated by the purchase of 
the right of prisage from the Duke of Grafton, 
to whose family it had been granted The 
s) stem of levying customs b} books of rates, 
which often caused confusion and loss, was 
abohshed by 27 Geo III , c 13, the Customs 
Consohdatton Act, which provided a simple 
and uniform scheme of taxation Smce that 
date several alterations have been made m 
the customs Among these changes, the most 
remarkable are those effected by the Customs 
Im%ff Ammidment Act of 1860 This was 
the result of a treaty with France, and by the 
reduction of the duty on wme effected by Mr 
Gladstone, it has made the light wines of 
France cheap in England Beneficial as this 
Act has been, it falls short m two respects of 
the highest standard of policy as regards 
customs It made the regulation of our 
finances the subi|ect of a treaty with a foreign 
country, and it mtroduced an element of un- 
certamty into a tax, by levjung the duty on 
wme m proportion to the alcohol it contamed 
The whole subject of duties on merchandise 
is regarded m a different hght now to that 
which, ruled our pohcy in connection with the 
customs a century and a half ago Then 
taxes on commodities were imposed with a 
view to protectmg native mdustry, and to 
benefit particular trades Now the only 
principle which causes them imposition is the 
necessity of obtaining revenue, and no idea 
exists of trying to favour home produce at the 
expense of the foreign producer It was also 
widely held that a nation acted wisely m 
prohibiting or checking the export of useful 
commodities, and for this reason m early 
times the export customs formed the pnncipal, 
and even m later tunes a considerable, part 
of the taxes on merchandise Sir R Walpole 
saw the fallacy of this theory, and made a 
step towards free trade bj abohshmg m one 
year duties on 106 exports and 38 imports 
The system, of drawhuclcs, ongmally looked 
on simply as a means of encouragmg our 
shipping, has now been perfected by allowmg 
the repayment of the whole import duty on 
the re-exportation of foreign goods By the 
use of bonded warehouses, the merchant is 
enabled to pay the custom at the tune most 
convenient to himself This system was con 
ceived by Sir R Walpole, and earned out m 
180S, The management of the customs is m 


the hands of a chairman and a board of 
commissioners (6 Geo 17 , c 10^, who are 
under the control of the Commissioners of the 
Treasury 

Stubbs Const Histoiy, c xvii McCulloch s 
Smith 8 Wealth of Nations McCulloch’s itict of 
Commerce [W H ] 

CtLstos Rotnloriiiii is an officer of 
great antiquity who serves the function of 
keeper of the records of the sessions of a 
coimty Acts were passed m 37 Henry VIII 
(lo45) and 3 & 4 Ed VI (1549) considerably 
liimtmg his importance, and the office was 
finally regulated m 1688 He mtfist be a 
justice of the peace, and of the quorum, and 
IS now usually the lord-heutenant of a county , 
though the two offices are quite distinct 
the one being mihtary, the other civil 

Cutcli is a native state of India which 
forms a penmsula to the south of Scinde 
The Rao of Outch entered mto an agxee- 
ment with the East India Company in lgfi9, 
and concluded treaties with Great Britain in 
1816 Piracy was largely carried on by the 
inhabitants, and on this account, and in 
order to check the misgovernment of the 
provmce, the English intervened and de- 
posed the Rao By a treaty with Great 
Bntam made in 1822, the country became 
tributary to England, and received a Resi- 
dent appomted by the Bombay government 

Outhbert, St {d 687), was in all pro- 
bability a native of Nortbumbna, and born 
in the district which afterwards became the 
Lotbians Early m Me he became a monk, 
and afterwards prior, at Melrose, under its 
first abbot, Eata, one of the disciples of 
Aldan, and followed him when he was trans- 
ferred to Ripon Subsequently, Eata was 
appomted Abbot of Lmdisfame, and Cuthbert 
accompanied him tbitber as prior, whence he 
retired to a hermitage on the adjacent island 
of Fame At the entreaties of E^^d of 
Northumbria he quitted his retreat and 
allowed himself to be consecrated Bishop of 
Lmdisfame by Archbishop Theodore (685) 
Before his death, he agam retired to his 
seclusion at Fame, where he died, March 20, 
687 Cuthbert’s Me while at Melrose and 
Lmdisfame was one long missionar> effort 
He travelled over all northern Northumbria, 
and converted great numbers from heathen- 
ism His faficfe? was very great m the north, 
and many mirac^^ were ascribed to his relics 
Throughout the Middle Ages his shrine at 
Durham was a great centre of pilgrimage, 
and he contmued to be the favourite saint 
of northern England 

The I/ife of Sb Cuthbert was written by Bede 
and there is another Infe written by an anony 
mous and evidently contemporaneons author 
Beo also Bede s JSeolesiasitoal History 

Cntbred, Kmg of Wessex (740 — 754), 
was a kinsman of JEthelheard, whom he 
succeeded He restored the position of 
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Wessex to what it had been in the days of 
Ini In 743, in conjunction with the Mer- 
cidns, he ^defeated the Bntons In 752 
Cuthred and his people rose against the 
yoke of the Mercians, and utterly defeated 
the Mercian king Ethelhald at Burford, on 
the borders of Oxfordshire and Gloucester- 
shire In the next j-ear he once more de- 
feated the Britons, and died in 7o4 or 755, 
after a prosperous and victorious career 
[Wessex ] 

Cuttaok The country on the Coroman 
del coas| forming the northern portion of 
Orissa, and lying eastward of Berar It was 
conquered by the Mahrattas in 1751, and 
taken from them by the British at the outset 
of the campaign of 1803, the fort of Cuttack 
surrendermg on Oct 14 m that year 

Cutts, John, Lord (d 1707), served with 
gr|^t gallantry m the wars of the reigns 
of vVilliam III and Anne At the battle 
of the Boyne, he led the English regiments 
that had served under the States General, 
and was rewarded by an Irish peerage 
He volunteered for the unfortunate expe- 
dition against Brest He led the forlorn 
hope at the siege of Hamur, and for his utter 
contempt of danger on that occasion obtamed 
the honourable nickname of the Salaman- 
der ” In 1702 he led the stormmg party 
agamst Eort St Michael, the stronghold of 
Yenloo, and at the battle of Blenheim he 
conducted the assault on the village, but was 
repulsed with terrible loss Seemg the 
strength of the opposition, Marlborough 
directed him to keep up a feigned attack, 
while the mam effort was made against the 
French centre In 1705 he was made Com 
mander-in-chief, and one of the Lord Justices 
of Ireland 

Marlborough Dispatches, Macaulay, Hist of 
DngltmdL 

Cwiclielm {h 611, d 636) was the son of 
Cynegils, King of the West Saxons, and for 
some time shared the throne of his father 
Jealous of the power of Edwm of North- 
umbria, in 626 he sent off one of his ser- 
vants with a poisoned dagger to murder that 
king, whose life was saved only by the devo- 
tion of his dependant, Edmer Two years 
later Cwichelm and his fatlw were worsted 
in a battle near Cirenee^wlby the Mercian 
king Penda In 636 Cwichelm was baptised 
at Dorchester by Binnus, and died the same 
year 

Cym'belme (Cunobelin) was a British 
chief, whose capital was at Camulodunum 
(Colchester) and who, from the number of 
coins bearmg his name, seems to have been a 
very powerful prmce [Coinage ] It is said 
that one of his sons, Admmius, rebelled 
against hTm^ and havmg been banished, by 


his father, sought aid from the Emperor 
Cahgula Another of his sons was the weU- 
known Caractacus 

Dio Cassius "Wnght The Celt, the JRoman, and 
the Saxon 

Cymry is the native name of the Welsh 
[Celts , Britons Wales ] There are ob- 
jections to the very common use of this word 
in a more general sense m contrast to Gael, 
as denoting that great branch of the Celtic 
race of which the Welsh are the type 

Ehy«3 Celtic Britain who suggests Brythons 
as a better term for the generic sense of Cymry 

Cynegils, King of Wessex (611 — 643), 
was the son of Ceolric, and nephew of Ceol- 
wuK, whom he succeeded His son or brother, 
Cwichelm, seems to have been associated 
with him m the government In 614 they 
fought agamst the Britons at Bampton, 
and routed them They appear to have 
been hard pressed by the Northumbrians 
and Mercians, under Edwin and Penda 
respective!} In 628 Penda attacked Ciren- 
cester, and a treaty was made there which 
probably circumscribed the boundaries of 
Wessex on the north-west In 635 C}Tiegils 
was converted to Christiamty by Binnus, and 
was baptised at Dorchester, his sponsor being 
the Northumbnan king Oswald, who after- 
wards became his son-m law 

Cynewulf, Kmg of Wessex (765 ^ — 
784 ''), was descended from Cerdic, and became 
kmg on the deposition of Sigebert He en 
gaged in several hard-fought though success- 
ful, conflicts with the Britons, but at what 
place and m what year we are not informed 
He had a formidable rival m Offa of Mercia, 
and in 777 the stronghold of Bensmgton 
(near WaUmgford) was captured by that kmg 
In 784 (?) Cynewulf was murdered at 
Merton, m Surrey, by Cyneheard, the 
brother of the former kmg, Sigebert This 
tragedy is very finely related m the Anglo- 
Saxon Ch7omcle, and the story is, as usual, 
amphfied by Henr} of Huntmgdon 

Cynric {d 560 P), the son of Cerdic, seems 
to have been recognised as Kmg of the West 
Saxons, conjomtl} with his father, in 619 
He extended his kingdom after his father’s 
death to the west and north, defeating the 
Britons at Old Sarum, and afterwards fighting 
a drawn battle with them at a place which 
has been plausibly identified with Banbur} 


D 

Bacres, Leonard, op Naworth {d 1581, 
“ of the crooked back,” a powerful gentleman 
of Northumberland, and the inheritor of the 
lands of Naworth Dacres was pnv} to the 
CatholicEebellion of the North m 1569, though 
he did not take an active part m xt, and even 
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sided witli the royahsts when he saw all was 
lost His arrest was, nevertheless, ordered, hut 
could not he earned into execution, owing to 
the large number of men who assembled at 
Naworth to protect its lord On the first op- 
portunity Dacres escaped into Scotland, and 
subse(iuently 3 omed the Duke of Alva’s army 
m the Low Countnes 

Aiken, MusdbetTi Sadler State Papers 

BacreSy Lord op Hurstmoncealx (d 
1541) (Lord Dacres of the South), was a 
young nobleman who, in company with 
several fnends, had engaged in a deer stealing 
expedition to the jiark of an unpopular neigh 
hour Dunng the afiray which ensued one 
of the foresters was killed, and the whole 
party were brought up for trial, and a verdict 
of Wilful murder was returned Despite all 
the efforts of Dacres’s friends, Henry VIII 
would not consent to spare the y oung man’s 
life, saying he would deal out equal justice to 
all ranks Lord Dacres was accordmgly 
executed in 1541 

Bsegsastan, or Bawston, was the scene 
of the great victory won by Ethelfrith of 
Northumbria (1603) over Aidan, King of the 
Scots, who was followed by a large force of 
Insh Piets and Bntons Ethelfnth was 
assisted by the Dalnads, and gamed a signal 
victory Daegsastan is piobabl> Dawston m 
Eoxburghshire 

Balhousie^ 9th Earl op (5 1770, d 
1838), distmguished himselt as a soldier 
in the earher y ears of his hfe Eor his ser- 
vices in the Erench War, and especially at 
the battle of Waterloo he was raised to a 
peerage m the Dmted Kingdom In 1816 he 
was appointed G-ovemor of Nova Scotia, and 
four years later Governor-General of Canada 
More of a soldier than a statesman, he failed 
to concihate the democratic party, who were 
clamouring for reforms About this time a 
select comihittee of the House of Commons 
declared the grievances of the Canadians to 
he real, and m 1828 Lord Dalhousie was 
recalled 

BaBioxisiey James Andrew Brown -Eam 
SAY, 1st MARauis and IOtk Earl op (d 1812, 
d 1860), was the third son o± the nmth Earl 
of Dalhousie, and was educated at Harrow 
and Oxford, where he had for hia feUow- 
students Lord Canning and Lord Elgm, his 
successors in the Indian Viceroyalty He 
entered the House of Commons young, hut 
was soon called to the Dpper House, on his 
fathers death Under Sir Eohert Peel’s 
ministry he was successivelv Vice-President 
and President (1844) of the Board of Trade — 
a post m which he perhaps did more than any 
other statesman for the development of our 
railway system On the faE of Sir Bohert 
Peel’s government he did not quit office, hut 
was soon appointed Governor General of 
India (1848) It was a tune of great peril for 


Bnti&h India, where the Sikhs were threaten 
mg much trouble, and m such an emergency 
D^ousie determmed to he on tllB scene of 
danger After the victories of GocJjerat and 
Moultan, he re-organised the government of 
the Punjaub, and m 1852, by the capture of 
Pegu, completed the frontier of British 
Burmah The remainder of his term of office 
was occupied m consolidating the great 
empire under his rule Oude and Nagpore, 
m addition to Pegu and the Punjauh, were 
brought directly under our government, while 
the Civil Service was more and ihorq thrown 
open to all natuial bom subjects of the crown, 
English and Hmdoo alike The admmistrative 
departments received fresh energy from his 
reforms, and the railway system, the tele- 
graph, and education were fostered by his 
care Under the strain of such work his 
health began to fail, and m 18o6 he resigned 
office, and soon afterwards left Calcutta for 
Europe The Indian Mutiny, which 
swiftly followed his resignation, was by 
captious critics of the time attributed to his 
passion for change hut Parliament passed a 
vote of thanks to him for his ser\ices, and the 
government showed its sense of his merits by 
creating him a marqms He died soon after his 
return to England, while stiff comparatively 
a young man, m Dec , 1860 

Duke of Argyle, India under Dalhousie a/nd 
Carming 

Bailing, Lord Appendix } 

Balriada — M-Miada, “ the home of the 
descendants of Riada ” — ^was (1) a district in 
Ireland, mcludmg the northern half of county 
Antrim, apj®,rently one of the oldest settle- 
ments of the Scots among the Piets of Ulster, 
(2) the name given to the district of Argyle- 
shire, settled by the immigrant Scots from 
Ireland [Eor the history of the Kingdom of 
Kalriada^ see article on Scots ] 

Skene, Celtic Scotland, vol i ^ 

Balry, The Battle op, was an en- 
gagement fought between John of Lorn, a 
relation of Comyn, and Robert Bruce In 
this engagement the Scottish kmg distin- 
gui^^ himself by the skiff with which he 
moved back his armoured kmghts from the 
swarm of half -naked Highlanders, who made 
the attack upon ^ound that was essentially 
unfavourable operations of cavalry 

Balr3rmple, Sir Hew (5 1750, d 1830), 
ohtamed an ensign’s commission in the 31st 
Regiment m 1762 After holdmg various 
other commands, he was in 1806 appointed 
Governor of Gibraltar, where he remained 
until August, 1808, when he was placed in 
comn^d of the British army m Portugal 
He Aived at head-quarters the day after 
Wellesl^ s victory at Vimiero, and supei- 
sed^ Burrard, who had already superseded 
Wellesley, and had prevented hnn from 
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takmg full advantage of ius victory On 
Junot’s proposal, terms were very soon made 
hy Dalrym^e with the French, which were 
embodied in the Convention of Cmtra The 
news of that convention was received with the 
loudest indignation in England, and the three 
commanders were recalled, and put on their 
triad Sir Hew was deprived of his command 
but his disgrace was of brief duration, and 
terminated in 1812, when he was restored to 
the r^nk of general, while two 5 ears later he 
was made a baronet In 1818 he was 
appointed Grovernor of Blackness Castle, which 
post he seems to have held up to the time of 
his death [Vimipro , Ciistra ] 

Cunningham Eminent Englishmen Ifapier, 
Peninsular War 

Balr3rmplei Sir James [Stair, Vis- 
count ] 

Balr3rmple, Sir John [Stair, 2nd Vis- 
count 1 

Balrymple, Davxd [Hailes, Lord ] 

Balrymple, Sir James, Master of Stair 
(b 1619, d 1695), was one of the commis- 
sioners sent to London (1689) to offer the crown 
of Scotland to Wilham III He was an able 
and unscrupulous man, so unpopular that the 
Scotch Parhament endeavoured to pass a 
measure disquahfymg him from holding 
office, on the ground that he had assailed the 
liberties of the countrv in the previous reigns 
His name will, owing to the oiders issued by 
him as Secretary for Scotland, ever be execrated 
in history, in connection with the Massacre 
of Glencoe (q ^ ) After an inquiry into the 
matter, he was severely censured by the 
Estates, who “begged that his Majesty 
would give such orders concerning him as he 
might deem necessary for the vmdication of 
his government ” Lord Macaulay calls him 
“ one of the first men of his time — a jurist, a 
statesman, a fine scholar, an eloquent orator,” 
and considers that his treacherous cruelty to 
the Macdonalds arose from the fact that 
regarding them as he did in the hght of 
enemies of law, of industry, and of trade, he 
came altogether to forget the turpitude of 
the means in the excellence of the end 

Balxrymple, Sir John (5 1726, d 1810), 
was bom in Edinburgh, educated at Cam- 
bridge, and became an advocat^ at the Scotch 
bar, and afterwards a judge of the Scotch 
Exchequer He wrote, besides some legal 
works, Mmnoiis of Great Britain from the 
last Parliament of CJiai les II to the Battle of 
La Mogue, 3 vols ,1771 

Balziel, Thomas, General {d 1685 ?), 
distinguished himself as an officer on the 
royal side in the Parliamentary wars ^He 
was taken prisoner at the battle of Worcester, 
and sent as a prisoner to the Tower, froi^ 
which, however, he managed to escape to 


Muscovy, where he served against the Poles and 
Tartars After the Restoration, he returned 
home (I660), and was appomted commander- 
in-chief of Charles II ’s forces in Scotland — 2 u 
post which he held till his death, excepting 
for the few days when he was superseded by 
the Duke of Monmouth, whom Dalziel is said 
to have refused to serve He defeated the 
Covenanters at the battle of Pentland Hills 
(1666), onl> losing five men on his side, and 
after this victory is said b> Burnet to have 
“acted the Muscovite too grossly,’ threaten- 
ing to spit and roast all the disaffected 
Alter the battle of Bothwell Bridge (1679), 
General Da^ziel arrived at the ro^al camp 
wnth his commission renewed, and reproached 
the Duke of Monmouth for his lemency to- 
wards the insurgents He was remarkable 
for the eccentricity of his appearance, and at 
London, whither he always went once a j ear 
to kiss the king’s hand, drew around him a 
rabble of boys to stare at his huge white 
beard, which, not havmg been shaved since 
the death oi Charles I , reached to his waist 
He died soon after the accession of James II , 
in the >ear I680 or 1686 

Smith Memoirs 0 / Crichton Burnet Bistory 
of his Own Time Granger, Biogi ajyhical History 

B’Amory, Roger (d 1322), mamed one 
of the three sisters of Gilbert of Clare, Earl 
of Gloucester In 1317, when war broke 
out between the Earls of Lancaster and 
Warenne, Roger joined with the Earl of 
Pembroke to obtain supremacy in the king’s 
councils In 1320 Lancaster received his 
help in his attack upon the Spencers , and 
his name is included in a list of peers who 
received pardon for any illegalities they might 
have committed in bringing the favourites to 
justice (1321) His quarielwith the younger 
Spencer was probablj due to their joint 
claims m the Gloucester inheritance for 
they had married sisters Later in the same 
jear, when Edward II took arms, Roger 
D’Amory was one of the first to feel the 
effects of the kmg’s recov ered strength 
His castles were attacked, and before long he 
fell into the hands of his enemies at Xutbury — 
a misfortune which he did not long survive 

Banegeld, The, was a tax of two 
shiUmgs on each hide of land, and was levied 
primarily as a tribute for the Danes, though 
it continued long after the occasion for which 
it was first levied had passed away It seems 
originally to have been a tax on cultivated 
lands, and to have been first levied in the 
times of Ethelred II , probably for the first 
time in 991 Edward the Confessor abolished 
it, but William the Conqueror seems to have 
revived it again at a threefold rate of six 
shilhngs the hide (1084) This tax was con- 
tinued until the reign of Henry II An im- 
position apparently almost identical m cha- 
racter with the Danegeld, of two shillings on 
the hide, formed one of the earhest points of 
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dispute between Henry II and Becket in 1 163 , 
and as from tbis very year the Danegeld 
ceased to be a distinct item in the king’s 
revenue, it is inferred that the Danegeld was 
thus abolished by the energetic opposition of 
the archbishop From this time it was for 
some years represented in the accounts b> a 
tax, under the name of donum, or auxxlium 
[Aid], which, according to Dr Stubbs, was 
still levied on a new computation of h%dage, 
till under Richard I it acquired the new 
name of carucag& (q v ) 

Stubhs Const Hist Freeman, Norman Con 
quest vol iv 

Bauelagh. (Danelaw, or Denalagl) 
The name given to that part of England 
where Danish blood, customs, and laws had 
to a greater or less extent modified, or 
usurped the place of, the corresponding 
Anghan features Roughly speaking, we 
ma;y say that the Dani&h influence gradually 
lessened as the distance from Yorkshire in- 
creased The extent of Daneland varied 
at di:fferent periods The great stretch of 
country that was in later times included under 
the general name of the Danelagh seems to 
have been due to three, if not four, different 
colonisations First came the settlement m 
Deira, which, beginning with the conquest of 
York m 867, was consummated whenHalfden 
separated from the southern h&te in 87o, 
and next year divided Deira among his host 
The southern part of this province maj be 
considered as the very heart of the settle- 
ment, the district where the Danes were most 
numerous Here the typical Danish endings 
ihorpe and caster ana occur m the 
greatest profusion But the Danes do not 
appear to have spread into Lancashire in 
any numbers, and the Horse names in 
Cumberland and ’Westmoreland axe pro- 
bably due to invasions of another fame 
and family Kor ^o the Danes seem to 
have colonised blyond the Tees Across 
this boundary nv%r, with a few excep- 
tions, the and the hams are the 

rule, and it is said that only four hys are 
to be fojihd north of the last-named river 
Beyond itl' banks are Chester-le Street and 
Chestqrwoo^ , Stockton and Middleham take 
the place of Doncaster, Whitby, andBarwick 
But even within the more strictly Danish 
districts of the north, we must not suppose an 
extirpation of the Anghan inhabitants These, 
being very near by blood and languid to their 
conquerors, came in merely as new lords, with- 
out any violent change, to an entirel> fresh 
state of things So Gollingham lies close by 
Hetherby and Alverthorpe by Wakefield, and 
Chester House not verv far from North Aller 
ton The second great Danish colony was that 
of Lincoln, which seems to have spread down 
to the borders of Holland (a distnct distinctly 
non Danish in its local nomenclature), and is 
marked by the same generH features as the 


colony m Deira, only in a less degree The 
heart of this settlement seems to have been 
in the Lmdsey uplands The panition of this 
part of the country took place probably in 
877 The colonisation of Lindsey seems 
to be distinct from that which included 
Leicester, Nottingham, Derby, and North- 
ampton, and which, in some parts, even 
extended a few miles bejond Watling Street 
In later years this settlement appears in 
history as embracmg Lincoln, and is then 
known as the “ Five Boroughs ” The fourth 
and last important Danish conquest was that 
of East Anglia and Essex But here the 
colonisation must have been very slight The 
fa pical Danish endings are comparatively rare 
both in Norfolk and Suffolk, and there is only 
one district that is largely characterised by the 
hy termination that lying round the mouth 
of the Y are Such were the three or four great 
divisions of#ie Danish settlements in Eng- 
land, and their furthest extent is marked by 
the Tieaty of Wedmore between Alfreaand 
Guthrum, as up the Thames to the Lee, along 
the Lee to its source, then to Bedford, and 
thence up the Ouse to Watling Street But 
the whole of this territory can never have 
been in any strict sense Damsh, and the 
greater part was gradually won back, and in- 
corporated with the West Saxon monarchy 
Under Edwaid the Elder, the greater part of 
Mercia and Essex was recovered , East Anglia 
submitted in 921, as did the Danish earldom of 
Northampton, while in 941, the Five Boroughs 
were finally won for the West Saxon crown 
Meanwhile, the Danish kingdom of the 
north had been tottering, and was deprived 
of its mdependence by Edred (854) 

There are, unfortunately, very few materials 
remaining from which to reconstruct the 
special features even of those di\ isions of the 
Danelagh where the Scandinavian influence 
was strongest The two great settlements of 
Deira and Lindsey were divided into ridings, 
or tiithings, and these again sub-divided 
into wapentalces — a term which corresponds 
with the hundreds of the south The court 
of the trithing was superior to that of the 
wapentake, and this arrangement has been 
considered to point to a systematic di\ision of 
the land, more especially as, in Yorkshire, all 
three ridings converge towards the town of 
York In Domesday, Leicestershire, Notting- 
hamshire, andJDerbyshire appear as divided 
into wapentak^, but the trithing, as was to 
be expected, is not to be found in these 
counties Northamptonshire and Rutland 
had both wapentakes and hundreds, while 
the East Anglian counties had neither 
trithing nor wapentake East Anglia was for 
a fame governed by its own Danish king, as 
was Deira in the north , but there does not 
appear to have been any such dignity in 
Lindsey or the Five Boroughs, though each of 
the five towns may have had its own army, 
with its own earl, and the occurrence of 
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twelve lawmen m Lincoln and Stamford may 
perhaps point to a similar form of go\ein- 
ment in Lf\ester and the other two towns 
The diifeience in law between Danish and 
West Saxon Britain cannot haie been ver} 
great “ The customs of compurgation, wer- 
geld, and other pecuniaiy compositions for 
the breach of the peace, were common to 
both races But, while by Alfreds tieaty 
with Guthrum, English and Danes were in 
East Anglia reckoned equally deai, in Yoik- 
shire, the wcrg eld of the Damsh hold was gi eater 
than that of the Anghin or Saxon thegn, 
Mr Robertson considcis that the Northern 
Dines “eradicated everj- vestige of pioprie- 
tarj rights in the distiicta actuaPy colonised,” 
whereas the E 4 stern Danes quietlj settled down 
alongside of the earher Anglian inhabitants 
and Dr Stubbs has noticed how full} the 
allodial tenme must have been remstated in 
Yorkshire and Eist Angha But m any 
cas^ howe\ei trifling they may haie been, 
certain easily recognisable distinctions did 
separate the law s and customs of the Danelagh 
from those of Mercia and Wessex It is to 
this fact that Edgar alludes when he wills 
that “ with the Danes, such laws should stand 
as they best may choose , ’ or, again, when he 
bids the Danes inflict punishment “ accordmg 
to their law ” Canute recognises the same 
distinction, which re appears even after the 
Conquest till it \anishes away during the 
wars of Stephen With Henrv II the king’s 
3 ustice was in ever} land, and the historians 
of his reign, in using the term show them- 
sehes uncertain what shires belong to this 
division 

The following are the shires reckoned in 
the Danelagh at different periods — Ic orkshire, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Nottinghamshire, Lm- 
colnshire, Leicestershire, Derbj shire, Rutland, 
Noithamptonshire, Cambiidgeshire, Hunting- 
donshire, Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, 
Hertfordshire [Danes ] 

Robertson, Scotland 'under Tiei Eaihj Kings 
Stubbs Constitutional Ristoiy Fieeman Noi 
wan Conquest Green T?ie Conquest of England 
Thorpe Ancient Laws and I'n»fiintes of England 
Worsaae Banes in England I Tajloi Woidsand 
Places Streatfeild, Lincolnshii e and the Danes 
[T A A] 

Banes (also called Northmen, or Wirings) 
are generically the ScandinaMan fieeboote^s 
and immigiants (not onl} those from Den- 
maik proper), whose incursions and settle- 
ments fill a laige space m English history 
from the eighth to the ele^ enth century 

Mr Eieeman has distingmshed three stages 
of Danish invasion, in which the objects were 
plunder, settlement, and conquest respectively 
(1) The first stage begins with the de’vasta 
tion of Noithumbna, in 787 Every yeai saw 
fresh swaims of pirates pillaging the coasts, 
and sometimes penetrating far inland Not 
only England, but all Northern Europe, was 
exposed to these inroads, and as the triumphs 
H/st -12 


of Charles the Great had made access to 
Noith Germany difficult, it was by sea that 
the} commonl} went on their foiaA s Their 
object was maml} plundci Settlement or 
conquest was impossible Scandinaiia was 
cut up into so man} pett} states, that the 
necessai} degree of cohesion was hard!} }et 
obtamable lor combmed eftoi’ts bated 
with boot}, the sea-kings returned to then 
native dales and fjords, to sally foith again 
at the appioach of summer Eieice heathens 
as }et, the} destio}ed ever} Chiistian shiine 
and sanctuai}, spiead univeisal misei} and 
want, and added a new and teiiible danger to 
the man} teiiois of eaily media3\al times 
(2) Within a centui} of the fiist inioads 
of the Wikings, a gieat levolution in Scandi- 
navia began a new eia Gieat kings arose in 
the north, who subjected to themselves the 
wude distiicts that became known as Noiway, 
Sweden, and Denmaik The jails oi petty 
kinglets who ruled each hat ad (distiict or 
count}) of Scandinavia weie crushed into de- 
pendence on a new centialising national pow er 
Haiold the Fan bailed (Haifagr) in Norwa}, 
Gorm the Old m Denmaik, raised themselves 
bv sheer peisonal vigoui into the position of 
kings of the whole land Eric of Upsala, to 
a lesser extent, made evei} district of Sweden 
and Gottland acknowledge the political and 
religious supxemac} of the piotector of the 
great sanctuar} of Upsala It was the same 
piocess that was consolidating England into 
a smgle state, and which afteiwaids became 
the source of the national idea But as m 
England and Germam , the new development 
proved a deadl} foe to the pnmitiv e Teutonic 
polity, which had survived till the eighth 
centuT} in Scandinavia, just as it had been de 
sciibed by Tacitus in the first centur} in Ger 
many All conseivative instincts revolted 
against the degiadation of the sovereign jail 
to the condition of peisonal subordination to 
the new monaich The best and biavest of 
the Noithmen abandoned their native land, 
and sought to wm by their swoids a new 
home foi their oldpolit} Hertce the gieat 
Scandinavian migi itions of the ninth century 
Agam the Northmen poured into England, 
seeking, hke the English themselves thiee 
centuries eailier, a definite settlement The 
second half of the mnth centui} is the limit 
of this period, at its close half Biitain was 
Danish The formidable alliance of Danes 
and West Welsh, which Egbert ciushed at 
Hengestesdun, peihaps maiks the beginning 
of the change Undei Ethelred I of W essex 
the ciisis was reached Between 867 and 869 
Noithumbna, long distracted b} anarchy, 
accepted as monarch the dependent of the 
pagan invaders In 868 Meicia was overrun, 
and in 870 the martjidom of the sainted King 
Edmund attested the completeness of their 
conquest of Eist Anglia In 871 the ruling 
kmgdom of the West Saxons was mvaded 
A brilliant series of haid-f ought battles 
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taught the invader that Wessex tos not so 
easy a piey as the subject states When 
Ethelred died in the middle of the contest, 
his hi other Alfied kept up the struggle He 
succeeded in dealing his own teiiitoij at the 
expense of the overlordship won b} Egbeit 
But Delia, Northumbiia, and East -£iglia 
were legulailj occupied and sj mmetiically 
divided among the conqueiois with the same 
numeiical piecision as marks the allotment of 
Iceland A fiesh invasion of Wessex in 87b 
reduced Alfred to the lowest pitch of degia 
dation, but his maivellous re\u\al led to the 
Treat} of Wedmore, that aclmowledged the 
status quo, and ga\e the Danes all the land 
north east of Watling Street (^ e , Chester to 
Hertford), and the Lea and Lower Thames 
Within this Danelagh a new Scandinavia 
aiose, and a new swarm of haj adsLonung} , 
like Guthoim of East Anglia, seemed to undo 
the work of the Pendas and Edwins Noith 
of Deira an English line continued to reign 
in Bamboiough While this was going on 
in England, other settlements were being 
effected in the noith and west Fresh swarms 
of Wikmgs who fled “fiomthe t}’Tann}, of 
Haiold Fairhair,” colonised the Oikne}S, 
Shetland, Faroe, Hebrides, and the southern 
isles as far as Man, and in Sutheiland and 
Caithness effected a settlement on the main- 
land Indignant at their deseition, Harold 
went in person to subdue them to his swa} 
The boldest sought a remoter home in the 
hitherto desert Iceland, and thence in Green- 
land and Vinland (Massachusetts) aie said to 
have established the fiist European colonies m 
the New World Otheis went to the east coast 
of Ireland, where such names as Waterford 
and Wexford perpetuate the memory of the 
Wiking state? Thence they inflicted sea ere 
blows on Walel and Stiathcl} de The abun 
danct df ptds, holmy and in the region 
round Malf ord Savdp. testifies that the wander- 

S sek-king Ibimd amidst deep inlets of 

h-w^tert^pM the hkehess of the fjords 
of h'^s not™Rhoigke Faintertiaces of a pos 
sibie sdt|^i#&lrfc in Anglesea, clearer ones of 
an oceiip*^tiOnl!)ihthe lands round Solwa} Fii th, 
mark the '^biijuit} of the sea-kings’ ravages 
Sometilhes, as in the Orkne}s and Shetlands, 
and in the extreme noi^h of Scotland, they 
drove awaj the old Celtic inhahifants In 
others the} displa} ed that capacity fona^iim 
lation with the subject race that always marked 
their descendants Outside the bounds of 
Biitam similar colonising bands won Nor- 
mand} from the Carolmgs, and effected smaller 
settlements on other parts of the Gaulish 
coast Eastwards over the Baltic, Rurik and 
his Wikmgs founded a djmasty in Russia, 
whence the waranger earned the terror of the 
Scandma\uan name to the court of the Eastern 
Ccesars The Peace of Wedmore began a new 
peiiod in the relation between English and 
Danes For a centur} we hear little of fresh 
invasions from he}ond sea, hut a constant 


war went on between the Danes in England 
and the West Saxon monarchs who endea- 
vouied to subdue them Even tlio constant 
devastations of the “black pagans,” which 
laid waste Cailisle, and harried with feaitul 
effects Wales after the death of Howel Dh i, 
were the woik mostl}. of Danish settlers in 
Ireland, or of colomsts among the Br}dihons 
themselves The steps of this new struggle 
aie as follows Allied rested content with 
the acknowledgment of his overloidship and 
the lecognition of Chiistiamt} among the 
Danish settlers Edwaid the Eldei and his 
sister iLthelflaed, the “ Lad} of the Meicians,” 
went a step faithei by building a stiong line 
of foitiess along the fiontier of the Danelagh, 
which jirevented fuither invasions of Wessex 
and West Saxon Meicia, and were starting 
points for the subjection of the sons of the 
Wikmgs Athelstan exceeded this h} estab- 
lishing fiiendl} relations with the piinces of 
Scandinavia, b} defeating the gieat confe- 
deiac} of Danes and Celts at Brunanburh, £nd 
b} heginnmg the direct re conquest of the 
lands ceded at Wedmoie Edied, or Dunstan 
his ministei, completed the piocess b} the 
conquest of Northumbiia and the assumption 
of imperial titles Edgar, called fiist to 
power b} the noithem and Danish half of the 
nation, consolidated the piocess b} renewing 
the libeial, }et effectual, policy of Dunstan 
Under him, the Danes became Englishmen, 
and the Danelagh a meiel> legal distinction 
The re-conquest was thus completed With 
Ethelred the Unready evei} thing went 
wiong, and befoie long the dangeis of the 
eighth and ninth centur} veie revived hv 
fresh plunderings of new Wiking hordes from 
Scandinavia But the fiist stage thus renewed 
soon led to the second coming hack, and the 
kings of the north were now too powerful to 
brook subjects establishing new Noimandies 
or Icelands at their expense Hence the} 
resolved to take part in these expeditions of 
plunder and settlement, and thus Mr Free 
man’s third stage of political conquest, a 
stage never attained on the Continent, begins 
The King of all Denmark now sets to work 
to conquer all England After man} failuios, 
Swegen succeeded in his attempt, and handed 
down his power to his greater son, Canute, who 
reigned as legal King of England with theassent 
of the English people, which, if formal at first, 
became ultimatel} as real as any such popular 
recognitions were, and was only withdrawn 
when the quarrels and misconduct of Hartha- 
canute and Haiold led to the restoration of 
the West Saxon line m Edward the Confessoi 
The really important Danish penod of 
English history now ends, but Wiking 
forages were still not unknown, and expe- 
ditions of Danish and Noise princes still con- 
tinued for neail} a centuiy In England, the 
great invasion of the heroic Harold Hardrada 
in 1066 might, if successful, have placed 
another Danish dynasty on the throne All 
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through the Conqueror’s reign similai, if 
fainter, as^j^nlts were feared in the nominal 
inteiest of the English cause The extra- 
oidinai) career of Magnus of Norway among 
the Western Isles, ending in his war in Angle- 
sea with the Earls of Chestei and Shiewsbuij, 
in 1098, was the last exploit of the Wikings 
that has any direct relation to English history 
Brian Boroimhe’s victory of Clontaif (1014) 
was the death-blow to the Scandinavian states 
in Ireland But in Scotland, though Caith 
ness was annexed in 1196, it was not till 1263 
that the battle of Laigs put an end to their 
capacity for aggiession, and led to the annex 
ationot the Western Islands to Scotland but 
thej retained their ecclesiastical dependence 
on Trondhjem till the fifteenth centuij-, when 
also the Orkneys and their dependencies weie 
piacticaHj handed over to James III 
Apart fiom the general miseiy and want, 
these plunderings were too irregular to lea\ e 
anj^ deeply seated effects behmd them A 
retrogression towards baibarism, the decline of 
learmng and culture that attended the sack of 
the Mercian abbej^s, a paitial forcing on of the 
feudalising tendency as best adapted for de 
fence, is all that can safely be ascribed to them 
Little positively can be affirmed of the results 
of the Danish Conquest, either on the nation 
genei'all} or on those special districts which 
became Danish by the Treaty of Wedmore 
That they had a bracing effect upon the nation 
can safely be con 3 ectured, but Mr Robertson’s 
argument that “ a greater amount of freedom 
existed in the Danelagh than in Wessex and 
English Mercia ” is based on too imperfect an 
induction to be safely admitted as a proved 
fact Still, there can be no doubt that the 
ad^ent of a new race, whose verj object m 
emigration was to preserve their old Teutomc 
polity unstained by the innovations of Har- 
fdgr, did largely tend to strengthen at a time 
of weakness the traditional, national, and 
Teutonic constitution of England, and so in 
this respect to retard the temtoriahsing 
tendency On the other hand, howe-ver, the 
effect of the increased militarism which 
foreign invasion necessitated was directly 
feudM If the Danes put off the umty of 
England by undoing the work of Offa, Ed- 
win, and Egbert, they made it more certain 
in the endbyT- the effacement of tribal distinc- 
tions, and b'v the consolidation of what re- 
mained English, which directly followed the 
struggle with them But it is* very impro- 
bable that the Danes introduced many definite 
changes in law or custom The peculiar 
usages of the Danelagh may as much be 
Anglian as Danish Anyhow, the fact that 
the Danelagh was a territory, within which 
all of whatever race acknowledged the 
“Danish custom,” shows that absence of 
personal law is important in Enghsh history 
The Danes never dispossessed the Anglian 
population, their institutions, so far as we 
know them, were fundamentally the same as 


the English As soon as the} became Chns- 
tiins they weie piacticall} Englishmen, just 
as the 1^01 mans became Eienchmen, onl} in 
both cases theie was a supenoi ■\ugoui, a sui- 
\ i\ al of the old Wikmg day s Tiaces in local 
nomencldtuie, the substitution of “by ” tor 
“tun,” the “foices,” “nesses,” “folds,” and 
“holms” of Noith England, the diMSion 
into wapentakes and iidings, aie cleaily 
Danish, but such effects aie purely super 
ficial The same thing took a new name 
The wite, the doom, the ealdorman, the fnth, 
became the lahslit, lah, jail, and gnth But 
as the Noithman became Eiench in Normandy , 
so he became Anglian in Meicia and Goidelic 
m Man — which, though the \eiy centre ot 
Norse powei, retains to this day its Celtic 
speech, while half the place-names of the island 
keep their oiigmal form Only in the region 
of government where a thoioughly Norse in- 
stitution was superimposed on a Celtic pohti , 
to the extinction of the latter, is the Danish 
influence clear ly display ed In the Hebrides 
the clans suiviied the Noise jails, although 
the local names betray Norse influence We 
may conjecture that the Danish settlement 
began the senes of events that has made 
South Pembiokeshiie an English-speakmg 
distiict In Orkney and Shetland, Caith- 
ness and Sunderland, alone did the Conquest 
extend so thoioughly as to supersede the 
old language for one which, under later 
influences, easily became Enghsh Though 
great changes follow ed Canute’s domination, it 
IS very hard to say what part of them followed 
on the introduction of Noithem customs and 
institutions E\ en the introduction of huscarls 
added no new element to English de\elop- 
ment No one now believes that Canute s 
“ forest law ” was Danish Canute’s idea of a 
noithem empire could more easily be got from 
the history of Edgui than from any precedents 
of anarchic Scandina-via In fact, England 
had more influence on Denmark and Norway" 
than these latter had on her Caiii^te’s reign is 
of the greatest political importance, as pro- 
ducing on a small scale the same tendencies 
that were afterwards developed to a greater 
extent hj the Noripan Conquest But only 
very indirectly^ can Danish influence he said 
to be a factor in this process The Northern 
antiquaries, who refer every point of siimlanty 
with their own state to Danish influence on 
England, ignore how much both have in 
common, and the assimilative capacity of a 
barbarous but Mgoious race in contact with 
one of superior, though only slightly supenor, 
civilisation 

Worsaae^s Danes and Norwegians m Mnglandf 
Scotland and Ireland is the fullest special work 
on this subject but its usefulness is impaired 
by the leadiness with which every Enghsh insti 
tution is assigned to a Scandinavian original 
Stubbs s Constitutional Saiory, i § 77, gives an 
exhaustive summary of the general effects of 
the Danish invasions Cf Bohertson 8 otlana 
unde) her JSarly Kings, u I s^ay on the Dane Law 
andE eeman Norman Oonsuest, especially for ihe 
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reign of Canute Konrad IVTaurer, whose Island 
gives the best account of the purest foim of 
Scandinavian polity developed in isolation has 
also in his itische XJebersmau tieated paits of 
the subject with great discrimination For the 
Scindinavians at home Siioiios ffeDnsknngla 
tianslated by Lamg abridged m Carlyle s JSai ly 
JCwga oj Nomay is the great authority and 
JDahlmann s Geschichte von Lannemark a good 
modern account For the islands, Munch s 
edition of Chronicon Begum Manmce and Ander 
son s 0 1 npy inga Saja are important €/ Skene s 
< '•elite Scotland especially i 302 325—6 338 386, 
492 [TFT] 

Bangeriield, Thomas (tf 1685), the 
mventoi ot the “ Meal-Tub Plot” (q v ), was 
a man of profligate life, who had been moie 
than once bianded, hipped, and imprisoned 
for felonj His disclosures implicating the 
Piesbjtenan leaders were not belieied, and 
his retiactation and subsequent accusation of 
the Catholics led foitunately to no judicial 
murders, as in the case of his fellow infoimers, 
Oates and Btdloe [Popish Plot ] On the 
accession of James II , Dangerfield was con 
victed of libel in connection with the Meal 
Tub Plot, and was put in the pillorj^ and 
whipped On his waj back to prison, he was 
biutallj assaulted b> aEoman Catholic lawyer 
named Francis, and a few dais afterwards 
died 

B’Arblay, M\x)4.mc (5 1752, d 1840), 
was the niaiiiage name of Fiances Burney 
the daughter of Dr Johnson’s fnend, Charles 
Burne>, and the authoiess of Bielim, Ceciha, 
&c Her MenioDs, which were first puhhshed 
in 1842, are of some value for the informa- 
tion they afi:ord us coneeinmg the court of 
George III 

Barcy^ Thomas, Loud {d lo39), was a 
faithful subject of the crown through 
out the reiga of Henrj YII Dunng the 
Cormsh outbreak of 1497, being made one 
of the roial commissioners appointed for a 
tk^rough investigation of the varioub cir- 
cumstances of the rebellion, he showed his 
zeal for the king by the merciless seventy 
of his proceedings Later on, m the same 
j ear Darcy accompanied the Fail of Surrey 
in. his h$sty march to the rehef of Noiham 
Castle, then closel> besieged b> the Scotch 
under James IV and Pcikin Warbeck, 
and it was presumably as a reward foi hia 
sciences on this occasion that he was ap- 
pointed to the Constableship of Bamboiough 
Castle, and in 1498 to the Captamcj of the 
town of Berwick and the “Wardenship of the 
East and Middle Marches of Scotland 
Darcy’s suspected sympathy with the insur- 
rectiop. that broke out in Lincolnshire m 
1537, and his unmistakable co operation with 
the Yorkshire nobles in the popular nsing 
known as the Blgnmage of Grace,” which 
immediately succeeded the Lmcolnshire re- 
volt, were circumstances which at once 
singled him out for the vengeance of Thomas 
Cromwell A very brief exammation was 


sufhcient to plo^e Daicj’s tieasonuble con- 
nection with the noteis of 1537, apd he wis 
accordingly beheaded June 20, 1^9 [Pil- 

GKIMAGE OF GrACB ] 

Bacon s Life of Hem y VII Froude Nibt of 
England 

Bardanelles, The Passage or thp was 
accomplished m 1807 bj Sii John Duck 
woi th, whp thus lent consideiable aid to the 
Russian tioops in\ading Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia A desultoiy fiie was opened on the 
English ships fiom both the Euiopean and 
Asiatic sides of the Stiaits, but without much 
effect An ultimatum was sent to the Tuikish 
go\einment, which opened negotiations so 
as to sa\e time So successful and speedy 
weie then defences that the English admiial 
determined at last to retrace his steps (Maich 
1, 1807) — a feat which he accomplished under 
heavy flie Admiral Duckwoith then con- 
tented himself with blockading the Stiaits 
This expedition, though unsuccessful ip^its 
results, was well planned, and calculated, had 
it succeeded, to ha\ e strengthened very 
materially the lesistance offered h;y Russia 
to Napoleon 

Barien Company, The After found- 
ing the Bank of England in 1694 [BamvIXg], 
Robeit Pateison conceded the idea of inau 
gurating a company in which the Scotch 
should And a field for then entei prise equal 
to that possessed b} the English in the East 
India Company The tiade vith Eastern 
and Southern Asia had long been passing lound 
b> the Cape, and was \irtuall> in the hands of 
this gi eat Companj Paterson thei ef ore aiguod 
that bj establishing a colon} at Darien, the 
Eastern world might moie directly exchange 
its pioducts with the Western In 1695 in 
Act was passed m the Scottish Parliament, 
gning to the newlj foimed Afiican Companj , 
whose dnectois were equall} dnidtd between 
England and Scotland, special and peculiar 
poweis to make settlements and build cities, 
haibours, and fortifications in Asia, Afiica, 
or Amenca Thej weie likewise authorised to 
make alliances with distant powers in thoso 
three parts of the world and to defend theni- 
sehes if ittacked while to resham priiato 
adi-entuieis, all other Scotchmen vcio pio 
hibited fiom hading in the distiK ts occujued 
b} tbe said company But when the nows of 
this conces'^ion reached England the Pai ba- 
in ent at Westminstei was loud in condemning 
such unvananted privileges gianted to the 
Northern kingdom, and William was foiced 
to disown his Commissionei’s Act, and with- 
draw, as King of England, the chaitor which 
as King of Scotland, he had granted his repre- 
sentative The result of this outer} was that 
the English capital was withdiawn fiom the 
gjheme, and its whole buiden thrown on the 
Scotch, who soon subscribed a nominal sum of 
£400,000, of which, however, it appeals that 
only a httle more than half was actually paid 
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up It was not all at once that Paterson made 
known thf^exact spot at which he would fix 
his great station, and e\en when the fleet was 
ready to sail, in 1698, its destmition was not 
piecisely known A few \essel& had been 
procured from Amsterdam and Hamburg, the 
laigcst of which would have been one of the 
smallest in the Enghsh navy, and the exxiedi- 
tion set sail undei the guidance of a council of 
seven The caigo laid in seems to have been 
jjust the things which would not be wanted 
by the inhabitants of the legion to winch 
they were being sent Huge periwigs, hea\ j 
woollen stufis, and hundreds of English Bibles 
weie scaice hkel> to meet the wants of the 
Spamards or Indians dwelling in a tropical 
clime After suffering some piivation for lack 
of provisions, the fleet anchored off the Isthmus 
of Danen, and takmg possession of the country, 
called it New Caledonia, and at once com- 
menced to dig tienches for then new city of 
Nqjv Edinburgh Negotiations were opened 
with the natives, and the representati\ e plan of 
government which had been decided upon at 
home was commenced to be earned mto effect 
Meanwhile the site of the new settlement 
became known m Europe, the Spanish am- 
bassador was loud in his complaints, and pre- 
parations were made in the Spanish poits for 
an expedition against the mtruders But m 
Scotland the fienzj mcreased, and m August, 
1699, four more ships were despatched to the 
isthmus, with thnteen hundred men on boaid 
But by the time the new expedition leached 
its destination the preceding one had disap- 
peared Unable to toil in the tropical heat, 
and unaccustomed to tropical foods, the Scotch 
settleis peiished by scores, till at last the sur- 
vi\ois, disregarding Paterson’s entieaties to 
ho left with a few companions to welcome the 
reinforcements from home, put off for New 
Y ork , and four months later the second expe- 
dition found the site of New Edinburgh a 
wilderness It was in vain that they at- 
tempted to reconstruct the colony Dissensions 
broke out, and mortality was high, and to 
crown all, a Spanish squadron anchored off 
then walls With great di£B.cult;y a negotia- 
tion was opened between men of two nations 
who seem not to ha\ e had any acquaintance 
with each other’s language, and by the 
middle of April the Scotch partj had set sail 
for home, having alread} , m little more than 
four months, lost neaily a quarter of their 
number 

A stilting account is given m Macaulay, Eist 
of England 

Barling^on, Chahlotte Sophia Kil- 
MANSEGGE, CouNTESs OP (d 1730), was One 
of the mistresses of George I In 1721 
she was created Countess of Leinster, and in 
the following year Countess of Darlmgton 
We find her, with her sister Madame de 
Platen (in opposition to the rival mistiess, 
the Duchess of Kendal), supporting Caitorct 
in his struggle for power with Townshend and 


Walpole ‘‘She was,” sajs Loid btanhope, 
“ y ounger and more handsome than hci ii\al , 
but, like her, unwieldy in pei&on ind raiiacious 
m charicter From hei great size she was 
called ‘the Elephant ’ ” 

Barnley, Henhx Stl akt, Loiu) {b 1541,^ 
lo67), was the son of the E ul of Lennox and 
Lady Mai gaiet Douglas aniocoolHeniy VIII 
In lo6a Mary of Scotland, his cousin, saw and 
at once fell in love with him The marriage 
was celebiated in the summei of the same 
year, in spite of violent oxiposition on the 
pait of Munay and the Piotestants, who 
viewed the union of their queen with a 
Eoman Catholic family with gieat distmst 
Damley was created Duke of Albanj, and 
was soon after waids, by order of his wife, 
illegally proclaimed King of Scots Mary 
soon found hei mistake in many mg a man 
who was at once foolish and profligate A 
coldness sprang up between them, and the 
murder of Eizzio, to which Dainley was 
a part}, only increased it Loathed as 
he was by the queen, and endangered by 
her reconciliation to his bitterest enemies, 
Damley endei^oured to escape to Fiance, but 
was not permitted to lea-ve bcotland After 
the birth of his son, afterwards James VI j 
whose christening he refused to attend, 
Dainley was seized at Glasgow with a violent 
illness, from which he had barely ieco\ered 
when Maiy paid him a visit and mged his 
rempaal to Edinburgh He was accordingly 
conteyed to a small house close to the city 
walls, in a district knowm as Kiik-of-Field 
In the night (Feb 10, 1567), the house was 
blown up with gunpowder, and Dainley ’s 
body was foimd next moimng lying in the 
gaiden by that of his page, but neither 
corpse bore traces of violence Public feeling 
at once pointed to Bothwell as the muideiei, 
and more than suspected Maiy to ha\e been 
an accomplice in the crime I he strongest 
circumstantial e\idence pomtS to the same 
conclusion 

Sclneru JBotTiuell ©autlner Mane Stuart 
Hosack Ma'iy Queen of l^oots Burton Hibt of 
Scotland 

Barrein Presentment [Assize] 

Bartmontli, William Legge, 1st 
Eakl op {b 1672, d 17o0), was a prominent 
statesman in the leign of Queen Anne His 
principles were those of a strong Toryr and 
High Chur chman He mai i led a daughter of 

the Earl of Nottingham On the accession of 
the queen he became a member of the Pi ivy 
Council , and on the downfall of Godolphin’s 
mimstry he was made Secretary’’ of State ^nd 
Keeper of the Priv\ Seal of Scotland (1710) 
It was by making use of him that Marlborough 
tried to avoid dismissal from his appointments 
by a close union with the Tory mimsti\ 
Dartmouth was one of the persons appointed 
bv Anne to confer with the Fiench emov 
Menager On the preliminaries for the Treaty 
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of IHiecht The wholesale cieation of twelve 
peeis did not meet with his appioval, hut he 
continued in the ministiy, and was cieated 
Loid Piivy Seal (1714) On the accession of 
Geoige he ceased to take an} shaie in politics 
“ Dartmouth,” sa}rs Loid Stanhope, “ who was 
suspected, not without leason, of being inclined 
to a restoiation of the exiled lamil}, was a 
good-humoured and accomphshed nobleman 
who made no enemies ” 

Stanhope Kvd of Eng Coxe Mmlbrnougli 

Dasliwood, Sill PaANcib, cieated Baron 
le Despencer {d 1781), the son of Sir 
Fiancis Dashwood b} Lady* Mary Pane, ob- 
tained his chief claim to celebrity in e iily life 
by his leckless immoiality and profaneness 
Fiom such scenes as those of his “ Fiancis- 
can Abbey ” at Medinenham, Sn Francis was 
summoned to become Tieasuiei of the Chamber 
m 1761, m which olB&ce Bute found him so 
convenient a cieature, that on becoming Piime 
IMimstei he appointed him Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Wilkes well undci stood the ab- 
suidit} of the appointment, when he said that 

from puzzling all his life at tavern bills he 
was called by Lord Bute to administer the 
finances of a kingdom above one hundred 
millions in debt ” To lemedy this deficit the 
new Chancellor proposed to levy a tax on cider, 
which at oncepioduced an outcry so loud that 
the proposed tax had to be much i educed 
Even then it was productive of much haid^ip, 
and served only to add to the unpopulaiity of 
Bute’s admmistiation Dashwood had at any 
rate the good sense to perceiv e his own incom- 
petence “People,” he said, “will point at 
me in the streets, and say, ‘There goes the 
worst Chancellor of the Exchequer that ever 
appeared ’ ” As a reward for his services he 
was created Baion le Despencer, and with his 
elevation to the peerage he retired from the 
political world 

Stanhope B^st of Eng Jesse Seheyn and "his 
CoUmiioia'iies W^poles Meinoiis of the Eeign 
of Geonge III 

Baubeueyr, G-iles, Lord (d lo07), was 
raised to the peerage m 1486, in recogmtion 
of his services duiing the period of Heniy 
VII ’s exile Shortly aftei receiving this proof 
of royal favour, he was made deputy gov emor of 
Calais, and while acting m that capacity’- he 
headed the expedition despatched foom Eng- 
land with secret instructions to lend all possible 
assistance to the Emperor Maximilian These 
orders Baubeney executed with marked success, 
and compelled the French to raise the siege 
of Dixmude By a well timed attack on then- 
camp, too, he inflicted upon them severe losses, 
slaying over 8,000 men, and capturing a con- 
siderable quantity of military stores During 
the Oomish revolt Daubeney was a trusted 
leader of the long’s forces His energetic attack 
on the rebels at Deptfoid Bridge precipitated 
the general engagement at Blackheath (1497), 
which ended so victoriously for Henry 


David X , King of bcotland (6 Apiil 27, 
1124, d May 24, 1153), youngest son of 
Malcolm Canmore and Margaret, succeeded 
to the crown of bcotland on the death of 
his brother, Alexandei I Educated at the 
English court, owing to the maiixagc 
of his sister Matilda with Heniy I , he 
became thoroughly imbued with the spiiit of 
feudalism On his brotbei Edgar’s death 
(1107) he returned to Scotland as earl of the 
country south of the Forth and Cly de David 
had at this time mairied Mitilda, daughtei 
of Waltheof, and in hei right held the 
English earldoms of Noithampton and Hun- 
tingdon On the death of his brother Alex- 
ander (1124), he added the teiritory north of 
the Forth and Cly de to that which he already 
ruled, and thus united the whole of bcotland 
The result of his early education speedily 
became apparent in his introduction of feudal 
mstitutions and ideas hitherto unknown in 
his native land These innovations, hatful 
to most of the northern nobles, led, dining 
Davids absence in England, to a rebellion, 
headed by Angus, Eail of Moray, and Mal- 
colm, natural son of Alexander (1130) The m 
surgents, ho wevei , were soon defeated, and then 
leader slam Foui y ears later a fi esh insurrec- 
tion was planned, but was defeated by Anglo- 
N orman aid In 1 1 36 Dav id entered England 
at the head of a laige army to support Ins 
niece Matilda, Empress of Germany, against 
Stephen, her rival claimant for the English 
crown A peace was, however, concluded 
which lasted until 1138, when David under 
took another expedition with the same object 
in view He was, ho wevei, defeated at the 
famous Battle of the btandard (q v ) Shortly 
afterwards, in 1139, anothei peace was made 
at Durham, through the exertions of the 
Papal legate In 1141, after the ca];>ture of 
Stephen at Lincoln, David again joined his 
niece, narrowly escaping oaptuie at Win- 
chester, and in 1149 knighted Henry of 
Anjou at Carlisle He died at Carlisle m 
May, lli3 David I acquired a very** con 
siderable reputation for sanctity He was 
the foundei of several new abbeys — notably 
those of Holyuood and Melrose— and was 
the re oiganisei at least of several Scotch 
bishoprics 

Robertson Scotland unde^ Iten Eailij hings 
Skene Celtic Scotland Bui ton Hist of Scotland 

DaiVrd ZI , King of Scotland (s June 7, 
1329, d Feb 22, 1371} was the son of King 
Eobert Bruce In accordance with the terras 
of the Tieaty of Noithampton, he was mai- 
ned (1328) to the Princess Joanna of England 
At the time of his father’s death (1329) he 
was only fiv e years of age, and the kingdom was 
consequently gov erned by regents In 1332, on 
the invasion of Edwaid Baliol (q v ), he fled 
to France, and did not return till 1341 
While in France his hostility to England 
mcreased, as well as his friendship for the 
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Idiid thM siieltered him, dnd he was led by 
those feel]j|Lgs to cioss tho bolder in 1346 In 
Edward’s absence the noithein barons were 
huriiedly called to arms, and defeated the 
invading, army at Neville’s Cross David was 
himseli tahen prisoner, and was not released 
till 1357 Tins lon^ sojomn in En^^lmd 
seems to have begotten a love ot English waj s 
in the king’s mind An imprudent maiiiaj^e 
soon gave disgust to his cousin, the High 
btewaid of Scotland, and this disgust was in- 
tensified when he pioposed (1363) that Prince 
Lionel of England should be accepted as his 
successoi, but the Scotch Estates unanimously 
rejected the pioposal The remamder of his 
leign was occupied in disputes with his P n- 
liament, which showed a “surly lesoluteness” 
in checking the abuses of the royal pieioga- 
tive He died in the y ear 1371 

Bavid, Prince of Wales, was the brother 
of Llewelyn, by whom he had been de 
pifved of has patrimony In levenge for this 
injustice David called together several Welsh 
chieftains — ^among whom Phy s ap Maredudd, 
the scion of the ancient piinces of South 
Wales, was the most eminent — to espouse 
his cause At the same time he began to 
intrigue with Edward I (1276) ISext year, 
when Llewelyn surrendered to the Enghsh 
king, one of the first conditions of the peace 
was the reconciliation of the two brothers 
But David, although Edward had married 
him to the daughter of the Earl of Eerrers, 
and granted him extensive territories in 
Wales and England, soon found cause of 
complaint against his patron The two 
biothers united against the stranger David 
surprised Hawarden Castle and the maishes 
weie laid waste After Llewelyns death, 
he was taken prisoner and tried at Shrews- 
bury (Sept 30, 1283) Earls, barons judges, 
knights of the shires, and twenty borough 
memheis, were all present on this solemn 
occasion, but the baronage alone can be 
considered as the peeis of the culprit He 
was condemned to death and executed with 
circumstances of special horror as a traitoi 
and a murderer 

Rishanger, Chionide The Greatest of the 
Plantagenets 

BaviSy John («? 160o), one of the famous 
explorers of Elizabeth’s reign, was horn near 
Dartmouth He made three voyages in search 
of a north-west passage to the Pacific La 
the first he coasted lound the south of Grreen 
land and Baftin’s Land across the strait that 
now hears his name, and m the third he 
reached the entiance of Hudson’s Strait In 
1591 he accompanied Thomas Cavendish (q v ) 
to the South Sea, continuing his voyage when 
the rest of the expedition had returned In 
later years hia services were emplojed in 
journeys to the East Indies on behalf of the 
newly founded company and it was on his 
return from one of these expeditions that he 


met with his fate — being killed by Japanese 
pirates off the coast of Malacca in lOOo 

Bavis^ Maey, or Moll, was a natural 
daughter of the Eail of Berkshiie, and 
one of Chailes II ’s misti esses She had 
b) the kmg one daughtei, Maiy Tudoi, who 
was maiiied to the Eail of Derwentwater 

BaviSOU, William (d 1608), one of 
the diplomatists of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
was in lo75 sent to the Low Countiies to 
report on the state of afiaiis, in lo79 he re- 
visited Holland, and four jeais later was 
again employed to counteract blotch influence 
theie In I986 he became a principal 
becretary of State, and was in favoui of the 
execution of Mary Queen of Scots , it is well 
known how he was made the scapegoat of the 
other ministers for his excess of zeal in des- 
patching the wairant loi the execution (1587), 
^ter he had piocuied Elizabeth’s signature to 
it It will alway s remain a moot point how fai 
the queen was leally ignoiant of the nature 
of the paper she had signed, and of its des- 
patch, but it IS piobable that she found it 
convenient to act as she did towaids Davison 
in order to clear herself as far as possible of 
the charge of havmg desired Maiy’s death, 
whilst Davison’s lepeated declarations that the 
queen herself had ordered the warrant to ho 
sent off did not tend to pacify her lesentment 
The unfortunate secretary was bi ought to 
trial, Feb , lo87, heavily fined and imprisoned, 
and in spite of the attempts of Essex and 
Burleigh to procure his pardon, was never 
lestoied to favour 

Bay, George, Bishop of Chichestei (b 
loOl d lor6), was educated at Cambridge, 
and became Provost of King’s College, lr38 
Under Edward VI he was a strenuous op- 
ponent of the religious changes, and for this 
offence was committed to the Fleet (I5o0), 
and soon after depriv ed of his bishopric, which 
he had held since 1 r43 Under Marj he was 
released, and appointed, with Gardiner, 
Bonner, and Tunstall, members of a com- 
mission to purify the episcopal bench {l5o3} 

Beane, Henry [d 1503), was Prior of 
Lanthony, in Monmouthshire, and entering 
Henrj YII s service, was employed in 
seveial public ofiices When Sir Edward 
Povnings was appointed Lord Deputy of 
Ireland, Deane was appointed Chancellor of 
Ireland (1495), and did valuable service in 
aiding Poynmgs work of restoring ordei and 
regular government in that country At 
the time of his Irish Chancellorship, Deane 
was Bishop-elect of Bangor, and in 1501, on 
the death of Morton, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was appointed to succeed him as Pn 
mate of all England Whilst Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Henry Deane was in some degree 
a patron of Wolsey’’, whom he made his 
domestic chaplain He died February 16, lo03 
Hook, Lives of the Archhishops 
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Beane, Eichaud {h 1610, 16o3), soa of 

Edward Eeane, of Temple Guytmg, Glouces- 
tershire, entered the Parliamentary arm} at 
the begmnmg of the Great Rehelhon, served in 
the artiller}r under Essex, until taken piisoner 
in the unfoitunate Cornish campaign of 1644 
In the “New Model ’ (q \ ) he was Compti oiler 
of the Ordnance, and in 1648 had risen to the 
rank of adjutant-geneial He commanded 
the right wing of CiomwelTs aimy at Preston, 
was present also at Woicestcr, and took part 
in the subjugation of the Highlands He was 
deep in the confidence of Oiomwell, sided 
with the army against the Parliament, and 
with the Independents against the Presby- 
terians, took his seat in the court ^\hich tried 
the king, and helped to secure the adhesion 
of the fleet to the Protectorate In i.649 he 
had been appointed one of the thiee generals 
at sea, in which capacity he commanded m 
the Dutch "War, and was killed in the battle 
ofE the North Foreland, June 2, 16o3 He 
seems to have deserved the character Essex 
gives of him in 1644 “an honest, judicious, 
and stout man ” 

Bebt, Legislation- concebning Among 
the Teutonic tribes it does not seem that a 
contract was concluded by any set form of 
words or by writing, as was the custom 
among the Romans earnest money was paid, 
or the bargain concluded b\ the deli\ ery of a 
straw or some similar token But in questions of 
sale it was necessary to have witnesses to the 
transaction, and in early English law a vary- 
ing number of upright men were assigned to 
each hundred and burh, for the purpose of 
testifying every such negotiation So a 
statute of Ethelred I runs ‘ ‘ Let no man either 
buy or exchange unless be bai e burh and wit 
ness , ” while Edgar’s law requires thirty- 
three witnesses for the larger burhs, but only 
twelve for tbe hundreds and smaPer towns 
No one in Anglo Saxon times was allowed to 
take the law into his own hands and right 
himself before bringing his claim befoie 
tbe proper court, and demanding justice four 
times We may suppose similar methods of 
procedure in matters of debt to haie con- 
tinued in the local courts, subject to more 
or less change, during the reigns of the Nor- 
man and Edilv Plantagenet kings, though, 
as Dr Stubbs has remarked, alterations are 
slowest m the routine business of the petty 
courts There are still extant several writs 
for debt issued by Henry I, se-veral being 
addressed to the defendant Two reigns 
later the writs for debt found m Glamil are 
addressed to the sheriff, who is to refer the 
case, if necessiry, to the king at West- 
minster Debt was just commencing to he a 
question for the king’s court In Glanvil’s 
time the method of deciding questions of debt 
was unsettled, both compurgation and the 
duel being lUowed Later on, compurgation 
won the day With the reign of Edward I 


£ 

we find a statute upon the question, for- 
bidding anyone to be distriinccLfor debts 
not due (3 Ed I ) By an Act pa^ssed in the 
21st year of James I , a tcim of six ycais 
IS set, within which alone the rocoveiy of 
debts IS legal while anothei Act undei the 
same kmg foibids a tiadesman’s books to be 
given m evidence for a debt unless the action 
be brought within a year An Act of Geoige 
II allowed the debt of the plaintiff to be set 
ofl against the debt of the defendant In Nor- 
man times there was consideiable difficulty in 
making lands hable for the debts of a man 
after his decease, and even in the debtor’s 
lifetime there must have been a similar dif- 
ficulty, till Edward I , in the Second Statute of 
Westimmtey , empoweied a creditor who had 
obtained a judgment in his favour to take a 
moiety of the debtor’s lands, and satisfy him 
self so far as he could Impiisonment for 
debt was finally abolished by 32 & 33 Vict , 
c 62 (1869), and punishments weie provided 
for fraudulent debtors 

Essays in Anglo Saxon Law Byelow History of 
Procedw 6 Cuunmgiiam Laio Dictionary 

Beccau was the name originally applied 
to the whole pemnsula of Indix south of the 
Ymdhya hills It was conqueied by the 
Mohammedans m the fourteenth century 
and formed into a kingdom Long befoie 
the advance of the English into Cential India 
it had been hioken up among a vaiiety of 
prmces and feudatoiies, and the term Deccan 
came to be techmcally confined to the domi- 
nions of the Nizam (q v ) 

Becianiis, Catus, was Procurator of 
Britain when Boadicea rose in rebellion 
agamst the Romans, and his extoitionis said to 
hav e been one of the chief causes of the revolt 
At the siege of Camulodunum, the Roman 
colonists appealed to Catus for help, as 
Suetomus Paulmus, the legate, was away 
in Mona, and he accordingly sent 200 soldiers 
to their aid After the fall of C imulodunum, 
Catus fled to Gaul, and was succeeded m his 
office by Petihus Ceiealis 

Beclaratory Act, The In 1788 Mi 
Pitt brought in a bill to explain the purpoit 
of the India Act of 1784 It declared that 
there was no step which could have been 
taken by the Court of Directors before tho 
passing of that bill touching the military and 
political concerns of India, and the collection, 
management, and application of the revenues, 
which the Board of Control had not a light to 
take by the provisions of that bill that, in 
fact, the whole poweis of government had 
been transfen ed to the crown [East India 
COMPANl ] 

Beclaratiou, The Roial (Nov 30, 
1660) When Charles II was restored, the 
Irish Roy alists naturally hoped for the resto 
ra-feion of their lands , but though strictly 
speaking, their hoiies were justifiable, it wis 
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practicafy inexpedient, if not impossible, for 
Chdiles to entiiely upset existing anangc 
ments ^ftei a commission bad sat, and the 
condicting claims of the Irish and the Puiitans 
had been irgued befoie it, a document called 
“ The Boyal Declaration ’ was issued This 
excepted from all mdemmty two classes 
those concerned in the Ulster IVlassacre, 
and those concerned in legicide Protestant 
loyalists and cortam favomed persons, like 
Cianricaide and Mountgairet, were to be le- 
instated in their possessions at once , innocent 
Papists were also to be lestoied, but the 
adventurers and soldieis were to be left un- 
distuibed oi compensated Those who had 
accepted lands in Connaught were, howevei, 
to abide by their bargains, but those who 
had not done so were to have then cases 
considered in due time This declaiation 
formed the basis of the Act of Settlement and 
Explanation (q v ) 

Fronde Eng in L eland Lechy Hist of Eng 

It Carte Irish Statutes 

Be Boms Conditionalilbus (i28o) is 
the title bj which the first article of the 
Second Statute of Westminster is generally 
known This law is extremely important, 
as beaimg on the relations between lord and 
vassal Up to this time land granted to a 
man and his heirs became, on the death of an 
hen, the absolute property of the grantee, 
who could alrenate it as he pleased It was 
now enacted that land could never be 
alienated, but that on failure of heirs it must 
revert to the original grantor Thus per- 
petual entail was established, and the power of 
the king considerabl} increased by great fiefs 
constantly fallmg into his hands through such 
failure 

Stubbs Const Hist 

Bee, The Bridge or (1639), was m 1639 
held by the Cavalier par ty in Aberdeen against 
the Covenanting forces under Montrose The 
Cavahers had hurriedly run up defences of 
turf and stone to protect the crooked and 
narrow passage of the se\en-arched bridge, 
and held out against the enemy’s cannon lor 
a whole day Next daj Montrose, bj a 
feigned attempt to cross the mer at a neigh- 
bouring ford, drew ofit a great part of the 
Cavalier forces, and with his lemammg troops 
forced the bridge, despite the opposition of the 
fifty Cavaliers still left to defend it 

Beeg, The Battle or (Nov 13 1804), was 
fought between the English, comlmmded by 
General Eraser, and the army of Holkar, 
consisting of fourteen battalions of infantry , 
a large body of horse, and 160 guns The 
Enghsh did not exceed 6,000, but among 
them were the gallant 76th Highlanders, who 
bore the brunt of the battle The enemy were 
completely routed, and left eighty-seven 
pieces of cannon on the field But the victorv 
was purchased by the death of the general, 
and a loss of 643 kiUed and wounded The 

Hist —12* 


command de\ohed on Colonel Monson, who 
had the satisfaction of recovering fourteen of 
the guns he had lost in his letieat During 
the engagement a de&tructne fiie was opened 
on the Biitish from the foit of Deeg, which 
belonged to the Eajah of Bhurtpore A 
battciing train was older ed up fiom Agra, 
and the fortiess captuied No\ 23 

Wellesley, Desjpatohes Mill Hist of I'^dia 

Beeruig*, Eather (d lo34), was a monk of 
Henry VIII s reign, who w is executed Ma\ o, 
l0t>4, for the active part he took in the pio 
motion of the conspiracj set on foot under 
the auspices of the so-called ‘‘Holj- Maid of 
Kent ” 

Be Facto King, Sta.tlte or (149o), 
was passed in the elev enth } ear of Henrj VII , 
and was probably due to the insecurity which 
most people, in those times of constant civil 
war and rebellion, must ha\ e felt, no matter 
to what side the^ adheied B;^ this Act it is 
provided that all peojile aie bound b\ their 
allegiance to serve the king for the time being, 
and that no person attending upon the king 
of the land for the time bemg shall be con- 
victed of high treason, or b} Act of Parliament 
or other piocess of law sufi:er any forfeiture 
or impiisonment This statute was the sub- 
ject of much discussion at the trial of the 
regicides at the Restoration, and after the 
Revolution of 1688 

Befender of the Faith (Eidei De- 
FExsoR) A title first conferred on Henrj 
VIII bj Pope Leo X, in lo21 Even so 
earl}' as June, lol8, when Luther’s doctrines 
were onl> just beginning to make a stir in 
Euiope, we find allusions to Henry’s book of 
contioversy against the Reformer but it was 
not tiR more than thiee years later, when the 
king s zeal had receiv ed a fiesh impulse from 
the publication of De Captivitate Bahylonica, 
with its fierce attack upon the seven sacra- 
ments of the Romish Church, that the ro}-al 
author put the finishing touches to his work 
Cleik, the English ambassador at Rome, 
received instructions to present the book to 
the Pope, who read with avidity the opening 
pages, expressing his pleasure at almost eveiy 
line b;} a nod or word of approval The 
king said the Pope had passed the cleiks in 
their own fields bev eral copies were, at Leo’s 
request, placed in the hands of some of 
the principal cardin ils and a little later Leo 
received the ambassador in a consistory of 
twenty bishops, approved the book, and next 
day conferred on its author the title Eidei De- 
fensor ’ (Oct 11, lo21) This title, according 
to Lingard, was intended as a compensation for 
the title “ Rex Christianissimus,” which Juhus 
II had declared to be forfeited by the King of 
Erance, and had conferred upon the King of 
England, but which Leo could never be 
brought to recognise Henry’s defence of 
the sev en sacraments, A.ssm tw Septem Sacra- 
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mentoium was publislied at Londoa m July, 
I'ill, and rapidly passed thiough many 
editions, it was translated into G-eiman in 
lo23, and into English a tew ;years later 
Luther published a fierce repl^ within a year, 
and affected to consider the woik so con- 
temptible a treatise that it must have been 
written by a “parcel of empty headed sophists,” 
who abused the king’s name bj prefi\mg it 
to a work “ stuffed full of their own lies and 
virulence ’ 

Lingard Hist of Eng 

Defenders, Thl, were a party in Ireland 
that owed their origin to a faction fight 
between Catholics and Protestants on July 4 
1784 The Protest mts were called Peep o’ 
Day Boys (q v ), as they visited the dwellings 
of the Oathohc Defenders early in the morn- 
ing and took away their arms The great 
faction fight of these two parties was the battle 
of Diamond (q v ) In 1793 the} rose in great 
numbers, nominall} to prevent the enrolment 
of the militia, and, although pacified in Sept , 
1795, were soon in activity again The name 
disappears from history after 1798 The causes 
of their existence were to a large extent 
agpnrian 

Defoe, Daniel (5 1661, 1733), was the son 
of a London butcher, named Foe — the former 
himself adopted the French prefix He was 
educated m the doctrines of Dissent and 
Whiggism As an opponent of the designs of 
James II , he fought in the rebellion of the 
Duke of Monmouth, and was fortunate enough 
to escape Shortly afterwaids he published 
a pamphlet, warmng the Dissenters against 
the designs of the king After the Revo- 
lution, he engaged largely m trade, and 
was appointed secietary to the commission 
for managing the duties on glass In 1697 his 
JEasay on Ft ojects appeared He also pubhshed 
a treatise on Occasion il Oonformit}, and 
another in our of a standmg arm} , “ with 
the consent of Pailiament ” one against the 
impendmg French war, and one On the Original 
Fower of the Collective Body of the Feople of 
JEngland In 1701 his Tme-boin Englishman 
appeared, a satiie with the object of reproach- 
ing those who abused Wilham as a foreigner 
The same year he drew up the Legion 
Memorial^ an expression of pubho opinion 
in favour of Wilham’s European designs, 
and ehcited b} the tieatment that the pre- 
senters of the Kentish petition received from 
the Commons In 1702 he pubhshed his 
lamous pamphlet, The Shot test Way with 
Dissenters^ an iromcal performance, written 
in High Church language, which deceived 
even the Dissenters themsehes The High 
Church part} brought the work before the 
notice of the House, and it was condemned 
to he burnt by the common hangman Defoe 
surrendered himself to justice, and was fined, 
put in the pillor-v, and imprisoned Fiom 
Hewgate he issued the Review^ a periodical 


paper, that was the predecessor of ifie moie 
famous Spectato7 of bteele In 17M he was 
released by the exertions of Hatley, who 
sought to win him over to the Toiy side 
Money was sent him by the queen to pay 
his tine In 1706 he published a satiie on 
the High Chuichmen He was sent to Scot- 
land to assist the Commission foi the Union , 
and his commercial knowledge proved of use 
to the English government, while he at the 
same time aided them with his pen His 
histoi} of the Umon was published in 1709 
A satirical piece, entitled A Seasonable Caution^ 
against the Pietendei, which he vindicated 
m the Review^ caused his second impiisonment 
in Newgate (1711) agam Hailey piocuied 
his freedom Cn the accession of Geoige, he 
was tieated with neglect, and exposed to 
attacks fiom the Whigs on account of his 
friendship with Hailey He therefoie pub- 
hshed An Appeal to Sonour and Justice^ though 
it he to my Woi st Enemies^ as a vindication of 
his political caieer After this he ceased ^o 
wnte openly on pohtical subjects, though it 
IS probable that he was largely engaged in 
surreptitious political journalism In 1719 he 
produced the immortal Robinson Ciusoe, and 
subsequently a largo numbei of othei lomances 
Defoe s Life and W'oi/s, ed by W Lee (1869) 
"W Wilson J ije of Defoe (iSBO) f Eroi W Mmto 
Woe (1879) [S J L] 

De Grey, Earl {b 1781, d 1859), was the 
eldest son of Thomas Robinson, second Lord 
Grantham On his father’s death, he entered 
the House of Loids as Lord Grantham, 1786, 
and, on the death of his maternal aunt, the 
Coimtess de Grey, succeeded to the earldom 
In 1834 — 5 he held the office of First Lord of 
the Admiralty undei Sir R Peel When Sir 
Robert Peel again took office, m 1841, Earl de 
Gre} was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land He discharged the functions of his 
office with much credit up to June, 1844, 
when he retired, to the gieat regiet of the 
people of Dublin 

De Hseretico Comburendo was the 

title of a statute enacted m 1401 against 
the LoUaids It was gi anted by the king, 
with the assent of the Loids, on the petition 
of the clerg}, a petition couched in similar 
terms being presented at the same time by 
the Commons By this statute a hcietic con- 
victed before a spmtual court, and lef using to 
recant, was to be handed o\er to the ci\il 
power to be burned Aichbishop Arundol 
was the prime movei m the matter, and 
Henr} was piohabl} not unwjlhng to ciush 
the Lollaids, who weie moie or less closely 
connected with the part} of Richaid II 

Deira was the name gi\ en to the ancient 
Anglian kingdom stretching from the Tees or 
the T}me to the Humber, and extending inland 
to the borders of the Bntish lealm of Strath- 
fl}dt Like Kent and some other districts of 
Britain, it seems to have letamed a Bntish 
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name, l$th for the land and its inhabitants, 
long aftm* it had been conquered b^ the 
Teutonic ^ribes for the words Deira and Deni 
appear to be both related to the old Welshi)^^?;? 
In all piobabilit}, both Deira and its northern 
neighbour, Beimcia, weie, likeMeicia, origin- 
allj* colonised bj' several tubes, each undei its 
own leader Later we i ead in the ^ nglo ^axon 
ChiomoU that Ida established the kingdom of 
Northumbria in 547— -a phiase which may 
fairly enough be mtorpieted as impljung that 
he united into one all the pett;y settlements 
existing in his time Ida’s kmgdom, however, 
may very weU have been only co-extensive 
with the latei Beinicia, for we aie told that 
in 560 Ella came to the thione, and he seems 
to have added the district fiom the Tees to 
the Humber to his lealm On his death (588), 
Ethelfnth of Beinicn diove out Ella’s >oung 
son, Edwin, and usuiped Deiia Edwm, 
meanwhile, had taken lefuge with Redwald, 
King of the East Angles, and the two together 
m®t, and o vei threw Ethelf i ith m 6 1 7 Edwm 
now seems to have once moie united Deira and 
Bcimcia, but as if to show how vei} impel - 
fectly e\ en the southern part of his realm was 
knit togethei, we lead of his ha\ing to subdue 
the small Biitish kingdoms of Lodis (Leeds; and 
Elmet, both Ijing within the bounds of his 
native countr;}, Deiia The two kingdoms 
were once more divided, onl;y , however, to be 
peimanentlvre-uni ted undei Oswj, the son of 
Ethelfnth (642 — 670) Fiom this time the 
separate kingdoms of Deiia and Beinicia may 
be considered as merged in that of North- 
umbna But, though no longer independent 
kingdoms, both Deua and Beinicia reappear 
as separate earldoms under the gieat West 
Saxon kings, and Deira at least vas regulail} 
partitioned among the Danes m 876 Undei 
Ethelred the two pi o\ inces appear to have been 
often disjoined, but were once more united b> 
Ethehed towards the begriming of the ele^ enth 
century (1006) Canute contmued this ar- 
rangement , but there was probably a subject 
eail for the Danes of Deua Before the 
accession of Edv ird the Confessor, Siward 
was Eail of Deua alone till, b> the muidei of 
Eardwulf, he once more united Bernicia to its 
southern neighbour On Siwaid’s death all 
Northumbiia was gi'v en to Tostig (10o5) , but 
on his banishment, m 106o, the old division 
appealed once moie, when Moikeie ruled 
m Delia, and Oswulf m Bemicia With the 
Conquest we ma> look upon the old name of 
Deira as being politically extinct Nominalh , 
the two earldoms of the North lingered on foi 
a few years under Moikore and G-ospatiic, but 
finally disappear m the time of the gi eat hairy 
mgof 1069 This stiong act of pohey oi cruelty 
may have done much to obliterate the distinc- 
tion between the two pro\mces — ^whethei this 
distinction arose fiom puiely political con- 
siderations, fiom a diifeience of race between 
the Anglian settlers of Deira and the poshibly 
Jutish settleis of Bernicia, or was in later 


years mainly due to the laige infusion of 
Damsh blood that was fiom 97o undoubtedly 
pi esent m the more southern district [N orth- 
lmbria] [T a A] 

De la Mare, SirPetee {fi 1376), one of 
the knights of the shire of Hereford in the 
Good Pai liament ( 1 376) , of which he was chosen 
Speaker In this capacity he laid the opimon 
o± the Parliament before John of Gaunt and 
the Council, and though the duke adjourned 
the House, contmued the attack on the olfend- 
mg parties next day When the Pai Lament 
dispersed, De la Mare was imprisoned bv 
Lancastei’s order, and was not released tiE 
Kichard II s accession, although a strong 
mmoiity m the Parliament of January, 1377, 
demanded his hbeiation 

Delaware, Hex R\ Booth, Lord (5 1651, 
d 1694), sat as member for Chester m the 
leign of James II He was accused of takmg 
part in Monmouth’s lebelhon, and tried in 
the Lord High Steward’s Court Although 
Jefciey, vhom Delaware had formerly called 
a drunken jack pudding,” employed all his 
biutality against him, Delaware was acquitted 
The -v erdict was most popular On the arm al 
of the Pnnee of Oiange in England, Delaware 
rose for him at the head of his tenants in 
Cheshire, and mai ched to Manchester He was 
one of the messengers sent by the House of 
Lords to James, requesting him to retire to 
Ham on the Thames He was placed on the 
Treasury Bench and made Chancellor of the 
Exchequer He soon quaiieiled with his 
colleagues, Moi daunt and Godolphm, and 
attempted to dine Hahfax from ofiice On 
the appointment of Cieimaithen as chief 
mmistei, he retired fiom office, and was 
created Eail of Wairmgton (1690) Large 
grants of lands belonging to Jesuits were 
made to him, and a large sum paid him for 
expenses incuiied at the time of the Kevolu- 
tion Nevertheless, he complained bitterly of 
the injustice of his treatment He is supposed 
to haie written a bitter pamphlet when Tory 
loid-lieutenants were substituted foi Whigs 
He protested against the rejection of the Place 
Bill of 1692 “He was,” say s Macaulay , “a 
zealous Whig gloomy and aciimonious ” 

Delaware, State of [Colomes, Ameri 

CAX ] 

Delgoxi, The Battle op (o74), was fought 
betv een the Scots under Conall, and the Piets, 
who were Mctorious, 1 illing Conail’s son Dun 
cm Delgon is in Kinty le 

Chiomcle of the Fids and Scots 

Delhi vas formerly the capital of the 
Mogul empire, and was defimtely annexed by 
the English, Dec 4, 1803 

Delhi, The Battle of (Sept 11, 1803) 
General Lake (q ^ ), with a British force 
4, 500 strong, disco\ ei ed Bourqum Sc mdiah’s 
general, encamped in a fortified position 
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before Delhi The Mahrattas amouiited to 

19.000 men, and were dra^\n np with their 
lear resting on the Jumna, and a formidable 
tiain of aitillery m front bo situated, the 
position of the enemy appeared impregnable , 
and Lahe ordeied his cavali}, who y^exe 
advancmg in front, to execute a feigned 
letreat The enem;^ , deceived, left their posi- 
tion, and rushed forward ^ elling The British 
infantry, led by the 76th Highlandeis and b-v 
Lake in person, ad\ anced steadily amid 
showers of giape, and after filing one round 
charged with the buonet The shock was 
iriesistible the ranks of the enemy broke and 
fled down to the iivei, in which the gi eater 
number perished The Biitish loss was only 
about 400, of which one third was fiomthe 
rankb of the Highlanders 

Wellesley Despatches Mill Kxst of India 
Bellu, Siege of (1804) Aftei Colonel 
Monson’s unfortunate expedition mto Holkar’s 
territory had been forced back upon Agra, 
Jeswunt Bao made a sudden inclusion to the 
ver> gates of Delhi (Oct 7) This city was 
some ten miles m circumference, defended 
onl> by dilapidated walls and ruined rampaits, 
and filled with a mixed population, not jet 
accustomed to British lule The garrison 
was so small as not to admit of reliefs, and 
pioMsions and sweetmeats were theiefoie 
seized out to them on the ramparts, but 
the Biitish Res dent, Colonel Ochteilony, 
ammated by the spirit of Chve, and nobly 
seconded by the commandant. Colonel Brown, 
defended the place for nine days against 

20.000 Mahrattas and 100 guns, till at length 
Holkar, despairing of success, drew off his 
army 

Wellesley Desyfatches Mill Hist of India 
Grant Duff Mahi atta* 

Belhi, Siege of (1857) On May II, 1857, 
the mutineeimg Sepoj regiments from Meerut 
appeared before Delhi, and, despite the efforts 
of Brigadier Graves and Lieutenant Wil- 
loughby, the town fell into the hands of the 
rebels on that day All the Euiopeanswho 
could do so fled precipitately, and the city of 
the Great Mogul soon became the centre of 
the revolt It became necessary to re capture 
so important a post, and on the 8th of June, 
Sir Henry Barnard, after defeating an advance 
diMSion of the enemj, occupied the Ridge, a 
rising ground some two miles from the city 
Delhi was defended by a senes of bastions 
sixteen feet high, connected by long curtains, 
with here and there a martello tower Bas- 
tions and curtams were alike of sohd maaonrj , 
twelve feet thick, and the whole was further 
strengthened by a wnde and deep ditch The 
besieging army consisted of English troops, 
Sikhs, Afghans, and Ghooikas, whilst the 
rebels were 30,000 strong, with ample provi- 
sions and ammunition It was not till June 
23 that operations really began with a saUy 
from the city, which was beaten back, after 
a day’s hard fighting Duimg August and 


September the English quickened tHeir pie- 
parations for the attack Biigadiei Nicholson 
arrived at the camp with the icqui&te siege- 
train, and the he ivy aitilleiy came soon 
aftei On Sept 8 foui battoiics opened fiie 
on the cit}, and by the 13th a bieach was 
made The next morning saw the final 
assault Three columns w ere led to the walls, 
wlule a fomth was held inieseive Eoi six 
dajs the fighting continued in the streets, 
and no quartei was extended to men with 
weapons m their hands At last, on Sept 20, 
the gates of the palace were foiced, but Baha 
dur Shah had in the meinwhile escaped to the 
tomb of Homayun, outside the city Heie he 
was captured by Captain Hodson, and his two 
sons shot as thej weie re entciing the cit) 
This was the turning point ot the revolution, 
which could no longer threaten any considei- 
ahle danger, when itsnommal head, the Gieat 
Mogul king, was a prisoner m the hands of 
the English 

Malleson, Indian Mutiny Haye Sepoy Waf 

Be Bolme, Jean Louis {h 1740, d 1806), 
was horn at Geneva, where he studied for the 
bar, and practised as an advocate till forced 
to leave the town, from the offence he gav e to 
the authorities by the publication of his 
JExamen des trots points de droit He took 
refuge m England, and while resident in this 
country, made a careful mv estigation into oui 
government and laws, the results of which 
he first published in French at Amsterdam, in 
1771, in his woik on The Constitution of England 
This was almost at once translated into English, 
and was for many years a standard work on 
the subject with which it deals De Lolme 
had returned to Switzerland many jears 
before his death, which occurred m 1806 

Belvin, Lord, was an Irish nobleman 
concerned in the rebellion of Tjrone cind 
Tyrconnel (1605) He was impnsoned m 
Duhlm, hut succeeded in makmg his escape 
Afterwards he was pardoned by James I , and 
created Earl of Westmeath 

Bemesne Lauds were the estates which 
belonged to the crown, and in early daj s were 
one of the mam sources of the royal rev enue 
When these had been held by the crown 
since the time of Edward the Confessor, they 
went by the name of manors of ancient 
demesne , and each of these manors of ancient 
demesne was reckoned as a hundred in itself, 
and, like the hundred, subject to the shire- 
court In the times of Stephen large grants 
of the royal property were made for the s ike 
of purchasing adherents to either party , the 
resumption of these grants was one of the 
first reforms brought about by Hemy II A 
simildr course of conduct had been pursued 
by William Marshall in the eS-rly dajs of 
Henry III , and again by Hubert de Burgh 
In later years it became a custom for the 
kings to impoverish themselves by these im- 
prudent grants, and then appeal to the Estates 
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for suppoit It IS to this abuse that the oft- 
repeated of reform pointed — that the Ling 
should ‘4ive of his own ’ InlSlOtheOrdainers 
forbade the king to make these gifts without 
then consent A similar spirit was sho\^Ti by 
the Parliaments of 1404, 14o0, and other 
>ears In the latter half of the fifteenth 
century the crown had grown so poor that 
Fortescue, in his De Laudib^is Leg urn Anglia^ 
suggests a geneial resumption of the rojal 
possessions, which he says at one time 
extended over a fifth part of the kingdom, 
and he suggests that for the future the 
king should only grant estates for life 
Several towns {eg, Northampton) were 
in royal demesne, and all perhaps to be 
considered as so being unless thej- had a 
special lord The king was considered to 
have a peculiar claim upon both manors and 
burghs held in demesne— tallage , and this 
right Edward I continued to exact even after 
th| “ Confirmatio Cartaium ’’ This example 
was followed both bj Edwaid II and Edvard 
III , though not without resistance , but from 
the latter reign we may regaid the imposition 
as extinct 

Stubbs, Const Kxst Hallam Mid, Ages and 
Const Mist 3Digby, Hist of Law of Beal Pio 
pexty 

Bemetae, The, were an ancient tnbe m- 
habiting the south-west comer of Wales 
According to Mr Eh^s, they consisted of 
Goidels, or the earher Celtic immigrants, 
largely mixed with the remnants of the 
earher pre-Oeltic occupants of our island 

Benbigh, Basil FEILnI^G, 2^D Earl {d 
167o), son of William Feildmg, and Maiy, 
sister of the Duke of Buckingham, was 
ambassador in Italy from 1634 to 1638 
When the Civil War began, he took the side 
of the Pailiament, in opposition to his father 
and family, and commanded a regiment at 
Edgehill In J une, 1 64 3, he was appointed com 
mander-in-chief in the associated counties of 
Warwick, Worcester, Stafford, and Shropshire, 
and exercised his trust with zeal and vigour 
till the passing of the Self-denjnng Ordinance 
He represented the Parliament at the Treaty 
of Uxbridge and in other negotiations 
Though he refused to take part in the king’s 
tiial, declaring that he would “ rather be 
torn in pieces than have any share in so 
infamous a business,” he became a member of 
the first two Councils of State of the Common- 
wealth A zealous Presbjiienan, he assisted 
his part}’- in bringing about the Eestoration, 
and exerted his influence on the side of mode- 
ration after that event 

Benman, Thomas, Lord (& 1779, 1854), 
was the son ot Thomas Denman, a London 
physician After completing his education 
at Cambridge, he was called to the bar in 
1806 Distinguishing himself by the conduct 
of many cases, such as the defence of Lord 
Cochrane, he was returned to Parliament for 
Wareham in 1818, and later for Nottingham 


— a town vhich he contmued to represent till 
he was made Chief Justice, in 1832 But his 
greatest success vas obtained when, in 
company with Lord Biougham, he was 
selected to defend Queen Caioline in 1820, 
though before this he had gained great lepu- 
tation foi his exeitions on behalf of the 
Luddites (q v ), and foi the repeal of the Six 
Acts In 1834 he was appointed Lord Chief 
Justice, an office which he dischaiged with a 
conscientious love foi tiuth, even it, as was 
said, with something of the spirit of an advo- 
cate Amongst his manj titles to renovn 
must be enumerated his passion for liberty, 
his exertions against the slave tiade, and hits 
aidour for the amehoration of the ciiminal 
laws 

Arnold s Life 

Benmark, Eelations v ith The consoli- 
dation of the Danish state bj “ Goim the 
Old,” in the nmth centuiy, had a twofold 
effect on English history Fiistl>, it sent 
the fiercei jarls and chiefs to find new 
homes of hberty bej ond the sea , second!} , it 
estabhshed m the old home of the new con- 
querors of England a state adequate to cope 
with the West feaxon monarch} itself The 
dealmgb of England with the Wikmg invaders 
are summarised in anothei article [Danes in 
England], but with the conquest ot all Eng- 
land, by Swegen (Svend) and Canute (Knud), a 
political relation of the most intimate cha- 
racter between the two nations resulted, for 
England, m important consequences — foi 
Denmark in little less than the introduction 
of civilisation from English sources Vic- 
torious Denmark was in danger of becoming 
dependent on conquered England, when the 
death of Harthacanute, in 1042, seveied the 
tvv o countries Despite the internal confusions 
which resulted from the decay of the old 
Danish dynasty, the successois of Canute did 
not at once give up all hopes of re conquering 
his great prize Among their man} abortive 
attempts may be speciafly mentioned those of 
Saint Canute (1080 — 1086), who, both before 
and after his accession to the Danish throne, 
strove earnestl} to achieve this object But 
it IS in commercial rather than in pohtical 
deahngs that the relations between Denmark 
and England were now kept up In the 
twelfth and thirteenth centmies the Scandi- 
navian states were econoraicall} oound to 
England b} ties as close as those which 
kept England in dependence on the Nether- 
lands 

The nse of the Hanseatic League drove the 
Enghsh away from the monopoly of the 
Damsh trade, but vhen the Scandinavian 
kingdoms sought a protector fiom the over- 
bearing Hansa, it was to England that they 
turned In 1490 Henry YII concluded a 
commercial treaty with King Hans, b} which 
the Enghsh, in return for pav mg the Sound 
dues, weie allowed to have great privileges 
for their merchants, including the right of 
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appointing consuls 'with jurisdiction over 
offenders of their own nationalit;^ Chiis- 
tian II sought in England assistance against 
the revolted Swedes, but his close relati\e, 
Chiistian III , demanded aU the tiadmg 
rights of the English as the price of then 
alliance The geneial fiiendship between 
Sweden and France led Denmark to an 
English alliance James I maiiied a Danish 
wife, and supported Chiistian IV in his 
attack on the Empire in 1626 But the cstab 
lishment of fiiendl^ relations between Eng- 
land and Fiance ma^ probablj haie led to a 
certain amount of hostilitj between England 
and Denmark dining the seventeenth centurj 
In 1652 Frederick III powerfull;y assisted 
the Dutch in then struggle against the Long 
Parliament and Cromwell But the changed 
relations of England and Holland, a new 
intimacy with the gieat Elector, on the whole 
a triend of England, produced another turn 
in Danish politics The hostility which 
Charles XII of Sweden showed to England 
at the end of his reign onl> resulted in Eng 
land, Hano\ er, and Denmark uniting to divide 
a gieat part of the German temtoiies of 
Sweden The close connection of Denmark 
with Russia was, before the days of the j ounger 
Pitt, a new guarantee of English fiiendship, 
which not even the divorce of the English 
princess Matilda from Chiistian VII and the 
short-lived French pohcj- of Struensee could 
affect In 1780, and again m 1801, Denmark 
joined the League of the Neutrals against Eng- 
land but m the f ormei case peace was main- 
tained, while m the latter the bombardment of 
Copenhagen b> Paiker and the death of Paul 
of Russia ended the dispute In 1807 England, 
fearful lest Napoleon should use the Danish 
navy against England, sent an expedition to 
Copenhagen, which effected its object bj 
seizing the Danish fleet at the expense of our 
friendl} i elations with Denmaik When peace 
was made in 18 lo, England retained of her 
Danish conquests Heligoland Duiing the 
present century the Schleswig-Holstem ques- 
tion has been at the root of most of the 
dealings between England and Denmark 
The Treaty of London, which settled the 
Danish succession, was largely the result of 
Enghsh mtervention The war agamst Ger- 
many m 1864 was rashly entered mto b;j the 
Danes, in the hehef that England would help 
them to letain their hold o'ver the duchies 
They were, however, disappointed, and their 
loss of the much-disputed teiiitones to Piussia 
largely neutralised the good effect which the 
mainage of the daughter of their new king to 
the Prmce of Wales had occasioned 

Daklmaims Geschichte vm Dfinnemaifc is a 

f >0(i general anlhonty on Danish histoiy 
reeman. Not man Conquest brings out the early 
deahugs Schanz EngUsche JB.aiud,»lspoht}h^ the 
trading relations [TFT] 

Beogaom, The Treat\ op (Dec , 1803), 
was concluded between the East India Com- 


pany and the Rajah of Berar Its stimulations 
were that Cuttack should he ced^d to the 
English, that the lands west of the Wurdah, 
which had belonged to the Nizam, should be 
restored to him , that the English should 
arbitrate on his differences with the Niz im 
and Peishwa, and that all Euiopeans of 
an;y nation at war with England should he 
excluded from Berar 

Beorliani, The Battle of (577), is the 
name given to the great victor j by which 
Ceawlin of Wessex broke up the teintoiy 
stiU held by the Welsh into two parts, by 
severing the Britons south of the Bristol 
Channel from those north of that estuar) 
As a consequence of this victory, Bath, 
Gloucester, and Cirencester fell into the hands 
of the West Saxons Deorham has been 
identihed with Dereham, a \illage between 
Bath and Chipping Sodhnry 

Bepositiou, The Right or It is very 
difficult m early Enghsh historj to disJSi- 
tangle the true instances of a king’s 
solemn deposition bj the act of his Witan 
or his people from those where it mi} 
merely have been the result of a domestic 
intrigue or disorderly rebellion Of the 
latter kind Northumbria offers the best 
examples, for out of fifteen kings ruling 
01 er this lealmin the eighth century, only 
two seem to have mtt with a natural death 
while still in possession of the throne But 
of these thirteen unfortunate kings, onlj 
three can he claimed as in any way exempli- 
fying Kemble’s fifth canon, “ that the Witan 
had the power to depose the king if his 
government was not conducted for the benefit 
of his people ” If we turn to Wessex, the 
question becomes a httle clearer According 
to Henry of Himtmgdon, Sigeberht was de- 
prived of his kingl} office in 76o, after the 
mature deliberation of the nobles and people, 
and with the consent of the whole nation 
This reads like the formal act of a Witan, 
conscious of its own nghts, and not feaimg 
to assert them to the full , l3ut it is only fan 
to add that one i ersion of the “ Chronicle ’ 
makes the statement in a more peisonal 
manner than that j ust gn en, and runs “ In 
this year C'vnewult deprived King Sigeberht 
of his kingdom ” But another text is e\ en 
more explicit than Henry of Huntingdon in 
ascnbing the action to the Witan Moie than 
two centuries and a half later it appears that 
the crown of England was duly transferied 
by the English Witan from Ethelred to 
Swend The same inherent right of a people 
to discard its ruler if he neglects its interests 
may be seen in the action of the Noithum- 
hnans when they deposed Tostig fiom his 
earldom — an instance which seems somewhat 
forcibly to bring out the fact that down to 
the very latest times some traditions, how- 

er faint, of their old independence clung to 
the great Enghsh kingdoms, long after they 
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had beeS incorporated with the West Saxon 
monai ch^ 1 o sum up the foregoing remaiks, 
it seems evident that the power ot deposition 
was in earl} English times recognised as 
being quite within the compn,ss of the rights 
of that body which undoubted!} had elected 
the sovereign to the throne , and it is unne- 
cessary to call in examples of similar pro- 
ceedings from the annals of kindred Teutonic 
laces on the Continent 

The same twofold power of election and 
deposition seems to have been recognised for 
man} hundred years after the Conquest That 
which gave had the right to take awa% also 
But b} the time of our next instance of the 
execution of this power, things weie wearing 
a somewhat different aspect The ro}al 
power had been growing for many centuries , 
a vague feeling of indefeasible right w?s 
abroad , the Church law} ers had done much 
to magnify the power and the sacredness of 
th^ kingly office Accoidingl} , when Bishop 
fetratfoid brought his detailed charges against 
Edward II betoie the Parhament of 1327, it 
was considered necessar} to secure the king’s 
own consent to his son’s election Again, in 
1399 the same pioblem had to be faced for 
e\ea then partisans of Bolingbroke did not 
seem quite sure of the extent of the rights 
of Parliament The question was debated 
whether Richard II should be requested to 
resign or be deposed, and it was finall} deter- 
mined to make things perfectly legal b} 
adopting both courses Richard consented to 
perform his part of this programme, and Par- 
liament, after heaiing the long catalogue of 
charges brought against the king, voted that 
they formed a sufficient ground for his depo- 
sition In these two last instances of deposi- 
tion we seem to see signs that Parliament 
hesitated as to the extent of its powers, and 
required the king’s resignation before % entur- 
ing to assert its own authorit} The case of 
Charles I is so exceptional that it hardly 
comes under view of this aiticle But by the 
time of the Revolution of 1688, the doctrine 
of the king s divine right had been formu- 
lated in definite terms, and whether accepted 
or not, had a strong influence even on the 
minds of Whigs Unable to muster up 
sufficient courage to state boldl} its light of 
deposition, Parliiment on this occasion took 
refuge in the theor} of abdication, and made 
the king’s act in fleeing from the kingdom 
equivalent to the verbal resignation which 
had been extracted from the unwilling hps of 
Edward II and Richaid II 
To sum up, it ma} be said that the power of 
deposition was in early Enghsh times a prac 
tical, if not a theoretical, right, belonging to 
the Witan and the nation , but after the 
Conquest, men being less and less inclined to 
break in upon the divinity which to their 
eyes hedged round a king, while still exer- 
cising the old right upon occasion, justifled 
it to themsehes b} requiring a ^oluntar} 


renunciation on the part of the king himself 
of the poweis conferied on him at his conse 
cration , and when this could not he obtained, 
allowed the fict of the kings absence to be 
translated into an act of abdication 

Stu'bbs Const Hist esp vol i ch vi for the 
deposition of the Anglo Saxon kings Lmgard 
Hist oj Eng , and Pauli Hist oj Eng for 
Picliard II Hallam Const Hist lor James II 
[T A A] 

Berby The chief town of Derbyshire 
was originally known by the name of North- 
wortiiig, and owes its modern name of 
Derb} , or Deorh} , to the Danes, by whom it 
was held from 874 to 918, when Ethelfleda, 
Alfred’s daughter, re-captured it Later 
it was re&toied to them as one of the five 
boroughs, hut again united to the Enghsh 
crown by Edmund Under Edward the 
Confessor it was a royal boiough William 
the Conqueror conferied it on Wilham de 
Ferrers, and Henry I , who seems to have 
conferred on the town its first charter, 
granted it to the Earls of Chester In the Civil 
Wai of the se\ enteenth centur} , though at first 
Roy alist, it w as soon taken by the Parbamen- 
tarians, and remamed in their hands till the 
end of the war In later histor} it is chiefly 
famous as marking the farthest pomt reached 
b} the Young Pretender in 1745 

Berby Billy, The In 1834 Lord 
Stanley resigned office on the question of 
secularismg the surplus of the Irish Church 
revenues, and with Sir James Graham, 
Lord Ripon, the Duke of Richmond, and 
some others, formed an intermediate part\ 
between the Whigs and the Tones, de- 
clining all connection with either This 
unnatural state of isolation deprned the 
country for some time of the semces of some 
of its ablest statesmen The clique was 
densively kuown as the “ Derby DiUy from 
its leader, Lord Stanley, the heir to the earldom 
of Derby In 1841, how e\er, this third part> 
came to an end, most of its members joming 
Sir Robert Peel’s go\ ermnent 

Berby, Earldom of Robert de Ferrers, 
lord of Tuthury, was cieatedEarl of Derby in 
1138 The earldom continued in his family 
for eight generations, until Earl Robert (de 
Ferrers) was deprii ed, in consequence of his 
action in the Barons revolt, by the Dictum 
de Kenilwoith, 1266 The earldom was re- 
vived, 1337, in favour of Henry Plantagenet, 
afterwards Duke of Lancaster, and father- 
in-law of John of Gaunt, whose son Heniy, 
afterwards king, is styled Earl of Derby 
during his father’s lifetime In 1485 the 
title was granted to Thomas Stanley, second 
Lord Stanley, in whose family it stiU re- 
mains The elder line came to an end with 
the death of James, tenth earl, 1736, when 
the title devolved upon Sir Edward Stanley 
descendant of a brothei of the second earl, and 
the lineal ancestor of the present holder of 
the title, Edv ard, fifteenth earl of this creation. 
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Berby, Thomas STA^LEY, I&t Earl of, 
and 2nd Baion btanle\ {d lo04:), M'as a noble- 
man pla) ed a pi eminent part during the 
reigns ot Ed w aid IV , Richard III, and 
Henry YII He married Warwick’s sister 
Eleanor, and gained Edward IT ’s favour 
In Edward’s pietcnded war upon Frmce 
(1475), in suppoit of Charles the Bold, 
Stanley was the reidy recipient of the 
bribes of the French king, and it was m a 
gieat measure in consequence of his counsel 
thus inspired that Eduard IV became a 
party to the Tieat^ of Pecquigny Sept 13, 
147o Huiing the biief reign of Edwaid V 
Lord Stanley figured as a lo\al ujiholdei of 
the rights of his }oung soieieign and was 
one ot the nobles ai rested at the council 
board in Richard of Grlouc ester’s coicp d'etat 
of the 13th Tune, 1483 G-loucester, however, 
not only loibore proceeding to extremities 
with him, but sought to secure his service 
by conferring upon him the high office of 
Constable of England On the death of his 
first wife, Eleanor HeviUe, Lord Stanley 
married 3\Iirgaret Beaufort, mother of Henry 
Tudor, Eirl of Richmond On the landing 
of Henry Tudor at Milford Haven, Lord 
Stanley, on a plea of illnes&, refused to join 
Richard, and was onlj kept from following 
the example of his hi other, Sir WiUiim 
Stanley, who had openlj united with the in- 
vader, by the fact of his son, Lord Strange, 
being detained in Richard’s hands as a 
security for his father’s good faith He 
still, however, kept in the neighbourhood of 
the invaders wi+h a force of some 5,000 men, 
and it was his sudden support of Richmond in 
the heat of the battle that decided the day 
At the coronation of his step-son, Henrj YII , 
at which he officiated as High Constable, he 
was raised to the dignitv of Earl of Derby , 
and apparently continued m fnendl^ relations 
with Henr\ YII to his death 

Berby, Edward STA^LEl, 3 rd E^rl 
or 1^72), on the death of Edwaid VI, 
declared in fa-vour of Mary, and hy his ex- 
ample aided matenallj in prexentiug any 
recognition of Lady Jane Grey bj the country 
at large He filled the office of Lord High 
Steward at Mark’s coronation, and subse- 
quently did all he could to pre\ent the 
queen’s marriage with Philip of Spam 
TJnder Elizabeth, Lord Derby’s religion pre- 
vented him fiom finding any great favour at 
court , hut m spite of strenuous efiorts made 
hy the Catholic peers to entice him into 
taking an acti\ e part m the Northern rebeUion 
of lo69, he refused to implicate himseH 

Berby, Ferdinaisdo SriKLEY, 6 th Earl 
OF (d 1594) was the grandson of Eleanor 
Countess of Cumberland, who was herself the 
granddaughter of Henry YII, through his 
daughter Marj the wife of Charles Brandon 
Duke of Suffiolk The Jesuits, upon his suc- 
cession to the title, urged him, through an 


agent named He«.keth, to assume tfcje title of 
King of England but the earl repealed the 
plot to the government, and was poisoned 
ioi his lo j alty hy the conspirators 

Derby, James Stanley, 7th Earl oi {b 
lo96, d Ibol), at the outbreak ot the Civil War 
was appointed b\ the king Lord Lieutenant 
of Cheshiie and Derbyshire, as he was then 
generally believed to ha\ e a great influence 
upon the people of those two counties He 
is said to hive shod the fiist blood of the 
Civil Wai m a skiimibh at Manchester, 
Julj 15, 1642 But his influence was over- 
rated, and his ability apparently insufficient 
tor the post he held he was distrusted by the 
king and not supported hy the people In spite 
of seveial successes, he was forced to abandon 
the struggle and letire to the Isle of Man 
Lathom House was heroically defended hy his 
countess, Charlotte, till December, 1643 In 
16ol he joined Charles II on his march into 
England, hut whilst endeavouring to raise 
Lancashire, was surprised and defeated hj Col 
Robert Lilbuin at Wigan He himself escaped, 
and took part in the battle of Worcester, but 
was taken prisoner, tried hy couit-martial, 
condemned to death, and beheaded at Bolton, 
October lo, 1651 The countess continued to 
hold the Isle of Man till it was i educed by 
Faiifax in Nov ,1651 “ He was a man,” saj s 

Clarendon, “of great honour and clear courage, 
and all his defects and mi&fortunes proceeded 
from his having lived so little time amongst 
his equals that he knew not how to treat his 
inferiors ” 

Clarendon Hist of the ReMlion Whitelocke, 
Memoi lals 

Derby (b 1775 , d 1851), Edward Smith 
Stahlev, 13th Earl or, was first returned 
to Paihament in 1796 for Preston In 1812 
he was elected for Lancashire, which he con- 
tinued to represent till the changes efi-ected hy 
the Reform Bill In 1832 he was called up to 
the House of Lords bj the title of Baron 
Stanley ofBickerstafie, to strengthen the Whig 
ministry In 1834, on his father’s death, he 
succeeded to the earldom of Derh} 

Derby, Edward Geoffrey Smith Stan- 
ley, 14th Earl of {b 1799, 1869), entered 
Parliament in 1820 as member for Stockhndge 
He made his first speech, after three j ears 
silent voting m favour of a private hill for 
lighting Manchester wuth gas, and its ability 
was noticed Sir James Mackintosh In 1 827 
he took office under Mr Canning as Under 
Secretarj for the Colonies On the death of 
Canning, Stanley refused to join the Goderich 
ministry He wa*^ a strenuous advocate of 
Catholic Emancipation, Parliamentarj Re- 
form, reciprocity m fiee trade, vnth a moderate 
fixed dutj on com, and the foreign policy of 
Mr Canning Therefore, from 1828 to 1830 
he remained in opposition He then took 
office under Lord Grey as Chief Secretary for 
Ireland Mr Stanley was quite as earnest as 
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Lord Join Russell himself, and much moie 
vehemend^n his adi ocacy of the Reform Bill 
The state of Ii eland was fall of danger 
The tiiumph in the matter of Catholic 
Emancipation, and many giie\ances, leal or 
fancied, had incited the people to attempt 
an agitation for repeal oi the Union, and 
ever;y Lind of outrage was rife It fell to 
Mr Stanley’s lot to introduce a Coercion 
Act in this emergency, and, as a consequence 
of this, he became very unpopular in Ii eland, 
and was frequentl;^ embi oiled with Darnel 
O’Connell In Maj^, 1833, Mr Stanley was 
charged with the duty of bunging foiward 
the measure for the emancipation of the slaves, 
and made a speech of lemarkable eloquence 
In 1834, bemg now by courtesy Lord Stanley, 
he separated himself from the Whigs on the 
question of the Insh Church, and with Sir 
James Giaham, the Duke of Richmond, and 
some others, formed the intermediate party 
kn^wn as the “Derby Dilly” (qv) He 
1 ejected the overtures made to him by Sir 
R Peel in 1834, but accepted them m 
1841, and took office as Secretary of State for 
the Colonies But on the question of fiee 
trade in 1846 Stanley separated fiom Peel, 
and was formally, and by the advice of the 
Duke of Wellington, installed m the leader- 
ship of the Tory partj with Lord Geoige 
Bentinok and Mr Disraeli as his heutenants 

In 1862 he held office for ten months, but 
b> the end of the year had to give waj to the 
Coalition ministry of Lord Aberdeen In 
18o8 bemg Prime Mimster again, he suc- 
ceeded in passing his India Bill, but was 
defeated on the question of Parliamentary 
Reform An appeal to the country was in- 
effectual, and he resigned office in June, 1859 
In 1866 his party succeeded in defeating 
Lord Russell’s new Reform Bill, but only to 
pass next -^ear a similar one, which its 
opponents declared to be of a stiU more 
sweeping character Earl^ in 1868 Loid 
Derby surrendered the leadership of his party 
into the hands of Mr Disraeli, and retired 
into pri\ate life on October 23, 1869 Lord 
Derb> was for many j ears Chancellor of the 
Uni\eisity of Oxford He was a man of cul 
tuied taste, and a good Gieek scholar, and m 
1864 pubhshed a blank verse tianslation of 
the Iliad, which attracted a consideiable 
amount of notice at the time Lord Derby’s 
speeches were greatly admned for their elo- 
quence and fire, and he is often spoken of as 
the “ Rupert of Debate ” 

BerTby, Edward Henri, 16 th Earl op 
(6 1826), son of the preceding Earl of Derby, 
entered Parhament as member for Ljune 
Regis, and became Under Secretarj for 
Foreign Affairs m his father’s hist ministiy 
In Loid Derby’s second administration, in 
1858 — 9, he was Secretary of State for India, 
and managed the transfer of the government 
from the directois of the East India Company 


to the crown He was becretaiy of State for 
Foreign Affairs in 1866, and succeeded to his 
peerage m 1869 In 1874 he was Secretary 
foi Foreign Affairs in Mr Disraeh’s cabinet, 
but resigned simultaneously w ith the Eail of 
Carnal \ on, the Colonial Secretary, owing 
to differences with his colleagues on the 
Eastern Question in 1878 In 1882 he 
abandoned the Conservatl^ es, and joined Mr 
Gladstone’s mmistiy as Colonial Secretaij, 
m which capacity he had to deal with the 
demand on the part of the Australians for the 
annexing of Mew Guinea 

Bering, Sir Edvsard (6 1598, d 1644), 
w as a gentleman of Kent, created baronet in 
1627, and member for the countj- in the Long 
Parhament In the discussions on ecclesias- 
tical questions he distinguished himself by his 
opposition to Laud’s innovations, and was 
even peisuaded to introduce the “ Root and 
Branch ” Bill, which he afterwards opposed 
He also opposed the Grand Remonstrance, 
and was, in Februarj, 1642, sent to the 
Tower for prmting his speeches At the be- 
ginnmg of the war he raised a regiment for 
the king, but m 1644 took the Covenant, 
paid a composition for his estate, and returned 
home to die (June 22, 1644) Sir Edward 
pubhshed a volume of his speeches without 
the leave of the House of Commons, and for 
this reason was expelled the House, and his 
book was ordered to be burnt bjr the hangman 
Pi oceedings in Kent (Camden Soc ) 1861 

Berwentwater, James RATCLiprs, Earl 
or {d 1716), was a grandson of Charles II 
b> his mistress, Moll Davis He was a 
Roman Catholic, and deeply imphcated in 
the rebelhon of 1716, for which he was tried 
and executed in the following year, at the 
early age of twenty-eight 

Beslborougli (or Disbrow), John, second 
son of James Desborough, of Eltislej, 
Bucks, was bred an attorney , and married in 
1636 Jane, sister of Oliver Cromwell In 
1642 he became quartermaster in the troop 
raised b} his brother in law, served through- 
out the war, and rose to the rank of major- 
general He was nominated one of the 
commissioners to try the king, but refused to 
act Dunng the Protectorate he was in suc- 
cession Commissioner of the Na% y , member of 
the Scotch Council, Major Generil m charge 
of the counties of Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, 
Devon, and Cornwall, and one of the admirals 
of the fleet after Blake’s death He was one 
of Cromwell’s Council of State, and appointed 
a member of his House of Lords, but opposed 
his taking the crown After Cromwell’s death, 
he jomed the Wallingford House party, helped 
to overthrow Richard, and to turn out the 
restored Long Parhament At the Restora- 
tion he was incapacitated from all pubho 
employment The date of his death is un- 
certain, but he appears to have lived till 1686 
Noble The House of Cromwell 
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Desmond, Gtahuett, Eael oi [d lohS), 
was the head of the great house ot the 
southern Fitzgeralds, who were all-powerful 
in Munster Sir Henry Sidney had recom- 
mended that this province should he made into 
an English presidency and English colonists 
introduced But the queen, who had set 
herself against this plan, demanded that 
Desmond’s influence should he attacked in 
another way He was consequently soon ar- 
rested for treason In 1568 he submitted 
to Elizabeth, and surrendered his property 
into her hands But in lo74 he broke 
out in rebellion again, and once more in 
1579 NeKt 'sear he 'was cooped up with the 
Spaniards by Lord Grey at bmerwick, but 
escaped the horiible fate of the garrison At 
last, after wandering about for more than 
two years, his hiding place was betrayed to 
the English, who surrounded his oabm, and 
murdered him in his bed (lo83) 

Desmond, Sin John {d liSl), was the 
brother of Garrett, Earl of Desmond In 
the hope of compromising his brother with 
the Enghsh he murdered two English officers 
at Tralee (157 9) The whole clan then sprang 
to arms Sir John was taken prisoner at the 
fall of Kilmallock, in lo80, but as he spoke 
English fluently, he managed to escape In 
December next yeai he fell in with Sir J ohn 
Zouch on the A.\onmore Eiver that ofiicer 
slew him, and sent his head to Dublin 

Desmond, ]\Iaue,tce Fitzgerald, Earl 
OF, was one of the early Norman conquerors of 
Ireland Having engaged to give help to Der- 
mot, Kang of Leinster, he landed at Wexford 
in 1169 In conjunction with that monarch 
he conquered Dubhn, where he was besieged 
by Eoderic and an immense host of Insh m 
H71 By his advice the beleaguered English 
sallied foith in three small troops, and utterly 
routed the enemj — a disaster which led to 
the dispersion of the other Irish armies 
When, m 1171, Henry II visited Ireland, he 
appointed Maurice one oi the three chief 
governors of Dublin He was with his 
colleague De Lacy when that baron was so 
nearly murdered by O’Rourke’s treachery 
later, Wextord was given him as a fief, and 
here he died, 1176 Giraldus Camhrensis 
describes him as a man of action rather than 
of words, valiant, and second to none in 
activity of enterprise 

Giraldus Cambrenas, JSxpiignatio Silemtas 

Despard, Edward Marcus, Colovel {b 
1750? d 1803) was born in Ireland, and was 
early employed in military service m the 
West Indies and the Bay of Honduras, where 
he was made superintendent of the English 
colony His conduct in this office seems to 
have given offience to the settlers, and he was 
recalled, but could never obtain an official 
investigation When the French Eevolution 
broke out, he adopted the new prmciples, and 


was, in consequence, put in pripn On 
his release he attempted the as^ssmation 
of George III , for this offence he 'was tried 
and e'vecuted in Maich, 1803 

Despencer, Baronv. or Tne first hai on 
of this name is Hugh le Despencci a btewaid 
of Heniy I In 1264 Hugh le Despencei, 
Justiciar of England, was summoned to 
Parliament , in 1265 he was killed at the 
battle of Evesham [Despencer, Hugh le, 1] 
His son Hugh was created Eail of Win 
Chester in 1322, but in 1326 was declared 
a traitor, and hanged The same fate befell 
his son Hugh “ the Younger ” a month latei , 
and the honours of both became forfeit 
Hugh, however, the son of the latter, appears 
to have been summoned to Parliament from 
1338 — 1349, when he died, and the title 
dev olved upon a nephew, whose son Thomas, 
fifth baron by wnt, procured the reversal of 
the Act declaring his ancestors (Edward IJ ’s 
ministers) traitors Thomas was created Eail 
of Gloucester, 1397, hut was degraded, 1399, 
and beheaded by the populace, 1400 when his 
honours became foifeit His attainder was, 
however, reversed in 1461, and the barony of 
Despencer fell into abeyance among the issue 
of his daughter and eventual heiress, Isabel, 
until in 1604 it was conceded to Mary Neville, 
wife of Sir Thomas Fane, in the person of 
whose son it became muted to the earldom of 
Westmoreland In 1762, and again m 1781, 
it once moie fell into abeyance, but ulti- 
mately devolved upon Sir Thomas Stapleton, 
in whose family it still remains 

Despencer, Hugh le {d 1265), was one 
of the leaders of the baionial opposition to 
Henry III In 1258 he was chosen as one of 
the commissioners on the part of the barons 
at the Oxford Parliament, and in 1260 was 
appointed Justiciar, which office he held till 
1262 In the next year he was once more 
advanced to the justiciaiship, and when the 
war broke out he headed the citizens of 
London in their attacks on the houses of the 
lovahsts He fought bravely at Lewes, took 
a prominent part in the government of 
De Montfoit, and fell with Earl Simon in tbe 
battle of Evesham His death is celebrated in 
one of the political songs of the time, which 
Mr Blaauw translates as follows — 

‘ Despencer tme tbe good Sir Hugh 
Onr justice and our fnend 
Borne down with wrong am dst the throng, 

Has met his wretched end 

Despencer, Hlgh lb {d 1326), son 
of the above, and known as ** the \ ounger,” 
married Eleanor de Clare, one of the co 
heiresses of the Earl of Gloucester He 
was soon involved in quarrels with the 
husbands of the other co heiresses, while 
the favour shown him bv the king arrayed a 
great part of the baronage agamst him He 
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was bani&^d in 1321, but recalled soon alter 
toacquiie i^^re possessions, andaliriost supreme 
powei on the deleat of the Eail ol Lancaster 
at Boioughbridge (1322) I he success of the 
queen and Moi timer in 1326 obliged him to 
dee, but he was captured, and beheaded at 
Hciefoid by Moi timer’s ordeis The objects 
oi the Despenceis seem to have been primarily 
selhsh, and the> cared but little for the 
interests of the king At the same time, it is 
evident that they wished to in ci ease the 
importance of the House of Commons, and 
use it to countei balance the baronage But 
thej entirely failed in their aims lor while 
they alienated the barons, they did not secuie 
to themselves the affections ol the people 

Despencer, Henki le {d 1406), was the 
grandson of Hugh le Despencer the Younger 
In 1370 he was made Bishop of Norwich, and 
in 1381 distinguished himself bj putting 
down the revolt in Norfolk In 1383 he 
undertook an expedition to Flanders, by 
which, under the guise of a crusade against 
the adheients of the anti Pope element, he 
hoped to inflict injury on the French He 
captured Gravelines, Ypres, and other places, 
but was eventually obhged to retire, and on 
his return to England was stripped of his 
temporalities by the king 

De Tallagio non concedendo, 

Statute or (1297), is the name given to the 
Latin form of the great statute known as 
the Confirmatio Cartarum, which forbade (1) 
any tallage or aid to be taken by the king 
without the consent of the bishops, earls, 
barons, knights, and other freemen of the 
realm , (2) any prize in corn, leather, or wool, 
&c , without the ownei’s consent, (3) the 
maltote (q v ) Other clauses confirmed the 
charteis and libeitics of both clergy and 
la;^men, pardoned the great earls and their 
partisans, whose firmness had secured Edward s 
consent to this law and gave ordeis for the 
publication of the Charter Dr Stubbs con- 
siders that the Latin form of this statute 
is not the original, but rather the French one, 
which does not contain the word tallage^ and 
IS couched in more general terms He suggests 
that the Latin form ma;^ be the rough draft, 
or informal statement, of the terms of the 
pacification, and may stand in the same 
relation to the French foim which became 
the permanent law of the land, as the Articles 
of the Barons stand in to the Great Charter 
of 1215 It was, however, referred to as a 
statute in the Petition of Bight The chief 
points to be noticed in comparing the Con- 
firmatio Cartarum with the De Tallagio aie 
that the former does not contain the word 
“tallage,” the latter does not reserve the 
lights of the king, the former renounces 
only “such manner of aids,” &c , while the 
Httei contains no such qualifpng words 
Stubba Const Kist asxA Select Chaiters 


Dettingen, The Battle or (July 27, 
1743), was fought duimg the War of the 
Austrian feuccession Loid Stair, who was 
the English commander, wished to dri\e 
the French fiom Germany, and also, if 
possible, to iniade Alsace and Loiiaine The 
Duke de Noailles, the French commander, 
marched into Fi anconia against him Stair lay 
idly on the Maine with 40,000 men, ai^aiting 
12,000 subsidised Hanoi enans Noailles 
scouied the country to the south of the river 
Suddenly Stair marched up the n\ er towards 
Fianconia He passed Hanau, and moved 
towards Aschaffenbeig About half-way be- 
tween the two is the village of Dettingen 
On reaching the plain of Dettingen, the 
English found that De Noailles had out 
marched them, and thus cut them off fiom 
Aschaffenberg Here they weie jomed by 
King Geoige II and the Duke of Cum- 
berland It was detei mined to secure, if 
possible, the letieat to Hanau But Noailles 
had sent his nejihew, the Duke de Giammont, 
across the river to oc cupy Dettingen Bridges 
were throwm across the Maine, and Is oaillcs’ 
cannon plaj ed on the retreating English It 
w is deteimined to cut a waj through Gram- 
mont’b forces The Fiench commandei, 
however, lea-v mg a strong position behind a 
ravme, advanced to the attack, thinking he 
was onl} opposed b> the advanced tioGjis of 
the English Led on bj King Geoige, the 
Enghsh infantry broke thiough the enemj 
Grammont retired aoioss the Maine , but the 
retreat became a rout, and 6,000 men were 
left on the field George, wishing to extiicate 
himself fiom his dangerous position, refrained 
from pursuit, and pushed on for Hanau 
Stair, furious that his adMce should be dis- 
regaided, sent in his lesignation, which was 
accepted Noailles withdrew into Alsace, 
whitiier he was followed bj the king, and 
negotiations for peace weie begun 

Leckj Hist of Eighteenth Cent Stanhope 
Hist of Eng Aineth Maiia Theresia 

DeiLSdedit, Archbishop of Canterbury 
(65o — 664), was a West Saxon by biith 
His nati\ e name was Fnthona, which 
he changed foi his Latm appellation on 
being elected to the see of Canteibmj He 
IS remaikable as being the first Englishman 
elevated to the archbishopiic He was con- 
ciliatory towards the British Church and 
Christianity was widel;^ extended m Meicia 
and Northumbria durmg his episcopate 

Devizes The town of Devizes appears 
m English history for the fiist time when 
Koger, Bishop of feahsbury, built his great 
castle here, during the reign of Henry I It 
was suriendered to Stephen by his son Nigel, 
Bishop of Ely, when that last-mentioned 
monarch threatened to hang Bishop Roger’s 
son if the rebelhon was persisted in A few 
veais later it was held by Fitz-Hubert on 
behalf of the Empress Maud 
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DeVizes, Richakd op, was the author of 
a chronicle of the reign of Eichard I from 
1189 — 1192 This fiagment is of consider- 
able historical value, both for the incidents of 
the Third Ciusade and for the condition of 
England in Bichard’s absence Of the writer 
little IS known, except that he was a member 
of the Piiory of St Swithm at Wmchestei, 
and that he probably died before the completion 
of his work 

Devon, or Devonshire, Peerage op 
Th6 “third penn^ ’’ of the county of Devon is 
said to have been gi anted to Richard de Red- 
vers, Baron of Okchampton, who died 1137 
His descendants boie indifferently the title of 
Earl of Devon or of Exeter until the failure 
of the eldest hne, on the death of Isabel de 
Redvers, wife of William de Eortibus, Earl 
of Albemarle, m 1293 The earldom was, 
however, successfully claimed, 133o, by a 
cousin of the late countess, Hugh Courte- 
nay, fifth Baron Courtenay, and it re- 
mained m his family until the attainder of 
Thomas Courtenay, sixth earl, 1461 In 1469, 
Humphrey Stafford, Baron of Southwicke, 
was created Earl of De\ on but he was be- 
headed m the course of the same year, and 
the patent of his creation was annulled "by a 
statute of 1485, when the earldom was re- 
stored to the Courtenays in the person of 
Edward, great nephew of the thud earl 
Edward’s grandson, Henry Courtenay, was 
created Marquis of Exeter in 1625, but 
on his attainder, in lo39, his honours 
became forfeit His son Edward was re- 
stored to both titles , his death without 
issue, in 1556, left the earldom of Devon with- 
out a claimant until 1830 — 1, when it was 
restored to William Courtenay, heir male of 
the last earl of the Courtenay family In the 
interval, in 1603, another earldom of Devon 
had been created m favour of Charles Blount, 
eighth Baron Mountjoy, in whose person it 
became extinct, 1606 WiUiam Cavendish, 
Baron Cavendish of Hardwicke, was created 
Earl of Devonshire in 1618 His great- 
grandson, William, fourth earl, was created 
Duke of Devonshire and Marquis of Hart- 
ington, 1694, for his services in connection 
with the Revolution of 1688 — 9 

Devon, William Courtenay, Earl op 
{d loll), was brother-in-law of Henry YH ’s 
queen, by his marnage with Edward IT’s 
daughter, Catherine When Perlan Warbeck, 
in the latter part of the year 1497, followed 
up his landing in Cornwall by the active 
siege of the city of Exeter, the Earl of 
Devon was foremost among the Enghsh 
nobles in a show of loyalty to Henry VII , 
and made a special effort to relieve the 
city before the ai rival of the succours sent 
for that purpose by the king himself Di 
lo04, however, being implicated in the pro- 
ceedings of the fugitive Earl of Suffolk by 


the evidence of one of Heniy VII ’f spies, Sir 
Robert Curson, Couiteniy was ^att tinted, 
and deprived of his estates by the Pailiament 
of that 'V ear, undei the Speakership of Dudley?-, 
and was kept a close piisoner in the lower 
during the remainder of the king’s life 

Devon, Edward Courtenay, Earl or 
{d loo6), was the son of Edward Couitcna\, 
Marquis of Exeter, who was the son of Sir 
William Courtenay and Catherine, diughter 
of Edward IV After the execution ot his 
father, in lo39, for conspiring in favour 
of Reginald Pole, he was sent to the Tower, 
and confined there until his release by Mary, 
in 15o3 W hilst stiU in prison he was spoken of 
as the probable future husband of the queen 
On the announcement of Mary’s determination 
to wed Philip of Spain, a strong paity gathered 
lound Couitenay and urged him to marry the 
Princess Elizabeth and to declaie her queen, 
whilst they undertook to rouse the country , 
and to gather together a sufficient numbef of 
men to ensure success The chief of the 
conspirators were Sir Thomas Wyatt, Sir 
James Crofts, and the Duke of Sufiolk The 
plot was, howevei, betrayed to Gardinei by 
Courtenay and the rebellion was easily 
crushed by the courage of the queen 
Couitenay, mistrusted and despised for his 
weakness, was sent back to the Tower, and 
shortly afterwards exiled He died at Venice 
in 15o6 Dr Lmgard savs that the dissolute 
ness of his life was the sole cause whv Mary 
would not consent to take him as hei husband 
His character is thus summed up by Mr 
Eioude He was too cowardly for a dan- 
gerous enteipnse, too incapable for an intn- 
cate one, and his weak humour made men 
afraid to trust themselves to a person who, to 
save himself, might at any?- moment betray 
•them 

Noailles Amba^sades en Xngleiei i e , Stowe, 

Annals Proude Hist of Eng j 

Devon, Charles Blount, Earl or (6 1563,' 
d 1606), was the second son of Lord Mountjoy 
Having won the fa\ our of Queen Elizabeth, he 
became a rival of Essex, with whom he fought 
a duel, though afterwards the two became 
great friends In lo94, Blount, who had 
now become Lord Mountjoy by the death of 
his brother, was made Governor of Ports- 
mouth, and three years later accompanied 
Essex on his unfortunate expedition to the 
Azores In 1601 he was made Lord Deputy 
of Ireland, and successfully crushed the re- 
bellion He was created Earl of Devon- 
shire by James I in 1603, and died m 1606 

Devonslure, William Ca’^endish, 4th 
Earl OP, afterwards Duke of (6 1640, 1712), 
sat as member for Derby in 1661 He wa*? 
sworn of the Pnvy Council m 1679, but at the 
end of the year he petitioned for his dismissal 
He was a zealous Protestant and opponent of 
the court party In 1686 he was insulted in 
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agamblinfe house by a bravo named Colepepper 
Indignant at meeting this man at court, con« 
tiaij to the king’s promise, he publicly msulted 
him, alter he had declined his challenge He 
was tiled befoie the Icing’s Bench, pleaded 
guilty, and was fined the enoimous sum of 
£30,000 He was imprisoned, but hearing that 
he was about to appeal from the 3 udgment of 
the King’s Bench, James allowedhim to go fiee, 
on gi\ ing a bond for the amount ol the fine 
He eagerly joined the Eevolution scheme, and 
was one ot those who signed the mutation to 
William of Ormge A\hen William landed 
m England, Devonshire appeared in arms at 
Dei by, and pioceeded to Nottmgham, which 
became the head quaiters of the Noithein in- 
surrection A meeting of peers w as held at 
his house to discuss the settlement of the 
crown Soon after the Eeiolution he uas 
made Loid High Stewaid, and Emight 
of the Garter On the departure of 
\^^iam to Ii eland, Devonshire was created 
one of the Council of Kme, and vigorously 
superintended the fitting-out of the fieet In 
1691 he aLCompanied the king to Holland 
He was accused, apparently falsely, by 
Preston of dealings vith St Germams, but 
the king declined to listen to the confession 
of the informer He was created Duke of 
Devonshire and Marquis of Hartmgtonin 1694 
On William’s departure for the Netherlands, 
he was appointed one of the Lords Justices 
We subsequently find him declarmg against 
the bill on the Irish land-grants He also 
opposed the second Partition Treaty, on which 
his opinion had not been asked He was 
present at the death of William III He was 
created Loid Steward in the reign of Queen 
Anne, and, greatly to his indignation, dis- 
missed from office in 1710 He vas also ^ery 
indignant at the appointment of his kinsman 
Oimonde to the command of the army “ In 
wealth and influence,” says Macaulay, “ he was 
second to none of the Enghsh nobles, and the 
general voice designated him as the finest 
gentleman of his time His magnificence, 
his tastes, his talents, his classical leammg, 
his high spiiit, the grace and urbanity of 
his manners, were admitted by his enemies 
His eulogists, unhappily, could not pretend 
that his morals had escaped untamted from 
the widespread contagion of that age ” 

Burnet Bisi of Bis Oiin Time Boyer Annals 
Macaulay, Bist of JSng Eennet, Cavendish 
Memoirs 

Bevorgoil, or Devoeguilla, was the 
daughter of Alan of Galloway and of M irgaret, 
daughter of David of Huntingdon In 1233 
she married John de Baliol, the Lord of Har- 
court and Castle Barnard, m England Upon 
the death of Alan (1234), the husbands of his 
three daughters divided his territory amongst 
them It was Devorgoil who, after she had 
become a widow, founded and endowed 
Balhol College, Oxford , and it was her son 


who IS known in history as the Kmg of Scot- 
land and competitor o± Eobert Bruce 

B’Bwes, Sib Symonds (5 1602, d 16^0), 
was educated at Cambiidge He 'was knighted 
by Charles I , and leceived a b ironetcy in 164 1 
When the Ci\il War broke out, ho'we\er, he 
joined the Parliamentaiy party He com- 
piled a Jomnal ot ah the Parliaments (both 
Lords and Commons) of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign — a work which 'was published several 
years alter his death, in 1682 and is of the 
gieatetst importance for the domestic e\ents 
of the last half of the sixteenth centuiy His 
Memoi'ts weie pubhshed from the MSS m 
1845, by Mr Halli^vell 

Beydras, John (1324), was an impostor, 
who claimed to be the ti ue son of Edward I , 
asserting that he had been changed in his 
cradle The unpopulaiity of Ed'w iid II led 
some people to give credence to his story, 
but his follow eis 'were few, and he was 
quickly seized and executed 

Bhoondia Waugh "vvas an Afghan chief 
who took service with Iippoo Sahib On the 
final capture of Seringapatam, 1799, he es- 
caped, and commenced a career of plunder 
on his own account, but was pursued by 
Colonel Wellesley, defeated, and lolled Sep- 
tember 10, 1799 

Bialogus de Scaccario is the title of 
a work compiled in the twelfth century 
by Eichardlitz Nigel, at one time Treasurer 
of the Exchequer, and Bishop of London 
from 1189 — 1198 Ihis treatise is dnidedinto 
two books, both of which are thrown into the 
foim of a dialogue between a master and a 
scholar The first book, in eighteen chapters, 
describes what the Exchequer is the origin 
of its name, the duties of its various officers, 
with their rights and honours, the definition 
of the various legal terms used in the go'v em 
ment of the country, such as hundred, mur- 
drum, danege^d, county , &c , and the busi- 
ness of the Treasury The second book, 
di'Tided into twenty eight chapters, treats of 
summonses, the rendering of accounts into 
the Exchequer, and of the sherifis and the 
diffierent branches of the kmg’s revenue The 
Dialogus de Scaccario was first prmted by 
Madox in his JECistory of the Exchequer, and 
has been again published by Dr Stubbs in his 
Belect Clim ters The date of its composition is 
probably about the year 1176 or 1177 It is 
a work of great importance, and throws a flood 
of hght upon the administrative system of the 
Angevin kings 

Biamond, The Battie op, was a great 
faction fight fought near a hamlet bear- 
ing this name in Armagh, on September 21^ 
1796, between the Peep o’ Day Boys and the 
Defenders (q v ) The \ictory remamed 'with 
the former party, who slew forty-eight of 
their opponents It was shortly after this fight 
that the first Orange Lodge was founded 
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Biceto, Ralph BE {d 1210), was a chroni 
cler, whose writings are of considerable 
importance for the reigns of Henry II and 
Richard I This author was for a long period 
Dean of St Paul s and Archdeacon of Middle- 
sex The former office he appears to have held 
as early as 1163, while to the lattei he was 
elected in 1181 In this last capacity he 
caused a survey of the estates of that church 
to be made, part of which is still preser\ ed, 
and has been issued by the Camden Societ-y , 
under the title of The Domesday of St FaiiVs 
Ralph seems to have been employed m many 
important missions by Heni} II , and assisted 
Archbishop Baldwin at the coronation of 
Richard I His two principal works are 
Abheviationes Ghyomcotum dcod Imagines His^ 
toi um The former of these consists of a 
history of the world from the Creation down to 
1147, and is largelj^ composed of extracts from 
classical and medi'eval writers In parts it is 
largely based on Robert de Monte, a writer who 
IS the primary authority for the early j ears 
(1147 — llo8) of Ralph’s more important 
Imagines But e\ en this last work can only be 
described as contemporaneous, in the strict 
sense of the woid, from the year 1173 to its 
conclusion, 1201, for which period it is of 
consideiable value Seveial minor historical 
documents are ascribed to the same hand 
Ralph de Hiceto’s histones have been edited 
b> Dr Stubbs for the Rolls Series 

Bigby, Sir Kevelm 1603, d 1665), 
was son of Sir Everard Digby, who was 
executed for his shaie in the Powder Plot 
In 1628 he undertook a pnvateenng voyage 
to the Mediterranean, in which he distin- 
guished himself by defeatmg a Yenetian 
squadron at Scanderoon In 1636 he became 
a Catholic, and was employed by the queen, 
three years later, to obtain money from his 
CO religionists Duiing the greater part of 
the Civil War and the Protectorate he hved 
abroad, occupying himself with the study of 
natural philosophy A literary contempo 
rary compared him to Pico deUa Mirandola 
for the universality of his knowledge, and a 
scientific one staled him “the Pliny of his 
age for lying ” “ The truth is,” says John 
E\ eljm, Sir Kenelm was an arrant mounte- 
bank ” 

Blgges,SiRDuDLE\ (5 1583, 1639), was 
a member of Parhament in James I ’s reign, 
and was occasionally employed b^ the king 
on public business as, for example, on the 
embassy to Russia in 1618 He was one of the 
chief managers of Buckingham’s impeach- 
ment m 1626 He was imprisoned on more 
than one occasion for his language against 
the court, and in the Parliament of 1628 he 
strong^ advocated the Petition of Right He 
subsequently made his peace with the kmg, 
and in 1630 had a re\ersionary grant of the 
hi tstership of the Bolls He held that office 
fiom 1636 to hiS death in 1639 


Bilke, Sir Charles if 1843), /he son of 
Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke, w/s educated 
at Trinity College, Cambiidge After leaving 
college, he made a prolonged toui through the 
Umted States and the British Colonies and 
India On his return, he published a volume 
called Greater Biitain^ which atti acted much 
attention He was elected in 1868 in the 
Radical inteiest membei foi Chelsea In 1872 
he moved m the House for an inquny into the 
CiMlList In 1880 he took office as Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, and in 1882 
became President of the Local Grovemment 
Board 

Binktir ILao The title of the chief 
mmistei of Scindiah In 1861, under the new 
Act, he became one of the Legislative Council 
of Lidia 

Birleton Castle, seven miles noith of 
Haddington, was, after a long siege, taken by 
Bishop Anthony Beck for Edward I , in 1298 
It was destroyed m 1650 bj General Lambert 

Bisarming Acts (Ireland) By the 
7 Will and Marj., 169o, all Cathohes weie 
ordered to dehver up their arms, excepting only 
those who were piotected by the Treaty of 
Limeiick and other Articles, and who were 
consequently allowed to keep a sword and 
pistols, also a fowling-piece By the same Act 
any horse must be gnen up to a Protestant 
on tender of five guineas All gun-makers 
were to be Piotestants, and to admit only 
Protestant aiipi entices Every pistice of the 
peace might seaich for aims The Act was 
not very strictly earned out In 1730, for 
instance, a (^atholic gentleman was conducted of 
carrying aims, but acquitted because the Act 
applied only to those ahve at the time In 1 732 
Loid Gormanstown and some other gentlemen 
appealed at Trim Assizes with their swords , 
they were conducted, but after an apology, par- 
doned on the petition of the Grand Juiy In 
1739 a new Disarming Act was passed, but 
httle observed In 1793 these Acts weie re- 
pealed as legal ds Catholics but a new Act (33 
George III ) was passed forbiddmg anj person 
to keep arms without a licence, and allowing 
a search for aims to be made 

Biscipline, The Boor or (1561), wis 
the name given to a compilation adopted by 
the Reformers in Scotland as a bxsis for 
the le-organisation of their Church and its 
liractice It did not, however, leceive the 
sanction of the Estates In 1581 the Second 
Bool of Diseiphne was issued, with a view to 
regulate the whole system of the Chinch of 
Scotland, but likewise failed to pass the 
Estates 

Bisinhented, The, was the name 
given to the remnant of the baiomal party 
who held out after the battle of E\ esham, a 
general sentence of forfeiture having been 
issued against all those who had fought 
on the Bide of De Montfort The disin 
her I ted lords occupied Kenilworth and the 
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Isle of li} the former place surrendered 
at the enc^of 1266, on the terms given by the 

Dictum of Kenilworth,’ hut those who 
were unwilling to accept them maintained 
the struggle in the Isle of Ely The latter 
party was not reduced till 1267, hut was 
e\ en then allowed the same terms that the 
defenders of Kenilworth had obtained 

Bisinhented Barons, The, were 
certain lords who had claims in Scotland, and 
on whose hehalf it was provided h} the 
Treaty of Northampton, 1328, “ that they 
should he restored to their lands and estates, 
whereof the King of Scots had taken posses 
Sion ” The Scotch regency, on various pre 
texts, delayed to carrj^ out this article, the 
result being that the haions resolved to 
suppoit Edvard Baliol and to invade 
Scotland Chief amongst them were Beau- 
mont Earl of Buchan, Thomas Lord Wake, 
David de Strathhogie, and Henry de Ferrers 
On^the success of Baliol (1334), the barons 
began to quarrel amongst themsehes ovei 
their spoils, and Bahol soon had to quit the 
kingdom he had partially won 

Dispensing' Power, The, was the name 
given to the royal prerogatii e, by which the 
sovereign was enabled to exempt individuals 
from the operation of the penal laws It is 
analagous to, and frequentlj confused with, 
the Suspending Foue)^ bj which a nght was 
claimed to abrogate one or more statutes 
entirely The origin of this idea may be 
traced to the ancient royal prerogative of 
pardoning individual offenders, from which, 
in an age of unscientific legislation, the 
transition to a power of previously annuUing 
the penalties of a statute was eis} It found 
countenance in the clause non-obstante^ “ any 
law to the contrary,” introduced by the 
Popes into their Bulls in the thirteenth 
century Henry III imitated this clause in 
proclamations and grants, but not without 
protest, and in 1391 the Commons granted 
to Kichard II the right, with the consent of 
the Lords, of dispensing with the Statute of 
Provisors until the next Parliament, assert- 
ing, however, that this was a no^ elty, and 
should not be drawn into a precedent The 
free use of the dispensing power alone made 
it possible to combine the retention of the 
Statutes of Provisors and Praemunire with 
friendly relations with the Papacy The 
powei was frequently disputed by Parlia 
ment, and although asserted by Henry V in 
1413, with regard to a law for expelling 
aliens fiom the kingdom, a statute passed m 
1444, limiting the patents of sheriffs to a 
year, especially forbade the king to dispense 
with this provision, or to remit the penalties 
for breaking it Under Henry VII the dis- 
pensing power was frequently employed (the 
3udges even deciding that the lang might 
grant exceptions to the statute of 1444) , 
but in this reign an important limitation was 


introduced, by an agreement among lawyers, 
that the king could not dispense with the 
penalties for an offence against the common 
law {malum in se), but only of one created by 
statute {malum py ohibitum) In the reign of 
Henry YIII , howe\er, the dispensing power 
became almost uuhmited , it was tiue that the 
king could not dispense with futuie Acts of 
Pai Lament, but he could “with things m 
future whereof he hath an inheritance ” The 
mgenuity of lawyers failed to decide finally 
the hmits of this prerogatiie, either durmg 
the Tudors or the two fiist Stuarts, b> whom 
it was fiequently exercised Lord Coke, for 
instance, leaving the question as he found it 
by deciding that “no Act of Parliament maj 
bind the king from any prerogativ e which is 
inseparable from his person, so that he may 
not dispense with it by a non-obstante ” 
After the Restoration the dispensing power 
was revi\ea by Charles II for the new 
purpose of admitting Catholics to office, and 
m virtue of it, he issued the Declaration of 
Indulgence In 1673 the countij party 
ventured to challenge the right, asserting, 
though on insufficient grounds, that it was 
confined to secular matters, and by threaten- 
ing to withhold supphes, induced the king to 
cancel the Declaiation James II , how ever, 
determined to use the power on a wholesale 
scale for the puipose of admitting Catholics 
to ecclesiastical as well as secular offices, 
and, after dismissing refractory judges and 
hamsters, brought the question to an issue 
in Sir Edward Hale’s case (1686) This was 
a collusive action — ^the plaintiff, Godden, 
being the defendant’s servant, who claimed 
as an informer a penalty of ££>00, to which 
his master was hable for holding the com- 
mand of a regiment without taking the 
Sacrament The defendant pleaded lettcis 
patent from the king, and the judges, with 
one exception, decided that the king might 
dispense with penal statutes in particular 
cases This decision, by perpetuating a legal 
anomaly, is saidb\ Hallam to have “sealed 
the condemnation of the House of Stuart ” 
Armed with this weapon, James immediately 
proceeded to admit Eoman Cathohe lords to 
the Pnvy Council, and to authorise clerg> - 
men to hold benefices For these and other 
arbitrary acts he lost the ciown and the Bill 
of Bights abolished both the Suspending 
and Dispensing power, declaring that “the 
pretended power of suspending laws and the 
execution of laws by regal authority without 
Act of Pai Lament is illegal, and that the 
pretended power of dispensing with laws by 
regal authoiity without Act of Pai Lament, as 
it hath been assumed and exercised of late, 
is illegal ” 

IVTattLew Pans Sist Major 810 and 854 
Coke Eepoits 18 State Tiials xi 1165 — 15S80 
Broom Const Law Macaulay Hist of JEny 
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Bissenters [Nonconformists] 

Bissenxers’ Chapels Bill (7 aad 8 

Vict) In 1844 Loid Lyndhurst earned this 
measme, which piovided that where the 
founder had not expressly defined the doctrines 
or form of worship to he observed, the usage 
of twenty-five yeais should gi\ e trustees a title 
to their endowment Its occasion was an attack 
by some of the Nonconformists on the ten 
Presbyterian congregations which had dii eiged 
into Unitananism during the eighteenth cen- 
tuij, and which had in most mstances con- 
siderable endowments 

Bivine Bight In England the doctrine 
of divme right of sovereigns giew up durmg 
the sixteenth c*=‘nturj, flourished during the 
seventeenth, and died a natural death m the 
eighteenth The idea of the sacredness of 
hereditary right had made great progress 
durmg the fifteenth centurj. The false pedi- 
gree put foith by Hemj of Lancaster to 
justify his claim to the crown, the histoiy 
of the Duke of York s pretensions to the 
throne, the theory by vhich Eichard III 
strove to justify his usurpation, and the care 
with which Heniy VII guarded his heredi- 
tary title agamst anything which might seem 
to impair it, maik the idiance of this view 
The theory of election feU more and more 
into the background At the coronation o± 
Edwaid VI , the king was presented to the 
people as their lawful and undoubted sovereign 
before he took the oath to preseiie the laws 
and hberties of the realm Thus the ver'v 
form of an election contract was destroyed 
The accession of James I was the tiiumph of 
hereditary over Parliamentary title The 
resolution which recognised him as kmg 
stated, “ that immediately on the decease of 
Elizabeth, late Q,ueen of England, the impe- 
rial crown of the realm of England 
did by inherent birthright, and lawful and 
undoubted succession, descend and come to 
your most excellent Majesty, as being hneally, 
justl;y, and lawfully next and sole heir of the 
blood royal of this realm ’ Already in two 
of the rehgious confessions of Henry YIII ’s 
reign — ^the Institution of a Christian Man 
(1537) and the Ifecessa')y Boetnne and Erudi- 
tion (1543) — ^the duty of passive obedience had 
been estabhshed as a necessary consequence 
of the fifth commandment In the Canons of 
1606 the clergj went so far in enforcing this 
view that the kmg felt that the obedience 
they demanded for a de facto kmg under- 
mined his hereditary title He was also 
obliged, at the complaint of Parliament, to 
condemn the theory of his absolute power 
put forth by Cowell, the Professor of Civil 
Law at Cambridge, m his Law Iketionaty 
Under Charles I the House of Commons 
complained of the sermons of Sibthorpe and 
Mainwarmg (1627), and in their remonstrance 
of May 26, 1642 asserted that the “erroneous 
maxim being infused mto pnnees that their 


kingdoms are their own, and that Ahey ma^ 
do with them what they will, if their 
kingdoms were for them and noc they foi 
their kingdoms w is the lOot of all 

the subjects’ misery ’ The Act by which 
Charles II was made to succeed immediately 
on his father’s death, and his reign dated ac- 
cordmgl>, was a practical acknowledgement of 
the doctrine of di\me right The Chuich of 
the Eestoiation made the absolute duty of 
non-resistance part of its teaching, and it was 
also made part of the oath o± allegiance Both 
Oxford and Cambridge piodaimed this duty, 
and the formeruni\ eisity burnt theworks of its 
opponents Closely connected with the doc- 
trme of the divine right was the custom of 
touching for the “ king’s evil,” which was, in 
the e'ves of the people, “a visible, palpable 
attestation of the indefeasible sanctity of the 
royal line ” A Latin service for this ceremonv 
had been drawn up under Henry VII , under 
Charles I an English one took its place, and 
during the reign of Anne was inserted in’^he 
Prayer Book In a single 'year Charles II 
touched 8,o00 persons , m the course of his 
reign it is estimated that one hundred 
thousand persons received his healing touch 
William III naturally ne\ei attempted to 
exercise this power, but Anne revived the 
ceremony It was again abandoned by the 
Hanoverian kmgs, and the practice was onl;y 
maintamed b> the exiled heirs of the Stuarts 
During the same ^ears the theory of divine 
right was passing away It revived under 
Anne, and its efficacy was preached by Sache- 
vereU and other divines But when George I 
came to the throne, with a title based on the 
Act of Settlement alone, it was impossible for 
any party which accepted the Hanoveiian 
succession to still maintain this doctrine 
Moreover, as the Tones were in opposition, 
they had no motive for exalting the monarchy 
The sole party which continued to make this 
tenet part of their faith was the Jacobite 
party, and it became practically extinct by the 
accession of George III 

SirB Pfimer 0^igmalofGoveTnment,1652,md, 
Folitical Discowrses 1680 

BodiiLgton, George Bubb {b 1691, 
d 1762), was a politician of some prommence 
m the first half of the eighteenth century 
He entered Parliament in 1715 as member 
for Wmchelsea, and was almost at once 
despatched as ambassador to Spim, wheie 
he signed the Treaty of Madud, and re- 
mained tiU 1717 He inherited a mag- 
nificent property, and attached himself to 
Walpole’s part} , but deserted that minister 
in 1741 Before this he had, in 1737, used 
all his influence with Fiedenck, Prince of 
Wales, to dissuade him from openly setting 
his father at defiance, but was one of the lead- 
ing friends and counsellors of the prince for 
many years After holding several offices, 
he became the confidential friend of Lord 
Bute, m the first }ear of George III ’s reign, 
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and was 1^ that nobleman’s influence created 
Baron JM^lcombe He did not, however, 
long enjoy his new honours, but died the next 
year He had some claims to bemg a patron 
of men of Ictteis, and it was to him that 
Thomson dedicated his ^ummey Among his 
friends were Young, Fieldmg, and Littleton 
He left behmd him a JDiaty (published in 
1784), which is still one of the leadmg 
authorities for the mmor history of the times 
m which he hved 

Bodowah, The Battle op (1826), took 
place on the Gold Coast, between a British 
force, undei Colonel Puidon, and the 
Ashantees, who, after fighting with des- 
perate biavery, weie compelled to give waj 

Bollar, The Battle op (87o), resulted m 
a complete victory for the Danes, under 
Thorstem, over Constantine and the men of 
Alban As a consequence of this defeat, 
Coijstantine was compelled to cede Caithness, 
Sutherland, Boss, and Moray to the invaders 
Dollar is on the borders of Fife and Perth- 
shne 

Belly’s Brae, The Biot at, occurred on 
Julj 12, 1849 Fifteen hundred Orangemen 
marched thiough this defile, which is near 
Castlewellan, to congratulate the Earl of 
Boden, their provmcial grand master On their 
way back they were fired on b> the Boman 
Catholics, an attack which the Protestants 
were not slow to return The result of the 
affray was that the latter body drove back 
their opponents, who left four dead and foity 
wounded on the field The question was 
taken up in Pailiament, and the Eail of 
Boden was eventually dismissed fiom his lord- 
lieutenancy 

Annual Regisie'i Hansard s Debates 1849 

Bomesday is the name given to the 
gieat survey of England, made by order of 
William the Conqueror The name is not 
found before the Dialogus de Seciccm lo (q v ), 
in which (i 16) it is said that the Engli^ 
called the book of the surv ey ‘‘ Domesdei,” 
or * the day of judgment,” because of the 
strictness of the examination It has also 
been held to refer to the day of holding the 
courts at which the inquest was made In 
1084 England was threatened with invasion 
by Canute of Denmark At the beginmng of 
that > ear the king laid a heavy “geld,” or 
tax, on all England of six shillings on the 
hide The invasion of the Northmen was 
not made The threatened danger, however, 
and the tax which seems connected with it, 
probably made the Conqueror anxious to as- 
certain the capabihties of his kingdom, both 
as regards defence and taxation At the 
mid-winter meeting of the Witan, after “ deep 
speech” with the great men, the king ordered 
that a survey of the kingdom should be made 
For the puipose of thesur\ej the country 
was divided mto distiicts, and a body of 


commissioners was sent to hold an inquest m 
each district The names of those sent into 
the midland counties are pieserved, and show 
that men of high position w ere employ ed m 
the work They weie bidden to mquire who 
held each estate in the time of King Edward, 
who held it at the time of the mquest, what 
its value was at the two dates, whether that 
value could be laised, and by what title it 
was held In oider to find out whether an 
estate was capable of contributing a laiger 
sum to the royal treasmy, minute inquiries 
were to be made as to itts extent, and the 
men and beasts it suppoited The commis- 
sioners gamed then information in the way 
m which such matteis were usually managed 
in England They took the same witne'^s of 
the sheriff and the French (foreign) baions, 
and the whole hundied, of the pnest, the 
reeve, and six villeins of each township that 
IS, they learned the paiticulars they wished 
to know by answers made on oath m the 
hundred court It was not the first time 
that an mquest had been held to ascertam 
the value of the land throughout the countiy 
for the purpose of taxation , for in the time 
of Ethelred the country had been surveyed 
and divided for the assessment of the 
danegeld, and an inquest seems to have been 
held for the geld of 1084 It is evident, 
however, that these had not been of the 
searching natuie of the Domesday Survey 
Suchan inquiiy was hateful to Englishmen 
“ It IS shame to tell,” wiites the chromcler, 

what he thought it no shame for him to do 
Ox nor cow nor swine was left that was not 
set down upon his writ ” The commissioneis 
wrote their leports on separate rolls, and 
their notes were afteiwaids abridged and 
aiianged by the king’s clerks The inquest 
was finished m tne summer of 1086 With 
its completion must be connected the 
assembly on Sahsbur\ Plain and the oath 
taken to Wilham As the king appeared m 
the survey as the one lord of e^ely man’s 
land, so on its completion all landholders 
swore fealty to him, “whose men so ever 
they were ” He added a fresh obligation, 
which bound all landholdeis equally to the 
mere bond of tenure which connected his 
tenants with himself 

Questions of right, as well as the nature of 
the inquest, led to irritation and to some blood- 
shed "With matters of title the commissioners 
did not concern themselv es further than to re- 
cord the conflicting claims, and in doing this, 
they treated the people of each race alike 
Cases of illegal occupation are often ranged 
m a class by themselves, and include 
possessions gained by defective or disputed 
titles, as well as by acts of violence Ihese 
are the tey y oempatm of the western shires, 
and the %mo.s%one8 of Essex, &c Few in- 
dications can be found in the record of the 
violence of the Conquest The rights and 
obhgations of each landholder are settled 
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by those of his antecessor, and the date at 
which these are ascertained is that of the death 
of King Edward, expressed m the Wmchestei 
edition of Domesday by T E E, and 
m the E\.etei edition by the phrase ea die qua 
rex E mvus fitit et nio'i turn There is seldom 
anything to show that the new possessor did 
not succeed his antecessoy peacefully , and, as far 
as possible, all refeience to the reign of Haiold 
IS avoided Nevertheless, the record bears 
witness to a sweeping confiscation of the lands 
of the wealthier and moie powerful class, 
and in a lesser degree of the smaller owners 
also, to widespread devastation, and to the lum 
of many boroughs Tv. o systems of measuie 
ment are used m Domesday the one b'y the 
hide, the other by the cayucate The hide is 
used to signify an area of a certain rating 
value It is an old English term, and though 
it implies an area, seems in Domesday at least 
to be of uncertain extent The foreign coiu 
cate IS the co-relative of the hide, but has a 
more constant reference to aiea It is some- 
times used of land which is non-hidated, % e , 
not rated foi the payment of taxes In both 
hide and carucate the teyra ad imatyi cayumyn, 
or one plough land of definite extent, is a 
principal factor (On these matters reference 
should be made to Mr Eyton’s learned works ) 
4.S regards feudal organisation, Domesday 
tells us nothing The kmg has become the 
overlord of all to him all alike are hound, ah 
title IS derived from his grant But there is 
no sign of any condition of tenure different 
from those which existed befoie the Conquest 
Knights’ fees and feudal incidents are matters 
of later development 

The results of the survey are preserved in 
diffeient hooks The Domesday Book is the 
name which properly belongs to the t'wo 
volumes called the Exchequer Eomesday, oi, 
to use the title contained m the hook itself, 
the L%ler de Wintoyiia The first of the 
volumes gives, m a short form, the sui^ey of 
thirty counties, the second contains longer 
reports of Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk AU 
the sur\ey is thus embraced by the two 
volumes, for no report was made of the foui 
northern counties, nor of Lancashire, except 
as regards the Furness district The 
\ olume called the Exm Domesday.^ from 
being m the care of the chapter of Exeter, 
contains a detailed account of 'Wiltshire, 
Dorset, Somerset, Devonshire, and Cornwall 
The Inqumtio EUeyuis is devoted to the 
possessions and claims of the abbey of Ely 
Mr Freeman considers that “these three, 
the second volume of the Exchequer Domes- 
day, the Exon Domesday, and the Inqmsitio 
Eliensis, are the origmal record of the 
survey itself, which appears m the first 
volume of the Exchequer Domesday m an 
abridged shape ” Though this may be true 
of the othei tTso volumes, as regards the 
Exon Eomesdttif, Mi Eyton has shown that 
it is unlikely that it stood in any such le 


lation to the more concisely expressed re- 
coid, and from internal eMdcnce^ is led to 
beheve that no “ single entiy of the Ex- 
chequer codex was cojuod oi absti acted fiom 
the Exeter edition ” With the Exon Eomes- 
day some leaves of the geld-inquest of 1084 
are carelessly hound up 

Freeman Noj )aan Conquest, iv c 21 v c 22 
and App Ej^ton Key to home day Domesday 
Studies Do) et and Somerset Sir H Elhs ht- 
tioduction to Domesday The Domesday Book 
wTg leprmtedby the Kecerd Commission 1783 — 
1810 and inf ac simile 1864— 5 [J E] 

Bomimca, the largest, though not the 
most important, of the Leewaid Islands, 
was disco\ered by Columbus, 1493, on a 
Sunday, and named by Inm in commemora- 
tion of the day It was at fiist colonised by 
the French, but in 17o4 was captured by the 
British forces, and was foimally ceded to 
England by the Treaty of Pans, 1763, though 
many Irench remained on the island In 
1778 it was ravaged by the French, andVas 
taken by them in 1 7 8 1 , and retained for a period 
of two years In 1795 another attack was 
made on Doimmca, and in 180o the island 
was once more ravaged by a French force 
under La G-iange In 1813 Dominica was 
the scene of a Maroon war, but the insm- 
gents weie speedily crushed, and the insur- 
rection was made a pietext foi the employ- 
ment of most severe measures against the 
slaves In 1871 Dominica joined the federa- 
tion of the Leewaid Islands (q v ), having 
preiiously enjoyed a repicsentative govern- 
ment 

Attwood, Eist of Dominica 

Bomimca, The Battle op (April 12, 1782) , 
resulted in the destruction of the Fiench na\-al 
power m the West Indies On the 9th of April 
the division of Sir Samuel Hood, which, con- 
sisting of eight ships, had got separated from 
the rest of the fleet under Rodney , had main- 
tamed for an hour an imequal contest with 
fifteen French ships, and the French admiral 
had thought it wise to letiie when the lest of 
the British fleet came up The next two days 
were occupied m trying to hung the French 
to action, and on the 12th Rodney succeeded 
in doing so Favoured by the wind, he took 
advantage of a break in the French hne, and 
advancmg m column, cut the Fiench fleet in 
two Sir Samuel Hood, who was leading the 
English van, at once "became engaged with 
that of the French fleet, while Rodney was 
busy with the enemy’s centre The action 
was vigorously carried on, and the atmo- 
sphere, which was veiy still, soon became so 
enveloped in smoke that the fleets mutually 
ceased firing "When at length the smolve 
cleared away, the French were seen in full 
retreat A chase was immediately begun, and 
five ships were taken or destroyed, including 
the enormous Ville de Earu Four more 
were soon afterwards captured by Hood when 
ertusmg among the islands The English 
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lob& m till two actions of the 9th and 12th 
was compaldtively small Rodney and Hood 
were both raised to the peerage The battle 
itself IS famous in na\ al history as being the 
hrst in \\ hioh the manoeuvre of breahmg the 
Ime was practised 

Allen Naval Battles Stanhope Eist of Eng 

Dominicans, The, or Blvch Friahs 
Ihis ordei was founded by Dominic m the 
beginmng of the twelfth centuiy, and ap- 
pioved b> Innocent III in 1215 Thiiteen 
biethren of this order crossed into England 
in 1221, and befoie long fixed their abode 
at Oxford, wheie they soon became pi eminent 
in the sc hools Iheii second English house was 
the Blackfriars m London, oiiginall> situated 
where Lincoln’s Inn now stands, but lemoved 
from this place about 1279 At the time of 
the dissolution of the monisteiies thoie weze 
fifty-eight Dominican houses m England and 
"Wales, several ot them being situated in the 
priMCipal towns, such as Bristol, Northampton, 
balisbury, York, and Leicester [Em ars ] 

Domiuis, ]VIarco Antonio de (5 lo66, 
d 1624), was a Jesuit, who, m 1604, became 
Archbishop of bpalatro He made the ac- 
qu imtance of Bishop Bedell in Italy, and was 
induced b\ him to quit his archbishopric and 
come to England, where he published his 
woik, DeN&pubhca Melesiastica (1617), which 
was aimed at some of the evils, temporal and 
ecclesiastical, of the Papal sj stem De 
Dominis piofessed himself a Protestant, and 
vas much pationised b} James I and the 
High Churchmen in England He received 
the Mastership of the fea%o^, and was made 
Dean of Windsor In England he saw that 
his ambition was not likelj to be gratified by 
the highest honours of the Church He, 
therefore, returned to Rome (1622), where his 
old schoolfellow, Gregory XV, was Pope, 
and seems to ha\e entertained the idea tMt 
by his efforts England might be restored to 
the Church of Rome But on the death of 
Giegory, De Dominis was arrested by the 
Inquisition, and imprisoned in the castle of 
fet Angelo, where he died 

Newland Life of De Dommis Gardmer Hast 
ofFng 1608—1642 

Donald, son of Constantine and King 
of Alban {d 910), was the first ruler styled by 
the chroniclers ** King of Alban ” He leigned 
from 889 to 900, and was occupied durmg the 
early part of his reign in repellmg the attacks 
of Sigurd, the brother of Harald Harfagr, 
and the newly appointed earl of those Nor- 
wegians who had fled from their native 
country on the accession of the new king, 
and had already begun to colonise the Orkney 
Islands The new-comers invaded Caithness 
and Sutherland, and the presence of the 
Kmg of Alban was constantly required in those 
pai-ts to keep them at baj , though their incur- 
sions could Wdly affect that part of Scotland 
ovei which Donald really reigned Later on, 


a fresh body of Danes from Dublin swept 
down upon the kingdom of Alban itself, and 
Donald was slam at Dunottei in contest with 
them 

Donald Baloch of the Isles was a 

relative of Alexander of the Isles, on whose 
captivit} he raised a foice and defeated the 
ro} al troops under the Earl of Mar at 
Lochaber (1431) James I of Scotland was 
exceedingly angry at the ill-success of his 
lieutenant, and increased the taxes throughout 
his dommions five fold for the purpose of 
finding funds for a ro\al progress through 
the Highlands Shortl\ aftei, Donald \\as 
compelled to seek refuge m Ireland, where he 
was killed 

Donald Bane, King or Scotland, vas 
brother of Malcolm Canmore, whom he 
succeeded m 1093 After reigning six 
months, he was driven out by his nephew 
Duncan In 1094, however, on Duncan’s 
death, he recovered the thione, which he 
shared for three yeais with Edmund, son of 
Malcolm Eor some three y ears Donald Bane 
continued to rule o\er the Scots noith of tho 
gieat firths, while Edmund, as the son of the 
Saxon Margaret, reigmed over the more Saxon 
population of the Lowlands At last, in 1097, 
Edgar Atheling, with the assistance of an 
Enghsh force, alter defeatmg and impnsonmg 
his nephew Edmund and Donald Bane, set hi& 
other nephew Edgar on the Scotch thione 
Two yeais later Donald Bane was taken pri- 
soner, and after being blinded, was con- 
demned to perpetual impnsonment till his 
death He was buried m Dunfeimlme 
Abbey 

Skene Celtic Scotland Eohertson Eaily Kings 
of Scotland 

Donald Bane MacWilliam (d 1187) 
claimed to be a descendant of Duncan, son of 
hJhlcolm Canmore In 1181, during the 
absence of Wilham the Lion at the English 
court, he tried, with the aid of many of the 
Scottish barons, to make himself king of the 
country north of the Forth and Clyde, and 
for six years he there maintamed a sort of 
irregular warfare, which ended m his defeat 
and death m the Spey YaUey (July^, 1187) 

Donald Brec, or Domnal Breac, 

the son of Eocha (q v ), was Kmg of 
Dalnada (629 — 642) In 634 Donald was 
defeated by the Angles at Calathios, whi e 
attempting to wrest from their hands the 
district between the Avon and the Pentland 
HiUs In 637 he crossed o\ er to Ireland with 
a large army to aid Congal Claen, King of 
Ulster, against the King of Ireland, but was 
utterly routed at the battle of Magh Bath 
Aftei another attack upon the Anghan terri- 
tory, m which he was assisted by the Bntons 
of Alcly de, he seems to have fallen out with 
this last lace upon the death of the gieat 
Rhydderch Hael, and was slam m battle with 
the new King of Alclyde at Strathcarron 
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(642) On Ins death, the kingdom of Dal 
nada reverted to anarchy 

DorcKester, Dudley Oarleton, Vis- 
count {b lo73, d 1632), was ambassador to 
the republic of Venice from 1610 to 1615, 
and to the United Provinces fiom 161o to 
1626 During the second Parliament of 
Charles I he maintained the cause of the 
king in the House of Commons, and attached 
himself to the party of Buckmgham In 
May, 1626, he was created Baion Caileton, 
and on July 25, 1628, Viscount Dorchester 
On December 14 in the same year he was 
appointed Secretary of State, and in that 
capacity advocated peace vith Fiance and 
alliance with the Geiman Protestants Cla- 
rendon says “he understood all that related 
to foreign employment, and the c ondition of 
other princes and nations, very well, but was 
utoerly unacquainted with the government, 
laws, and customs of his own country, and 
tne nature of the people ” 

Dorcliester, an ancient Eoman station, 
called Durnovana, or Dunnum, was a place 
of some importance under the Anglo &xon 
kings, and was made the seat of a mint by 
Athelstan The remains of the ancient 
Eoman fortifications were destiojed, and a 
Franciscan priory built from the materials 
in the leign of Edward III Ihe town was 
incorporated m the same reign, and returned 
two members to Parliament from the year 
129o onwards 

Dorchester, Catherine Sedlet, Coun- 
tess OF [d 1717), was the daughter of Sir 
Chaifes Sedley, and mistress of James II , by 
whom, m 1686, she was made Coimtess of 
Dorchester She was more celebrated for her 
wit and vivacity than for her beauty , and not- 
withstanding her ridicule of the Romish pnests 
who thronged his court, seems to have mam- 
tained her ascendency over James Affcer his 
exile she was married to the Earl of Portmore 
It was with reference to her disgrace, and to 
the pait he himself took in the Evolution of 
1688, that Sir Charles Sedley ^laid of James 
II “ He has made my daughter a countess , 
I will make his daughter a queem” 

Donsla>ixS9 Isaac {d 1649), was the son 
of a minister of the Dutch Reformed Church 
He was appomted Judge Advocate of Essex’s 
army on account of his great knowledge of 
civil law, and assisted m the preparation of the 
charge against Charles I In May, 1649, he 
was sent as ambassador from the Common- 
wealth to Holland, where he was murdeied at 
the Hague by some servants of Montrose, 
headed by Colonel Whitford (May 12 or 15, 
1649) He was buned in Westminster 
Abbey, but exhumed at the Restoration 

Peacock Army Lvsts ff Cavaliers and Bound - 
heads 

Dorset, Peerage op In 1397 John 
Beaufort, Earl of Somerset, eldest son of 


John of Gannt, was created 3fa? qmpof Dot set, 
as well as Maiquis of Somerset , tJ e title was 
continued in this branch of tho Beaufort 
familj till the execution and loifoiturc of 
Henry, Duke of Somerset, 1463 In 1475, 
Thomas Grey, Lord Ferreis of Groby, was 
cieated Maiquis of Doiset, his grandson, 
Henry, thud Marquis of Dorset, and Duke of 
Suffolk, was attainted in lo64 In 1603 
Thomas SacLville, Lord Buckhurst, was 
created Earl of Eon^et Lionel, seventh eail, 
was created Duke of Dorset in 1720 In 1843 
Charles, the fifth duke, died unmarried, and 
the dukedom became extinct 
Dorset, Thomas Grey, 1st Marquis op 
{d 1501), was a son of Bhzaheth Woodville, 
the subsequent wife of Edward IV , by 
hei first husband, Sir John Grey Sharing 
m his mother s prosperitj , he was created 
Marquis of Dorset m 1475, and escaped the 
hostihty displayed by Gloucester in 1483 to 
ah the memheis of the queen-dowagsr s 
family by taking refuge in the Sanctuary 
at Westmmster Escaping thence in safety, 
he jomed with his uncle, Su Riohaid Wood 
ville, m an attempt to seize the Tower and 
raise a fleet , but failure drove him once again 
to concealment, until Buckingham’s rebellion 
affoidedhim another opportunity of being ac 
tively hostile to Richard III Tins movement 
likewise failing, he forthwith fled over the 
sea to make one of the powerful party of 
malcontents supporting the Eailof Richmond 
in Britanny On his return from France, 
where he had been left by Henry VII as 
security for the French king’s loan, he en- 
joyed the royal favour, though during the 
Simnel imposture he was imprisoned in the 
Tower, hut soon released In the same reign 
he served against the French (1491) , four 
years later was one of the leaders when the 
rebels were vanquished at Blackheath 

Dorset, Henry Grey, 3rd Marquis 
OP {d 1654), married Frances, daughter of 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and 
Mary, sister of Henry VIII By her he 
became the father of Lady Jane Grey His 
weak and ambitious character caused him 
to lend a ready ear to Northumberland’s 
proposals for obtaining an alteration of the 
succession in favour of has daughter When 
this plot failed, SuJffolk was pardoned on pay- 
ment of a fine, hut m the following year 
raised a rebelhon m the midland counties, m 
conjunction with that of Sir Thomas Wyatt 
(q V ) in Kent His few troops w ere defeated 
near Coventry by the Earl of Huntingdon, and 
the duke, having taken shelter with ono of his 
retainers named Underwood, was by him be- 
trayed *fco his pursuers He was condemned, 
and executed Feb 23, 15o4, a few days after 
his daughter, Ladv Jane Grey 

Tytler under Edwai d VI and Ma'<^y 
Dorset, Thomas Sackvillb, 1st Earl of 
{b 1536, d 1608), was the son of Sii Richard 
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Sdokvalle % He was educated at Oxford and 
Cambridge studied at the Inner Temi>le, 
and served in various diplomatic employments 
on the Continent In lob7 he was created 
Lord Buckhuist In 1587 he was ambassador 
to the United Piovinces, and succeeded 
Burleigh as Lord Ireasurer In 1604 he was 
created Eail of Dorset He was the 3 omt 
author with Thomas Norton of the tragedy 
of Goihochio (1561), the earhest blank verse 
drama in our language 

Borsety Charles Sackville, 6th Earl 
OP {b 1637, d 1706), sat for East Gimstead 
as Lord Buckhurst m 1660, but dechned all 
public employment In 1675 he became 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber, and next year 
succeeded to his father’s title In the reign 
of James II he was dismissed from the lord- 
lieutenancy of Sussex He entered into com 
munication with the Prince of Orange, and on 
the landing of Wilham, assisted the Prmcess 
An’ie m her flight from Westminster He 
became Loid Chamberlam, and employed his 
patronage m helping gemus and misfortune 
On the departure of William for Ireland, he 
was appointed m Mary’s Council of Nine In 
1691 he accompanied Wilham to Holland 
He was declared by Preston, on the detection 
of his plot, to be in commumcation with the 
Jacobite court of St Germams The accusa- 
tion was probably untrue, although Dorset 
was no doubt angry at William’s leanings to 
wards the Tones Dorset is better known as 
the patron of Prior, Dry den, Congreve, and 
Addison, than as a pohtician Macaulay thinks 
that “had he been driven by necessity to exert 
himself, he would probably have risen to the 
highest posts in the State ” 

Johnson I/tje qf Doiset Macaulay, Sist of 
England 

Bost Mahomed {d 1863) was the brother 
of Futteh Khan, the vizier of Mahmood bhah 
m Afghanistan In conjunction with his 
brothers, he succeeded to the throne of Cabul 
on the expulsion of Mahmood, brother of 
Shah Soojah In 1834 Dost Mahomed suc- 
cessfully quelled the attempt of bhah Soojah 
to reco^ er Afghanistan but during this war 
he lost the provmce of Peshawur definitely to 
Runjeet Singh In 1 836 the Dost made o’v er- 
tures to Lord Auckland for arbitration, and on 
his refusal appealed to the King of Persia 
In 1837 he sent an expedition to Peshawur, 
and at Jumrood won a fruitless victory In 
1838 overtmes for an alhance were made to 
Dost Mahomed, and an embassy sent to Cabul 
under Captain Burnes Dost Mahomed de 
clared his willingness to dismiss the Russian 
and Persian en\oy’'s, provided the English 
would assist him to recover Peshawur This 
the Governor-General refused, and Dost 
Mahomed therefore turned to Persia and 
Russia, and the latter power guaranteed the 
defence of Candahar Thereupon the English 
determined to depose him, and to attain this 


object, the Afghan expedition of 1839 was 
despatched Deseited by Perbia, with a 
British army ad'vancing on Cabul, Dost 
Mahomed fled with a handful of followers to 
the Hindoo Koosh After being kinaly re 
ceived by the chief of Khooloom, he passed 
on to Bokhira, where he was detamed by the 
Ameer, but on eflecting his escape he re- 
turned to Khooloom, gathered an army of 
Oosbegs, and crossing the Hindoo Koosh, 
proclaimed a lehgious war He was defeated, 
however, September 18th, by Biigadier 
Dennie After another attempt to raise the 
country against the English, he surrendeied 
to Sir Wilham Macnaughten, and w as brought 
to Calcutta He was released in 1842 In 
the second Sikh War he made common 
cause with the Sikhs, and caxitured Peshaw ur, 
from which, however he was shoith after 
dii\en out In 18o6 — 7 an Enghsh army was 
despatched to aid him against the Shah of 
Perbia, who had seized Heiat Before he died, 
he had succeeded to some extent, at least, in 
umting the Afghan power On his death, 
which occurred in 1863, the country was 
divided between the paitisans of his eldest 
son, and the y oungei one, Shere All, to whom 
Dost Mahomed had bequeathed his throne 
[Afchan Wars ] 

Boughty, Thomas, was Drake s second in 
command m the famous -voyage of lo77 He 
was appointed captam of a Portuguese vessel 
captmed near Santiago Soon after quitting 
the Plate Rnei, Doughty deseited with his 
men, but was soon o'vei taken, and his ciew 
transferred to Drake’s own ship, the JPehcan 
On thePatagoman coast the adientmers came 
upon a gibbet, on which, more than fifty y ears 
before, Magellan had hanged his mutineeis , 
and this spot was now put into fresh seiiace 
for the execution of Doughty A court- 
martial was extemporised , Doughtv was found 
guilty, and beheaded, aftei first embiacmg the 
admiral and partaking of the holy com- 
mumon A story of the time makes Drake 
to haie been the executioner m person 

Bouglas Castle (m Lanarkshire), dmmg 
the wais of Scotland with Edward I , obtained 
the name of the “ Perilous Castle of Douglas,” 
from the difficulty of holding it against the 
Scots It was tiuee times le-captured from 
ttie Enghsh by Six James Douglas, and 
itsgainson destioyed About the year 1451 
it was demolished by James II ’s oiders, while 
the eail was absent in Rome It w as, how- 
evei, rebuilt, and was m 1639 garrisoned by 
the Coienanteis 

Bouglas, The Family or, is supposed to 
be of Flemish origm The fiist member of 
the family known to history is Sir William 
Douglas, the friend and supporter of Wallace 
The vast possessions of the Douglas family in 
the south of Scotland render^ them for- 
midable antagonists to the roy al power, and 
the fact that Archibald Douglas mained a 
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daughter of Bahol’s sister, while the Stuaits 
weie only descended from a younger daughter 
of David of Huntingdon, made it at one 
time hy no means impossible that a Douglas 
would succeed m driving the Stuarts fiom 
the thione Besides then estates in Scot 
land, the Douglases had at one time ex- 
tensive lands in England, ]ust as the Percies 
had similar claims in Scotland These claims 
were to have been satished for both famihes 
according to the Treaty of Northampton, and 
it has been remarked that a slight difference 
in the distribution of the estates of either 
family would have “ inierted then position, 
and made the Peicies national to Scotland, 
the Douglases to England ” 

Bou^las, The Peerage oe, dates from 
Sii William Douglas, who was created Earl 
of Douglas in loo7 The eaildom came 
to an end in 1450 with the attamder 
of James, nmth earl, alter the battle of 
Arkenholm and the unsuccessful Douglas 
lebellion The Fee'iage of Angus had been 
conferred on George, illegitimate son of the 
first Earl of Douglas, in 1389 In the 
Douglas rebellion the Anguses adhered to the 
crown, and got a large portion of their 
relatives’ estates In 1633 WiUiam, ele\enth 
Earl of Angus, was created Mm q%m of 
Douglas In 1703 Aichibald, third marquis, 
was created Duke of Douglas The dukedom 
of Douglas became extinct with him in 1761 
The estates of the Douglas family were the 
subject of a protractc d law-suit, known as the 
Douglas Cause, between the Duke of Hamilton 
and Archibald Stewart, nephew of the Duke 
of Douglas, who obtamed the estates by a 
judgment of the House of Lords in 1771, and 
was created Baton Dotiglas in 1790 The 
peerage became extinct in 18o7 The mar 
quisate of Douglas and earldom of Angus 
passed to James, seventh Duke of Hamilton, 
on the death of Archibald, Duke of Douglas, 
in 1761, who was descended, by a Second 
marriage, from William, first Marqms of 
Douglas (^2 1633) [Hamilto', ] 

Douglas, William, 1st of, was 

the sou of Sir Archibald Douglas On 
his return from France, where he had been 
educatea, in 1346, his first exploit was to 
drive the Enghsh out of Douglasdale and 
Teviotdale He was the godson of Sir 
WiUiam Douglas, the Knight of Liddesdale 
(q V ), whom he murdered in Ettnck Foiest 
(1353) in reienge In 13o6 he was piesent 
at the battle of Poictiers, and in 13o7 was 
created Earl of Douglas On the death of 
David II he is said to have mtended to 
have disputed the succession of the house of 
Stuart, but was bought ofi by an alliance 
between his son and Margaret, daughter of 
Kobert II 

Douglas, James 2hi> Eabl of {d 1388), 
the son of Wilham, Earl of Douglas, mamed 


Margaret, daughter of Eobert II^ He suc- 
ceeded to the title in 1384 He war renowned 
for his bia^ery and skilful generalship In 
1385 he took part m a raid upon England in 
conjunction with a body of Eiench troops 
under John of Vienne In 1388 he penetrated 
as far as the gates of York, and was carrying 
awa> Henry Peicy’s (Hotspur) pennon to 
Scotland, when he was met bj the Percies at 
Otterbum This battle resulted in the defeat 
of the Enghsh, who fled fiom the field, leaving 
then leader, Hotspur, in the hands of the 
enemy , but it was deaily pui chased bj the 
Scots with the death of the Eail of Douglas 

Douglas, Archibaid, 4th Earl of {d 
1424), was the son of Archibald, thud Earl of 
Douglas In 1400 his ambition procured the 
marnage of his sister Marjory with the Duke 
of Eothesa> (qv), the heir to the Scottish 
Clown, and he is said to haie been piny to 
the murder of that j oung prmce m 1402 In 
the September of the same year he headed an 
army collected for the invasion of England, 
but was defeated and taken prisoner at the 
battle of Homildon Hill On his release, 
he joined Perej, m whose cause he vas again 
defeated and taken prisoner at Shrewsbmy 
(q V ), 1403 In 1421 he crossed over to France 
to fight against the Enghsh m that countij 
There he was created Duke of Touraine, and 
falhng m the battle of Vemeuil, was buiied 
at Touis 

Douglas, William, 6th Earl op {d 
1440), and third Duke of Touraine, was 
the son of Archibald, fifth Bail of Douglas, 
who died 1439 On succeedmg to the earl- 
dom, he incurred the enmity of Sir William 
Cnchton, who invited him to pay a visit to the 
j oung kmg, James II , at Edinburgh Castle, 
and there, after some form of trial, had him 
beheaded, along with his brother David (1440) 
The j oung earl was hut some eighteen years 
old at the time of his death 

Douglas, William, 8th Earl of {d 
1452), succeeded to the estates on the death 
of his father, James the Gioss (1443) 
He was a man of turbulent spirit and vast 
ower, possessing a large part of southern 
Gotland Having been appointed Lieutenant- 
Gov emor by James II, he rapidly concen- 
trated his power hy entei mg into alliances 
with the Earls of Crawfoid and Boss and 
other great nobles, and by setting on foot 
intrigues with foieign powers and with the 
English, whom he had defeated on the 
borders In 14 dO he passed in state across 
the seas to spend the Jubilee in Borne He 
speedily lost the kings favour, and was 
deprived of his office a judgment for which, 
however, he retahated by vaiious acts of 
defiance of the roj al authority He ravaged 
the lands of many of the king’s more imme- 
diate friends, even daring to put to death Sir 
John Hernes, and assumed the position of 
an mdependent prmce In 1452 James II 
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summoned^^m to an interview at Stirling, 
during whi^ the king, eniaged at his insolence, 
stabbed him in the throat, whereupon he was 
quickly despatched by Sir Patrick Gray 
He married his cousin, Maigaiet Douglas, the 
* ‘ Pair Maid of Galloway,” and so re-united the 
possessions of the house of Douglas 
Pitscottie Chionicle 

Bouglas, James 9th Earl oe (d 1488), 
was the brother of William, Eail of Douglas 
(stabbed bj- James II of Scotland), 'whom he 
succeeded as head of the family, Feb ,1452 
Almost his first act was to nail a defiance of 
the king to the walls of the Pailiament House, 
charging him with muider and perjury He 
then declared war against James, foi which 
act his lands were subsea uentlj declared foi 
felted to the crown by an Act passed in 14o4 
But before long the Angus branch of his o'wn 
family sided 'wuth the king, and in 14 lo the 
Earl of Douglas was defeated at Arkenholm, 
twoaiof his brothers p§nshmg in the battle 
Tames Douglas was compelled to seek refuge 
in England, where he remained imtil he was 
taken prisoner in a border fora'^, 1484, and 
was soon after confined in the monastery of 
Lindores, where he died in 1488, the last ot his 
line 

Boxiglas, Sir Archibald {d 1333), -was 
the youngest brother of the famous Lord 
James Douglas, and a warm adherent of 
David II In 1362, having defeated Edward 
Bahol at Annan, he made a successful raid into 
Cumberland On the captuie of Sir Andrew 
Murray (1333), Douglas vas chosen Regent 
of Scotland , but m the same year he was de- 
feated and taken piisoner at Halidon Hill, 
and shortly afterwaids died of his wounds 

BoiLglas, Sir George {d 1547), was a 
brother of Archibald, sixth Eail of Angus 
Having given offence to James V of 
♦ Scotland, he was banished to England along 
with his brother (1528) Some } ears later he 
took pait (1532) in a raid on Scotland, to 
which country he did not return until the death 
of James V , 1542, when his forfeiture was 
rescinded He vas one of the Assured Lords 
(q V ) , and was urgent in promotmg the mar- 
riage of Mar;^ 'wuth Edwaid, but did not do 
much real seivice to Henrj VIII , except by 
gi\ing good advice to Ins ambassador, Sir 
Ralph Sadler He perished at the battle of 
Pinkie (1547) 

Bouglas. James, Lord {d 1330), called 
‘*The Good,^’ was the son of Sir William 
Douglas, the fnend of Wallace Many stones, 
more or less incredible, are told of him, 
as of most of the other patnots who were 
fighting for Scotland at this time He was an 
able and gallant partisan of Robert Bruce, 
his first exploit m the king’s cause being the 
capture of the castle of Douglas fiom the 
English in 1306, and the massacre of its 
gamson He was in command of one of the 


divisions of the Scottish army at Baimock- 
bum in 1314, and in the same ;;^ear harned 
Noithumberl^d in conjunction 'vsuth Edwaid 
Bruce On the departuie of Robeit Bruce foi 
Ireland, m 1316, the charge of the kingdom 
was committed to Douglas, vho managed to 
defeat aU attempts at im asion on the part of 
the English nobles In 1319 he in\aded 
England to create a dn ersion in fa\ oui of the 
beleaguered castle of Berwick, and von a 
complete victory at Milton, in Toikshire In 
1327, whilst on a similai expedition, he sm- 
pnsed the Enghsh camp b^ night at btanhope 
Park m Duiham, cutting, it is said, the \ciy 
ropes of King Edwaid stent Latei on, he 
vas one of the Scotch commissioners at the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Noithampton 
After the death of Bruce (1329), Douglas set 
out on an expedition to Palestine for the 
purpose of convepng the king’s heait to 
Jerusalem, but being diverted fiom his 
original enterprise, vas slain in battle with 
the Moors in Andalusia, 1330 His bodj vas 
brought back to Scotland, and buiied at 
Douglas 

Balr^ple Annals of Scotland Burton, Hist 
of Scotland 

Bouglas, Sir William {d 1353j, the 
Knight of Liddesdale, was taken prisoner 
(1332) by Sir Antony de Lucy m a raid into 
Scotland, and bj order of Edward HI was 
put in irons On his release, he did good 
service against the English, whom he ex- 
pelled from Teviotdale (1338) In 1342 he 
took Alexander Ramsay piisoner owing to 
a private feud, and starved him to death in 
his castle of Hermitage, but this enme was 
pardoned by Da"^ id II , who e\ en made its 
perpetrator Governor of Roxbuigh Castle 
Douglas was taken prisonei at the battle of 
Ne'ville’s Cross, and while in captivity, 
entered into treasonable negotiations with 
Edward III He was assassinated m 1353, 
whilst hunting in Ettnck Foiest, bj his god- 
son, William, Lord Douglas 

Dalrymple Annals oj Scotland 

Bouglas KebeUion, The (1451) Vlien 
Wilham, the eighth Earl of Douglas, returned 
from Rome in 14ol, he found the king’s 
movements directed by Crichton, and 
unable to brook a sense of inf enont} , he per- 
suaded his O'wn dependants and the Earls of 
Crawford and Ross to enter mto a con- 
federacy with him In Februarj , 1452, he 
wasmmdered by James’s own hand, lea'ving 
his title and estates to his bi other James, who 
at once took up arms to a\enge his relatne s 
fate Though reconciled to the king for a 
time, he soon grew restless, and entered into 
treasonable communications -with the Duke of 
York, and even sent a letter of defiance to 
J ames, who soon drove him to the borders, where, 
however, the rebelhous nobleman gathered 
a force of 40,000 men, and was forced to 
retreat to Fife At Arkenholm the two armies 
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met, but the power of Douglas was thinned 
by the desertion of his kinsman, the Earl ot 
Angus, and the defection of the Hamiltons 
Abandoned by almost all his followers, the 
Earl James fled to Annandale, and thence to 
England His estates weie declared for- 
feited by the Scotch Paihament, and in 1484 
the eail himself was taken pnsonei -while in- 
vading his native land, and condemned to 
lead a monastic life till his death (1488) 

Bover, called by the Romans Dubns, was 
a place of considerable impoitance m the 
early history of England It was one of the 
Cinque Ports, and a very usual poit for em- 
barkation to the Continent It was here that 
Eustace, Count of Boulogne, committed the 
outrage which led to the banishment of Godwin 
(lOol) At this time the town held its pn- 
vilegeo by supplying the crown with twenty 
ships for fifteen days Haiold founded a 
castle here After the battle of Hastmgs the 
to-wn was burnt by William’s tioops, and a 
few years later Eustace of Boulogne attem]>ted 
to seize it by force dming WiUiam’s absence 
abroad (1067) It was taken by the French 
in 1296 , m 1520 it was the scene of Henry 
VIII s interview -with Chailes V , and m 
1670, of the negotiations which led to the 
Treaty of Dover [Cingiue Pobts ] 

Bover, The Treati op (1670)^ was con- 
cluded between Charles II and Dduis XIV , 
chiefiv through the instrumentahty of Charles’s 
sister, the Duchess of Orleans By this tieaty 
— (1) England and France weie to declare war 
against Holland , and England was to receive 
the provmce of Zeeland in case of success 
(2) The Prince of Orange was, if possible, to 
receive^an indemnity (3) Charles was to assist 
Louis to make good his claim on the Spanish 
succession, and to receive as his reward Ostend, 
together with any conquests he might make 
m South America (4) Charles was to receive 
a subsidy of £300,000 a year from Louis 
These four clauses comprised the whole of the 
pubho treaty, which was signed by bhaftes 
bury and the other ministeis, but there were 
secret clauses known only to Chflord, Arlmg- 
ton, and Arundel, by which Charles was to re- 
estdbhsh Roman Catholicism , while to enable 
him to crush any opposition m oaiiyung out 
this scheme, Louis was to giv e him £200,000 
a year and 6,000 Iienoh troops 

Ranke, Hist of Eng Macaulay Hut of Eng 

Bownuig, George {d 1684 ?), was member 
for Carlisle m 1657 It was he who seems to 
hare first suggested that the Instrument of 
Government ” should be abohshed, and a new 
constitution, which aimed at reproducing the 
old constitution under a dynasty of Cromwell’s, 
substituted for it After the Restoration, he 
was English ambassador at the Hague, ahfl 
in 1664 was strongly m favour of making 
repri^ls on the Dutch, a course of conduct 
which was adopted, though |iot in the 
name A yeai later he proposed m the 


of Commons that the method of /ontractmg 
government loans through the y goldsmiths 
should be abohshed, and that the Iroasury 
should constitute itselt a bink, and when 
his plan w as adopted, he received a subordin ite 
part in that department of State In 1672 he 
was again ambassador in Holland, and in 1678 
had once more to defend his financial schemes 
m the House, but this time without efilect 

Bowns, Ihe Battle or the (1666), was 
fought between the English fleet, commanded 
by tne Duke of Albemaile, and the Dutch, 
under De Ruyter, De Witt, and Van Iromp 
The battle lasted foi seveial days, com- 
mencing on the 1st of June On the 3rd, 
Monk retired, after sotting fire to his dis- 
abled ships, and late in the evening was 
■jomed by his colleague, Pimce Rupeit 
The battle was one of the most obstinate and 
bloody of all the indecisive battles fought 
between the Dutch and the Enghsh m the 
seventeenth century fs 

B’Oyley, CoLo^EL, the president of the 
first militaiy council in Jamaica (1656), suc- 
ceeded May 01 Sedge wicke as governor, and by 
his seveie measuies oompollod the disbanded 
soldiers to colonise the island for England, in 
accordance with the wishes of Oiomwell 

Brake^ Sir Francis (5 164:6, d 1596k was 
horn at Tavistock, in Devonshire Eaily 
mined to a sea life, he accompanied his 
relative, Sn John Hawkins, to the Spanish 
mam, and subsequently, in 1 d 70, undertook a 
voy age on his own account to the West Indies 
In 1572 he sailed with two vessels to make 
repiisals upon the Spamaids for the previous 
losses he had sustamed at their hands, and 
made an unsuccessful attack on^JN'ombre de 
Dios On his return to England, Diake was 
at fiLrst employed by Elizabeth in Ii eland, 
but m 1577 sailed, with her sanction, on 
another expedition He plundeiod all the 
Spamsh towns on the coasts of Chili and 
Peru, captuied immense booty, and finally 
crossing the Pacific Ocean, returned to 
England round the Cape, thus oircumnavi 
gating the globe On arnvmg in England, 
he was kmghted by the queen, in re- 
cogmtion of his danng (lo80) Five years 
later, Sir Francis was sent with a fleet to tho 
West Indies, v^re he captuicd the cities of 
St lago, St Dommgo, and Caithagona In 
1587, during the preparations for tho Spanish 
Armada, he commindcd a fleet which did 
much damage in the poit of Cadiz, where ho 
is said to have burnt 10,000 tons of shipping;, 
an operation which he styled “ sxngomg the 
King of Spain’s beaid ” He then captured 
an immense tieasure-ship off the Azoios, and 
rptumed home in time to take a very active part ^ 
in the defeat of the Amada, as vice-admiral 
of the fleet In 1595, in con] unction with 
Sir John Hawkins, Drake sailc^i on an expe- 
dition to the West Indies, but nothmg effectual 
was done , and Sn Francis died on board his 
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oym ship ^ Porto Bello, Jan 28, 1596, and 
was buxiea|[n mid-ocean. 

Southey, Lives of the Admuals Purchas 
Pilgumb Barrow Naval Woithien Pioude, 
Eist 0} Eng 

Brapier’s Betters (1724) is the name 
of a pamphlet wiitten by fewitt agamst the 
new copper coinage which the go\einment 
were attempting to mtioduce mto Ireland, 
and the monopoly for coining which had 
been granted to a person named W ood Thej 
profess to be the production of a ceitain 
M B , a drapiei, or draper, of Bubhn, and he, 
writing as an ignorant, imslalled shopman, 
gives utteiance to his own apprehensions of 
ruin While professing exti erne lo> alt} to the 
king, the honest shopman shows, or attempts 
to show, that the patent was unjust, to begin 
with , that its teims had been infrmged, and 
that the new coins themselves were base In 
this publication Swift hit the pubhc taste of 
Ireland, and became unrivalled in populaiit} 
So gfeat was the impression pioduced by this 
work, that the patent had to be withdrawn 
from Mr Wood, who was, howe\ er, compen- 
sated by a pension of £3,000 a }eai 

Broffheda is noted in history as bemg the 
place Tmere the Papal legate Papeia held a 
synod in 1152, on winch occasion the authont} 
of the Eoman Chuich was greatl} strengthened 
in Ireland It was at this towm that PojTiings’ 
Act was passed in 1494, and about the same 
time a mmt was established theie In Decem- 
bei, 1641, Drogheda was besieged by ONeil 
with a large force of Insh, but was for 
three months successful!} defended by Sir 
Henry Tichboine On Sept 3, 1649, Crom- 
well appeared before the town, which had 
been garrisoned by Ormonde with his best 
regiments, most of them English, alto- 
gether 2,500 men, commanded b^ Sir Arthui 
Aston, an officer of great reputation On 
the 9th the bombardment began, a storm 
attempted by the Puritans on the 10th failed, 
and the garrison refused to surrender On 
the 12th the storming of the place was again 
attempted, and succeeded, after a desperate 
struggle The whole garrison was put to 
the sword, and Sir Arthur himself had his 
brains beaten out Cromwell admits ‘‘that 
the officers were also knocked promiscuously 
on the head except two ” Altogether, it 
seems that about 4,000 people perished, about 
half of whom must have been unarmed — so, at 
least, it would appear from the depositions of 
eye-wntnesses In 1 69 0 Drogheda surrendered 
to Wilham III , directly ^ter the battle of 
the Boyne 

Cromwell s hettei s Carte Xjife of Ormonde 
Eroude, JEwg %nli eland 

^ Broit d’Aubaiue is an old rule by 
which the property of a deceased foreigner was 
claimed by the State unless the defunct man 
had a special exemption This rule was not 
peculiar to England, but common to other 
Hist -13 


countries The derivation of the word 
“ aubaine” has been vaiiously explained as 
from al'if)inatu8^ or advena 

Broits of Admiralty are the rights 
claimed by the government of England on 
the property of an enemy in time of war 
It has been customary m man time war to 
seize the property of an enemy if found 
within our ports on the outbreak of hostilities, 
and this is then considered as foimmg part 
of the J)i oits of Admii dt} Prizes captured 
by non commissioned vessels are also said to 
be subject to the same conditions In the 
Bevolutionar} and hTapoleonic wars large 
sums were obtained b} the enforcement of 
these regulations, but for the most part the 
mone} so gained was demoted to the public 
service B} an Act of William IV ’s reign 
the Droits of Admiialty for that reign were 
to be put to public use, and the Lord High 
Admiral is no longer in possession of his 
claim to the tenth part of property captured 
on the seas 

Kent Coinmentai les Bonner Xaio Dictionai y 
Burrell, Law Bictionai y 

Brnids, The, were the priests of the Celtic 
people m Britain Our chief, and it may 
ilmost be said our only, information touching 
the Drmds comes from Caesar He tells us that 
there wer^^in Gaul only two classes who 
obtained an} consideration, the common people 
bemg m a condition httle above slavery 
These two classes were the noble order, 
Eqmtes, as C*esar calls them, and the priestly 
order, the Druids The last presided o\er 
all the rehgious functions They had the 
care of public and pm ate sacrifices, and they 
mterpreted the religious m} thology To 
them the youth flocked in crowds for instruc- 
tion They were too, we find, the judges m 
all cases, both criminal and civil, settling 
questions of disputed boundaiies or aflairs of 
inheritance, as well as those connected with 
infractions of the law If any one refused to 
abide by their decision, they could inflict on 
him the penalty of excommunication or mter- 
diction from the sacrifices, which deprived 
him of all his civil ntes, and cut him ojS from 
all commerce with his fellow-men At their 
head was one chief Druid, who succeeded by 
election Generali} , the claim of one person 
to succeed to the vacant post was universall} 
recognised , sometimes, however, disputed 
claims led to bloodshed Once a year all the 
people who had any cause for hearing 
assembled in the most central part of Gaul, 
the country of the Ermites (Chartres), and 
were judged by the Druids much, one may 
fanc> , as the Israehtes were judged by their 
judges As has been already said [Celts], 
Bntam was considered the especial nursery 
of Druidism 

CsBsar tells us, as a distmction, that the 
Germans had no Druids But if b} this were 
meant that the Germans had no sacerdotal 
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class, the statement certainly- requires modi- 
fication The G-ermans, like most ot the 
Ju?yan races after their earhest days, had 
a class of priests who stood side by side with 
their kings or chiefs The Celtic Drmds 
were, we may feel sure, a sacerdotal class, of 
the same kind as that which was found among 
their kindred nationalities that is to say, 
their essential function was to stand foremost 
m the sacrifices, and to pitserve by oral 
tradition the mythic histones, whether of 
gods or heioes, which had been composed m 
verse, as well as to compose fresh forms when 
required They were both priests and bards 
gleemen, as the Saxons said, or, as the Norse- 
men would have said, scalds This was their 
essential character It was in degree chiefly 
that their functions dificered from those of the 
pnests of, say , the heathen Saxons The Celts 
were undoubtedly, as Caesar describes them, a 
very rehgious people, and being such, they 
had raised their piiesthood to a position of 
exceptional power, and from this exceptional 
position aiose then functions as mdges 
We easily gather this much from Caesar’s 
account of the Druids, for we see that the 
enforcement of their decrees was not 
secured by ordinary legal, but by distinctly 
religious, penalties they forbade men the 
sacrifices If the people had not been ex- 
ceptioimlly religious, this penalty would not 
have carried with it such exceptioilal terrors 
Too much has been made of Pliny’s de- 
scription of the ceremonies which accompanied 
the cuttmg of the mistletoe , for we have no 
reason to think that this was in any degree 
the central point of the Druidic ntual, or 
that, if anythmg, more than one among twenty 
similar rites Nor, again, must we take too 
hterally a beautiful passage in which Lucan 
describes the high doctrmes of the Druids 
concerning the future hf e, for these doctrines 
were not essentially different from those 
which have been held by all the Aryan 
nations [Celts ] 

Being raised to such a high position, it is 
probable that the Druids took unusual care to 
fence themselves round with the mystery of a 
priestly caste It is quite possible that they 
may among themselves have cherished doc- 
trines abo\e those of the common herd, but 
the theory’^ that they had a great and secret 
philosophy, which by oial tradition they 
handed down far mto the Middle Ages, is 
an extravagant notion which has been 
cherished by enthusiastic and uncntic^ 
minds [BEEHO^s ] 

Eog-et fie Balloquet, Ethnogime Cfauloiw, tome 
111 H Oaidoz Esqxasse de la R^lwion Oauloise 
and Les Drmdds eb la Out de CMne Fustel 
de Cotilange m the Reeue Celttque tome iv 

[0 F K] ' 

Dramcloff, The Battle OP was fought oipi 
the borders of Lanarkshire and Ayrshire, June '' 
11, 1679, between a party of the Covet^gE^^ 
who had been surprised at a “ cony^i^f#^ 


and the royal troops under Claverlmuse The 
Co\enanteis, who were led by /^alfoui of 
Burleigh and Hackston of EatniUet were 
victonous 

Drumcrub, The Battle or (965), was 
fought between Duff, King of Alban, and 
Colin, son of Indulf, a rival claimant to the 
throne The latter was completely defeated, 
two of his chief supporters, the Lord of Athol 
and the Ahhot of Dunkeld, being slam 

Drummond, Sir Gordon, was one of 
the English generals during the American 
War of 1812 — 14 In 1814 he defeated the 
Americans at Fort Oswego, and soon after- 
waids gained a second victory over them at 
Lundy’s Lane In August of that year, how- 
ever, he 'was himself defeatea at Foit Erie 
to which he afterwards laid unsuccessful 
siege In 1816 he was appomted Governor- 
General of Canada 

Drummond, Sir William (<? 1828), en 
tered Parliament in 179o as member fo«* St 
Iklawes In 1796 he was sent as envoy ex- 
traordinary to the couit of Naples, and m 
1801 he was appointed ambassador at Con- 
stantmople Sir William was more distin- 
guished as a scholdi than as a diplomatist, 
and published seveial learned works on 
archaeology and classical antiquities 

Drunken Parliament, The ( 1661 ), 
was the name given to the Scotch Parliament 
elected just aftei the Restoration This Pai- 
liament, which was strongly Royalist, passed 
a measure restormg the Lords of the Articles 
(q V ), and annulling all Acts of the preceding 
twenty-eight years 

Drury, Sir William («? 1679), attained 
considerable fame in the reign of Elizabeth 
as an able general and administrator In 1667 
he was m command of the border forces, and 
in 1570, in conjunction with Lennox took 
Hamilton from the Duke of Chatelherault 
In 1673 he conducted the siege of Edinburgh 
to a successful issue, and received the thanks 
ot the queen Three years later Drmy was 
made President of IMunster, and inaugurated 
his entrance upon the office "with a succession 
of -vigorous measures He died at Cork, 1679 

Dryden, John (6 1631, 1700), was edu- 
cated at Westminster and Cambiidge At the 
Restoration h# appears to have changed his 
politics , for after having, m 1659, written an 
elegiac poem on the death of Oliver Cromwell, 
we find him in 1660 ready with another in 
honour of the new king From this time there 
hardly occurred any political event of impor- 
tan<^ that is not alluded to in his pages Ihe 
Dutch were satirised m 1662 , and five years 
later the wonderful events of 1665 — 6 were 
celebrated m the Jmus MwaUhs In 1681 
Iiq published his greatest work, Absalom and 
Aohttophel^ a political satire, directed mainly 
a^mst the mtngues of Shaftesbury and 
Monmouth on the question of the accession of 
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the Duke of York All the characters m this 
poem ar^^ intended to represent the chief 
statesmen of the day under the thm disguise of 
Hebrew names Thus Da\nd is Charles II , 
Absalom, his favourite son, the Duke of Mon- 
mouth , Achitophel, the Earl of Shaftesburj , 
while the versatile Duke ot Buckmgham ap- 
pears as Zimn The attack on Shaftesbury 
was before long continued m The Medals 
while b> the next year, in the Tel%g%o Laici, he 
was again engaged upon one of the leading 
topics of the day, defending the Church ot 

I ngland agamst the attacks of the Dissenters 
Under James II Dryden turned Homan 
Catholic, and his pension as Laureate, an 
office to which he had been appointed about 
the year 1668, was renewed after a tempoiaij 
cessation Shortlj after this the poet’s giati- 
tude evinced itself in the publication of the 
Mind and the Tanther (1687), another political 
and religious poem, in which the ** milk-white 
hind, unspotted and unchanged,” represents 
theiChurch of Home, while the panther, *‘the 
noblest creature of the spotted kmd, ’ stands 
for the Church of England, and other sects 
are represented under the guise of various 
beasts This work may be considered as 
Dryden’s last contribution to political writings 
With the Hevolution his vaiious offices uere 
taken away from him, and he henceforwaid 
confined himself to purely poetical work 

An edition Dryden s Works with a Life by 
Sir Walter Scott, was published in 1808 

Bublin has been flora the verj earliest 
times a place of great importance m Irish 
history Its name bespeaks a Celtic origm, 
and it has been identified with the Eblana 
of Ptolemy In the ninth century it fell 
into the hands of the Ostmen, or Danes, 
who, with occasional reverses, kept then 
footing in Ireland till the time of the Eng- 
lish conquest In 1171 the town was unsuc 
cessfully besieged by Hodenck, King of Con- 
naught, with an immense host of Irish and m 
the same > ear was the place where Henr;^ II 
received the homage of the Irish chiefs The 
government of Dublm was then confened on 
Hugh de Lacy In 1207 the new Enghsh 
colony was gi anted a chafter, and two years 
later was nearly exterminated b> a native 
rising, which has given to the day of its oc- 
currence the title of Black Monday Hichaid 

II appears to have visited Dublin twice, and 
was being entertained there when news came 
of Bolingbioke’s invasion In 1591 a charter 
of Queen Elizabeth founded Trmity College 
and the Universit\ of Dublin A mediaeval 
foundation, which had never flourished, camo 
to an end at the Reformation In 1646 
Dublin was besieged by the Papists, and 
was next jear surrendered to the Parlia- 
mentarian forces After the Revolution of 
1688, James I held a Parliament m this city, 
which, however, fell into the hands of Wilham 

III soon after the battle of the BojTie In later 


times Dublin has been the head-quarters of 
se\ eral plots and seditious projects, such as the 
plot of Loid E Fitzgerald (1798), of Emmett 
(1803), the Fenian Conspiracy of 1867, and 
the plot of the Invincibles in 1 882 [IltELA^ n ] 

Bublin, The Treaty op, conducted b> 
Ormonde on behalf of Chailes I and the Irish 
Council of Kilkenny, became substantially, 
after the failure of Grlamorgan’s mission, the 
public part of Glamorgan’s treaty (q v ), and 
was concluded on March 28, 1646 The Papal 
nuncio and Owen Hoe O’Keil strongly op 
posed it, and a symod at Waterford excommu 
mcated all w ho adhered to it It was practi- 
cally set aside by the Insh advance on Dublm 
Clarendon Hist oftheReh Carte Onaonde 

Buclair Bpisode In 1870 six British 
vessels were seized by the Germans at Du- 
clair in the course of their military operations, 
and sunk m the Seme, their crews, moieovei, 
it was said, being treated wuth biutality 
This excited consideiable irritation in Eng- 
land On explanations being demanded, 
Count Bismaick showed himself ready and 
desuous to avoid all cause of quarrel by’- satis- 
factorily explaining away all causes of offence, 
and offenng the fullest compensation to the 
parties entitled to claim it 

Budley, Sm Edmlm) {d 1510), was 
one of the unpnncipled agents of Henry 
VII ’s rapacity, to which he contiived to 
lend a kmd ot legal support by founding it 
m many cases upon a revival of obsolete 
statutes In 1492 he accompamed Hemy to 
Fiance, and it was on his return from this 
expedition that he umted with Empson m 
inaugmating that system of exaction foi 
which he has obtained so unenviable a 
notoriety In li04 he provides an example 
of the completeness of Henry’s power at 
that time by his appearance as Speaker of 
the House ot Commons, while the kmg con- 
feired upon him also the rank and office 
of a baron of the Exchequer Dudley and 
his paitner Empson weie naturally very 
unpopular , they’" were men to use the 
woids of Lord Bacon, “whom the people es- 
teemed as his [Hemy YII ’s] horse-leeches and 
sheaiers, bold men and caicless of fame, and 
that took toll of their master’s gnst ” On 
the death of Henry VII , his successor could 
find no better way to ensure popularity at the 
opemng of his reign than by the sunender to 
the people’s fury of these agents of his father’s 
oppression Dudley and Empson were accord- 
ingly arrested on a chaige of high treason, 
weie at once condemned, and executed in 
August, 1)10 So general was the di&gust 
and mdignation which Dudley and Empson 
hid excited, that it was thought necessary to 
pass a special Act of Parhament to prevent 
the recuirence of theillegahtiesof which they 
iiad been guilty 
^ jBfeni y VII 

I 
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Budleyy Lord Guilford {d 1654), son of 
the Duke of Northumherland (qv), was 
mamed m 1553 to Lady Jane Grey (q v ), 
whose claim to the throne the duke mtended 
to assert on the death of Edwaid VI Upon 
the failure of his plot he was condemned to 
death in company with his wife, hut the 
sentence was not earned into effect till l5o4, 
when the insurrection of Sir Thomas Wyatt 
(q V ) and the solicitations of Simon Renaid, 
the ambassador of Chailes V , induced Mar> 
to order his instant execution [Grey, L\dy 
Jai^e Ma.ri ] 

Tioude Hist of JEng Stowe Annah Sir 
H Nicolas, Life oj Lady Jane ey 

Budley, Sir Andrew, brother of the 
Duke of NTorthumbeiland (q v ), was sent in 
15 13 to the Emperor Charles Y foi the 
purpose of mediating between the Spamards 
and the French In the same year he received 
instructions fiom his bi other to bnbe the 
Kmg of France to send an aim 3 , to England 
in furtherance of the scheme for placing Ladj 
Jane Giey on the throne For this he was 
put on his tiial and condemned to death, but 
was aftei wards lepneved 

Budley, Sir Henry, a cousm of the 
Duke of Northumberland (qv), formed (m 
1556) a conspiracy in favour of the Pimcess 
Ehzabeth, the avowed object of the plot being 
to free England from the j oke of Catholicism 
and Spam Elizabeth was to be mairied to 
Courtenay, Earl of De^on, who had been the 
cause of the previous rebellion of 15o4 A 
plan was also laid to cany off a large amount 
of Spanish silver fiom the Treasury but the 
whole plot was betrayed by one of the accom- 
plices, named Thomas White, and most of the 
conspiratois were arrested Dudley himself, 
however, escaped abroad 
Budley and Ward, John William 
Ward, 4th Earl of (5 1781, d 1833), was 
elected member for Downton in 1802, and soon 
distinguished himseff as a speaker in the House 
of Commons In 1820 he succeeded his father 
m the peeiage, and on the formation of Can- 
ning’s ministry became head of the Foreign 
Office (1827) in which capacity he signed the 
Treaty of London and the same ^ear was 
raised to the dignitv of an earl In 1828 he 
left the Duke of Wellington’s Cabinet with 
Huskisson and Palmerston, and died a few 
years later, in 1833 He was a man of ec- 
centric manners, with a habit of thinking 
aloud It was of him that Rogers wrote his 
celebrated couplet — 

** They "Ward has no heart hut I deny it 

He has a heart he gets his speeches by it ^ 

Bixellmg The practice of duelling 
seems to have originated from the Teutonic 
custom of trial by battle But it is ^id^t 
that this method of decidmg rights did 
not exist in England before the 
Under WiUiam the Conqueror it was slan- 
dered compulsory only between two Hormans,. 


but was gradually extended in cer^in cases 
to both races This law, though y had long 
fallen into desuetude, was not finally abiogated 
tiH 1818, after it had in the preceding ;yedr 
been claimed as his right bj a cei tun Thornton, 
who was accused of murder The practice of 
duelling not as a solemn appeal to heaven foi 
justice, but for the satisfaction of a personal 
aflront, has arisen from the legal custom, and 
does not seem to have occurred in England 
earlier than the sixteenth century, though 
they became vei> common indeed m the next 
one, and so continued till the last generation 
It was not till about the >ear 1843, when 
Colonel Fawcett perished at the hands of his 
biother-m-law, that tho public feeling was 
unmistakably expressed against the custom 
After this, the army, m whose ranks the 
sense of honour and claim to satisfy it b> 
sheddmg blood, might be supposed to be 
strongest, was forbidden to ha\ e recourse to 
this practice under heavy penalties This 
regulation, maml} brought about by •the 
humamty of the Pnnee Consort, seems to 
have been of almost equal effect in everj class 
of the community, and duelling in England 
has now been for many ears a thing ot the 
past 

Buff, Kmg of Alban, was the son of 
Malcolm I , and succeeded Indulf, 962 In 
96o he defeated Colin, son of Indulf, at Drum- 
crub, but was expelled by bim in 967 
Duff took refuge in Forres, where he was 
slain at the Bridge of Kinloss, 967 
Skene, Cedxc Scotland 

Buffindale, The Battle op (1549), re 
suited in a complete defeat of tho Norfolk 
rebels, under Robert Ket (q v ), at the hands 
of the royal troops under Warwick 

Bugdale, Sir William (5 1605, 1686), 

one of the most famous of the English seven- 
teenth century antiquaries, was descended 
from an old Lancashire faiml;y Manying at 
the early age of seventeen, he soon settled at 
Blyth, in Warwickshire, where his enthu- 
siasm for the past was kindled by the ac- 
quaintances he made there In 1635 he was 
introduced to Sir Henry Spelman, like himself 
a famous antiquary, and before long com- 
menced collecting materials for his groat 
work, the MonasUcon Anghcamtm Fearing 
the rum to our national monuments that 
might ensue from the Civil War that was on 
the point of breaking out, in 1641 he made 
copies of all the prmcipal monuments in 
Westminster Abhey and other great English 
Churches and cathedrals Next ;^ear he 
attended Charles I ’s summons to York, and 
was present at Oxford when it surrendered to 
the parliament m 1646 After the Restora- 
tion he was appointed Garter kmg-at-arms 
Besiks his great work, the MonasUcan Anqh* 
emum, the recognised authority on English 
monasftic foundations — first published m 
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seiDarate -volumes 16o5, 1661, 1673 — Dugdale 
was the author of the Anttqmhes of Wm w%gI» 
$h%7e (1656), the JECistoty of St JPauVs Cathe- 
dial (16o8), Oiigines Judmales (1666, &c ),the 
Baionage of England (1675—6), dud A Shoit 
View of the Late Tioubles in England (1681), 
being an account of the rise and progress of 
tne Civil War All these works, except the 
last, are perfect mines of valuable informa- 
tion, and in man;^ cases the more remarkable 
for being, in some instances, the fiist senous 
attempts m their various lines 

Duke, the highest title in the English peer- 
age, originated in the reign of Edward III , 
who in 1337 created Ins son, the Black Prince, 
Duke of Cornwall The first instance of a 
person not a member of the rojal fanuly 
being created a duke is Robeit de Vere, who 
in 1386 was made Duke of Ireland The title 
has been very rarely given, and at present 
thei^ are but twenty-one dukes of the Umted 
Kingdom, exclusive of the prmces of the 
blood loyal The word “ duke ” is a heritage 
of the Roman Empire, under which the 
‘‘duces” were mihtary leaders, from 
Merovingian and Garolingian times it passed 
into the nomenclature of mediaeval Europe, 
where England was one of the last countries 
to adopt the title Etymologically it is the 
same word as the Itahan “ doge ” 

Dumbarton, the “ fortress of the 
Britons, ’ is a lofty rock on the right bank of 
the Lower Clyde Ongmally it was called 
Alclu;yd, and was the chief town of the 
Stiathclyde Welsn Its later name must 
have been given it by the Piets In 756 it 
was taken by the Piets and Northumbrians 
under Egbert Granted to John Baliol by 
Edward I , it was m 1562 given up by Arran 
to Queen Mary, and held for her by Lord 
Fleming It was to Dumbarton that the 
queen was trying to force a passage when 
she was defeated at Langside, li68 In 1571 
it was taken from Henry by Captain Craw- 
ford, and in 1640 it fell mto the hands of the 
Covenanters 

Dnmnoniai Damnoma, or West Wales 
The British kingdom in the south-western 
peninsula o± England Besides the quite 
separate Dumnonii of the district round the 
Roman Wall, there was in Roman times a 
tribe called the Dumnonii, who occupied the 
whole country west of the modem Hampshire 
and the Bristol Avon Some recent mqmrers 
have regarded them as Goidelic in race, and 
therefore to be distinguished shai’ply from 
their British (Brythomc) neighbours But, 
if so, it IS difficult to see how the Brythons, 
driven westwards by the Saxons, were abk in 
their defeat to conquer and assimilate these 
Goidels, for in later times the speedy of 
Cornwall certainly was more kindred to the 
Brythomc than the Goidehc group of Celtic 
languages Perhaps there remamed traces of 


an earlier race, though the Dumnonii were 
roughly Brythomc Anjhow, the sixth cen- 
tuiy saw a Celtic race still supreme in these 
regions, and, b} its possession of the lower 
Severn valley, in communication wuth the 
“ Noith Welsh” bejond the Bristol Channel 
In Gildas’s time, the tjurant Constantine was 
kmg of this region , but wuth the advance of 
the West Saxons westwards, the Dumnonian 
kmgdom was forced into nariower hunts 
The conquests of Ceawhn m 577 (battle of 
Deorham) sepaiated it from the modem 
Wales The victory of Cenwealh at Pen 
drove the “ Bijdiwealas ” over the Parret 
(6o8), and the tales of Armorican migration 
attest the disorganisation of the defeated 
race Centwme extended the West Saxon 
State as fai as the Exe, and Geraint, the 
Dumnonian monaich was signallj defeated in 
710 by Ine, whose organisation of the Sher- 
borne bishopric, and refoundation of Glaston- 
bury Abbey, shows the completeness of his 
conquests Yet even in Egbert s time the 
West Welsh retained then freedom, and 
revenged their defeat, if not conquest, in 815, 
bv joimng the Danes against the West Saxon 
Bretwalda Their defeat at Hengestesdun 
(83o) may hav e led to their entne subjection 
Yet it was onlv tempoiary , for Exeter con- 
tmued to be jointl;y inhabited by English and 
Welsh until Athelstan expelled the latter 
an act which led to the confinement of the 
Welsh to the modern Cornwall When they 
were subdued directly to the West Saxons we 
hardly know, but no kmg of the West Welsh 
can be prov ed to have existed later than the 
Howel who did homage to Athelstan The 
retention of the Celtic language, at least till 
the end of the seventeenth centurj, still 
marked ofi: Cornwall fiom the rest of the 
( ountry But the last trace of an'y separate 
orgamsation was the appointment in 1051 of 
Odda as Earl of the “ Wealas ” The modem 
duchy is of much later date Even in Domes 
daj there are hardlj any Biitish pioper names 
m the old Dumnonia, though to this day the 
great majontj of the place-names among the 
dwellers of the more western portion are 
purel;y Celtic 

The original authorities are a few meagre 
entries in the chronicles Welsh and Enghsh, 
of battles Philology and local antiqiuties may 
give something more For a modem account see 
Palgraves Engli‘ili Commonwealth I pp 403 
— 411 and II celxiu ■— celxiv (with an attempt 
to estabhsh the succession of West Welshkmgs ) 
For the ethnological question see Eh;^s Celtic 
Britain and for the ancient Dumnonii Elton’s 
Origins of English Histoiy pp 233—238 Pol 
whele s Mistoi y of Comwall gives cunous details 
of the survival oi the Cornish language 

[TFT] 

Bxuabar, Black Agnes or In 1339 the 
Earl of Salisbury laid siege to the fortress of 
Dmjbar, which was defended in the absence 
of its governor, the Earl of March, by his 
wife Agnes, the sister of Randolph, Earl 
of Murray So successful was the Countess 
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m her resistance to the English that the 
English leader was obliged to withdraw his 
forces 

Bnnbar, The Battle op (April 27, 1296), 
resulted in a complete victory foi the English 
forces under Edward I and EarlWarenne ovei 
the Scots under the Earl of Athol and Sir 
Patrick Graham 

Dunbar, The Battle op (Sept 3, 16o0), 
resulted in a complete victory foi the Pailia 
mental y army under Cromwell, Monk, and 
Lambert, over the Scots under David Leshe 
Leslie had taken up a strong position, and 
fortified all the heights between Edmbmgh 
Castle and Leith For a whole month Leslie 
kept his impiegnable position till it seemed 
that Cromwell must be starved into submission 
Fearing this fate, the English general removed 
to Dunbai, where he could command the sea, 
and Leslie followed him along the slopes, 
settling finally upon the hill of Don, cutting 
off the retreat of the enemy, and looking down 
on them in the town On the night of 
Sept 2nd the Scottish army forsook its strong 
position and foolishly descended to the lower 
ground Leslie’s caution had been overcome 
by the rash zeal of the preachers in his camp 
At daybreak Cromwell ordered his whole 
force to advance against the Scottish horse, 
which was crossing the glen of the BrOxburn 
in advance of the mam body, and before thej 
had time to form their hues they were driven 
back on their own ranks behind, and the day 
was lost It was on this occasion that Crom- 
well uttered his memorable quotation as the 
sun cleared away the mist from the hills and 
showed the certam rout of his enemies, “ Let 
God arise, and let his enemies be scattered ” 
Three thousand men penshed in this engage-'' 
ment, and nearly ten thousand were taken 
prisoners From Dunbar Cromwell passed on 
to Edinburgh, and m a short time all Scotland 
was in his power 

Carlyle, C? omwell s Letters and Speeches 

Dunbar Castle, m Haddmgtonshne, 
was granted to Gospatric, Eail of March, h> 
Malcolm Canmore It was taken by Edward 
I and Earl Warenne, April 1296, and m 
1314 it gave shelter to Edward II after his 
flight from Bannockhum In 1339 it was 
successfully defended for nmeteen weeks 
against the Earl of Sahshury by Black Agnes 
of Dunbai It was garrisoned by French 
troops during Albany’s regency m the time 
of James V, who Neatly strengthened its 
fortifications after its evacuation by the 
foreigneis It gave shelter to Mary and 
Darnley after the murder of Eizzio, I96I, and 
igam received the queen, this time in com- 
pany of Bothwell, on the nsing of the Ccn- 
fedeiate Lords, 1567 Its castle was destroyed 
by the regent Murray 

Duncau, Auam, 1st Viscount Campir- 
nowN 1731 d 1804), entered the aavy early 


m life In 1 749 he served in the Mei/literranean 
under Keppel, and in 17o6 was sent out to 
America in the fleet which conveyed Geneial 
Braddock’s troops He was wounded in the 
attack on Goiee, and obtained his lieutenancy 
soon after the battle In 1761 be took pait 
in the expeditions against Belleisle and 
Havannah, and was entrusted by Keppel w ith 
tlie difiicult task of landing the tioops in 
boats In 1779 he was employed in the 
Channel till he accompanied Eodney to the 
lelief of Gibraltar, and in the action of 
Jan 16, 1780, Duncan did as good service 
as any one, and was so haidl^ used m the 
battle that he had not a boat wherewith to 
take possession of his piizes In 1782 he 
jiroceeded again to the relief of Gibi altar, on 
this occasion under Loid Howe, and in 1787 
was made leai-admiial Seven years later he 
leceived the command of a fleet stationed m 
the bTorth Sea, and m this office had to watch 
the Dutch fleet at the Texel Meanwhile^the 
mutmy at the Hore bioke out, and Admiral 
Duncan found himself left with onl> two 
ships to blockade the enem} His fiimness 
upon this occasion contiibuted m no small 
degiee to the suppression of this outbreak 
but at the same time he kept up the semblance 
of a watch upon the Dutch admiral Latei, 
by retiring to Yarmouth, he gave De Winter, 
the Dutch admiral, an oppoitunitj of putting 
out to sea The chance was immediately 
taken hy the Dutch, while the English fleet 
made every effort to cut off their retreat On 
Oct 11, 1797, he managed by skilful tactics 
to* get between the enemy and the land He 
then broke through their Ime, and after a stub 
born contest off Camperdown gained a complete 
victoiy, captunng two frigates and eight hne- 
of-battle ships, including the admiral’s ship 
Dimoan was at once rewarded by a peerage 
and a large pension He remained, bowevei 
for two years moie in the Korth Sea before 
coming home to spend his last days in retire- 
ment He died suddenly in London on Aug 
4, 1804 [Camperdown ] 

James, Na'^al Hist Ahson Hist of Bui ope 
Stanhope Hist of Eng 

Duncan I , Kmg of Scotland (<f 1040), son 
of CniiAn, lay abbot of Dimkeld, succeeded 
his maternal grandfather Malcolm, in 1034 
Defeated before the walls of Durham in the 
first year of his leign by Eardulf, Earl of 
Korthumbna, Duncan next attempted to 
wrest Caithness from Thorfinn, Earl of 
Orkney, m cider that he might bestow it 
upon his relative Moddan In this attempt, 
however, the king was worsted in a naval 
engagement near the shores of the PenUand 
Forth, and m a battle at Burghhead, in Elgin 
About this time, his general, Macbeth 
Mormaor, of Moray, went over to Thorflim’s 
side, and slew Duncan by treachery neai 
Elgin, Aug 14, 1040 Duncan, who is called 
m the Sagas KArl Hundason (hound’s son), 
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mamed aTjaugliter of Siward, Earl of North- 
umberland It IS from the legendary accounts 
preserved of the incidents of this reign and 
the next that Shakespeare has formed the 
basis of his great tiagedy Macbeth 

Burton Sist of Scotland Eobextson, JEarly 
0^ Scotland 

Dimcan II ,Kmgof Scotland {s 1094, d 
109o), though some obscurity surrounds his 
birth, "was, probably, the son of Malcolm Can- 
more by his first wife When quite a boy, in 
1072, Duncan was sent as a hostage to the 
English court after the Treaty ot Abemethy 
Theie he remained till 1 093, when, withNorman 
aid, he succeeded in drivmg his uncle, Donald 
Bane (q v ), from the Scotch thione Six 
months afterwards, however, Donald procured 
his murder at the hands of Malpedir MacLean, 
Mormaor of Meams The scene of this crime 
was Mondjmes, m Kincardineshire, and a 
huge monohth that is still found there 
prooably commemorates the event The 
secret of his fate seems to be in the fact that 
he was a Norman by education and character, 
and had perhaps agreed to hold the kmgdom 
as a vassal of the English sovereign He 
does not seem to have ever been fully recog- 
msed except in Lothian and Cumbna , for the 
Gaeho distiicts north of the Eorth were at 
most only divided m his favour He married 
the daughter of Torpatnc, Earl of Northum- 
berland, by whom he is said to have had a son 
Wnham 

Eobextsoix Early Kings of Scotland Burton 
Eist of Scotland 

Dnncombe, Chabxes, was ongmaUy 
*‘a goldsmith of very moderate wealth” 
He amassed a large fortune by bahkmg, 
and purchased for £90,000 the estate of 
Helmsley, m Yorkshire He subsequently 
accepted the place of Cashier of the Excise, 
from which he den^ed great wealth, 
but Montague dismissed him from the 
office because he thought, with good reason, 
that he was not a man to be trusted 
In 1697 we find him defendmg Sunderland 
in Parliament He accused Montague of 
peculation, but failed to make good the 
charge, and was in turn accused of fcaud and 
forgery in connection with the Exchequer 
Bills A bill of pams and penalties 
was accordingly brought in against him, after 
he had previously been sent to the Tower and 
expelled the House The bill, providing for 
the confiscation of the greater part of his 
property and its application to the public 
service, passed the Commons It was felt, 
however, that the measure was open to censure, 
and that his judges had strong motives for 
voting against him Urged by these and 
other reasons, the Lords threw out the bill, 
and the prisoner was released He was, how- 
ever, again arrested by order of the Commons, 
and kept in prison for the remamder of the 
session 


Dxuidalk is noted as the scene of the 
great defeat suffered by John de Courcj 
at the hands of the Insh (1180) In 1560 
the town was unsuccessful!} besieged b} the 
O’Neils and, in 1649, Dundalk surrendeied 
to Cromwell 

Dundalk;, The Battle op (Oct 5, 1318), 
was fought dm mg the mvasion of northern 
Ireland by the Scots under Edward Bruce 
Edward Bruce had 3,000 men with him 
among the commanders were the De Lacys 
The Anglo-Irish army was led bj John de 
Bermmgham The victorj was won at the first 
onset of the English forces, twenty-mne 
bannerets, five kmghts, and eight} otheis 
fell on the Scottish side Bruce himself was 
killed, and his head was sent to Edward as a 
trophy This battle put an end to the Scottish 
mvasion. 

Dundas, Henry, Yiscount Melmlle 
(b 1740, d 1811), was the son of Eobert 
Dundas, who was for many years President 
of the Court of Session Havmg adopted 
the bar as his profession, he made his 
way with wonderful rapidity to the top of 
the ladder, being Sohcitor General m 1773 
and Lord- Advocate two years later In this 
position he threw himself eagerly into poh- 
tics, abandoning the law Attached to a 
ministiy which, after a long period of oflSce, 
was at last falling beneath a w eight of obloquy, 
Dundas exhibited so much spirit and ability 
that he was at once recognised as promising 
to nse to the highest pow er Not the smallest 
source of his rising reputation was the mmute 
knowledge he displayed with regard to 
Indian affairs On the fall of North’s mmis- 
try, Lord Bockingham was not slow to avail 
himself of Dundas’ s services, which were em- 
ploy ed m the treasury of the navy, an office 
which he held also under Lord Shelburne 
He retned, however, on the formation of the 
Coahtion (1783), but did not have long to 
wait before he resumed his old post under 
Pitt In June, 1788, he resigned that 
place to become President of the Board 
of Control with a seat m the Cabinet 
With Pitt he resigned m 1801, and was 
raised to the peerage In 1804 he again 
followed Pitt into office, and was appointed 
First Lord of the Admiralty, where he re- 
mained until 1806, when he was impeached for 
imsappropriation of public money during his 
former period of control over the Navy Trea- 
sury Pitt defended his faithful follower and 
colleague with his utmost abihly, but a 
strong case was brought against him, and 
when the numbers on division were equal, the 
Speaker gave his casting vote against Lord 
Melville Pitt was quite broken down by the 
blow, and did not live long enough to see the 
censure reversed by the Lords m 1807, after 
which the name of Lord Melville, which had 
been erased, was restored to the Pnvy Council 
list Ht had retired, however, to Scotland, 
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and never again took any part in public 
ajSdirs, and in retirement he died in May, 
1811 That Dundas had been “guilty of 
highly culpable laxit;y in transactions relatmg 
to public mone^ no one can doubt , but no 
loss had accrued to the fetate in consequence, 
and it -was undeniable that he had exhibited a 
most praiseworthy energy m taking some 
steps to remedy the hopeless confusion and 
miamanagement which had for many’^ years 
prevailed at the Admiralty 

Annual Registei Gienmlle Pa-peis, PeHew 
Sidmowth Eussell Fon Cunning-liain JSminent 
jBnglishmen 

Buudee, m Forfarshire, was granted by 
■Wilham the Lion to his brother David of 
Huntingdon (q v ) It was taken from the 
English by Bobert Bruce in 1306, by Edwaid 
Bruce, 1313^ and pillaged by the Protector 
Somerset In 164o it fell into the hands of 
Montrose, and in 16ol was stormed by Monk, 
who put the whole of the garnson to the 
sword 

BundeCi Viscount [Ghaham, John ] 

Buufermliue, m Fifeshire, was long a 
favourite lesidence of the Kings of Scotland, 
some of whom were buiied in the monastery 
which was founded by Malcolm Canmore and 
burnt by Edward I in 1304 

Buugal, the son of Sealbach, obtained 
the throne of Dalriada by his father’s abdica- 
tion m 723 He was soon afterwards driven 
out by Eochaidh, the head of the Cinel 
Gabran, who subsequently resisted Dungal’s 
attempt to regain the throne at Ross Poichen, 
though the old kmg, bealbach, had hurself 
issued from his monastery to assist his son, 
727 On the death of Eochaidh, 733, he 
regained the kmgdom of Dalnada, but a 
year afterwards was compelled by Angus 
MaoPergus to take refuge for a time m 
Ireland In 736 Angus invaded Dalnada, 
and threw Dungal and his brother mto 
prison 

Chron Piets and Scots Robeviaon Eaily Kings 

Bnngankill, Battle of TheEnghsh 
army under Colonel Michael Jones here 
defeated the Insh on August 8, 1647 Six 
thousand of the latter fell, while the English 
loss was inconsiderable 

Bunganxioii Conventioxi, The (Sept 
8, 1785), is the name given to the meeting of 
the representatives of 270 of the Irish Volunteer 
companies assembled at Dungannon under 
Grattan’s influence These delegates passed 
sei eral resolutions to the following effect — 
(1) That freedom is the mdefeasible nght of 
Irishmen and Britons, of which no power on 
earth has a right to deprive them (2) That 
those only are free who are governed by no 
laws, but those to which they assent, either in 
person or by representatives fireely chosen. 
(3) That the electoral franchise should be ex- 
tended to those only’' who will use it for the 


pubhc good The object of these Resolutions 
was to secure Parliamentary reform for 
Ireland, and if the English government 
objected to them the supplies were to be 
withheld In order to keep the Pailiament 
active a convention of delegates was to have 
met at Dubhn had not the Duke of Rutland 
prevented this by his fii mness Lord Charle 
mont and Grattan were among the leading 
spirits of the Convention 

Proude Eng in h eland G-rattan s Life 

Buukeld is chiefly remarkable as being the 
site where Constantine, King of the Piets from 
789 to 820 founded a church, perhaps about the 
year 79b, to which Kenneth MacAlpin tians 
f erred the relics of Columba from Iona in Sol 
This last event marked the date of the final 
decay of the ecclesiastical rule of the Abbots 
of Iona, whose representatives, as heads of 
the Pictish Church, were henceforth to be 
the Abbots of Dunkeld In time Dunkeld 
Abbey fell into the hands of a lay al?bot, 
while the bishopric of Fortienn, which in 
earlier times had been filled by the Abbot of 
Dunkeld, passed on to Abemethy One of 
the most famous names in early Scottish 
history is that of Crman, lay Abbot of Dunkeld, 
whose son Duncan became King of Scotia 
Duncan’s grandson, David I , either restored 
or established it as a bishopric about the y ear 
1127 The name of Dunkeld often emeiges 
m later Scotch history, notably m 1689, when 
it was valorously defended by the Cameronian 
regiment under Wilham Cleland against the 
Highlanders [See below ] 

Buukeld, The Battle of (Aug 21, 1689), 
was a victory gained by the Cameronians over 
the Highlandeis, and followed closely after 
Mackay’s victory at St Johnston’s The dis 
orders m the Highland army had mcreased, and 
Lochiel had left them m disgust Meanwhile, 
the Scottish Pnvy Council, agamst Mackay’s 
wish, had sent a regiment of Cameronians to 
garnson Dunkeld under Cleland Cannon, 
at the head of 500 men, advanced against the 
town The outposts of the Cameronians were 
speedily dnven in, but the greater part of the 
regiment made its stand behind a wall which 
surrounded a house belongmg to the Marquis 
of Athol After all ammunition was spent, and 
when both Cleland and his successor m com- 
mand, Major Henderson, had been shot dead, 
the Cameronians succeeded in setting fire to 
the houses fiom which the Highlanders weie 
finng on them Soon disorder spread among 
the Highland host, and it returned hastily to- 
wards Blair “ The victorious Puiitans 
threw their caps into the air and raised, with 
one voice, a psalm of triumph and thanks- 
givmg The Cameronians had good leason to 
be joyrful and thankful, for they had finished 
the war ” 

Bunkirk The port of Dunkirk was 
throughout the seventeenth centmv the head- 
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quarters qf pirates and privateers wlio preyed 
on Britisa commeice Accordingly, when 
Cromwell allied himself with Louis XIY 
against Spain (March, 1657), it was stipulated 
that Dunkiik and Maid\ke should be be- 
sieged by a combined French and English 
aimy, and belong to England when captured 
Six thousand men, fiist under Sir John 
Keynolds, afterwards under General Thomas 
Morgan, foimed the English contmgent 
Mardyke was captured in September, 1657, 
and Lunkiik besieged in the following Ma> 
On June 4th, a Spamsh army under Lon 
John of Austria, and the Prmce of Conde, m 
which the Lukes of York and Gloucester were 
servmg, attempted to raise the siege, and was 
defeated with gieat loss The town sur- 
rendered four days later, and remained in 
English hands till 1662, when it and its 
dependencies weie sold to Louis XIV for the 
sum of five milhon livres (Oct 27, 1662) 
The attacks on Enghsh trade still con- 
tiiaung, Lunkirk was unsuccessful!;^ attacked 
by a combined Lutch and English fleet in 
1694, and it was stipulated by the Treaty of 
Utrecht that the fortifications should be 
destroyed, and the port blocked up (1713) 
This stipulation was repeated bj the Treaties 
of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) and Pans (1763) 
Nevertheless, the city and port were con 
tinually lestored, and in the years 1778 to 
1782, the corsairs of Dunkirk captured 1,187 
English vessels In 1793 it was besieged by 
an Enghsh army under the Luke of York, 
with the intention of retaining it as a com- 
pensation for the expenses of the war, but the 
victory of Hoondschotten, by which the corps 
posted to cover his operations was forced 
to retreat, obliged the duke to abandon the 
enterprise 

B nnning , John, Lord Ashburton (i 
1731, d 1783), was called -^o the bar in 1756, 
and was six j ears later employ ed m defending 
the English East India Company agamst the 
complaints made by its Dutch rival In 1763 
he defended Wilkes, and in 1767 was ap- 
pointed Solicitor-Geneial, an ofdce which he 
held till 1770 It was he, who m 1780 
(April 6th), brought forward the memorable 
motion, “That the influence of the crown 
has increased, is increasing, and ought to be 
dimmished,” a resolution which was supported 
by Fox, and earned b} a majority of eighteen 
George III was severely wounded by this 
and the following votes, feeling, as he said at 
the time, that they were levelled at him in 
pel son Two years later Dunning became 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, under 
Lord Bockingham’s administration, and was 
raised to the peerage by the title of Loid 
Ashburton 

Bunotter (Dun Nother), in Kincardme- 
shire, a few miles south of Stonehaven, is 
memorable for its siege bj’’ Brude MacBile m 
681 It was again besieged in 694, and m 

Hist -13* 


900 was the scene of the murder of Donald 
II by the Danes In 934 Athelstan adianced 
as fai as Dunottei with his invading armj 
The castle of Dunotter was taken b% Sii 
WiUiam Wallace in 1298, and bj Sir Andrew 
Morj, 13o6 m 1645 it was besieged bj Mont- 
lose, and taken bj Cromvells troops, 1651 
The castle belonged to the family of the 
Keiths, Earls Marisohal 

Bxmstable, The Annals op, comprise one 
of the most ^ aluable of the monastic chiomcles 
Thej extend from the Incarnation to the j ear 
1297, and are paiticularlj valuable for the 
reigns of John and Heniy III Thej aie 
pubhshed in the EoUs Senes under the 
editorship of IMr Luard 

Biinstable, The Tow^ of, m Bedfoid- 
^re, is known in Enghsh history as the place 
where the baions met in 1244, and ordered 
the papal envoj to leave England , and where 
the commissioners for the divorce of Queen 
Catherme sat m 1533 Dunstable was the 
seat of a great abbey of monks, and was 
made the piopert> of the foundation in 1131 

BuustaxL, St , Archbishop of Canterbury 
(960 — 988), the son of Heorstan and Cyneth- 
ryth, was bom near Glastonbury Two 
of his kinsmen vere bishops, and others 
were attached to the court, while his 
brother as “reeve looked after the 
secular interests of Glastonbury Abbey 
Kings Athelstan and Edmund lived ^ery 
often m that neighbourhood, and Dunstan 
began both his court life and monastic tram- 
mg at a verj- earlj age He became guar- 
dian of the “hord” of Edmund, and was 
consequent!} rewarded with the abbac} when 
still %er} }oung Glastonbury was then 
onl} a monaster} in name, served by 
married secular clerks, though even m its 
degradation veiy famous, and largely fre- 
quented by lush pilgrims as the shnne of 
St Patrick Duns:ton reformed this lax state 
of thmgs, although lather as an educationalist 
than as a fanatic of asceticism Man} tales 
are told of this earl} period of Dunstan’s 
life, which are to be received onl} with the 
utmost caution Nearl} all the details of 
his biography aie mythical In 946 Edred 
succeeded Edmund He was \ery sickl}, 
of the same age as Dunstan, and the pro- 
bable compamon of his youth Dunstan, 
who had closely attached himself to the 
king’s mother, Eadgifu, and other great 
ladies, now began his pohtical career His 
polic} resulted m the biiUiant successes of the 
West Saxons, under Edred, culmmatmg m 
the conquest of Northumhna from the Danes 
and the assumption of the title of Caesar by 
the English king m 955 But Dunstan stiU 
continued his activity as a teacher at Glaston- 
bury, and refused the bishopric of Orediton 
The death of Edred led to a reversion of 
Dunstan’s pohey He had aimed at the 
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unity of England under the West Saxon 
Basileus, hut gi\mg home rule to each state ’ 
This policy was disliked hy the West Saxon 
nohility, who legarded the vassal kmgdoms 
as their own pre> , and desired to make each 
state a dependency of Wessex Their in- 
fluence triumphed at the accession ot Edwy , 
a boy of undei fifteen The oidinary detads 
of the stoiy of Dunstan’s fdU aie quite in- 
credible, but it remains a fact that the next 
year saw him banished His stay at a great 
Benedictine abbey in Flanders hist brought 
him in connection with the monastic ie\ival 
with which his name has been so closelj as- 
sociated Meanwhile the dependent states re- 
volted fiom Edwy, whose ministers, besides 
their reaction 11 y policy, had set themselves 
too much against the monks to retain thoir 
position The Meicians and Northumbrians 
re\olted, and chose Edgar king he recalled 
Bunstan and made him Bishop, fiist of Wor- 
cester, and then of London as well His re- 
tention of a chapter of secular canons at both 
sees shows that he was at least not zealous for 
the monastic cause On the death of Edwy, 
Wessex also acknowledged Edgar, and 
Bunstan was made Aichbishop of Cnnterbui} , 
and for a second time his policy triumphed 
The glorious reign of Edgar the Peaceful 
was the result of the realisation of Bunstan’s 
ideas The hegemunj of Wessex was estab- 
lished on a film baois, without the degiada- 
tion of the other states In ecclesiastical 
affairs also the monastic question came to a 
head, hut how far Bunstan was identified 
with this movement it is hard to say As a 
Benedictine, he doubtless piefened monks to 
secular canons, but he was no fanatic to force 
them on a reluctant race In his own see he 
did not expel the canons, but in Mercia, wheie 
the fervour of monasticism was perhaps needed 
to lepair the Banish ra\ages, monks came m 
everywhere But ^tholwold of Winchester, 

father of monks,’ was the leal monastic 
heio, although the late biographers of 
Bunstan connected naturally his great name 
with what to them was the great mm ement 
of the age His spiiitual activity, how- 
ever, was lather the activity of teacher and 
organiser, and after all he was moie of a 
statesman than an ecclesiastic If the coro 
nation of Edg ir at B ith was his work, and 
if it was a conscious reproduction of the 
ceremonj which mide Otto I Emperor of 
Eome, his claim to statesmanship must he 
exceptiondll;^ high 

With Edgai s death a new period of con 
fusion hegms Aftei the troubled reign of 
Edward, the accession of EtheLred the 
Unready put power again mto the hands 
of Bunstan’s enemies, and ended finally his 
political careei We do not know who was 
the ruler of England during Ethelred’s 
minority, but it does not seem to have been 
Bunstan He li\ed on till 988, demoting his 
last ^ears to the goverement of his diocese 


and his province, and in the pursuits of 
hterature, music, and the finer hancSciaits, to 
which he was always addicted In his old 
age, as at Glastonbmy in his youth, ho 
reverted to the same studies and ob 3 Gcts He 
was, as Bishop Stubbs sajs, the Geibert, 
not the Hildebrand, of the tenth century 
The unreal romances of later biographers 
that have obscured his life in a cloud of 
mjth must be disiegarded for earlier, if 
scantier, authorities, if we desire to find out 
what the real man was 

The materials foi Bunstan s biography are 
collected by Br Stubbs in his Me mot ^als oj 
Bunstan m the Bolls Series The hit) oduction 
contains all that is loiowu of the samt s caieei 
Br Stubbs s collection includes a life by an 
almost contemporary Saxon monk, which 
nevertheless has a large legendary element 
audlatei biographies b> Adalbeit andhy Osberu 
and still later by Eadmer and William of 
Malmesbuiy to correct Osberns mistal^es It 
IS from these later sources that accounts hke 
Milman s m Latin Clit istiamty are drawn, and 
which consequently give entirely false im 
pressions of the subject Humes fancpus 
account lepresents the reaction against the 
monastic idea that in'^pired Osbernand Eadmer 
Like that in most of the oidinaiy histones it is 
histoiicallj woithless Mi Bobertson s Essays 
on Bunstan s Policy and the Cot onaiion ofEdgat 
in his Histotical Es ay aie extiemeiy sugges 
tive but their theories aie rot alwa>s based on 
definite facts [TFT] 

Bupleix, Tosuph (c? 1750), was appointed 
Governor of Pondicherry for the Fiench East 
India Company in 1742 Before this final 
promotion he had spent O'v er twentj } ears in 
the East, where he had acquired an enormous 
foitune The outbreak of the war in 1744 
gave him, as he thought, an opportunity for 
establishmg the French ascendency L ibour- 
donnais, the French admiral, captured the 
town of Madras, and Bupleix, acting as 
Governor-m-chief, and intending to destroy 
aU the English settlements, refused to ratify 
the treaty which provided for the re'^toration 
of the town But this act of perfidy was 
rendered useless by the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (1748), which «^tipulated for an ex- 
change of conquests in India On the death 
of the Nizam ul-Mulk of the Beccan, and the 
dispute for the succession betw eenhis son, Nazn 
Jung, and his grandson, Muzuffer Jung, Bu- 
pleix foimed a confederacy with Chunda Sahib, 
the pretender to the Carnatic, and Muzuffei 
Jung to oust the English candidates, Nazir 
Jimg and Mohammed All, and eventually , as 
he hoped diive the English fiom India The 
whole Carnatic was o’^errun by the French, 
and the English and then nabob weie cooped 
up m Tnchmopoly Bupleix was equally 
successful in the Beccan A conspiracy broke 
out at his instigation Nazir Jung was mur- 
dered, and Muzuffer Jung, assuming the vacant 
dignity, conferred the nabobship of the 
Carnatic on Chunda Sahib, and the vice- 
royalty of all India south of the Kistna on 
Bupleix Clive’s daring expedition to, and 
defence of Arcot, divided the forces of the 
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allies, an(^ the long string of successes which 
followed, caused the complete failure of Du- 
pleix s plans As ms success deserted him 
his employers became alienated In 17o4 he 
was recalled to die in misery and po\ erty a 
few years afterwards in Pans 

Bnplin, The Battle of (Aug 12, 1332), 
was fought in btratheam between Edward 
Baliol the leader of the discontented barons, 
and the army of Da\id II , under the Earl of 
Mar Baliol, though at the head of a much 
smaller body of men, and in a most dis- 
advantageous position, won a complete -victory, 
owing to the over-confidence ot the royalist 
tioops 

Buq^tLesne, Fort [Fort DuauEsvE ] 

Burham This city is chieflv memor- 
able in early English history as the site to 
which the bishop and clergy from Holy 
Island finally transferred the relics of St 
Ai(i^n to escape from the ravages of the 
Banes towards the end of the tenth centur} 
The town seems to have suffered at the hands 
of Wilham the Conqueror, when he laid waste 
the North in 1070 The same king built a 
castle here in 1072 Some twenty years later 
Bishop William of St Calais commenced to 
build the great cathedral (1093) In later 
history, Durham was, for its position near the 
borders, a place of great military importance 
in the wars between England and Scotland 
As the seat of the courts of the Palatine juris- 
diction of its bishop, it V as a place of much 
political importance Its chapter was ex- 
ceedingly wealthy , and the plan of Oliver 
Cromwell, to estabhsh a university out of 
the capitular revenues, was revived and car 
ried out in 1833 [Palatine Colnties ] 

Burhaiiiiy John George Lambton, Earl 
OP {h 1792, d 1840), descended from one of 
the oldest families m England, was the son 
of William Henr> Lambton After serving 
for a short time m a regiment of hussars, he 
was returned to Pailiament in 1814 for the 
county of Durham, and soon distinguished 
himself as a very advanced and energetic re- 
former In 1821 he brought forward a plan 
of his own for Parliamentary Reform In 
1828 he was raised to the peerage with the 
title of Baron Duiham When the ministry 
of Lord Grej was formed in NTovember, 1830, 
Lord Durham became Lord Privy Seal 
During the difiSculties which arose out of 
the Belgian question, he was sent to St 
Petersburg on a special mission as suc- 
cessor to Lord Hejtesburj The ob-ject 
of his journey was to persuade the Rus- 
sian cabinet to give immediate instruc 
tions to the Russian plenipotentiaries in the 
London Conference to co operate, on behalf 
of ins Imperial Majest), cordially and effec- 
tively, on whatever measures might ap- 
pear to be best calculated to effect the eaily 
execution of the treaty Russia, howevei, 


was as yet unwilling to join the Western 
poweis in measures of coercion towards Hol- 
land, and hence the mission was a failure In 
1833 he was created Earl of Durham in reward 
for his seiMces of the previous jear when 
sent on a special mission to Ru'^sia, a court to 
which he was accredited ambassador in 1836 
In 1838 he was sent to Canada during the 
time of the Canadian Rebellion His firmness 
and arbitrariness, though they saved Canada, 
excited a great opposition, which was increased 
by his lavish displav, and when his Cana- 
dian policy was attacked bj Lord Brougham, 
the ministrj threw him over He was re- 
called and returned to England, where he 
died soon after at Cowes, in the Isle ot 
Wight, in July, 1840 

Annual Registei S Walpole, Ri$t of Bng 
fom 1S15 

Bnrham, Siaieon op {d 1129), was a 
historian who appears to have been a monk 
and precentor oi Durham He was certainly 
living in 1104, and piohably died in 1129 
as for that y ear his great work is continued 
by a diffeient hand The chief writings 
attiibuted to him are a history ot Christianity 
in Northumbria, and a history of the Danish 
and English kmgs from the time of Bede s 
death to the reign of Henry I He appears 
to have preseived many tacts of Anghan 
histoiy which are not to he found in any ot the 
existing veisions of the AnffloSaxo^i Chi omcle 
and which -would otherwise have entirely 
peiished m those ages when, after the irrup- 
tion of the Danes, Noithumbiia was little 
better than a waste But it is doubtful 
whether all the works that pass under his 
name are really to be ascribed to his pen 

The woi ks of Simeon of Durham -were printed 
by Twysden in his Sciiptoies Decern They 
have also been published by the Surtees Society 
and in the Bolls Series 

Bxirotn^es, The, were an ancient British 
tnhe, occupy mg the present county of Dorset 
Prof Rhys considers them to have been, like 
the Dumnonii of Cornwall and Devon, in 
the mam Goidels— that is, members of the 
earlier Celtic invasion, and therefore more 
likely to be to a considerable extent infused 
with the blood of the pre-Celtic races— rather 
than Brvthons 

Bh^^s Celtic B'iitain 

Burwaiird, Allan (d 1275), was Justiciar 
of Scotland in tho middle of the thirteenth 
century, and married to an illegitimate 
daughter of Alexander 11 He served with 
gieat credit m the French wars under Henry 
III , who afterwards supported his cause in 
Scotland The Duiwaid family was opposed 
to the influence of the great Norman family 
of the Comyns, and succeeded in -wresting tho 
young kmg, Alexandei III , from his subjec 
tion to then rivals This was accomphshed 
hy the seizure of Edmburgh Castle, aftei 
which the aspect of affaiis in Scotland looked 
so serious that Hcn3:y III was obhged to 
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come northwards and personally adjust the 
government (1255) But the party of the 
Oomyns soon gamed ground, and Allan 
Burward was forced to flee to England, where 
he seems to have been always m favour with 
Henry III The Comyns, however, lost their 
great leader, the Earl ol Menteith, upon which 
Allan Burward seems to have secured his old 
position At the close of the thirteenth century 
Hieholas de Soulis, one of his descendants 
through his wife Marjoz, elaimed the suc- 
cession to the throne of Scotland, a claim 
which, to some extent, explains the charge 
brought against Allan, in his lifetime, of 
intriguing with the Pope for the legitimisa- 
tion of his wife, so as to make her next heir to 
the throne 

PynH.lia.tM., John, Lord (d lo09), was a 
Yorkist leader who, m 1459, sallied forth 
from Calais, and, proceeding across to Sand- 
wich, captured two of the Lancastrian nobles, 
Lord Elvers and Lord Scales, whom he led 
back with him to Calais He was also en- 
gaged in the battle of Towton, and for his 
services received large grants of land from 
Edward lY 

E 

ZSadmer (5 ei7ca 1060, d 1124) was a monk 
of Canterbuij-jand the confidential adviser of 
Anselm He was elected Bishop of St Andrews, 
but, owing to a misunderstanding, was never 
consecrated He wrote several ecclesiastical 
biographies and theological tracts, besides a 
“Life of St Anselm” {Vita Ansehm), and a 
“ History of His own Times ” {Sistoria Novo- 
ruin), extending from 9o9 to 1122 Both 
these works ranx \ery high as authorities for 
the reigns of William II and Henry II , and 
the Vita Ansehm is one of the chief sources 
of information with regard to the archbishop 
Eadmer’s works were published at Pans, 
1721 [Anselm ] 

■Wharton Anglia Saaa Wnght Biog'^aphia 
But Liiaaixa, Church Life of Anselm 

XSaldfnth [See Index ] 

Paldgyth, wife of Harold, was the widow 
of Grifydd, King of North Wales, daughter 
of Elfgar, and sister of Edwm and Morkere 
The date of her second mamage is doubtful, 
but its motive, viz , to secure the fnendship 
of her powerful brothers, is sufficiently plam 
[Harold ] 

Paldormaii [Alderman ] 

Paxifred, King of Bermcia (633—634), 
was the son of EtheHnth After his father’s 
death he fled to Scotland, where he was con- 
\erted to Christianity On the death of 
Edwin he returned to Northumbna, and 
obtained his father’s kingdom But, like 
Osric, he relapsed mto Paganism, and like 
him, was slam by Cadwallon 


!Earl is a word which m the earliest Anglo- 
Saxon IS a simple title of honour, denoting 
a man of noble blood It was thus used 
m the laws of Ethelbert [circa 600) “If 
any man slay a man in an eorl’s town, 
let him make compensation for tweh e 
shillings ” Its use was, howe\er, restricted 
until the time of the Bamsh in\ asions , in the 
days of Ethelred the title began to supplant 
that of the official ealdorman, owing probably 
to its similaiity in sound with the Bamsh 
jarl, with which it became confused This 
change was completed by Canute, who, finding 
that the connection between the sovereign and 
the Bamsh jarl was closer than that of the 
so\ ereign and the Enghsh ealdorman, ga’v e the 
earl a permanent status among the servitial 
nobility Fmally, he divided the kingdom 
into four great vice-regal earldoms, which 
contmued down to the Conquest Under the 
Norman kings the title of earl became easily 
amalgamated with the French title of count, 
both having comes as a Latin equivalent The 
nature of the office became changed , it ceased 
to be a magistracy, and became an hereditary 
fief The first earls of WiHiam I , who, even 
before the conspiracy of 107o, bestowed the 
title sparmgly, were men who already held 
the title of count in Normandy, or were 
merely the successors of the Enghsh magis- 
trates of the same name Exceptions to this 
rule were the great palatine earldoms of 
Wilham, which he created probably as a pait 
of the national system of defence Such were 
the earldom of Chester on the Welsh Maiches, 
and the bishopric of Burham between England 
and Scotland, the earldom of Kent, and 
the earldom of Shropshire These earls were 
practically independent pimces, land was 
for the most part held of them, not of the 
king , they held their own councils, appointed 
the sheriffs, and received the profits of the 
courts It should be observed that they were 
all created before the earls’ conspiracy of 
1075 The sons of the Conqueror were also 
cautious m creating earldoms, but Stephen 
and Matilda, in order to gain adherents, 
created many of these dignities, which were 
for the most part perpetuated, though they 
were at first titular, supported by pensions 
on the Exchequer, and had httle or no land in 
the districts from which their titles were 
taken The number of the earls was carefully 
kept down by the earlier Angevin kings 
These dignities were hereditaiy, and were 
conferred by special investiture, the sword of 
the shire being girt on by the king, and by 
this ceremony the rank was conferred As 
the successor of the ealdorman (or rather the 
ealdorman under another nam^the earl also 
received the third penny of the l&ounty, which 
after the thirteenth century was changed mto 
a creation fee of £20 His relief was higher 
than that of the baron Gradually these 
dignities ceased to imply a territorial juris- 
diction, andffiecame merely honorary They 
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could be created by charter, or by letters 
patent, or by Act of Parliament, a custom 
introduced bj Edward III The title con- 
tinued to be taken from a count} , or county 
town (with the exception of the earldoms of 
Arundel and of March, the latter being 
derived from the Welsh border districts), 
long after all local authority had disappeared 
Later it became the custom for commoners and 
barons created earls — for instance, Earl Spen- 
cer and Earl Grey — often to keep their own 
names instead of adopting local titles An 
earl is entitled right honourable, and takes 
precedence next alter a marqms, and before a 
viscount or baron [Aldebman, Palatine 
Counties ] 

Stuhbs, Const Bist , chaps vi xi xx 
Selden, Titles of Honow Loids Fifth Report on 
the Dignity of a Peer Nicholas, Mist Peeo <ige 
Madox Baronia Anglica 

Earthquake, Council of the (1381), 
was the name given to the Synod whicn 
coi^emned the tenets of Wiclif and his 
followers [Wiclip ] It was so called from 
a shock of earthquake which was felt durmg 
its first sitting 

East Anglia. There is no account left 
us of the settlement of the Angles on the 
eastern shires of central England, nor have we 
even any such entry as that of the Anglo-Baxon 
Chromcle, which for the more northern Anglian 
iistnct relates that Ida assumed the kingdom 
of Northumbna in the year 647 Nothing of 
the details of the conquest is known to us 
now, and we can only dimly infer a twofold 
settlement, which has perpetuated itself down 
to our own days m the two counties of the 
North Polk and the South Folk (Norfolk and 
Suffolk) According to Mr Green’s surmise, 
the conquest of Norfolk at least was the work 
of the Gyrwas, and ma} have been achieved 
towards the middle of the sixth century 
The first historical kmg of the East Angles is 
Eedwald, the protector of Edwm (q v ), who 
reigned from about 593 — 617 This Eedwald 
was, according to Bede’s account, the grand- 
son of one Uffa, from whom the East 
Anglian kings took their gentile name of 
IJftngs In his days, East Anglia was to 
some extent dependent on the kmgdom of 
Kent, and Eedwald seems to have become 
half Christian under the pressure of his over- 
lord But the new creed was not as yet 
thoroughly acceptable to the mass of the 
people Eedwald’s sou and successor, Eorp- 
wald, was slam by one of his own subjects 
in 627 or 628, the year of his conversion, and 
for three years at least the land reverted t > 
paganism But at last Eorpwald’s half- 
brother, Sige^ert the Learned, who had 
received the n«^w faith durmg his exile among 
the Franks, returned to rule the kmgdom 
Under his protection, Felix the Burgundian 
commenced the work of re-conversion or con- 
version at Uunwich Two years later, Fursey, 
an Irish monk, came over to East Anglia, and 


before long Sigebert himself resigned his 
throne, and retired mto a monaster} (634) 
Next >ear, however, he was dragged forth 
fiom his retreat b} his people, who were now 
yieldmg before the growth of Mercia, and 
perished m the battle against Penda Anna, 
the nephew of Eedwald, succeeded, and is 
noted chiefl} for the sanctity of his four 
daughters, who aU e\entuaILy embraced a 
rehgious life It was at his court that Cen- 
wealh of Wessex took refuge, -when dn\en 
out of his own oountr} by Penda, and it was 
while resident m the East Anghan realm that 
he became a Chnstian For the hospitable 
shelter afforded to Cenwealh, Anna incurred 
the resentment of Penda, who now fell on the 
East Anghans and utterly destro}ed Anna 
and his host East Anglia seems now to 
have been dependent on Mercia to some 
extent, and Penda seems to have used 
Anna’s biothei JEthelhere as a tool agamst 
Northumberland But with the battle of 
the Wmwaed, the sceptre of Bntam passed to 
Oswiu of Northumbria, and doubtless the 
East Angles from this time, though ret ainin g 
their own kmg, became dependent on the 
great kmgdom of the north But Mercia was 
not long m revivmg, and it ma} well be that 
by the tune of Oswiu’s death the power of 
Northmnbna was only nominal m East 
Anglia Durmg the reign of Wulphere 
(6o8 — 675), the Bast Angles seem to have 
been practically under the rule of Mercia 
Towards thebegmmng of the reign of Aldwulf, 
King of the East Angles, the new diocese of 
ElmhaTn was founded for the Northfolk 
The seat of this see was removed to Thetford 
about ^e }ear 1078, and to Norwich m 1101, 
havmg towards the end of the nmth century 
mcoiporated Dunwich the diocese of the 
Southfolk [Bishoprics] From this time 
we may regard East Anglia as being 
somethmg of an appendage ot Mercia, tiE on 
the fall of that kingdom it was attached to 
Wessex. In accordance with this iiew, we 
Ethelbald of Mercia leadmg the East 
Angles to fight against the West feaxons at 
the battle of Burtord (7 52) On Ethelbald’s 
death, East Angha seems for a time to 
hai e thrown oft the Mercian } oke , but befoie 
the dose of his reign it must agam have been 
subject, though ot course still letammg its 
own kmgs East Anglia and Mercia were the 
two kingdoms whose frontiers marked the 
boimdanes of Offa’s short-hved archbishopric 
of Lichfield But by this time the days of 
Mercia’s greatness were almost numbered, and 
it had alread} laid up a deep store of hatred 
m the subject kmgdom of East Anglia Foi 
in 792, Ofta had caused Ethelbert the King of 
the East Angles, to be put to death, and had 
thereupon seized his kmgdom Hence it is 
no wonder that when Egbert of Wessex had 
defeated Beomwulf of Mercia at the battle of 
j EUandune (823), the Kmg of the East Angles 
1 should request the victorious West Saxon 
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sovereign to Ixelp them to tlirovr the 
Mercmn yoke, and, encouiaged by his promise, 
defeat his tyiannicaloveiloid and his successoi 
m two battles East Anglia seems to ha\e 
still clung to its old kmgs under the West 
Saxon overloidship till the daj s of the Damsh 
invasion, when its last native king, Edmund 
was muideied by the Danes The land 
was then taken possession of bj the in\aders, 
and by the Tieaty of Wedmoie became the 
seat of a Danish kingdom under Guthium 
(878) [Danei agh ] Later on, notwithstand- 
ing the tieaty, the Danes of East Anglia 
aided Hastings in his attacks upon England 
Alfred’s son and successor, however, succeeded 
in forcing the Danes of East Anglia to 
acknowledge him aftei a long stiuggle, which 
lasted nearly all his reign (921) Fiom this 
time, though owing to the infusion of Damsh 
blood the inhabitants of Eist Anglia may 
have been somewhat inchned to side with the 
Danes in subsequent mvasions, ^et their 
existence as a sepaiate kingdom ceased But 
though pait and parcel of the English king 
dom, they seem still to have letained then 
own Witan, which m 1004 bought peace of 
Sweyn ^Vhen the kingdom was divided 
between Canute and Edmund Iionside in 
1016, East Anglia somewhat strangely fell, to- 
gether with South England, to Edmund’s 
share , on Canute’s death it was assigned, \vith 
the rest of the country noith of the Thames, 
to Harold as superior lord Dndei Canute, 
East Angha had been one of the four great 
eaildoms into which he duided his whole 
kmgdom, and it contmued an earldom under 
Edward the Confessor Haiold seems to have 
been appointed to this ofhce about the year 
1045, and in the latter half of the same reign 
seems to have been succeeded by his brother 
Gyrth AVith the Conquest the separate 
existence of East Anglia comes to an end, 
and from this time its historj is to he read m 
the historj of England generally f -ntgles 
Anglo-Saxon Kingdoms] 
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East India Company, The, was in- 
corporated by charter, in 1600, under the 
t tie of ‘‘ The Governor and Company of 
Merchants of London trading to the East 
Indieq,” with a capital of £70,000 In spite 
of the opposition of the Portuguese and the 
Dutch, the company succeeded in establish 
mg commercial relations with the Asiatics, 


and founded agencies or factories, of which 
the most important was that of Surat (1614) 
Nevertheless its position was foi many years 
most precarious , its only possession was the 
island of Lantore, and aftci the hlassacre of 
Amhoyna (1623) it almost ceased to exist 
Better times came with the establishment of 
the Hooghly factory (1642), and the valuable 
acquisition of Bombay as part of the dower of 
Catherine of Bragan^a (1661), to which the 
presidencv of Western Indii was transfencd 
m 1685 Fort St George became a pre 
sidencvin 1683, and was afterwards known as 
that of Madras , it was separated from Bengal 
in 1681 Charles II gave the company the 
important piivilege of making peace or war 
on their own account Giaduall} the 
monopoly of the East India Company became 
unpopular in England , rival associations were 
formed, of which the most important was the 
unchartered New Company ,’ which stro\ e, 
though unsuccessfully, for freedom of tr^de 
Supported by the Whig party, they made tw o 
vigorous attempts, in 1693 and m 1698, to 
pi event the renewal of the East India Com- 
pany s charter, but the largesses of the 
company in secret service money prevailed in 
Parliament Loid Montague, however, in 
the same y ear established a rival company in 
the Whig mterest, known as the “ General 
East India Company,” or English Company 
After being partially united in 1702, they 
were completely consolidated by Lord Go- 
dolphin in 1708, under the title of The 
Dmted Company of Merchants of England 
trading to the East Indies” The capital 
consisted of £3,200,000 lent to government 
at 6 per cent From this time the history of 
the companj practically becomes the history 
of India (q V ), and it will be sufiicient here to 
indicate briefly the chief e\ents from their 
non military side The overthrow by Clive 
of the great attempt of the French to found 
an empire m India was followed by a period 
of maladmimstration During this period, 
however was inaugurated m Bengal the im- 
portant system of dual government, by which 
nati\e princes sui rendered their revenues to 
the English in return for a pension, and the 
maintenance by the company of an army of 
defence Clive also attempted to purify the 
company by putting a stop to the system of 
private trading and the receipt of presents 
from native princes but the struggle with 
Hyder All demorahsed them still further, 
and Chatham contemplated seriously the 
enforcement of the dormant rights of the 
crown The Bengal famine of 1770 was 
followed hv Lord North’s Megulahng Acfy by 
which, in exchange for a loabi of a million 
which the company required/ and the re- 
mission of the annual payment to govern- 
ment of £400,000 a year, a new council was 
appointed by Parhament f a supreme court, 
of which the judges were appointed by the 
Clown, was established , and the Governor of 
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Bengal was made Governor Geneial of India 
Dundas’s bill of 1783 was followed in No- 
vember by Fox*$ India Bill^ of wbicb the 
main features were the transferrence of the 
authoiity of the company to seven com- 
missioners nominated in the first instance b\ 
Parliament, and, when vacancies occurred, b^ 
the Cl own, while the management of the 
property and commerce of the company was 
to be entiusted to a subordinate council of 
directors, entirely under the superior council 
and nominated h'y the Court of Propiietors 
The measuie was very unpopular, and the Inng - 
used his peisonal influence in the House of 
Lords to procure its rejection India 

Bill of the foUowmg j car was framed upon 
the same lines A Boai d of Conti ol was 
established as a mimsterial department, 
having under its supervision the political 
conduct of the company, and the aiopomtment 
of the highest officers was subjected to the 
■v^o of the Cl own On the other hand, the 
company was allowed the entire management 
of its business affairs and patronage This 
double government continued until the ad- 
ministration was placed in the hands of the 
crown Passing over the settlement of the 
land-tenure of Bengal, the Mysore and 
Mahratta wais, and the admimstration of 
Lord Amherst, we come to the Go\emor- 
Generalship of Lord Wilham Bentinch 
The pn\ lieges of the compan;^ durmg this 
period were seriously affected, and in ex- 
change for the renewal of its charter for 
twenty jears, it was forced to abandon its 
monopoly of trade, and to give up all attempts 
to restrict the settlement of Europeans in 
India At the same time the law was codi- 
fied, and a legal member, not a servant of the 
compan;y , added to the council The anom- 
alous position of the company was increased 
when, in 1853, the patronage of the cml 
service was taken awa'v fiom it and thrown 
open to competition The Indian Mutmypre- i 
cipitated e\ ents , and after Lord Palmerston 
and Lord Deiby had failed to produce a 
sitisfactoiy solution of the difficulty, Lord 
John: liusseU proposed that the House should 
proceed by way of resolutions Upon them 
was based the Act fot the Better Goiemment of 
India (18)8), against which Mill protested so 
vigorously It provided that the entire ad- 
ministration should be transferred to the 
ciown, which was to govern through one of 
the Secretaries of State assisted by a council 
of fifteen The Governor-General received the 
new title of Viceroy , and the naval and mihtary 
forces of the company were united with the 
services of the Q-^een The Indian revenues 
could not, without the consent of both Houses 
of Parliament, be applied to carry on military 
operations beyond the frontier The com- 
p iny still existed as a medium for distributing 
stock, and was finally extinguished in 1873 

Kaye, Administration of the Fast Trdia Com 
pany Mill, History of India * Malcolm, 


India BeiioH on the Affaiis of the Bast India 
Company, 1858 M Cartliy Hist of Om Oven 
Timob, vol lu. and see the article India 

XSast Retford Question (1827) The 
borough of East Petfoid had been convicted 
of corruption, and the q^uestion of the manner 
m which its franchise should he disposed of 
was brought before the House of Commons 
On the one hand, it was pioposed that they 
should he given to the town of Birmingham , on 
the other, that they should be transferred to 
the hundred m which East Eetford is situated 
The Duke of "Wellington and the majontv 
of the cabinet supported the latter alter 
native , Mr Huskisson voted foi the former, 
and this led to his withdiawal fiom the 
cabmet 

Molesworth, Hist of the Rcfoi m Bill 

Rblbsileet, m the Isle of Thanet, is iden- 
tified as the "VVippedesfleot, where Hengest 
and Horsa (q v ) aie said to have landed (in 
4o0 ?), and neai which Hengest and Aesc 
some y^ears later totally defeated the Britons 
Ebbsfieet wis also the landing place of St 
Augustme in o97 

Ecclesiastical Commission Court, 

The, was established by James II m 1686 
It was composed of se\ en members the Lord 
Chancellor (Jeffreys), the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury (Sancioft), who excused himself from 
attending, the Bishops of Duiham and Eo 
Chester, the Lord Treasurei (Eochester), and 
the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench 
(Herbert) It enforced the king’s orders 
against controversial sermons, deprived the 
Master of Magdalen College, Cambridge, for 
refusmg to give a degree to a Benedictine 
monk, and expelled the Eellows of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, for refusing to elect a royal 
nominee as president After the acquittal of 
the beven Bishops, and the puhhcatioii of a 
manifesto by william of Oiange, James 
thought it advisable to give way, and m 
October, 1688, dissolved the Commission 

Ecclesiastical Commissioners {See 

Index ] 

Ecclesiastical Courts {See below ] 

Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction In 

England the canon law has a separate 
history from that which prevailed on the 
Contment There the influence of the 
Theodosian Code secured it a umform pro- 
cedure and a ready acceptance Here it 
was modified by , and in constant antagonism 
to, the common law Before the Conquest, 
the law of the Church in England consisted of 
rules of penance, canons, religious laws, and 
the course of episcopal jurisdiction Buies of 
penance, appropriating to eveiy sin the 
amount of satisfaction to be paid Jby the 
sinner, are laid down m the penitenfials of 
Archbishop Theodore, Bede, and others 
These were binding only in so far as con- 
science enforced them Some canons from 
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abroad were adopted, and others were made 
by provincial councils Roval la’ws on re- 
bgious matters — e g , the laws of Alfred 
— are not properly part of ecclesiastioal 
law They had their binding force as 
part of the law of the land Besides these 
written laws, the bishop or his archdeacon, 
sitting in the shire or hundred court, 
declared the law on ecclesiastical matters , 
for to the bishop pertained the duty of 
watching over sacred persons and things, and 
deciding matrimonial cases As the ealdor- 
man pronounced the secular law in matters 
which were secular, so in ecclesiastical cases 
the bishop pronounced the law which was 
proper to them The ordinance of the Con- 
queror, separating the spiritual and temporal 
courts, provided that the bishop should judge 
ecclesiastical causes m his own court, and 
according to the canons and episcopal laws, 
which were to take the place of the unwritten 
law which decided these matters With this 
ordinance must be connected the appoint- 
ment of men like Lanfranc, who were skilled 
m the law of the Continent, to the English 
episcopate Dioceses now were broken up 
into different territorial archdeaconries for 
the purposes of jurisdiction During the 
reign of Stephen, the bishops were upheld 
by papal interference, and the middle of the 
twelfth century saw a great epoch m the 
history of canonical jurisprudence In 1149 
Archbishop Theobald brought over Yacanus 
from Lombardy to teach the civil law in 
Oxford Yacanus was sent out of the king- 
dom by Stephen, but the study which had 
lately been revived abroad drew many from 
England to pursue it on the Continent 
About this time G-ratian, a native of Tuscany, 
put forth his Deeretum, which was an embodi- 
ment of canon law as it then stood As the 
mode of procedure and many pnnciples in 
canonical junsprudence were supphed by the 
civil law, the two systems were held to be 
closely joined They were looked upon with 
dislike by the common-lawyers and the 
crown Ecclesiastical courts were continually 
trying to extend their jurisdiction They 
harassed the people, and encroached on the 
province of the royal courts Henry II 
curtailed their juiisdiction bj taking away 
from them cases of advowson, &c , and by 
the Constitutions of Clarendon [Becket 
Henry II ] Their encroachments were 
checked by prohibitions issued by the royal 
courts As the Deeretum received new addi- 
tions from successive Popes, so the Enghsh 
canon law twas enlarged by the addition of 
constitutions, legatine and provincial Lega- 
tine constitutions began from the legations of 
9%o and Ottl^buonc, in the reign of Henry 
jjl ,^^^031 m^iy therefore be reckoned as the 
which the received text of the 
English canon law began to be formed 
Successive archbishops, from Langton to 
Chicliele framed provincial constitutions 


Ecclesiastical jurisprudence was so closely 
connected with papal and foreign influence 
that it met with little favour from English- 
men in the reign of Henry III Complamt 
was made by the cleigy of the use of pio- 
hibitions In 1236 the barons at the Council 
of Merton refused to admit canonical or 
civilian principles into the laws of England , 
and the kmg closed the law schools in London 
where the canon and cml laws were taught 
Archbishop Peckham, a notable canonist, 
engaged in a vain struggle against Edward I 
He (fiew on his cause the defeat inflicted by 
the writ Ciicumspecte agaUs^ founded on 13 
Ed I , which deJ^es the province of eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction It was limited to cases 
merely spiritual (ey, heresj), to those of 
deadly sin (e y , formcation), of tithes and 
offerings, and of assaults done on clerks and 
defamation where no damages were claimed 
It extended to all matrimomal causes, and by 
customary law to those of a testamentary 
nature In cases in which the condemned 
party neglected to give heed to the eccle- 
siasfacal censure, it was enforced by tbe civil 
power Por the bishop sent his ngmficmxt 
to the sheriff, who thereupon issued a writ 
Be excommunicato capiendo, by which the 
offender was imprisoned until he made satis- 
faction The ecclesiastical authorities seem, 
by the Articuh Cleri drawn up in the reign 
of Edward II , to have been dissatisfied with 
this process, and received answer that the 
writ had never been refused The canonists 
held that this writ was a right, and Archbishop 
Boniface in the reign of Henry III declared 
that its refusal might be answered by an in- 
terdict Chief J ustice Coke, however, the vio- 
lent opponent of canomcal pretension, declared 
m the reign of James I that it was a matter of 
favour The statute. Be hceretico combw endo, 
was earned out hy the ecclesiastical and cml 
authorities acting together The Statute 
of Brovisors, 25 Ed III , st 4, by restrain- 
ing the Pope s mterference with patronage, 
and of Frcemunue, 16 Ric II , c 6, by 
checking appeals to Rome, lessened the 
power of the ecclesiastical law In the 
reign of Henry Y Lyndwood, the Dean of 
Arches, compiled his Frovmeiale, which is a 
code of Engh^ canon law The study of 
canonical and civil jurisprudence was largely 
pursued at Oxford and Cambridge, and a 
degree of Doctor of both laws was granted 
A body of skilled judges and practitioners 
versed in the science of la*^ esgsted side by 
side with those of the common- ^w courts 
Early in the reign of Henry^tal , it was 
evident that that monarehii^M|ked the 
canomcal jurisdiction Hpiy^^with the 
Pope, consequent on the? a^^^on o^f las 
divorce case, was mad^ for his 

attack on the study md qf canon 

law Having caused the clergy to own him 
as supreme head, **so far as is allowed by 
the law of phnst,” he procured great 
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petition of the Commons against the practice 
of the canon law in 1532 On this, by 23 
Hen yill , 0 9, the appellate jurisdiction of 
the archbishop was weakened, and by 25 
Hen VIII , c 19, the power of legislation 
was taken away from Convocation, and the 
canon law was declared to be m force, subject 
to a total revision by a royal commission 
As this revision has never been made, the 
canon law up to that date, m so far as any 
part of it has not been abohshed bj national 
legislation, seems to rest on that statute 
Such provisions only of foreign canon law, 
however, have force as have been received in 
England, nor can any law bind the laity, 
which has not received the assent of Parha- 
ment Henry next proceeded to destroy the 
study of canonical jurisprudence He issued 
a mandate forbiddmg lectures and degrees 
in canon law Irom that time the legal 
doctorate in Oxford has only been in civil law, 
exi^ressed by the letters D C L , while Cam 
bridge still keeps up the form of the doctorate 
of the two laws by the LL D degree A 
new court of appeal m ecclesiastical cases, 
composed of divines and civilians, was formed 
in this reign, and called the Court of Delegates 
This court was superseded in 1831, and by 3 
and 4 Will IV (1833), c 41, it was enacted 
that its jurisdiction should be transferred to 
the Judtcial Committee of the JBfivy Council, an 
arrangement which has been again altered by 
the Supreme Court of Judicature Act, 1873 
The legislation of Edward VI was destructive 
of all ecclesiastical jurisdiction During his 
reign an abortive attempt was made by Peter 
Martyr, in his Meformatio Legum, to accomphsh 
the revision promised in 1534 Ehzabeth, 
while making as little declaration of power 
as possible, fully kept up the royal supremacy 
in action She exercised this supremacy 
by the Cout t of Sigh Commission, founded m 
virtue of 1 Eliz , c 1 This unconstitutional 
court became an engine of tyranny, in which 
it was aided in no small degree bj the eccle- 
siastical practice of the ex-officio oath. The 
court was abohshed by 16 Car I , c 11, 
which sets forth that it had illegally inflicted 
fines and imprisonments The ex-officio oath 
was abolished bj 15 Oar II , c 12 The 
canons of 1604, though approved by James I , 
were not accepted by Parliament, and are 
therefore only binding on the clergy This 
was declared by Coke, who made on all 
occasions decided resistance to ecclesiastical 
encroachment. Unfortunately this resistance 
was combing with an undue exaltation of the 
royal preiip^we in ecclesiastical matters, 
and tende^Shef to the subservience of the 
clergy th'&^ ^Sjl^blio liberty That some 
resistance ta Aneak pretensions was needed 
IS shown Clen of Archbishop 

Bancroft ji%hese articles remonstrance 
was made against the issue of prohibitions by 
the courts of common law, and against their 
interpreting statutes concer:gjW^ rehgion 

h. 


Coke declared these articles to be “mon- 
strous ” A lamentable co-operation between 
the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions re 
suited in the execution by burmng of two 
men for heresy m this reign, under the old 
statute De heeretico combmendo This statute 
was repealed by 29 Car II , c 29 The 
gradual advance towards toleration weakened 
the power of the Church to punish offenders 
against her laws, though, until the end of the 
eighteenth century, fine or imprisonment and 
civil disabilities stiU sometimes followed her 
censures At length the power of coercive 
correction was taken away by 53 Geo III , 
c 127 

The ecclesiastical courts are — (1) The Court 
of the Archdeacon, of which his Official is 
judge, and which takes cogmsance of matters 
affecting the Church and clergy within a 
distmct district (2) The Consistory Court of 
the bishop or archbishop, of which the Chan- 
cellor IS judge, for the tnal of ecclesiastical 
causes The title of Chancellor seems to 
cover the two offices of the Official, who is 
concerned for the most part in what may be 
considered temporal business, and of the 
Vicar General, whose province is in more 
purely spiritual matters ( 3) The Archbishop^ s 
Commissary Com t, which is held for the 
arohiepiscopal diocese (4) The Court of 
Audience, in which formal busmess is trans- 
acted, and m which it appears, from the case 
of the Bishop of St Davids, 1696, that 
bishops may be visited and corrected. (5) The 
Court of Faculties, which, by 2o Hen VIII , 
c 21, has power to grant certam dispensa- 
tions which before pertamed to the papal 
court This court is now chiefly concerned 
in the grant of marriage licences (6) The 
Freiogatwe Court lost its jurisdiction when 
the Court of Frobate and Divoice was in- 
stituted, 20 and 21 Vict , c 77, c 85 (7) The 

Vicar-GeneraV s Comt for the confirmation of 
bishops, and (8) The Comt of Aiches [for 
which see Akchbishops] By the Supreme 
Court of Judicature Act, 1873, provision was 
made for the transfer of ecclesiastical appeals 
from the Judicial Committee by Order in 
Council This portion of the Act, however, 
was repealed by 39 and 40 Vict , c 59, which 
preserves the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Judicial Committee m these cases, and pro- 
vides for the appointment of additional lords 
of appeal in ordinary , and for the attendance 
of ecclesiastical assessors These provisions 
were earned out by the Rules of Nov 28, 1876 
\8ee Chitty’s Digest, 1880 ] A Royal com- 
mission to mquire into the whole subject of 
Ecclesiastical Courts and their jwi^ction 
diew up an exhaustive report m ifefl * 

Two Public Statutoi y Lectures 
of the Canon Law in England 
Term 1882 by ’W Stubbs I) D 
begs to acknowledge the kindness ortlLe JoWop 
of Chester m allowing free use to be m^^ or 
these lectures in the above article SeCbVlBO 
Gibson, Codex PhiUimore, Eocles Law, and 
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especially the Introduction to the Pepoi*i of the 
JSoi/aZ Oommi sion on Ecclesiastical Courts 1883 
which. IS a most valuable digest of the whole 
history of the subject [W H ] 

Ucclesiastical Taxation (i) IIoial 
— Before the Conquest, the differentiation of 
clergy fiom laity had not proceeded far 
enough, to necessitate separate ecclesiastical 
taxation The cleigj paid their share of the 
dues customg-ry from citizens, and if they 
were in any way distinguished from the laity, 
it was on account of their participating, on 
the analogjr of the Empire, in certain im- 
munities which, so early as the Codes o± Theo 
dosius and Justinian, were peimitted to the 
clergy But the great Papal and sacerdotal 
movement of the ele\enth centur} resulted 
m the foimation of a cleiical caste, whose 
claim for absolute immunity fiom State 
burdens w is based on right dmne Yet, as 
citizens, the cleigy stiU paid taxes like other 
men Besides their neceosarj share m in- 
direct taxation, the “ temporalities of the 
Church,” their land&, weie chargeable -with 
the ordinary feudal services A great pro- 
portion of lands held by clergynnen were held 
by ordinary lay tenures, with incidents pre- 
cisety similar Eien the peculiar clerical 
tenure of frankalmoign did not exempt the 
tenants in fiee alms from heavy buidens 
The spiiitualities of tho Church, however, its 
tithes and offeiings, weie now secure from 
taxation But the growth of the roy al powei 
and royal needs made these spiritualities an 
ever-temptmg bait Gradually attempts were 
made to tax them, with results which, though 
successful for the crown, led to the growth 
of the constitutional action of the clergy, 
the development of the ecclesiastical estate, 
and the estabhahment of Convocation The 
steps of the process are as follows As 
long as land only was taxed, the clergy 
naturally paid wnth the rest Yet Arch- 
bishop Theobald demurred at the clergy 
granting Henry II a scutage, though his 
objections were o\erruled, and Henry II 
required clerks as well as laymen to giie 
account of, and pay for then knights’ fees 
The Saladine tithe of 1187 began the new 
epoch by at once taxing the movables of the 
laity and the spirituals of the clergy Its 
xehgious purpose excused an mnovation, 
which at once became a precedent for more 
directly secular taxation The ransom of 
Eichard I took e\en the chalices of the 
churches John’s attacks on the wool of 
the Cistercians led the way to his formal 
demand in 1207 of a grant from the heneficed 
clergy^ for the reco\erv of Normandy It 
was refused, and a similar request from 
Innocent III was forbidden by the kmg 
But with the alliance of Pope and king, a 
■jomt pre^issure was put on the clergy which 
they could not long withstand By the reign 
of Henry III taxation of spirituals was a 
regular thing, and the clergy could only 


obtain that, like the laity, they should as- 
semble by then representatives, and grant 
the tax themselves, instead of its being arbi- 
tiaiily imposed on them by the king The 
establishment of Convocation (qv) is one 
result of this process Under Edward I the 
cleigy became a legulai estate of the realm, 
and then pioctors in Parhament geneially 
were compelled to make much largei giants 
than the laity At last Edward I s demand 
of half their revenues led to their taking 
refuge m Boniface VllI ’s bull, Clenots la%co% 
which forbade clciical taxation by the crown 
Edward’s answer was to outlaw the whole 
cleigy , an act which soon ltd to a compromise 
It is unnecessaiy to trace further the growth 
of clerical taxation, except to notice that the 
clergy^ objected to leturn representatives of 
their estate to Parhament, and preferred to 
tax themselves separately in their clerical 
synod to sharing in the burdens and delibera- 
tions of the nation The impoitance attached 
to accurate assessment of spiritual incomes is 
seen in the minuteness of the “ Valor Eccle- 
siasticus ” of Henry VIII This custom 
of separate cleiical taxation contmned ovei 
the Beformation, until, in 1664, when an 
agreement between Aichhishop Sheldon and 
Clarendon resulted in the cleigy’s abandoning 
this right and reverting to the custom of 
Edward I by being included in the money 
bills pi spared by the House of Commons 
In 13 Car II , the clergy gave their last 
sepaiate subsidy They received m compen- 
sation the right of votmg at Parliamentary 
elections, but it was too late for them to 
return, as of old, special clerical proctors to the 
House of Commons [Co^vocvTION ] 

(2) Papal — Besides these special roy al ex 
actions, the clergy were also liable to heavv 
taxation at the hands of the Pope This was 
of comparatively late origin for Peter-pcnce 
was not an exclusively clencal tax It 
reached its highest point under Heniy III , 
when to ecclesiastical the Popes added tempo- 
ral supremacy through John s submission, and 
dimmished after the nationalist movement of 
the fourteenth century affected even tho 
Church, hut was a subject of continual com 
plaint up to the Reformation Tho crown 
handed over the clergy to the Papacy in return 
for Papal permission of loyal exactions moio 
often than it protected them against the ahen 
oppressor [Papacy, Relations with ] 

Stubbs Const Eisb ii 186 and ii 583—4 
Bmgbam Ecclesiastical Jntiguihes sec v Por 
clencal iimnumties under the Empire com 

f are Herzog Encyclop&die s v hnmumidten 
/athbury Mist of Convocation , Collier, Eoele 
saasbical Mist ^ ^ 

Ecclesiastical TitMs * BiU, The 

(1861), was passed m respon^ tb a great 
popular outcry m England against the Pope 
In 18 oO a great commotion was caused by a 
papal bun appointing a Roman Catholic arch- 
bishop and bishops with territorial titles m 
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England The following year Lord John 
Russell passed the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, 
declaring the Pope’s hull null and \oid, and 
imposing penalties on all who carried it into 
ejffcct The excitement, howevei, soon died 
away, and the Act was repealed m 1871 

ISdbert (E^dbeuht), Prjln, King of Kent 
(794 — 796), seems to have been collaterally 
connected with the JEsemgs, and to have 
formerly been an ecclesiastic On the death 
of Alric, he was elected king, but was attacked 
by Cenwulf of Meicia, who ravaged Kent, 
and obtained the excommunication of Edbeit 
by the Pope Conwulf eventually took 
Edbert piisoner, and is said to have caused 
his eyes to be put out and his hands ampu 
tated, but subsequently liberated him 
Anglo Saxon Chronicle 

lEdbert (Eadberht), King of Northum- 
bria (737- 7o8), was first cousin of Ceolwulf, 
wljpm he succeeded, and brother of Egbert, 
Archbishop of York He was a successful 
luler , he defeated the Mercians, and reduced 
the British kingdom of btrathcljde to sub- 
jection His friendship was sought by Pepin 
of France, who sent him costly presents 
Like his predecessor, he abdicated and re- 
tired to a monastery, where he lived for ten 
years 

Xadbiirga (Eabburh) {mca 800), wife of 
Beortne, King of Wessex, poisoned her 
husband by mistake, havmg mtended the 
death of his favourite, Worr It is said that, 
‘‘ in detestation of the crime, the West baxons 
determined that henceforth no wife of a king 
should occupj a rojal throne by her husband’s 
side, or bear the title of queen ” She fled to 
the CO art of Charles the G-reat, who made her 
an ahhess “ But she ruled over the monas- 
tery lU, and did wickedly in all things ” 
Expelled thence, after man} wanderings, she 
died a beggar in the city of Pavia 
"Wilhain of Malmesbury Asser 

Edgar(EADGAR),KiNG(3 943, « 969, d 975), 
was the son of King Edmund, and on the death 
of Edred seems to ha% e been made under-kmg 
of Mercia by bis brother Edwy But in 957 
we read that the Mercians and Northumbrians 
chose Edgar for their king, which, together 
with the fact that just at this time he recalled 
Dunstan from exile and made him Bishop of 
Worcester, looks as if he had thrown up his 
allegiance to his brother However this ma} 
be, on Edwy’s death Edgar was at once 
elected king His reign owes a great deal of 
its importance and success to Dunstan, who 
was practically his prime minister The re 
forms in tll^^ui^ch which belong to this 
reign were the^^junt work of the kmg and the 
archbishop Several new sees were estahhshed, 
and above forty Benedictine monasteries are 
said to have been founded by Edgar There 
are but few striking events recorded in Edgar’s 
reign, and the absence of Danish invasions 


IS very marked There are the usual wars 
against the Welsh, hut even of these we read 
hut little in the Anglo-Saxon Chiomcle, and 
certainly Edgar more than an} othei Saxon 
king deserved the title “ Pacificus ” To pro 
tect the country, the fleet was considerahl} 
increased, and once a year it sailed round the 
island, often carrying the king in person It 
is said that in one of these expeditions Edgar 
reduced the Danes in Ii eland to subjection, 
and took Dublin The storv of Edgar’s 
being lowed on the Dee b\ eight tnbutar} 
kings need not he considered altogether 
apocr}"phal The Chomcle tells us that in 
973 he was met at Chester h} six kings, who 
plighted their troth to him while Florence of 
Worcester enumerates eight kings as ha\ing 
taken part in the ceremony — Kenneth of 
Scotland, Malcolm of Cumbria, Maccus of 
Man, Dunvallon of Strathcl}de, Siferth 
lago, and Howell of Wales, and Inchill of 
Westmoreland In 973, after he had been 
king fifteen years, Edgar w as solemnl} 
crowned at Bath The stor} that this coro- 
nation was necessary on account of the 
penance he had to undergo for the ibduction 
of a nun rests on no good authoiity, but no 
other solution has been attempted of this 
curious circumstance In 975 Edgar died 
He had been twice married first to Ethelfieda , 
b} whom he had Edward, who succeeded him, 
and secondly to Elfrida (^Elfthryth), who be- 
came the mother of Ethelred I he numerous 
stones of his amours, though no doubt greatly 
exaggerated, show his private character to be 
anything hut exemplary , as a king, however, 
he was a worthy successoi of Alfied He was 
the first West Saxon “ Emperor ” who made 
his supremacy reall} felt over the Mercians 
and Noithumhrians His legi^^lation seems 
to show the results of an enlightened attempt 
to put Saxons, Angles, and Danes on a perfect 
equahty before the law In recording his 
death, the Anglo-Saxon Clitonicle gives au 
interesting fragment of a poetical estimate of 
the kmg - — 

This year died Edgar 
Kmg of tlie English 
Dear Lord of West Saxons, 

The Mercians protector 
Widely was it known 
Through many nations 
Across the gannet s hath [% e , the sea], 
That Edmund s offspring 
Kings remote 
Greatly honoured 
To the kmg submitted 
As to him was fitting 
Was no fleet so insolent 
No host so strong 
That in the English race 
Took from him aught 
The while the noble king * 

Eeigned on his throne » ^ 

Anglo Saxon Ghron Florence of WorceSffcer 
Henry of Huntingdon Eoherfcson Hisioncal 
JEssays Freeman Norman Conqnest, 1 67 The 
laws of Edgar are given m Thorpe AnmentLaws 
and Institutes, i 272 [F S P ] 

E^ar (Eadgar), Kmg of Scotland 



(1097 — 1107), son of Malcolm Canmore 
and Margaret, obtained th.e crown cliiefly by 
the aid of his uncle, Edgar Atheling (q v ) 
In the following year he confirmed Magnus 
of Norway m the possession of the isles the 
rest of his reign was exceedingly uneventful, 
owing, perhaps, to his mild character, which 
has caused him to be likened to Edward the 
Confessor In IIQO his sister Matilda mar 
ried Heijry I pf England Edgar died in 
January, llO*?, and was buried at Dunferm- 
line , before hiS death he divided the kingdom 
between his two brothers, Alexander and. 
David, makmg the latter Earl of Lothian and 
Cumbria 

Xidgar Atheling {h 1058, d cvrea 1158), 
was the son of Edward, the son of Edmund 
Ironside On the death of Edward the Con- 
fessor, he was thfe nearest heir to the throne, 
but his claims were disregarded, and even 
after Harold’s death there were very few who 
seriously advocated his cause Wilham re- 
ceived him kmdLy, and for two years he 
remamed at the Conqueror’s court, but m 
1068 his friends, fearing for his security, 
withdrew him and his two sisters from 
England, and earned them to Scotland, where 
Kmg Malcolm married Margaret, one of the 
sisters, and supported Edgar’s claims m many 
attacks upon England But these were in 
the mam unsuccessful, and Edgar at length 
gave up his claims to the English crown on 
consideration of receiving estates and a pen- 
sion from Wilham After remaming some 
time in Scotland, Edgar went over to Nor- 
mandy (1074), and formed a great friendship 
with the Conqueror’s eldest son, Eobert , soon 
after this he made a pilgrimage to Italy and 
Constantinople, and on his return, supported 
Robert agamst WiHiam The lU success of 
the former obhged Edgar to flee to Scotland, 
where he was instrumental m effecting a 
peace between Malcolm and WiUiam Rufus 
After the death of Malcolm (1093), Edgar 
took his sister’s children under his protection, 
and eventually got leave from William to 
raise an army for the purpose of placmg his 
nephew, Edgar, on the Scotch throne (1097) 
Having effected this, he jomed the Crusaders 
]ust m time for the siege of Jerusalem Sub- 
sequently he was taken prisoner by Henry I 
while fighting for Robert of Normandy 
on the battle of Tenchebrai (1106), but was 
soon allowed to ransom himself, and retired 
to his estates, where he hved peacefully till 
he was nearly, li not quite, a hundred years 
of age 

Anglo~>8aAon CShrm Ordeneus Vitalis Hist 
Hcoles , rreeman Norman Conquest 

Bdgecote, The Battle OF (July 26, 1469), 
was fought between the msurgents, led by 
**Robia of RedesdaJe,” and the troops ^Ed- 
ward IV , under the Earl of Pembroke ^The 
former were completely victorious Pembroke 
was defeated with great slaughter, and he and 


his brother. Sir Wilham Herbert, were taken 
prisoners, and put to death by the rebels 
Edgecote is m Northamptonshiie, a few miles 
from Banbuiy 

Bdgehlll, The Battle of (October 23, 
1642), was the first battle of the Civil War of 
the seventeenth century Two months be- 
fore, the kmg had raised his standard 
at Nottingham, and on September 9 the 
Parhamentary armj , under Essex, left 
London The kmg at first marched west- 
wards to Shrewsbury, where his force was 
considerably mcreased, and then determined 
to push rapidly on London Essex deter- 
mmed to prevent this, and marched on Wor- 
cester, where the two armies remamed for 
some time within a few leagues of one another 
At length the kmg marched forward, and on 
the 23rd of October the armies met at Edge- 
hiU, near Kmeton, m Warwickshire The 
Royahsts occupied the hill while Essex drew 
up his troops m front of Kmeton ^he 
king’s arm> was about 12,000 strong, while 
Essex’s troops numbered about 10,000, and by 
Rupert’s advice the kmg determmed to march 
down the hill and attack the enemy on the 
plam The battle began about two m the 
afternoon, and lasted till the evemng Rupert 
routed the Parliamentarian cavalry, but 
rashly pursued them more than two miles 
from the field, till stopped by the arnval of 
Hampden’s regiment with the artillery 
Meanwhile, the Royahst infantry had been 
broken, and Rupert’s horse were m too great 
disorder to retrieve the fortunes of the day 
The armies remamed facmg each other during 
the night, but on both sides large numbers 
deserted, and m the mormng the two armies 
marched away — ^the kmg into Oxfordshire, 
Essex to Warwick The Parliamentarian loss 
was heavier, but the Royahsts lost many 
officers of rank, mcludmg the Earl of Lind- 
sey, the Commandei-m-ohief The real ad- 
vantages lay with the kmg, who was able to 
capture Banbury, and march to Oxford with- 
out resistance 

Clarendon, Hist of the jRelellwn ii 45, Rush 
worth, V 33 Whitelocke Memorials 

Bdiuburgli {Eadwims lyng, ‘‘the castle 
of Edwm , ’ m Gaehc, Jbumdm, which means 
the same thmg) was founded by Edwin of 
Northumbria as a frontier defence against the 
Piets, and became the chief town of Lothian, 
which the cession of Canute put under the 
Scottish kmgs The mtrqduction of English 
and Norman usages into the Scottish ro>al 
house made Edinburgh the Aie#;r|>>al resi- 
dence and capital It* i# to the 

Enghsh m 1174, but by th^Weat^y Ealaise 
restored to the Scots m |i$9 In 1296 
Edward I carried off the regaha from the 
castle, which was a few years afterwards 
re-taken by Robert Bruce In 1322 it was be- 
sieged bv Edward II , and m 1333 given up to 
Edward III ,,from whom it was taken m 1341 
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In 1544 Edinburgh was burnt by Hertford, 
and shoitly afterwards was garrisoned by the 
French, who were driven out by the Loids 
of Congregation, 1669 Aftei the murder 
of Damley, the castle was taken by the Con- 
federate Lords, but subsequently became the 
head-quarters of Queen Mary’s party, until 
Kirkcaldy of Grange was compelled to sur- 
render it, 1673 In March, 1639, the castle 
fell mto the hands of the Covenanters, and in 
16o0 was taken by Ciomvell In 1689 it 
held out for some time for James 11 , under 
the Duke of Gordon In 1708 a Jacobite plot 
was formed for seizing the castle, another 
attempt being made in 1715, and in the re- 
bellion of 1746 it was captured oy the High- 
landers In 1583 the University ot Edmburgh 
was founded by the Town Council, partly 
from the proceeds of a legacy left by Robert 
Reid, Bishop of Orkney, and from endow- 
ments bestowed by James VI 

Darnel Wilson, Memorials of Edinburgh 
frames Grant Old and N&ia Edinbui gh 

Edmbxirg'lijTHE Tubaty op (July 6, 1560), 
enacted peace between England and Scotland 
on condition that the French were to retire 
from Scotland, the fortifications of Leith 
and Dunbar to be razed , and that a fine should 
be paid for the blazonmg of Enghsh arms 
with those of Scotland and France by Mary 

Edith (Eadgyth) (d 1076), wife of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, was the daughter of Earl 
Godwm, and in 1045 she married the king 
Her relations towards her husband are doubt- 
ful, but she probably exerted her mfluence 
m fa-^our of her father’s policy, as on the 
disgrace of Godwm, m 1061, she was bamshed 
fiom the kmg’s presence, and sent to a 
convent, but received back again on God- 
win’s return in the next year She favoured 
her brother Tostig against Harold, and after 
the Conquest, seems to have been treated with 
gieat respect by Wilham She died in 1075 
She was reverenced alike by English and 
Normans, the latter apologising for her origin 
in the famous line — 

Sicut spina rosam genmt Godwinns Editham 
[Edward the Oonpessor ] 

Infe of Edwai d the Confessoi (EoUs Series) , 
Freeman Noiman Conquest 

Edith, “ SwANSNECK,” was the mistress of 
King Harold She it was who is said to have 
identified his body after the battle of Hastings 
Nothmg more than this is known about her 

Edmund (Eat^hitnd), King (6 922, s 940, 
d 946)% affc^ajds called Edmund the Elder 
by histo:!|;rfi!8j pon of Edward the Elder, 

and broffit of Before his accession 

he had aBeady^ined renown in the battle 
of Brunanburh (q f ) His bnef reign was 
chiefly occupied in resisting the Danes, whom 
he frequently defeated, and with whom he 
eventually divided his kingdom, as Alfred had 
done, Watling Street bemg, roughly speakmg. 


the boundary The most important events 
of his leign are the recovery of Northumbria 
and the Five Burghs from the Danes, and 
the giant of Cumberland to Malcolm, King 
of Scots, in 946 The next year he was mui- 
dered at Pucklechurch bj- a robber named 
Liofa His wife was Ethelfleda, a daughtei 
of the ealdorman Elgar, and by her he 
had two sons, Edwy and Edgar ^q v ) Ed- 
mund received the title of ‘‘ Magnificus,’ % e , 
the doer of great deeds, apparently from his 
successes agamst the Danes His sons were 
so young at the time of his death that they 
were passed over in favour of his brother 
Edred 

Anglo Saxon Chi on Lappenherg Anglo Saxon 
Kings 

Edmund (Eadmund) Ironside (5 989, 
s Apr , d Nov , 1016), was the son of Ethelred 
II Durmg his father’s hfetime he had been 
active in opposmg the Danes In 1015 he 
mamed Aldgyth, widow of Sigeferth, and 
took possession of the Five Burghs, thus 
forming a kmd of principality of his own in 
the heart of the Danish district On the 
death of Ethelred, Edmund was chosen king 
by the citizens of London and those of the 
Witan who were there, while the rest of the 
people elected Canute The bnef reign of 
Edmund is taken up with struggles with his 
nval, in which the valour of Edmimd and 
the bravery of his followers are in great 
measure neutrahsed by the tieachery of Ldric 
Streona and others Immediately after his 
election Edmund left London, marched 
into Wessex, and defeated Canute at Pen 
Selwood Another battle was fought at 
Sherstone, m Wiltshire, in which Ednc’s 
treachery almost caused the defeat of the 
English Edmund next reheved London, and 
won a victory at Brentford A fourth battle 
was fought at Oxford, where the Danes were 
once more defeated, and “ all men said that 
Edmund would have destroyed them utterly 
had not Edric beguiled him to stop the 
pursuit at Aydesford ” Shortly after this the 
Danes gained a great victory at Assmgton 
(Assandun), in Essex, m which the Chronule 
tells us all the nobility of the Enghsh race 
was destroyed,” and which is to be attributed 
to the defection of Edric and his men Canute 
pursued Edmund to Gloucester, and a sixth 
battle was about to be fought when the Witan 
proposed that a division of the country shoifld 
be made between the two kings For this 
purpose a meetmg was held on Olney Island, 
close to Gloucester, where it was agreed that 
Edmund ** was to be the head kmg, and have 
Wessex, Essex, and East Anglia, with the city 
of London , and Canute was to have Mercia 
and Northumbria ” The story of Edmund 
having proposed to decide the matter by 
single combat with Canute rests on no good 
authority Y evy soon after this, on N o vember 
30, 1016, Edmund died, havmg very probably 
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been murdered by Edno He left two 
young sons, Edwaxd and Edmund, who were 
exiled by Canute His gr eat physical strength, 
as well as his valialit spirit, gained him the 
surname of “ Ironside He reigned only 
seven months, and during that time he had 
fought five great battles, in thiee of which he 
was completely victorious, and in the others 
only defeated by treachery 

Anglo Saxon Chi on Florence of Worcester 

Henry of Huntingdon Freeman Norman 

Conquest, i 411 &c 

Edmund (EAU'tfLND), Kmg of Scotland 
(1094 — 1097), son of Malcolm Oanmore 
and Margaret, -joined his uncle, Donald 
Bane, m drn ing his half brother Duncan 
from the throne He reigned in conjunction 
with Donald three years, having Lothian as 
his especial province In 1097 the success of 
Edgar, his brother, prompted him to retire to 
a monastery 

Will of Malmesbury , Fordun Scoiichromoon 

Edmund (E Edmund), St, King of East 
Anglia (855 — 870) Nothing is known of 
his life Of his death we are told that m 870, 
having been defeated and taken prisoner by 
the Danes, he was offered his life and kingdom 
on condition of his guing up Christianity and 
acknowledging the Danish supremacy Re- 
fusing these terms, he was bound to a tree and 
shot at with arrows, and at last beheaded, 
at the town called St Edmonashury in honour 
of him His constancy in faith earned him 
canomsation, and the Enghsh Church still 
keeps his name in remembrance on November 
20th, the day of his martyrdom 

ATiglo Saxon Chron Simeon of Durhaon. 

Edred (Eadred), Kino (946 — 955), was 
the son of Edward the Elder, and brother of 
Athelstan and Edward, the latter of whom he 
succeeded He is said to have been weak and 
sickly in health, hut his reign was an active 
one, and the administration was wisely man- 
aged, for Dunstan was his chief mimster 
In 947 the Northumbrians swore allegiance 
to him, hut the next year they revolted, and 
set up Erie son of Harold Blaatand, as their 
king Therefore Edred overran Northumbria, 
and defeated them at Yoik Archbishop 
Wulfstan was deposed m 9o2, and imprisoned 
at Jedburgh, but two years afterwards he was 
released, and made Bishop of Dorchester 
Edred died on November 23rd, 956, at Frome, 
in Somersetshire, and was succeeded by his 
nephew, Edwy (q v) Edred, the “ Chosen,” 
or “ Excellent, ’ as he was called, seems to 
have possessed considerable capacity He was 
brave and industrious and in his reign were 
begun the administrative and ecclesiastical 
refoims afterwaids worked out hy Dunstan 
and by Edgar 

Edric (Eadhic) Streot^a (/f 1017)J first 
appears as the adviser of the massacre of St 
Brice After this he seems to have become 

f 


the favourite adviser of Ethelied, and mai- 
ned his daughter Edith, and to him all the 
crimes and tieasons of tho court are attn 
buted In lOOo he treacheiously murdered 
Elfhelm, Earl of Noithumbiia In 1007 he 
was made Ealdorman of the Meicians, in 1009 
he betrayed the English army, in 1015 he 
murdeied Sigeferth and Morkere and in the 
same year, after making an attempt on the 
hie of Edmund Ironside, he openly joined the 
Danes At the battle of Sbei stone, by pre- 
tending that Edmund had been slam, he tned 
to throw the Enghsh ranks mto disorder, hut 
the promptitude of the English king pre- 
vented defeat, and almost immediately after- 
wards we find Edmund leconciled with Ediic 
Once moie in this year Ediic played the 
traitor, and hy detaining Edmund, pi evented 
his reaping the adv intagcs of his victory at 
Otford At the battle of Assandun he 
deserted -with his forces to Canute, who by 
this means defeated the English In 1017 
the traitor was made Earl of Mercia, tmt 
before the year was out he was put to death, 
by whom is unknown His crimes may ha’le 
been exaggerated by the Engli&h historian, 
but, as Mr Freeman remarks, without h^ 
hevmg that Edric personally wrought all the 
countless and mexphcable treasons which ho 
laid to his charge, it is impossible to doubt 
that he knew howto exeicise an extraordi- 
nary influence over men’s minds, and that 
that influence was always exerted for evil 
Anglo Saxon Chi on Will of Malmesbury 
Freeman Norman Conquest 

Education in England Systematic 
education in England hegms with the con- 
version of the Enghsh to Christianity The 
Enghsh Church extended its influence widely 
over the Contment Bede is the representative 
of its culture Alcuin, who sprang from his 
school, directed the educational system of 
Charles the Great Most episcopal sees had 
schools attached to them, and learning was 
almost entirely m the hands of the clergy 
Alfred the Great conceived the idea of edu- 
cating the people He set an example m his 
own court He did much for the perfec 
tion and preservation of the Anglo-Saxon 
language and literature The Norman Con- 
quest mtroduced a new language, and for a 
time checked the progress of Anglo-Saxon 
But Lanfranc and Anselm transplanted 
foreign culture to English soil, and the great 
Universities of Cambridge and Oxford raised 
their heads It is said that Oxford in 1209 
had 3,000 students Roger Bacon and Duns 
Scotus vied with the best teachers of the 
Continent, and m the middle of the thirteenth 
century the students are fabled to have 
reached 15,000 Colleges wh^^ students and 
scholars were hoarded rose m hot'll universi- 
ties Also in Norman times many schools 
were estabhshed over the country to take the 
place of the Saxon schools which had dis- 
appeared A principal occupation of the 
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monastery schools was to preserve the history 
of the countiy England is especially rich in 
chronicles of this period Ethelhard, a Bene- 
dictine abbot, introduced his own tianslation 
of Euclid into his schools Disputations were 
held, and prizes in poetry and grammar were 
establi:»hed We find dramatic entertain- 
ments gi\ en in the monastery school at Dun 
stable, a practice which has been continued 
till our own day A later peiiod brings us 
to still more ambitious effoits Wilham of 
Wykeham founded New College, at Oxford, 
and a great college at Winchester, intended 
to supply between them the whole curriculum 
of a hberal education Winchester was 
opened m 1393 In imitation of this, Henr;y 
VI founded Kmg’s College, at Cambridge, 
and Eton College near Windsor (1441) In 
1447 four London clergymen presented a 
petition to Parliament to found schools in the 
different parishes The only result of this 
was the Merceis’ School, at which was edu- 
cated Oolet, who in 1508 founded St Pauls 
School The suppiession of the monasteries 
at the Reformation ought to have provided 
funds for an efccient national education, 
but they were squandered by Henry 
VlII Edward VI founded a number of 
giammar schools m diffeient parts of Eng- 
land, many of which have become distin- 
guished, the prmcipal being Chiist’s Hospital, 
foimded in l5o2 Elizabeth to some extent 
continued this woik The piincipal of her 
foundations is Westmmster In her reign 
Judd founded Tunbiidge School, Lawrence 
Sheriff, Rugby, John Ljons, Hariow and 
m the next reign Thomas Sutton founded 
Charteihouse These \arious efforts did much 
for the education of the higher and middle 
i lasses, but the education of the lower classes 
was almost entireh neglected The Society 
for Piomoting Chiistian Knowledge, founded 
in 1698, had estabhshed 1,600 fiee schools by 
the middle of the eighteenth centur} , but 
this number was very insufficient Wesley’s 
efforts for popular education were principally 
confined to his own communion A pre- 
cursor of the Methodist mo^ ement in Wales, 
Grnffith Jones, of Llanddowror, effected great 
changes by his sj stem of circulating schools, ’ 
but his efforts were puiely local Towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, Robert 
Raikes, the editor of the Gloucester Journal^ 
awakened public interest in this cause He 
began to teach children in Gloucester Cathe- 
dral during the service In 1785 was founded 
“ The Society for the Support and Encouiage 
ment of Sunday Schools throughout the 
British Dominfons ” Dissenters joined it as 
well as Churchmen These Sunday schools 
gave a great maphl&e to the general education 
of the pooi& classes Prom these small be- 
ginnmgs the Sunday schools were almost 
universally adopted A further advance was 
made by the mtroduction of the monitonal 
system by Bell and Lancaster Bell, who 
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returned to England in 1797, had organised 
this method of mutual msti action whilst he 
wab president of the mihtary orphan school 
in Madias Joseph Lancaster, a young 
Quaker, employed the same method He met 
with great success, and was fa\ cured by the 
comt ITndei this impulse the British and 
Foreign School Society was estabhshed m 
180o In these schools the Bible was taught 
without note or comment ” In opposition 
to this, Dr Bell gave Ins countenance to 
the ‘‘National Society foi Promoting the 
Education of the Poor m the Principles 
of the Estabhshed Chuich,” founded in 
1811 Bell, at his death, in 1832, left 
£120,000 for the purpose of promoting 
national education Lancaster died m 
poverty’' m America in 18o8 Bv the nval 
efforts of these two societies education was 
much de\eloped> and in 1833 a proportion of 
about one in eleven of the whole population 
was attendmg school Dp to this time the 
government had taken no direct part in this 
movement, but tbe yeai 1832 introduced 
a change in this respect In that year a 
committee was appointed to inquire into the 
matter, and in the following y^-eai £20,006 
was voted for the education of the people 
In order to avoid rehgious disputes, the sum 
was divided between the two great school 
societies, and the grant was continued in suc- 
ceeding years In 1839 the Committee of 
the Pi ivy Council on Education was formed 
Its action was at first exclusively on the 
lines of the Church of EngUnd To meet 
the difficultv , the Independents founded the 
Congiegational Board of Education, and the 
Baptists the Volimtaiy School Societ} 
The further development of the action of 
government was hindered by the divergence 
of party views on the question One party 
was m favour of an entirely voluntaiv system, 
unconnected with the State Among the 
supporters of State education, some were in- 
chned to a giatuitous system some were 
for denominational, others for secular educa 
tion An important step was taken, February 
26, 1896 , by which an Education Depaitment 
was estabhshed in two divisions one for the 
education of the people, and the other for the 
development of science and art A code of 
regulations was published in Apiil, 1860, now 
known as the “ old code ” A Roval Commis 
Sion, appointed in 1858, reported m 1861 It 
gave an unfavourahle picture of the state of 
education in England In July , 1861, a re- 
vised code of regulations was issued, chiefly 
under the influence of Mr Robert Lowe It 
appeared in a revised foim in May, 1862 
It reduced the subjects of teaching to “the 
thiee R’s,” — reading, writing, and aiithmetic, 
established six standards of pioficiency, and 
asserted the principle of payment by results 
The management of schools was left to local 
hoffies, but the inspection placed in the hands 
of government The pay of the teachers was 
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dimmislied The revised code was severely 
criticised ui its details, but it laid a founda- 
tion for future action, and indirectly fami- 
liarised the nation with the duty of educa 
ting the people It paved the way for the 
great measure of Mr Forster, the Elemen- 
tary Education Act, which became law on 
August 9, 1870, and authorised the formation 
of School Boards for the purpose of providing 
pubhc elementary education under the super- 
vision of elected representatives of the rate- 
payers m every parish and municipality 

[0 B] 

XSdxLcation m Ireland is by tradition 
said to have reached a high pitch of excel 
lence m pre Christian times It had its 
mihtary as well as its civd side The usual 
custom was for the piincipal champions to pre- 
side over the^edueation, chi^efly athletic, of the 
more promishig youths, and this sy stem was 
perpetuated by the laws of fosterage, which 
contmued in force as late as a n 1600 Theie 
were also central mihtary schools at Tara 
and the capitals of the other kmgdoms We 
are told that when the Fianna (Femans), oi 
national mihtia, was established {cnea 140 
ad), no one was admitted to membership 
until he had passed a strict mihtary ex- 
ammation, which included verse-mahmg as 
well as feats of corporeal strength The civil 
education was m the hands of the Druids and 
of the Fileadh, or poets, characteis often umted 
in the same person, though the former were, as 
a rule, stationary, while the Utter, a highly 
privileged and protected class, wandered about 
the country with their pupils Learnmg was 
held in high esteem , from 600 b c we have 
lists of great lawyers, historians, and poets 
who were mamtained at the royal courts 
Cormao, King of Ennn, who lived m the 
third century, endowed schools of war, history, 
and 3 unsprudence at Tara, and we are told that 
the Ollamhs, or doctors of poetry (or rather, 
culture generally), had to submit to twelve 
years’ study of ^eat seventy They were 
declared mviolate by law, and their duties 
consisted in teaching the people history by 
pubhc recitals, and in setthng questions of 
genealogy With the arriial of St Patrick, 
education was revolutionised by the introduc- 
tion of Latin and of Christianity A great im- 
pulse was now given to learnmg , ecclesiastical 
schools were^Jounded, where churchman and 
layman alike gathered round their saintly 
teachers, the most famous being the School 
or TJmversity of Armagh, where, it is said, a 
thud of the city was given over to foreign 
students, so great was its fame Education was 
conducted on a well organised sjstem, poor 
students waited on the rich m return for gifts 
of food and clothing , and the efiioieney and 
functions of the teachers were minutely 
provided for by law During the sixth and 
seventh century, Ireland sent forth missiona 
nes and scholars everywheie, and her culture 


was the envy of Europe Neither internal 
dissensions nor Damsh invasions seem to have 
checked the advance of knowledge, about 
A D 1000 we find poetry cultivated with great 
assiduity, and royal preceptors often became 
mimsters of state ^ y , 0 Carroll, under Brian 
Boru A great number of schools and col- 
leges were, however, plundered of their 
wealth during the anarchy which preceded 
the Norman mvasion, and the struggles 
that followed that event destroyed the oid 
Celtic ci\ihsdtion, without, imloitunatel;>, 
suhstitutmg that of England All through 
the Angevin period the social condition of 
Ireland degenerated The English settlers at 
first sent their sons to he educated lu Eng- 
land, and aftei they had become, m the four- 
teenth centurj , ‘‘more Irish than the Irish 
themselves,’ did not have them educated at 
aU Nevertheless, two great attempts were 
made to estabhsh university teaching the 
first at Dublin, on the authority of a bull from 
Pope Clement V m 1311, an effort vflfiich 
struggled on until the reign of Edward 
VI, and the second at Diogheda, m 1466 
Both ultimately failed from lack of funds 
What other teaching existed was purely ec 
clesiastical, and many learned piiests were 
brought up in the monasteries and convents 
which had been built by the invaders These 
became rapidly corrupt, and the suppression 
of the religious houses of the Pale by Henry 
VIII was not very detrimental to the cause 
of education Then came the Deformation, 
bringing with it educational disabilities for the 
Cathohcs, but also in 1591 the foundation of 
Dublin University A commencement was 
made by the establishment by charter of 
Trmity College, which was to he the Matet 
ZTmversifatis , but though it flourished gieatly , 
the efforts in the seventeenth century to 
found colleges round it weie only partially 
successful, and the University remained unin- 
corporated Durmg this period the childien 
of the Catholic gentry were for the most part 
educated abroad m Catholic seminaries, or 
secretly at home by Jesuit priests Education 
m Ireland contmued to betvirtually confined 
to Protestants until 1793, wjien the disabilities 
excludmg Catholics from feuhlm University 
were removed by law During the present cen- 
tury many efforts have been made to solve the 
vexed question of Irish University Education 
In 1850 the Queen’s Umveisity, with colleges 
at Belfast, Cork, and Galway, was established, 
hut its sy stem of purely secular education was 
dishked by the Cathohcs, and, with the excep- 
tion of the college at Belfast, it proved a 
complete failure The Catholic University 
was estabhshed in 1854, and suppoxted by 
private subscriptions Mr Gladstone’s Irish 
Unn ersity Bill of 1873 was the most complete 
of the many schemes which endeavouied to re- 
concile these conflicting institutions , its aim 
was to make Duhhn University the one cen- 
tral um\ ersity to which the other colleges 
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might affiliate themsel\es, hut it satisfied no 
one, and was thrown out in the Commons 
Tests were, however, ahohshed in Dublin 
tlniveisity, and the Queen’s University super- 
seded hy the Royal Uniiersity, for which 
a charter was giant^d in 1880 The Grammar 
Schools of Ireland date from the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, who provided that a school 
should be maintained in every diocese , but 
though grants of forfeited land were given for 
the purpose bj the Stuarts, the scheme was 
never thoroughly earned out For the educa 
tion of candidates foi the Catholic piiesthood, 
Maynooth College was founded in 179o, and 
after a stormy career, was permanently en 
dowed for the maintenance of fi\e hundred 
students in the year 184o, but in 1869 
this grant was lepealed, and a compen- 
sation given instead It is as yet too early 
to discuss the benefits of the Intermediate 
Education Act of 1878, by which a miUion 
of jjhe Irish Church surplus was set aside foi 
the encouiagement and endowment of in- 
tei mediate education Primary Schools were 
estabhshed in the reign of Henry VIII , who 
ordained that the incumbent should maintain 
a school m every parish This duty was, 
however, shamefully neglected, and the 
Charter Schools, started in 1733 by the Pro- 
testants, with the avowed intention of the 
conversion of the children of the poor, though 
admirably planned on a system of industrial 
education, tailed utterly , through the hostibty 
of the Catholic priests, the fallmg off of pii- 
vate benefactions, and the peculation of the 
annual Parliamentary grants [Charteu 
Schools ] In 1811 the Kildare Place Society 
for Promoting the Education of the Poor on the 
Principle of See ulansm was founded in Dublm, 
and m 1819 it received a Parhamentary grant 
This was ultimately withdrawn, on account of 
the outcry of the Catholics but in 1833 it was 
vested in Commissioners of National Education, 
by whom it has been excellently administered 
O Curry Mann eta and Customs of the Ancient 
Irish Cusack Hist of the hish Nation Proude 
JSng in Iceland Haverty Hist of Iceland 
McCarthy SistfUfOui Oun Times vol iv Glad 
stoue Speegh on Irish University Bill Hansard, 
vol ccxiv col 8178 [L C S ] 

Education, in Scotland It is im- 
possible to fix with any accuracy the date 
of the first establishment of schools m 
Scotland, but there are indications in the 
historical records that they existed from 
a very early period Learning has in Scot- 
land always been in advance of the arts 
and refinements of civilisation, which in 
other countries usually precede letters For 
the first fourtdafeion of her schools, as for the 
introduction of her earliest arts and indus 
tries, Scotlg^nd is indebted to the Church As 
early as the twelfth century there is mention 
of schools existing in certain burghs in con- 
nection with the religious houses m the 
neighbourhood With the buildmg of every 


cathedral church a school would spring up in 
the city foi the instruction of the choristers, 
and though the teachmg was mamly intended 
to fit the scholais for taking part in the 
religious services, it was not confined to 
choral singing and chanting, for as the 
service of the Church was wholly in Latin, a 
knowledge of Latin was absolutely necessary^ 
for all who took part in the service, and the 
Latm grammar was therefore taught in the 
choral schools Thus the choral school of 
the Church easily dev eloped into the grammar 
school of the burgh We have no exact 
mformation as to the number of these burghal 
schools or the course of instruction pursued 
even at so late a date as the Reformation , 
but while art was still in its infancy^, and all 
the appliances pf domestic life were of the 
rudest, the value of knowledge and the desire 
for it was felt by the natipn, and expressed 
by a series of “ Education Acts ” passed by 
the Scots Parhament The first official 
mention of national education is in 1496, 
when an Act of Parhament was passed 
reqmrmg “through all the reafin that all 
barons and freeholders that are of substance 
put their eldest sons and heirs to the schools, 
fra they be aught or nine years of age , and 
to remam at the grammar schools until they 
be competently founded, and have perfect 
Latm , and thereafter to remain three y ears 
at the schools of art and jure, so that they 
may have knowledge and understanding of the 
laws,” under pam of a penalty of £20 In 
1579 another Act ordained that “song schools 
be provided in burghs for the instruction of 
the youth in music ” In 1621 an Act exempts 
colleges and schools from payment of a taxa- 
tion, and in 1633 an Act declares that every 
“plough- 01 husband-land according to the 
worth ” should be taxed for the maintenance 
and estabhshment of parish schools In 
spite of these enactments, however, or the 
re-estabhshment of the Presbydierian Church, 
it was found that the existing means of 
education was not sufficient to meet the 
wants of the people, and that many parishes 
were without schools An Act, therefore, “ for 
settling of schools ’ was passed in 1696, which 
orders the hetito^s (landowneis) of every 
parish m the kingdom to “piovide a com- 
modious house for a school, and settle and 
modify a salary for a schoolmister, which 
‘=^hall not be under one hundred nor above two 
hundred marks ” This Act was the basis of 
the parochial school system of Scotland, and 
this system continued in operation till the 
whole machinery of education was revised, 
and the last Education Act passed, m 1872, 
when it was again found that the existing 
means of education was inadequate to the 
population This was due m the towns to the 
influx of strangers caused by the increase of 
trade and manufactures In the rural parishes, 
too, the heritors bad in many instances so 
neglected their duty that there was no house 
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for either the school or the teachers The 
returns showed that 1,000 new schools were 
required, and that 54,671 children were 
without accommodation The Education Act 
was therefore passed, the principles of which 
are the same in substance as those of the Act 
of 1494 namel;y, that every child in the 
kingdom^ shall have the means of education 
placed within its reach, and that it shall be 
compelled to make usp of them The new 
Act places the management of the parioh 
school in the hands o± a school board, to be 
elected by the ratepaj ers 

Acts of the Scots Pa)hament Cosmo limes 
Sketches of Emly Scottish Hi toi y Burton, Hist 
of Scotland Tytler, Hist of Scotland 
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Edward (Eadwaud) the Elder, King {b 
870, s 901, d 925), was the son and successor 
of Alfred He had aheadj distinguished him- 
self in the wars against the Danes, and seems 
to have been unanimously chosen king on his 
father’s death , but Ethelwald, a son of 
Ethelred, put foi ward his claim to the throne, 
and having failed to excite a rebellion in 
"Wessex, fled to hTorthumbria, where the 
Danes made him their king In 904 he got 
possession of Essex, and the next year ravaged 
Mercia Edward, in return, invaded the 
Danelagh, and harried it The Kentish men, 
against his orders, remained behind, and a 
battle ensued, in which the Danes were vic- 
torious, but their king, Eric, and Ethelwald 
were slain In 906 Edward made peace with 
Guthrum, the son and successor of Eric 
Edward now began, with the aid of his sister, 
Ethelfleda (iEthelflsed), the “Lad^ of the Mer- 
cians, ’ to construct fortresses against the Danes 
at Chester, Tamworth, Warwick Hertford, and 
other places These fortresses were mostly 
constructed of stone or brick, a great improve- 
ment on the old system of earthworks In 
910 the Danes broke the peace, and were 
defeated by Edward at Tettenhall, and m the 
next year at Wednesfield On the death of 
JEthelflaed in 918, Edward took possession of 
Mercia, **and all the folk there, as well 
Danish as English, submitted to him.” In 
921 the Danes failed m an attack on Tow 
cester, and in 922 “ all the people in Essex, 
East Angha, and the rest of Mercia submitted 
to him,* tke same jear the Welsh 

kings ‘‘ sou^ him to lord ” Lastly , in 924, 

the King of tbc Scots, and the whole nation 
of the Scots, and all those who dwell in 
Korthumbria, as well English as Danes, and 
Northmen, and others, and also the King of 
the Strathclyde Britons, and all the Strath- 
clyde Bntons, sought him to father and to 
lord ” Edward had thus in some sort gain^ 
a supremacy o\er aU Bntam Wessex, Kent, 
and Sussex were his by inhentance, and 
Mercia, Essex, and East Anglia by conquest 
from the Danes Besides this, Northumbria, 
Scotland, Wales, and Strathclyde did homage 
to him as overlord Edward died in 925, 


and was succeeded by his son Athelstan He 
seems to have had three wives and a numerous 
family, three of his sons reigned after him, 
and of his danghteis, one mairied Charles 
the Simple, King of the West Franks , another 
(Eadgitu) Louis, King Of Ailes, Eadhild 
mairied Hugh the Great, Duke of the French 
(the father by another wife of Hugh Capet) 
while Edith became the wifo of the Emperor 
Otto I Another aaughtei was giveipto a 
prince near the Alps, and another to Sitric, 
the Northiimbiian king Of King Edward 
Mr Freeman says “ It is only the unequalled 
glory of his father which has condemned this 
prince, one of the greatest rulers that England 
e\er beheld, to i smaller degice of popular 
fame than he deserves His whole reign 
bears out the panegyric passed on him by an 
ancient writer, Florence of Worcester, that 
he was lully his father’s equal as a warrior 
and a ruler, and was inferior to him only in 
those literary labours which peculiaily 4is 
tmguibh AJfred among the piinces of the 
age ’ 

Anglo Saxon Chi on Plorence of Worcester 
sub anno 901 Freeman, Noiman Conquest i 
58 &c [S J L ] 

Edward (Eadward) the Martyr, King 
(s 97 0 , d 979), was the eldest son of Edgai, 
whom he succeeded at the ago of thirteen His 
election was opposed by his step mothei, 
Elfrida (JSlfthryth), on behalf of her own 
son, Ethelred Edward, however, gained the 
support of Dunstan, and was accordingly 
elected His short reign is unimportant, 
except for the banishment of Oslac, the 
Earl Deira, who had been appointed by 
Edgar His accession seems to have led to a 
reaction against the monaskc pohoy of Edgar, 
but httle can be certainly said on this point 
He was treacherously murdered in 979, with- 
out doubt by the mstigation of his step- 
mother, though the story of the tragedy 
h^\ing taken place at Corfe Castle, and the 
details of the crime, are only found in the 
later chroniclers His cruel and untimely 
fate gained him the surname of the Martyi , 
though it cannot be affirmed that he was a 
martyr either to religion or patriotism 

Anglo Saxon Chi on William of Malmesbury 
n 162 &c Freeman Noi man Conquest^ i 288 
&c 

Edward (Eadward) the Conpessor {s 
1042, d 1066) was the ymunger son of Emma 
and Ethelred the Unready, and was born pro- 
bably about 1004 This Emma— or, to call her 
by her English name, Edith— was the daughter 
of Kichard Sanspeur, great grandfather of 
William the Conqueror, who was therefore 
second cousin to Edward The early days of 
Edward and his brother Alfred were spent in 
Normandy, at the court of their untile, Richaid 
the Good , for they had been earned there by 
Emma at the time of Sweyn’s success in 1013, 
and did not return to their native land on their 
mother’s marriage with Canute (1017) Hence 
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the two young Athelmgs grew up to man- 
hood abroad, and learnt to prefer the Norman- 
JFrench customs and life to those of England 
It IS uncertain whether Ed\\ard had any 
share in the invasion of England that led to 
Alfred’s death in 1036 , hut Eohert the Devil 
seems to have made at least one effoit for the 
restoration of his cousins a few years before 
this date When Hardicanute (Haithaonut) 
succeeded his brother Haiold, it was not long 
before he inMted ins half bi other Edward to 
return home, and thus be at hand to assume 
the throne should any misfortune happen to 
himself (1041) AccoidingU, in the woids of 
the Chi onicle on Hai dicanute’s death, in J une, 
1042, “ ill folk chose Edw ard, and received him 
forking,” though the coronation did not take 
place at Winchester till Easter next 5 ear 
There seems to have been some opposition to 
Edward’s succession — one party preferring 
the claims of a Danish pretender, Swejm Es- 
tntllison, Canute s nephew — but the eloquence 
of Bishop Ljfing and Earl Godwin earned 
the day in favour of Ethelred’s son A year 
or two later, Magnus, King of Koiway and 
Denmark, was preparing to make good his 
pretensions on England, but was prevented 
from carrying out his pioject b> the attack 
of his nvals, Harold Hardrada and Swejn 
(1045) It was probablv for her connection 
with Swejm’s part} that the Witan stripped 
Emma of her treasures (1043) , while the 
dangers of this Damsh element led, a jear 
or two later, to the banishment of the 
gieat Danish lords in England, Sweyns 
brother Osbeom, and Osgod Clapa (1046) 
Fiom this time the new king’s throng was 
secure 

Meanwhile, Edward had mamed Godwm’s 
daughter Edith, and the power of the great 
earl’s house was growing ever} da} At the 
time of Edward’s accession there were four 
great earldoms, of which onl} one, Wessex, 
was in the hands of Godwin Siward held 
Northumbria, Leofnc Mercia, while anothei 
earl, whose name is lost, ruled East Anglia 
But in 1043 Godwin’s eldest son, Swe}Ti, 
received an eagfldom inegularl} carved out of 
the western parts of Mercia and Wessex, 
including Herefoid, Gloucester, Oxford, Berk- 
shire, and Somerset , about the same time his 
nephew, Beorn, received the earldom of the 
Middle Angles, and his second son, Harold, 
that of the East Angles (1045) But Ed- 
ward could never forget the land of his earl} 
life, and was constantly bringmg foreigneis 
over to hold rule in England His nephew, 
Ralph, was made Eail of Worcester and Here- 
ford in succession It was, however, by mani- 
pulating the ecclesiastical appointments that 
Edward found his readiest way of placing the 
strangers in high office In especial, a N orman 
monk, Robert of Jumi^ges, was nominated 
Bishop of London (1044), and some six years 
later Archbishop of Canterbury (lOol) , while 
another Norman, Ulf, was made Bishop of 


Dorchester (1049) But all the time these and 
man} other Norman strangers were sv\ aiming 
mto the land, the house of Godwin was 
becommg more and more the centre of 
the national party In lOol things came to a 
climax In this } ear the king, who had a few 
months previously rejected the choice of the 
Canterbury monks and Godwin fox the see of 
Canterburv, gave the great earl still further 
offence hy requirmg him to punish the men of 
Dover for vengeance the} had inflicted on the 
insolent foUoweis of Baldwin of Elandeis 
Ihis Godwin refused to do without giving 
the offendeis fair trial About the same time 
he had anothei chaige against the king’s 
foreign friends for the “Welshmen,” 01 
French, had built a castle in Sw e} n’s earldom 
of Herefoid, and were working all the harm 
they could on the people thereabouts Godwin, 
bemg summoned to attend a meeting of the 
Witan at Gloucester, gathered his own men 
and those of his sons at Beverstone, not far 
from Malmesbur} , while the riv al hosts of 
biward, Leofnc, and Ralph supported the 
kmg at Gloucester The meeting place was 
tiansferred to London, and Godwins case 
was brought forward apparently before he 
could arrive himself SwevTi vyas outlawed 
once more, and Godwin and Harold summoned 
to appear as crmiinals In these cirSbm 
stances fl.ight seemed the wisest course 
Harold crossed over to Duhhn, and Godwnn 
to Flanders, whence the} letumed next year 
to drive out the Norman offenders vvuth Arch- 
bishop Robert and Bishop Ulf at their head 
(10o2) Next }ear, however, the great eail 
died, and was succeeded in his West Saxon 
province by his eldest livung son, Harold, 
for Swe} n had died on his w ay back from a 
pilgTimage to Jerusalem (Sept , 10o2) Upon 
this. East Anglia was giv en to Leofnc’ s son 
-®lfgar, while about the same time Siward 
undertook his expedition against iMacheth, 
and proclaimed Malcolm King of Scots (10o4) 
On Siward’s death, next year, his earldom 
was given to Harold s brother Tostig In the 
same month ^ffllfgai was hamshed from the 
kingdom, but soon letuined to aid the Welsh 
m their foray upon Hereford Harold was 
now the most prominent man in the kingdom, 
and to him was entrusted the task of heating 
back the invaders, though in -W, reconcile- 
ment of Giuffydd he seems to ^ave had the 
co-operation of If gar’s father, Leo&ic (10 06) 
— apparentl} a token of some approaches to 
amity between the two gieat rival houses 
East Anglia was now given to Harold’s 
brother Gyrth, while another brother, Leof win, 
had Kent and Essex, and the other shires of 
south-east England In 1062 Gruff} dd of 
Wales once more mvaded England But Harold 
and Tostig united their forces for the purpose 
of harrying his land, the English soldiers 
were bidden to adopt the arms and lactics of 
the Welsh, and before the vear 1063 was out 
Gruffydd was dead, and his kmgdom divided. 
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between two native princes, who swore fealtv 
to Edward In 1066 Northumberland rose 
in rebellion against Tostig, and elected 
Leofric’s grandson, Morkere, as its earl 
Morkere, m combination with his brother 
Eadwine, who had been Earl of Mercia since 
about the year 1062, appeared in arms at 
Northampton, perhaps meditating a division 
of the kingdom, and certainly declaring that 
the Northumbrians would no longer support 
the t;^ rann;j of Tostig Edward w ould have 
pushed matters to extremes, but Harold 
persuaded the Oxford gemot to confirm the 
wishes of the Northerners Accoidingly the 
Northumbrians were promised a renewal of 
Canute s laws, and Tostig was banished This 
was the last important e\ ent in Edward the 
Confessor’s reign At the end of the year 
10,6o his great church of Westminster was 
consecrated, and on Jan 6, 1066, the king 
died Edwaid had no children, and for 
many years Harold s position in the kingdom 
had been such that it was scarcely possible, 
under aJL ^he circumstances, to elect any other 
successor Pious, meditative, and given up 
to reh^ons* exeicises, Edward, as it has been 
often said, was more fitted for a Norman 
cloister than the English throne His virtues 
^rned him ^popular respect , but he was 
defi<^ent in practical \igour, and during a 
large part of his reign the actual business 
of admimstration was managed by members 
of the house of G-odwin 

Anglo Scaon Chi omcle , Lives of Edwai d the 
ConfessQi (Bolls Series) Palgrave, Wist of 
Noiviandy and ETkgland and e^ Freeman 
% Not man Conquest vol n [S J L ] 

£dward I , Kino [h 1239, ? 1272, d 
130T) , was the son of Henrj III At fifteen he 
married Eleanor of Castile, and soon afterwaids 
his father gave him Casconj, Ireland, Biistol, 
and the march between the Dee and the 
Conwaj, where he had eaily experience of 
W elsh warfare He sided with his father at the 
time of the Parliament of Oxford, 1258, and 
was carefully watched the barons The 
party calling itself the bachelorhood of 
England Communitas bachelerise totius 
Anglise ’), which, in 1259, urged the baronial 
govemmentrj^ fulfil its promises, found a 
leader n;^ who acted probably in 

concert Simon against the council 

formedt|r$^u|^Pft This concert was soon 
broken, aplfils^rd joined his father’s side 
In 1 263 he^^dthe property of the Londoners 
deposited imife Temple, and seems to have 
been much hated throughout the kmgdom 
His rash pursuit of the Londoners f.t Lewes 
caused the defeat of the royal army He was 
kept in a kind of captivit;y until he escaped 
(Ma'^ , 126 q) fiom Heieford The same year 
he won the decisive victory of Evesham The 
pacification of the coun^ was due to his 
wisdom as much as to his energy While he 
was acti\e in reducing the strongholds of the 
Montfort party and m crushmg freebooters, 


1 

he successfully adyoc^taj a healing policy 
In 1270 he went teusade, and di^ 

tmguished himself by In 1 572 

he narrowly escapi^d |h|Bassination That 
same year his fathef and Edward 

was at once acknowledgbii as king He heard 
the news on his wa> home He landed m 
England, and was crowned ip 1274 Edward 
profited bj the tioubles of hi^ father’s reign 
He knew the needs of his people, and set him- 
self to meet them bj. good laws He worked 
not only for, but with his people, and thus 
was led to give to all alike their share in 
the work He was valiant and piudent, 
and, above all, faithful to his word From 
his education he had imbibed French tastes 
and thoughts They encouraged his love of 
power The legal turn of his mmd made 
him take advantage of subtleties which 
favoured his wishes , but what he had promised 
he fulfilled, at least to the letter, at any cost 
His kmgly pride, his love of Older, perl^ps, 
too, his love for his people, caused him to 
strive for the supremacy of England in this 
island Edward at once began to amend the 
evils of the civil wars In 1 275 his first Parlia- 
ment passed the First Statute of Westminster, 
reciting former good laws and usages , it also 
gi anted the king a payment for the export of 
wool and leather, the fiist legal origin of the 
customs [Olstoms ] As in many cases wrong- 
ful claims were upheld by might, a commis 
sion was appomted to inquire into men’s rights 
"When its report was made, the circuit judges 
were empoweied to issue a writ, declarmg the 
grounds upon which menheld their lands, levied 
toUs, &c Want of money caused the issue of 
a wilt compelhng aU who had £20 in land to 
be knighted, or pay a fine This increased 
the body of kmghts, and tended to merge the 
smaller feudal tenants in the great hodj of 
fi eeholders Another blow was gi\ en to feudal 
distinctions by the statute of Winchester 
This statute re-orgamsed the nati^ll force 
which had been constituted Sj th^^Jl^siz^ of 
Arms [Henry II], andmfdbit a!^^ns of 
keepmg order The qf il^feudal 

lords, and of the k:|^ aa ^h|ef of them, 
were preserved by theStatteiof Mortmain 
{De JRehgiosts), which feSaam ^ants of land 
to ecclesiastical bodies, for b^these grants the 
lord was robbed of his nghts This measure 
was provoked by an attempt of Archbishop 
Peckham to extend ecclesiastical privileges 
Edward, however, like Henry II , would have 
no such encroachments A statute called Qma 
Binptores^ made in 1290, which stopped a tenant 
from granting land, to be held of himself and 
not of his lord, had the same effect as the Statute 
of Moitmain as regards the rights of the king 
and other feudal lords Llewelyn, Prince of 
North Wales, who had been on the side of 
Earl Simon, was brought to submission m 
1276 His brother David was his enemy, and 
was favoured and rewarded by Edward The 
brothers were reconciled, and in 1282 rose 
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ag^imst the king Lleweljn was defeated 
and slain. David wa§ taken, and put to 
d4alh as a traitoz at Shi^wshury By the 
Stfatute of Ed^vard endea-v cured 

to introduce En^isE^law and organisation 
into that country^ ^jicJS^elsh war added to 
the king’s needs ^ %ulk of the revenue 
now came from personalty and cus- 

toms Pailiam®ni#y assemblies of difterent 
kinds were oftA called to make grants, 
until, in 1295, Edward called an assembly of 
the three estates of the realm, which have 
from that time been held necessary parts 
of Parliament [Parliament , Con\ ocation ] 
As representati-v es of the freeholders, and not 
the lesser tenants of the crown, sat as the 
third estate, Parliament expresses the success 
of the policy of Edward, which Dr Stubbs 
has defined as “the elimination of the doc- 
trine of tenure from political life ” To 
please the people, and so to gain mone>, 
Edward, in 1290, banished the Jews [Jevs ] 
On the failure of the heirs of William the 
Lion, Edward was called (1291), as overlord 
of Scotland, to settle the succession to the 
throne of that kingdom He decided in 
favour of John de Baliol Edward took the 
opportunity of definmg and increasmg the 
subordination of the Scotch king to the 
English ciowij He allowed appeals to be 
made to his court b> the Scotch barons 
agamst Baliol This soon caused war, and 
in 1296 Edward conquered Scotland, deposed 
Bahol, and ruled the kingdom as his own 
Meanwhile, Philip IV of Prance fraudu- 
lent!} seized on Gascony War followed, 
and the Scots looked for help from Prance 
A constitutional crisis now occurred m Eng- 
land Edward had made heavy demands on 
the wealth of the Church In obedience to a 
bull of Boniface VIII , Archbishop Winchelsey 
and the clerg} refused (1297) to pay any more 
taxes on their ecclesiastical revenue The 
king, in return, put them out of the protection 
of the The merchants were angry 

because^*^ kiim heavily taxed and seized 
their the disliked the whole 

policy di^Sd'vmlfc’d, pni& M essened their power , 
all classes w^iIUhu^T against the royal 
authorit} Edward Cj ^manded the Constable 
and Marshal toipaa a force to Gasconj, 
while he went to Flanders, and the> flatly 
refused The archbishop and the king were 
reconciled, and Edward set sail, but the 
attitude of affairs was so threatening that he 
was forced to grant the Confirmation of the 
Charters b} which he renounced taxation, 
direct and indirect, without the consent of the 
nation This great concession is an epoch in 
our constitution Edward loyally kept his 
word, and by the^ Articles upon the Charters 
(1300) confirmed it afresh Some irritation 
lingered in men’s minds, which was especiall} 
visible at the Parliament at Lincoln (1301) 
In consequence of his anger at the pro- 
ceedings at Lincoln, Edward, by agreement 


with the foreign merchants, levied some new 
customs, the origin of our impoiii duties, with- 
out consent of the Estates This, though 
quite against the spirit, was not contrar} to 
the letter, of his promise He also obtained 
from the Pope absolution from his word, but 
did not take advantage of it In these two 
matters alone did Edward seem to deal with 
his people with legal subtlet} 

In 1297 a re\ olt took place in the Lowlands 
under Wilham Wallace, who defeated the 
English near Stirlmg The levolt was 
crushed the next year by the defeat of Wal- 
lace at Palkirk The war, however, lingeied 
on until 1304 Meanwhile, peace was made 
with Prance, and Edward married ^Margaret, 
sister of Philip In 130 o Wallace was taken, 
and put to death Edward now fully annexed 
Scotland, and designed that it should send 
representatives to the English Parliament 
But in 1306, Robert Bruce, grandson of onq 
of the claimants in 1291, who up to this tune*' 
had adhered to Edward, revolted, killed the 
regent Com^n, and was crowned king at 
Scone Bruce was defeated by o£ 

Pembroke, but still remained unc||Q<|^es?ed 
Edward marched northwards against him, 
and on his march, died at Burgh^^by Sands, m 
1307, in his sixty-nmth }ear iQilibe perfectiO|i 
of the Parliamentary s} stem, the organis^[^Bi 
of the law courts, the great statutes which ho 
caused to be made, and the general progress Of 
the constitution, mark the reign as of the first 
importance They were the fruit of the 
wisdom, the legal genius, the patriotism and 
the good faith of the “greatest of the Plan 
tagenets,” as Edward I has been not ud- 
deservedl} styled 

Risbanger Ckjonicle Tnvet Annals Wa^ei 
ley Annals "Walter of Hemmgford Sist de 
Bebus Gestis Eduai d I II et HI (printed by 
Heam) Rotali Scotice (Record Commission) 
Stubbs Select Chaiteis Constitutional Sist 
and The Rally Flantagenets Freeman, Essays 
The Greatest of the Flantagenets Pauli E g 
lische Geschichto [W H ] 

Zadward IX , (5 1284, s 1307, d 

1327 P), was the fourth son of Edward I and 
Eleanor of Castile, but the death of his three 
elder brothers made him heir to the throne 
when an infant He received the title of 
Prmce of Wales m 1301 3^s®97 he was 

appomted regent m his f athec^^l^j^^a^tce, and 
in this capacity signed 
tmum In 1306 he was so^eMlffi^ighted 
by his father, whom he accompSS|d on his 
expedition to Scotland Dunn| "fois expedi- 
tion Edward I died, havmg onlus death-bed 
entreated fiis son not to recall Piers Gaveston, 
lus comrade and favourite, who had just been 
banished, and to continue the war against 
the Scots Both these requests, or ini unctions, 
were disregarded , the Scotch expemtion was 
abandoned, and Gaveston was not only re- 
called, but created Earl of Cornwall, and 
durmg the king’s absence in Prance made 
“custos’’ of the kingdom Prom this date 
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till 1312 the barons were struggling against 
the favourite and the king’s misgovemment 
In 1311 Edward consented to certain “ Ordi- 
nances, ’ which practically put the royal power 
into commission, and in 1312 Gaveston was 
seized by the barons, and put to death The 
revolution threw all power into the hands of 
Thomas of Lancaster and his confederates, who 
appomted ministers and settled the royal 
revenue without consulting the kmg The 
defeat at Bannockburn in 1314 destroyed 
what httle influence Edward possessed, and 
till 1321 Lancaster was supreme In this 
3 - ear Edward got a new favourite in the 
person of Hugh le Despencer, and the high- 
handed conduct of Lancaster ahenated many 
of the barons from him, so that in 1322 the 
king was able to get together a sufficient 
force to defeat him Lancaster was at once 
beheaded, the Ordinances of 1311 were re- 
pealed, and the baronial part} for the time 
crushed The latter part of the reign is 
obscure It would seem that the queen was 
3 ealous of xhe power of the Despencers , at 
all eventi, she intrigued with Eoger Mortimer 
now the leader of the barons, against her 
husband She had been sent over to France 
to arrange a dispute between her husband and 
her brother, ^d being followed by Mortimer 
and others, ^e collected troops, and landed 
in England, where she was joined by many 
of the barons The Despencers were executed 
and the king himself taken prisoner, and 
shortl} afterwards compelled to abdicate 
The fate of Edward is somewhat doubtful, 
though it IS generally accepted that he was 
murdered in Berkeley Castle on Sept 
1307 The character of Edward II was 
sl^ularly despicable He was devoid of self- 
control, firmness, and dignity, and spent 
his time in the society of favourites and 
parasites His leign is a miserable one, 
defeat and dfegrace abroad, treachery and 
misgo\emment at home nowhere can we 
find conduct that is praiseworthy The 
people, contrasting the irresolute and weak- 
minded king with his noble and brave father, 
were led to believe that he was no true 
son of Edward I , but a changehng, and 
not a voice was raised against his deposition 
Edward IIj«Jfj|f the weakest of the Plan- 
tagenets, mowed little of the vigour and 
capacity f^r<^Ofemment which distinguished 
most of hj^^umily “He had never,” s^s 
Dr Stubbs, shown himself sensible of me 
dignity and importance, much less of the 
responsibility, of kingship ” By his marriage 
with Isabella of France he had Awo sons, 
Edward and J ohn, and two daughteS, lEleanor 
and J oan 

Trofcelowe AnnaUs (Bolls Senes) Thomas 
de la Moor (Camden Society) The L%fe of 
JEdioaid n by the Monk of Malmesbnry 
(printed by Hearne 1731) Walter or Hemmg 
ford JECist de Kehus Gestis Sdward I ^ II ^et III 
(printed by Hearn^ a Adam of 

Mmmuth (Eng Hist Soc), Pauli, Bnglmhe 




GeschuMe Lmgsttd, Hxst o/ Bng Stubbs, 

Const Hist [b J L ] 

Edward HI , King {b Hov 13, 1312, 
8 Feb 1, 1327, d June 21, 1377), son *<4 
Edward II , was born at Windsor On the 
deposition of his father the } oung prince was 
appointed guardian of the kingdom (Oct 
1326), and crowned early the following year 
During his minority the go\ernment was 
entrusted to a council of regency, of which 
Henry of Lancaster was the chief The 
administration however, was leally usurped 
hy Queen Isabella and her favouiite, Roger 
Mortimer But the latter was unpopular 
with the baronage, and had incurred general 
dislike by the treat} negotiated with the 
Scots m 1328, by which the independence of 
Scotland was recognised In 1330 the king, 
who deeply resented Mortimer’s arrogance, 
found no difficult} in forming a powerful 
combination against the favourite Mortimer 
was accordingly seized at Nottingham, taken 
to the Tower (Oct 1330), and execufod a 
month afterwards , while the queen mother 
was imprisoned at Castle Rising, where she 
passed the remainder of her hte Hence- 
forward the government was in Edwaid’s 
own hands He immediately renewed the 
English attempts on Scotland, assisted Edwaid 
Bahol in his endeavour to drive out the 
Bruce dynasty in 1332, and invaded Scotland 
in 1333 In July of this year he inflicted a 
great defeat on the Scots at Halidon Hill, 
reduced the south of Scotland to submission, 
and caused Bahol to he proclaimed king of 
the portion beyond the Forth The country, 
however, was far from subdued, and Edward s 
nominee, Bahol, was diiven from his throne, 
and obhged to quit the country till restored 
by the English In 1336 Edward again led a 
great expedition nto Scotland, and ravaged 
all the south-east of the country Mean- 
while difficulties with France werA msing 
chiefly because of the disputes hetw^& P^rifep 
of Yalois and the Flemmgs, the interr^^fti^n 
to the Anglo Flemish trade,feand the aggres- 
sion of Philip on Aqu\taine^ Jn 133$ (JTSjy) 
Edward went to Flaruder^ engaged* in an 
aJhance with the popr^ chiefs who were 
opposed to their couf^;, and concluded a 
league with the Emperojf Louis V , who 
appointed him Vicar Gener^ of the Empire 
In the following year Edward advanced into 
France but the French retreated before him 
In 1340 the Enghsh fleet, commanded by the 
king, won a great naval battle over the 
French at Sluys, after which the army landed 
and laid siege to Tournay A truce was con- 
cluded for nine months and Edward suddenly 
returned to England to effect an administra 
tive revolution hy displacing the Chancellor 
and Treasurer, and impnsonmg several of the 
judges, under the impression that the cor- 
ruption of the chief officials of the govern- 
ment had prevented his receiving the proper 
return from the taxes Mistrusting clerical 
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influence, Edward appt^mted a layman, feir 
Bobert Bourohier, Chancellor The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Stiatford, came forward as the 
champion of constitutional liberties, and after 
violent dispute, Edward summoned a Parlia- 
ment, and in return l6r large grants agreed 
to confirm the privileges of the barons and 
clergy In Ocl;,, 1341, however, the king 
revoked the statute, confessing that “ he had 
dissembled as he ought ” owing to the pressure 
put upon him He did not renew his opera- 
tions in France till 1342, when he again led 
an expedition against France Nothmg 
effectual, however, was done till 1346, when 
Edward landed at La Hogue, in Hormandy, 
intending to ^oin the Fiemmgs But the 
Fiench king, with a large army, was between 
him and Flanders on the nght bank of the 
feeine By a feint upon Pans Edwaid crossed 
the river, and advanced towards the feomme, 
which he also crossed near Abbeville, and then 
won the great victory of Creoy (4ug 6, 1346) 
Advancing to Calais Edward blockaded the 
town, and captured it after a twelvemonth’s 
siege The exhaustion of his own kingdom 
was so gieat that the king was unable to 
follow up these successes, and returned to 
England after concluding a truce, which was 
renewed from time to time The war began 
afresh m 13o5 The kmg himself led an 
army from Calais but effected nothing, and 
was obliged to return home to repel a Scottish 
raid He advanced into Scotland, lajing 
waste the border distncts with great cruelty 
In Prance the campaign of the Black Prince 
in the south-west was signahsed by the 
splendid victory of Poictieis, and the capture 
of the French king, John (Sept 19, 1350) 
During the truce that followed, the Scottish 
king, David, taken prisoner at Seville’s Cross 
(Oct 17, 1346), was released, and peace was 
made with Scotland In 13o9 Edward agam 
invaded, France, and laid waste Champagne 
Ia| Jt^flO/lVIay 8) peace was made at Bretignj, 
English obtained Gascony and 
Glidil^ne, with the counties of Samtonge, 
IJpi^ord, Limoges, Cahors, besides Calais, and 
a Sum of tbrd^ fliiUion marks as ransom for 
the French king , The treat} , how ever, was 
not earned out, and the war continued at 
first in Bntanilyj and afterwards in the south, 
where Aquitaine and Guienne were graduall} 
re( overed h> tbt Fiench, so that at the end 
of Edward’s reign little remained of all his 
conquests hut Calais and Bordeaux 
The later years of Edward’s reign were 
passed in a state of partial retirement from 
public affairs Old before his time, and worn 
out hy the fatigues of his toilsome career, 
Edward resigned himself to the influence of 
his mistress, Alice Perrers, and allowed the 
government to he largel} earned on h} John 
of Gaunt Of the stiuggles between the 
baronial and clerical parties, and between 
the reforming party in the Good Parliament, 
who looked |o the Black Prmce, and the 


Lancastrians, the king was an almost passive 
spectator In 1376 Edward the Black Prmce 
died, and the king was called upon hy the 
Parliament to take action against papal and 
clerical encroachments Ihis, however, he 
refused to do The following "^ear saw the 
influence of the Lancastrians restored, and a 
Parliament elected under their influence, 
which re\ersed all the measures of the Good 
Parliament In 1377 the old king, who 
had now lost all consideration and influence, 
died almost alone, having been deserted 
by neail} all his relati\es and attendants 
before his death The splendid militar} 
exploits of Edward’s reign in later times 
threw a false glamour round his reign But 
though military glor} was the ambition of 
his hfe, there is httle reason to credit him 
with much skill as a geneial His successes 
were due to the splendid fighting material 
at his command rather than to his strategical 
or tactical ability Nor can he be said to 
meriT} the name of statesman He was 
neither great as an admmistratoari^or a legis 
lator His financial management “^as so had 
that he was constant!} o\eiwhe]4afiifl bj debt 
his conquests were transieAjj afltl ill-con- 
ceived , and he altogether failed to realise the 
graaity of the constitutional and social crisis 
w hich was coming to a head in his reign 
though anxious to shine as the ideal champion 
of chivalr} , he was both cruel and treacherous 
Eobert of Avesbury Chronxole fliriuted by 
Hearne) Knyghton (printed in Twysden Senp 
taes Decem Walter of Hemingford De Reh 
Gest Ed I II f et III Prois&arfc CUromcle 
useful for the battles of the French campaigns 
but not to be considered a thoroughly trust 
worthy historical narrative Jehan .le ai. 
Ckioniqves W Longman Eduaid III Pear- 
son, England tii the tomieenih Ceniuxy Paflli, 
Enylische Geschichte Freeman Essays {1st 
Series) [S J L ] 

Edward TV (^ Sept , 1442, s June 29, 
1461, d Ap 9, 1483), the son of Richard, Duke 
of York, and Cicely Neville, sister of Richard, 
Earl of Salisbury, was bom in the castle 
of Rouen, when his lather was Governor of 
France He w as brought up b} Sir Richard 
Crofte, in the castle of Ludlow When the 
Duke of York advanced his claim to the 
crown in 1460, the young Earl of March was 
sent to gather troops on the Welsh borders 
There he heard the news of father’s 
defeat and death at Wakefield on Dec 21 
He hastened northwards, hut wms pursued hy 
Jasper, Eail of Pembroke, on whom he turned, 
and inflicted a crushing defeat at Mortimer’s 
Cross, near Wigmore, on Feb 2, 1461 The 
ad\ance 6f Queen Margaret’s lawless northern 
troops excited the fear of the Londoners 
Edward, theiefore, on marfhing to London, 
was hailed as king on March 4 Joined 
bi his cousin Richard, Earl of Warwick, he 
h istened northwards, and met the Lancastrian 
army at Towton, where he won a blood} 
battle on March 29 He rdtumed to London, 
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and was crowned on June 29 The Parlia- 
ment, which met in Novemher, recognised 
Edward IV as sncceeding to the rights of 
Bichard II , and attainted Henry VI of high 
treason The youth, the handsome appear- 
ance, the geniahty, and the practical vigour 
of Edward IV made him at once popular, 
and gave every expectation of a prosperous 
reign Queen Margaret, with foreign help, 
still held out in Northumberland, but the 
victories of Hedgelej Moor and Hexham in 
1464, and the capture of Henrj- VI in 1465, 
seemed to secure Edw aid IV on the throne, 
and the Commons recognised the fact by 
granting him tunnage and poundage for Me 
But the 5 oung king imperilled his position 
bj an imprudent marriage with the Lady 
Ehzabeth Grey of Groby, the widowed 
daughter of a Lancastrian baron, Richard 
Woodville, Lord Rivers, who had married 
Jaeguetta of Luxemburg, widow of his former 
ma^f, the Luke of Bedford This marriage 
displeased the Earl of Warwick and the 
Nevilles, \yho had planned a Burgundian or 
Erench alL^ce, which would haie secured 
Edward tin one from foreign attacks in 

aid of the l!kncastrians The marriage was 
celebrated secretly in May, 1464, and was not 
declared till Sept 29 Soon Edward IV 
^hotved an intention of raismg his wife’s 
relations to power as a counterpoise to the 
Nevilles, who tried to keep him dependent on 
themselves The breach between the king 
and the Earl of Warwick rapidly widened, 
and in 1467 there was an open rupture 
Warwick wished ^of^n alliance with France, 
bi^t Edward IV itoied to Burgundj, and 
promised the hand, of his sister Margaret to 
ih®* young Luke Charles the Bold. The 
l^g’s brother, the Luke of Clarence, followed 
the usual policy of the heir presumptive, and 
sided with Warwick The hopes of thjp 
Lan«astrians revived Edward IV ’s popu- 
laiity had gone, and m 1469 there was a 
rising in the north of discontented peasantry, 
led by Robm of Redesdale ” The Luke of 
Clarence declared his alliance with the Earl 
of Warwick by marrj’ing his daughter 
Isabella Warwick and Clarence 3 oinedthe 
malcontent Commons in pressing for reforms 
Edward IV was unprepared for resistance, 
and was made prisoner by Archbishop Neville 
But Warwick saw that a division between 
the Yorkistb meant the success of the Lancas 
tnans EdVard IV was released, and a 
pacification was made In March, 1470, ^ere 
was a rising m Lincolnshire, headed by Sir 
Robert Wells, which Edward IV put down 
with promptitude and sternness At the same 
time he gained proofs that Warwick and 
Clarence were plotting against him They 
fied to France, and entered into negotiations 
with Queen l^Iargaret Edward IV showed 
unexpected carelessness, and when, in Sept , 
1470, Warwick landed in England, Edward 
IV was not prepared to meet him Fmdmg 


himself deserted onf^very side, he fled to 
Flanders, and a LancasJjrian restoration was 
easily accomplished Gathering a few troops, 
Edward IV landed on March 14, 1471, ^.t 
Ravenspur, where Henry of Lancaster had** 
landed m 1399 Like him, he declared at 
first that he had only con%e to claim his an- 
cestral possessions, the ducl^ of York Soon 
he was proclaimed kig^, and picssed on to 
Coventry, where Warwick was stationed 
Warwick, adtised by Clarence to await his 
arrival with reinforcements, refused to give 
battle Clarence betrayed his father-m-law 
and joined his brother, who hastened to Lon- 
don Warwick pursued, and a bloody battle 
was fought at Barnet on Easter Lay (Apiil 14, 
1471), in which Warwick was slam The 
'snctoiious kmg then turned against Queen 
Margaret, who had landed at We;^ mouth He 
overtook her forces at Tewkesbury , where he 
again conquered on May 4th, and treated his 
capti\es with ruthless severity On May 21&t 
Edward IV returned in tnumph to LoniJon, 
and on the same mght Henry VI died in the 
Tower Edward IV was now nd of his 
enemies The Lancastrian claimants weie 
destroyed, the powerlul nobles had fallen, 
Edward IV was secure upon the throne, the 
people were weary of war, and there was no 
one to oppose the will of the king Edvard 
IV used his victory as a means of extortion 
He gathered large sums of money, and his 
obsequious Parliament granted him large 
supplies He obtained money by benevolences, 
and was a skilful beggar One day he called 
on a nch widow, who gave him £20 for his 
pretty face, and doubled the sum when he 
gave her a kiss The professed object for 
which he gathered money was a war against 
France He allied himself with Charles of 
Burgundy, and revived the old claim of 
Edward III on the Fiench crown In July , 
1475, he led an arm\ to Calais The ex^ic-* 
dition was a failure The Luke of ^ 

was engaged elsewhere, and did not joirLMm> 
He sent him a message to ad\ance t(r7St 
Quentm , when Edward IV amved there^^ 
was greeted by a fire fioim^e walls In- 
dignant at such treatment, ne listened toiho 
overtuies of Louis XI , who was willmg to 
pay a large sum for the friendship of England 
The English nobles were open to l|ie biibes of 
France, and a truce for was con- 

cluded, on condition thal’’;ati|S XI paid 
75,000 crowns, gave Edward IT. a pension of 
50 000 crowns, and betrothed the Lauphin to 
Edward IV ’s daughter Ehzaoeth The two 
kings met, Aug 29th, on the bridge of 
Pecquigny, which was divided by a lattice- 
work mto two halves There the peace was 
sworn, and Edward IV returned inglorious 
to England Edward IV ’s policy of peace 
was, however, wise for England Commerce 
flourished, and the king himself was a success- 
ful merchant He wuss given to pleasure, and 
loved magnificence# court was disturbed 
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by tbe quarrels of his Vothers, the Dukes of 
Clarence and Grioucester Clarence was way- 
ward, and at last Edward lY resolved to rid 
himself of his troublesome brother Before a 
Parliament, which was summoned in 1478, 
Edward IV accused Clarence of many offences, 
chiefly of plotting with the Lancastrians in 
1470 Clarence wj^s attainted, and met his 
death m the Tower jFor the next five years 
there was no Parliament Edward IV pre- 
ferred to raise monej b;^ stretching his pre- 
rogative to the utmost The di&tuibed state 
of Scotland under James III gave Edward 
IV some hope of extending his power in that 
direction, and the Duke of Gloucester was 
sent with an army to help the Duke of Albany 
against the Scottish liig No permanent 
result was gamed Nor was Edward IV 
more successful in his scheme for founding a 
strong dynasty by means of family alliances 
He projected marriages for his daughters, but 
they all failed Louis XI of France did not 
abicfe by the Peace of Pecquignj, but in 
1483 contracted the Dauphin to Margaret of 
Austria, rejecting the marriage with Eliza- 
beth of England Edward IV was stung by 
the feeling that he was regarded as an up- 
start by the courts of Europe He showed 
signs of again reviving his mihtary schemes, 
but was seized by an illness, the result of 
evil living, and died on April 9, 1483, in his 
foity-first year He was a favourer of learned 
men, cultivated, and magnificent His per- 
sonal quahties made him popular to the end 
But he was cruel, extortionate, and profligate 
The death of Claience shows that he was 
without natural feeling, and had ah the cold- 
heartedness of a selfish libertine In the 
wickedness of his pnvate character he is 
rivalled only by John amongst the kings of 
England 

Tke best contemporary autbonties axe Wfiliam 
of "Worcester John Walworth EobertPabyan 
PhiJipiiedeCommines , The Faston Letters (with. 
Ml* Gairdners valuable introductions) Later 
■vmterss — Habinarton Life of JEdwa<id IV in 
•BTemietti Lmgaxd Hist ofEnq Pauli Enghsche 
^es&hichte, vol v Stubbs, Const Hist 
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Edward V,^Kino (5 Nov 4, 1470,^ 
April 9 — June 22, 1483, d 1483), the eldest 
son of Edwaid IV , was created Pnnee of 
Wales in 1471# and in 1479 Earl of Pem- 
broke Ijfi 148# liiQ was sent to Ludlow, m 
the Welsh Mar^B, being under the guar- 
dianship of hisf uncle, Earl Rivers, and at- 
tended by other members of the WoodviHe 
party He was at Ludlow when his father 
died, and almost immediately set out for 
London On April 29 he reached btony 
Stratford, where he was met the next day by 
the Duke of Gloucester, who had arrested 
Loid Rivers and Lord Richaid Grey at 
Northampton The king renewed his 
journey under Gloucester’s charge, and 
reached London on May 4 The Council 
seems toha\e already rec^igpsed Richard as 
Hist— 14 


Protector, and the coronation was fixed for 
June 22 The >oung kmg vas lodged m the 
Tower, his mother havmg taken sanctuary at 
Westminster on hearing of the arrest of 
Rivers and Grey On June 13 Hastings was 
arrested and executed, and about the same 
time Rivers and Grey weie beheaded at Pon- 
tefract, whither they hud been taken by 
Richard’s orders Shortly after this the 
queen was compelled to deh\er up the joung 
Duke of York to Richard, who sent him to 
jom his bi other in the Tower The king’s 
deposition seems now to have been deter- 
mined upon On June 22, Dr Shaw, bi other 
of the Lord Mayor, dehvered a sermon at 
Paul s Cross, m winch he msisted that 
Edward V and his brother were illegitimate, 
Edward IV ha\nng been married, or at all 
events betrothed, to Lady Eleanor Butler 
previously to his marriage with Ehzabeth 
%Voodville On the 25th a deputation of 
nobles and citizens of London Tvaited On 
Richard, offering him the crown, which he 
accepted, and the next day began to reign as 
Richard III Mea,nwhile, the t^o >oung 
pnnees remained m the Tower, where, at 
some time between June and October, they 
were certainly put to death by their uncle s 
orders The mystery in which this crime 
was mvolved has led many writers to doubt 
whether the murder actually took place, but 
it must be remembered that even on the sup- 
position that Richard, Duke of York escaped, 
Edward must have been murdered, and it 
would have been the height of folly for 
Richard III to have put one of his nephews 
to death and allowed the other to escape 
Nor are the murderers hkely to have done 
their work so badly as to have suffered the 
escape of a boj , who, even if not taken by sur 
prise, would ha\ e been utterly unable to resist 
them Mr Gairdner, who has thoroughly 
mvestigated the whole circumstances of the 
case, sums up the details of the murder thlis 
“borne time after Richaid had set out on 
his progress (August, 1483), he sent a mes- 
senger named John Green to Sir Robert 
Brackenbur^ , the Constable of the Tower, 
commanding him to put his two ;)oung 
nephews to death This order Brackenbury 
would not obej , and Green returned to his 
master at Warwick Richard was greatly 
mortified, but sent one Sir James Tyrell to 
London, with a wairant to Brackenbury to 
deliver up to him for one night all the keys 
of the Tower Tyrell thus took the place 
mto his keeping, and engaged the sei vices of 
Miles Foiest, one of those who kept the 
prince’s chamber, and John Dighton, his own 
gioom, to carr> out the wishes of the tyrant 
These men entered the chamber when the 
two unfortunate lads weie asleep, and 
smothered them under pillows then having 
called Sir James to see the bodies, buned 
them at the foot of a staircase ” The details 
of the murder were obtamed from a confession 
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made by feir James Tyrell in 1502, when 
he was imprisoned m the Tower on a charge 
of treison, and there is no reason for doubt- 
ing its substantial accuracy , in addition to 
which, the story was corroborated by a dis- 
covery made in the reign of Charles II, 
when, under the staiicase leading to the 
chapel in the White Tower, the skeletons of 
two j oung lads, whose apparent ages agreed 
with those of the unfortunate prmces, were 
found buried 

Holinslied CTit onicle<3 Hall Chiomclea More 
Life oj Edward V J Gaiidner Beign of RioIum d 
lir Miss Hasted Richai d IIF , and the essay- 
on Richard III m Pauh Aufsatze zm EnglischeifL 
QeschicJite [S J L ] 

Edward VX (5 Oct 12, 1538, s Jan 28, 
1547, ^ June 21, 15o3), was the son of Heniy 
YIII and Jane Seymour, and was bom at 
Hampton Court He was carefully educated 
under the attention of reforming divines, and 
became a zealous adherent of the new views of 
religion By the will of Henry VIII he 
succeeded to the throne under the regency 
of a council of sixteen members, most of whom 
were Reformers and, in defiance of the will, 
the king’s uncle, Edward Seymour, Earl of 
Hertford, afterwards Duke of Somerset, ob 
tamed for himself the title of Protector, with 
the practical control of the government In 
religious matters the > oung king was wilhng 
to second the reforming projects of Cranmer, 
and wilhi^ly assented to the publication of 
tdhe new LRurgy ifirthe Prater Book of lo49, 
and the Act of Umtonuty As early as 1642 
a plan had been set on foot for the mamage 
of Edward with the infant Princess Mary of 
Scotland , and it was partly in order to force 
tths marnage upon the Scots that Someiset 
tfiidefrtook the expedition m 1549, which cul- 
minated in the fruitless victory of Pinkie 
The ill-success of Somerset’s pohey, both ^ 
h6me and foieign afiaiis, brought about Ms 
fall'* The king, who had chafed at the 
studious and retired life to which the Pro- 
tector compelled him, easily yielded to the 
influence of the Earl of Warwick, afterwards 
Duke of Northumberland, and was probablj 
no unwiUmg actor in the senes of events 
which established the lattei s ascendency 
Edward, though, as his hterary remains show, 
he now took a hv ely interest in public a:ffairs, 
was still studious and much interested in reli- 
gious matters In 1 5o2 Cranmei issued arensed 
Liturgy, known as the Second Prayer Book of 
King Edward VI , and the Forty -two Articles, 
which were of a thorougMy Protestant 
tendency [Articles ] Meanwhile Edward’s 
health was faxhng He was always dehcate 
and his health, it is said, had been greatly 
in-jured by Warwick’s removal of him to 
Windsor m 1550 Convinced of the necessity 
of preserving the Protestant settlement, he 
allowed himself to be persuaded by North- 
umberland to alter the settlement of the 
crown as arranged in Henry VIII ’s will, and 


to make a will excludijug Maiy and Elizabeth 
fiom the succession in favour of Lady Jane 
Grey, the daughter of Henry’s niece, Frances, 
Countess of Suffolk, and daughter-in-law of 
Northumberland, which was subscribed by 
the Privy Council, June 21, 1553 Then 
Edward failed rapidly, and on July 6 died, 
Northumberland being supposed by many 
people to have hastened the end by poison 
Theie is, however, no authentic evidence to 
confirm the suspicion Edwaid would seem 
to have had much of the Tudor talent and 
some of the Tudor vices He gave signs that 
he might have become arbitrary and despotic 
His abilities were considerable He was an ac- 
complished scholar for his age, and his writings 
show a sagacity altogether bey ond his years, 
and giving great promise for the future 

NichoUs Literacy Emams of EcJwa'id VI, 
1857 Tytler Hist of Eng undei Edwa) d VI 
Fronde, Hist o/J5ng,vols iv and v 
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Edward the Athellsg (d 1057) «was 
the son of Edmund Ironside, and on the death 
of his father, in 1017, he was sent first to 
Sweden, and afterwards to Hungary Here 
he lived under the protection of King Stephen, 
whose niece, Agatha, he married In 10 o5 
Edward the Confessor sent for him as being 
the nearest heir to the throne, and Edward 
came to England in 10o7, but died almost 
immediately after he had landed He left 
three children— Edgar the Atheling, Mar- 
garet, and Christina 

Anglo Saxon Chron Freeman, Not man C(mr 
quest 

Edward the Black Prince {b 1330, d 
1376) was the eldest son of Edward III and 
of Phihppa, and was born at Woodstock, 
June 15, 1330 He was created Duke of 
Cornwall in 1337, and Prince of Wales in 
1343 When only sixteen years of age he 
was in nominal command of one of the 
divisions of the English army at Orecy, and 
throughout the French wars he played an 
important part In 1355 he commanded the 
army which invaded south-eastern Prance 
He maiched from Bordeaux through Langue- 
doc, bunung and destroying the towns and 
villages, and converting the whole country 
into a desert The next year he marched 
northwards, and was met by a gieat army 
under King John near Poicticrs, wheie 
(Sept 19, 13o6) the Black Prince won a 
splendid victory In 1361 he married Joan, 
the “Fair Maid of Kent,” and in 1362 wis 
created Duke of Aquitaine, and received as his 
patrimony the possessions of the English crown 
in the south of France, the government of 
which he assumed m 1 363 In 1367 he under- 
took an expedition into Spain, to assist Don 
Pedro of Castile in regaining the throne of 
which he had been depnv ed by Henry of Tras- 
tamare, aided by the French Assisted by 
a large body of the Free Companies, he ciossed 
the Pyrenees at thahead of 30,000 men, and 
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at Navarretft the Black Prince won the third 
of his great victories, and completely de- 
feated Pedro’s rival, Pnnce Henry, with 
his French allies under Du G-ueschn But 
the prince’s army rapidly wasted away hy 
sickness, and with his own health fatally 
impaired, he was compelled to recross the 
Pyienees On the breaking out of war once 
moie between England and France in 1369, 
Edward took Limoges by storm, and merci 
lesslj put to death all the inhabitants, with- 
out distinction of age or sex In 1371 he re- 
turned to England, and began to take a 
prominent part in English politics as the 
champion of the constitutional pohey against 
the corrupt court and Lancastrian partj He 
took a large share in originating the measures 
of the “ Good Parhament ” of 1376, though 
by his death (June 8 of that year) the work 
was to a great extent undone The prince 
was d gallant soldier, but his victories were 
probably due to the great superiority of his 
troc^s over the enemy more than to his own 
generalship Though full of the spunous 
knight errantr j of the daj , he was mercilessly 
cruel in his campaigns But m his later 
years he showed some understanding of the 
political difficulties in England, and was very 
popular with the Commons 

Froissart Ch'ionicle JehanleBel, 

Pauli Det Sekwa'ize Pixnz 1869 Pearson B.%st 
of Eng vnFowte^thCmtury Longman Ed jomd 
jn [S J L] 

Edward, son of Henry VI {b 1453, d 
1471), was the only child of the king by Mar- 
garet of An] ou In 1454 he was created Prmce 
of Wales , the Yorkists asserting that he was 
either a bastard or a changehng After the 
battle of Towton, he accompanied his mother 
to Scotland In 1470 he married Anne 
Neville, daughter of the Earl of Warwick 
In 1471 he fell m the battle of Tewkesbury, 
or was put to death immediately afterwards , 
but the story that he was stabbed by Jlichard 
of Gloucester rests on no good authority 

Edward, son of Eichard III (J 1473, d 
1484), was the only ctnld of this kmg and 
Anne NeviUe In 1477 he was created Earl 
of Salisbury, and in 1483 Pnnce of Wales 
and Earl of Chester, and appointed Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland In February, 1484, 
the members of the two houses of Parliament 
took an oath to Support his succession to the 
throne, but two months afterwards he died 

Edwin (Eadwine), Kmg of Northumbna 
(016 — 633), was the son of Ella, Kmg of 
Heira Having been exiled by Ethelfred, he 
took refuge with Redwald of East Anglia 
Aiter the death of Ethelfred, he obtamed 
possession of the two kingdoms of Beira and 
Bernicia, the sons of Ethelfred having fled to 
Scotland He conquered the little Bntish 
kingdom of Elmet, obtained suzerainty over 
Man and Anglesey, extended his kmgdom to 
the Firth of h orth, and founded Edinburgh, 


which deri\es its name from lum His most 
powerful rival was Cwichelm of Wessex, who 
attempted his assassination This project 
failed, and Edwin defeated him m 626 , but 
Penda having made Mercia independent of 
Northumbna, m alliance with the Bntish 
prmce Caed walla, defeated and slew Edwin at 
Heathfield m 633 Edwm’s leign is chiefly 
important for the conversion of Northumbna 
to Christiamtv His second wife was Ethel- 
burh, daughter of Ethelbert of Kent, who 
brought with her Paulmus the bishop, and 
their influence, aided by Edwm’s escape from 
assassination and his victory over the West 
Saxons, was the means of his com ersion He 
was baptised at York by Paulmus, who was 
made the hrst archbishop of that see bo 
great was the peace and tranquillity of 
Northumbria under Edwin, that it was said 
that a woman with her new-born babe might 
ha\e travelled from sea to sea without sus- 
taining injury 

Bede Ecclesiobtical Etstoiy 

Edwy (Eadvig), KI^G (955 — 969), was 
the son of Edmund, and succeeded to the 
throne on the death of his uncle, Edred 
The account of his reign m the Anglo^ 
Saxon Chomcle is extremely meagre, and 
subsequent writers who attempt to supply 
details eiidently wiite with strong prejudide 
What we can gather for certain is that 
his brother Edgar was appointed sub-kmg 
of Northumbna and Mercia, thaf^in 957 he 
made himself practically independent of 
Edwy , that he w as the en^y ot Bunstan, and 
the vigorous opponent of his pohey, and that 
of the ecclesiastical reformers Bis marriage 
with Elgiva was uncanonical, and seems tb 
ha\e occasioned general discontent In 958 
Odo, the archbishop, divorced them, and the 
next y ear Edwy died — whether murdered or 
laol it IS impossible to decide Ethelward tells 
us that he was called hy the common people 
the second Pankalus, meaning all beautiful,” 
and that he w as “ much beloved ” On the 
other hand, John of Wallingford, a thirteenth 
century chronicler, say s of Edwy “ He loi cd 
the peace of this world, which panders to all 
Mces, and is the mere ape of virtue, and to 
it he limited his tastes For he was given to 
the pleasures of the flesh, was negligent, lo\ ed 
only those who favoured his excesses, and 
hated the good ’ This is a fair specimen of 
the way he is spoken of hy the monkish 
lustonans, who, having taken Bunstan as 
their hero, naturally regarded Edwy as the 
type of all that is bad, the king evidently 
opposed “ the policy which strove everywhere 
to substitute monks for secular canons” 

[Bc^STAN■ ] 

Anglo Saxon Chi on 

Egbert, Kmg of the West Saxons (800 — 
836), was bom about 775 On the death of 
Cynewulf, he laid claim to the throne, but 
Bnhtic was elected, and he fled to Ofla, King 
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of Mercia TTiitlier the vengeance of his 
rival followed him, and he took refuge at the 
court of Charles the Great A close friend- 
ship arose "between the two, and Egbert 
modelled his career on that of his benefactor 
In the year that Charles was crowned Em 
peror at Rome, Egbert, in his absence, was 
elected, on the death of Bnhtio, to the thione 
of Wessex He returned to England, and at 
once set himself to win for himself a 
supenoiitv o\er the island, as Charles had 
established a dominion on the Contment 
The greater part of his reign was spent in a 
struggle with Mercia, a contest which began 
before his return to assume the crown, and 
culminated in a great victory over Beomwulf 
at Ellandune (823), after which he annexed 
the little kingdoms which had become Mercian 
dependencies, and four years later the great 
kingdom itself was reduced The smaller 
kingdoms ot East Anglia, Kent, Essex, and 
Sussex had previously submitted to him with- 
out a blow, and shortly afterwards Northum- 
bria, a prey to internal dissensions, owned his 
o\ erlordship, and was allowed, like East 
Anglia and Mercia, to retain her Ime of 
sovereigns as subordmate kings Ha\mg 
thus founded the kingdom of England, for 
which, in acknowledgment of his high 
position, he was deservedly honoured in the 
Chiofneles with the title of Bretwalda, 
Egbert set himself to reduce the Welsh, and 
was as successful as he had previously been 
over the Celtic inhabitfiints of Cornwall Over 
the Celts north of the Bee, however, his 
power did not prevail In this year he 
assumed the title of Meco Anglomm^ but he 

5 >r, like Charles, ventured to aspire to 
enal honours Towards the end of 
ert’s reign an old enemy, the Banes, 

^ J^egan to re appear They harassed the 
^ coupjjry terribly , and on one occasion defeated 
t^ king in battle In 835, however, he wM 
over them and the Cornish Welsh a great 
battle at Hengestesdun, which for the time 
checked their invasions Though it is hardiy 
possible to gain a clear idea of Egbert’s 
personality, there can be no doubt that he 
had in him the elements of a gredt ruler , he 
was almost uniformly successful in war, and 
display ed a wise moderation in confining his 
efforts to the acquisition of a gieat inde- 
pendent monarchy’- 

Jluglo SaaOTi CJiion Lappenberg Anglo 
Saxon Kings Robertson Mist E’^says Free 
man. Not mail Conquest [L 0 fe ] 

EgfredCEcopRiTH), Kmg of Northumbria 
(670 — 68o), was the son and successor of 
Oswy The chief interest of his reign lies 
in his relations with ht Wilfred (q v ) He 
was defeated by EtheMred, and compelled to 
restore Lindsey He undertook an expedi- 
tion against Ireland where he is said to have 
behaved with great cruelty, and after having 
conquered Cumberland, he was slain by the 
Piets at the battle of Nectansmere (68o) 


Eldon, JoHv Scott, 1st Earl {b 1751, 
d 1838), was born of humble parents at New- 
castle-on-Tyme At school he evinced such 
remarkable ability as to awaken the interest 
of a wealthy neighbour, who assisted in send- 
mg him to Oxford He obtained a fellowship 
at University College, and was called to the 
bar in 1 7 76 He ro&e i apidly , and was assisted 
by the friendship of Loid Thurlow, who re- 
cognised his ahihty, and in 1783 procured his 
election for the borough of Weoblv In Par- 
hament he warmly opposed Fox s East India 
Bill, and on Pitt’s accession to office, gave 
him really important support, when suppoi t was 
badly needed by the young Premier In 1788 
bis services were rewarded bv his appointment 
as Solicitor General In 1793 he became 
Attorney -General, and m that office he found 
ample employment in the pioseoutions which 
were shortly afterwaids instituted against 
Horne Tookeand other supposed revolutionary 
characters In 1799 he succeeded Eyre as 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, ^nd 
was raised to the peerage as Baron Eldon 
When Pitt, two y’-ears afterwards, resigned on 
the Catholic Question, Lord Eldon accepted 
the Great Seal at the king’s express desire, 
and while holding that office he gamed the 
entire confidence of George III , and became 
his most intimate fnend and adviser On the 
accession to power o| Fox and Loid Gren 
ville he resigned, and made room for Lord 
Erskine, but again became Lord Chancellor 
in April, 1807 For the next twenty years 
he remained in unmterrupted possession of 
the woolsack He warmly took the part of 
the Buke of loik in 1809, and vigorously 
opposed alike any relaxation in the seventies 
of the penal code and any concessions to the 
Roman Catholics On the question of Re- 
gency, m 1811, Lord Eldon incurred very 
waim censure from Lord Grey, for having on 
several occasions forged the king’s signature, 
when the kmg was himself incapable of 
signing his name On the Pnnee of Wales 
becoming Regent, Lord Eldon soon ingratiated 
himself with his new master by taking a very 
decided pait against the Piincess Caroline, 
and thus rendered himself very unpopular 
In 1814 he became an object loi the ven- 
geance of the mob in the Corn Law Riots, 
and narrowly escaped personal \iolence when 
his house was attacked As the outcry for 
Catholic Emancipation became stronger. Lord 
Eldon more strongly than ever opposed the 
measure, and was greatly disappointed at the 
admission of Canmng to the cabinet on Lord 
Castlereagh’s death When Canning became 
Prime Mmister (1827) he resigned the seal to 
Lord Ly ndhurst He nev er held office again, 
though to the very last he continued to oppose 
the measures of the Whigs, especially the 
Repeal of the Test Act As a judge, Lord 
Eldon holds high rank, and contributed much 
towards making our sjstem of equity into 
a perfect whole Sir H Marne calls him 
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the first of our eqmtj judges who, instead 
of enlarging the jurisprudence of his court 
by indirect legislation, devoted himself 
through life to explainmg and harmonismg 
it ” His great fault was his hesitation in 
deciding cases, the result being an enormous 
increase m the cost of litigation and a general 
feeling among the public that Chmcery pro- 
ceedings weie interminable But the country 
owes a debt of gratitude to him for having in- 
stituted the office of Vice-Chancellor, and thus 
relie-vmg the stagnation on the Chancery side 

Twiss Life of Eldon Campbell Lives of the 
Chmcelloj s S Walpole Hist of Eng Ji om 1825 
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Eleanor of Aquitaine 1122, d 
1204) was the daughter of William, Count 
of Poitou, and heiress not merely to that 
province, but also to Sainton ge, Auvergne, 
Perigord, Angoumois, Guienne, and G-ascony 
In 1137 she was married to Louis VII of 
Frahce, thereby uniting the south with the 
north of Franc e With him she went on the 
Second Crusade, and her conduct on the 
expedition and subsequently was so light, 
that m llo2 she was duorced from Louis, 
though the nominal ground for the separation 
was consanguinity In the same year she 
married Henry of Anmu who, two years 
later, became King of England From him 
she became gradually estranged, and in 1173 
encouraged her sons to rebel against their 
father, for which she was seized and impn 
soned, and remained in captivity, with but 
short inter\aL, for sixteen years On her 
husband’s death she was released by Eichard, 
and made regent of the kingdom in his ab- 
sence and during his reign she did all in her 
power to repress the ambition of John and 
thwart the designs of Philip Augustus She 
collected the lansom for Eichard, and herself 
conveyed it to Germany At Eichard’s death, 
she came forward again as Johns chief 
adviser She used her influence to exclude 
Arthur, and took command of the army that 
reduced Anjou to submission and subsequently 
went to Spam to fetch her grand-daughter, 
Blanche of Castille 1 o the last moment of 
hei life she w as engaged in political afi:airs, 
ind shorth before her end was strl^ mg hard 
to keep to their allegiance the English baions, 
while Philip Augustus was attacking Hor- 
mandy 

Benedict of Peterboroug’h Chronicle (Eolls 
Senes) Lyttelton Life of Hem y II 

Eleanor of Britanny (c? 1241) was the 
daughter of Geoffrey Plantagenet and Con- 
stance, Duchess of Bntanny After the death 
of hei brother Arthur, she inhented his claim 
to the English crown, but was kept a prisoner 
by John m Bristol Castle, where she remained 
for many’- years, till she was permitted to letire 
to the nunnery at Amesbury 

Eleanor of Castile 1290), wife of 
Edvvard I , was the sister of Alfonso IV of 


Castile At her marriage with Edward in 
1254, her brother renounced his pretensions 
to Gascony She accompanied her husband 
on his crusade, and legend said sa-v ed his life 
by sucking the poison from his wound, and 
was crowned with him in August, 1274 Her 
amiable character made her greatly beloved 
by the people If the least complaint of 
oppression came anyhow to her ears, she en- 
deavoured to redress the wrong, and her 
large revenues were so administered that no 
oppression by her officers was possible On 
her way to join her husband on his expedi- 
tion to Scotland, she died at Grantham in 
November, 1290 Her body was convey ed to 
Westmirstei, and at each place where the 
funeral procession halted a richly -caned 
cross was erected Thirteen in all of these 
crosses were raised, but only three, those at 
Northampton, Geddmgton, and Waltham, 
lemain 

Strickland Lives of the Queens of England 

Eleanor of Provence, Gueex (if 1291), 
wife of Henry III , was the daughter of 
Eaymond Berengei , Count of Provence The 
marriage of Henry and Eleanor took place in 
1236, and the young queen almost imme- 
diately obtained a complete ascendency o\er 
her husband, which she used for the purpose 
of ad\ancing her friends and relatives Her 
uncle, Boniface of bavoy, was mad^ Arch- 
bishop of Canterbur\, and other important 
offices were conferred dihthe queen’s numeious 
relatives, who drained the land by their ra- 
pacity and extortion Still, the Provencal 
mainage was not without its good results 
Provence was at this time the most cultured 
state in Europe , literature and the airfcs 
flourished, and the court was the chosen resii 
dence of the troubadours and scholars of 
Europe Some of this culture found its way 
into England, but it hardly compensated for 
the great unpopularity which this influx of 
foreigueis brought on the king and queen 
A quarrel with the citizens ot London on 
account of a heavy duty which she insisted 
they should pay her as queen on all ships 
unladed at Q,ueenhithe, and the rigorous 
exaction of “queen gold,” only increased the 
general hatred of her During the king’s 
absence from England in 1253 she was ap- 
pointed Keeper of the Great Seal, and actually 
sat as a judge in the Court of King’s Bench 
In 1286 the hatred of the Londoners against 
her culminated, and it needed a considerable 
military escort to conduct her in safetj from 
the Tower to Windsor In the Barons’ War, 
which she more than any one had helped to 
bring about, she shoved great determination 
and courage, and after the* battl^^ of Lewes 
had to take refuge in France After the fall 
of De Montfort, she returned, and had her 
revenge on the citizens of London who were 
fined 20,000 marks for their conduct towards 
her boon after Edward I ’s accession she 
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retired to the conveat of Amesbury, where she 
died ux 1291 

Boyal and Hist Letters of Reign of Hem y III 
(Bolls Senes) Pauli, Englische (jeechidite 
Blaauw, Barons Wm 

Eleano:^, daughter of King John {d 
1274), was married first to William Marshall 
the Younger, and in 1238, secondly, to Simon 
de Montfort This latter marriage seems to 
have been a secret one, and quarrels soon 
arose between Henry and De Montfort con 
cerning it After the death of her husband 
at Evesham (1265), Eleanor retired to France 
and entered the nunnery of Montargis, 
where she remained till her death 

Elections, PARLIA^E^TARy, are held m 
virtue of writs issued either bv the crown for 
a new Parliament, or m cases of % acancj while 
the House is in session out of Chancery by 
the Speaker’s warrant by order of the House 
These wiits are addressed to the sheriffs 
Until 7 Hen IV the sheriff had to make the 
return in person in forty daj s The election 
was made in full county court, at the next 
meeting of the court after the writ was re- 
ceived It appears that some persons were 
specially summoned to the election, for at the 
begmnmg of the fifteenth oenturj the county 
coui-t was no longer generally attended by 
‘ great people Much irregularity seems to 
ha\^ jiSevailed in the election of knights of 
the shire during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuribs Sometime^a crowd of the lower 
class attended the court , sometimes the elec- 
tion was made by a few great people or their 
stewards , sometimes it was managed bv 
lasers or interested persons, and often the 
^1iL®ff ordered matters as he liked To secure 
ifel return being in accordance with the elec- 
Jiom it was ordered by 7 Hen lY , c lo, that 
*lt ^?^id be attested by the persons electing 
in ^ indenture attached to the wnt The 
injjSilture, howe\ er, was only signed by a few 
oj^i^ose who attended the couit, and it seems 
that sometimes the electors chose certam of 
their number to exercise the common right 
of votmg When this was the case, the dele- 
gates signed on behalf of the whole body 
Elections for cities and boroughs were for- 
mally made in the county court under the 
Plantagenet kings The obhgation of pay 
ment ot members wages caused the towns 
to be anxious to escape from representation 
When the electors of a borough had made 
their choice, it was reported to the sheriff in 
the court In case they failed to elect, he 
caused members to be chosen from them along 
with the kmghts of the shire The ceremony 
which came m later times to be called the 
nomination, and to be incorrectly regarded as 
something different to amere preliminary of the 
election, was the ancient election itself in the 
county court If more than one candidate 
was pr posed, the election was decided hy a 
show of hand* As a seat in Parliament 


became an object of ambition, the custom 
arose of takmg a poll of other electors who 
might not at the time he present at the court 
A poll was taken only when demanded, and it 
was at first incorrectly regarded as an act of 
grace on the part of sheriffs to grant the de- 
mand There was no hmit to the time during 
which the sheriff might keep open the court 
for the purpose of the poll, save the date on 
which the wnt was returnable Polling in 
the eighteenth century'- sometimes lasted for a 
month, and in cases m which great efforts 
were made to secure a seat, tne whole period 
was filled with drunkenness and not The 
disgraceful scenes which marked the West- 
minster election, 1784, lesulted in an Act, 25 
Geo III , c 84, limiting a poll to fifteen days, 
and ordeiing that the scrutiny ot votes should 
be closed six day s before the return was made 
In the ninth year ot George IV this period 
was shortened to nme days in the case of 
boroughs , hy 2 Will IV , c 45, to two fdays 
both in borough and county elections, and by 
16 and 17 Vict , c lo, to one day m both 
By 3o and 36 Vict, c 33, the Ballot Act 
[Ballot], a poll follows a disputed nomination 
as a matter of course, without being specially 
demanded Tbe use of voting papers m 
university elections, provided for by 24 and 
25 Vict , c 53, still continues 
Dz&puted JOlechons were, up to the time ot 
Henry IV, decided by the crown From 
1410 inquiry as to the accuracy of the sheriff s 
return was maae by the judges, the ultimate 
decision still remaimng with the crown The 
House gained the right of deciding these 
questions at the close of the sixteenth century 
In l5o3 a committee of the House decided 
against the validity of the election of Howell, 
a prebendary of Westminster It successfully 
upheld its right of judgment in these matters 
agambt the will of Queen Elizabeth in 1586, in 
the Norfolk election case, and in 1604, in the 
case of Sir F Goodwin, obtained from the 
king the admiss on that it was the proper 
judge of returns This juiisdiction was exer- 
cised at first hy committees specially ap- 
pointed, and then hy the Comn ittee of Prn i- 
leges and Elections It became the custom to 
admit members who were either privy coun- 
cillors or barristers to this committee, though 
not nommated to it From this cause the 
committee, hy the end ot the seventeenth 
century , was held to be open , and foi the 
sake ot orderly management these cases weie 
soon tried at the bar of the House Election 
petitions were thus decided by a trial of the 
strength of contending parties, without regard 
to the facts of the case To remedy this eiil, 
the Grenville Act, 1770, pio^uded for the elec- 
tion of a committee (by a mixed system of 
ballot and selection) for the adjudication of 
election cases Although this Act effected an 
improvement in the practice of the House, it 
still left election questions within the area of 
party pohtics, and hy allowmg either party to 
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strike out a certain number of the names 
chosen b j' ballot, to commit the decision of these 
cases to the weakest men of both sides By 
the Mection I*etihons and Corrupt l^iactxees 
Act, 1868, 31 and 32 Vict , c 126, these ques- 
tions were placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Common Pleas, as tar as concerns the 
facts of an election which has been questioned 
by petition Such petition must now, "by 
this Act, be presented to the Common Pleas 
Division of the High Court of J ustice, and the 
corresponding courtt» in Scotland and Ireland 
A judge of these courts tries the petition m 
the county or borough to which it refers 
After he has heard the case, he makes a report 
to the Speaker as to the validity of the elec- 
tion, the prevalence of corrupt practices, the 
knowledge of the candidate concerning such 
practices, and the names of those who are 
guilty of them The House then acts on the 
leport in the same way as it would have acted 
on,^he report of an election committee The 
House has not given up its constitutional right 
of deciding questions concerning the right to 
its seats by the Elections, <&c , Act , it has 
simply made over such questions as are raised 
by petition to a court of common liw for in- 
vestigation and decision 

Cotrupt JPractices at JSleehons — ^These, be 
sides direct bribeiy, include treating and undue 
influence of various kinds By the Corrupt 
Piactices Act, 1868, if the judge reports particu 
lai persons as guilty of such practices, the report 
1 laid before the Attorney-General, who in 
fetitutes a prosecution against them at his dis- 
ci etion, without the intervention of the House 
If the report declares that such practices have 
extensively prevailed in a constituency, the 
Ho ise generillv suspends the wnt, and if the 
report is confirmed by further inquiry, dis- 
franchises the constituency b;y Act of Parlia- 
ment The %arious acts which impl> undue 
influence or corruption were carefully defined 
by the Coitupt Practices Act of 1883, and 
very stringent penalties enacted against prin- 
cipals as well as their agents found gmltj- 
of these practices [Briber! ] The House 
IS Aery strict as regards influence, and in 
1641 and 1802 made declarations to the 
effect that any interference in election 
matters by peers was a breach of privi- 
lege Erom the scope of the latter de- 
claration Irish peers elected for a seat in the 
House are exempt To secure the freedom 
of election, an Act (10 and 11 Vict , c 21) 
orders that soldiers shall be restrained in 
barracks dunng the day of a poll, except for 
the purpose of voting or on necessary duty 
Electors — By the destruction of the in- 
fluence of feudalism on the constitution, the 
lesser tenants-in chief were merged in the 
general body of freeholders In the Parha- 
ment of Edward I the Commons did not 
consist of the lesser tenants of the crown 
mentioned in the Great Charter, art 14, but 
of repiesentatives elected by the freeholders 


in counties, by certain electors m boroughs, 
and by the clerg;y In counties, the original 
electors were those who composed the county 
court in which the election was held By 
the end of the fourteenth century it seems 
that manj- came to, and took part m, an 
election who were not suitors of the court 
While an Act of 1406 restrained the undue 
power of the sheriff in making returns, it 
did not give the freeholdeis the sole light 
of election This was not secured until 1430, 
(8 Hen VI , c 7), and vias then limited to a 
part of them This Act declares that elections 
are wont to be made ‘ oj persons of small 
substance and no a alue,” and limits the right 
of voting to resident holders of free land of 
the clear annual value of 40s , and two jears 
after it was enacted that the qualifying free- 
hold should lie withm the county By these 
statutes the quality of tenure, and not the 
quantity of inteiest, was regarded For 
instance, a life estate in a freehold above the 
specified value conferred a qualification, while 
no estate in cojiyhold could do so, even 
though it were one of inheritance , and copy- 
holders were expressly excluded from the 
fianchise by 31 Geo II , c 14 The franchise 
in cities and hoioughs before 1832 was not 
determined by any general statute, but by 
special acts, by chaiters, or by usage Thus 
in London, the parliamentary franchisee 
followed the municipal, and was exerij^ at 
different periods by representatives of the 
wards, by the common councilmen, and by 
the liverymen of the companies The exclu- 
sive pohcy of corporations tended to restrict 
the franchise in most chartered boroughs, so 
that ultimately a co-optatiAe ohgarchy alone 
had any voice in the election In steie 
others it had a popular character, aiid^ 
in aefault of any contrary usage or charter*, 
belonged to inhabitant householders, ^se,^^ 
as in Bristol, which Avas a county of itselL to 
the 40s freeholders Borough franchisej^n- 
deed, was altogether a matter of local IJW 
The representation of the clergy was the 
same in extent and mode as in the election 
of proctors for Convocation (q v ) University 
representation Avas established by James I , 
and in this case the right to vote has be- 
longed to all who by their degree constitute 
the governing body of the Universities, 
even though non-resident By the Eefam 
Bill of 1832, 2 Will IV , c 45 [Eeform , 
EEPRESE^TATION], the qualification was ex- 
tended in counties so as to include (1) copy- 
holds, of which persons were seised either in 
law or equity, either of inheritance or for life, 
of the clear annual value of £10 (2) Lease- 

holds, for the unexpired portion of a term of 
sixty yeais of the annual Aalue of £10, or of 
a term of twenty years of the annual value of 
£5 It also created (3) an occupation qualifi- 
cation for a tenant of lands, &c , at a clear 
rent of £ 00 , paid yearly While, however, it 
preserved the qualification conferred (4) by 



freeholds of mhentance, it provided that 
freehold estates for life, of which the anmial 
value was less than o810, should not confer a 
vote, unless there was hona Jide occupation, 
or where such freeholds had been acquired by 
marnage, devise, &o As regards cities and 
boroughs, the Act retained some rights per- 
manently, e g , those of the freemen and 
livervmen of London, of freeholders and burg 
age tenants in cities i^hichwere also counties, 
&c Some rights were retained temporarily, 
as those of freemen and burgage tenants m 
boroughs, of inhabitant householdeis, &c , 
and the franchise was extended in fa-vour of 
the sole occupiers of any premises of the 
annual value of £10 In Scotland, the county 
franchise was fixed (2 Will IV , c 66) at a 
£10 ownership, and included some classes of 
leasehold The borough franchise mcluded 
£10 householders In Ireland at the time of 
the Catholic Emancipation Act, the quahfica 
tion in counties was raised from a 40s to a 
£10 freehold In 1832 it was extended by 
the admission of certain leaseholds and £10 
copyholds By the Mefoim Bill of 1867, 30 
and 31 Vict , c 102, the franchise stood 
thus — counties, (1) the old 40s freeholders 
in fee , (2) the holders of a life estate from 
40s to £5, if of freehold tenure and with 
occupation , (3) of any hfe estate above £6 , 
(4) of the remainder of a lease of sixty years 
of the value of £o , (o) occupiers of land, &c , for 
twelve months, rated at not less than £12, (6) 
occupiers whose rent is assessed at £o0 In 
cities and boroughs it was extended to ^1) all 
resident householders or rated occupants 
of dwelhng-houses, after payment of one 
) ear’s rates , (2) aU rated occupants of 

lfe*6faises other than houses, of the value of 
1 ^, (3) all who have for twelve months 
Dsin in the separate occupation of the same 
, lodges, which are, if unfurnished, of the 
3 @any value of £10 The lodger franchise 
ha^ by 41 and 42 Yict , o 26, been declared 
to*m<5lude an office, studio, shop, &c A 
change of apartments in the same house is 
not held to be a change of lodgmgs In 
Scotland, by 31 and 32 Vict , c 48, the fran- 
chise is granted, in counties, to a £5 ownership 
and a £14 occupation A household and a 
lodger franchise were also fixed m boroughs 
In Ireland, by 13 and 14 Vict , c 69, an 
estate in fee or for life of the annual value of 
£6, or an occupation of the value of £12, con- 
ferred a vote for a count}, and a rated occu- 
pation of £8 for a borough election By the 
Reform Act^ 1868 a household occupa- 
t on rated at £4 and a lodger franchise of £10 
were created m boroughs The county fran- 
chise remamed unchanged In 1884, Mr 
Grladstone introduced another Reform Bill, 
intended to apply to the whole of Great 
Biitam and Ireland, and to assimilate the 
fianchise m counties with that in boroughs 
By this Act the franchise was to he grantea 
to (1) all resident male householders or rated 


occupants of dwelling houses , (2) lodgers , 
(3) ceitain persons not occupying separate 
tenements or apartments, hut hving m houses 
occupied hy Otheis, who were to vote undei 
what was called the service fianchise 
Disqualification under all the refoim hills 
attaches to females, aliens, mfants, dc , to 
all peers except such Irish peers who have 
been elected to a seat, to certain revenue 
officers, to pohoe constables, to those in 
receipt of parochial lehef, and to some few 
others Irish Catholics weie admitted to the 
franchise m 1793, on tahmg the oaths ot 
allegiance and abjuration In 1829, Mr 
Peel, among other measmes of Catholic 
Emancipation, carried a new form of oath, hj 
which Catholics were enabled to vote without 
doing violence to then convictions And 
finall}, hy o and 6 Will IV , c 36, all oaths 
m connection with the right of electors are 
done away Every one claiming to exercise a 
right to vote for a member of Parhanwent 
must see that his name is ? egiste) ed in a list 
drawn up h} the overseers of the parish in 
which his quahfication lies These lists are 
afterwards revised m open court hy revising 
hav') who decide on objections and claims 
An appeal lies to the Common Pleas from the 
decision of these officers 
Bersons Elected — Durmg the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the terms of the writs which specified 
the condition of men who were to be elected 
were constantly varied Efforts were made 
to procure the election of “ htlted kuight^',” 
or at least of squires of good position, as 
county members, and of men of the higher 
class of burgesses for borough members , and 
to exclude sheriffs, lawj ers, and “ maintainers 
of quairels ” It was important that the re- 
presentatives of the Commons should he of a 
rank which would make them independent of 
crown influence or of private advantage 
Kotwithstandmg these efforts, it was often 
found impossible to secure men of the position 
required hy the v rits The exclusion of the 
clergy m 1371 was the result of special cii- 
cumstances Lawyers weie several times ex 
eluded {e g , 1402) because it was thought the} 
took advantage of their position as members 
to forward the interests of their clients 
By 1 Hen V , c 1, residence was declared a 
necessar} qualification Ihis statute was, 
however, constantly dibregarded, and is ex- 
pressly repealed hy 14 Geo III , c 58 A 
quahfication m real estate was adopted 9 
Anne, c 5, and was fixed at £600 a year for 
county, and £300 for borough members B} 
1 and 2 Vict , c 48, personalty might he 
reckoned in making up the requued sum, and 
now hy 21 and 22 Vict , c 26, aJl property 
quahfication is abolished Disqualification 
attaches to females, ahens, infants, $co , to all 
peers, except Irish non-representative peers, to 
clergy of the Church of England (by 41 Geo 
III , c 63), to Roman Catholic clergy (by 10 
Geo rV , 0 7), to sheriffs and other returning 
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officers as regaids then own sphere of office, to 
government contractors, bankrupts, and those 
convicted of felony or of corrupt piactices at 
elections undei the Acts on that subject 
Pei sons holding certain places o± profit under 
the crown which do not include those of 
the various ministers and officials at the head 
of the great departments of the State, were 
disqualified by 6 Anne, c 7 In most cases, 
pensions held during pic isuic entail disquali- 
fication The Catholic Peliel Liil, 1829, ad- 
mitted Roman Catholics to both Houses of 
Paihament on taking a special oath provided 
for such cases Jews, though elected by a 
constituency, were shut out ironi the House 
b> the terms of the P iiliamentai‘> oath until 
18o8, when the oath was so altered that thej 
were able to take it [Oaths ] Bj the 29 
and 30 Vict , c 19, all distinctions oi dis- 
abihties grounded on religion have been 
removed, the sole condition of admission 
to ^the House of a member elected bj a 
constituency, and not otherwise disquahfied, 
bemg that he take the oath prescribed bj 
that statute Piom this obligation Quakers, 
Mora^uans, and Separatists are at present 
(1884) alone exempted 

Caiter s Roget s on the Ijaw of Elections ed 
1880 Stubbs Const Sisi oh xv xx Maj 
Const Hist , ch vc, xiu , May Parhamentai u 
Pi actice j 

Elfgfar (JElfgae), son of Leofnc, was 
made Earl of East Anglia on the outlawry of 
Harold in 1051, but in the next -vear, Harold 
bemg restored, he lost his eaildom In 1053 
he once more receued the earldom In 10o5 
he w as accused of treason, and banished, when 
he alhed himself with the "Welsh, and ravaged 
Herefordshiie, but was compelled to submit 
by Harold , was received again into the ro^al 
favour, and was restored to his earldom On 
the death of Leofnc, he was made Earl of 
Mercia In lOoS he was again outlawed, and 
again pardoned He died probably in the 
year 1062, and was succeeded in his earldom 
b} his son Edwin His daughter Aldgyth 
mairied (1) Griffith, Prince of North Wales, 
and (2) Harold 

Anglo '^a%on Chi on Pieemau Noiman Con 
qne'^t ii 161 

ElgpLva ( JElpgipl ) was the wife of King 
Edwy (q V ) As she was within the pro 
hibited degrees, Hunstan and Odo endeavoured 
to get Edwy to divoice her, and at length, in 
958, this was done Of her subsequent 
history we know nothing, the stones of the 
cruelty of Odo and Hunstan towards her 
restmg on no good authont} 

Eliot, SiE John (b 1570, d 1632), a 
member of an old Cornwall family, was 
educated at Exeter College Oxfoid, and 
studied law in London In 1614 he entered 
Parliament as member for St Germans, and 
at once rose into pi eminence as one of the 
foremost orators of the time Earlj in life 
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he had formed a close fiiendbhip with Buck 
mgham, and received from him the appoint- 
ment of Vice-Admiral of Dt\on In this 
capacity he distinguished himself by his 
energy in the suppression of pii ic^, , but this 
raised up powerful enemies against him, and 
during Buckingham’s absence in Spain he was 
impiisoned on a false charge 1 iid against him 
m connection with Ins capture of a puate 
named Nutt On the return of Buckingham, 
in 1623, Ehot was released, and took his seat 
in the Parhament which met that y ear, and 
immediately came foiwaid as one of the pro- 
minent champions of constitutional lights 
In the Parhament of 162o he was stiongly in 
favour of pnttmg into execution the laws 
against the Roman Catholic lecusants, and 
opposed Wentwoith on the question of the 
latter s election for Yorkshire In the second 
Pailiament of Chailes I (1626), Eliot was 
the recognised leader of the constitutional 
party He mo\ed an inquiry into the mis- 
management of the go\ eminent, and was 
foremost in demanding that the conduct of 
Buckingham should he im cstigated In con- 
sequence (Maj 11, 1626), he was imprisoned 
in the Tower, hut set at liheit} after a few 
days In 1627 Ehot was one of those who, 
with Hampden and Wentwoith, refused to 
contiibute towards the forced loan levied by % 
the crown, and was impiisoncd in the Gate- 
house In the Pailiament of 1628 1|^ was 
again foremost m the attack on io>al mis- 
govemment and hoie the chief share in 
drawing up the Rcmonstiintc and Petition of 
Right On the dissolution of the Pailiament 
he was impiisoned m the Tover (Maich, 
1629) In spite of his application foi ^ 
habeas coipus^ he was not iclciscd An infor- 
mation was laid against him b> the Attorn^ - 
General m the Couit of King s Bench for 
entering into a conspiracy to icsist the ki^^^s 
orders, and the judge sentenced him to be 
fined £2,000 and not to be ideated till he 
acknowledged his fault He was kept in 
confinement, and his health was broken by 
the harsh treatment he icceued, and, on 
Nov 27, 1632, he died Hunng his imprison- 
ment he wrote a treatise called the Mmiahchy 
of Man^ which embodied his 'views on the 
theory of constitution il niuriaicby Ehot was 
one of the ablest as well as the most estimable 
of the popular leaders of ChiilcsI’s leign 
“ Gieat as his intellectuil puw^ois were,” says 
Mr Gardiner “ it v as not b> mere force of 
intellect that he won his wa\ to distinction It 
w as the moral natuie of the m in his utter self- 
forgetfulness, which midc him what he was ” 

J Porster Sit J Ehot S Gu diner, Hist 

of Eng 1608 — 1642 , v 18b &c [S J L j 

Elizabeth., Qceen (b Sopt 7, 1533, 
s Nov 17, loocS, d Mu 24 1603), the 
daughter of Heni’v \III and Anne Boleyn, 
was bom at Gieenwiih on Sept 7, 1533 
On the death of hci mother, she was 
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sent to the castle of Hunsdon, where she 
^nd hex half-sister Mary were hrought up 
hy Lady Margaiet Br^an Afterwards she 
shared the studies of hei half -brother Edward, 
who became greatly attached to her On 
the accession of Edwaid VI, she wis 
committed to the care of Catherine, the 
Queen Dowager, who soon married Thomas 
Seymour, the brother of the Protectoi, 
Somerset Thomas Seymour showed that he 
nourished ambitious schemes, and he was 
suspected of using the opportumties which 
his marriage gave him of trymg to wm the 
a:^ections of Elizabeth Catherme died in 
1548, and Thomas Sejmour s conduct towards 
Elizabeth was one of the charges brought 
against him, ind was the subject of a rigorous 
inquiry , in which the j oung girl conducted her 
self with great dexterity Seymour was be- 
headed, and Elizabeth was closely watched at 
Hatfield Here she pursued her studies under 
the direction of William Grindal and Roger 
Ascham, and acquired a reputation for learn- 
ing In the plot of Northumberlmd to 
secure the throne for the Lady Jane Gre^, 
Elizabeth took no part, and on Mary’s acces- 
sion, was treated b> her with consideration 
The Imperial ambassadois doubted about 
Ehzabeth, and ]Mary worked hard lor her 
con\eision to Romanism Ehzabeth judged 
it wise to give waj,and on Sept 9, 15o3, 
atte5?^d the mass As Mary’s mamage 
Philip of Spam advanced, her 
suspicions of Ehzabeth increased, and in De- 
cember Elizabeth left the court, and retired to 
Ashridge, in Buckmghamshiie Mary wished 
to marry Ehzabeth to Edward Courtenai, 
“but Couitenay refused W;>att’s rebelhon 
brought Ehzabeth and Courtenay into sus- 
picion Elizabeth wa& arrested in Feb , loo4, 
thrown into the Tower Every 
eMyj^^was made to obtain evidence agamst 
hei^ 1b ut without success In May she was 
released, but was committed to the care of 
Sir Henr} Bedingfield, and was sent to Wood- 
stock Philip of Spain, on his amval in 
England, showed more consideration towards 
Elizabeth He wished to mari^ hei in such 
a wai as to promote his own political plans 
‘ First, a mariiage with the Duke of Savoj was 
proposed, and in April, lo5o, Elizabeth was 
summoned to Hampton Court, whence, at the 
end of the year, she went to Hatfield It 
needed all her cleverness to escape the mar 
riage with the Duke of Sa^ oy, which would 
have sent hei away from England When 
this was abandoned, there came a proposal for 
Eric of Sweden, son of Gustavus Wasa, which 
was also refused Ehzabeth m her earlj 
days found herself surrounded by snares 
She learned to trust no one, to act circum- 
spectly, to assume an ambiguous attitude 
which did not commit her to anything defi- 
nite, and to be prepared for any emergency 
Mary on hei death-bed, Kov 6, 1558, nomi- 
nated Elizabeth as her successor, m the hope 


that she would maintain the Roman Catholic 
religion Philip of Spain trusted that he 
woiSd find in Ehzabeth a complaisant ally 
When Elizabeth succeeded to the crown, on 
Hov 17, 1558, she had already gamed a 
large experience of the world and the diffi- 
culties which beset her She never foigot 
that her position must he maintained , 
herself alone, and that her interests were not 
those of any part cular paity or system She 
never laid aside hei skill in balancing her- 
self between opposing parties and husband 
mg her resources so as to piofit by then 
mistakes 

At the accession of Elizabeth England was 
without money and without resources, and 
was engaged on the side of Spam m war with 
France Philip II wished to maintain the 
English aUiance, and offered his hand to 
Elizabeth But the marriage with Philip 
needed a dispensation from the Pope, and 
Paul lY was under the influence of Fra^jjee 
He was leady to impugn the legitimacy 
of Ehzabeth Whatever doubts she might 
have had about her policy on her acces- ^ 
sion, she soon saw that the defence of Pio 
testantism at home and peace with France 
abroad were necessary for her own security 
Hei first measures were directed to a religious 
settlement In this matter she rev erted to her 
father’s plan fieedom of the English Church 
fiom the supremacy of the Pope, and from 
beliefs and practices vhioh weie unknown to 
the primitive Church, but a retention of its 
Catholic foundation This plan suited neither 
the Calvinists nor the adherents of the old 
faith But Elizabeth appointed a committee 
of divmes to revise the Prayer Book of 
Edwaid VI , and Parliament in 1559 re- 
established the royal supremaej, appioved 
the levused Prajer Book, and enfoiced its use 
by the Act of Dniformitj/ Many of the 
bishops refused obedience, and were depiiv ed 
of their sees The new Archbi'^hop of Cantei- 
hur} , Matthew Parker, was th« chief helper 
of the queen in cairying out her ecclesiastical 
pohey, and a body of commissioners, who 
afterwards giew into the Court of High 
Commission, were appointed to exercise the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the ciown 

But the gieatest danger that Eh/ ibeth had 
to face was the fact that the next in order of 
succession to the English crown vas Mary 
Queen of Scots The partj m England that 
was favourable to the old religion would have 
welcomed her against Elizabeth 3Iai> was 
supported b> the influence of the ^ises m 
France, and it was possible that PhlIm‘of ^am 
might umte with them to put down, here^J^ in 
England Ehzabeth v as urged by Pa?hament 
to maiTV’’,and she looked round for sofisiej'^ei^ 
alliance But she cleailj saw tlte^diffiSltltleS 
that beset her If she married a Protestant, 
she would destroy the hopes of the Catholics, 
m a peaceful accession of Mary, if she 
married a Cathohe her husband '^ould ^her 
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"be some insignificant person, or her marriage 
would draw her into political comhmations 
which would sacrifice the independence of 
her position Minj husbands were proposed, 
hut she refused them all It was thought 
that her peisonal preference was for Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester , but she abstained 
from a mairiage which would be unpopular 
and politically useless bhe used mairiage 
projects as means ot political temporising to 
a degree which was often ludicrous She 
encouraged in her court a fantastic devotion 
to her pel son, and gloiied in the title of the 
“Virgin Queen ’ The progress of the Ref or 
mation in Scotland gave Elizabeth a meins of 
strengthening hersefi against M irv In Jan , 
1560 she entered into the Tieatj of Bei w ick, bj 
which she undeitook to aid the lebel loids in 


expelling the Erench, who, under the queen 
regent, Marj of Guise, gairisoned Edinburgh 
She was rewaided by th'=‘ withdrawal of the 
Irench, and the agreement that Mary and 
Francis II should lav aside their pretensions 
to the English ciown In Dec , 1560, Francis 
II died, Mary refused to sign the Treaty of 
Edinburgh, and in Aug , lo61, landed in 
Scotland, the avowed agent of the pohej of 
the Guises For the next few jears the 
histor} of England centies round the secret 
war which was waged with femimne astuteness 
between the two queens Ehzabeth wished 
Mar;^ to lesign her claim to the English 
succession, offered her an alliance, and agreed 
to recognise her as successor Mary refused 
to give up her claim for a doubtful boon 
She hoped to win back Scotland to Cathohcism, 
and looked about for a husband who would 
help her When, in lo6o, she marned 
Darnlev , it was a great blow to Elizabeth, 
who aided Murra;^ and the rebel lord*?, but 
aftei wards disavowed them The birth of a 
son to Mary still further strengthened her 
position , but the murder of Darnlej and the 
marriage with Both well destiojed Mark’s 
hold on Scotland, and reliev ed Ehzabeth from 
some anxiety Marj ’s flight to England in 
lo68 placed Elizabeth in a difficult position 
She could not make common cause with 


rebels against their queen, and thereby give 
a dangerous example , she could not restore 
Marv to the Scottish throne ag iinst the wish 
of her subjects , she could not leave Mary at 
laige in England to be a centre foi Cathohe 
plots , and she did not wish to send her to 
France, where she would be an instiument 
in the jfeiands of the Catholic partv The 
“ Oask^,f»etters ” (q v ) were used to blacken 
, she was refused an inter- 
vie<^i ^^iM^as kept in confinement in England 
It magnanimous policy , but it was 

^gM^l^ic of Elizabeth’s caution Still, 
prisoner was powerful for mischief 
TOere' was a plan to marrj her to the Duke of 
Norfolk, and there was a dangerous rising m 
the north m favour of the old religion The 
pf }!^rthumbeiland and Westmoreland 


advanced to Durham, and ordeied the mass to 
be celebrated in the cathedral But the Catho- 
lics as a bodj did not use the rebellion wa^ ^ 
put down with severity hv the Earl of Susse?:, 
and England at the end of lo69 was again 
peaceful 

In 1570 Pope Pius V proceeded to the 
excommunication of Elizabeth, and lehgious 
strife was consequentlv aroused m England 
Parliament in lo71 retaliated by repressive 
measures against the Cathohes It w as 
declared high treason to call the queen a 
heretic or to name her successoi The 
Estabhshed Church was more vigorousl;^ set 
up as a standard of oithodox> , and Cathohes 
and Puritans weie alike requued to conform 
The scheme for the liberation of Marv and 
hei marriage wuth the Duke of Norfolk 
was revived hv foieig^ aid A Elorentme, 
Ridolfi, negotiated hetw een the English con- 
fapiratois and the Pope and Philip II Sup- 
plies weie to he furnished from abroad, and 
the Dulj.e of Alva, from the Netherlands, was 
to help with 10,000 men The plot, however, 
was disco veied by the v igilance of Burleigh, 
who had succeeded in organising the intol- 
hgence department of the government into 
great efficienc} The Spanish ambassador 
was dismissed fiom England, the Duke of 
Norfolk was imprisoned, and after w irds be- 
headed on June 2 1172 Philip II was pre- 
vented bj the aftaiis of the Netherlaiffis and 
the doubtful condition of France frt^^flfcng 
any steps against England for the time, and 
from lo72 to 1 d 76 England was left in peace 

In 1 d 76, Phihp II ’s half-biothei, Don 
John 01 Austiia, w as sent as gov emor to the 
Nethei lands He was ambitious ot invading 
England and mirr^ing Marj of Scotland 
He failed, howevei to paeiij the Nethi^- 
landers and his fiilure led to his untm^efe 
death through disappointment To 
foreign help, the Nethei lands weltomec^^ 
their piince the hrothei of the French ki^, 
the Duke of Anjou Negotiations were long 
continued for the mairiage of the Duke 
of Anjou to Elizabeth, which would 
have marked an alliance ot England and 
France against Spain If Ehzabeth could 
have been certain of seeming this end, she 
would hav e consented to the marriage As it 
was, she affected great co} ness as a means of 
gaining time Her doubts were justified 
The Duke of Anjou failed in the Netherlands, 
because he tried to ov crude the constitution 
Elizabeth saw that there was no ho^^e of a 
firm alhance with France In England she 
was exposed to the incessant plots of the 
Catholic partv, who tiied to raise Ireland 
against her In 1679 James Fitzmaurice, 
hi other of the Earl of Desmond, landed with 
Spanish troops and took possession of the 
Fort of Smerwick, near Kerry It was in- 
stantly besieged b> the deputy, Lord Grey de 
Wilton, and was driven to surrender, whereon 
the Spaniards were massacred by a body of 
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troops under the command of Sir 'Walter 
Ealeigh Hatred of Spam had become a 
principle m the mmds of Englishmen, and 
their attempt on Ireland was mercilessly put 
down More active than soldiers were the 
Jesuit missionaries, who, in lo80, were sent to 
England to revi\e the spirits of the Catholics 
With unflinching boldness and great dexterity 
they travelled about England, and oiganised 
the Catholic paity Chief of these Jesuits 
was Campian, who was taken prisoner and 
put to death for conspiring against the queen 
The Cathohcs were severely persecuted, and 
the Protestant spiiit of England was quickened 
by perpetual suspicion A plot to assassmate 
Elizabeth, of which Francis Throgmorton 
was the chief agent, was discoveied m lo84, 
and agam the Spanish ambassador was or- 
dered to quit England The sentiment of 
loyalty to the person of Elizabeth grew 
strong among the people, and a voluntarj 
association was formed for her defence Its 
members undertook to prosecute to death ah 
who should attempt the queen’s life, or in 
whose behalf such attempts should be made 
Tbis w as a threat against Mary, whose death 
was thus sure to fohow immediately on the 
assassination of Elizabeth 
Meanwhile, the hostility between England 
and Spam was becoming more and more ap- 
parent France, under the pressure of the 
religions wars, had admitted Spanish influence, 
and^ had withdrawn ah appearance of help 
from thd Netherlands Elizabeth found it 
wise to send help to the Nethei lands, but she 
sent as httle as she could She never beheved 
that they would make good their stand agamst 
the Spanish power, but with a niggardly hand 
she helped them to prolong their struggle In 
t^ end of 158 0 the Earl of Leicester was sent 
w Holland with Enghsh troops Leicester 
did little more than besiege Zutphen, and 
EhzabOTh negotiated with vSpam, and was 
ready to betray the Netherliids if thereby 
she could have secured peace Philip II , 
however, was irritated agamst England both 
on account of the help sent to the Nether- * 
lands, and still more on account of the damage 
done to Spanish trade m the West Indies hy 
the piratical raids of Sir Francis Dr ike A 
Spanish invasion of England was imminent, 
and plots agamst Ehzaheth’s life were reso- 
lutely carried on At the end of 1586, a 
plot, contrived hy Antony Babington, was 
discovered by the Secretary, Sir Francis Wal- 
smgham He allowed it to proceed till he 
had obtamed evidence which implicated Mary 
of Scotland Then Babmgton was executed, 
and a commission was appointed to try Mary, 
who was found guilty For a long time 
Elizabeth hesitated to put hlary to death At^ 
last she signed the warrant, but gave no 
orders that it should be earned into effect 
Mary was beheaded in February, 1587, and 
Elizabeth professed that it was done without 
her knowledge She tried wnth characteristic 


duplicity, to rid herself of personal responsi 
bihty, but England rejoiced that it was iid 
of one who was such a fertile source of danger 
and disturbance 

^ Mary’s death brought the Spanish invasion 
nearer So long as Mary lived, Philip II 
was bound to fight in her name , on hei death 
he put forward his own claim to the English 
ciown A raid of Drake on Cadiz, in April, 
lob 7 stirred Philip II togieatei indignation 
In May, 1588, a large fleet, known as the 
Immcible Armada,” set sailfoi England Its 
huge ships were ill-suited to the task The 
preparations for a junction with ships from the 
Netherlands failed The Aimada was thrown 
into disorder by the smaller and swifter ciaft 
of the English A storm completed its dis- 
comfiture, and England was saved from a 
landmg on its shores During the days of 
peril Elizabeth showed great courage, and 
addressed m stirrmg words the volunteers who 
gathered at Tilbury She was personaIl;y 
brave, and knew how to deal with her pecSplc 
Ihe defeat of the Armada gave an impulse 
to English seamanship, which had been grow- 
ing rapidlj during Elizabeth’s reign Then 
for the first time the English showed those 
qualities which have secuied for them the 
mastery of the sea An aggressive war against 
Spam was rapidlj planned, and the Portu- 
guese were urged to levolt from Philip II 
In 1589 an expedition was undertaken agamst 
Lisbon, which failed m its mam object, but 
convinced the English that Spam was not 
such a foimidable foe as they had thought 
Fiom this time English privateers cruised the 
Spanish mam and crippled the Spanish trade 
Sir Walter Ealeigh was energetic m urging 
schemes of colonisation m opposition to Spam 
In 1584 he colonised Viigima, which he 
caEed after the Virgin Queen In 1592 he 
penetiated to the Isthmus of Darien, and in 
lo95 to Qmana Though little was done at 
the tune, the wav was prepared for future 
efforts 

Spam was beaten back both m France and 
m the Netherlands, and Elizabeth, in hei old 
age, was inclmed to peace But the martial 
ardour of England was aroused, and the Earl 
of Essex was eager to distinguish himself 
In 1596 an expedition was made against Cadiz, 
which was sacked hy Essex Next y ear he and 
Ealeigh set out on what was known as “ The 
Island Voyage,’^ which was a failure, owing 
to quarrels hetveen the two commanders 
Elizabeth and Burleigh were more and moie 
desirous for peace But troubles broke out m 
ieland, where Hugh O’Neil, Earl of Tyronp, 
^thered together the tribes of Ulster, ' 
surprised the Fort of Blackwater Jn 
Ireland, Elizabeth found occupation for f&e 
energy of Essex, whose ambition was bqu^^ 
less and whose populauty was great Iral 
Essex, contrary to his orders, entered mto } 
negotiations with Tyrone, and concluded 
peace When he returned to England m 
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1599, lie was called to account for Ins conduct 
He had many enemies, and was disgraced, 
being condned as a piisoner m his own liouse 
At list, tiusting to his popularity, he made a 
desperate rising, in tne hopes o± getting the 
queen into his hands The people lefused to 
follow him He was taken piisoner, found 
guilty of high tieason, and beheaded m 
Febiuary, 1601 Elizabeth soiely felt the 
necessity of putting Essex to death, andne%er 
quite recoi ered from her giief As she grew 
old she missed the homage of her people The 
expenses of the Irish war forced her to apply 
to Parhament for money, and Parhament 
attacked the lojal grants of monopohes 
Elizabeth ga\ e wa;^ with good grace, and her 
last years saw the defeat ot Tyrone’s forces 
bj Lord Mountjoy, in 1602 Elizabeth had a 
growing feeling of want of S 5 ^mpathj between 
herselt and the new generation which she had 
fostered Her last daj s were unhapp\ , and 
shi died in March 23, 1603, after indicatmg 
the Kmg of Scotland as her successor 
Ehzabeth h\ ed in perilous times, and the 
fortunes o± England were curiously inter- | 
woven with her personal security She found ! 
England discouraged, disunited, and poor, 
•she left it with a stiong national spirit, pros- j 
perous, and resolute Her policy was shifty , | 
but her means were scant} fehe knew how i 
to choose wise advisers, but she never en- j 
tirely trusted them She knew how to j 
pla 3 r upon human weakness, and she was 
better served at smaller cost than any other j 
sovereign England, in her reign, made 
great advances m every w'^y, and then first 
assumed the chief charactenstics which still 
distmguish it Though many of Ehzabeth’s 
doings were unworth} , she nei er forgot the 
interests of her people, and she never lost 
their afi:ection It is her greatest praise that ^ 
her ob 3 ects were those of her people, and that , 
England prospered imder her rule 

Camden, Sist of Elizabeth Naunton Flag 
menia Regalia Sir John Harrmgton, NtigoB 
Antiquoe Calendar of State Paj^eis Strype 
Life of P(Xi leei Proude Hist of Eng , Hallam, 
Const Hist Green Hist of the English People 
"Wiesener i a Jeunesse d Elizabeth d Angletei i e 
trans by Hiss Yonge , Aikm, Court of Queen 
Elizabeth [M 0 ] 

ElizaTbetli Woodville, Queen, wife of 
Edward IV (5 circa 1431, d 1492), was the 
daughter of Sir Eichard Woodville (afterwards 
Earl Elvers) by Jacquetta of Luxemburg, 
widow of John, Luke of Bedford She married 
first, about 14o2, Sir John Gre}, son and heir 
of Lord Eerrers of Grob> He died in 1461, 
leaymg her with two sons, Thomas, after 
if as Mkrquis of Dorset, and Eichard The 
^■^odvilles and the Greys weie alike strong 
aSfeans of the liancastnan cause, and on 
IB^^ccession of Edward TV the widow of 
Sir John Gre} was deprived of her inheritance, 
obliged to remain at her father’s house at 
Cfmfton m Northamptonshire Here she 
ma<^ the acquamtanoe of Edward IV , who 


privately married her in 1464 During this 
peiiod of Lancastrian supremac} , on the flight 
of Edward IV and the lestoiation of Henry 
VI , Elizabeth took refuge in sanctuar} , 
and here hei sonEd^\ald was bom On the 
death of her husband she had once more to 
take sanctuar} , being alarmed by the measures 
taken by Eichaid against her family She 
lemamed in sanctuai} with her daughters till 
after the failure of Buckingham’s msurrection 
(m which she was imjilicated), when, in 1484, 
she was induced to leave her retreat, and 
went, with her remaining ch Idien, to Eichard 
There can be httle doubt that she conmv ed at 
Eichard’s scheme for marr}ung her eldest 
daughter Eliz ibeth, and that she had lost all 
hopes in Eichmond hut this plan Eichard 
was obliged to give up, and after the battle 
of Bosworth Elizabeth gladly wedded hei 
daughter to the victor Henry Eor the re- 
mainmg y ears of her hfe she hved in peace, 
though apparently on no very good terms 
with her son-m-ldw 

ElizaTbetli of York, Queen, wife of 
Henr} VII (d 1465, lo03),was the daughter 
of Edward IV and Elizabeth W oodvulle After 
being almost betiothed to Eichard III she was 
married to Heni’y VII , somewhat against 
hei will, it would appear She took httle 
part m pubhe afiairs, and appears to have been 
treated with some coldness by her husband 

Ella (iELLE) (d 617 P) was the founder 
of the kingdom of Sussex He is said to 
have come (m 477) with his three sons, 
Cymen, Whencing, and (Jissa to C}Tnenesora, 
which is identified h} Lappenberg with 
Keynor in Selsea He fought a great battle 
with the Britons, the issue of which was 
doubtful Having obtained reinforcenients, 
Ella, captured the great fortress of AiUderida 
(qv), and entiiel} destro}ed the Hntish 
power in Sussex He is reckoned by Bede as 
the first Bretwalda, but this is extremely 
doubtful if we consider the narrow compass 
of the Germanic possessions in Britain at that 
time, and the fact that there is no mention 
of a second Bretwalda for nearly a centuiy 
It IS curious that we have no genealogy of 
Ella as we have of all the other founders 
of the English kingdoms in Britain Ella 
is said to hav e reigned forty years, and to 
have been succeeded b} his son Cissa [[Buet- 

WALUA ] 

Bedf* Hist Ecclesiast Angloi Anglo Saxon 
Chi onicle 

Ellandune, The Battle of (823), was 
fought between the Mercians, under Beom- 
wulf, and the West Saxons, under Egbert, 
and resulted in a total rout of the former It 
has been identified with Allington, near Ames- 
bury, in Wiltshire 

Elmeti "was the name of a little Bntish 
kingdom situated between Leeds and York, 
which retained its mdependenoe till it was 
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conquered by Edwin, and annexed to Nor 
thumbria ibout 625 

Elmliam, Thomas op («? circa 1426), was 
a monk o£ St Augustme’s, Canterbury, and 
afterwards Prior o± Leyton, in Nottingham 
shire He wrote a Lije of JECem y V , and a 
Mistou/ of the Monasteyy of &t Auguetims 
from 596 to 1191 Both these woiks have 
been printed in the Polls Seiies 

Elplimstone, Molxtstuart if 1779, 
d 18o9), was sent to India as a writer in 179 o 
In 1801 he was appointed assistant to the 
Eesident at Poonah He was present at 
Assye After the war he became British 
Resident at Nagpore In 1807 he was sent on 
a mission to Cabul In 1810, on his leturn, 
he was appointed Resident at Poonah He 
fought the battle of Kirkee in 1817, when 
Bayee Rao attacked the British Residency 
In 1818 he was appointed Commissioner of 
the Poonah territory , and he became Gover- 
nor of Bombay in 1819 In 1827 he returned 
to England In 1834 he was offered the 
Governor-Generalship, but refused The rest 
of his Me was une\ entf ul, and he died peace- 
fully in his eightieth year 

Eaye, Indian Officers Elphinstone s Memoiis 

( 1884 ) 

Ely, The Isle or, was originally an oasis 
in the midst of the marshes of Cambridgeshire 
and the fen land It owes its chief fame to 
the great abbey which was lounded there by 
St Etheldreda m 673 In 970 it was re 
founded by Ethelwold, Bishop of 'Winchester, 
and settled with Benedictines, having been, 
a hundred years previously, destroyed by^ 
the Danes It was here that Hereward 
formed his Court of Refuge, which m 1071 
was taken by William the Conqueror In 
1108 Ely was made the seat of a bishopnc by 
Henry I After the battle of Evesham and 
the surrender of Kenilworth, some of the 
barons escaped to Ely, but their stronghold 
was taken by Prince Edward in 1267 

Emancipation, Catholic [Catholic 
Emancipation ] 

XSmancipation, Negro [Sla’v e Trade ] 

XSmigration, m its restncted sense is used 
for the departure of pei sons from a country with 
a highly organised society and thick popula 
tion to settle m one with abundance of un- 
cultnated soil The word is opposed, never- 
theless, to colomsation, which implies rather 
the first settlement in a new land, whereas 
emigration signifies that the country of which 
it IS the object has already made some advance 
in civilisation Hence emigration in its 
proper sense cannot be said to have system- 
atically begun in England previous to 1815, 
on the termination of the great war with 
the French Empue In that year the num- 
ber of emigrants was only 2,081, in the 


following year it had inci eased to 12,510, and 
it was 34,987 in 1819 The average annual 
number ot those who emigrated m the ten 
years from 1825 to 1834 was o0,304, from 
183o to 1844 it was 7o,923, thus showing a 
steady rise, though there was a diop during 
the first half of the latter decade Dunng 
the five years ending 18o3 the average rose 
as high as 323,002, an exceptional rate, pro- 
bably due to such extraordinaiy causes as the 
Irish famine, the gola discoveries m Australia 
and Cahfornia, and the development of the 
resources of Araeiica through the adoption ot 
free trade in England Ihe average sank to 
nearly a half during the Crimean Wai, and in 
1860, when the struggle between the Northern 
and Southern States was raging, the total 
was only 91,770 In 1870 it was 2o6,940 , in 
1879 it was 217,163, and 332,294 m 1880, the 
increase being chiefly of Irish emigrants, and 
their destination the United States The 
countries to which our emigration is chi(ffi\ 
directed are British North America, the United 
States, and Austraha The first of these was 
m favour until 1835, after which the out 
break of the Canadian rebelhon, the pre- 
ference of the enormously increasing number 
of Irish emigrants for American institutions, 
together with other and more general causes, 
turned the scale , nor is it to be anticipated 
that the recent development of agriculture in 
Mamtoba will be able to equalise numbers 
which m 1881 were respectively 176,104 and 
23,912 It should be observed that the Scotch 
emigrate less readily than the other inhabitants 
of the British Isles , the numbers in 1880 were 
111,845 Enghsh, 93,641 Irish, and 22,0o6 
Scotch, and there were also 100,369 foreigners, 
chiefly Germans, who sailed from British ports 
The fact that emigration was pioneered by 
the movements of whole communities dm en 
forth by religious persecution, and bound foi 
unknown and uncivilised lands, is the mam 
cause of the tendency of earlier emigration 
to base itself on organised schemes Thus 
Wakefield’s scheme of combined emigration 
had its prototypes in the Pilgrim Fathers, 
and afterwards m the ill-fated Daiien expedi- 
tion Now, however, the settled condition of 
the Umted States and of our colonies renders 
such precautions unnecessary, except, as in t*ie 
case of Mr Tuke’s recent plan, when dealing 
with a pauperised and helpless class like the 
Western Irish All that need be done is to 
provide for the safe and cheap transit and 
reception of individuals This first respon- 
sibility was placed in 1831 in the hands of 
the JEmigraUon Commission^ part of whose 
duties was to distribute useful information, 
and has smce been transferred to the Board 
of Trade It was regulated by law m yarious 
Fmsengers Acts providing for the comfet 
and protection of emigrants, the firsfih# wwch 
was passed in 183o, and those now ipi^prce in 
1805 and 1863 The welfare of settlors is 
watched over m the colonies by government 
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immigration agents, who are bound to supply- 
all intormation free of cost, and this system 
IS earned to gieat perfection in the States 
It IS necessary to discuss here the economical 
aspects of State emigTation It has been 
frequently adopted as a relief for pauperism, 
notablj bj the Foor Law Amendment Act of 
1834, and the Lish Land Act of 1880 On 
the other side, the colonies have offered 
unusual and artificial advantages m order to 
secure manual labour thus, New South Wales 
about 1830 started a bounty sjstem, by which 
contractors who introduced immigrants re 
ceived so much per head, and part of the 
proceeds of the crown lands in the colonies, 
especially in Australia and New Zealand, is 
applied by the Land and Emigration Boird 
(a department of the Colonial Office, estab- 
lished m 1849) to the introduction of labourers 
The upset price of land is also placed as low 
as possible There is another and darker side 
oi^the emigration question, nameh , the mtro- 
duction into our colonies of infenor races, 
such as the Ohmese and Hindoos, which will 
have to be faced in the immediate future 

Wakefield Art of Oohmsation Six G C 
Lewis Government of Dependencies Groldwin 
Smith The Dmpiie KBight Political Cyclo 
pcedia Sound statistical and general informa- 
tion can be obtained from the btatesman*s Yem 
Booh and the Colonial Ofioe List [LOS] 

Empire, Belations with the Cut off 
from the Roman Empire by the Enghsh Con- 
quest, Britain began again to have deahngs 
with the “ world state,” when Christianity and 
pohtical consohdation had renewed ci^isa- 
tion and intercourse with the world The 
Mercian ovei lords of the eighth century cor- 
responded on equal terms with the great 
house that was soon to restore the glory of 
the Caesars Charles the Great’s jealousy of 
Offa led to his support of the exiled Egbert 
of Wessex, whose accession to the West 
Saxon throne must have streng-thened the 
relations of the two powers, and who may 
have found in the Carolingian Empire a 
model for imitation The presence of learned 
men hke Alcuin in Charles’s court had a 
similar tendency The correspondence of 
Ethelwulf with Louis the Pious, whose grand- 
daughter he afterwards married, kept up the 
connection Athelstan’s sister’s marriage to 
Charles the Simple, and his support of Louis 
^‘XJltramarmus,” continued the deahngs with 
the Caro]mgian house, even when empire 
had almost stepped from it Enghsh dealings 
with the Saxon Emperors were still more 
^ intimate Henry the Fowler married his son 
Otto to Athelstan’s sister, and Giesebracht 
points out the similarity of Henry’s power in 
Genpanv and that of the West Saxon over- 
in England, and even suggests conscious 
^ With the acquisition of the Im- 

ptosilf ^gnity, Otto aspired to a far higher 
powoi^ than his father But if Henry copied 
Athetstan, the second coronation of Edgar at 


Bath as “ Emperoi of Britain” suggests that 
that monarch aspired to rival Otto’s crowning 
by John XII The assumption of Imperial 
titles by the great early Enghsh kings shows 
that they aimed at least at absolute equahty 
m digmty with the Emperors It is remark- 
able that under such circumstances good 
relations were maintained The innumerable 
coincidences of law and usage betw een Eng- 
land and the Empire, though in the main 
instances of parallel development rather than 
of influence, may in some cases illustrate the 
effects of this constant intercourse The 
Norman Conquest allied England wuth the 
Papacy, but the continuity of the national 
tradition soon tended to re-umte Enghsh 
king and Roman Emperor in a common hos- 
tility to the Hildebrandine Papacy William 
I and Henry I ’s contest with Anselm is the 
Enghsh reflection of the Investiture Contest 
But the superior piudence of the Enghsh 
monarchs avoided that direct breach with the 
Church which was, peihaps, inevitable in 
Germany Even marriage alliances, such as 
that between Matilda and Henry Y , did not 
lesult m jommg England with the Empire in 
its extreme measures, but rather led to the 
Concordat of Worms, which the agieement 
between Henry and Anselm had anticipated 
With Henry II begins another period of 
still closer relations Henceforth the Imperial 
alhance becomes one of the permanent tradi- 
tions of our medi8e\ al foreign policy Henry 
married his daughter to Henry the Lion, and 
instituted close friendship wuth the Guelfic 
house without impairing his friendly relations 
with the rival Hohenstaufen on the Imperial 
throne In fact, Frederick Barbarossa’s con- 
test with Alexander III necessarily produced 
close relations with Henry, engaged in his 
struggle with Becket Only the prudence of 
his advisers prevented Henry being bound by 
his ambassadors to support Barbarossa’s schis 
matic Pope The Third Crusade was entered 
into by Frederick as by Richard I , although 
the English monarch had given a home to ms 
nephew Otto after the fall of Henry the Lion 
had driven him from Germany Hence the 
jealousy of the Emperor Henry YI , Richard’s 
captivity on his return, and humiliatmg sur- 
render of the Imperial crown of Britain to the 
German Emperor Henceforth, hostihty to 
■(he Hohenstaufen Emperors became the great 
principle of Richaid and John’s foreign 
policy But the battle of Bouvmes put an 
end to the hopes of the Guelfic line, and 
the house opposed to England became undis- 
puted Emperors Gradually the strong bonds 
of coimection were renewed, and the sister of 
Henry III became the bnde of Frederick II 
AH England watched with keen interest that 
Emperor’s struggle with the Papacy, though 
Henry himself was too much bound by his 
papal connection and personal religious 
scruples to give him any help But so long 
as his nephew remamed ahve as Frederick s 
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heir, Henry relused to 30 in in the papal 
crusade against the Hohenstaufen Bhs 
acceptance ot the Sicihan throne for Edmund 
of Lancaster was only when his sister’s son 
was dead But the great connection between 
England and the Empire in this reign is the 
election of Richard of Cornwall, Henry’s 
brother, as King of the Romans Though 
never master ot G-ermany, Richard was yet 
the most powerful ot the claimants during 
the Great Interregnum His influence led 
directly to the close commercial dealings 
between England and the Hansa He ob- 
tained foi his brother great privileges for the 
Steelyard, and imported Harz miners to work 
the tin mines of his Cornish earldom But 
with the fall of the Hohenstaufen the glory 
of the Empire had departed though in its 
weakness, as in its strength, it adhered to its 
English coimoction Rudolf of Hapsburg 
had a scheme for renewing the middle king- 
dom in conjunction with Edward I Adolf of 
Nassau served as a hireling in the army of 
that same monarch , Louis of Bavana was 
closely allied with Edward III They married 
sisters, and had in the French king and the 
Avignon Popes common objects of hostihty 
At Coblenz, in 1338, Louis made Edward 
Imperial Vicar But the quarrel for the 
Hamault succession broke up a friendship 
which Louis’ weakness made improfltable to 
England Even then he found in the Eng- 
lishman, William of Ockham, a warm defender 
of his theoretical claims The Luxemburg 
house now acquired the Empire and their 
alliance with France brought a new coolness 
between Engl in d and the Empire, that was 
not fully ended till Richard II married 
Wenzel’s sister, Anne of Bohemia [Bohemia, 
Relations with] The friendship of Sigis- 
mund and Henry V , their common rehgious 
and European policy, was a fitting crown 
to the mediaeval dealings of England and 
the Empire , for after Sigismund’s last 
assertion of the international power of the 
Empire at Constance, that splendid theory 
cea<^ed to have any piactical working Eng- 
land continued the fnend of the nominal 
Empeiors, but it is with the rulers of here- 
ditary dominions, not with the nommal Em- 
perors, tnat these dealings really occurred 
[Buroundy, Relations with ] Charles V , 
who for a time aspired to a renewal of the Im- 
perial pow er, mhented not only the Imperial, 
but the Burgundian and Spanish alliances of 
England, and wis thus united to her by a 
triple bond Even this was sundered hy the 
Reformation, though the old Impenal alhance 
may be regarded as renewed m the deahngs of 
Englan d ith the German Protestants With 
the use of Louis XIV ’s ascendency, the 
Anglo-Impenal alliance is renewed, and con- 
tinued with few breaks till the end of the Em- 
pire in 1806 [Ac STRIA, Relations with ] 

Pauli lEnglische GBScTiichie brings out very 
clearly tbe general dealings of England and the 


Empire in medisBval times Giesebraeht s Die 
Deutsche Kaxserzeit and Von Eaumer s Gesohickte 
der Kohenstaufen may be relerred to for more 
detailed information [TFT] 

£mpS 03 l, Sir Richard {d l-ilO^ was the 
son 01 a tradesman at Towcester He 
devoted himself to the law, and came under 
the notice of Henry VII , who employed him 
in public duties, and especially in financial 
affairs Together with Dudley, Lmpson was 
the chief agent of the illegal oi quasi legal 
extoition of Henrj’s reign He incurred 
great unpopulirity in consequence, and was 
executed with Dudley at the beginning of the 
next reign [Dldley ] 

Enclosures [Common Lands ] 

Engagement, The, 1647, was a name 
given to a compact made at Newport, m 
the I^e of Wight, with the Scotch Commis- 
«5ioners, by which Charles I engaged to sup- 
port the Covenant and the Piesbyteri|;a 
party, the Covenanters on the other hand, 
promismg to assist him against the Paiha- 
ment [Charles I ] 

EngleReld, The Battle oi (871), fought 
between the English, under the ealdorman 
Ethelwulf, and the Danes, resulted in the 
victory of the former — Sidroo, one of the 
Danish jarls, being slain Englefield is a 
village in Berkshiie, about six miles west of 
Reading 

English Conquest of Britain, The 

A close connection is discernible between 
the differing forms of Roman power in the 
island and the history of this great movement 
From the cessation of that power in its tem- 
poral form sprang the conditions that gave it 
birth, with the introduction of the spiritual 
form it entered upon a new stage, whose be- 
ginning may be taken as marking not merely 
its complete success, but its virtual ending 
As an historical landscape, therefore, it may 
be said to he between the j ear 410, the date 
of the departure of the Eomail officials, and 
596, that of the arrival of St Augustine 
But these dates enclose the darkest period 
of British history , next to nothing that is 
trustworthy has been recorded of the details 
of the Conquest, and notwithstanding the 
huge contributions that genius and scholai 
ship have made to the subject of late years, 
the fraction of solid, oi even probable, fact 
remains as meagre as ever And our best 
authorities differ as widely as men can diffei 
regarding the value and interpretation of the 
fragmentary and confused accounts that 
tradition preserved among the conquerors, 
between quahfied acceptance and almost un- 
qualified rejection our most masterly historical 
intellects are divided An account of any 
exactitude is impossible 

When the authorities of the Empire parted 
with the trust of defending Britain, they left 
to the inhabitants their excellent mihtaiy 



organisation, which had hitherto held in 
check or repelled the various assailants of the 
pi 0 Vince At first the Eomamsed Bntons 
showed some capacity for workmg it from 
their own resources, armies of their own 
raising, led hy chiefs of their own blood, seem 
to have stepped into the vacant positions, and 
maintained the system of defences that Rome 
had created in comparative efficiency Of 
these the most valuable was the line of foi- 
tresses that kept guard upon the Saxon 
shore, along which the most persevering, le- 
lentless, and formidable enemies of Britain, 
the Saxons, had been prowlmg in their 
“ keels ” for generations, phindermg and 
ravaging the neighbouring lands, and possibly 
foiming scattered settlements upon them 
The hberated Britons nctturally contmued 
upon this harassed frontier the vigilance their 
Homan masters had before observed, and 
the office of Count of the Saxon Shoie, 
hit]jerto perhaps the most responsible in the 
country, IS thought to have been retained, 
and to ha\e been first filled under the alteied 
circumstances by one Ambrosius, or Emrjs, 
whose faithful discharge of his trust appears 
to have won him the lavish admiration of his 
countrymen It would seem that under his 
guidance the Britons gave some promise of 
ability to maintain their position 
Soon, howe^ er, the prospect dai kened The 
awful crisis m the history of the island 
which Boman \alour and skill had so long 
kept back again approached, and the neces- 
sary wailike vigour and civil virtue for 
coping with it were no longer forthcoming 
After a brief quiescence, the old inveterate 
foes of Bomanised Britain swarmed again to 
the attack the Piets from the North, the 
Scots from Ireland, descended on her i 
towns and fields, and spiead slaughter and 
rum wherever thej went Above all, the j 
German “Nook” sent forth in new abundance 
its untiring bands of hard) and merciless ad- 
venturers — called Saxons, Angles, and Jutes, 
but soon to beai the common name of Enghsh 
— ^who sailed up and down the eastern coast, 
and landing at unguarded places, pillaged and 
plundered almost unchecked. Then the 
loose-jointed political and military organisa- 
, tion of the Britons fell to pieces civil discord 
paral)sed the state, the struggles of rival 
princes — t) rants, as they were called — ^the 
rage of factions, wasted the strength of the 
people, famine and pestilence thinned their 
ranks, and the little hardihood that Roman j 
rule had left in the native character thus 
missed its small measure of effect The fit- 
ful efforts of isolated chieftains to stem the 
torrent of calamity having proved unavailmg, 
it wpuld seem that the southern Biitons were 
tempted to try the course of making allies of 
onq class *6f their assailants against the other, 
and appliei^ to the Saxons for help The Saxons 
came to their help, nothing loth, and so got 
within the defences of the Saxon Shore, | 


secured their footmg in the land, and after 
driMng back the Piets and Scots, quickly 
found apietext for turning their arms again^ 
their hosts, and wrested from them a con 
siderable share of the soil the) had come to 
defend 

Whether such was the actual form of the 
event or not, we ma) accept as an historical fact 
that m the middle of the fifth century (4o0, 
449, or earlier), an alien race of German 
origin seized upon a part of south eastern 
Britam with the fixed purpose of keeping it, 
and thus set an example which, cheerfully 
and promptly followed by their kinsfolk, led 
to the complete transfer from a substantially 
Celtic to a substantial!) Teutonic population 
of the greater part of the country that is now 
called England Later records give us a few 
names of men and sciaps of mcidents belong- 
mg to this momentous process, which can 
hardly be altogether fictitious Accoidmg to 
these, Kent, the first-fruits of German eun- 
nmg and daring, was conquered and occupied 
by Jutish wamors betw een 449 and 473 , 
Sussex b> Saxon between 477 and 491, 
Wessex b) Saxon and Jutish between 495 and 
ol9 , and m part simultaneously with these, 
m part after them, and till about 550, the 
ether communities and states of the same 
ongin — IVIiddlesex, Essex, East Anglia, the 
miscellany of settlements that ultimately 
coalesced into Mercia, and Deira, and Bemi- 
Cia — were founded, some hy S ixons some by 
Angles, and some b) both But shadowy as 
IS our knowledge of the foundation of the 
southern settlements, of the foundation of the 
northern settlements we know nothing The 
first sight that we get of these is after they 
have become fully established and powerful 
organisations Within a century after their 
fir&t landing m force the terrible strangers had 
got mto their exclusi\e possesbion the eastern 
half of the island south of the Eoith 
The whole of this laud was won by the 
edge of the sword Throughout, the work of 
conquest was in substance a mere killing and 
taking possession , fields of slaughter, sackings 
of cities, massacre and depopulation, spoihng 
and burning of homesteads, leading into cap- 
tiiity, every conceivable shame and horror 
that can befiU a race make the histor) of 
eastern Britain during this time, the indis- 
tinct lamentations of the vanquidied, the 
more definite traditions of the \ ictors, concui m 
pioving this From the British side Gildas 
exclaims, “ Some were caught in the hills and 
slaughtered, others were worn out with 
hunger, and )ielded to a life-long slaver) 
Some passed across the sea others trusted 
their li\es to the clefts of the mountains, to 
the forests, and rocks of the sea ” From the 
English side we learn such facts as that, in 
473, “ the Welsh fled the English as fire , ” 
that m 491 the South Saxons “ slew all that 
dwelt within ’ Andenda, “nor was as much 
as one Briton left alive, ” that in 508 Cerdic 



and Oynrio “ slew a British, king and five 
thousand men with him ” And the name 
Flame-bearer/’ given in Welsh literature 
to a Bemician king (Ida or Theodric), is fear- 
fully expressive 

Not that the career of the concLuerors was 
one of unbioken success Now and then the 
frenzied resistance ot the Britons checked, 
perhaps eien beat back, the advance ot the 
Enghsh , one illustrious British hero, Arthur, 
by a life of valiant deeds, laid the foundation 
of a fame now almost entirely poetical, and one 
splendid victorj^ postponed the fatal dav foi 
the Britons of the west In whatever part 
of the island he fought, the fact of his 
fighting nobly against the in\aders is now 
generally admitted [Abthur] , and the battle 
of Mons Badomom (416 or 420), whate\er its 
site, whether gamed by Arthur or another, 
was undoubtefiy a defeat for the English, and 
secured the Welsh a breathing space of some 
length But neither devoted courage nor 
flashes of success could save British ciMhsa- 
tion from the rum that was coming upon it 
hke a fate , the onward march of the luthless 
ffc'G-erman swordsmen was arrested, only to 
' begm anew after a time with undimmished 
* ferocit) 

This fresh advan( e, which began about 560, 
and carried the West Saxon arms to the 
Severn, and almost to the Dee, has this special 
interest that the persons and eients that 
belong to it are unmistakably historical 
Whatever misgivings we may have about 
Hengist, Cissa, and Oerdic, we cannot but 
feel confident that Ceawlin and Ciithwine 
really lived and that the victory of the former 
at Deorham (577), and of the latter at Bed 
ford (571), were really achie\ements Un- 
doubtedly, too, the area of permanent Enghsh 
occupation was much extended by the aggres- 
sions of these princes , it had certamly now 
reached the Bristol Channel 

The manner of the conquest is well expressed 
by Bishop Stubbs — “ The conquest of 
Britain was the result of a series of separate 
expeditions, long continued, and peihaps, in 
point of time, continuous, but unconnected, 
and independent of one another It was 
conducted bv smgle chieftains, who had 
nothing in common with the nation they 
attacked, and who were about neither to 
amalgamate with them nor to tolerate their 
contmued existence ” This last statement is 
not undisputed While one school of his 
tonans has no doubt of the utter effacement 
not merelv of the Bntish nation, but even of 
the Bntish population throughout the con- 
quered districts, another mamtains that a not 
inconsiderable portion of the conquered must 
have been spared and that their descendants 
ultimately mixed with the descendants of the 
conquerors , that, m fact, modem England is 
not an exclusively Teutonic, but largely a 
Celtic, nationality The truth, perhaps, is 
that the practice of the conquerors varied 


while extermination was the rule in their 
eaiher conquests, they allowed many excep 
tions to it as the tide of war went west But 
of the substantial effacement of British oi\ili- 
sation there can scarcely be a doubt , in this 
respect the conquest was simply a destroying 
deluge ot barbarism, that swept away almost 
every trace of the greatness that once had 
been 

G-ildas Be Eoscidw Bi itonum Nennms 
Mistona B'l itonum The Anglo Saxon Chi onicle 
J B Green The Maling of England Elton 
Origins of English Ristoi y [ J B ] 

XSxLglisliry, Presentment op, was a 
system introduced by William the Conqueror, 
whereby if a man were found murdeied, it 
was assumed that he was a Norman, and the 
hundred fined accordingly, unless it was pi oved 
otherwise It fell mto disuse about the time 
of Riohaid I , the two races having mixed to 
such an extent that it was impossible to say 
who was an Englishman and who w^s a 
Norman It was not, however, finally 
abolished till 1339 

Bialogus de Scaccano,! cap 10 Stubbs Sdeot 
ChaHerSy p 193 

Soclxa Biirdhe, or “ The Yellow- 
Haired,” succeeded his father, Aidan, as King 
of Dalnada, 606 In 629, the year of his 
death, he fought m the battle of Fedhacom, 
in Ireland, on the side of the Cruithough, 
against his own son, Conadh Cerr, in whose 
favour he had resigned Dabiada on the ac- 
quisition of the provmce oi G-alloway [Dal- 

KIAEA ] 

Equity [Chancery ] 

Erastians, The, were so called because 
they held the \iews of the Swiss theologian 
Erastus (1524 — 83) on the inability of the 
Church to exercise disciphne by censure, 
excommunication, &c , its province being, 
according to their theory, confined to teach- 
ing There never was an actual sect of 
Erastians in England, but their ideas on 
Church government were advocated by many 
leading dnunes, and in the Westminster 
Assembly (1643 — 49) were represented by the 
powerful eloquence of Whitelocke, Light- 
foot and Selden A proposition, however, 
condemnatory of their doctrines was carried 
almost unanimously, and, though the “ Chap 
ter of Church Censures” m which it occurs 
was never formally ratified bj Parliament, 
Erastiamsm failed from that time to take 
deep root In Scotland the word is often 
vaguely used by extreme Presb> terians as a 
term of leproach against the more moderate 
party it frequently occurs in the history of 
the disputes which resulted in the secession 
of the Free Church 

CoUier EcclesfiasticalJSi^ Bogue and Bennet, 
Sist 0} Busent Chalmers, Life and Wi itmgs 

Errol, Francis, Earl op {d 1631), was 
Constable of Scotland, and one of the signers 
of the “Spamsh Blanks” He was con 
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\erted to the Eomish Church by a Jesuit 
named Father Edmond Hay, but in lo97, 
found it to his interest to return to the Pro 
testant party, and to obtain the revocation of 
his forfeiture 

Erskine, Thomas, Loed {h 17o0, d 1823), 
the third son of the tenth Earl of Buchan, 
was educated at the High School, Edinburgh, 
and St Andrews Univeisity At the age of 
fourteen he entered the navj , but after four 
jears, disgusted at not being promoted, he 
exchanged the navy for the armj. Aftei 
seven > ears in his new profession, he left it 
to enter at Lincoln’s Inn, and in 1778 both 
took his degree and was called to the bai 
His first brief was held in defence of Gaptam 
Bailhe, a naval officer who had been 
doomed by the mmistry for daring to expose 
the abuses permitted by the Admiralty 
Erskine’s fame was made at once, and 
was confirmed in the following January 
by fns bnlliant defence of Admiral Keppei 
in court-martial, which was followed soon 
afterwards by his equaUv^powerful speech 
on behalf of Lord George Gordon In 
November, 1783, he was returned to Pailia- 
me^ffe for Portsmouth, and did his utmost in 
support of Fox’s India Bill His fame is 
specially connected with his constant efforts 
to estabhsh the rights of juries in libel 
cases In 1794 he made a bold stand 
against the doctrine of constructive treason 
which it was attempted to lay down m the 
trials of Hardy, Home Tooke, and Thelwall 
For the next twelve j ears he was recognised 
as leader in the courts at "VVestminstei 
and was in all State trials to be found 
returned for the defence In Parliament he 
vas a firm supporter of Fox, and followed 
him m his tempoiary retirement from the 
House Addington offered him a place as 
Attorney-General in 1801, but Erskme 
declined it On the accession to power of 
the Fox and GremiUe mimstry m 1806, 
Erskine received the Chancellorship Diirmg 
his short tenure of that office he had the 
satisfaction of announcing the passmg of 
the Bill for the Abolition of Slavery For 
the fifteen years after retirmg from office 
in 1807, he took httle part in politics 
On the trial of Q,ueen Caroline, he broke 
away reluctantly from his long standing 
fnendship with the Prince Eegent, because 
he felt bound to support the cause of a 
woman whom he considered to be innocent and 
injured 

Erskine Speeches Foss Judges of JEngland 
Holland, Mem. of the Lihei al Farty Brougham 
^ketches (Freimlle Papeete Walpole Eist of 
Png from. ISIS , State Tmals 

Esclieat (from the Norman French 
echion, to fall) means the rev ersion of land to 
the lord It could happen in two v^ays 
(1) per defectum sanguinis, through want of 
heirs, or (2) pe^ delictum tenentis, through 
the crime of the tenant, in cases of treason 


or felony , the distinction between it and for- 
feiture (q V ) being, that the first is regarded 
as a natural event, the second as the direct 
consequence of an illegal act It affected 
tenants in fee simple only The law of 
escheats was mtroduced into England by the 
Normans, and, m the troubled stite of the 
times, it was not unusual for the estates of 
some great noble to fall to the ciown They 
either continued in the possession of the 
king, under the title of an honour, and were 
admmistered like a shire, or w ere granted out 
again as an hereditaij fief In the first case, 
the immediate tenants were protected hj 
Magna Charta from hemg treated as tenants- 
in-chief to the crown, and need onlj paj 
such dues as thej would have owed to their 
mesne lord The wanton bestowal of escheated 
lands upon favourites and relations was a 
frequent charge against weak kings like 
Henrj III and Eichardll , while Edward JI 
m 1309 was accused of depriving men of 
their lands who had a perfectly good title, a 
practice which the roj al officers of Henr j "VTI 
earned to a state of great perfection In 
Escheat p? optet dehetum the land passed to the i 
next heir, subject to the supenoi light of the 
crown in the case of treason for hfe, in the 
case of f elonj for a j eai and a daj It was 
confined in 1833 to cases of treason or murder, 
and the law on the subject was further defined 
m 1838 By the Felony Act of 1880, ad- 
ministrators were appointed to the convicts 
property, and it could be i esumed if bis sen- 
tence expired Escheat ytopter defectum is 
now most common in cases of bastardy The 
land passes to the sovereign, except in the 
case of copyhold estates, which go to the 
lord of the manor 

In Scotland there was escheat for debt as 
well as foi treason it was abolished in 
1737 Single escheat, however, bj which 
the piisoner’s movables aie foifeited to the 
crown, still exists as a punishment for 
crime 

Stubbs Selefffc Charters (Dialogus de Scaccamo) 
Stuhhs Const Hist,vol i ch xi Statutes 4 and 
5 Wm iV , cap 23 1 and 2 Vict cap 69 

Esses:, Kingdom or In Celtic and 
Eoman times the district Iving to the north 
of the lower course of the Thames was m- 
habited by the tribe of the Timobantes 
In this region the Eomans founded many of 
their most important towns, such as Oamulo- 
dunum, London, and Yerulam , and towards 
the end of the period of their rule it formed 
part of the domain of the “Comes Littons 
baxonici,” or Count of the Saxon Shore 
When the Eoman power was weakening, 
Essex seems to hav e fallen an easy prey to 
the Teutonic invaders , but there is no record 
left to tell us of the exact process or time of 
this invasion It seems probable, however, 
that thq attack was made by way of the 
estuary of the Stour and Ohelm, rather than 
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up the Thames Valley, and we know that the 
conquest was achieved hy Saxons, and not b;^ 
Anglian tribes, such as colonised the neigh- 
bouiing counties to the north The East 
Saxons do not seem to h ive spread far inland, 
being, in all probability, checked in their 
onward course by the gieat wood district 
lying to the west, whose relics still survive 
in Hainault and E^Dping Forest In the 
Same manner the boiith Saxons’ progress 
was barred by the Andreadesweald, and for 
this reason neither Silgsex nor Essex ever 
developed into one of the gTeat kingdoms 
But the East Saxons, though they do not 
appear to have e\er had a Bietwalda, as the 
South Saxons had, were in op.e respect happier 
than the South Saxons , for it was into their 
hands that the gieat town of London fell We 
read in Bede that bj. the } ear 604 it was the 
‘‘Metropolis” of Sebert, King of the East 
Saxons, and about the same year it became 
the seat of Meliitus, whom Ethelbert of Kent 
sent to preach to that tribe Bede tells us 
how, on the death of Sebeit (616), the country 
relapsed into Piganism, fiom which it was 
not converted till man} } ears later Melhtus 
was dnven to Gaul, and seems to have 
returned only to occup} the metropolitan see 
of Canterbury leaving London without a 
bishop till 6o4 On the accession of Sigeheit, 
who had been baptised b} Fmian, Bishop of 
Lindisfarne, Oeadda was invited from Mercia 
to undertake the office of Bishop of the East 
Saxons, the see of London was renewed, and 
befoie the centui} was out an East Anghan 
king (Sebbi) had exchmged his crown for the 
garb of a monk in London By this tune the 
East Saxons seem to have been m greater or 
less subjection to Mercia and though a late 
legend speaks of their largely mcreasing 
their bounds to the north and west, this 
kingdom seems to ha\e for the future fluc- 
tuated between Mercim and West Saxon 
rule At last, aftef the battle of EUandun, 
the Chronicle tells us how the East Saxons 
“ turned to Egbert, because they had formerly 
been forced fiom his kinsmen unjustly” 
Probably the old line of East Saxon kings 
had now died out, and the people were more 
willing to have a Saxon than an Anglian 
ruler But Essex was not as yet thoroughly- 
merged in the West Saxon kmgdom, on 
Edgar s death it was detached from Wessex, 
and given, with Kent, Surrey , and Sussex, to 
Athelstan (S3 6) We have now reached the 
times of the Danish iniasions When East 
Anglia was over run, and St Edmund 
martyred bv these marauders, Essex seems to 
have shared the fate of its northern neigh- 
bour, and some years later, by the Treaty of 
Wedmore (878) was, together with London, 
left in the hands of Guthrum Later on we 
And the Essex Danes taking a prominent part 
m the invasion of 894, and next year the 
whole Danish army that had already hamed 
North Wales retired hy way of Northumber- 


land and East Anglia to the Isle of Mersea, 
on the Essex coast With Edward the Elder, 
however, the tide began to turn against the 
strangers , in 913 he built the huigh of Hert 
ford, and in midsummer ot the same yeai 
hi ought his army to Maldon, while the 
fortress of Witham was building “ and a good 
deal of the folk submitted to him who were 
before under the power of the Danish men ” 
In 921 the inhabitants of Kent and Suirey , 
aided hy many East Saxons, vrestea Col 
Chester out of the hands of the Danes, though 
not without destroying the town Howei er, 
before the year was out Edward had repaired 
the fortress and permanently taken the 
distiict into his power, for the army of East 
Anglia swore fealty to him at the same time 
towards the end of the century (991) Essex 
wab once more exposed to the ravages ot the 
Danes, and when Lthelred piomised them 
tribute in 1011, Essex is mentioned as one of 
the districts they had over run V\ihen 
England was divided between Canute and 
Edmund Ironsiete Q016), Edmund received 
East Anglia and Essex, together with the 
distiict south of the Thames — a sure pi oof 
that theie was not a very large number ot 
Danes settled m the two fust-mentioned 
proimces Fiom this time the histoiy of 
Essex belongs to that of Englind geneialh 
In the days of Edward the Contessoi it 
formed a part of Harold’s East Anglian 
eaildom, and towards the end of the leign 
part of Leofwine’s anomalous earldom, which 
included Kent, Surrey, and much besides 
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Essex, Peerages or A Mi my of Essex 
was held under William I by one Swene, who 
possessed twentv two lordships m that countv , 
hut the lands were confiscated on the defeat 
of his grandson, Henry de Essex, in judicial 
combat (1163) In the meanwhile, the 
Empress Maud granted (1144) the BmUom 
of Essex, with the third penny of the county , 
to Geoflrey de Mandeville, from whom it 
passed successively to his two sons They 
dying childless, it was allowed (1199) to 
Geoflrey Fitz-Peter (Fitz Piers), the Justiciar, 
husband of a grand-mece of the first earl 
Geoffrey again had two sons who succeeded 
him, hut left no issue , and the title was con- 
ferred, some time before 1239, upon a son of 
a sister of the last earl, Humphrey de Bohun, 
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Earl of Hereford, in hose family it contimied 
until Huinphre'^ de Bohun, Earl of North- 
ampton, Heielord, and Essex, died (1372), 
without male issue The latter’s elder 
daughter and co-heiiess, Eleanor, then gave 
the title to her husband, Thomas of Wood- 
stock, son of Edwaid III, and afterwaids 
Duke o± Gloucester On his murder (1397), 
the earldom of Essex lay dormant until it 
■wasreMved in favour of Thomas s eventual 
heir, Thomas, Lord Bourchier, Count o± Eu, 
in Normandj (1461) With the death of his 
grmdson (1539) it became extinct, and was 
immediate!} re-granted to the famous Ihomas 
Cromwell On Cromwell’s attainder, in lo40, 
his honours became forfeit, and in lo43 the 
earldom was given to WiUiam Pan, brother 
of Queen Katharme Parr, and husband of the 
only daughtei of the last Bourchiei, Earl of 
Essex Pan was afterwaids created Marquis 
of Northampton (1546), but attainted in loo3 
In lo72 the earldom of Essex was once more 
re\fved in fa\our of Walter Devereux, second 
Viscount Heieford His son Eobert was 
attainted in 1601, but the honours were 
restoied two jears later to his son, Eobert, 
on whose death without issue (1646) the title 
became extinct Finallj, m 1661, Arthur 
Capel, second Baron Capel, was created Earl 
of Essex and Viscount Maldon, by whose 
descendant the title is at jiiesent held 

Essex, Hlmiy Bolkchier, Earl op 
(ii 1483), was the son of Lord Bourchier, 
ind brother of Thomas Bourchier, Archbishop 
of Canterbury In 1454 he vas cieated Lord 
High Treasurer, but forsook the Lancastrian 
cause, and espoused that of York On Edward 
jy ’s accession to the throne, he was again 
made Treasurer, and was created Earl of 
Essex 

Essex, WALTER De^erecx, 1st Ea-rl op 
(b CDca 1540, d lo76), son of Sir Eichard 
De\ ereux, succeeded his grandfather as Vis- 
count Hereford (loo8), mariied (1561) Lettice, 
daughter of Sir Francis Knoll} s He distin 
guished himself by his fidelit} during the con- 
spirac} of the Duke of Norfolk and the nsing 
of the North, and was therefore created Earl 
of Essex (1572) The following "v ear he under- 
took, vith other noble acUentuiers, the con- 
quest of Ulster , but, owing it is supposed to 
the machinations of Leicester, his expedition 
was a total failure In lo74 he was appointed 
Governor of Ulster, with an independent 
commission and in 1576 Earl Marshal of 
Ireland He succeeded in effecting no per- 
manent conquest, but signalised himself by 
the treacherous murder of his guest, Sir 
Brian O’Neil, and b> ordering the massacre 
of the women and children of the Scots of 
Antnm on the Island of Eathlin He died 
m September, 1576 

Essex, Eokcrt Deverelx, 2^d Earl op 
(b 1667, d 1601), entered Trinity College, 


Cambiidge, in lo77 On his appearance at 
court, in 18o4, he became at once a favourite 
with both queen and people In 158t> he 
accompanied Leicestci to Holland, distm- 
guished himself at Eutj>hen, and was, in 
loSb, appointed Genercd of the Horse in the 
arm} raised to meet the Spanish Armada 
In l‘?91 he commanded the auxiliaries sent 
to assist Henr} IV in ISoimand}, but his 
chief mihtar} exploit vas the capture of 
Cadiz in lo96 Not content vith his gieat 
position as favourite, and his reputation as a 
soldiei, he also aimed at eminence as a states- 
man, and fiom li92 demoted himself to the 
study of foieign attaiis He headed the 
part}- that demanded the \igorous pi osecution 
of the wai agaiuslfSpain, opposed the cautious 
polic} of Buileigh, and entered into com 
munication with King James, whom he urged 
to demand recognition as the queen’s hen 
On the death of Burleigh, how e\ er, his son 
succeeded to his power, and Essex, a few 
months later, eager for an opportunity of 
gaming pov er and ciedit, obtained the piost 
of Loid-Lieutenant of Ii eland, and was 
charged w ith the task of suppressing T} rone’s 
lebefiion (March, 1599) His conduct m 
Ireland exposed both his ability and his 
honest} to injurious suspicions Instead of 
at once attacking the mam stiength of the 
rebels m Ulster, or consolidating the Enghsh 
power in Leinster, he wasted his time and 
his a^m^ in maiching and countei -marching, 
m gaming httle metones, and achieving no 
substantial success "When he did attack 
T}rone, he speedil} admitted him to peace, 
on teims which seemed to be dictated b} 
private ambition rather than b} pubhc policy 
For this he was, on his return to England, dis- 
graced, tiled b} a special commission, dismissed 
from all his o&ces, and was for a time in 
custod\ BelieMng his punishment to be the 
work of his enemies in the Council, he set on 
foot a conspiracy to foige his way into the 
queen’s presence, and to remoy e his opponents 
&om the government b} aims But his 
attempted coitp dhtat failed, and he was 
apprehended, tried b\ the Lord High 
Steward’s Court, sentenced to death for 
high treason, and executed on Feb 25, 
1601 He affiimed that his design was 
merely to go with his fi lends and petition 
the queen, and to gam their petition to 
lemoye from the queen’s chamber Ealeigh 
and Cecil, his enemies that he had never in 
an} way mtendcd to hurt the queen By the 
lulmg of the court in this case, it was held 
treason to compel the king b} force to change 
his polic} 

Caind#»n Armnla Aikm, Cou'i't qf Qu£&n^ 
Elizabeth State Inals [C H FJ 

Essex, Eobert Dny ereitx, Srd Earl op 
(5 1592, d 1646), son of the preceding, was 
educated at Eton, and at Merton College, 
Oxfoid In 1606 he married Frances 
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Howard, from whom he was di^ oiced seven 
years later, m order that she might marry 
the Earl of Rochester He distinguished 
himself as a soldier, serving in the Palatmate 
(1620), in Holland (1622 — 3), in Mansfeld’s 
army (1624), and in the expedition to Cadiz 
(1625) On the outbreak of the Scotch 
rebellion, he was appointed bj Charles I 
lieutenant-general of the English arm} 
He is described as being then ' the most 
popular man in the kingdom, and the 
darhng of the swordmen ” At the opening 
of the Long Parliament he sided with the 
popular pg-it} , urged the execution of 
btradibrd, and thoug]! hipldiiig the office of 
OhaniSerlain, refused to follow the king to 
* "York Jle was appointed in July, 1 642, 
gendral of th© army raised b} the Parlia- 
ment, and commanded at Edgehill (Oct 23) 
In the spring of 1643, after capturing Read 
ing, he marched on Oxford, hut was pre- 
vented h} had V eather and sickness amongst 
his troops fiom besieging it In the autumn 
of the same >ear he performed his gieatest 
exploit during the war, the relief of G-lou- 
cester (Sept 6), followed by the victory of 
Newh'urv (Sept 20) In June, next year, he 
marched into the west of England to rehe\e 
Lyme, leaving Waller the task of iiursuing 
the king After reheving L} me, and taking 
some of the rojal fortresses in Devon and 
Doiset, he proceeded into Cornwall Theie 
he found himself, contiar> to his expectations, 
unsupported by the countr}, and distressed 
for pioMSxons, whilst the king, who had 
defeated Waller, pre\ented his letreat drove 
him further west, and speedily reduced hxs 
army to extremities The cavalry broke 
through the king^s lines, and came safe away, 
Essex himself escaped by sea, hut the m 
fantry weie forced to surrender (Sept , 1644) 
Nevertheless, the Parliament appointed him 
to command the new army which was 
being collected Illness, however, preverted 
him being present the second battle of 
Newbury, and on ii?^il 2, 1645, he laid down 
Ins commission m obedience to the Self 
Denying Ordinance As a general, he 
exhiTiited gieat irresolution and too often 
allowed his judgment as a soldier to he over 
zuled by political considerations Clarendon 
charges him with pnde and ambition, but 
admits his honest} and praises his fideht} 

Clarendon Ei&t of the ftehellion Whitelocke 
Memorials May Eist ofLongFarl 

[C H P] 

Essex, Arthur Capel, Earl op (5 1635, 
d 1683), son of Arthur, Lord Capel, created 
Earl of Essex in 1660, was a leading mem- 
ber of the Country Party m the reign of 
Charles II From 1672 to 1676 he was Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and in 1679 he was 
appointed First Commissioner of the Trea- 
sur}, but resigned before long In 1683 he 
was concerned m the Re\ olutionary Plot, and 
was arrested and committed to the Tower 


But before his tiial could come on, he was 
found to have committed smcide Macaula} 
characterises him as ‘‘ a man of solid though 
not brilliant parts, and of gra\ e and melan- 
choly charactei ” 

Estates of Scotland, The In Scot- 
land the Representative Assembly of the 
nation had more in common with the I rench 
than with the English Parliament I he 

deputies of the “Thiee Estates,” that is, the 
clcrg}% the barons, and the burgesses, sat in 
one chamber The Chancellor was President 
The officers of State had seats in virtue of 
their offices, and the judges of the Court of 
Session sat round a table in the centre of the 
hall, between the barons and the commons 
The earliest laws of the kmgs of the Scots 
were passed in ‘‘ Assizes ” The first faint 
indications of a National Council appear in 
the reign of Alexander I This council is 
called the Curia Regis from the reign of 
William the Lion till the death of Alexander 
III The Assemhl} which met at Scone in 
1286 to determme the succession of the 
crown, IS the first recorded meeting of the 
Parliament It consisted only of the great 
tenants of the crown, met to choose then 
liege lord In the appeal to Edward to 
adjudge the crown, and in the Treaty of Brig- 
ham, 1290, the “ community ” is mentioned 
for the first time as having a voice in the 
affairs of the nition, and to the treaty be- 
tween John Baliol and Philip of France the 
seals of six burghs are appended The Par- 
hament of Robert Bruce at Cambuskennoth 
was the fiist in which the repiesentati^es of 
the “ Thud Estate,” the deputies of the 
bmghs, had i place Prom this time their 
place in the N itional Council was secuie The 
agreement for the payment of the ransom of 
David II hears the seal of seven burgesses, 
as well as those of bishops and barons At 
first each royal burgh was required to send 
two members to Parliament, hut as the 
burghs were privileged to hold their own 
Cotirt of the Fom Bui ghs, which h id 
sovereign authority in all buighal disputes 
and questions, they were disposed to shirk 
Pailiamentary attendance , and in 1619 it was 
enacted by the Coniention of Burghs that 
each burgh should send one member only to 
the Estates, save Edinburgh, which was to 
send two Commissaries to represent the 
lesser barons date from the reign of James I 
By an Act of 1428 these lesser barons were 
relieved from their attendance, on condition 
that they elected two commissaries foi each 
shire E\ery one holding land from the 
crowm was to have \ voice in the election A 
statute of James VI limited the right of 
^otlng to those who had their land m free 
tenantr} and lived within the shire The 
statute of 1661 extended this right to all who 
held lands of the king to the extent of £1,000 
Scots real rent There was no regular 
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attendance of the commifasines till late m 
the reign of James YI The commissarieb 
and the members of tbe buighs were paid for 
their attendance An Act of 166 1 fixes then pa\ 
at £6 Scots per day duiirig their attendance and 
their journe} to and fro All the work of the 
Scotch Parliament was done bj permanent 
committees — the practice of debating in full 
Parliament being unkn own When the Estates 
met they elected a committee composed of 
membeis from each of the three duisions To 
this committee the work of discussing and 
maturing the measures to be passed was 
handed over The Estates did not sit while 
the committee was at woik When the Bills 
were leady, they met and passed them This 
committee was called the Loids of the Atti 
cUs This jiractice began in the reign of 
David II , to let the members go home to get 
in the harvest In the reign of James I it 
had become established as a regular pait of 
parliamentary procedure There was no fixed 
rul^for choosing the Lords of the Articles, 
either as regarded their number or the mode 
of their election This uncertainty led to the 
struggle between the Estates and Ohailes I , 
in 1633 The Lords of the Articles then 
numbered thirt>-two, and an attempt was 
made to rob the ma]oritj in the Estates 
of its power agiinst the crown by adroit 
management in their election Eight bishops 
were first elected, the> in their turn chose 
eight barons and barons and bishops together 
chose eight commissaries and eight buigesses 
Thus the whole committee weie picked parti- 
sans of the bishops The Estates protested, 
ea» h division claiming the right to elect its 
own delegates This mattei of the election 
of the Lords of the Articles was again 
fought oierm 1689 The Paihament which 
had put William on the throne demanded the 
right of discussing measures in plain Parlia- 
ment, after the English fashion The king 
at first refused to agree to this and offered 
to increase the number of the Lords of the 
Aiticles to thirt} three, and to lea\e the 
Estates perfect freedom of election , but the 
Estates were firm in their demands William 
>ielded, and an Act of 1^90 finall} abolished 
the Lords of the Aiticles The Estates were 
formerly the highest court of justice, and 
professed to gne “remeid of law” m cases 
of appeal against the justiciais and sheriffs 
To manage this judicial business, a committee, 
called the Lo'>di> Auditots of Complaints, was 
appointed, but its powers onL lasted while 
Paihament was sitting In lo03 it was made 
permanent , the members, to be chosen bj 
the crown, were to sit continuall> in Edin 
burgh By James V the Loids Auditors and 
the Lords of the Council w ere united to form 
the Couit of Session Thus it was that the 
“Estates” grew out of the council of the 
king, to the barons were joined the clergy, 
and in the fourteenth century the representa- 
ti\es of corporations The lesser baions weie 


not regularly represented bj commissaries till 
the latter part of the sixteenth centuiy 

Scottish Statutes published by the Eecord Com 
mission Ancient Laws and Customs of Burghs of 
Scotland Innes LeUmet, on Si^ottish Legal An 
tiquities Stevenson Documents connected wuh 
the Sist of Scotland E W Eobertson 
Scotland unde) the Eaily Kings J H Burton 
Hist of Sootland []\I M ] 

Estates of tlie Eealm, The, aie 
defined by Bishop Stubbs as “ the several 
orders, states, or conditions of men who are 
recogmsed as possessing political power ” As 
ongmally constituted in England thc\ weie 
the nobles, the clergy, and the commons 
I he mistake of describing the three Estates as 
consisting of tne King, Loids, and Common^ 
IS qnite as old as the fifteenth cental and is 
due to the failure of the Pailiamentaij- repre 
scntation of the clergy as a sepaiate Estate 
This failure has caused the Estates to assume 
the Parliamentai\ form of Lords Spiiitual, 
Lords Temporal, and Commons The p>rece- 
dence gi\en to the cleig\ would appea; to he 
a matter of courtesj , the Commons {pommu- 
mtas commiinitatum, the general hodj into 
which orgamsed bodies of freemen aye com- 
bined) IS always the thud Estate ^ It was 
some time before the three Estates assumed 
their final form At one time there seemed 
to he some probability that theie would be a 
sub estate of the law\ers, who weie much 
favoured by Edwaid I , and of the mei chants, 
who were frequenth consulted previous to 
the imposition of taxation upon then ordei 
It was some time too, before the lessei 
nobility separated from tne baronage, and 
before the pi elates were included in the latter 
bod^ , the lessei clergy preferring to assemble 
in Com ocation In Scotland the thiee Estates 
comprised the prelates, the tenants in chief, 
great and small, and the townsmen In 1428, 
James I , in imit ition of the English sy stem, 
mstituted commissioneis of shiies, to sujDer- 
sede the personal appeal ance of the minor 
tenants-in-chief then tlmthree Estates became 
the loids la\ and clerical, the commissioners 
of shires, and the huigesses, who throughout 
their histoiy contmued to sit in one house 
In 1640, Paihament le-ananged itseK into 
three Estates — the nobility, the barons, oi 
representatives of the smaller fieeholders, and 
the buigesses with their commissioners, to the 
exclusion of the bishops, but this was repealed 
on the restoiation of the episcopacy by 
Chailes II 

See the admirable discussion of the whole 
subject in Stubbs s Const Hist ii chap xv 
Also Loids Report on the Dignity of a Peei, and 
Erskine Institutes of the Law of Scotland 

Estates, The Committee op the, was 
appointed by the Scotch Paihament of 1640 
to act in permanence duimg the lecesses, both 
in the camp and at the capital It consisted 
of so many feom each of the three Estates, 
which were now defined to he the nobility, 
haions, and buigesses It dissohed in 1648, 
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after the battle of Pieston, but a new Com- 
inittee was foimed by Aigvle and bis friends, 
who treated with the victorious Crom'vtell 
After the battle of Worcestei, those of the 
Committee of Estates who had supported the 
coronation of Chailcs II at Scone weie sent 
as pnsoneis to London The Committee vas 
resumed after the Eestoiation, pending the 
arrival ot the Commissioner, Middleton It 
signalised its shoit reign "b-s conjmittmg to 
prison some Ilemonstrant elergy 

Burton, Ri$t oj Scotland, vols -vi# and vu 

]Bt]ian.dun, Ths Battle of ^878), was the 
great victoij ot Alfied o\ er the Danes after his 
retirement to Athelney , this led immediately 
to the treaty with Cuthrum [Alfued ] 
Ethandiin has been identified w ith Ldington, 
near Westbury , Wilts , with Yatton, fiv e miles 
north west of Chippenham , and with Hed- 
dmgton, which is on the Eoman road between 
Bath and !Mailborough 

Ethel IS defined in the Anglo Saxon 
dictionaries as equiialent to Ufta hetedi- 
twiia patei nus, or sometimes, in a 

wider s^nse, to patna It is the woid used 
to translate country in the Anglo Saxon 
\eision of St Luke It is the same woid 
as the odal of the Scandind\nan races 
Though perhaps not etjTuologically con- 
nected with “ alod ’’ — a relationship which, 
however, some scholars allow — it has prao 
tically the same sigmfication, and denotes the 
land which in early Teutonic days belonged 
indefeasibly to the head of each house- 
hold, and which its owner held, not of the 
king’s gift or any other man’s favour, free from 
all burdens save that of the puhho defence 
Perhaps from the very earhest days the ethel 
may have been subject to assist in the repair 
of bridges and the maintenance of fortifica- 
tions, as well as to serve in the fyrd , but the 

tmioda neeessttas'^ is said not to appear in 
genume Anglo-bax^ documents before the 
beginning of the eifnth century The alod, 
or ethel, was the primitive homestead, the 
possession of which marked out the fuUy- 
quahfied freeman from all other men By 
virtue of this ownership he was justified m 
taking paif; in the council of his nation, and 
in fightmg in its wars For the title deeds of 
his estate he looked primarily to no written 
evidence, hut to the undisputed possession by 
which he ana his ancestors had held the soil 
Later, as more and more of the folk land was 
changed into hook-land, and the greater secu- 
rity of chaitered proof became evident, the 
owner of an ethel gradually took to the 
custom of receiving charters Many of the 
smaller allodial holders, indeed seem to have 
sold their land to the wealthier lords, or to 
ha\e commended themselves to a patron, and 
so received back their old estates as a gift 
The word tthel, or atkel occurs in many com- 
pounds, both in the names of persons and 


places, e g , Athelstan, Atheling, Ethelred, 
Athelney, dc [Alodi\jl Laxd ] 

Kemble Sanons in Enqland Stubbs Const 
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Ethelbald (JEthelbald), Kmg of the 
^est Saxons (85o — 660), succeeded his 
father, Ethelwulf His marriage with his 
step-mother, Judith, is the solitary fict we 
know about him with certainty as there is a 
gap in the Anglo Saxon Chomclo fiom 85o to 
860 

Ethelbald (JEthelbald) {h 7l6, d 757), 
King of Mercia, was descended from one 
of the brotheis of Penda He was per- 
secuted by Ceolred, and took refuge in the 
marshes of Fenland On the death ot 
Ceolred, he was unanimously chosen king 
His reign was distinguished by many success- 
ful conflicts against the Britons, and though 
he failed to subdue Northumbria and Wessex, 
he assumed the title of “Bex BiitannJlo ” 
He was defeated by Outhred of Wessex 
at Buifoid, in 752, and agam, in 757, at 
\vhich battle he is supposed to have been 
slam 

Ethelbert (-Ethelberht) {h 860, d 866), 
King of the West Saxons, succeeded his 
father, Ethelwulf, in the kingdom of Kent, 
and his brother Ethelhald in Wessex, though 
according to his fathei’s will the latter king- 
dom should have gone to Ethelred The 
Anglo-Saxon Ghonicle tells us that “he held 
the kingdom in good order and great tran- 
quillity ” Most of his leign was occupied 
m lepellmg the incuisions of the Danes, 
v-ho weie at this time strong enough and 
bold enough to attack Winchester, the royal 
city of the West Saxon kmgs 

Ethelbert (-ffiTHELBERHT) {h 560 p ^616), 
King of Kent, ranks as the third Bretwalda 
We aie told that “m the infancy of his 
reign he was such an object of contempt to 
the neighbouring kmgs, that, defeated in two 
battles, be could scarcely protect his frontier, 
but m nper y ears he quickly , by successive 
victories, subjugated every kingdom of the 
Angles, with the exception of Northumbria ” 
This statement of William of Malmeshmy is 
greatly exaggerated, and piobably means 
little more than that he conquered Sussex 
and Essex, and obtained a nominal suzeiainty 
o'ver the other kingdoms His inariiage with 
Beitha, daughter of Chanbert, King ot 
Soissons, IS the important event in his leign, 
as it led indirectly to the cominj? of bt 
Augustine and the con-version of Ethelbert 
to Chnstiamty (597) Ethelbert was the first 
kmg among the Anglo-Saxons who dicw uj) 
a code of laws 

Anglo Saasou Chron ’William of Malmesbttry , 

Lappenherg Anglo Saxon Kings 

Ethelfleda (JErHELFLiED) {d 919), was 
a daughtei of King Alfred She was maiiied 
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to the Ealdoiman Ethelied, and, together with 
her husband, luled over Mercia She was 
of great assistance to her brother Edward 
in his wais against the Danes, and joined him 
in lebiulding Chester and other ancient towns 
that had fallen into decay In 916 her troops 
defeated the Welsh at Brecknock Her 
husband died in 912, and she left onlj a 
daughter, Elf win, whom Edward deprived of 
the government of Mercia, and foicibly 
carried off to Wessex Ethelfleda seems to 
have had the title of “The Ladj of the 
Meicians,” expressive of the power she 
possessed, and the relations in which she 
stood to Edward 

rioienee of Worcester Anglo Saxon Chon 
Eieeman Norman Conquest vol i 

IBthelfrith. (-®thelprith), King of 
Northumbria (693 — 617), was the son and 
successor of Ethelric He married a daughter 
of Ella of Deira, and incorporated that state 
with his own kingdom of Bermeja, having 
diiven Edwin (q v ) , the son o± Ella, into 
exile He was a far-sighted and successful 
king He defeated the Scots and the Britons, 
and captured the city of Chester He de 
stroyed the monastery of Bangoryscoed, and 
put all the monks to death, asserting that as 
they praj ed for his defeat, they were, though 
unarmed, fighting against him Ethelfiith, 
having learnt that his brother-in law, Edwin, 
had taken refuge with Bedwald of East 
Anglia, demanded that he should be given 
up and on his request being refused, war 
ensued, in which Ethelfrith was defeated and 
slam 

Ethellieard (JEthelhbari)) (s 72o, d 
740), King of Wessex, succeeded his brother- 
in law, Ina He was descended from Cerdio, 
but belonged probably to a distant branch 
of the royal house His election was opposed 
bj the Atheling Oswald, but unsuccessfull} 
His reign was an unfortunate one , the British 
recovered something of what the} had lost, 
and the IMercians captured Somerton (733), 
an important border fortress, now a mere 
village, between Oxford and Banhur} , and 
Wessex was obliged, in some degree, to own 
the Mercian overlordsbip 

ISthelhun (JEthelhuih), called <‘The 
Proud Ealdorman, ’ rebelled against Cuthred 
of Wessex in 7i0, but was defeated, and 
pardoned In 752, it was chiefl} owing to 
his bravery that the W^est Saxons won the 
battle of Burford 

ISthelnotlL (JEthelxoth), Archbishop of 
Canterbury (1020 — 1038), had been one of 
the chaplains of Canute, and was one of that 
king’s chief advisers It is to him that we 
must attribute much of Canute’s civil and 
ecclesiastical polic}^ Ethelnoth was a man 
of large views, and being himself a secular, 
did much to improve the position of the 
secular clergy During Canute’s absence 


from England, Ethelnoth was one of the 
iegent«! of the kmgdom, and to him the king 
addressed his famous letter descnbmg his 
visit to Eome On Canute’s death, in 1035, 
Ethelnoth refused to crown Haiold, and pro 
hibited any of the bishops domg so 

William of Malmesbury, Encomium Emmes, 
Hook Archbishops of Canta bury 

Etlielred. (-^thelreb) I , King of the 
West Saxons (866 — 871), was the son of 
Ethelwulf, and succeeded on the death of 
his hi other Ethelbeit His reign is important 
for his gieat stiuggle wnth the Danes At 
fiist the invading host attacked the tnbutaiy 
provinces Noi'thumherland, disputed between 
rival kmgs, fell an easy prey, and one oi 
two othei provinces leceived a tiibutaiy 
crown at the hands of the heathen invadcis 
They next eiiteied INIercia The West baxon 
monarch, hastening to the lehef of his vassals, 
was unable to dislodge the mvadeis fiom 
Nottingham, which they had seized Eist 
Anglia was completel} conquered, and its 
kmg, Edmund, put to death In 871 the 
Danes attacked Wessex, and made Heading 
their head-quaiters Thence- they sallied 
forth, and no less than nine pitched battles 
(“folk-fights”), besides numerous smallei 
engagements, were fought between the Danes, 
led by Bagsecg and Halfdene, and the Enghsh, 
under Ethelred and his brother Allred The 
most important of these fights took place at 
ALshdown, in which the Enghsh weie com- 
pletely victorious , but in many of the other 
battles the Danes got the upper hand In the 
midst of this struggle Ethelred died, pioba- 
bly of his wounds He was succeeded by his 
brother Alfred [Daves Alfred ] 

Asser Lvfe oi Alfred , Anglo Saxon Chi on 
Pauli Life of Alfi ed 

Ethelred (-Ethelred) II , King (6 968, 
s 979, d 1016), sometimes called the “Un- 
ready ” — the Purposeless — the son of Edgar 
by Elfrida, was born m the year 968, and sue 
ceeded on the muider of his half-brothei 
Edward During the early part of his leign 
the government was in the hands of bus 
mothei, and very probably Dunstan (qv) 
remained chief advuser We read of in- 
cursions of the Danes from the vei} com- 
mencement of this reign, but it was not 
till after the death of Dunstan, in 988, that 
we have the begmmng of Danish attempts 
at settlement In 991 East Angha was 
attacked, and the great battle of Maldon 
fought, in which the biave Ealdorman 
Bnhtnoth was slain In this year too, by 
the advice of Aichbishop Sigenc, the fatal 
plan of buynng o^ the invaders was adopted 
In addition to foreign enemies, Ethelied 
had to contend against tieason at home, 
his two fav ountes, EIfno, Ealdorman of 
Mercia, and Ednc Streona, frequently be- 
traying his plans to the Danes Aftei le- 
peated raids on England, Olaf of Noiway 



Teas bought ofE m 994» But the Daues still 
continued their incursions In 997 Devon 
and Cornwall, in 993 Doiset and Hampsture, 
and in 999 Kent, were earned by them 
In 1000 Ethelred led an aimj ^nto Cum- 
beiland against Malcolm, who Jiad refused 
to pa> money for buying off the Danes, 
and in the same jear an Enghsh force m- 
vaded Koimand^ unsuccessfully The quarrel 
with Noimandy was, howe\er, soon made 
up, and in 1002 Ethelred married Emma, 
the sister of the Noiunin duke In that year 
the sum of £2-1,000 was paid to the Danes 
This y eai also saw an attempt to exterminate 
the Danes by the ma^saej^'e of bt Bnce 
(1002), which, far fiom accomplishing its 
purpose, only led to Sweym gatheiihg a large 
force together to aienge the slaughter He 
captured Exeter and Salisbuiy, and met 
with no resistance, save m East Anglia In 
1006 “the great fleet came to Sandwich, and 
did all as they were wont they ravaged and 
burned and destroy^ed wheiever they went ” 
Once moie they weie bribed to leav e England 
In 1008 Ethelred got together a fleet to oppose 
the Danes, but quarrels among the commandeis 
and a great stoim ruined this project, and the 
last chance against the invaders was gone 
In 1009 London was meffectually attacked, 
but Oxford was burnt, and “ at length there 
was no head man who would assemble forces, 
but each fled as he best might nor at the 
last would even one shire help another” 
In 1013 Sweym made another great attack 
on England The North at once submitted 
to him, and by the end of the y ear he was 
master of the whole country, and was 
acknowledged king, and Ethched fled, with 
his wife and childien, to his brother-in- 
law’s court in Normandy But Sweym’s 
death, m Eebiuary’', 1014, enabled Ethel- 
red to return "With the aid of his son 
Edmund he drove out Canute, w^ho had been 
chosen kmg by Danish portion of the 
inhabitants Bu^fenute returned in 101 o, 
and ravaged W^S:, next year he _^assed 
into Mercia and Noithumbiia, which sub- 
mitted to him While he was piepaiing foi 
the final conquest of Wessex, Ethelred died 
t (April 23,1016) Ethelred was twic e married, 
his first wife being ^Iflded, and his second, 
Emma of Noimandy Of Ethehed the 
Anglo Saxon Chronicle says, “he held his 
kingdom with great toil and great diffi- 
culties the while that his life lasted ” Among 
the West Saxon kinga, Mr Freeman remark^ 
“ Ethelred stands alone in presenting the 
wretched spectacle of a long reign of utter 
misgovernment, unredeemed, as far as we can 
see, by any of those personal excellences 
which have sometimes caused pubhe errors 
and crimes to be forgotten ” 

Anqlo Saxon Chr^m happenber^ Anglo ffaaon 
Ktn>gs Freeman, Nd? m Cong vol i 

Siilielred (^thelrei^), King of Mercia 


(675 — 704), was the son of Penda and brother 
of Wulfere, whom he succeeded He married 
Osthryth, sister of Alfred of Noithumbiia 
He defeated Lothaire of Kent in 67o, and 
ravaged the whole of that kingdom The 
remainder of his reign was peaceful, save for 
an attack on his biothei-in-law, whom he 
compelled to restore the province of Lindsey 
to Mercia He resigned the ciown in 704 in 
favour of his nephew, Cenied, and became 
a monk in the abbey of Bardesey, where he 
died, in 716 

Ethelred (Ethelred), King of North 
umbria (774 — 779 and 789 — 793), was the 
son of Ethelwald In the fifth year of his 
reign he was compelled to abdicate and fly 
the country, but the death of Alfwold and the 
bad government of Oswold afforded an oppor- 
tumty for his return He attempted to 
strengthen himself by the murdci of his 
uncle, but m the sequel w is himself assassi 
nated by some of his thegns ^ 

Ethelwald (-^Ethelwald) Moll, King 
of Northumbria (7o9 — 76 o), succeeded after 
the murder of Oswulf His parentage is 
unknown, but very probably he was one of 
the thegns who assassinated Oswulf Civil 
war distracted his reign, and he was even 
tually defeated, and obliged to resign his 
throne 

Ethelwald (JEthelwald) was the son 
of Ethelred I In 901 he rebelled against 
Edward the Elder, and seized Wareham, sav - 
ing that he would either live there or die 
theie, but on the approach of Edward, he fled 
to the Danes in Northumbria In 904 he 
subdued Essex, and persuaded the East 
Anghan Danes to invade Mercia, but in 90 o 
was slam m a skirmish 

Ethelweard (JEthelweaed), or as he 
styles hims<^lf “ Fabius Quaestor Ethel- 
werdus,” was the author of a Latin Chronicle 
of the Saxon Kings of England Of the 
author nothmg is known with certaintv, 
bey ond the fact that he was (according to his 
own account) the great grandson of King 
Ethehed, brother of Alfred the G-reat He 
piobably died m the closing vears of the 
tenth century Ethelweard’s Chronicle ex- 
tends from the Creation to the reign of 
Edgar It is for the most part a mere Latin 
abridgment of Bede’s Ucclesiastical Mistotg 
and the Anglo-Saxon Ch oniole , but, say s Sir 
T Hardy, “he has the merit of being the 
only Latin historian in an interval of two 
centuries ” 

Ethelweard s CTm omeXe was first printed by 
Sir H Savile m 1596 in Scriptoies Post Bedain 
and has been reprinted in the Monwnenta 
MtstoncB JBritannve 

Ethelwulf (^thelwulp), King of the 
West Saxons {s 837, d 858), was the son of 
Egbert whom he succeeded His reign was 
occupied in great measure m repelling the 
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incursions of the Danes, hy whom he was 
defeated, in 840, at Oharmouth, and 
who, in 8ol, captured Canterbury and 
London, and drove out the Mercian king 
Ethelwulf marched agamst them, and routed 
them at Ockley, and in 8o3 he assisted 
Burhred, King of Me cia, agamst the Koith 
Welsh, “and made them all obedient to 
him ” In 890 the Danes, for the first time, 
wintered in England, and m this 5 ear Ethel- 
wulf made a pilgrimage to Kome, whither he 
had sent his joungest son, Allred, two >ears 
previous!) On his way home he married 
Judith, daughter of Charles the Bold, 
King of the West Franks, and grandson ot 
Charlemagne During his absence, Asser 
tells us, his son, Ethelbald, conspired against 
him, and Ethelwulf, on his return, to ai oid a 
ci\il war, gave up Wessex to him, retammg 
only Kent for himself Ethelwulf is best 
known for his famous “ Donation,” which is 
oft#n said to have originated the system of 
Tithes (q % ) In reality it was merelv “the 
devotion of a tenth pait of his private estate 
to ecclesiastical pui poses, the relief of a tenth 
part of the folk-land from all payments 
except the Trinoda necesntas, and the direction 
that ever) ten hides of his land should provide 
for one poor man or stranger ” 

Anglo Sanon Chronicle Lappeiiherg Anglo 
Scui.on Kings Stubbs Const Mist chap viu 

Eustace (d llo3)> the second son of 
King btephen, was heir-apparent to his 
father b) the death of his elder brother, Bald- 
win Stephen was extremely anxious that 
Eustace should be crowned king in his life 
time, thus ensming the succession to him, but 
this the Pope refused to allow, it being evi- 
dent that such a course would onl) perpetuate 
the period of civil war Eustace died m llo3, 
and thus the way was open for the compro- 
mise between Stephen and Henr) 11 , which 
was effected by the Treat) of Wallingford 
Eustace marned Constance^ sister of Louis 
VII of France, but left no children 

Eutaw Spring’s, The Battle op (Sept 8, 
1781), was the last serious engig'ement m the 
American War of Independence On the de- 
paiture of Lord Rawdon for England, Colonel 
Stewart had succeeded to the command at 
Chaileston Greene was too strong and too un- 
embarrassed to lemain any longer quiet, and 1 e 
descenddff from the Santee Hills, with the in- 
tention of driv ing the British into Charleston, 
and there blockading them Stewart met him 
at the Eiitaw Springs At first the English 
were repulsed along the whole line, but they 
gained time to rally, and returning to the 
attack, drove the Americans from their posi* 
tions, and remained masters of the held 
Their loss however. Was seven hundred men, 
who could be ill spared, especially in their 
then critical condition of affairs Stewart 
was too much weakened to reap any results 
fiom his victor), and was compelled to fall 


back to Charleston Neck, and to look on 
while Greene overran South Carolina and 
Georgia 

Bancroft Hist of Ama ican devolution iv , 

chap 24^^tauhope Htst 0;^ Eng chap 54 

Evel3^l JoH^ (5 1620, d 1706), served 
m seveidi official positions duiing the reign ot 
Chailes II He was one of the Council for 
the Man^ement of the Plantations, and a 
member the Board of Tiade, and in 169o 
he became Treasurer of Greenwich Hospital 
Evel)n wrote peveral works on horticulture, 
architecture, apd general literature He was 
also the author of a Diaiy^ which, together 
with his letters, was fiist printed m 1818, 
and has been frequently republished Ev el^ n’s 
Memoirs are of great v alue tor their sketches 
ik persons and societ) during the latter half 
of the sev enteenth centur) 

Evesham, The Battle op (1265), was 
fought during the Barons’ War between Prince 
Edward and Simon de Montfoit The quarrel 
with the De Clares and the escape of Pnnee 
Edward had arra)ed a formidable band of 
enemies against De Montfort The ro) alists 
were in the Welsh Marches whither Simon 
set out agamst them, but b) the capture of 
Gloucester the) cut off hisietreat, and having 
routed the ) ounger Simon, Edward marched to 
E\ esham, where De Montfort was waiting for 
his son On August 4 the armies met, and De 
Montfort at once peiceived that he was alto- 
gether outnumbered. “ God have mere) on 
our souls, he cried, “ for our bodies are the 
prince’s ’ ” In v am he attempted to force his 
way to Kenilworth, and at length all he could 
do was to draw his troops round him in a com- 
pact nng, and aw ait the attack of the 1 o) alists 
His son Henry fell at his feet, and at last the 
earl himself rushed into the thickest of the 
fight, and was hewn down The ro) alists 
refused quarter, and terrible hav oc w as made 
of the baronial forces “ The v ictor) of the 
king’s paity at Eveshamv’V®®-'' ® Blaauw, 
“ was so complete, that the dispioportionate 
loss on the other side, betokening more a 
surprise than a battle, caused it to be thus 
described b) Robert of Gloucester ‘Such 
was the muider of Evesham, for battle none 
it was ^ ’ ” The ro) alists had distinguished 
themselves by red crosses on their arms, arid 
the few who fell in the action owed their 
death to neglect of this precaution, being krlled 
b) their own comrades in mistake 

Matt Pans Hist Maj Blaauw Barons 

Wai Pauli, Simon de Montfoit 

EvesHam, The Chromclb op, is a 
monastic record, containing a history from the 
foundation of the abbey at the end of the 
seventh centur) to the year 141 0 Thoqgh 
of slight historical v alue, it is important for the 
accurate and detailed picture it gives of the 
inner and daily hfe of ja great abbe) 

ExclieqiXLer "was the name of the court 
m which, alter ttie Conquest, the financial 
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"business of the country was transacted The 
name arose from the chequered cloth, hke a 
chess-hoaid, which covered thb ta"ble of the 
court The chequers weie probably useful m 
counting money, for which purpose counters 
were used as late as the reign of Edward II 
The organisation of the court dates from 
’ Henry I , and it seems to have been originally 
merely a specialised financial committee of the 
Great Council Its principal ofScers were the 
great officers of the state and household, with 
certain others, councillors or judges, appointed 
b> the kmg, who weie called Baions of the 
Exchequer ones Scaccai The court was 
generally held at Westminster, but was not 
nxed there in the twelfth centuij Henrj II 
restored the court, and a full account of it as 
it existed in his reign is contained in the 
work called Lialogus de Scaccatio Two full 
sessions were held each >eai, at Easter and 
lilichaelmas At these the sheri:ffs gave in 
their accounts These accounts were rendered 
in three duisions in the jojo/e?, at whuh 
the sheriff paid the laiger part of the 
money in hand, the visits compoti^ oi state- 
ment, and the swmna, or final balance, with 
vouchers All the rei enue from the fei m or 
rent of the counties, the danegeld, pleas of 
the ciovn, aids, and other feudal dues, were 
thus bi ought into the Exchequer The ac- 
counts vuth the sheriffs were kept b^ tallies, 
or pieces of wood inscribed and notched 
These were divided down the middle, and one- 
half was kept bj the sheriff and the other bj 
the court Pajuient of the ferm of the 
counties was made in money instead of in 
kind in the reign of Henry II Besides the 
receipt of revenue, the business of the Ex- 
chequer included jurisdiction in cases which 
affected the revenue by the payment of fines , 
it recorded agreements, chaiters, and feoff- 
ments and it sometimes seems to have acted 
as a political council of state, especiallj in 
matters of foreign treaties "^V^en the office 
of Justiciar beeatijl extinct, the place of 
president at the Exchequer Board, which 
tormeilj belonged to the Justiciar, vas taken 
b> the Treasurer By 4 & 5 Will IV , c lo, 
the whole position of the Exchequer as regards 
the receipt of revenue was changed Eor 
this purpose its organisation consists of ^ 
Board, at the head of which is an officer called 
the Comptroller General AH revenue is paid 
into the Bank of England to his account, and 
all pajrments made by the Exchequer are made 
in \urtue of warrants from the jteasury 
The Exchequer must also he considered 
with reference to jurisdiction No small part 
of its judicial business was lost by the separa- 
tion o± the Court of Common Pleas from the 
King’s Bench {Magna Ckmta^ art 17) It 
still retained jurisdiction in revenue cases, 
and in the pleas of all^iWho were m any way 
connected with the court Special leave was 
also given to implead in the Exchequer as 
an mdulgence Like the^other courts, the 


Exchequer drew business to itself wherever it 
was possible This usurpation of jurisdiction 
was made a subject of complaint, and by the 
Ai ticuli mpei cai ta^ (28 Ed I , c 4) it was 
provided that no common pleas except those 
of privileged persons should he heard in that 
court From the leign of Edward II a 
regular series of Chief Barons begins With 
this separate organisation, however, the usur- 
pation by the Exchequer of jurisdiction 
properly belonging to other courts continued 
It drew jurisdiction to itself b} means of a 
vnt of quo minus ^ m which it vas suggested 
that the plaintiff was indebted to the crown, 
and needed payment from the defendant to 
enable him to the king Couits of Ex- 
chequer were set up in Scotland and in Ireland, 
when those countries weie united to England 
as regaids legislation The fiction of the writ 
of quo minus was abolished by 2 Will IV , c 
39— the Uniformity of Frocess Act — and a 
proper jurisdiction was given to the rEx- 
chequer An equitable jurisdiction also per- 
tamed to this court, which was extended by 
the same means as those used in its common 
law side While, howe\er, the baions were 
the judges on the common law side, the Trea- 
surer and Chancellor of the Exchequer pre- 
sided in equity cases The appointment of 
the Chancellor dates fiom the leign of Edv ard 
II In his oath of office he bound himself to 
use the seal of the Exchequei for no writs of 
other courts while the Chancery was within 
twenty miles The last case m which the 
Chancellor exercised judicial functions was in 
1735 The equity business of the Exchequer 
was transferred to the Court of Chancer} b} 
5 Yict , c 5 The Court of Exchequer has 
now become, by the Act of 1873, the Ex 
chequer Division of the High Court of 
Justice The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has now no judicial functions, and is the 
member of the cabinet who is at the head of 
the financial administration and acts as 
Minister of Finance 

The Court of Exchequer Chamber was erected 
as a statutory court b} 31 Ed III , c 12, to 
decide cases on wnts of error from the 
common law side of the Exchequer Its j udges 
were the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Treasi^rer, 
and the justices of the King’s Bench and 
Common Pleas This court was re organised 
b} 27 Eliz , c 8, which ma} indeed be more 
properlv said to have created a nSw court, 
having jurisdiction in appeal ±rom the King’s 
Bench B} 1 Will IV , c 70, a new court was 
erected, for the judgments of each common 
law court were made subject to revision by 
the judges of the other two courts sitting in 
the Ex<3ieqwer Chamber The appellate juris- 
diction of this court was transferred to the 
new Court of Appeal, founded bj the Su 
prerne Court of Judicatwte Act (36 & 37 
Vict , c 66, s 18) 

Hadox Hist of the jBxohequer , Stubbs, Const 
Sist ebaps XI , XV £\y JJ j 
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Excise, The, is generally defined as a 
duty charged before tbeir sale on goods which 
are mamifaf tnred and consumed at home but 
it IS sometimes used of any tax laid upon the 
retail trade It is generally supposed that 
this tax was first levied in England b> the 
Parliamentary party m the time of the Ci\il 
War , but it is obvious that some of the im- 
posts of the later Angevin kings may have 
been exacted in this waj Howe\er, it \\as 
not until 1643, when an excise on liquors was 
imposed, m imitation of the Dutch, by an 
oidmance of both Houses, and afterwards by 
the king s rival convention at Oxfoid, that it 
became a recognised source of revenue After 
the Restoration half its produce was assigned 
to the crown in compensation for the surrender 
of the revenues derived from feudal tenure, 
whereby the burdens of the rich were trans- 
ferred to the whole nation James II ob- 
tamedfrom his first Parliament extra excise 
and custom duties, valued at £900,000 a ear, 
but*only £300,000 of this, taken from the 
excise, was granted to Wilham and Mary, 
although the revenue granted to Chailes II 
was continued At the same time. Parliament 
declared the excise to be the most easy and 
indifferent levy that could be laid upon the 
people ’’ This view was not shared by the 
nation at large, and the excise long continued 
to be a most obnoxious tax, the popular preju- 
dices, caused partly by the practice of lettmg 
out the duties in farm, and partly by the 
obscurity of the statutes bearing on the sub- 
ject, being even entertamed by men like Black- 
stone and Dr Johnson Sir Robert Walpole, 
in 1733, found them fatal to his celebrated 
Excise Scheme He wished to concihate the 
country gentlemen by diminishmg the land- 
tax to one shilhng, and for that purpose im- 
posed a dut> on salt When the new tax was 
found to fall short bj two thirds of the re- 
quired amount, he proposed — not indeed, as 
had been reported — a general sj stem of excise, 
but the substitution of excise duties for cus- 
toms duties on wine and tobacco By this 
means smuggling would be lessened, whale by 
a sj-stem of warehousing without tax for re 
exportation, London would become a free port 
The Opposition, however, raised a most ^uolent 
outcry against the measure, and the general 
dislike to it was so great that it was thought an 
attempt to enforce it would have been met by 
ai med resistance m some localities, the ministe- 
rial partj. dwindled rapidly awd> , and Walpole 
was compelled to withdraw the bill based upon 
his resolution Subsequent mimstnes, how- 
ever, increased the amount of the excise duties, 
partlj to deciease drunkenness (for instance, 
in 1746 a tax of 20s a gallon was laid on 
spirits, and in consequence smuggling in- 
creased a hundredfold), and levied them on a 
large number of commodities This was espe- 
cially the case during the great struggle with 
Napoleon, when the excise included taxes on 
nearl} every conceivable article of honjie manu- 


facture and consumption — licences to permit 
persons to carry on certam tiddes, to shoot 
game, post-horse duties, duties on sales bj^ 
auction, and other impositions A great manj 
of these duties ha\e, however, since been 
dbohshed, and others have been transferred to 
the customs The excise is now almost con- 
fined to British spuitss and malt liquors The 
management of the excise has also been 
simphfied, notably in 1823, when the separate 
boards for the three kingdoms were abolished, 
and in 1848, when the Board left Griesham 
House, and was merged with those of stamps 
and taxes into the Inland Re\ enue Board at 
Somerset House [Ccstoms ] 

Husband Collection of Oi dinances p 267 , 
Commofis Journals Sept , 1660 Hallam Cons^ 
Hist u , chaps X xi Lingard x 267 Stan 
hope Hist of England ii 16 EepoHs of the 
Commissionei s of Eicise Inaui'i y, 1883 7 & 8 Geo 
IV , c 53 3 (L 4 Yict e 5 7 [L C b ] 

Es:cltLSiou Bill, The, was fiist brought 
mto the House of Commons in 1679 It dis- 
abled the Duke of Yoik, as a Papist, fiom 
succeeding to the ciown, should he outlive 
his brother It met with consideiable oppo- 
sition in the Commons, but eventually passed 
by 207 votes to 128, upon which Charles 
dissolved Parhament He was, howe\ er, soon 
obhged to summon it again (Octobei, 1680), 
and the Exclusion Bill was agam passed bj the 
Commons , but the Lords, chieflj thiough the 
influence of Halifax,* rejected it b> 63 to 30 
In January, 1681, the Commons 'soted that 
no supplies should be gianted till the Exclusion 
Bill was passed, and refused to entertain 
Hahfax’s proposal, bj which James was to 
rule onl> in name, a regent being appointed 
on his accession to the ciown Agiin the 
Parliament was dissohed (Januarv 16, 1681), 
but not before the Commons had \oted that 
the opponents of the Exclusion Bill were tiaitois 
bought with Fiench monev Again, in the 
Parliament which met at Oxfoid in March, 
1681, the Commons msisted on the passing of 
the Exclusion Bill But pus Parhament was 
in like maimer dissolved, and Charles sum- 
moned no moie Pai Laments dming his reign, 
and consequent! j , the Exclusion BiU fell 
thiough The Exclusion Bill had proposed 
that the crown should descend to the hens of 
the Duke of York on Charles’s demise, m the 
same manner as if the duke was himself 
dead , but m spite of the temper of the times 
a great deal of opposition to the measure arose 
fiom the fear that Shaftesbury and others 
were desirous of making Monmouth king 

Bumet Hist of his Own Time Bauke, Hid 
of Eng Macaulay Hid of Eng Christie Life 
of Shapieshui y 

Exeter was probably a hill-fort 6f t^e 
Celtic inhabitants of Damnonia Its ancient 
name Caer Wise became Iscttf or Isea Damno* 
nwiitm m Latin, and 3S^anceastei in Anglo- 
Saxon Conquered by the English at an 
uncertain date, the^ city was strongly fortified 



by Athelstan It was several times besieged 
by the Danes in the reigns of Alfred and 
Etbelred II , and captured by feweyn, owing 
to tbe treason of its governor, Hugh the 
French, in 1003 It was erected an episcopal 
see by Edward the Confessor in 1046 In 
1067 Exeter was besieged and captured by 
WiHiam the Conqueior In Sept , 1497, 
it was unsuccessfully besieged by Perkin 
Warbeck, and in 1549 it successfully stood a 
great siege against the Western insurgents 
Throughout the Civil War, Exeter was for 
the most part Eoj ahst It was captured by 
Prince Maurice m 1642, and remained in the 
hands of the king s adherents till nearly the 
close of the wai, when it was retaken by 
Fairfax (1646) It was the first important 
place in England reached by Wilham of 
Orange, who entered Exeter Hov 9, 1688 
The cathedral, which was commenced by 
Bishop William of Wailewast in 1112, or 
perhaps earlier, was not completed till late m 
the fifteenth century 

Xixeter, Peehagb of In earlj times the 
Eails of Devon were frequently sty led Earls 
of Exeter The first distmct peerage denvmg 
its name fiom the city was the dukedom of 
Exeter, confeiied, 1397, upon John Holland, 
Earl of Huntingdon, thud son of Thomas 
Holland, Eail of Kent (son-m-law of Edmund 
Plantagenet, Earl of Kent), m 1399 , how- 
ever, the duke was degradei and his honouis 
became forfeit In 1416«>Thomas Beautoit, 
youngest Ison of John of^'Q^aunt, was created 
Duke of Exeter for his Afterwards, 

1443, John Sfeilland, son of the first duke, 
created duke, having been restored m 
Hood and honguis twenty -six years earher 
The du|i|tom, however, agam became forfeit 
on tbe at&inder of his son Henry, 1461 In 
lo25, Henry Courtenay, Earl of Devon, 
was made Marquts of Exeter, as was also his 
son Edmid, Id 53, the father having been 
attainted in 1539 , on Edward’s death, without 
issue, 15 d 6, the title ^eeame extinct In 1605 
Thomas Cecil, second Lord Burghley, was 
created JEml of Exeter, and the honour still 
lemains in his family , Hemy Cecil, tenth earl, 
having been advanced to a Marquisate of the 
same style, 1801 

Exeter, Henry Holland, Duke of 
{d 1473), was the son of John, Duke of 
Exeter He was one of the prmcipal leaders 
of the Lancastrian party, though he married 
An n ft, daughter of Ridtiard, Duke of York 
He fought m the battles of Wakefield and 
Towton, and after the latter, escaped to Scot- 
land, and was attainted by Edward IT He 
afterwards returned, and fought in the battle 
of Barnet, where he was left for dead on the 
field, but recovering, fled to France, where he 
was m such abject poverty that he was 
obliged to beg his bread in the streets In 
1473 his corpse was discovered on the sea- 


shore near Dover, without any clue as to how 
it got there 

Exeter, Thomas Beaufort, Duke or 
id 1427), was the son of John of Gaunt and 
Catherine Swynfoid He was appomted Cap- 
tain of Calais in 1407, and in 1410 succeeded 
Arundel as Chancellor He held the Great 
Seal for two years, and on his resignation, was 
created Earl of Dorset He was one ot the 
commanders m the French wais of Heniy V 
and Henr'v VI ’s reigns, and in 141 o was made 
Duke of Exeter He was taken pnsonei in the 
battle of Beauge m 1421, but was released 
soon after, and was one of the Council duiing 
the minority of Henry VI He maiiied 
Margaret, daughter of Sir T Neville, but 
left no issue 

Exeter, Thomas Oecit, Earl of (5 1542, 
d 1622), the eldest son of Lord Burleigh, 
was one of the leaders of the queen’s troops 
against the northern rebels in 1569, he 
took part in the Scotch expedition in fafour 
of the Regent Murray , and subsequently did 
good service in the Low Countries, in rewaid 
tor which he was made Governor of Hull, 
1585 He was created Earl of Exeter by 
James 1 , 1605 

Exhibition, The Great (1851) The 
idea of holding a great international exposi- 
tion of the industrial products of the world, 
if it did not originate with Prince Albeit, the 
husband of Queen Victoria, was taken up by" 
him with BO much energy, that the credit 
belongs to him Under his auspices a Roy^'a! 
Commission for this purpose was issued m 
Jan , 18 d 0, and on Ma) 1, 18 d 1, the exhibition 
was opened by the Queen in Hyde Parl% 
It remamed open till Oct Id, 1851, having 
attained a success beyond all expectation 
The buildings of glass and iron, were sub- 
sequently remov ed to torm the Cry stal Palace 
at Sydenham A second international ex- 
hibition was held from May to Novembei, 
1862 , and since then many others have been, 
held m London and almost every civihsed 
capital 

ExtoxL, Sir Piers, is supposed to have 
been a relative of Sir Nicholas Exton, who 
wds Lord Mayor of London in 1386 and 1387 
Exton is said to have murdered Richard II 
in Pontefract Castle, hut the whole circum- 
stances of Richard’s death aie too obscure to 
allow us to charge him with the crime with 
any degree of confidence 

Extradition is the surrender of fugitives 
from justice by one state to another No 
systematic usage in this matter prevailed 
until the present centuiy Pei haps the only 
early trelly containmg a piovision as to 
extradition was that of 1174, between 'William 
of Scotland and Henry II , wherein it was 
agieed that persons guilty of felony in Eng- 
land taking refuge m Scotland should be 
gtrerj and vwe vet ad But the other 
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mediaeval treaties usually quoted — e g , the 
Intercurms Magnus with Flanders m 1497 — 
appear to have contained nothing more 
general promises not to harbour rebels The 
question ot extradition seems to have been 
first investigated b} Grotius and the jurists of 
the seventeenth century, who laid down the 
principle that states were bound, either b> 
the law of nations or by reasons of comitj 
to give up fugitive criminals, but the earhest 
distinct statement of Enghsh common law 
was the declaiation of the Court of Exchequer 
in 1749, that “the government maj send a 
prisoner to answer for a crime wherever com- 
mitted ’’ Yet such dicta, though lecognising 
the dut} of extradition, weie of slight au- 
thority , and action upon them could have been 
prevented by an appeal for a wnt of Habeas 
Corpus England ior the first time bound 
itself by treaty at the Peace of Amiens in 
1802, in which it was agieed with France 
that fugitives charged with forgeiy, fraudu- 
lent ♦bankruptcy, or murder should be sm- 
rendered During the early part of the 
present century the law of exfaadition was 
rapidly developed m the TJmted States, owing 
to the need of some anangement between the 
States foinung the Umon and between the 
United States and Canada In England, 
however, the history of extradition really 
begins with the treaties of 1842 with the 
United States, and of 1843 with Fiance In 
1852 a new convent on was made with France, 
and in this, for the first time, exception was made 
in the case of persons charged with political 
offences Each of these treaties had been 
confirmed by Act of Parliament, the con- 
stitutional doctrine being that, though the 
erbwn could make extradition treaties, the 
executive could not carry them out without 
statutory authority On the other hand, “ it 
may be regarded as certain that England will 
not surrendei fugitives except under a treaty ’’ 
(Wheaton, International Law, ed Boyd, § 116, 
h) The Extradition Act of 1870 empoweied 
the executive to carry out extradition treaties 
made in accordance with its provisions, viz , 
that no fugitive should be surrendered for a 
political offence, nor tried for any but the 
crime for which he was demanded Under 
this statute extiadition treaties have been 
made with all the European states except 
Eussia, and with some others 

E Clarke, JDau of Extradition, 2nd ed. , 1874 
[W J A] 
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Fabyan, or Fabian, Eobeut (A 1512), 
was an English chronicler of the fifteenth cen- 
turyT- He was a prosperous London citizen, and 
became sheriff m 1493 His book, A Coneor 
dance of Sistories, begins, as usual, vffth Brutus, 
and is a commonplace compilation^ -up to hie 


ovin time, when it becomes moderately useful 
as contemporary, if uncritical, evidence, and 
is especially full on London history The first 
edition was printed m 1516 

Factory Legislation The great 
development of English industry’- towards the 
end of the eighteenth century , unaccompanied 
by any State relation or supervision, led to 
grosb and widespread neglect of the com- 
monest precautions for the preservation of 
the health of the voikers In the pre^^ent 
century a long series of Acts have been 
passed designed to protect the health of 
labourers in factoiies and workshops, and 
especially of women and children Ihe 
Health and Moials Act of 1802 (42 Geo III , 
c 73), was passed at the instance of bir 
Robert Peel the elder It provided for 
the cleansing and ventilation of factories, 
but the scandals of the apprentice system had 
produced the ^.ct, and it was mainly diiected 
to limiting the hours of apprentices woik to 
twelve a day, the prohibition for them of 
night work, with some arrangements for their 
clothing, education, and moral well-being 
The Second Factor g Act of 1819 (o9 Geo 
III , c 56) was passed on the recommenda 
tion of a committee of the House of Commons, 
appointed in 1816 Its opeiation was limited 
to cotton mills By it, childien under nine 
were not to be employed at all Between 
nine and sixteen, they were not to work 
over twelve hours vh^dav, and night work 
was prohibited Id 1833, Zo^d AUhotpe's 
Act (3 &, 4 Will , c 103) bsecame law 
It introduced the “ half ‘-time ** principle 
for “ children ” {i e , those between nine 
and thirteen), and made their education 
out of work hours compulsoiy Thot provi- 
sions confined by earlier Acts to cotton-mills 
were made more general, and a new departure 
was made by some provision for the welfare 
of “young pel sons (^ e , those between 
thirteen and eighteen) Inspectors weie 
appointed to see the Acts earned out, as the 
justices had proved but inefficient executors 
of previous legislation But a more general 
law was still wanted, and Sir Eoh&it Feds 
Factory Act, 1844 (7 & 8 Vict , c 15), was 
passed Lord Ashley ’s long and philanthropic 
agitation had won two vac tones over the 
government in the House of Commons in 
favour of a ten hours limit to the labour of 
women and children At last, Peel agreed to 
accept a twelve hours’ limit, and the amended 
bill of Lord Ashley thus became law Its pro- 
visions were that the woi king horns of children 
under thirteen should be diminished to six and 
a half hours per day , that the time during 
which they weie to be under daily instruction 
m schools should he extended from two to 
two and a half hours m winter, and three 
hours in summer , that the labour of persons 
between thirteen and eighteen, and of adult 
women (now first brought under the Factory 
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Acts) , should be limited to twelve hours a day , 
that a ceitificate of baptism should be pio- 
duced, if demanded, to pio\e that the child 
was leallj- of the age requued by the law, 
that the amount of the fines imposed for the 
violation of the law should be diminished, 
but that they should be mflicted for each 
person impropeily woiked, mstead of lor 
each offence, which might include several 
persons , and that machinery should be 
guarded, to pi event accident Inspectors 
were appointed to carry out the Act In 
1847, ^Ir Fielden, member for Oldham, 
intioduced and earned a biU which limited 
the labour of young people between the ages 
of thirteen and eighteen to twelve houis a 
daj, allowing two hours out of the twelve 
for meals, and he further proposed that 
the same restnction should apply to females 
above eighteen years of age The principle 
of State regulation of the labour of women 
and children was thus fully recogmsed 
The piecemeal method of English legislation 
rendered it now necessary for the friends of 
the Eactory Acts to get supplemental 
statutes passed to include the unpiotected 
mdustnes A few of these Acts, though of 
less general and more technical interest, may 
be biiefly particularised They included the 
Mimng Ad of 1842, which entirely prohibited 
female and child laboui in mines In 1845 
Loid Ashler’s Fnnt wot Is* Act was passed 
In ISiO a thoiough measure for supei vising 
mines was passed {Coal and h on Mines Act) 
Not till 1860 were bleabhmg and dje works 
included in the Acts , not till 1867 weie all 
factories mcluded in the scope of the Factory 
Acts Fxtenswn and Workshop Regulation Acts 
(30 & 31 Vict , c 103 & 146) , and even here 
small e:iceptions required subsequent legisla- 
tion, and the mistake of the Act of 1867 in 
entrusting the workmg to local authority 
had to be corrected in 1871 by its trans- 
f errence to the former sj stem of government 
inspectors Einallj, in 1878 was passed 
Sir E A Gloss’s gieat measuie, the factory 
and, Wo'ilshop Act (41 Vict, c 16), which 
formed a complete code of factory legislation, 
by repealing, consolidating, and amending 
the whole of the pre\uous enactments Various 
direct attempts made to control adult labour 
have been rejected 

VoTi Plener, English Factory Legislation tran^i 
lated by Wemman is the standard history 
Por the worhing of the Acts see Eepoii of the 
Factory Acts Commission Notcutt s Law Eelatinq 
to Factoids will explain the present law A 
briefer account can be found m Stanley Jevons 
The State in Relation to Lahow [TFT] 

Fairfax, Eeedinando (b 1584, d 1648), 
2nd Baron (of Cameron, m the peerage 
of Scotland), son of Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
of Denton, Yogrkshire, mamedKary, daughter 
of Loid Sheffield Lord Fairfax repie- 
sented Yorkshire in the Long Paihament, 
and was appointed, in Nov, 1642, com- 


mander-m chief of the Parhamentary forces 
in the noithern counties After some successes 
he was obliged to retreat mto the West Eidmg 
before the superior forces of the Marquis ot 
Newcastle, and sufieied a severe defeat at 
Adwalton Mooi, near Biadfoid (June 30, 
1643) With the remaindei of his troops he 
made his waj to Hull, which he successfully 
held agamst Newcastle’s aimy, until he forced 
them to raise the siege (Sept 2 — Oct 11, 
1643) He took pait in the battle of Marston 
Moor, and on the capture of "iork by the 
combmed army (July, 1644) was appointed 
its governor He resigned in consequence of 
the Self-Denying Ordinance, and died Maich 
14, 1648 

Fairfax, Thomas, 3rd Lord (b Jan 12, 
1612, d 1671), son of the precedmg, was 
educated at St John’s College, Cambridge, 
and married Anne, daughter of Lord Veie 
(1637) He ser\ed in the royal armj against 
the Scots, and was knighted h> the kinj for 
his services When the Civil Wai began he 
acted as his father’s heutenant m Yorkshire 
On Jan 23, 1643, he recaptured Leeds, and 
on May 21st Wakefield, making on the latter 
occasion 1,400 prisoners Aftei the defeat at 
Adwalton Moor, at which he was piesent, he 
made his way to Hull, but during the siege 
jomed Cromwell in Lincolnshire with his 
Yorkshiie hoise, and helped to gam the battle 
of Winceby (Oct 12, 1643) On Jan 28, 
1644, he defeated the kmg’s Irish tioops at 
Nantwich, and reconquered the county of 
Cheshire for the Pailiament On April 12th 
he defeated Lord Bellasis, the Governor of 
York, at Selbj, taking 1,600 piisoneis^ He 
took part in the siege of York, and commanded 
the right wing of the Parliamentarj horse at 
Marston Moor, and after the rout of that wing 
jomed Lord Manchester’s division After the 
victory he was occupied m reducing the 
Yorkshire fortresses These successes led the 
House of Commons to appomt him commander 
of the New Model Armj (Jan 21, 164o) He 
took the field at the end of April, 1646, with 
the mtention of relieving Taunton, but was 
recalled from the West to besiege Oxfoid 
On the news of the kmg’s capture of Leicester, 
he raised the siege of Oxford (June 6), and 
overtook and defeated Charles at Naseby 
(June 14) Then he turned westwaid again, 
relieved Taunton, defeated Goring at Lang- 
port (Julj 10), and captured Bndgwater, 
Bristol, Tiverton, and other Eoyahst strong- 
holds With the defeat of Sir Ealph Hopton 
at Torrmgton, early m 1646 (Feb 16), the 
subjugation of the West was completed, and 
the syffitoiers of Oxfoid (June 24) and 
Eaglafl|p.u^ 19) brought the first Civil 
Wasr In the quarrels which took 

places between the aimj and the 

ParliamerlpiFairfax, after labouring hard to 
effect a reconciliation, cast in his lot with the 
armj, and shared the responsibihty for the 
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expulsion of the eleven members On the 
outbreak of the second Civil War, Fairfax 
defeated the Kentish Eojahsts at Maidstone 
(June 1, 1648), and after ten weeks’ siege 
obliged those who had taken refuge in Col- 
chester to suirender He seems to ha\ e been 
willing to approve of the tiial and deposition 
of the king, but he refused to sit in the High 
Court of Justice, and on June 2d, 16o0, re- 
signed his command rather than in\ade Scot- 
land During the Protectorate he took no 
part in public affairs In Eichard Cromwell’s 
Parliament he lepresented "iorkshire, and 
after the dissolution of that assembh was 
appointed b> the Rump a member of the 
Council of State, but did not act When 
Monk marched into England Fairfax raised 
\olunteers, was 30 ined bj a large part of 
Lambert’s forces and occupied York He 
openly declared for a free Parliament, and for 
the restoration of the king (Jan , 1660), thus 
exeicismg an important influence in brmgmg 
abou'9 the Restoration His death took place 
in 1671 He was an able general and an 
honest man, but had none of the qualities of 
a statesman, so that, to use the phrase of 
Clarendon, he was throughout “o\erwitted” 
b) CromweU 

Fairfax, Short Mem.o'i lah in the Antiquarian 
Repertory, vol in 1808 0 Maikham Life of 

the Gi eat Loi d Fan fax ’Whitelocke Memoi lals 
Clarendon, Eist of the Rebellion [C H F ] 

Palconberg, Elizabeth, Countess oe 
(b l6Z7i d 1712), was the third daughter of 
Ohver Cromwell, she was married in 1657 to 
Viscount (afterwards Earl of) Falconberg 
Alwaj s attached to the Church of England, she 
exerted heiself in favour of the Restoration. 
During Chailes II ’s reign she frequently 
appeared at court 

Palcouberg, William Hevillb, Loan 
{d 1462), was the son of Ralph, Earl of 
Westmoreland, and brother of the Earl of 
Salisbury He distinguished himself in the 
siege of Orleans and other operations m 
France in Henry VI ’s reign He espoused 
the Yorkist cause, and fought at Towton 
In 1461 he was made Earl of Kent 

Palcoubndge, or Pauconberg, The 

Bastard op, was an illegitimate son of Wil- 
liam Neville, Lord Falconberg In 1471 he 
landed in Kent to make a last attempt in 
favour of Henry VI He got together some 
men, and forced an entrance into London, 
with the design of hberatmg Henrj from the 
Tower But when he burned Aldgate and 
London Bridge, the citizens rose against 
him, and he was compelled to retire Ihis 
attempt made it necessary for Edv^ard to put 
Henry to death ||||i| 

Palkirk was the scene iSite be- 
tween the Scotch and the En^&% July 
22, 1298 This was fought valley* 

between the town of Falkiik”and thd* 
Rnei Carron, resultmg m a victory for 
Hist —15 


the Enghsh, who were commanded by 
Edwaid I , the Earl Marshal, and Anthonj- 
Beck, Bishop of Durham, over a far inferior 
Scotch force, led b} W illace and Sir John 
Grahame, the latter of whom was killed 
Wallace had arranged tne Scottish pikemen, 
on whom he mainlj relied, in four circular 
bodies, connected b} archeis The Iront was 
defended by palisades, and b> a morass 
beyond them Behind the mam bodj was 
marshalled the ca\dlr 3 , to pre\ent letreat 
Well might Wallace s i) , “ I hav e brocht > ou 
to the king, hop gif je can” The first 
attacks of the English, led by the Earl 
Marshal, failed through the English becoming 
entangled in the morass The Bishop of 
Durham then attempted a flank charge, to 
a\oid the bog, but was equally imsucces^ul 
A third attack bj the king m person changed 
the fortunes of the da} The circles were 
broken by the English archers, and the 
mounted knights completed the destruction of 
the enem} The bcottish army was com- 
plete!} shatteied, and Wallace, though he 
escaped from the field, remained a hunted 
fugitive for the short remainder of his life 

Palkirk^ The Battle op (1746), was 
fought between the ro}al troops and the 
1 oung Pretender, the former bemg defeated 

Falkland, Henri Carey, Lord 1633), 
was Deputy of Ireland, between 1622 and 
1629 His inquirj into defective titles, and 
transplantation of m^nj native septs in fav our 
of Enghsh settlers, weie among the causes of 
the Rebellion of 1641 But his comparative!} 
mild government was ill adapted to carry out 
Charles I ’s polic} , and he was remov ed to 
make room for btrafford 

Falkland, Llcils Carey, Lord, son of 
the preceding (b 1610, d 1643), was educated 
at Dublin, and seived in the Low Countries 
Returning to his seat of Gieat Tew, m Oxfoid- 
dnre, he gathered round him there, and at 
the neighbouring univ ersit} , a small band of 
libeial theologians In 1640 he entered the 
Long Pailiament A dev oted lov er of Con- 
stitutionalism, and an opponent of arbitrary 
power in an} shape, Falkland had no 
s}Tnpath} with the government of Stiafford 
and Chailes , but he believed that the ro} al 
government might be amended or retormed 
He accordingly became the leader of that 
Pirhamentary Ro}alist pait} that almost 
succeeded in preventing the passage of the 
Gland Remonstiance He ver} unwiUingl} 
joined the war on the Ro}alist side, and 
almost courted the death he met at Newbury, 
his last words being “ Peace, peace ” His 
personal gifts^ liberal spiiit, and relations 
to the parties of his time, invest his career 
with unusual mterest 

Clarendon Miet of the RebeU%on Gardiner, 
Eist ojEig mz—im 

Falkland Castle, m Fifeshire, was the 
scene of the Duke ot Rothesa} s murder 
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m 1482 la 1592, Lord Bothwell made one 
of his numerous attempts to seize James VI 
while he was in the castle 

Falkland Islands, The, aie a group of 
islands lining in the South Atlantic, and con- 
sisting of East and West Falkland, togethei 
with about two bundled smallei islands, they 
were discoveied by John DaMS in lo92 In 
1690 an English navigator, named Stiong, gave 
them then piesent name In 1764 Oommo- 
doie Bj’Ton took possession of them for the 
Cl own of England In the same j ear, how- 
ever, a French settlement '^as formed theie, 
under M de Bougamiulle, and the islands 
were successfully claimed bj the Spaniaids 
in 1767, who diove out the Fiench colonists 
and also some English settlers In the > eai 
1771 the Falkland Islands weie lestoied to 
the Biitish government, but were left 
uncolonised for manj jeais In 1820 the 
action of Buenos Ajues m establishing a 
settlement on the islands loused the jealousy 
of the English government, whose piotest, m 
1829, lesulted in the restoiation of the islands 
to the British in 18o3 Now thej aie chiefly 
used as a whalmg station, though a small 
colony of sheep faimeis has settled theie They 
are ruled by a governor, an evecuti've council, 
and a legislative council, both of which are 
appointed by the crown The population is 
about 1,200 

E M Martin JBi itish Colonies Creasy, 
JEfutannic Empire 

Family Compact, The, is the name 
applied to various treaties between the Boui- 
bon Kings of Spam and Fiance during the 
eighteenth century The first compact began 
m 1733, and being specially duected against 
English trade led, in 1739, to a war between 
Spam and England The more famous com- 
pact was m 1761, and its object was to asso- 
ciate Spam to France m the Seven Years’ Wai 
Pitt had timely warning of the agieement, 
and the refusal of George III to sanction an 
attack on Spam led to his lesignation But 
when the compact became known, war was 
mevitable 

Famine, The Cotton, is the name 
geneially given to the distiess among the 
cotton opeidtives in Lancashiie, m the yeai 
1863 It resulted mainlj from the failme of 
the supply of raw cotton from America, in 
consequence of the war between the North and 
the South Energetic efforts were made to 
relieve the sufferers, and a senes of good 
yeazs after the war ended effaced all traces of 
distiess 

Famine, The Potato (Ireland) In 
1847 a failure of the potato crop caused the 
superabundant cottier population of Ireland 
to experience severe distress, which, coming 
after several j oars of scarcit>, soon became as 
serious as an absolute famine Despite the 
repeal of the Com Laws and the exertions 


of State and pnvate benevolence, many 
penshed, and moie escaped b> emigrating 
to Ameiica Among the political conse- 
quences of the famine was the i evolutional} 
movement of Smith O’Biien in 1848, but 
more impoitant was the social and economical 
revolution which the famine effected The 
diminution of the population from eight 
milhons to not much moie than five , the dis- 
appeaiance of cottier tenancy m many paits 
of Ireland, great changes m the owneiship 
and cultivation of land , the introduction 
of the “ English S} stem ” of competition and 
free contract, the laismg in some degiee of 
the standard of hvmg , and the creation of 
a new set of grievances, while old ones weie 
removed — ^all flowed from the potato famme 

Faxxunes, Indian The irregularity of 
the lamfali of a tiopical climate, hostile in 
vasion, plagues of locusts, stoims, imperfec- 
tions m the system of transport, and excessive 
expoit of giam, have been the many douses 
of Indian famine A dense and poor popu- 
lation, whose mcrease is checked b} no pru- 
dential restiamts, and which has few manu- 
factures as a refuge when agriculture fails, 
must always be liable to expoiience the woist 
forms of such scarcities The removal of 
the old positive checks on population by 
the strong government of the English has, 
if anything, mcieased the tendency to famme, 
though better organisation of relief has made 
their effects often less disastrous But m the 
early > ears of Enghsh rule m India (notably 
m 1770, 1781—83, and again m 1790—92) 
there were severe famines The experience of 
these years led to the beginning of those 
remedial measures which have m recent 
times made Indian famines, which still leour 
with disastrous frequenej , much less terrible 
In 1860 and 1861 no ram fell between the 
Jumna and the Sutlej, and the sufferings 
of the people were frightful No less than 
500,000 human beings are believed to haie 
perished, and the whole of the population, 
notwithstanding the benevolent exertions of 
government and individuals, and the receipt of 
large subscriptions from England, endured 
misery which it was hopeless to alleviate in pro- 
portion to the existing necessity In 1865 ram 
failed m Onssa, and scarcity began to prevail, 
which passed into absolute famine almost 
without notice, and certainly without pre- 
caution Till it reached an alarming height, 
the government of Bengal was mactive, and 
the time passed by m which supplies of gram 
could be sent by sea When the people were 
perishing in thousands, no vessel could ap- 
proach the coast, and the supplies forwarded 
by land'^were utterly insufficient to meet 
the general wants The immediate de 
struction of human hfe was estimated at 
two millions, and the amount of human 
suffering had been incalculably great 
At the end of 1873, over a large tract of 
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countiy estimated to contain no less than 
28 millions of people, compnsmg several 
important provinces of Bengal and Behar, 
the great harvest of the ^ear was hope 
lessl> withering for want of ram The 
April crop of 1874 also pro\ed a failure 
The government made great efforts The 
stock of nee it purchased amounted to 
500,000 tons The difficult howe\er, was 
how to distribute it, but the government 
overcame this so effectually, that it is said 
that fewer persons died of starvation m Bengal 
and Behar than in an ordinary yeai The cost 
of the rehef operations was ten millions In 
1876 and 1877 the rainfall was lamentably de* 
ficient, and in the latter year failed altogether 
over parts of Madras, Bombay, derabad, and 
Mysore In 1876 the area of failure was so 
vast that famine prices were inevitable, and by 
December food grains were three times their 
ordinary price Fi om September corn was im- 
porjpd lai gely from all parts All that could be 
were employed on public works at low wages 
Gratuitous relief began on a large scale In 
some tracts, howev er, relief came too late The | 
activity of the government, and the hberality ' 
of individuals, staved off a vast amount of | 
distress The autumn rams came to the rescue, ! 
and m December the Madras famme was ov er 

Faxnosus Xtibellus was the title of a 
document sent by Edward III m 1341 to aU 
the bishops and chapters m the kingdom, 
containing the recapitulation of all the 
charges which the king had brought agamst 
Archbishop Stratford 

Farm, especially in the forms com%’- 
tatiis (farm of the shire), and Jiuna hurg% 
(farm of the borough), was the techmeal 
name for the composition paid — in the former 
case by the sheriff, and the latter by the 
rudimentary corporation [Towns] — to the 
crown or lord in return for the privilege of 
collectmg and appropnatmg the taxes of 
the district 

Famliam Castle, the residence of the 
Bishops of Wmehester, overlooking the town 
of that name in the SW angle of Surrey, 
was built by Henry de Blois, destroyed by 
Henry III as adulterine, but rebmlt subse- 
quently It was governed by Denham for 
Charles I , and captured by Waller in 1642, 
when its fortifications were finally demohshed 

Fast Castl^ a famous stronghold on the 
coast of North Berwickshire near St Abo’s 
Head, was the place to which the conspirators 
in the Gowrie plot (q v ) proposed to carry off 
James VI 

Fastolf, SinJoKN {d 1469), was an English 
general of some reputation in the struggles for 
the retention of France under Henry VI In 
1429 he was thoroughly heaten at Patay hy 
the Maid of Orleans In the Fasten Letters 
we have copious accounts of his private life , 
these show him to hav e been hard, graspmg, 


and litigious It has been suggested that he 
was the prototype of fohakespeare’s Falstaff, 
with whom he has nothmg m common, except 
it he in the resemblance between their names 
J Gairdner Introd to Paston Letters 

Favoumlj©, a woid of ill-omen m English 
history, is geneially used to designate a peison 
who, havung mgiatiated himself with the 
so\ereign, uses his power unwoithily and for 
his own ends, who undul\ influences his master, 
and who, without sharing ministerial respon- 
sibilitv, becomes piactically the chief mimster 
of the lealm We can haidly consider such 
menus Ediic btieona in the light of favouiites, 
though it is difficult to account otherwise for 
the immense influence they gamed over the 
royal nund, moieover the Anglo-Saxon con- 
stitution did not afford much oppoitunity foi 
the favourite The Norman kings were too 
wise to endanger their position by favouritism, 
and the same may be said of the early 
Plantagenets Flamhard and Falkes de Bi eaute 
are unworthyr instiuments in the hands of 
unscrupulous kin gs, and the power of JBUch 
creatures is not derived from the mere ffivour 
of roy alty The real beginning of fa\ oui itism 
m England may he seen in the Poitevuns and 
Savoy aids, who thronged to the court of 
Henry III, and of whom the unknown 
satirist of the day say s — 

A paltry set of curs is troiihlmg all the land— 
Bnve out or let them die tliat base ungodly land 

Edward II ’s infatuation for Gaveston shows 
what favouritism may lead to Gaveston is 
the typical fav ourite— handsome, brave, and 
hi gh -spirited, armed with all the accomplish- 
ments of the age, hut arrogant, self-seeking, 
and utterly reckless of consequences, whether 
to himself or to his master The opposition 
IS heightened by the fact that he is a foreigner, 
hut the same objection cannot be urged 
against the Despencers, who succeeded Gaves- 
ton m Edwaid’s affections Here the oppo- 
sition IS personal, and is directed also against 
those influences which tend to separate the 
Tnng from his barons But the displacement 
of the Despencers and their weak-minded 
master only brmgs on the scene a far more 
criminal favourite than any that had ap- 
peared before For nearly four y ears England 
is under the rule of Roger Mortimer, whose 
criminal mtrigue with the queen is the chief 
source of his power At the end of Edward 
HI ’s reign the king falls for a time under the 
influence of a worthless woman, Alice Perrers, 
who abuses her power, not only by obtaining 
lands and possessions foi herself, hy 
interfering with the course of justice The 
next reign is that of a young prmce who 
makes a bold attempt to govern by ministers 
of his owna choice but favouritism cieeps in, 
and De Vere must fall into the same categoiy 
with the Despencers, even if De la Pole does 
not deserv e the title of fav ounte Henry VI 
and his queen, by the power they gave to 
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Suffolk and Someiset, alienated the nohles, 
and laid themsehes open to the chaige of 
favouiitism, an accusation which then antago- 
nists weie only too glad to take up The 
influence of such a woman as Jane Shore in 
the tune of Edwaid IV was piohahly not ^ ei} 
gieat, though Richard III thought it woith 
while to make a seveie dxagiple of her 
The Tudois weie far too sMe and far too 
deteimined to desne oi need the aid of 
fi\ouiites, and the lelations of Leicestei 
and Essex to Queen Elizabeth were lathei 
of a peisonal than of a political character 
James I s natuie needed some fnend to 
lean upon, and he found his faiounte, fiist, 
in Someiset, and, subsequent!}, m Bucking- 
ham^ Charles II was too astute to mjuie 
his position b} faiountism, and the seciet 
idviseis of James II, such, as Eathei Petie, 
based then influence on religious rathoi than 
on personal grounds The Dutch followers 
of William III weie unjustl} stigmatised as 
favouiites, a name moie desei-vedl} applied to 
Lady Mailboiough and Mis Masham in the 
next reign, or to the \enal misti esses of the 
hist two Geoigcs Constitutional goiein 
ment made faiountism impossible Bute was 
stigmatised as a favourite, but ^eorge’s effort 
to make him supreme in the councils of the 
nation was mainly part of that king’s per- 
sistent policy to nominate his own mmisteis 
Favouritism ma} now be considered extinct, 
ind the methods of government have become 
of such a character that its reviv al is haidly 
likely [F S P] 

Fawkes, Guy (b 1670, d 1606), was the 
agent and most famous conspiiator in the 
Gunpowder Plot A Yoikshneman by birth, 
he became a Catholic, and having wasted his 
patrimony, served with the Spamsh aim} in 
the Netherlands, whence he retiuned to at- 
tempt to carry out the well-known conspiracy 
with which his name is inseparably connected 
He was executed in 1606 [Gcm owder Plot ] 

Fealty is, as its et} mology shows, aproimse 
of fidelity made by one man to another 
As used in a technical sense in feudal law it 
differs from homage, in that it had no con- 
nection with the holding of land, and from 
allegiance, which was due to the sovereign 
onl}, and was a national, not a feudal obliga- 
tion The oath of fealty was taken at the 
time of doing homage, and when not 
taken to the king, m words something like 
those — “Hear }ou this, my loid A, that 
I, B, from this day forward will bear }ou 
iaith of life and limb, sa-vung m} faith to the 
king and his heirs {t e , saving the oath of 
allegiance which was taken b} every subject), 
and the services which belong to }ou for the 
fees and tenements I hold of }ou, lawfully 
will perform to } on, as the} become due, to 
the best of m} power, so help me God and 
the saints ” On the Continent generally, and 
in palatinate jurisdictions in England, the 


oath of fealty would be taken absolutel} 
without an} savmg clause reseri mg duty to 
the monaich as abo\e [Feudalism] 

Fearchar Fada e , the Tall), chief of 
the Dalriadic tribe of Cinel Loam, endea- 
vomed unsuccessful!} to throw ofi the } oke 
of the Biitons and Angles, in 678, in which 
}ear thiee battles weie fought In 685 he 
joined forces wuth Brude, son of Bile, and 
advanced with gieat success against his 
enemies He died 697 

Feckenkam, John {d 1585), last Abbot 
of Westminster, was under Heniy VIII an 
Anglican and Bonner’s chaplain He was im- 
prisoned throughout the leignof Edwaid VI , 
and rewaided by Mai} with the abbac} of the 
leviied monastei} of Westnunster He is 
desciibed as “ a man full of tender and gentle 
humanit},” and aU paities speak well of 
him He attended the fiist Parliament of 
Elizabeth, but was depiived and impiisonad, 
and though legaimng paitial libeit} in 1578 
by partial confoimit}, was agam impnsoned 
tdl his death 

Felony The original meaning of this 
word IS still obscure According to Mr Skeat 
{Mymol Diet), “felon” is of Celtic origin, 
from a aerb meaning to betray, deceive, 
fail This ma} explain the fact that the 
oaily feudal lawjers constantly used the 
term “felony” to describe an act of tieason 
or disobedience to a lord “ b} which a fief is 
lost ” — e g , refusal to follow the lord to war, 
or neglect for a year and a day to ask investi- 
ture Thus the term became associated wuth 
the idea of forfeitme, and was extended to 
crimes of such a nature as to induce forfeitme 
of lands or goods Hence arose the division 
of crimes into felomes and misde^neamui s, 
though no clear definition of either word is 
possible Not aU crimes invohung forfeiture 
are felonies, for this would include nus 
pnsion of treason, which is only a misde- 
meanour “ If felony is defined as a onme 
punishable with death, it excludes petty lar 
ceny, which was never capital, and includes 
pirac} , which was never felony Felon} was 
substantial!} a name for the moie heinous 
crimes, and all felomes were pumshable b} 
death, except petty larcen} and majhom 
{i e , maimingj, which came by degrees to be 
treated as a misdemeanour If a crime was 
made felony b} statute, the use of the name 
implied the punishment of death, subject, 
however, to the rules as to benefit of clergy 
Thus, broadly speaking, felony may be de 
fined as the name appropriated to crimes 
punishable by death, misdemeanours being a 
name for all minor offences ” (Stephen, 
of C'iim Law, ch xx ) Theie are two main 
differences as to procedure in cases of felony 
and misdem®§enour In the first place, a 
warrant is not necessary for arrests for felony, 
while, as a rule, it is necessary for misde- 
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meanour, and secondly, a peison committed 
lor trial for felony is not entitled to l)e 
bailed, while a person accused of misde- 
meanour IS usually so entitled Since, how- 
e\er, milder punishments have been substi 
tuted for death, and the Felonj Act of 1870 
has abolished forfeiture, the distinction be- 
tv een felonies and misdemeanours has become 
of little practical impoitance 

Stephen, Sist of the Cnminal Law 

Felton, JoH^ (i? 1628) A dismissed officer 
of the arm> who, partly fioni pn\‘ite viongs, 
paitlj fiom fanaticism, assassmated the Duke 
of Buckmgham in 1628, at Portsmouth He 
was hanged at T>burn 

Fenian Conspiracy, The The name 
IS said to be derived from Fion or Finn 
MacCoul the Fingul of Maepherson’s Ossian 
The Femans formed at one time a sort of 
standmg mihtia in Ireland The Fenian 
“<#)rotherhood ” was formed in Ireland and 
the United States, to hberate Ireland fiom 
the connection with England and estabhsh a 
republic Secret drilhngs m connection with 
this society began to take place fiequentlj m 
1864, but the societ-v is supposed to ha\e been 
formed as early as 18 08 On Sept 16, 1864, 
the Irish government of Loid Wodehouse 
at last became possessed of information con 
vincmg them of the treasonable character of 
these proceedings In consequence, between 
the 16th and 30th of that month, sixty-five 
persons were arrested in Dublm and about 
twenty in Cork, while O’Donovan Eossa, who 
was one of the conspirators, also had his 
paper, the Irtf^h People, confiscated Stephens, 
the “ Head Centre,’ was among the piisoners 
A commission had since Hovembei been sit- 
ting in Ireland to tr^ the piisoners, and man} of 
them, including 0 Donovan Eossa, were con 
victed of treason felon}, and sentenced to 
periods of penal servitude varymg from fiv e 
to ten } ears Important disco veiies had also 
been made in Ireland of documents belongmg 
to the Fenians In May, 1866, the American 
Fenians made a raid into Canada, but weie 
promptly repulsed Late in the autumn 
large stores of aims were seized, and the 
garrison of Ireland largely inci eased, but 
no blood was shed In 1867 the rebelhon so 
long thieatened seemed at last to be break 
ingout On Feb 11th came an attempt to 
surprise Chester, and on the 12th an out 
break in Kerr} The defence of Kilmal- 
lock police barracks, however, showed the 
feebleness of the movement In March 
followed an attack on the barracks at 
Tallaght, which was repulsed, and 208 
prisoners brought into Dublin Fhe spirit of 
the Fenians in Ireland was now qmte broken , 
thus, 1,000 men who held the market place at 
Drogheda fled at the approach of a few 
poheemen In May a special commission 
began to sit to try the rebels, and man} of 
them were convicted None were, hov ev er. 


executed On bept 18 an attack was made 
on a pohee van at Manchester, and on Dec 13 
the attempt to blow up Cleikenwell Gaol 
In Ireland, in 1868, attacks on isolated 
marteho towers became frequent, and the 
Habeas Corpus Act was again su«ipended 
till March I, 1869 In 1870 a Fenian 
raid into Manitoba was driven back b} the 
mihtia, and, ilf 1871 a similar attempt wa«» 
roughl} put down b} United States troops, 
Geneial Grant havmg issued a pioclamation 
against them In Jm, 1871, most of the 
Ionian convicts had been leleased, and weie 
uproariousl} welcomed in the Umted States 
But the organisation of lush sedition passed 
into different hands, and the Fennn leadeis 
lost their influence The Fiench Communist 
General, Cluseret, who had been in the Fenian 
service, sa}s, most probably with tiuth — 
“Their msurrection was foolishly planned, 
and still moie foohshly executed ” 

Annual Begistei Fi am s Magaatne, 1872 
McCaithy Hist of Oui Onn Times 

[B S] 

Fennington Bridge, The Battle of 
(1549), was fought m Devonshire between the 
ro}al troops, under Lord Eussell and bir 
Peter Carevr and the Cornish lebels, who 
were completely defeated 

Fenwick, Sir JoH^ {d 1697) A zealous 
Tor} membei of the Paihament of 1685, and 
became, after the Eestoration, one of the 
most ardent Jacobite conspiratois In 169ohe 
joined Charuock, Poiter, and others in designs 
against the king, which ripened next }ear 
into the Assassination Plot His fellow-cen- 
spirator. Porter, informed the gov emment of 
the whole intiigue, and Sir John attempted 
to escape to Fi-ance, but was arrested near 
Eomne} Marsh He was committed to the 
Towel In order to gain time, he offered to 
disclose all he knew touching the Jacobite 
plots His aitful confession, while silent 
about the real Jacobite plotters, contained 
a great deal of evidence — mostl} true, no 
doubt — against Mailborough, Godolphin, 
Eussell, and Shrewsbui}, who had from time 
to time intrigued with the court of St Ger- 
mains Furious at the charges brought against 
then part} , the Whigs determined topui sue the 
subject Fenwick was examined b} WiUiam, 
but refused to make an\ disclosures He had 
heard that his wife, Lady Mar} Fenwuk, 
had succeeded in getting Goodman — the 
onl} other witness against him — out of the 
country, and Porter’s evidence remained un- 
supported But the Whigs, not to be baulked 
of their pre}, brought in a bill of attainder 
against him, which the Commons passed, b} 
186 to 156 The bill passed through its fii-st 
stage in the Lords without a division After 
a violent struggle, the second reading was 
carried, by 73 to o3, and the third, b} onl} 68 
votes to 61 On Jan 28 he was executed 
Hallam s opmion on the act of attainder is 
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that, it did not, like some acts of attainder, 
inflict a punishment beyond the offence, but 
supplied the deficiency of legal eiidence ’ 
"iet, alloTiing the substantial justice of the 
sentence, it is questionable ■w hether it was not 
lU-adiised to bieak fiom the rigid rules of 
law, e«5pecially toi so second-rate a person as 
Fenwick 

State Tnals Commons Jouinals Hallam 

Const Hist Bauke Hist 0 / Hug Macaulay 

Hist of Eng 

Peornifultuill, corresponding to the 
Katut aha of the Franks, was in Anglo Saxon 
times partly a tax, paitly a gift in kmd, levied 
on the produce of the laud for the support of 
the king and his household. 

Per^us, Lord of Galloway {d 1161), 
was contemporary with David I of Scot- 
land whom he assisted with soldiers at the 
Battle of the Stand ird In 1160 he joined 
the sons of Malcolm MacBeth against King 
Malcolm, but was forced to submit to the 
royal power He retired to a monastery, and 
died 1161 He married Elizabeth, natural 
daughter of Henry I 

Pergiis Mor {d 501), son of Ere, King 
of Irish Daliiada, crossed over at the end of 
the fifth century with his brothers. Loam 
Mor and Angus, and founded in Argyleshire 
a Scottish colony, which afterwards developed 
into the kingdom of Dalriada 

Pe 3 ?giison, Bobert (ef 1714) A Scotch 
clergyman who got a living in England, but, 
being a Presbyteiian, was expelled m 1762, 
and became a schoolmaster and Dissenting 
preacher He was a man of bad character, 
and constantly involved in plots Being a 
iunous Whig he was expelled fiom England 
after the failure of the Kye House Plot He 
then went to Holland, instigated and took 
part in Monmouth’s rebellion, escaped after 
Sedgmoor, and joined William III ’s expedi- 
tion Disgusted, however, at his inadequate 
reward, ho turned Jacobite and shared in the 
Assassination Plot and Montgomery’s Plot 
Notwithstanding his connection with so many 
conspiracies, he escaped every danger, and 
died a natural death 

Perozeshar, The Battle oe (Dec 21, 
1845), was fought between the Sikhs under 
Lall Sing, 35,000 m number, with 100 guns, 
and the English under Sir Hugh Gough The 
English began operations by attacking at night 
the entrenched camp of the enemy round the 
village of Ferozeshar but the storm of shot 
was teriific, and entirely frustrated the rash 
attempt to earrv the camp by a charge 
When day dawned the assault was renewed, 
and as quarrels had broken out among the 
Sikh leaders the resistance was comparatively 
feeble, and the Sikhs were finally put to 
flight That this battle was the most severe 
ever fought in India was due almobt as much 


to the rash blundering of the English as to 
the valour of the Sikhs [Sikh Wars ] 

Perrars, Egbert, Bishop of St David s 
{d lo6o), was deprived of his see by 
Mary, having prenously been imprisoned 
by Northumberland, at the instance of 
some of his clergy who accused him of 
neglect of duty He was condemned for 
heiesy, and burnt at Carmarthen, March 30, 
looi Mr Eroude say s of him — “ He was a 
man of large humanity, justice, and upright- 
ness, neither conspicuous as a theologian noi 
piominent as a preacher, hut remarkable 
chiefly for good sense and a kindly imagi- 
native tenderness ” This seems a rathei 
exaggerated view of a very ordinary man, 
who, wnth excellent intentions, was quite 
unable to cope with the difliculties of his 
position 

Perrers, George (b 1512, d 1579) ^A 
lawy er, dramatis^, and poet of some celebrity, 
mainly remembered from his connection with 
a famous case of privilege of Parliament In 
1543, while member foi Plymouth, he was 
imprisoned for debt Parliament took up his 
case, and compelled the Sherifl: of London, 
with his officers and the creditor as well to 
appear at the bar and sent them all to prison 
A remarkable trial followed, leading to 
Ferrers’s release by virtue of his privilege 
Henrv VIII , in whose service Ferrers was, 
waimly took up his cause 

Hatsell s Pi eoedents Hallam, Const Hist 

Perrybridge, The Battle oe (1461), was 
fought just before the battle of Towton The 
Yorkists who were at Pontefract attempted 
to secure the passage of the Aire at Ferry- 
bridge, but a body of light cavalry under 
Lord Chfiord wa«i detached by the Lancas- 
trians, attacked and defeated the Yorkists, 
and slew Lord Fitzwalter thoir leader The 
Yorkists however succeeded in crossing the 
Aiie at Castleford, three miles higher up the 
liver, and in attempting to regain the main 
body of the Lancastrians at Towton, Chfiord 
was defeated and slam 

Petbanleag, The Battle or (584), was 
fought between Ceawlin and Cutha, Kings of 
the West Ibaxons and the Britons Cutha 
was slain, and Ceawlm, though he took many 
towns and countless booty, sav s the Chronicle, 
returned in anger to his own country Henry 
of Huntingdon says that the English were 
defeated, but afterwards rallied by Ceawlin, 
and so won the day Dr Guest identifies 
his Fethanleag with Faddiley , near Nantwich, 
m Cheshire, and regards the battle as a critical 
one m the conquest of the Sev em Valley by 
the English As compared with the great 
victory of Deorham m 577, which gave the 
Welsh the Lower Severn, it was a check on 
the English If, as Dr Guest holds, Ceawlin’s 
destruction of IJncomum, lamented in the 
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Welsh elegy on the death of Cyiidd>lan, 
marked the beginning of the campaign, the 
deteat of Faddiley left the Middle bevem 
Welsh until the days of Ota, and even Chester 
until the reign of Lthelfrith 

Anglo Sat on dvionicle^ Guest The Conquest of 
the Scvei n Valley (Oi iginLes Celticcs vol u ) 

Feudalism (for etymologj see Fief) is 
in its most general sense dehned as an orj^ani- 
sation of society based on land tenure It is 
applied specially, to the system -which aiose in 
Western Europe after the dissolution of the 
Carolingian Empire, and also less tuli> to 
special and analogous systems \i^hich sprang 
up among the Gei manic peoples not diiectl^ 
included in that empire — as England or 
Sweden — but -WJ-heie similar tendencies after 
-wards manifested themsehes We must dis- 
tinguish feudahsm in its legal, political, and 
even in its -vaguer social aspects Legal 
feudalism indicates a certain method of land 
tenure Political feudalism followed -when 
e\erv regalian light became attached to 
o-wnership of land bj a feudal tenure The 
social ideal of a feudal society neces'^arily fol- 
lowed at a later stage 

The mam source of feudalism, both n Eng- 
land and on the Continent, is to be found in the 
primitive German Constitution The settle- 
ment of the wandering nations had made that 
piimitive personal politj a tenitoiial one, and 
its essentially unprogressive character on the 
old lines necessitated a new sy stem to meet 
the -varynng needs of a piogiessi-ve society 
Contact -with dymg Impeiialism precipitated 
but did not create this process out of which 
feudalism sprang 

In the Fiankish Empire, Charles the Great 
bound together the national German state of 
the Franks, the traditions of Eoman law and 
empire, and his own gift of a powerful ad- 
ministrative system Under his feeble des- 
cendants this sy stem broke do-w?n After the 
anarchy which this process occasioned, the 
organised anarch\ of feudalism arose, from 
the beneficiary system, the practice of com- 
mendation and the grants of immunit\ which 
^ were superadded to them The king was in 
the habit of granting lands out of his own 
vast esiates to followers on the special promise 
of fidelit-v, and lesser proprietors in full 
sovereignty surrendered their nominal aM to 
a great church or noble, to receive it back as 
a tenant protected by a powerful patron 
These lands were the hemjicia^ the territorial 
source of feudalism, and the condition on 
which they were i ery commonly held was mili- 
tary service Commendation was personal, and 
consisted in a man submitting himself to a 
/ lord whose vassal and man [Homage , Vassal] 
he became “ The union of the beneficiary 
tie -with that of commendation,” says Dr 
Stubbs, “ completed the idea of feudal obhga- 
/tion” The thud element arose as follows 
The national courts had become stereotyped 


or ineffective, and it became customaiy to 
unite to the grant of a beneficium a grant 
to its lord of po-vver to evercise full jurisdic- 
tion within it J Thus the fief or benefice was 
withdrawn from the national s\stem, and 
when these grants of immunit\ from the courts 
of the gau became general, and when political 
functions followed judicial ones, we have the 
complete feudalism of elci enth century France 
— when, though ties of feudal dependence 
united the meanest \assal to the crown as 
supreme oieiloid the national system had 
become obliterated central power nominal, 
and all real power in the hinds of a 
multitude of landowneis, who had e\eiy le 
galian light in their ow n estate This w as the ^ 
system which the baions of Xoimandy lived 
under, and which they would fam have 
brought to England with them 
In England, howevei, a similar hut inde- 
pendent piocess had set in The Comitaixib 
of the old Germans which had died out 
m Gaul, became in England the source of a 
ne-w orgamsition of societi The king’s 

thegnSf the conntes in a later stage, re- 
ceded with grants of folkland grants of im- 
munities from the jurisdiction of the popular 
courts, which resulted m the establishment of 
practical feudalism on these solen or fran- 
chises LEe free man bowed his necl for 
bread or protection Ei cry thing became teni- 
torialised What was oiiginalh the exception 
rapidly tended to become the lule The great 
earls, as on the Continent, gradually threw 
o& their neutral character Harold suggests 
the parallel of Hugh Capet, and Continental 
feudalism found a soil read-v to receive it 
WiHiam I and his sons brought with them 
feudal theory and feudal practice To him, 
as to his barons, no legal theory of tenuie 
-was possible but the feudal one, and the 
generation after the Conquest saw feudalism 
in its legal aspect established univeisall-^ in 
England But William had seen how 
feudahsm as a sy stem of government meant 
mere anarchy in Normandy, and did his 
best to prevent its introduction into England 
The barons naturally desiied as much 
power here as at home hut save in the 
Border Palatinates [Palatine Counties 
Borders], and afterwards in Wales and 
Ireland, which they won as independent ad- 
venturers the Norman kings refused them 
this EeheUion after lebellion broke out and 
was crushed At last Henry I s defeat of 
Robert of Belesme settled the question for 
his reign Under Stephen the barons won 
the day, and then alone did feudal government ^ 
prevail in England Henry II , m 1174, put 
down the final revolt of the feudal party 
His administrative system rendered his tri- 
umph permanent Only under Henry III ’s 
minority were there some shght tendencies to 
a feudal survival Edward I destroyed the 
political importance of land tenure Hence- 
forth the barons fought, not to abolish the 
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central state in ta\ our of feudal localisin, but 
to get tbe machinery of the central state into 
their 0 wn hand s They fought, not to get nd of 
the crown, but to put the monarch;^ in com- 
mission The chivalry of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, though the lesult of a feudal ideal, was 
powerless to bring back real feudalism The 
baronial power perished with the Wars of the 
Koses The legal theory remained, with its 
obligation of fealty and homage, its incidents 
of aids, wardships, marriage, its mibtary ser 
vice, and other effects 

^ James I unsuccessfully attempted to abolish 
feudal tenures An Act of 1660 actually effected 
this The very indefinite sense in which 
feudalism is sometimes used as indicating the 
power of the landed aristocracy need not be 
dealt with Yet the English land law remains 
full of vestiges of feudalism Every copy- 
holder still owes to the lord of the manor the 
feudal incidents Lands of the intestate and 
kinless deceased still escheat to the next lord 
For English feudalism Stubbs’s ConsUtuUcnal 
JTistoiw IS the supreme authoiity Waitzs 
jDeutaciie VeifassiingsgeschicMe stands m similar 
relation to the feudalism of the Frank Empire 
The eighteenth century treatises and the law- 
books are all tainted by the false theory of the 
origin of feudalism wmeh Waitz finally demo 
lished Many of the French writeis whose 
works would otherwise be of great value suiter 
from the same defect Roth s Oeschichte des 
JBmeJicialu sem und Feudaldat is a supplement 
and check on Waitz with whom he is at van 
ance on some important points References to 
the special articles on each of the feudal inci 
dents will supply the details of the feudal 
system in England [TFT] 

Feversliaxn, Lons Duras, Eakl op 
A French noble, nephew of Turtnne, who 
entered the English seivice under Charles II 
and James II , commanded the arm;^ which 
defeated Monmouth at Sedgemoor, and, 
though his incapacity in that campaign was 
only equalled by his hrutalih, was made 
genei*al-in chief of the army that James TI 
collected to oveiawe his people In 1688 he 
disbanded that army, and was foi a time im 
prisoned by William III 
Macaulay, H%st of Eng 

Fief, or Fee (Lat feudum, feodwn), is 
derived from the old German word foi cattle 
^odem High German, Vieh, old High 
German, Jihu, Gothic, faihu. Old English, 
feoh), which got to he used in the sense of 
monej or property in general (cf pecimia) 
It is very doubtful whether the second 
s> liable has any connection with odj also 
meaning property The word fii st appears in 
the ninth century, and gradually acquires 
the technical meaning of land held of a loid 
b\ feudal tenure [Eeubalism] or military 
service 

Stubbs Const Mist , Bucange Wossaryisr) 

Fielden, John, ongmally a labourer, 
became master of a factory, and from 1832 — 
1847 was M P for Oldham He is chieflv 


rememheied by bis exertions in favoui o± the 
Factory Acts, especially the Ten Hours Bill 
Fiexines [Say and Selb, Lord ] 
Fiennes, Nathaniel, second son of Loid 
Say and Sele, was educated at Wmchestei 
and at New College, Oxfoid He was elected 
member of the Long Parliament for Banbury , 
and became a leader amongst the “ Boot and 
Blanch” party He was appointed m 1641 
one of the committee to attend the king to 
Scotland In 1642 he accepted a colonel’s 
commission in Essex s army, and took pait 
m the battle of Edgehill In the following 
year be surrendered Bristol to Prince Bupeit 
(July, 1643), under circumstances which 
made him suspected of either treachery oi 
cowardice For this he was accused by 
Walker and Prynne, tried bv court martial, 
and sentenced to death His former services, 
and his family interest, secured him a pardon, 
but be was obhged to abandon public affairs, 
and lea\e the kingdom for several years 
He returned, regained the confidence of his 
part}, and became, in January, 1648, a 
member of the Committee of the Two King- 
doms, but was expelled from Pailiament by 
Pnde’s Purge In Cromwell’s first Parlia- 
ment he represented the county, in the second 
the University, of Oxford He became 
a member of the Council of State (16o4), 
Commissioner of the Great Seal (165^), one 
of Cromwell’s lords (1657), and was one of 
the principal speakers in the discussions con- 
cerning the offer of the crown to the 
Protector (16o7) He assisted in proclaiming 
Eichard Cromwell, and adhered to his party 
till the re-establishment of the Long Parlia- 
ment deprived him of his office After the 
Restoration he retired into private life, and 
died m 1669 Fiennes was an eloquent 
speaker, and a man of decided opinions, hut 
irresolute in action, and constitutionally 
timid “ His great and special merit is the 
firm stand which he made in faiour ot 
religious lihert} against the nariow bigotry 
of the Presh}terian party ” 

Sanford Studies of the Gfi eat Eehellion Foss 
Judges of England 

Fxfteentlis was the name given to i 
grant voted b} Parliament to the sovereign, 
which was originally , as the name implies, a 
tax of one fifteenth on movables But in the 
reign of Edward III a 'valuation was taken, 
and henceforth wihen Parliament voted a 
fifteenth each parish voted a fixed sum, ac- 
cording to that valuation What for the 
counties was a fifteenth was in towns a 
tenth, which followed the same rule The 
whole amount of a tenth and fifteenth, in 
Coke 8 time, was only £29,000 

Fifbh Monarchy Men An extreme 
sect of the period of the Puritan Revolution, 
largely found in the army, which suppoited 
Ciomwell, in the belief that his government 
was the beginning of the “ Fifth Monarchy,” 



during which the millennial reign of Christ 
on earth would take place Ihe previous 
four monarchies were the Assyrian, Persian 
Grecian, and Roman But such fanatics 
could not hut he in opposition to anj estab- 
lished government, and Cromwell had some 
difficulties with them In 1661, the revolt of 
Yenner was largely supported hy this sect 

Fiji Islands, The, are a group of about 
250 islands, of which about a third are m- 
habited The} lie between 177° E and 178° 
W long , and between lo° and 20° S lat 
The laigest of the islands is Yiti Le\Ti, and 
the only other of any size is Vanua Le\u 
The Fiji gioup was first discovered b} Captam 
Cook, in 1773 The} were ceded to England 
by the nati\e chiefs, in 1874, and are at 
present governed b\ a High Commissioner 
liji is an important station between Panama 
and Australia, and the High Commissioner is 
in a position to regulate the Pol}nesian labour 
traffic 

Smytlie Ten Months m Fiji ‘WilLiains, Fiji 
and the Fijians 

Filmer, Sir Robert {d 16o3), was 
a gentleman of Kent, who matriculated at 
Cambridge (1604), fought for the king during 
the Civil War, and wrote in defence of 
monarchy His chief works were T/ie Free 
holder s* Grand Inquest (published 1679), A 
Treatise on the Functions of the Commons in 
Farliament^ written in answer to Pi}Tme, and 
FatriarcJia (published 1680) Filmer started 
by den\ mg the doctrine that mankmd is 
naturally endowed and bom with freedom 
from all subjection, and at hberty to choose 
what form of government it pleased, and 
that the power which an} one man hath over 
others was at first bestowed accoidmg to the 
discretion of the multitude He went on to 
derive regal authorit} from the authont} of 
a father over his famil} , as it was exercised 
by the patiiarchs From the patriarchs, by 
hereditar} descent, this authority was trans- 
mitted to different ro} al houses The ro} al 
authont}, therefore, resembled the natural 
authority of a fathei over his children The 
kingdom and its head, hke the famil} and its 
head, existed by divine ordinance The king 
received from God “his royal charter of a 
uniiersal father,” and ruled, therefore, by 
divine nght The subject was, in con- 
sequence, bound to absolute obedience, and had 
no right to depose a king ^ alter the line of 
succession Filmer’s book was published in the 
midst of the discussions on the Exclusion 
Bill, and his theory supphed a poweiful 
argument to those who denied the competence 
of Parhament to exclude James from the 
throne 

J Q-aardaer, Studies m FnglisTi FCistory 

FiiiclLy John, Lord (b 1584, d 1660), 
was the son of Sir Henry Finch, an eminent 
lawyer He v as a member of Charles I ’s 
first two Parliaments, and was chosen 
Hist —1 5* 


I Speaker of ■'“he third, which met in 1628 
He speedil} showed himself a de< ided 
partisan of the king, and, m 1629, he refused 
to lead a remonstrance against tunnage and 
poundage after the king’s message for the 
adjournment of Parhament had been de- 
livered A tumult occurred, durmg which 
the Speaker was held down in his chair and 
Holies read the piotcstation to the House 
In 1637 Finch was made Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, m which capacit} he deliv ered 
judgment against Hampden in the case of 
ship mone} In 1640 he was made Lord 
Keeper, but, fearing the vengeance of the 
Long Parliament, he fled from England, at 
the end of the same year, to Holland, where 
he remamed till 1660, when he returned to 
England, and took pait in the trials of the 
Regicides The char icter of “ an unpnncipled 
lawver and a time-serving mimster,” which 
Mr Foss gives him, seems to be only too 
well deserved, and he died umversally 
despised 

Clarendon Eisi of the Rebellion Whitelocke, 
Memorials Poss Judges oj' England 

FixLcb. [Nottinghim, Earl op] 

Fines, The Statute op, an Act of the 
fourth year of Henry VII , was based on a 
similar one of Richard III It enacts that 
a fine, levied with proclamations in a public 
court of justice, shall, after five years, be 
under ordinarv circumstances a bar to all 
claims upon lands Its main object was to 
give security of tenure to existing tenants b} 
fixing a short teim of prescription a measure 
ver} necessar} just after the Wars of the 
Roses It did not, as some have thought, 
give liberty of ahenation with the view of 
lurmg on a spendthrift nobility to rum 

Hallam, Const Hist Beeves Hist of English 
Law 

Finglen,THE Battle op (719), near Loch- 
avich m Argyleshire, was fought between 
Selvach, Kang of Dalnada, and his bi other, 
Amcellach, whom he had driven out in 698 
AinceUach made a desperate effort to recover 
his kmgdom, but was slam 

Finlay Question, The Mr Finlay, 
the Greek historian, had settled m Athens 
when Greece became independent Some of 
his land had been taken tor the purpose of 
rounding off the new palace gardens ot King 
Otho, and Mr Finlay had declined to take 
the terms ofi-ered him, which had been 
accepted by all the other landowners in a 
similar position He appealed to the English 
government, and his case was lumped with 
the Pacifico and the Fantdme case mto one 
grand grievance, for which the British govern- 
ment demanded instant compensation 

Firbolgs One of the legendary or 
fabulous tribes of the earliest period of Irish 
history They raav, it has been thought, 
correspond to the pre-Aryan inhabitants of 
Ireland 
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Fire of London, The Great (Sept 2—6, 
1666), "bioke out accidentallY m a house near 
London Bridge, hut a strong east wind caused 
it to spread with great rapidity, and for 
some dajrs London was given up to the 
flames Two-thirds of London was destio^ed 
— eighty-nine churches, including St Paul’s 
Cathedral, and more than 13,000 dwelling- 
houses But the file, though destroy mg 
so much, was most beneficial in thoroughly 
eradicating the plague The fever dens m. 
which it continual!} lurked were burnt, and 
the new houses which were erected were fai 
more healthy and better arranged The fire 
was attributed to the hated Papists, and on 
the Monument, which was elected to com- 
memorate it, the Bomanists were directly 
charged with being the authors of the temble 
conflagmtion 

First of June, The Battle op the 
(1794), was a naval engagement fought durmg 
the wars of the Fiench Revolution The 
French had collected a fleet of twentj-sit 
ships at Brest, which put out on May 20 to 
meet a convoy of corn ships expected from 
America On the 28th Lord Howe with the 
Channel fleet brought them to a paitial engage- 
ment, but it was not till June 1 that he 
was able to bring about a decisive encounter 
Having the wind of the enemy, he resolved 
to break through the French fleet, and fight 
it to leeward The enemy lay in close line 
of battle, sti etching fiom east to west, and 
Howe’s object was not to come down on it 
perpendicularl} , but to sail abreast of it until 
each ship got an opportunity of breaking 
through it It was impossible, however, to 
carry out the manoeuvre in detail, and fi\e 
only of the ships, besides the flag ship, suc- 
ceeded in passing through, 'while the rest 
engaged the enemy on the windward side 
But in whatever position the British ships 
closed with the enemy , their mode of fighting 
was too fierce to he long resisted, and after a 
few hours the French ships, which were able, 
began to mo\e ofi nor was the pursuit 
vigorously earned out As it was, however, 
eight ships had been lost to the enemy , and 
8,000 men, while the English admiral returned 
his losses at 1,1 oO in killed and wounded 
but the corn ships escaped to Brest The 
moral effects of the 'vnetory were greater 
than the material [Hoy t , Loan Biudport, 
Yiscount ] 

James Naval Hisf Allen, Battles of the 
Navy Ahson Hist of I m ope 

Fish, SiMOv {a 1531), an associate of 
Tymdall, and one of the earliest English Pro- 
testants, became famous as the author of the 
popular attack on the cleigy, called the 
Supphcatim of JBiggays, which led him into 
a controversy with jMore 

Fisher, JoHv, Bishop of Rochester (d 
1459, d! 153^), was horn at Beverley After a 
distinguished Cambridge careei, in which he 


took a prominent part in bunging the studies 
of that university abreast of the new learning, 
both in Greek and theology, he was chosen in 
1504 Bishop of Rochester, and was also from 
lo05 — 8 Master of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge A man of honesty, piety , and deter- 
mination, hut of strict conservative piincijiles, 
he became one of the leaders of the party 
opposed to Henry VIII ’s divoice, listened to 
the Nun of Kent, opposed the royal supre- 
macy, and was imprisoned in 1534, and 
attainted His untimely appointment as 
cardinal by Paul III led to his execution, aftei 
trial by a special commission, on June 22, 
lo35 

Fishguard is a small town in Pembroke- 
shire, on a land-locked haven in the north of 
that county Near here, at Llanwnda, 1,400 
French soldiers landed on Fehruar\ 22, 1797 , 
hut they were the scum of everv gaol in 
France, and showed little power of resistance 
Frightened, as the stoiy goes, by the red o^oats 
and tall hats of the old Welsh women, they 
surrendered on February 24, to the ill armed 
local militia under Lord Cawdor 

Fitton, Alexander, a hamster of no re- 
putation oi character, was made Lord Chancelloi 
of Ii eland by'' James I in 1688 He had 
been detected in forgery , and his only recom- 
mendation was that he had recently become 
a Roman Catholic After Ty rconnel’s death 
he became one of the Lords Justices appointed 
to go'v ern Ireland 

Ufaeaiilay JSzst of Nng 

Fitz-Aldhelm, William de, was sent 
by Henry II , in 1171, to treat with Roderick 
O’Connor He was again in Ireland as 
Henry s enioy, with the bulls of Adrian 
lY and Alexander III In 1176 he be 
came Strongbow’s successor as Go\ernor of 
Ireland He vas strongly opposed to the 
Geialdines, and defrauded Fitz Maurice’s sons 
of part of their inheritance in 1177 He was 
recalled, not having signahsed himself in any 
other way 

Fitz-AtRulf, Constantine {d 1222), 
was the leader of a not in London in 1222, 
which, though it owed its origin to triiial 
circumstances, became most serious m its 
results, and is supposed to have been secretly 
fomented by Louis of France It was, how- 
ever, summarily put do^\n by Hubert de 
Burgh, Fitz-Athulf was hanged and his 
followers fined or mutilated 

Fitzgerald, Lord Edward (5 Oct 15, 
1763, d June 4, 1798), was a youngei 
son of the Duke of Leinster, and married 
the reputed daughter of Philippe Egalite 
In 1784 he was a member of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, and opposed the Address In 1793 he 
was compelled to apologise for words reflect- 
ing on the Lord-Lieutenant Just before, he 
had gone to Pans as envoy of the Hnited 
Irishmen In 1796 he took their oath, 



and again went o\er to the Continent, met 
Hochein Switzerland, and settled on a French 
invasion On his return to Ireland he kept 
up a constant correspondence with France 
thiough his wife at Hamburg In Oct, 
1797, a “person,” as he is called, gave infoi- 
mation of this to Pitt and allowed himself to 
be employed as a spy, but he refused to come 
forward as a witness, and the government 
could not, theiefore, arrest Lord Edward 
On March 12, 1798, he escaped while his 
fellow-conspiiators were seized A reward 
of £1,000 was offered for his apprehension, 
but he continued undiscovered in his hiding 
place in Hiibhn Finally, ho’wever, he was 
betraved by a man whose name never tran- 
spired, and on Mav 19th between five and six 
o’clock he was seized on his bed He stabbed 
Kyan and fewan, two of the officers, but 
was disabled b} a pistol-shot and was cap- 
tured The seal of the United Irishmen and 
a plan for the surprise of Dubhn was found 
on Him Before he could be tried, he died of 
his wounds (June 4, 1798) 

Moore Life of Laid JS Fitzgerald Eroude 
English in h eland 

Fitzgferald, Malrice, one of the Herman 
conquerors of Lreland, was the second son of 
Hesta (former mistress of Henrj I ) and 
Gerald, Lord of Carew, in Pembrokeshire 
He landed at Wexford m 1169 in company 
with Fitz-Stephen He is mentioned as a 
leader m the sally from Dubhn which led to 
O’Connor’s flight in 1 1 70 He was with John 
de Lac> when O’Ruark was killed, and got 
Wicklow Castle as a fief He died in 1176 
Giraldus sa> s of him that he died leading no 
man behind him stronger in constancy and 
faith His sons were deprived of Wicklow, 
but got other estates instead He is the 
ancestor of the houses of Kildare and Desmond, 
and of the Fitzgerald family generally 

Giraldus Cambrensis, Expugnatio Hibeinxee 
Lyttelton s Henry 11 

Fitzgerald, Lohd Thomas {d 1536), 
son of Gerald, ninth Earl of Kildare, and 
X ice-deputy for him On his father’s arrest 
by Henry VIII , Lord Thomas excited in 
1535 a somewhat formidable rex olt in Ireland, 
which for a time was very successful But 
the stormmg of Mavnooth, the great strong- 
hold of the Fitzgeralds, by bkeffington, led to 
the ruin of their cause After a long period 
of wandering, Thomas surrendered to the 
English, and was hung with his five uncles at 
Tyburn on Feb 3, lo36 

Froude Hiet of Eng 

Fitzgerald, Sir Thomas Tudxin {d 
1810), was High Sheriff of Tipperary during 
the rebellion of 1798 He committed and 
encouraged the most frightful barbarities 
One man named Wright was flogged nearly 
to death for having a note in French in his 
pocket After the rebellion he was fined 
£o00 by a ]ury on this account , but govern 


ment paid his fine, and m 1801 made him a 
baronet Fronde sajs that his sexenties 
prevented an outbreak in Tipperary 

Fitzgerald ajtid Vesci, Lord (d 1843), 
an Irish Tory pohtician of some mark, repie- 
sented Clare in the House of Commons til] 
turned out by O’Connell, on seeking re 
election after appointment to office From 
1828 — 1830 he was Paymaster and Piesident 
of the Board of Tiade , and from 1841 — 
1843, Piesident of the Board of Control 
Annual Reyister 

Fitzgerald, Family of Their reputed 
ancestor was William, Castellan of Windsor 
in the Conqueror’s reign fiom him was de- 
scended Gerald, father ot Maurice Fitzgerald 
and William Fitzmaiince the lattei is the 
ancestor of the Knight of Kerr} and of 
the Marquis of Lansdowne Maurice Fitz- 
gerald, the founder of the house, secured 
ffirge grants, among them the barony of 
Ofi^aley In 1205 his son became Baron of 
Offaley The baion’s brother was Lord 
Justice, and fought agamst the Marshalls on 
King John’s behalf The y oiinger brother of 
the seventh Lord Offalev, Maurice, was, in 
1329, created Earl of Desmond, and the Lord 
Offaley himself became Earl of Kildaie 
From this time the Fitzgeralds became practi- 
cally the rulers of Ireland, or at least of the 
English part of it The destruction of the 
houses of De Burgh and De Lacy left the 
Butlers alone as their ri\ als From the defeat 
of Edward Bruce to the reign of James I , the 
history of Ireland is made up of their con- 
stant wais with the Butlers For the destruc- 
tion of their immense power, see the articks 
on the E iris of Kildare and Desmond The 
first branch is still repiesented in our own 
day by the ducal house of Leinster 

Burke s Peeiage and Extuict Feeiage Nicolas 

Hxsto} tc Fee) age 

FitzgibBon, John (5 1748, d 1802), w is 
created Baron Fitzgibhon in 1789, Viscount 
in 1793, Earl of Clare in 179o He distin- 
guished himself greatly at Trinity College, and 
was even then the rival of Gratffin He soon 
made a name at the bar In the year 1787 he 
first signalised himself as Tory member for 
Dublin, by speaking against the vote of thanks 
to the Volunteers, then at the height of their 
popularity His second great speech w is 
diiected against Flood’s Reform Bill, which 
was lost In 1784 he became Attorney - 
General, and as such had the courage to ittack 
the Sheriff of Dublin, as he was assembhng 
the freeholders to elect representatives to a 
new illegal congress In l78o he fought a 
duel with Curran On Jan 31, 1787, he 
brought in a Conspiracy Bill, and he was one 
of the few Irishmen who opposed the Regency 
Bill in 1788 In 1789 he became a peer and 
Lord Chancellor During Lord Camden’s 
administration, he was virtually Governor of 
Ireland, and was the mainstay of the govern- 
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ment during the Eebellion of 1798 The in- 
surgents hated him more than any other 
man Lord ComwalliSj though he came out 
to Ireland prejudiced against him, declared 
later that he was ‘*by far the most moderate 
and right headed man m the country ” He 
defended the Union m a great speech on 
Feb 10, 1800, m the Irish Parliament In 
the following ear he made a bitter attack on 
the absentee Whig lords in the English Par- 
hament In 1802 he died, and his burial 
was nearly interrupted by a fuiious mob A 
typical upholder of the Protestant ascendency, 
Eitzgibbon IS Mi Proude’s special hero 

Proude, English in Ii eland Plowden Life of 
Qiattan 

Fitz-Gilbes^t, Eichard, or Eichard de 
Clare, was a Norman baron, nearly related 
to William the Conqueror He accompanied 
William to England, and received lavish 
grants of land, among which was the manor 
of Clare, from which he took the name which 
his descendants likewise adopted He was 
appointed joint regent of England during Wil- 
liam’s absence in 1073, and in 1076 was in- 
strumental in quelling the rebellion of the 
Earls of Hereford and Norfolk He hved on 
tiU the reign of Henry I 

Fitzharris, Edvard {d 1681) An Insh 
adventuier, who in 1681 concocted a libel upon 
the king and the Duke of York, in which he 
ad\ocatedthe deposition of the one, and the 
exclusion of the other This manuscript he 
probably mtended to place in the study of one 
of the prominent Whig statesmen, and then, 
by discovermg it himself, earn the wages of 
an informer He was, however, betrayed by 
an accomplice, and sent to the Tower, where 
he invented a Popish Plot for the murder of 
the king, and the boiling down of the leading 
Whigs into a jelly, to be used for anointing 
future Popish kings Eitzhams was im- 
peached by the Commons, but the Lords de 
dared that they had no power of trjung a 
commoner, as that would be a violation of 
Magna Charta, while the Commons asserted 
their right of impeachment The dissolution 
of Parhament settled the fate of Fitzharris, 
who was tried for high treason before the 
King’s Bench, and executed 

HalXam Const Mist Earhamentaiy Mistory 
State Trials 

Fitz-Serbert, Mrs , a Eoman Cathohe 
ladv, with whom Greorge, Pnnee of Wales, m 
1787, went through the ceremony of mar- 
riage If the Eo>al Marriage Act had not 
invalidated this mariiage as contracted with- 
out the ro>al consent, the Act of Settlement 
would have deprived George of his nghts of 
succession To get his debts paid, George 
persuaded Fox to publiclj deny his maxTiage 
with IVIrs Fitz-Herbert, and afterwards demed 
he had mstiuctcd Fox to do so 

I*ltz-Joceli]3.f Eeginald, Archbishop of 
Canterbury (d 1191k was the son of Jocelin, 


Bishop of Salisbury, and was elected Bishop 
of Bath and Wells in 1174 On the death of 
Archbishop Baldwin, the monks of Canter 
bury, in opposition to King Eichaid and 
Eail John, each of whom had his own 
nommee, chose Eeginald to fill the vacant see 
Almost immediately after his election he was 
seized with illness, and ex^nred m less than a 
month 

Hook Archhishops of Canteibwiy 

l*itz-Maiirice, James {d 1579), was the 
brother of the sixteenth Eail of Desmond, 
and far supeiior to him in addiess and 
military skill When the head of the family 
was made a prisoner by Sidney^, he loused the 
Geraldines, and, uniting with othei chiefs, he 
took Kilmallock He went over to Spam to 
get help m lo70, but on his return, had to 
submit to Sir John Peiiot in lo71 He 
then again went abroad, and in vain tiled to 
mduce I ranee and Spam to come to the aid 
of the Irish Catholics Pope Giegory Xf II , 
however, entrusted him with a force of a few 
hundred men, and he set sail with them in 
1579, and landed at Smerwick Not finding 
there the suppoit he expected, he went oS 
mto Tippeiary, where he was soon atter- 
wards slam in battle 

Proude Mistoiyof England 

Fitz-Nigel^ Eichard, or Fitz Neal (d 
1198), was t e son of Nigel, Bishop of Ely, 
and great-nephew of Bishop Eoger, of 
Salisbury He was appointed Treasurer of 
England m ll6o, which oflB.ee he seems to 
have held till his death, having also been made 
Bishop of London in 1189 He was the 
author of a history of Henry II ’s reign, en- 
titled Ti icohcmnusj which is probably the 
basis of what used to be attributed to Bene- 
dict of Peterboiough, but his more famous 
work IS the Bialogus d& Scaccatio^ which 
his position and connection with Nigel and 
Eoger made extremely impoitant and trust- 
worthy 

Stubbs "Prefaces to Benedict of Peteiloi oiigh 
(Rolls Senes) The Dialogus is printed lu 
Stubbs s Select Chattels 

Fitz-Osbern, Eoger, Earl of Hereford, 
was the son of William Fitz Osbern In 
107o he entered into a plot with Ralph 
Guader against William I , the immediate 
cause being the king’s refusal to allow the 
marriage between Ealph and Fitz Osborn’s 
sister Being defeated and taken piisoner, 
he was sentenced to deprivation of his lands 
and titles and perpetual captivity [h orw ich, 
Bridal of ] 

Fitz-Osbern, William {d 1072), was a 
Norman baron, somewh it distantly connected 
with the Conqueror He was very instru- 
mental in obtammg the sanction of the 
Norman nobles to the invasion of England, 
and commanded one of the wings it the 
battle of Hastmgs He received the Palatine 
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eaildom of Hereford as his reward During 
the king s absence in Kormandj he acted as 
regent, and, in 1069, assisted in suppressing 
the insurrections in the north and west of 
England In 1072 he went over to Flanders, 
wheie he was slain, while fighting in a civil 
war 

Ereeman, Norman Conquest 

Pitz-Osbert, William (a 1196), known 
also as Williim Longbeard, the first dema- 
gogue in English history , served m the Third 
Ciusade, and is described as a man of great 
eloquence In 1196 a poll tax was levied on 
London, and Fitz Osbert orgamsed a resistance 
to it, and enrolled, it is said, more than 50,000 
men He held meetings, denounced the 
oppression of the governing hou)geoisie, and 
proclaimed himself the saviour of the poor 
The Justiciar, Hubert Walter, collected 
troops, and speedily awed the citj into sub- 
missn-on Fitz-Osbert took sanctuaiy in fet 
Mary-le-Bow, where he was attacked by fire, 
and eventuall;^ captured He was at once 
tried, and put to death as a tiaitor Of his 
character and aims it is difficult to judge, as 
contemporary writers express such very op- 
posite views William of Hewbuigh sajs — 
“The contriver and fomenter of so much 
evil perished at the command of justice, and 
the madness of this wicked conspiracj ex- 
pired with its author and those persons, 
indeed, who were of more healthful and 
cautious dispositions rejoiced when they 
beheld or heard of his punishment, v ashing 
their hands in the blood of the sinner ” On 
the other hand, Matthew Pans says — “ So 
penshed WiUiam Longbeard, for endeavour 
ing to uphold the cause of right and the poor 
If it be the cause which makes the martyr, 
no man may be more justly desenbed as a 
martjr than he ” 

Pauli BngUscTie Geschichte Hook Lives of the 
Archbishops William of Newburgh 

Pitz-Peter, Geoffrey {d 1213), was 
probably the son of Simon Pitz Peter, one of 
Henry II ’s justices He himself acted as 
an itinerant judge, and Eichard T placed 
him on the council which was to act, with 
the Justiciar, during the king s absence on 
the Crusade In 1198 he was appointed 
Justiciar, which office he contrived to hold 
till his death His administration was charac- 
terised by great sternness and rigid impar- 
tialitj , and he did what he could to restrain 
the excesses of John, who, on hearing of his 
death, exclaimed, with an oath, “How, for 
the first time, am I King of England ” 
Fitz-Peter was created Earl of Essex in 1199 

Pitz-»oy, Sir Charles, was Governor 
of Hew South Wales (1847 — 8) His tenure 
of office was chiefly remarkable for disputes 
between the Home and the Colonial govern 
ments as to the proposed change of constitu- 
tion in New South Wales 


Pltz-Stepheu, Robert, a Norman con- 
queror in South Wales and Ii eland, was the 
son of Nesta, the former mistress of Henry 
I , and of Stephen de Mansco When 
Dermot came to Wales to collect succours, 
he was the captne of a Welsh prmce, 
but on his release, m 1169, he led 
thirty knights, sixty men-at-arms, and thiee 
hundred aichers to Ii eland With this force 
he took Wexford, but, in 1170, he was 
induced by treacheiy to surrender at Carrig 
When Henrj II landed, in 1171, he was 
taken before him at Waterford as a traitor 
He was, howe\er, restored to favour, and 
entrusted with the custodj/ of Wexford He 
followed Henry abroad, m 1174 vas sent 
over to Ireland, again recalled, but finaUj, 
m 1177, in\ested with the command in 
southern Munster In 1182 he was besieged 
m Cork, but lescued bj Raymond le Gros 
Oiraldus Cambrensis, JSxpugnatio Eibeitiice 
Moore, Hist of It eland 

Pitz-Stepheu, William 1191) A 
monk of Canterbui^ , the ej e- witness of the 
murder of his master, Becket, whose biography 
he wrote, to which was prefixed a remarkable 
description of London 

Fitz-TTrse, Reginald A kmght in the 
service of Henry II , and one of the murderers 
of St Thomas [Becrbt ] 

Pitz-Walter, Milo (d 1146), was one of 
the itinerant justices m the reign of Henry 
I On that king’s death he assisted Stephen 
in his attempt to gam the crown, but before 
long he deserted the king, and strenuously 
supported the Empress Matilda, who gave 
him the title of Earl of Hereford, together 
with considerable lands and privileges He 
was accidentally killed in 1146 

Pitz- W alter, Robert Anorthern baron, 
who, as an old enemj of John, was selected 
by the baronial confederacy as the leader in 
the struggle that finally resulted in the grant 
of Magna Charta 

Fitz-WiUiam, Sir William {d 1542), 
was a famous naval commander of Henry 
VIII ’s time In lol3, and again m lo22 — 24, 
he won victories over the French, and in 1537 
was made Earl of Southampton and Pnvy 
Seal 

Pitz-William, William, 4th Earl 
(5 1748, d 1833), was of the distmguished 
Yorkshire Whig family, and nephew of 
Rockingham, and opposed the American 
War and Pitt s earlier ministry Taking 
panic at the French revolutionary excesses 
he deserted Fox He was made Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, but recalled, because 
too liberal, just before 1798 This alienated 
him from the government, and he became 
President of the Council under Grenville, in 
1807, and In ed to share m and see the success 
of the Reform Bill agitation He was one of 
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the best specimens of the "Whig grandee of 
the eighteenth century 
Stanhope Life of Pitt 

Five Boroughs of Mercia A rude 
contederacy of Danish boioughs, correspond- 
ing, as some ha\ e thought, to the older divi- 
sions of north-eastern Mercia They weie 
Deib}, Lincoln, Leicester, Stamford, and 
Nottingham They were each ruled by their 
“ ]arl,” with twelve lawmen administeimg 
Danish law m each, while a common court 
existed foi the whole confederacy The\ 
were conquered by Edward the Elder and 
reconquered in 940 by Edmund, who seems to 
have allowed them full enjoyment of their 
local privileges [Danelagh ] 

Five Members, The In January, 
1642, Charles I , belie vmg that the Parlia- 
mentary leaders intended to impeach the 
queen, resolved to pre\ ent it by impeaching her 
assailants He selected, as the chief offendeis, 
five members of the House of Commons, John 
Pym (Tavistock), John Hampden (Buckmg- 
hamshire), Denzil Holies (Dorchester), Sir 
Arthur Hasehig (Leicestershire), and Wil- 
liam Strode (Dorchester) Loid Kimbolton 
was included in the same impeachment on 
January 3 Sir Edw ard Herbert, the "^ttoiney- 
General, laid the charges before the House 
of Lords, who at once appointed a committee 
to inquiie whether his procedure had been 
according to law On the same day the kmg 
sent the Sergeant-at-arms to the House of 
Commons with ordeis to arrest the fi\e 
members Charles was urged on by Loid 
Digby and the queen to arrest the members 
himself, and about three o’clock on the after- 
noon of January 4, started fiom 'Whitehall 
'With about four hundred armed men to ap- 
prehend them The accused membeis had 
been warned by a message from Lady Car- 
lisle, and escaped by the river into the city 
The king entered the House, leaving about 
eighty armed men in the lobby, and made a 
speech in which he said that since they had 
disobeyed his orders, he had come to arrest 
the members himself He commanded the 
Speaker to tell him whether the accused 
members were present, and when Lenthal 
refused to do so, and the kmg saw with his 
own eyes that “ the birds were flown, he re- 
tired, saynng, “I assure you, on the word of 
a king, I never did intend any force, but 
shall proce<=‘d against them in a legal and fair 
way, for I never meant any other” The 
House adjourned till the 11th, appointing a 
committee to sit in the intenal at Guildhall 
This committee voted, on the 6th, that the 
impeachment, the personal issue of the war- 
rants by the king, and the attempt to arrest 
the impeached members were alike illegal 
Addresses and petitions on behalf of the ac- 
cused members poured in from the city and 
the country On the 11th the Commons re- 
turned in triumph to Westminster, and two 


days later the king announced that, as the 
legahty of the impeachment of the members 
had been doubted, he would now abandon it, 
and proceed against them “ m an unquestion- 
able way” The justifiable distrust caused 
by this attempt induced the leaders of the 
Parliament to demand substantial securities 
fiom the king, and so led to war 

S R Gardiner Hist of Eng 1603 — 1642 vol 
X Hallam Constitutional Eis tut y 

Five-Mile Act, The (1665), enacted 
that no Nonconforming clergyman should 
come within five miles of any corporate town 
or any place where he had once ministered 
(except when travelling), nor act as a tutoi 
or schoolmastpr unless he first took the 
oath of non resistance, and swore to attempt 
no alteration of the constitution in Church or 
State It was one of the series of repressive 
measures, popularly known as the Claren- 
don Code,” and was aimed at depriving tho 
ejected clergy of their meaus of livelihood, 
both by preaching and teachmg 

Flag, Honour op the Eiom very early 
times the English required foreign ships to 
salute English vessels within the nariow seas 
by lowering their flag This question was 
vehemently contested by their commercial 
n'vals, the Dutch, and was one of the smaller 
points of the chrome dispute between the two 
nations in the middle of the se\ enteenth cen- 
tury The Dutch admitted the claim in 167o 

Flagellants, The A sect of fanatical 
enthusiasts of the thirteenth century, who 
foimed special fraternities for the observation 
of flagellation as a solemn and public religious 
ceiemony Started in 1210 by St Anthony 
of Padua, this order became widespread 
through the teaching of Earner of Perugia 
In the reign of Edward III , 120 of them 
crossed into England, but their long procef.- 
sions and self-immolation did not produce a 
single convert 

Foistemazm, Die Chnsilichen GeissUhgesell 
schaften 

Flambard, Ealph (d 1128), was a Nor- 
man of low ongm, who after Lanfranc’s death 
became the chief minister of William Eufus 
To his malign mfluence may be attributed much 
of the ty ranny and oppression of this roign 
He devised new impositions, and emichod him- 
self as well as the kmg, by keeping the sees 
and abbey s vacant Undei him the position of 
Justiciar gradually became i definite ofiico 
In 1099 he was made Bishop of Durham 
On the accession of Henry I he was at once 
arrested and imprisoned in the Towei, from 
which, however, he very soon managed to 
escape, and took refuge m Normandy with 
Eobert, whom he encouraged in his invasion 
of England Heniy subsequently allowed 
him to return to his bishopric, where he re- 
mamed peaceably till his death, occupying 
himself chiefly in architectural and ecclesias 
txcal works His character is pamted in the 
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darkest characters by the chromclei s William 
of Malmesbury says, “ If at any time a royal 
edict was issued that England should pay a 
ceitain tribute, it was doubled by this plun- 
derer of the rich, this exterminator of the 
poor, this confiscdtor of other men’s inheri- 
tance He was an invincible pleader, as 
unrestrained in his words as in his actions, 
and equally fuiious against the meek or the 
turbulent Wherefore the king used to laugh 
and say, ‘that he was the only man v-ho 
knew how to emploj his talents m this way, 
and cared for no one’s hatred so long as he 
could please his master ’ ” 

Freeman Wilham Rufus 

Plammock, Thomas, was a Cornish attor 
ne;^ , whose harangues incited the Cornishmen 
to revolt, in 1491, against Henr} VII ’s ex- 
cessive taxation He led them on their march 
to Blackheath, and on the suppression of the 
revolt was hanged as a traitor 
Bacon Sist of Eem y VII 

Flanders, Relations with Nominally 
a fief of Erance, Flanders was very early of 
sufficient importance to have close dealings 
with England The name “ Baldwinsland,” 
gi\en by the early English to the country, 
suggests the frequency of the dynastic rela 
tions between the courts The first Count 
Baldwin married Judith, the Frankish widow 
of Ethelwulf of Wessex, and their son married 
iElfthryth (Elfrida), a daughter of Alfred 
the Great Dunstan found in his exile a 
refuge m a Flemish monastery Godwin, in 
lOol, was warmlj welcomed b} the great 
Baldwin, whose deahngs with England were 
singularl"^ mtimate He died soon after his 
son-m law, William I , had conquered the 
kingdom Later in William’s reign, Gerbod 
of Chester, and WiUiam Fitz-Osbem found 
captivity and death respectively through 
warlike intervention in Flemish quarrels 
Another Baldwm supported William Fitz- 
Eobert against his uncle Henr} I Flemish 
mercenaries and William of Ypres fought 
for Stephen Count Philip lomed in 1173 
the great confederation which the younger 
Henry had excited against his father 
Henry H But gradually the old changmg 
relations settled down into a general friend- 
ship, when, not onlj dynastic accidents, but 
a common pohcj of alliance against the 
encroachments of the French kings, and the 
growing pressure of economical necessities, 
firmly bound together the two countries 
Count Feidinand 30 ined John and his nephew, 
Otto IV, m the confederacy that was dis- 
solved by the battle of Bouvmes (1213) 
Edward I ended, by the Treaty of Montreuil 
(1274) with Count Guy, the ho«>tihties be- 
tween his father and Margaret of Flanders 
Guy, on the whole, gave Edward efficient 
support against Philip the Fair But the 
growth of the cloth trade in Flanders had 
bound its great towns to England, whence 


came the raw wool which Ghent or Ypies 
made up into cloth, and the Hanse factoiies 
of London and Binges maj have added a 
further link On the other hand, the rising 
power of the towns compelled the Flemish 
counts to rely on French help , and thus, while 
the alliance of England and the towns was 
strengthened, her relations with the counts 
giew cool At last, m 1335, Jacob \an 
Artevelde, the Ghent leader, concluded a 
firm alhance with Edward III against Count 
Louis and Phihp VI , which continued till 
Arte\elde’s death, in 134o The lenewed 
disturbances at Ghent, under Philip van 
Arte\elde in 1381, were in close analog} and 
direct connection with the contemporary 
revolutionarj movement under Wat Tjler, 
and even Bishop Spencer’s ciusade against 
the Clementists piacticall} turned to the 
help of the Flemish townsmen But the 
accession of the Burgundian house to I landers 
restored the old friendship of the pnnces, 
though parti} at the expense of the popular 
part} In 1496 the tieat} st^led Magnus 
Intel etcrsus expelled Peikjn Waibeck from 
hlandeis, and allowed full freedom of trade 
between the two countries But henceforth 
Flanders is only a fragment of a larger state 

Pauli JEnahsche GescTi'ichte Schanz jEngltscl^e 
Sandelspolitil Macpherson Sist of Cojrmeice 
Ashley James and JPJiiitp van teie^de 

[TFT] 

Flavia Caesanensis was one of the 
distncts of Roman Britain Its situation is 
unknown 

Fleet Fnson, a famous London gaol, a 
king’s prison since the twelfth centui*}, was 
situated on the east side of Famngdon fetreet, 
on the bank of the Fleet ri\ ulet The Fleet 
was burnt down by Wat T}ler, and became of 
great historical interest, as the pnson of reli 
gious offenders on both sides, under Mary and 
Elizabeth, and of the victims of the Star 
Chamber On the abolition of the Star Cham 
her, it became a prison for debtors and those 
committed for contempt It was again burnt 
m the Gordon nots, and abolished m 1841 
In the eighteenth centur} the Fleet became 
famous for the irregular marriages contracted 
there b} clerg}men of abandoned character, 
and an pnson or within the precincts for debt 
Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage Act (1763) put 
an end to this abuse 

Bum Hist of FieetMa'inages Loftie,jffwt of 
Iiondon 

Fleetwood, Chahles (I area 1692) 
the son of Sir William Fleetwood, was 
one of those gentlemen of the Inns of Court 
who enlisted in the body-guard of the Earl 
of Essex He also ser\ed in the army of the 
Eastern Association under Ohver Cromwell 
In ^e New Model he commanded a regiment 
of horse, and, after the capture of Bristol, 
was appointed governor of that place In 
Oct , 1645, he became member for Bucking- 
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hamshire He took no part in the king’s 
death, though his brother Geoige sat amongst 
the judges In 1660 Fleetwood was heutenant- 
general of the arm^ under Cromwell which 
m\aded Scotland As such, he shared in the 
victory of Dunbar, and placed a \ery im- 
portant part in the battle of Worcester On 
the death of Ireton, Fleetwood married his 
widow, Cromwell’s daughter Bndget, and, 
after the commandership in chief in Ireland 
had been lefused by Lambert, Fleetwood was 
appointed to that post (June, 1652) In 
March, 16 14, he became Lord Deputy, but 
was recalled to England m the summer of 
1650, probably because he was not sufiiciently 
active m pushing on the transplantation of 
the Catholics and suppressing the exercise of 
the Catholic rehgion On his return, he 
took his place as a member of Cromwell’s 
Council, and as one of his major generals 
Notwithstanding his relationship to the Pro- 
tector, he opposed his taking the crown, but 
accepted a place in his House of Lords 
Fleetwood had some expectation of being 
nommated Cromwells successor, but, never 
theless, accepted the appointment of Eichard 
Cromwell However, he headed the party 
among the officers which wished to make the 
army mdependent of the civil power Their 
plan was to make Fleetwood commander in 
chief, independent of the Protector, and 
practically a co-ordinate power with him 
Not succeedmg in this, he and the Council of 
Officers forced Richard to dissolve Parhament 
The Rump, directly it was restoied, appointed 
him commander-in-chief of the land foioes m 
England and Scotland, and one of the Com- 
mission of Seven, who v eie to appoint officers 
(May, 1659) , but as thej attempted to subject 
the army to the Parhament, he broke up the 
House (Oct , 16o9), and established the 
“Committee of Safety ” Monk’s advance, 
and the spread of disaffection m army and 
people, obliged him to recall the Parliament, 
though Whitelecke verj nearly persuaded 
him to bring back the king instead He was 
deprived of his office by Parliament, and, 
after the king’s return, perpetually incapaci- 
tated from public emplojunent He is said 
to hav^ hved tiU 1692 

Clarendon Mist of the Beh Whitelocke 
Memonals Ludlow Memoi'is Carlyle Cromwell 

Plemmgp, Sir Thomas (d 1613), a pro- 
minent member of the Parliaments of 1601 
and 1604, was Recorder of London (lo94), 
and Solicitor-General the following year 
He took part in the trial of the Earl of Essex, 
and became Chief Baron of the Exchequer 
in 1604 Coke calls him “a man of great 
judgment, mtegntj , and discretion ” 

Foss, Judges of JEnglmd 

Flemings in England At various 
times, large colonies of Flemish settlers have 
been brought over to England The close 
commercial and political relations of the two 


countries largely occasioned this emigration 
Henry I is reputed to have settled Lower 
and Southern Djffed with Flemings He 
certainly thoroughly expelled the Welsh, and 
planted the country with Teutonic settlers, 
who speedily became English, and have re- 
mamed so to the piesent time, without 
any tendency to amalgamate with the sur- 
roundmg Celts. Not to mention the Flemish 
mercenaries of Stephen’s reign, we find large 
numbers of Flemish weav ers settling in 
England, especiallj- in the eastern counties, 
where Norwich became the great seat of the 
clothing industry These Flemings taught 
the English to make up then own wool into 
cloth, instead of exporting it to the looms of 
Flanders Later still, the Reformation led 
to a large emigration of Fleimsh Protestants 
mto England 

Fleta The name usually given to a very 
valuable work on Enghsh law, written some 
time in the reign of Edward I Its datp is 
approximately fixed b> the fact that the 
Statute of Westminster the Second (13 Ed I ) 
is the last statute quoted It derives its 
name from the fact that it is said to have 
been written by an unknown prisoner in the 
Fleet 

Fletcher, Andrew, op Saltoxjn (5 1653, 
d 1716), was educated by Bishop Burnet, 
then mimster of Saltoun He first appears 
as Commissioner for East Lothian in the 
Scotch Parliament , but his opposition to the 
court occasioned his outlawry and the con- 
fiscation of his estates In 1685 he engaged 
m Monmouth s rebellion [MonmocthJ but 
quarrelled with a fellow-officer named "Dare, 
and shot him Monmouth was obliged to 
dismiss Fletcher, who withdrew to the Conti- 
nent, and entered the Austrian servuce against 
the Turks In 1688 he joined WiUiam of 
Orange at the Hague, and after the Revolu- 
tion his estates were restored to him He 
soon jomed the “ Club,” a body of politicians 
who were dissatisfied with the Revolution 
Settlement in Scotland Proud of his good 
familj and theoretical Liberalism, Fletcher 
hated monarchy and democracy and desired to 
make Scotland an oligarchical republic, of the 
Venetian or Bernese tjqpe At this time he 
pubhshed two JDiseotases concerning the 
affairs of Scotland, in one of which he 
recommended predi^ slaver} as a remedy 
for pauperism He formed a friendship with 
Paterson, the originator of the Bank of 
England, and supported his Darien scheme 
In Anne’s reign he led the “ Patriots ” in 
their opposition to the Union In 1703 he 
introduced his “ Limitations ” for Queen 
Anne’s successor, some of which strangely 
anticipate modern Liberalism, and was a pnme 
mover of the Bill of Secunt} which 
passed in 1704, while the “Limitations” 
were accepted in 1705 But, finding he 
could not withstand the Union, he exerted 
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his influence more practically to secure free- 
dom of trade Ihis attitude, rather than anj 
real connection with the Jacohite conspiracies, 
led to his arrest in 1708 

Lord Buchan l/ife of Fletche'i Burton, Hist 
of Scotland Macaulay, Hist of England 

Pletcher, Richard {d 1696), Bishop of 
London, “a comely and courtly prelate,” was 
made Dean of Peterborough (lo83), in which 
capacity he attended Mary Queen of Soots at 
her execution He was a great favourite of 
Elizabeth’s, by whom he \\as ad\anced succes- 
si\ el\ to the sees of Oxford, Worcester, and 
London, hut lost her regard on his marriage, 
for which he was suspended He was the 
father of Fletcher the dramatist, and the 
uncle of Phmeas Fletcher, the poet 

Pleurus IS a small town, fifteen miles 
west of h<amur, famous for several battles, 
and especially those m 1690 and 1794 In the 
former engagement (Jul^ 1, 1690), the Duke 
ofCiuxemburg gained a well-contested victory 
over the Dutch and Imperiahsts under the 
Prmce of Waldeck The latter (June 26, 
1794) resulted m victory for Marshal Jourdan 
over the Pimce of Coburg 

Plodden Field, The Battle op (Sept 
9, 1613), was fought between James IV 
of Scotland and the English imder the 
Earl of Surrey The most noteworthy 
circumstances of this engagement are (1) 
The skilful movement by which the Earl 
of Surrey succeeded m crossmg the nver 
Til], and cutting ofl all communication be- 
tween Kmg James and Scotland (2) The 
omission of the Scots to take advantage of 
the favourable moment for attack presented 
by the passage of the Enghsh army o\er the 
river (3) The utter defeat of the English 
right wing under Sir Edward Howard, and 
the loss of this success to the Scots through 
ihe misconduct of the troops of Earls Huntly 
and Home, who, instead of following up their 
victory, abandoned themselves to piUagmg 
the baggage of both armies (4) The prowess 
of the Enghsh archers, whose murderous 
vollejs threw the Scottish right, led b\ 
Lennox and Arg;yle, into complete confusion, 
and rendered their subsequent defeat and 
rumous flight a comparatively easy matter 
(6) The desperate resistance against over- 
whelming numbers made by the Scottish 
centre, and the death of James lY durmg 
the heat of the contest (6) The indecisive- 
ness of the conflict Notwithstanding re- 
verses elsewhere, and the death of their king 
the Scots succeeded in holdmg Flodden Hill 
during the night, and onlj abandoned then* 
position at the dawn of the next day on 
learning the real state of affairs Meanwhile, 
on the English side, the contest had so nearly 
resulted in a defeat that Surrey was quite 
unable to prosecute the war with an} vigour 
The loss of the Scots in this battle was from 
8,000 to 10,000 men, that of the Enghsh 


from 6,000 to 7,000 At the commencement 
of the battle, the contendmg armies mustered 
respectively 30,000 and 32,000 men 
Burton Hist of Scotland 

Flood, Henry (b 17Z2, d 1791), was the 
son of Warden Flood, Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench m Ireland He studied at 
Dubhn and at Oxford, and in 1769 entered the 
Irish Parhament as membei for Kilkenny and 
about 1761 he became the idol of the Irish 
patriots In 1767 he succes&fuU> opposed an 
attempt made by government to increase the 
Irish army In 1773 he 'was the most vigor- 
ous suppoiter of the Absentee Tax, and the 
real leader of the Opposition to the Castle In 
1774, however, he came to terms with Lord 
Harcourt, the Lord-Lieutenant, and finally 
contented himself with a vice-treasurership, a 
sinecure of £3,600 a year In 1779, however, 
he again deserted the government, and advo- 
cated free trade In 1781 he attacked the 
Castle expenditure His name was now 
stiuck off the list of Pri\} Councillors, and 
he lost his place He now tried to supplant 
Giattan, and recover his old position, but 
was twice defeated In 1782 he stood forth 
as a defender of Protestant ascendency 
When Grattan was rewarded for his services, 
his friends tried to get a reward for him, too, 
but failed, and a bitter personal attack on 
Grattan bemg unsuccessful, he left Ireland 
for England In 1783 he returned Another 
quarrel ■with Grattan would have ended m a 
duel if they had not both been ordered into 
custody Flood now took the part of the 
Volunteers, and agitated for a Reform Bill 
he was, however, averse to the Catholic 
claims In 1784 lus great motion for Reform 
was defeated, and his influence contmuing 
to decline, he agam went to England in 1787 
Since 1786 he had had a seat m the Enghsh 
Parhament, but he 'was httle appreciated, and 
a motion for Reform brought forward b\ him 
in 1790 was a failure 

Froude, English in Ireland Plowden, Infe of 
Grattan 

Florence of Worcester {d 1118) A 
monk of Worcester, and compiler of a Chroni- 
cle from the Creation to the y ear of his death 
The earher part is taken from Mananus 
Scotus , and the English part previous to his 
o-wn age is a free translation of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle with occasional additions 
For his own penod, Florence is very i aluable, 
and though not possessmg the hterary ment 
of Wilham of Mahnesburj, is lucid, honest, 
and fair Florence of Worcester’s Ohromde 
has been pubhshed by the Enghsh Historical 
Society 

Florida, The, was a ship built m 
Birkenhead, nominally for the use of the 
Italian government It got out of the 
Mersey without the slightest difSculty, al- 
though the American government had warned 
ours of her real purpose as a Confederate 
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privateer Within three months she had 
captured fifteen vessels Thirteen of these 
she hnrnt, and the other two were converted 
into crinseis hy the Confederate government 
The damage done by the %da was included 
in the Gene\a award with the Alabama and 
other claims [Geneva Con\ention ] 

Floyd’s Case (1621) Floyd was a 
Catholic barrister, who, in prison, had uttered 
disrespectful language against the Elector 
Palatine and his wife Parliament then sit 
tmg and disgusted at James’s obstinate aver- 
sion to their zeal for the cause of the Palatine, 
inflicted on Floyd a heavy fine, together with 
whippmg, the pillory, branding, and impri- 
sonment Tne Commons took the initiatue, 
but the Lords inflicted the sentence This 
case illustrates the indefinite right of Parha- 
ment to exercise jurisdiction even over those 
not its membeis, and for offences not directly 
agamst the House 

Hallam. Const Hist 

Flymg[ Saiiadrou {Squads one volante) 
IS the name of^a party of Scotch pohticians, 
formed about 170o It was borrowed fiom 
the famous “ Flying Squadron ” of mdepen- 
(lent cardinals durmg the previous generation 
it the Papal Court Lord Tweeddale was the 
leader of this “ New Party,” which, by keep 
ing close together, and jommg first one side 
and then the other in the Union debates, had 
foi some time a good deal of power It had 
the fate of the Union question m its own 
bands, and its adhesion to the cause of the 
government in 1706 secured the triumph of 
that measure 

Burton Hist of Scotland and Reign of Queen 
Anm 

Foley^ Pall, a Tory pohtician m the 
reign of William III , began bis political 
career as a Whig, hut about 1690 became a 
Tory He was so wealthy — bis father was a 
successful ironmaster — ^that it was unnecessary 
for him to follow law as a profession, but 
he had studied it carefully as a science He 
paraded his independence and dismterested- 
ness lather ostentatiously, and “ was so much 
afraid, ’ says Macaulay, “ of being thought to 
fawn that he was almost always grovhng” 
In 1695 he was chosen Speaker of the House 
of Commons, and was agam re-elected at the 
close of the \ear In 1696 he proposed the 
establishment of the Land Bank 

Macaulay Hist ofBng 

Foliot, Gilbebt {d 1187), was a monk of 
Clugny, and became Bishop of Hereford and, 
subsequently, of London He is mamly re- 
markable by his zeal for the cause of Henry II , 
and m the disputes with Bucket was sent to 
Rome by the king m 1164 to represent his case 
to the Pope He was excommunicated by 
Becket, but the Pope withdrew the sentence , 
a second excommunication shortly afterward 
followed, but on that occasion the Pope con- 


firmed the archbishop’s sentence, and Fohot 
was suspended from his functions, and not 
restored tiU altei Becket’ s death Foliot was 
a man of learning, and his letteis are of con 
siderable value, but he has been tiaduced 
without mer(^y by the partisans of Becket 
John of ^lisbury Eobertson, Beclzet 
Fplkland The public lands of the nation 
m old English history When the English 
came to Britain, though individual piopeiiiy 
m land was the rule, the idea of corporate 
property in it so far existed that after 
gi\ ing to each individual, family, or township 
their appropriate share, it was natural that 
what remained over should continue the pro- 
perty of the tribe or nation With the con- 
solidation of the oiigmal states into a single 
kingdom, the aggregate amount of folkland 
became very large It was under the control 
of the king with the counsel and consent of 
his Witan As time went on, laige grants of 
folkland were made, both to mdividuals v^sho 
had done services to king and people, and to 
communities Thus the new nobility of 
serMces and the monasteries received their 
endovvment from this source Land thus 
cut off from folkland was called bocland 
(q V ), le f land granted by hoc or charter 
The ahenation could be made only with 
the consent and witness of the Witan 
Temporary nghts over folkland were also 
frequently granted m the form of leases for 
services or money payments These became 
in time fixed and constant, so that the 
land became practically in possession of the 
lessees Thus folkland was being constantly 
diminished in quantity , and as, meanwhile, 
the development of the theory of royalty 
subordinated the Witan xo the crown, the 
king, as representative of the nation, acquired 
practically the disposal of it Ultimately, 
about the time of the Noiman Conquest, the 
remnant of folkland became tetra reg%B, the 
king’s domain , and the private property of 
the crown, hitherto distinct, became merged 
with it It is only m recent times that the 
distinction of crown or national lands and 
the private estate of the soveieign has been 
restored But a long series of land grants 
by every weak or foolish king despite occa- 
sional resumptions, has reduced the crown 
lands to a comparatively triflmg amount 
They are now under the control of the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests Folkland, 
as distinct from the royal domain, was peculiai 
to England The “ commons ” in possession 
of the township, or some smaller community, 
were not considered a part of it, though also, 
m a sense, the property of the people 

Until recently, the nature of folkland was 
very imperfectly understood See for the 
various old theories Schmid s Qesetze dei AngeU 
SacTfien for the view now universally accepted 
see Stubbs s Const Hist and the authorities 
there quoted and especially Kemble s Sanons 
in England and K Maurers KnUsohe Ueber- 
schau £'p ^ ^ j 
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Polkmoot, the meeting of the people, is 
the old English name for the great assembly 
ot the nation for pohtical, judicial, and 
general deliberative functions Tacitus tells 
us how the Germans of his time consulted the 
whole nation on all important matters, and 
the Campus Martius or Madms of the Eranhs 
was in later times the folkmoot of that 
nation Among the Scandinavian peoples 
such moots continued to a much later age, 
as the Icelandic Althing and the great 
Swedish Ting^ which met at IJpsala In 
England, there never was a true folkmoot of 
the whole nation which assembled together 
at anv smgle place until the estabhshment of 
the House of Commons The AVitenagemot 
(q V ) was, though indirectly a national 
senate, directly nothing more than a gather- 
mg of magnates The Shiremoot or Count> 
Court (q ^ ), however, composed of the re 
presentatives of every township within its 
juAsdiction, vas a complete folkmoot for the 
district comprised in the shiie The House 
of Commons, formed b\ concentrating in a 
single assembly the representatives of the 
shires, was its Imeal successor and natural 
development 

Stubbs, Const Hist Hemble Saxons in JSJng 

Umd [TFT] 

PonteiLoy, The Battle op (May 1 1, 1745), 
was fought during the Austrian Succession 
War, and resulted in a victory for the French 
The Duke of Cumbeiland advanced with 50,000 
Enghsh, Dutch, and Austnan troops to relieve 
Toumay, besieged by Marshal Saxe The 
French while continumg the siege, took up a 
veiy strong position south of the town to cover 
their operations On their right was the 
Scheldt, along their front a steep and narrow 
■V alley, at their left a wood with forts This 
strong position the allies attempted to take 
The Dutch under the Prmce of Waldeck, 
after a spiritless attempt had failed, with- 
drew from the field But the mass of the 
Enghsh and Hanovenan troops won the 
heights opposite them, and if supported 
by the Dutch, must have retained their 
position As it was fresh troops from the 
French side gradually forced them to retire, 
with a steadmess as great as that displayed 
during their advance The capture of Tour- 
nay followed this French victory , but it was 
rather the withdrawal of troops to Scotland 
to oppose the Pretender than the effects of 
Fontenoy that made the subsequent campaign 
in Flanders so disastrous to the alhes 

Stanhope, JECist of Bag Ameth, Maina 
Theresia 

Fordtui, John {Jl cii ca 1377) A Scottish 
chromoler, whose Scotichromcon has been the 
basis of the legendary histoiy of Scotland 
His artificially constructed scheme of historj 
must, sajs Mr Skene, be entire^ rejected 
Porduns Chiomcle of the Scottish Nation has 
been edited with English translation, mtro 
duotion and notes by Mr W F Skene 


Foreign Legion, The Prmce Albertis 
special idea durmg the Crimean War was to 
raise a foreign legion, and instructions were 
given to the English mmisters at foreign 
courts to aid this pioject The result was a 
senes of colhsions with foreign powers, and 
especially a serious quarrel with the Ameiican 
government, on account of the dismissal of 
Sir Crampton, the English mmister, for 
his proceedmgs in this direction In the end 
some few Swiss and other foreigners were en 
listed, who ne^ er did anything of importance 
Annual Register Hansard Dehates 

Toveign Enlistment Act, The 

(1819) forbade British subjects to take service 
with a foreign state without ro^al licence, 
and also the equipment of ships to be used 
against a power with which England was at 
peace It was specially suspended to allow 
Sir de Lacy Evans to raise a British Legion 
against the Carhsts in Spam m 1835 The 
Alabama and other affairs led to some tnals 
in 1862 and 1863, the proceedings of which 
showed that the Acts required amendment 
This was done by a new Foreign Enhstment 
Act, passed in 1870 

PorestjJMiiiES, was one of the murderers 
of Edward V and his brother Richard in 1488 
As a reward he was made keeper of the ward- 
robe at Barnard Castle , hut after the death of 
Richard III , he took sanctuarj , where, ac- 
cording to Sir Thomas More, he ** piecemeal 
rotted away ” 

Forests Forest, from the Norman Con- 
quest to the Commonwealth, bore the tech- 
nical signification of crown land reserved for 
the purposes of the chase, and, as such, culti- 
vated and inhabited on sufferance if at all 
A forest was defined as containing eight 
things soil, covert, laws, courts, judges 
officers, game, bounds It comprised both 
“ vert ’ — ^ e , trec‘S, underwood, and turf — and 
“ vemson ” — % e , the hart, the hind, the hare, 
the boar, the wolf, which are beasts of forest , 
the buck, doe, fox, marten, which are beasts of 
chase the rabbit, pheasant, partridge, quail, 
mallard, heron, &c , which are beasts and 
fowls of warren The land subject to forest 
law need not be aU wooded, e g , Cornwall 
was ‘forest” under John But the forest 
districts did, of course, mainly coincide with 
the great woods which, m old days, had made 
even the Roman roads deflect from a straight 
course, and which had then, under Roman 
rule, been cleared away by the legionary, the 
metal worker, the citizen, the peasant, to 
grow up again in time to check the ad\ ances 
of Angles and Saxons, to force this advance 
to take certain hues, and to hmit its first 
results to the estabhshment, at least m Mid- 
England, of petty and isolated “ folks ” Thus 
the West Saxons found their natural bounda- 
ries determined by Andred’s Weald on the 
east, by Selwood on the west as decisively as 
by the Thames and the sea on the north and 
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on the south Kentish folk, ]Bast Saxons, 
and East Angles were cut off froin each other 
by maish and wood , so were Mid- Angles 
from West Angles, Deirans from Bermcians , 
while along the >Sevem, m the Peak district, 
and m the hills of the kingdom of Elmet, the 
natuie of the ground long barred the way 
westward, and from the Clyde to the Parret, 
the Welsh confronted the invaders in a long 
continuous line until the se\enth century 
The mighty Andred’s Weald, even in Bede’s 
day, lay stretched for 120 mile« from Hamp- 
shire to the Medwaj The Wire Wood covered 
what aie now Worcestershire, Shropshire, 
and Staffordshire, as Arden once co\ ered War 
wickshire Epping Forest was part of a greater 
whole, which extended from London nearly 
to the Wash, as another such region from the 
Peak to the Trent, from the Peak to the 
Tees was little but desert , from Tees to Tyne 
was one great forest in St Cuthbei't’s dajs 
These great woods were being rapidlj cleared 
or opened out, when the Herman kings came 
and largely increased them, as by the de- 
populatmg and afforesting ’ a district con- 
taining twenty two churches, to form the 
Hew Forest But they also mtroduced the 
new Forest Laws, by which the Conqueror, 
who loved the tall stags as if he had been 
their father,” inflicted a cruel penalty (the 
loss of eyes) for hunting the royal deer The 
so called Forest Laws of Canute, a palpable 
forgery of the twelfth century, probably 
represent the state of things under Henry I , 
they make it capital “ to kill a stag as to kill a 
man , ” merely to hunt a deer was punished 
b^ the lash, if the offender were a viUem , if 
a freeman, by a heavy fine Withm the 
forest bounds, no bows were to be earned 
without a hcence, no dogs were to be kept but 
mastiffs, and those to be “ lawed” by cuttmg 
off the claws of each forefoot In Henry 
II s Forest Assize the thud offence is capital 
and even Edward I allows a trespasser who 
should resist the hue and cry to be lawfully 
slam, and reqmi es a solemn mquest and ver 
diet to be taken upon the body of a dead stag 
The same jealous watch was exercised over 
“ vert ” as over venison ” The forest courts 
and officers, under the hand of Henry II , be- 
came an exact analogy of the shire system, to 
which they stood as it were as rivals The 
Court of Reguard was mdeed held only everj 
three years, for the “lawmg” of dogs, agist- 
ment of cattle, &c But the wood-mote, or 
Court of Attachment, met every forty days, 
and therem the foresters made their present- 
ments to the veiderers, a jury of inhabitants 
Presentments reaffirmed went before the swam- 
moot, which met thnee a year , while final 
judgment was given at the Justice Seat, or 
occasional visits of itmerant forest justices 
This last office was abolished m 67 G-eorge 
III , the criminal law of the forest havmg 
ahead} been almost wholly repealed m 7 
G-eorge HI Hothing stood more m the way 


of that allidnce betv^een the king and the 
Enghsh people against the Herman baronage 
— ^that alliance on which hung, for moie than 
a century and a half, the very existence of 
the thione — than this tyrannous forest sy stem 
E%en m his great need, in the very charter 
by which he purchased his accession, Henry I 
insists on retainmg his father s foiests and 
Stephen, too, who gave up everything, could 
not bring himself to keep his promise of giving 
up the forests which Henry I had added 
Henrv II developed them mto an organisation 
under a master forester and sixteen forest jus 
ticiai les J ohn was forced into an engagement 
to give up those added by himself, and to 
consider the extensions made b} his father and 
brother,” but we find one of the giievances 
at the Parhament of Oxford, in 1258, is that 
neither this, nor the engagement made in 
1217 by Henry III ’s ministers, in his name, 
had been earned out It was not until the 
last year of the century that the often-pro 
mised “perambulation” was made, and the 
forest bounds reduced, by a strict inquiry be- 
tween the roy al officers and the local repre- 
sentatives It was characteristic of the short- 
sightedness of the Stuart kings, that they 
revived this old source of discontent Traces 
are to be found under James I of attempts to 
restore the old claims in their fulness, and at 
last Hoy’s bullying chicaneiy won a suicidal 
victory in the decisions of 1633--37, which 
mquired into alL alterations made since John 
and Henry II , and undid much of the 
“ Perambulation ” of 1300 
The forest policy of the earher kings is not 
to be explained by a royal infatuation for the 
pleasures of the chase The forests, in fact, 
offered to the king (1) a revenue, (2) an armed 
force, (3) a jurisdiction altogether outside the 
ever-narrowing circle of his constitutional 
position Thus (1) the crown den\ed con 
siderable profits from such rights as the 
“ pannage ” of swme and the agistment of 
cattle within these vast domains , the chimi- 
nagium, or tax on carts which came to take 
fuel, charcoal, or bark, the “pleas” of the 
forest courts, and the fines on offenders 
But too often the forests were treated as 
an inexhaustible treasury, wheiefiom to 
make grants to courtiers Again (2), the 
host of stewards, foresters, reguaidors, agis 
tors, woodreeves, and baihffs were a rude 
substitute for a standing army and a royal 
police (3) The code of forest law too, 
stood out in rehef from the common law , 
what was “not justice m itself, was justice 
according to the forest law,” and these courts 
could enforce an attendance e\en from the 
great lord who claimed a franchise superior 
to hundred and shire moot, even from the 
clergy, who could in other cases appeal to 
their ordmary They were, indeed, as Henry 
II ’s Treasurer calls them, “the shime and 
bower of kingship,” a royal counterpoise at 
once to the baromal “ liberty ” and the popular 
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‘‘shii e-moot, an %mper%um %n %mpeiio The 
king claimed a supervision over the very 
parks and woodlands of his earls and barons, 
bishops and abbots, whether within a forest’s 
bounds or not “ A subject,” says Coke, “ can 
not have more than a chase, unless by ex- 
piess grant, first, of the privilege^ of a royal 
forest, and then of the jurisdiction belonging 
thereto ” 

To a people feeling the ordmary courts 
an irksome burden the added duty of attend- 
ance at the forest courts must have seemed 
mtoleiable And et, till Magna Charta, this 
was enforced, probably in more than half the 
shires, on all alike, whether dwellers in forest 
bounds or not In the Forest Chartei of 
1217, concessions are made, which show how 
well grounded the complaints were , the 
swain moot is to be convened not more than 
three times a year, and the Court of Attach- 
ment every forty days the necessary oflSicers 
an<i parties alone are bound to attend The 
keepers of ro^al pasties are forbidden to hold 
forest pleas ^ the same rules henceforth are to 
be binding on the barons’ and prelates’ con- 
duct to their mesne vassals 

The forests reached their widest extent m 
the leign of John Not merely were there 
such woods as Delamere, Windsor, Whittle- 
bury. Dean, the New Forest, Andred, Sher- 
wood, Selwood, Arden, and such hill districts 
as the Chilterns, the Peak, Exmoor, Dart 
moor, the Yorkshire Wolds , but whole eoun 
ties were reckoned as forests, and subject to 
forest law, e g , Devonshire, Cornwall, Essex, 
Rutland, Northamptonshire, Leicestershire, 
Lancashire Edward I ’s concessions then 
“ disforested” an immense proportion of lands 
hitherto included, perhaps two thirds of the 
whole But Henry VIII added Hampton 
Court, the royal rights stiR weighed on twenty 
counties in the Tudor reigns, and the number 
of royal forests was still reckoned at sixtj- 
eight in the eighteenth centurv The Com 
mon wealth Commission, which sat to carry out 
the remedial Act of 1641, did not act on the 
suggestion made for a complete sale of them , 
but the reductions it effected were not wholly 
lost at the Restoration ]Most of the forest 
laws, and man\ of the foreot dues, became 
obsolete And it now became the turn of the 
people to encroach upon the crown When 
investigation was made at the end of last 
century , and early in this, it was found that 
endless unlicensed enclosures had been effected, 
iniquitous transfers made under colour of 
sale , timber was stolen, mines neglected, 
plantations mismanaged , officials had trans- 
formed themselves into owners, and there 
were only twenty forests which could supply 
timber for the navy But under the pio- 
vision of several Acts of George III , and the 
Consolidating Act of 10 George IV , e 60, a 
bettei system of management was inaugurated 
about 1809 Twelve of the twenty ro’v al forests 
then lemaining were re inclosedandre planted, 


and a commjssion appointed in 1838 gTadu- 
ally simplified their organisation, and im 
proved their j^ield, till, in IbSO, the eight 
royal forests which stiU lemamed ;yielded an 
average piofit of £8,000 a \ear, as against an 
actual loss m 1846 — 7 — 8, due to former mis- 
management Some ha\ e been sold, as Sher 
wood to the Duke of Grafton, and some opened 
out to agricultuie, as large parts of Windsor 
The ofdce of Woods and Forests was separated 
from the department of Public Works in ISol 
This by no means represents the whole result 
of their work, for much of the “old forest 
domains aie now classed as crown lands, and 
on them the revenue has risen from £2o0,000, 
m 18o3, to £390,000, in 1881, a sum which 
more than covers the whole Civil List ” It is 
singular that in this way those ro} al demesne 
lands, of which the forests once formed the 
main part, after straining the relations betw een 
crown and people for centuries, and assisting 
unduly to magnify the preiogative, while 
they soon failed to add to its real strength, or 
materially to aid the Exchequei, have at last 
been made to coier the whole cost of the 
monarchical establishment 

The Hundi ed Rolls (passim) Dotmsday Book 
Coke Institutes iv 32CP-1 Manwood Forest Laus 
(1695) Fifth Repoit of Deputy Kee^ei of Piiblio 
Mecoids records of Commissioners of Woods and 
Foi ests. 1787—1883 especially those for 1850 and 
1881 talendai s of State Papers {Domestic) under 
James I and Chailes I especially Introduction 
to Calendar for 1634—5 Green Making of Eng 
land Pearson Historical Maps of England 
Stubhs Select Chattels Stanford Histmical 
Map of England and Wales [A L S ] 

Forfeiture of Lands (l) FouTre ^son 
The earhest law of tieason, that of Alfred, 
enacted that if a man plotted again&t the 
kmg’s life, he should he “hable m his life 
and m all that he has , ” and m the first 
detailed discusaon of the subject, that of 
Biacton {temp Henr> III ), forfeiture is set 
down as one of the penalties From this 
peiiod the law was unchanging until 1870 
The traitoi forfeited to the ciown for ever all 
his freehold lands, whether entailed oi not, all 
rights to freehold lands which he then had or 
imght afterw ards acquire, and all mterests m 
land for h£e or other term of j ears Sentence of 
forfeiture was retro-active as far as the date 
of the act of treabon, it therefore annulled aU 
deeds of conveyance, «kc , which might have 
been made since, but did not affect a wife s 
jointure which had beeu settled on her pre- 
viously Dower, on the other hand, was for- 
feited by 6 and 6 Edward VI As foifeiture 
was a consequence of attainder, if the rebel 
was kiUed on the field, executed by martial 
law, or died before judgment was pronounced, 
his lands were not forfeited In Scotland 
conviction for treason did not bring wnth it 
forfeiture of entailed lands At the Union it 
was thought necessaij to make the Dw 
uniform in England and Scotland hut as this 
met with much opposition from the Scots it 
was enacted (7 Anne) that though for the 
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present forfeiture sliould follow treason in 
Scotland as in England, it should cease in 
hoth countries upon the death of the then 
Pretender After a second Act unmediatelv 
hefoie the rehelhon of ’45 had secured the 
continuance of the penalty, the whole clause 
relating to the ultimate cessation o± forfeiture 
was abolished by 30 George III (2) Eon 
MxjnDEa The criminal forfeited to the crown 
only the profits ot his entailed estates, and the 
possession for a year and a day with right of 
“waste” of lands in fee simple After this 
the lands were escheated to the lord Pos- 
session by the crown for a year and a day 
originally followed all comicUom for felon 
though it became customary to pay a compo- 
sition to prevent the use of the right of entiy 
By 54 George III forfeiture for a year and 
a day was abohshed for aU felonies except 
treason and murder, and finally the Felony 
Act of 1870 abolished attainder and its con- 
sequent forfeiture altogether Forfeiture of 
goods and chattels followed conviction for 
any felony, and did not need as in the case ot 
lands, to be preceded by attainder This 
also was abolished in 1870 [W J A ] 

Pormau, Andrew {d 1522) A Scottish 
ecclesiastic and statesman of the early part of 
the sixteenth century He became &shop of 
Moray, was ambassador to ratify the alliance 
of Scotland and England at the accession of 
Henry YIII , but soon aftei attached himself 
to France, was made Archbishop of Bourges, 
and persuaded James IV to begm the war of 
1513 agamst England In lol5 he was 
made Archbishop of St Andrews at the le 
quest of Albany In 1517 he became one of 
the Council of Regency m Albany s absence 
Forman was able, versatile, and magnificent 
He has been compared to Wolsey, but Lis 
want of fixed principle or policy make the 
comparison very unjust to the latter 
Burton Hist of Scotlm^l 

PomliamSt Genevieve, The Battle 
OP (1173), was one of the victories won by 
Henry II o\er the rebellious barons who 
alhed themselves with the French kmg Here 
Robert de Beaumont and his Flemish mer- 
cenaries were totallj defeated by the Justiciar, 
Richard de Lucy Fornham is two miles 
from Bury St Edmunds 

Porrest, Bn , was an Observant Fnar and 
confessor to Catherine of Aragon, a strong op- 
ponent of her divorce and of the royal supre- 
macy, and executed in 1638, being hung in 
chains over a slow fire so that his “treason” 
and heresv were both to receive their legal 
punishment 

Porster, Thf Right Hon W E (5 1818), 
was educated at the Friends’ School, Totten- 
ham In 1861 he was returned to Parhament 
in the Liberal interest for Bradford, and in 
Lord Russell’s administration he was TJnder- 
Secretaxy for the Colonies As Vice President 


ot tne Committee of Council on Education he 
passed the Education Bill (1870) thiough the 
House of Commons In 1880 he was ap- 
pointed Chief Secretary for Ireland, but re- 
sided in i882 

Port Di:(.CLXi,esne was the most celebrated 
of the ring ot torts built by the Fiench about 
the middle of the eighteenth centuiy to con 
nect Lomsi'iua with Canada It was situated 
in the upper valley of the Ohio Against it, 
in 17o6, General Braddock led his ill fated 
expedition, but shortly after, the English 
conquered the fort and renamed it Fitt&bmg, 
in honour of the great War Mmister It is 
now, under its new name, the gieat seat ot 
the American iron and coal trades 
Bancioft JELxst o/ 4meQ ica 

Port 3ESne, on Lake Ontario, was be- 
sieged and taken by the British tioops, under 
Sir George Drummond, after the battle of 
Lundy’s Lane, m 1814 ^ 

Port George, on Lake Ontario, near 
Niagara, was the scene of frequent skirmishr s 
dunog the American War of 1812 — 16 In 
1813 it was taken by the Americans from 
General Vmcent, and was again invested by 
General Brown in the following year 

Port St George was the old name foi 
Madras (q v ) 

Port Teviot, five miles south of Perth, 
was the capital of the old Pictish kingdom 

Port William, close to Inveilochy m 
South In\ emess-shire, commands the sea enti y 
to the Highlands, and was built in 1691 hy 
General Mackay It was successfully at 
tacked by the Jacobites tqJTlS and 174o 

Port WiUiam wa#|M original English 
settlement of Calcutta (q founded m 16^8 

Portescne, Sir John {d after 1476), 
was descended 6om an old Devonshire family , 
and in 1442 was made Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench He was a strong partisan ot 
the Lancastrian cause, and m the first Pai 
Lament of Edward IV was attainted of high 
treason He fled to Scotland, and afterwards 
to France, where he became the tutor of the 
young Prince Edward, for whose instruction 
he wrote his famous vork, De Lmdihus 
J egmn Anghce He was prese it at the battle 

of Tewkesbury, and in 1473 obtamed a re- 
\ ersal of his attainder hy retracting what he 
had written agamst Edwa^ I\ ’s title to the 
crown The date of his ^eath is uncertain 
His hook IS of much mtereMt, from its picture 
of a constitutional ideal that had almost been 
realised m the preceding generation 
Stubbs Const Hist Poss Judges 

Portescue, Sir John, succeeded Sir 
Walter Mildmay as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in 1689, having won the regard of 
Elizabeth whilst assisting her in the study of 
Latin and Greek He was distinguished for 
moderation and mtegrity 



Forties, The, was a name given to the 
Irish torty-shilling freeholders in the early 
part of the present century The Ii ish election 
law had ne\er been altered, and m old days, 
when the landowners could depend on their 
tenantry, it had been a fa\ourite practice 
with them to increase them, in order to have 
more voters under tneir control In 1826, 
however, on two cases they followed the 
priests and O’Connell, and threw out 
two landlords’ candidates In 1828 they re- 
turned O Connell for Glare In 1829 the 
Emancipation Bill was accompanied by a 
measure raising the franchise to £10, and 
thus sweeping them awa> O’Connell was 
much blamed for not i using his voice on 
their behalf, but he vias probably afraid to 
endanger Emancipation 

Fortrenn was a province of Celtic 
Scotland, comprising the districts of Menteith 
and Stratherne, and extending from the Forth 
to l^e Tay After the re estabhshment of the 
Pictish power bj the victory of Kectanamere 
the name Eortrenn began to be used as 
S}-nonymous with the kingdom of the Piets 

Foss Way was a Roman road, probably 
runnmg from Ilchester to Lincoln, crossed 
by the Ermine Street Another road m 
Dorsetshire had the same name [Roman 
Roads ] 

Gruest, The Four Roman Ways (Ongines 

CelticcB Yol 11 ) 

Foster, Sir John, was sent m 1565, m 
con 3 unction with the Earl of Bedford, 
on a mission to Mary Queen of Scots, on 
behalf of the Earl of Murray In the 
rebelhon of the northern earls, 1669, he did 
good service on th^^^royal side, and m the 
following year harr|4d Teviotdale In 1572 
he was charged, as Warden of the Middle 
JMarches, with the dutj of superintending 
the execution of Thomas, Earl of ISTorthum- 
berland In 1585 he was taken prisoner by 
Ker of Eerniehurst, the Warden of the Scotch 
Marches, near Riccarton 

Fosterage, The Ccstom of The Irish 
in mediseval times were remarkable for 
their aiection for their foster-children, and 
Giraldus Cambren&is goes so far as to say 
“ That the Irish loved their foster-children, 
and were cruel to their own relations ” 
Fosterage was one of the chief means by 
which they influenced their conquerors, 
and the Statute of Kilkenny in 1367, 
and several other statutes, were passed to 
prevent this femm of degeneracy Sir J 
Davis says of it,* “ Yet in Ireland, where 
they put away all iheir children to fosterage, 
the potent and rich men selling, the meaner 
sort buying, the nursing of children, and the 
reason is because, in the opinion of this 
people, fosterage hath always been a stronger 
alhance than blood, and the foster-children 
do love and are beloved of their foster fathers 
and sept more than of their own natural 


parents and kmdred, and do participate then 
means more frankly , and do adhere to them 
with more affection and constancy ” The 
Statute of Kilkenny, already alluded to, 
had made fosterage with the Irish high 
tieason, but the custom contmued till Crom 
well’s time 

G-iraldis Catnbrensis Expug E%h Davis 
Discovery Moore JBCut oj' h eland O Currj 
Manners and CiLstoms of the Ancient It ihh 

Fothenngay Castle, m Northampton 
shire was founded after the Norman Conquest 
by Simon de Liz, and subsequently rebuilt bv 
Edmund Langley, Duke of York In 14o2 it 
was the scene of the birth of Richard III 
after the discovery of Babington’s plot, 
Mary Queen of Scots was confined, tried, 
and executed, in Fothennga}- Castle It was 
entirely demolished by order of James I 
when he ascended the throne 

Fougeres, The Capture of (1449), was 
made by a body of English troops with the con 
nivance of the Dukes of Somerset and Suffolk 
m flagrant violation of the truce which had 
been made between England and France 
Fougeres, which situated m Biitaimy, close 
to the frontiers of Normandy and Maine, was 
at this tune a place of great wealth, and by 
its capture the Enghsh obtamed enormous 
booty, but the glaring breach of faith threw 
the Duke of Bntanny into the arms of France 
and hastened the expulsion of the Engh'^h 
fiom Normandy, which was completed m tht 
next year 

J Gairdner Introductioii to Fasten Lettet $ 

Foundling Hospital, The (Dublin) 
had large private funds amounting to £16,000 
a year , about 120 noblemen and gentlemen 
were on its committee Yet when De Blat- 
qmere, in 1789, moved for a committee of 
mquiry, a motion which Grattan (q v ) re 
sisted unsuccessfully, the most terrible mis 
management was exposed It was discovered 
that out of 2,180 children sent to the mstitu- 
tion in one year, 2,087 had disappeared, and 
that each child cost the public £120 The 
committee also had never had a quorum, 
twenty-one members, except when a place was 
to be given away 

Four Masters, The Chronicle of the, 
was the name given to a chronicle written by 
Michael and Cucoirighe O Gleiighe, Maurice 
and Fearfeafa Conrv , who compiled in Irish, 
from ongmal documents, the annals of Ireland 
from 2242 b c to a d 1616 The writers are 
supposed to have lived m the first half of the 
seventeenth century This chromcle contains 
m its fullest form the fabulous and legendary 
history of Ireland 

The Chrcmtcle of the Four Masters printed 
m 0 Conor Rerum Rihemicarum &ei iptons, vol 
lu has been translated by J O Donovan, 
1848 

Founuigui, The Battle of (1450), was 
one of the last battles of the Hundred Tears 
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War, and was fought between a body of 
English troops who had been s^nt into Fiance 
under Sir T Kyriel to reinforce the Duhe of 
Somerset, and the French under Eichemont 
The English were defeated with great slaugh- 
ter, between three and four thousand were 
left dead on the field, and Kyriel was taken 
prisoner This defeat decided the fate of 
Normandy, which was reconquered by the 
French in the course of the same > ear 

Fox, Oharles James {b 1749, d 1806), 
was the second son of Henry Fox afterwards 
Lord Holland Educated at Eton and Oxford, 
he afterwards tra\ elled on the Continent, and 
while still in Italj , he was returned M P for 
Midhurst, as a supporter of Lord North 
His success was immediate, and was the more 
readily assured since he took the side of the 
ma 30 rity His brilliant and reckless support 
was rewarded by his appointment m Feb, 
1770, as a 3 unior Lord of the Admiralty 
This position he retained for two years, and 
then, after attacking Lord North with much 
warmth on the Church Nullum Xempus Bill, 
in Feb , 1772, he resigned,^«3gd thus felt him- 
self at liberty to oppose th€ Royal Marriage 
Act He was again taken into the mimsl^ 
as a Lord of the Treasury, but his fierj 
spirit was too independent to allow him to 
remain long in any subordinate post He in- 
stituted a mutiny in the government ranks, 
which resulted in Lord North s defeat 
Henceforth, his great social influence and 
greater debating powers were enlisted on the 
Whig side He openly opposed Lord North’s 
ministry, especially in regard to their Ameri- 
can policy, and at once became a recognised 
leader of the Whigs, and a close fnend of 
Burke, whose views he now began to share 
In 1779 he made a most violent attack upon 
Lord Sandwich, the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty and moved that he might be excluded 
from the kmg’s councils He had now come 
to be the acknowledged leader of the Opposi- 
tion m the House of Commons and was 
selected by the Radical electors of West- 
minster as their champion along with Admiral 
Rodney He still continued to attack the 
ministry with the fiercest invectives, and 
even threatened Lord North with impeach- 
ment In 1782 Lord Rockmgham formed a 
cabinet, in which Fox was one of the Secre- 
taries of State With Lord Rockingham’s 
death m July, Fox s share m the government 
came to an end He distrusted Shelburne, and 
would not serve under him Before a year 
was passed, Shelburne, unable to withstand 
the strictures with which Fox greeted his 
peace proposals, resigned and Fox became the 
colleague of Lord North, as Secretary of State, 
under the nominal lead of the Duke of Port- 
land An alhance so unnatural could not last 
long, and the govemmentwasdefeated onFox’s 
India Bill, chiefly through the king’s influence 
After the dismissal of the Coahtion ministry, 


Pitt came in with a mmority to back him but 
Fox did much to rum the cause of his party by 
the factious and violent opposition which he 
oflered to all Pitt’s measures Pitt soon be- 
came firmly established in his position hut 
Fox continued to harass him with attacks at 
every point He opposed his India Bill, and 
tried to make capital out of Pitt’s measures for 
the rehef of Ireland In 1786 he obtained a 
splendid opportunity of displaying his elo- 
quence and abilities m the prosecution of 
Warren Hastings , but in this great trial he 
seems to have been eclipsed by his illustrious 
companions Two years later he warmly 
espoused the unconstitutional position desired 
by the Prince of Wales on the question of 
the Regency Bill, hut he was baffled by the 
patient resolution of Pitt In 1789 came the 
news of the destiuction of the BastiUe Fox 
at once hailed with dehght what he deemed 
the uprismg of an oppressed people In 1791 
he passed the celebrated Libel Bill ^Y^lth 
greatly diminished following, Fox still con 
tmued to watch with sympathy and en- 
thusiasm the course of the Revolution m 
France, and furiously opposed the notion of 
war with that country^ In 1795 he employed 
his most vehement eloquence in opposing in 
vain the Sedition and 1 reason Bills Seeing 

that he could effect nothing, Fox retired in 
1797 into domestic privacy at St Anne’s Hill 
In 1804, on the resignation of Addington, Pitt, 
well aware of his difficulties, was very anxious 
to form a cabmet on a broad basis, where 
faction might he sunk in patriotism With 
this oh 3 ect m view he desired the co operation 
of Fox , hut the king would not hear of it 
On Jan 26, 1806, Pitt died, and the king 
at length overcame his |>re 3 udices and had 
recouise to the Oppositfon, out of which 
a mimstry was formed with Loid Gren- 
ville as Prune Minister, and Fox as Foreign 
Secretary Fox now abandoned his pas- 
sionate longing for peace with France before 
the necessity of saving Europe, and in his 
efforts to achieve this oh 3 ect, he was as 
resolute as Pitt But Napoleon took ad- 
vantage of his still strong desire for peace to 
carry out his own schemes for the conquest of 
Europe, and the fatal indecision of the 
ministry left Prussia unaided to oppose Napo- 
leon’s combinations, and to De*defeated at 
Jena Death, however, came to Fox 3 ust in 
time to save him from witnes«»ing the ov er- 
throw of his most cherished hopes While 
negotiations were still ipepdmg between 
England, France, and Russi^ Fox'" died Sept 
13, 1806 To a real passion ^03^ liberty, very 
unusual with eighteenth cenkiry Whigs, Fox 
added honesty, manliness, and consummate 
eloquence His sweet disposition effaced the 
memorv of his private irreguUiitxcs , his 
general straightforwardness atoned for ogca 
sional factiousness 

Lord Enssell Xi/e o/ Fox Trevelyan Fai h 
Iflfe oj Fox, Stanhope, Pitt Walpole Mem of 
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Qeo^ige III a Reign Jesse Mem of Reign oj 
Geage III Hassey, JSist of Eng Adolphus, 
Mist of Eng [W It b] 

Fox, Eichard {d 1528), Bishop of Win- 
chester, was hoin at Grantham, and, hy the 
favour of Cardinal !Morton, made Bishop of 
Exeter Durham, and Winchestei, in succes- 
sion He was a pi eminent minister and diplo- 
matist under both Henry VII and his son, 
until thrown into the shade by Wolsey He 
was also zealous for the New Learning,” 
and founder of Corpus Chnsti College, Oxford, 
and several schools 

Fox, Sir Stephen (5 1627, d 1716), was 
of humble stock, and began life as a choir 
boy at Salisbury Thence he became a 
member of Lord Percy’s household, and took 
some share on the Cavalier side in the Great 
Eebellion Clarendon persuaded Charles IT 
when m exile to make Eox his busmess 
msaiager — an office filled with great dis- 
creetness He made the scanty finances of the 
exile adequate to support him After the 
Restoration his promotion was rapid He was 
made Paymaster, Master of the Horse, and 
Lord of the Treasury, sittmg in the House as 
member for Salisbury He became very rich 
Despite his gratitude to the Stuarts, his name 
appeared on every commission of William 
III ’s Treasury He took a large part m the 
foundation of Chelsea Hospital Of his two 
sons, Stephen became Lord Hchester, and 
Henry became Lord Holland and father of 
C J Eox 

Trevelyan, Early Life of C J Fox 

Foxe, John (5 1517, d 1587), the mar- 
tyrologist, was compelled to quit England 
during the Marian persecution, but on the 
accession of Ehzabeth returned, and was 
made a canon of Salisbury A friend of 
many of the most noted men of the age, Eoxe 
would have obtained the highest dignities of 
the Church had he renounced his Calvimstic 
views His Acts and Monuments^ commonly 
known as the Booh of Mm tyi s (first published 
in 1563) IS a vast but prejudiced and un- 
critical compilation of the annals of martj r- 
dom, which, though containing much useful 
matter, is too unsafe a guide for the histonan 
to follow, unless substantiated from other 
sources 

France^ Eee-^:5Pns with Long before 
France, in the mcHfem sense, was constituted, 
England had dealings with the 

territory now l^own^by that name The old 
English monarch'! were often in close relations 
with the Carolingian Emperois [Empire, 
BBLATIO^s WITH ] French history stnctlv 
begins in 987, when Hugh Capet, Duke of% 
the French, assumed the crown of the Caro- 
lina s, and, like Haiold, founded a monarchy, 
na+ional in idea but feudal in reality The 
abandonment of the Carolingian kings by the 


Norman dukes was among the chief causes 
of Hugh Capet’s success, but there was a 
natural enmity between the weak suzerain 
I and the mighty vassal that transferred itself 
to England when William of Normandy be- 
came Enghsh king French ideas, manners, 
military system, architecture e^en, had 
already come mto England with Edward the 
Confessor After the Conquest the governing 
classes were practically Frenchmen But the 
political relations with the French monarchy , 
which it is our mam business to trace here, 
were necessarily determined by William’s 
hostility to the Paiisian king The subse- 
quent national hostility between France and 
England sprang much more largely from the 
uneasy relations of the early Capetians to 
their over-powerful ^ assals than £rom Enghsh 
diblike to what was French Wilham I 
fought against Philip I for the possession of 
the Vexm, and met his death dunng the 
campaign In 1094, Phihp helped in vam 
Duke Robert against William II , and again, 
m 1097, fought with the English king about 
the Yexin Louis VI was a more redoubt- 
able antagonist than the weak Phihp But 
the reumon of Effgland and Normandy after 
1106 made Louis’ efforts to weaken Henry 
fruitless, and the Treaty of Gisors (1113) 
ended the war for a time But m two or 
three years the war was renewed, until the 
Enghsh victory at Brenneville (1119), and the 
mediation of Cahxtus II , produced another 
peace The subsequent efforts of Louis were 
of httle importance The reign of Stephen 
suspended foreign relations , but Henry II , 
from the very fact that he ruled more of 
France than the French king himself, was 
the more likely to be his unwilling vassal 
In 1159 Heniy was involved in the War of 
Toulouse, but m refusing to wage open war 
with his loid, Louis YII , showed a scruple 
that was not experienced by Louis, who never 
lost an oppoitunity of attacking Henrv — 
ey ,in 1167 — 8, during the Becket quarrel 
m 1173 — 4, when Louis helped the younger 
Henry to revolt against his father, and set 
on foot a powerful but unsuccessful coalition 
against the Angev in Later in the reign, when 
Loms stirred up Richaid and John against 
their father, the relations of England and 
France for the first time assumed that 
aspect of lasting hostility that influenced all 
subsequent history The temporary suspen- 
sion of enmity for crusading purposes — ^the 
joint Crusade of Richard I and Philip 
Augustus [Crusades] — ^led only to a quarrel 
in Palestine, ana Philip’s premature return 
to arrange attacks on Normandy John, 
Phihp’s old ally, became his enemy on his 
accession to the throne Philip’s conquest 
of Normandv in 1204, his alliance with 
Innocent III against the excommunicated 
English king, the crowning victory of Bou- 
vines (July 27, 1214) over every branch 
of the German race, sufficiently indicate the 
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lelations of England and France under John 
But so little natiQndl opposition was there as 
yet that tue revolted barons, enraged at 
John’s repudiation of the Great Chaiter, 
invited Philip’s son Louis to avenge their 
wrongs, and occupy their throne Nothing 
but John s opportune death and the wisdom 
of Pembroke could ha\e saved England fiom 
at least a tempoiarj union with Fi ince 
Though the results were not at first ap- 
parent, the separation of England and Noi- 
mandy had revolutionised the relations of 
England and France The countnes hence- 
foith pursued a separate course The feudal 
hostility became national England became 
conscious of national identity Though 
French still in manneis and speech, the baronti 
of England were no longer French in 
feeling Strengthened by the annexations of 
Philip Augustus, the French monarchy was 
now a sufficient basis for the development 
of French national sentiment One thing 
alone retarded this change^ of relation — the 
retention of Guienne b> Henry III and his 
successor In consequence iof this there was 
stiU a feudal element in the relations of Eng 
land and France Besides bemg English 
monarchs, Henry HI and even Edward I 
were also feudal potentates in the separatist 
south In both aspects they were equally 
hostile to the Parisian monarchs 

Undei Henry III — whose reign a new 
importation of French manners, and the great 
absorption of Irench words m the English 
tongue occurred — the struggle for Poitou, lost 
in about 1229 b> the English and m vain 
attacked in 1242, was counterbalanced b> the 
conscientious moderation of Louis IX , which 
led to his selection as mediator between Henry 
and the baions in 1264 But the Mise of 
Amiens disgusted the national party, and led 
the way to the struggle of Edward I and 
Phihp the Fair, while the rival claims of 
English and Angevin claimants to the Sicihan 
throne had added previously a new element 
of difEerence Yet, m 1286, Edward mediated 
between France and Aragon, though his 
award was repudiated In 1294 a great war 
began, dunng which Edward for a time lost 
Gascony, and in which Scotland, then 
struggling against Edward for national in- 
dependence, first became the hereditary ally 
of France In 1297 the war ended, and in 
1299 Bomface YIII s mad action led to 
the definite Treaty of Chartres Edward II , 
though married to the sister of Charles TV , 
feU into difficulties with that monarch in 
1324, the revolution of 1327, however, put 
these mto the background 

In 1328 the old Ime of French kings died 
out, and the accession of Phihp of Valois 
was contested hy Edward III as the son of 
Isabella In 1337 French help to Scotland 
led Edward to prosecute his claim hy arms 
So began tbe Hvndied Tear$^ War between 
France and England After a period of 


biiliiant victories, Edward III forced on the 
F;rench the Treatjr of Bietign> (1360), but 
Charles V profiting b;) Edward’s dotage, and 
the minority of Richard II , reconquered all he 
had won sav e Calais The marriage of Richard 
II with Isabella of Fiance, in 1397, coincid- 
ing with that monaich’s aibitraxv stioke for 
absolutism, maiks a curious approximition 
between the two countries, dm mg the pause 
between the acts of the gieat struggle It led 
to that friendship of the Aimagnics for the 
deposed Richaid which was, poihaps, the 
beginning of that Anglo-Burgundian alliance, 
that alone made possible the hiilliant suc- 
cesses of Henry V Under him the second 
heroic peiiod of the Hundied Years’ War was 
fought, and the Treaty of Troyes (1420) made 
Henry son in-law and successor of the French 
monarch Edward III had the assistance of 
the feudal south, but Henry V was the all;^ of 
the monaichical north of France, a different 
native faefion contrihutmg to each ki’^'g’s 
success Thereaftei the minority of Henr;^ VI 
and the national enthusiasm engendered hv 
the Maid of Orleans, led to the loss not of 
Pans only or of Normandy, hut of the ancient 
possession of Guienne Ihe death of Talbot, 
in 14^3, ended the Hundred Years’ War anci 
the hopes of English domination jn Frap.ee 
Calais, Edward III ’s gieat piize, alone re- 
mained of all the conquests 
The question of peace or war with France 
was now one of the chief points of dispute 
between the court and constitutional paitics 
The unpopularity of Suffolk, and the popu- 
larity of York were laigely the result of their 
adopting a statesmanlike and popular view 
respectivel-^ But the alliance, first of the 
Lancastrians, then of Warwick, with France, 
forced Edward IV, however unwillingly, to 
the Burgundian alliance , and though Charles 
the Bold’s abandonment of his cause led to 
the Treaty of Pecqmgny (1475) and fnendship 
with Louis XI , yet before Edward s death 
that monarch had repudiated the English 
alliance In vain Richard III sought the 
fnendship of France Charles VIII , no less 
than Francis of Britannj , helped Henry of 
Richmond to the throne , tjiough Henrv 
VII ’s constant Spanish policy, the war of 
the Breton succession, and tlie French support 
of Warbeck, despite the Treaty of Etiphs 
(1492), show that the normal hostility of 
England and France stiH continued 
With Henry VIII a *Aew era in foreign 
relations began Instead ol the long standing 
traditional policy of the , Middle Ages, the 
policy of interests begifil^ with the establish- 
ment of the political system of Europe, tho 
doctrme of the balance of power, and the 
growth of modem diplomacy In the early 
part of his reign, Henry was eager to win 
new Crecys and Agincourts at the expense of 
the traditional enemy But besides this, a 
new motive—the desire of adjusting the 
balance in Italj — led Henr) to join the War 
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of tlie Holy League against France (1511-^ 
I*) 14) P 01 a few years old and new motives 
coincided to keep Henr> true to his traditional 
hostility, and the fiist war of Fiancis I and 
Charles Y (lo21 — lo29) saw Henry again the 
enemy of France But the negotiations of 
lo20 cleailj. show that Henry’s main motive 
had reference to the pohtical exigencies of the 
moment, rather than to anj tradition il theoi;y 
of polic} The withdrawal of England from 
the war, after the battle of Payii (1o2j), the 
moment that Chailes had an oaerwhelming 
advantage, illustiatos Hemp’s legardfoi the 
balance of powei The alliance with Fiance in 
lo26, the long and vearisome negotiations to 
enlist France on the side of Ilenrj s diyoice, 
equallj- indicite the new state of '^hings 
Fiancis played Henry false, and deseiyed the 
English attack in lo43, which, successful 
during Henry s life, led to disastrous failure 
during the weak lule of Somerset Horthum- 
beila^Sd was the friend jqf i ranoe , but the 
accession of Maiy, with the consequent 
Spanish alliance, was the cause of a fresh 
war between the two countiies, during which 
J ranee gained Calais Tho Treaty of Cateau 
Oambresis (l5o9) ended the war, but the 
accession of Francis II , the husband of Marj. 
of St otland, «ind tool of the Guises, and the 
amoiguous compromise as to the restoration of 
Calais, kept alive the enmity 
The Treaty of Cateau marked the beginning 
o£ a new era Political considerations weie 
subordinated to lehgious ones, and during 
Elizabeth’s reign, despite her personal feel 
mgs, the Huguenots were the natural alhes, 
the Catholic League the natural foes, of 
the English The accession of Henry lY 
ended the actiy e period of Catholic reaction, 
and led, for the first time, to a hearty 
national alliance of France and England 
against Spam For the next half centurj 
religious hatred of Catholicism, and pohtical 
feai of the overweening Spanish monarchy, 
continued to pioduce this approximation 
between the old rivals James 1 ’s Spanish 
policy was unpopulai and unsuccessful 
In 1624 a French alliance was adopted, and 
Charles I ’s maniage with Louis XIII ’s 
sister, though it did not pieyent the war of 
1627, kept the two nations on fair terms 
during the whole reign of that monarch 
liicheiieu’s underhanded support of the Scots 
rather strengthened than weakened this posi- 
tion The vacillating foreign policy of the first 
Stuarts made it impossible for fixed relations 
eitherfnendlj orhoatil^ to he established , and 
it was reserved f5r Orbmwell to revive the 
foreign policy of Elizabeth, and, m league 
with Mazarm, to humble eJ^ectuallv the pnde 
of Spam But Elizabethan policy was now 
obsolete Cromwell’s friendship with France 
IS largely responsible for the aggressions of 
Louis XIY Under Clarendon, who closelj 
followed Cromwell m foreign policy, the same 
policy of Fienchalhancehecameasourceof that 


minister s unpopularity The Triple Alhance 

(16671 of the Cabal was the oegmnmg ot the 
pohej. of combined resistance to Louis XIY , of 
which ultimately England was to he the centre 
But Catholic and despotic leanings, loye of 
bribes, and fear of decided action, kept Eng- 
land s general influence on the side of France, 
so long as Charles II and James II yv ere on the 
throne Only under Danhy , when the Orange 
maiiiage and the decided action of 1677 were 
effected, did England m any yigoiousway set 
itself against French aggressions The gieat 
development of French influence on literatuie, 
culture, manners and fishions helped to 
niiintam this French inendship But with the 
Revolution of 1688, the prince who was at 
the centie of the European oi)positiou to the 
universal monarchy'’ of Louis XIY became 
King of England, and the addition of the w hole 
weight of England to the coahtion, led to the 
ultimate defeat of France The war of 1688 
— 1697 [Riswicx, Tre^t^ or] pie^jared the 
way for the War of the Spanish Succession 
(1702 — 1713) The well-contested defeats 

of William, and the crowning victoiies of 
IMarlborough, broke up the power of Fiance 
eyenwhen the connection of the dethroned 
Stuarts with France, and the doctrine of 
lamez-fai) e m European politics, kept up a 
French party m the country, which seemed 
the conclusion of the Treaty of Utiecht ^^17 13) 
This Tory alliance with France strangely 
enough endured f oi twenty fiy e y ears of TV hig 
ministry The Regent, Phihp of Orleans, 
and the ministers of Geoige I, were, from 
widely different reasons, equally anxious for 
its maintenance Philip diove away the Pre- 
tendei from Fiance, and, m 1717, the Triple 
Alliance of England Holland, and France 
was effected to maintain the Treaty of Utrecht 
against the efforts of the rey nang monarchy 
ot Spam The peace policy of Walpole and 
Fleury kept this state of things alive It 
was during this period of unity that the close 
hterary and philosophic intercourse between 
Fiance and England, which was to make the 
doctimes of Locke and Newton the common 
property of Europe, was effected But the 
reyival of Spam was not \ery real TYhen 
prospeiity visited France anew , her ministers 
were anxious to revive the schemes of Louis 
XIY, and, besides regard foi the pohtical 
balance of Europe, the rivalry of England 
and France m America and India, the efforts 
of both nations at colonial expansion, proy ed a 
new and deep-seated source of hostility Thus, 
in the War of the Austrian Succession (1740 
— 1748), and still moie in the Seven Tcearr 
War (1756—1763), England and France were 
agam my olved in war The glones of Pitt’s 
great ministry led to the vast extension of 
the Indian and colonial empire of England, 
even though the desire of George III to 
leave foreign politics alone, and devote him- 
self to the restoration of the roy al power, led 
to the premature Peace of Pam (1763) For 
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tlie next years there was peace, but 
little oDisdiiabty, between France and England 
At last peace was broken by the French, 
who openly helped the revolted colonists 
ot America (1778) A fierce war was 
now waged between that j^ear and 1782, 
terminated by the Peace of Versailles 
Duiing the next few years Pitt kept on good 
terms with a nation already on the ’v erge of a 
revolution , although acts like his intervention 
m Holland would, in more fiery times, have 
led France into war But Pitt’s famous com 
mercidl treaty with France >(1786), which 
re\i\ed a trade between two countries fast 
drifting into commercial as well as political 
alienation, is the chief mark of his French 
policy, and the “ Anglomania ” in France of 
the period antecedent to the Eevolution was 
pne ed^t of the mcrease erf pacific relations 
At the ojitbreak of the Revolution France 
and England were on better tferms than since 
the daj s of Walpole TMt event, hailed by 
all but a few as the begjnnmg of a brighter 
state of thtogs in France, brought the nations 
stiU nearer together in empathy But it 
was soon seen that the course of the French 
Revolution was very aifierent to what had been 
hopedfor Very early Burke sounded the alarm, 
and the growmg ascendency of the Jacobms 
^oon confirmed his prophecy Henceforth, 
sympathy with the Revolution was attended 
with social ostracism, and remained only with 
the few staunch Whigs who still followed 
Fox as their leader, or with professed 
Radicals and agitators In 1793 the great 
war of England agamst the Revolution 
began, and continued with but two shght 
bleaks (the few months after the Treaty of 
Amiens, and the few months of Napoleon’s 
captivity in Elba) until 1816 It became 
in turns a war of xeaotionary propaganda 
which would make no peace with a 
“ regicide ” Directory, a hopeless struggle for 
the balance of power m Europe agamst the 
aggressions of Napoleon, and finally an heroic 
defence of the English nation, and m a sense 
of the prmciple of nationahty generally, 
agamst the lord of aU Europe In 1816 the 
restoration of the Bourbons ended, so far as 
was possible, the work of the Revolution, and 
a common attachment to some at least of the 
principles of the Holy Alhance united Tory 
England with the men of the Restoration 
Since 1816 there has been no war between 
France and England, and a slow but growmg 
cordiality has replaced the old tradition of 
international hatred handed down from our 
grandfathers On several occasions relations 
have become extremely strained. The Spamsh 
Marriage project of Loms Pbilippe, the ques- 
tion of the Lehanon the iR-regulated ambi- 
tion of Napoleon IH, and more recently, 
tjie^ Egyptian difficulties, have produced un- 
pleasantnesses that at an eaiher penod would 
douh^ess have ended in wkr But Napoleon 
ill l^hTly determined on the English aHiauce, 


and the common Oiimean and Chinese Wars, 
and still more, Cobden’s famous commercial 
treaty, developed more fiiendly feelings, 
which it may be hoped are to become pei- 
manent 

In English Dean Kitchen s Sistory of Ft ance 
gives the best general account of Erench 
history The compendium of M Th Lavall6e 
and M Henri Martin s fuller Ristoii e de Ft anoe 
are standard French authorities Pauli s Eng 
lische GeschicMe brings well out the mediaeval 
relations ot the two countries Von Eanke s 
works are the fullest for the international 
dealings of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen 
tunes especially his Eistoty of England and 
Fmnzosische Geschiohte [TFT] 

FrancRise [Election ] 

Francis, John, shot at Queen Victoria 
(Md} 30, 1852), for which he was condemned 
to execution, but the sentence was commuted 
to penal servitude for life The absurdity of 
indictmg such a man as a traitor led to an 
Act authorising the courts to deal with such 
cases by imprisonment and whipping 

Francis, Sir Philip (6 1740, d 1818), 
entered the Indian Civil Service, apd was 
sent, m 1774, to Bengal, as a member of the 
new council appointed under the Act of 
1773 He distmgmshed himself by the 
violence of his opposition to Warren Hast 
mgs Returning to England in 1781, he 
entered PailianiStt m 1784,, where he jomed 
the Cppositiop, and stimulated Hastings’s 
impeachment Many, inoludin&I^ord Mac- 
aulay, ha\e regarded him m autbpr of 
the Letters of Jumus [JuNiiis] ^ ^ 

Frank Almoign ^ (hUra eUemoeym^ f 
free alms), was the name of arp^cuiiar species 
of clerical tenure The general condition of 
grants of land in frank ahuoign was, that the 
grantees should pray or say mass for the 
grantor and his km , but no particular ser> ice 
was specified It was a “nobler” teitoro^" 
thaii the analogous tenure by divine service, 
m which the service wrs ffixed Frank al- 
moign was always an exceptional tenure, as 
the great bulk ot Church liSids wei^e held by 
ordinary lay tenure, Such as knight service 
and socage The Act of 12 Cai* II exempted 
this tenure from abohtion; ' ^ 

Frank-pledge, Fi^itlitdrk/or (m tho 
North) Teumannetale, was an association 
of ten men^ under the horhS^eaUQ^yfr^th^borge- 
head, or capital pledge, who were to be standing 
securities for each other, bound to produce 
any one of their nu^^r if called upon by the 
law to do so, andj^me is unable, liable to 
pay for what he bWubne amiss unless they can 
purge themselves from alj complicity in the 
matter The associations were called tithings, 
and every man was obliged to be a member of 
one such body The frank pledge may be 
regarded as a sort of artificial prolongation of 
the family tie, or as based on the pnnoiple of 
the law of Athelstan, that every man should 
have a seeuntj for him This law of Athelstan’s, 
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re-enacted witli additions bj Edgar and 
Canute, resulted in the fiank-pledge, which 
we first find described in the so called laws of 
Edward the Confessor — and, therefore, to have 
been not earher than the Conquest The View 
of Vranl -pledge was an important item of 
business in the local courts, and ultimately 
reverted to the court leet In later views 
the capital pledge and other representatives of 
the tithing often had the duty of representing 
their township in the shire moot This 
brought together the conceptions of township 
and tithing, and in this, saj s Dr Stubbs, was 
the chief historical importance of the frank- 
liledge 

Stnbhs Coaist Sist , especially i § 41 with 
the references there given Palgrave JEnghsfv 
Commonwealth K Maurer Kntische Ueherschau 

Frederick, Princb of Wales (b 1707, 
d 1751), was the son of George II and 
Caroline of Anspach Before coming to 
England, he quarrelled with his father be 
cause"* his iptended m,arriage with Prmoess 
Wilhelmina of Prussia was broken off On 
his arrival in England he joined the party 
that was in opposition to Walpole, taking 
Bohngbroke m his pohtical adviser The 
Ideal qfai Patriot King was written by that 
'statespRSp: as a guide f<5^ |h& prince when 
^ shoilM ascend the €1^119^ In 1736 Frede 

ihamed Angara’ of Coburg , but 
thi# did not teisid to thq ^^n of the rojal 
family He demanded (17^h) Ihat his income 
should be #txed by Parhament The king’s 
overtures were rejected , and after an animated 
debate/ the ministers were victorious The 
pimqe thereupon hurried his wife from 
Hampion Court to the empty palace of St 
James’s, when she was on the point of givmg 
biith to a child For this the prince was 
peremptorily ordered bj George to leave the 
court, Queen Caroline remained implacable, 
i^efttsmg to see him on her death-bed 
Frederick withdrew to Norfolk House in St 
James’s Square, and became the leader of the 
Opposition i Oi; thp^fall of Walpole Frederick 
headed the Opposition as they went to pay 
their respects at court , but his reception by 
the king was ipetelj^ formal No reconcilia- 
tion Was ^ected^ apd the pnnce continued to 
oppose? the rntjuistry and court until his death 

PreeCkMck 'Scotland, The, was 
formed m ^843 by the “ Disruption ” from 
the Established Church of a large body of 
ministers and laymen 'IJhe Tor} government, 
at the end oi Que^ Anne’s time, passed 
(1712) an Act resl^n^ patronage m Scot- 
land It was extrem*^^ unpopular at the 
time, and since hA3 beem the chronic cause 
of the various sdkisms of the Church of 
Scotland Yet the patronage conferred by 
the Act gave only a recognised right to the 
benefice and its emoluments The spiritual 
office of pastor could only be added to this 
by the “call” of the parishioners, but this 
“ call ” was frequently nominal, an^if but a 


few parishioners would make it, ‘*a fofped 
settlement ” of the presentee could be effected 
The begmmng of the nineteenth century saw 
the acquisition b} the Evangehoai party 
of a majont}- in the General Assemblj o\er 
the Moderates or Latitudinanans In 1834 
the Assembly passed the Veto Law which de- 
clared it to be a fundamental article of the 
Church’s doctrine that no mmister should be 
intruded into a parish agamst the will of the 
people and declared that a majority of male 
heads of families, full members of the Church, 
should be able to bar an obnoxious presentee 
This was an attempt to make the call a 
reahty in all cases Before long this Act 
created litigation in the Court of Session, 
as well as great controversy on the relation 
of the ecclesiastical and civil powers At 
Auchterarder, the iarll qf the presentee was 
signed by two heads of families only, while 
the great majority of the parish expressed 
vehement dissent Yet the Court of bessidn^ 
declared the presentment legal imder the 
Patronage Act, an(P4he House of Lords, oii 
appeal, confirmed their decision , While at the 
same time the ^JOteh judges were acChsed of 
extending their jurisdiction on other points 
into spiritual matters cogmsable by the 
Church alone In 1842, after tedious htiga- 
tion, the Auchterarder case was finally de- 
cided In May, 1843, at the time of the meet- 
mg of the General Assembly, four hundred 
and twenty ministers, led by Dr Chalmers, 
the most famous clergyman of his day, left 
the Established Church, and, leavmg the 
hall of the A*?sembl} , met in anothei room, as 
the first General Assembl} of the Free Church, 
with Chalmers as Moderator The bulk of 
their congregations followed them The or- 
ganismg power of Chalmers, shown from the 
first by the bustentation Fund for ministers’ 
salaries, and the scheme for the education of 
the clergy of the new Church, trmmjjhed 
over the financial and social difficulties of the 
new undertaking In four years seven 
hundred Free churches were built The Free 
Church simply reproduced m doctrme, dis- 
cipline, and organisation the Established 
Church, save that, of course, the nght of 
appointment to benefices was strictly con- 
fined to the congregation, and the “Eras- 
tian ” dependence on the State avoided , 
though, as a theory, the “ voluntary prmci 
pie ” was repudiated by these Hildebrands of 
the Reformed Church 

Subordinate Standards of the Free Church 
Hauna Life of CTialmei s Annals of the Pisritp- 
twn, Pauh Englische Gebchichte zeit 
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Free Companies is the name given te 
the troops of private adventurers who, in the 
Middle Ages, organised themselves nffeo bands 
of mercenary soldiers, and let but their ser- 
vices to the highest bidder England iiyas, 
as a rule, under too firm a government to 
have much fear of these companies, but 



under Stephen thej infested the country, 
and again during the anarchy of Johns 
quarrel with his barons, and the nunonty of 
Henry III But they never attained the defi- 
nite organisation of the Free Companies of 
the south of France, and still less of the Con 
dottieri of Italy , though many of the latter, 
as for example the famous Sir John Hawk- 
woqd, were Englishmen 

X'reeliold The term “hberum tene- 
mentum,^^ free tenement,” appears soon after 
Bdmesday m the sensfe of land held by a free 
mai b> a free tenure, ^ ^ , by knight service 
qf socage It was thus opposed to base or 
villein tenure Freeholds were granted oi 
conveyed by the process of feoffment, e ^ , an 
act of formal dehverj of possession (h\ery ot 
seism), accompanied by words describing the 
nature of the mterest conferred and the ser- 
vices to be rendered in return But in 
Bracton Henry III ) the term “ free 

hold” ha^ to haie dlso a special sense, 
and to be^l^hcdto what b|,d previously been 
only one (Jiaracteristic of fieehold tenure, 
namely, a right over land for*a period without 
fixed or specified termination Hence arose 
the term “fieehold estate'*'* “Estate” m 
Enghsh law means the mterest which a 
holder has in the land, and especially the 
“quantity of interest’^ as measured hy its 
auration Estates are divided mto such as are 
freehold, and such as are less than freehold, 
the former includmg estates of inheritance or 
for life, the latter estates for years (or leases), 
or at will 

Digby, 0/ the Law of Beal Property 

Stephen Commentaries 

Freeman, Hns , was a name assumed 
by the Duchess of Marlborough, because, as 
she boasted, it was peculiarly suited to the 
* frankness and boldness of her character, m 
her correspondence witli Princess (afterwards 
Uueen) Anne, who also took that of Morlej 
Their husbands were also sometimes styled 
3\Ir Freeman and Mr Morley 


Free Trade Agitation [Corn Laws , 
OoBDEN , Peel ] 

Frencli Kevolution, Was, op the, is 
the name generally, though not very accu- 
rately, given to the senes of great wars which 
arose out of the Fren(^ Revolution, and 
lasted with two short mtervals of peace from 
1793 to 1815’ England made at first no at- 
tempt to interfere m the internal troubles of 
France, and refused to take part m the first 
^^fetion a^inst her In the spnng of 1792 
re^uc& the navy, remitted taxation, and 
ponfidently looked forward to fifteen jears of 
’peace In th^ autumn of the saine year the 

J osition of affaire was entirely* different The 
^ench h9.d expelled theif mvaders, and 
pjjoceeded to annex B$voy, a^d to conquer 
^elgxum, which they ^hreaten^ to mcorpo- 
Vate with France The Convention offered 


the aid of the French arms to all people 
desirous of hherty, and French ministers 
intrigued with the disaffected party m Eng- 
land and Ireland Pitt vigorously protested 
agamst the annexation of Belgium and the 
opemng of the Scheldt, called out the militia, 
and introduced hills to subject aliens m Eng- 
land to strict super\ ision, and to prevent the 
expoit of corn and war materials to France 
The French government lefused an^ conces- 
sion on the two questions of Belgium and the 
Scheldt, and protested against Pitt’s precau- 
tionary measures In the midst of negotia- 
tions on the subject, the execution ot Louis 
XVI took place (Jan 21, 1793), and the 
government at once ordered the French 
minister to leave England Pitt attempted 
to continue negotiations in spite of this, hut 
on the first of February the French go\ern- 
ment declared war England sent 30,000 
men to the Netherlands under the command 
of the Duke of York The Austrian victory 
of Neerwinden (March L8) had forced the 
French to retreat, and the alhed troops spent 
the summer m hesiegmg the frontier for- 
tresses In No\ ember the Duke of York 1 ud 
siege to Dunkirk, hut was forced to raise 
it again with the loss of his artiEery An 
expedition sent to the Norman coast to 
assist the Yendeans, arrived too late, and 
another which occupied Toulon in August, 
was forced to abandon it in December Next 
>ear the alhes were still more unfortunate 
The French reconquered Belgium, and during 
the wmter the Duke of York was driven out 
of Holland, and the Prince of Orange obliged 
to fiy to England Lord Howe’s great victory 
of June 1, the conquest of numerous West 
Indian islands, and the revolt of Corsica, 
were a partial compensation for these defeats 
In 1795 the coalition broke up altogether 
Prussia made the Peace of Basel (April 6), and 
began thereby a neutrahty which lasted for 
eleven years Spam made peace on July 22, 
to he followed a year later hy an offensive 
and defensive alliance with France, and a 
declaration of war against England (Oct , 
1796) The smaller powers mostly followed the 
example of these two nations, and the burden 
of the war henceforth rested on England, 
Austria, and Sardima The year 1795 was 
marked hy the failure of two Enghsh expe- 
ditions, one to Quiberon, the other to the 
coast of La Vendee On the dther hand, the 
alliance of Holland w;ith France resulted in 
the English conquest* Qf the Cape of Good 
Hope (Sept 16) ^Th^ Gs®ntmental wir, the 
next year, was decisive, Banjmarte’s Itihan 
campaign more than counterbalanced tho re- 
verses of Moreau and Jourdan, m Germany 
In !May the King of Sardinia withdrew from 
the coahtion In March England made an 
unsuccessful peace overture, which was fol- 
lowed m October hy the despatch of Lord 
Malmesbury to Pans, to negotiate a general 
peace England ofi:ered to restore all its 
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colonial conquests, and demanded a similar 
restoration ot the French conquests Above 
all it lefused to admit the annexation of 
Belgium to France, and the rupture of the 
negotiations followed 

The year 1796 ended with an abortive 
attempt to land a French army m Ireland 
The year 1797 brought the danger of invasion 
nearer still In April Austria signed the 
preliminaries of Leoben, which were, in 
October, converted into the Treaty of Campo 
Formio England was left to carry on the 
war alone, and that m a very unfavourable 
position The Funds had sunk to little moie 
than hfty, ^nd in February cash payments 
had to be suspended, whilst m May and June 
the mutinies of the fleet made Gieat Biitam 
for some weeks defenceless The French 
government had formed the design of uniting 
the Spamsh and Dutch fleets to their own 
fleet at Brest, and so sweepmg the English 
fleet from the Channel, and rendering a land- 
ing xossifele But the^ two victories of St 
Vincent (iro 14) and ^mperdown (Oct 16) 
frustrated this plhn, and though Bonaparte 
made some prepar4.tions for an invasion of 
England, he preferred the less perilous expedi- 
tion to Egypt (Mav, 1798) A month aftei ]^s 
landing, Nelson, by the victory of the Nile, 
^de^troyed his fleet and cut him from France 
'(Aug 1} Eenewed acts of aggression by 
the Directory in Switzerland and Italy, Bona- 
parte’s absence, and Nelson’s i^storj, made 
the formation of a new coalition possible In 

1799 the combmed armies of Austria and 
Eussia drove the French out of Ital> , but 
General Massena successfully defeated the 
Austro-Eussian invasion of Switzerland, and 
General Brune repulsed an Anglo Russian 
expedition to Holland Bonaparte’s return 
to France was followed by the overthrow 
of the Directory (Nov 8, 1799\ and an 
immediate resumption of the offensive In 

1800 Austria was attacked both in Italy and 
Germany, and the victories of Marengo 
(June 14), and Hohenhnden (Dec 3), were 
followed by the Peace of Lunevdle (Feb 9, 
1801) England was agam left to carry on the 
war alone, toy Bussi^ had quitted the coahtion, 
and mad!e a dispiite^bout the right of search the 
foundation of a maritime league (Dec , 1800), 
which renewed the Armed Neutrahty (q v ) of 
1780 This league consisted of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Russia, but it was almost im- 
mediately broken up by the battle of Copen- 
hagen (April 2, 1801) and the death of the 
Emperor of Russi^ 

before, an Engbsy^ej^dation had defeated 
the French at Allx^dria, and the conquest 
of Egypt, wifh surrender of 24,000 French 
soldiers, soon followed Though Bonaparte 
still threatened an invasion of England, and 
collected troops and gimboats at Boulogne, 
the English supremacy at sea rendered it 
merelv a threat Both countries were ready 
to come to terms The negotiations at Pans, j 


m 1796, had been followed bj similar nego- 
tiations at Ldle m 1797, and the Enghsh 
government had declined to treat m answei 
to Napoleon’s overtuie m Dec , 1800 But 
this, the fourth attempt to brmg about an 
understanding, was more fortunate, and the 
piehmmanes of peace were signed m Oct , 
1801, while the tieaty was finally ratified on 
March 27, 1802 By the Treaty of Amiens, 
England surrendered all its conquests except 
Trinidad and Ce\lon It was agreed that 
Malta should be restored to the knights of 
St John, but as the renewed aggressions of 
Napoleon gTadually made it evident that it 
would speedily be seized by France, the 
Enghsh gov-emment refused to surpnnder the 
island They behev ed that Napoleon meant 
to make Malta the stepping stone for a new 
attack on Egypt, and Egypt the starting point 
for an attack on India "War was declared 
on hlay 18, 1803 A French army under 
Marshal Mortier easily overman Hanovm: 
A great flotilla and army wereg assembled by 
Napoleon at Boulbgne for th^^vasion of 
England, and in iDjecember, 180i, rupture 
between England and Spam placed an addi- 
tional navy at^his disposal His plan for 
effecting a landing was based on the umon of 
the three fleets of Toulon, Ro^chefort, and 
Brest, with the Spanish fleet, in order to 
secure the command of the Channel Mean 
time, a third coahtionVas being formed In 
Apnl, 1806, an offensive and defensive alhance 
between England and Russia took place, and 
the league was completed by the accession 
of Austria (August), Sweden (August), and 
Naples The naval combination fell through, 
and the Toulon fleet, which had succeeded in 
unitmg with the Spamards, was destroyed 
with them at Trafalgar (Oct 21, 1805) , hut 
the coalition was shattfered to pieces by the 
capitulation of Ulm (Oct 19), and the de- 
feat of Austerhtz (D^c 3), followed by the 
Treaty of Presburg (Dec 26) In England 
the Addmgtonmimstry, which had commenced 
the war, had been superseded m May, 1804, 
by the return of Pitt to power 
Pitt’s death (Jan 23, 1806) led to the forma- 
tion of a ministry under Fox, which opened 
negotiations with Napoleon But Napoleon’s 
Continental pohcy rendered peace impossible 
Just as the Directory had surrounded France 
with sub-ject repubhcs, so be wished to sur- 
round himself with vassal princes One 
brother was estahhshed m Holland, and 
another became Kmg of Naples, and the 
organisation of the Confederation of the 
Ehme founded his rule m Germany EUss^’s 
declaration of war (Oct 1, 1804) wa^^^fc 
swered hy the victory of Jena (Oct 
the army of Eussia, after the doubtful Imitle 
of Ejlau (Feb 8), met with a severe defeat 
at Fnedland (June 14) 

The Enghsh ministry sent expeditions to 
Sicily (July, 11^06), South America (Feb — 
July, 1807)^ Egypt (March, 1807), and the 



Dardanelles (Feb , 1807), but these useless 
diversions ga\e no real aid to the common 
cause The Peace of Tilsit (Jul} , 1807) put 
an end to the fourth coalition, and enabled 
Napoleon to turn the foic^ of the Continent 
igainst England the Decrees of Berlin 
(Nov 21, 1806) and Milan (Dec 17, 1807) he 
pi^ohibited all direct or indirect trade with 
the British Isles The secondary states, 
^hidh stiU remained neutial or allied with 
England, were to be foiced to adopt the Same 
sy^em, and to place their naval foreea at his 
(hsposai With the aid 9$ Eussia^ Sweden 
was forced to adhere to the Continental 
system, and a combined Spanish and 
French ar^y occupied Poitugal (Nov , 1807) 
Denmark^ after an English expedition had 
obliged it to suirender its fleet (Sept , 1807), 
aUied itself with Prance But for the success 
of Napoleon^s schemes, the mere alliance with 
S;^ain was not suflSicient In order to make 
use of the jvast resources and great colonies 
which misgovernment made of little value, 
he needed thiif complete control of Spain, and 
this he sought til secure by placing his brother 
Joseph on the Spamsh throne (June 1808) 
With the insuriection whichi^in consequence 
broke out in Spam, begins a new period in 
the history of the vars which sprang out of 
the Eevolutiou Hitherto they had been the 
wars of states, heucefo??th they were to he 
the wars of nations The idea of nationahty 
inspired the peoples of Europe, and became 
the strongest support of its rulers in their 
resistance to France Austria, fired by the 
example of Spam, took up arms again (April, 
1809), hut it could not rouse Germany to re- 
volt, and after tku ^b^tles of Aspern (May, 
22) and Wagram (Ji^V obliged to sign 

a rumous peace afeil^eiina (Oct 14, 1809) 
England seized ih4 d^SUrtunity of the Danish 
|r@volt In the summei; of 1808 an Enghsh 
corps expelled the Fr^Ch from * Portugal, 
whilst another ad^sai^?- to take part m the 
defence of Spdin,*‘b|t'w^s forced to retreat 
j«d re-emhark, after winning a battle at 
Uorunna (Jan 16, 1809) The English govern- 
ment, however, instead of concentrating its 
strength on the war in Spain, wasted 40,000 
men m a useless expedition to Walcheren 
But, in spite of inefficient support, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley was able to recover Portugal (1809), 
and to maintain himself there, in 1810 and 
1811, against repeated attacks [Pemnstjlar 
War] In April, 1812, war began between 
Napoleon and Bussia, and intthe same month 
Lord Wellington capture<J. the border fortress 
ot Bada30z, assumed defensive m 
^iin Thene^of h|8 VS^^sset Salamanca 
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enthusiasm of the German people forced their 
sovereigns to take up arms Bussia was 3 omed 
by Prussia (Maich 1, 1813), Sweden (Maich 
3), and Austiia, and the battle of Leipzig (Oct 
16 — 18) fieed Germany, as that of Vxttona 
did Spain (June 20) 

Whilst Wellington crossed the Bidassoa in 
September, and estabhshedJiiswintei quarters 
m the south of France, the allied aimies began 
the passage of the Bhme on the last daj of 1813 
Alter a campaign which lasted three months, 
Pans was taken, and Napoleon abdicated 
(Apnl, 1814) The brother of Louis AVI 
was called to the French throne, and Fiance 
i^^uced, with some small exceptions, to the 
limits of 1792 The allied sovereigns, at 
the Congress of Vienna, were still disputing 
about the settlement of Euiope, when N inoleon 
seized the opportunity which the discontent 
of the nation aftord^d, and re-entered France 
(March 1, 1815) The four gieat powers im- 
mediately re foimed the coalition against him 
(March 25), and the Jftttle of Watdfloo (June 
18) was followed by nis second abdication, 
and his exile to St Helena By the second 
Treaty of Pans (Nov 20), France was sen- 
tenced to pay indemnities and expenses 
aipountmg to moie than 60 milhonS, to a 
further loss of teintoiy, and to a five ears’ 
occupation of her holder forti esses 
Europe was reorgamsed by the Treaties of 
Vienna The great States issued fiom the 
wars of the^Bevolutiom paoie powerful and 
more compact The '^^yt^bhcs of Poland, 
Vemce, and Genoa>, ®^-ij^eclesiastical states 
and most of the smaBsi^ priAcipahties of Ger- 
many had been absorbed by stronger neigh- 
bouis But the sovereigns and statesmen 
who arranged the rewards and Sempensations 
due to states, disregarded the claims of 
peoples The Bevolution had diawn its force 
and its proselytising power from the general 
desire for pohtical freedom the opposition to 
the Empue had been mspued by the desire 
for an independent national existence N either 
of these feelings were satisfied by the Vienna 
settlement, and so it was not poimanent 
During the same peiiod, England had 
grown greater outside Europe In the West 
it had acquired a few more sugar islands, in 
the East it had excluded Fiench influence 
fiom India, and greatly extended its own 
power m that country It had also acquiied 
the outposts and approaches of India, Cej Ion, 
the Mauritius, the Q^e, and Malta But 
these accessions of terMoi^ had boon gamed 
at the cost of crushii^ tisation, and hj the 
addition of more tH® t6W millions to the 
national debt 

Ahson BiBt of Euiope Stanhope Xtife of 
Pitt Massey Eisb of llngland James N ival 
History, Napier, Pemusulai W ir CastUi oagh, 
Con espoudtence Stapleton, Ji/e of Canning 
Wellington Despatches Von Sybel Eist of the 
Eiench Mevolution Lanfrey, Infe of Napoleon 
Seeley, Ufe of Stem 
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FrendrsbUght, The Buiining op (1638), 
was the name given to a tragedy by which 
the chiefs of the Gordon family lost then 
lives A reconcihation had taken place at 
Stiathbogie between the Gordons and their 
enemies, the Gnchtons, who were escorted 
home by Loid ^bc^me, Bobert Gordon, and 
others Pressed to remam at Prendraught 
for the mght, the Gordons were burnt to 
death in the tower, accidentally, according to 
the Gnchtons, but^Aore proTbably the tragedy 
^as the result of a deliberate plot 

Frere, Sir Hehhy Edwakd Bartle 
1815, a! 1884), entered the Indian Civil 
bervice in 1834 In 1847 he became British 
Besiient at Sattara, and in 1850 Chief Com- 
missioner of Scinde In 1862 he was appointed 
Governor of Bombay, and m 1867 he returned 
to England and was made a membei of the 
Indian Council In 1872 he was sent to the 
East Coast of Afriea to inquire into the Slave 
Tid^e, and the following year signed a treat} 
with the Sultan of Zanzibar abohshmg the 
traflfcic In 1877 he was appomted Governor 
of the Cape and High Commissioner for 
South A:&:;ica * 

John Hookham (5 1769, d 184^), 
01 hterary man of some note, was, as the fnend 
of Canning (being his partner m the 
Jacohxr^) sent on various embassies and political 
affairs of importance. Beside^ a mission to 
Lisbon, he was tW^s^Bpamsh immster durmg 
the critical pen^/<|l4the dealmgs of Fer- 
dinand VII and !)t{a^loleQn The failure of 
Sir John Moore was, in public opmion, 
largely attributable to Frere’s advice , and his 
recall from Spam ended his pubhc life He 
spent the remainder of his days at Malta 

See Memoir prefixed to the edition of Prere s 
i(7orks by his nephews 

Prescobaldi, The, were Florentine 
merchants, who advanced money to Edward 
I tod Edward II on the security of the 
Customs, which they were allowed to collect 
They became almost as unpopular as the Jews 
had been, and one of the Ordinances of 1311 
ordered Iheir banishment from the country 

Pnars, The, were members of orders 
founded in the thirteenth century m the 
Church, for the purpose of preaching among 
the people Their example in early times 
was powerful, but as they gainea wealth 
they tended to sink: into mdolence In 
the end of the twelfto century, the preachers 
of the Waldensiani, and other heretical 
sects, set forth idea of the religious 

life, as concemeo^ with activity for the 
good of others These sects were repressed 
but their conceptions were frmtful, and 
fche struggle against them convmced some 
ardent minds of the need of active preaching 
amongst the people Francis of Assisi 
in Italy, began, m 1207, to gather round 
him a society animated by the principle of 
fervent love, which was to be earned out 


by entire self-sacnfice His order rapidly 
spread, was provisionally sanctioned by Pope 
Innocent III , in 1209, and was estabhshed 
by Hononus III ,, m 1223 It was called 
the ‘ Ordo Fratrum Minoium ” with it was 
mcorporated, under the same rule, a female 
order of St Clara, the sister of Francis , and 
a third order, the Tertiaiies, compnsed those 
who, without abandoning their Secular life, 
adopted a rule of penitence 
Cdnttoporary with Fiancis, a Spaniard, 
Dominie, a canon of Osma, formed a society 
for the sjjecial phrpose of preaching against 
heretics In 1216 this older of the Fnar 
Preacheis was established by Hononus III , 
and adopted also the rule of evangehcal 
poverty Later came the order of Carmelites, 
so called because fhe} were originally founded 
in the Hoi} Land, and dwelt in the seclusion 
of Mount Carmel They had their rule of 
rigorous fasting, silence, and sohtnde, and 
were transplanted into Europe m 1238 
Finally, the Eremites of St Augustme, 
established m 1256, took their rise from the 
umon of many cenobite establishments in 
Italy All these orders followed the example 
of the Franciscans, m having 6Pertianes, and 
m renouncing ■worldly possessions iliey 
were often distmgmshed by the colours 
of their cloaks The Carmehtes were known 
as the White Frfaics, the Domimcans as 
tne Black Fnars, and the Franciscans aS 
the Grey Fnars The survival of these names 
m London and many other English towns 
testifies to the extent of their settlements 
The Dominicans and the Franciscans were 
by far the most important of these orders 
and exercised great mfluence on the social 
and political development of England The 
Dominicans came to^^phgland m 1221, the 
Franciscans m 1224 ^ 

The fnars, in their early days, did a great ^ 
work of social refofm, and as this work 
grew under then hands,, they felt the need 
for learning Consequently the mendicants 
began to throng to the univeisities, and it was* 
through the activity of the Franciscans that 
Oxford became famous throughout Europe 
The first Franciscan piovmci^ m Engltod 
built a school m the Fratry at Oxford, and 
prevailed on Eobert Giosseteste, afterwards 
Bishop of Lincoln, to lecture there Grosse- 
teste founded a school, which was earned on 
hy Adam Marsh, or De Mansco, who may 
be reckoned as the founder of that great 
school of theology which ruled the thought 
of Europe till the Eevival of Learning 
Alexander of Hales, John IPtos Scotns, tod 
Wilham of made* English iheolc^ 

famous*, the Francistto, 

IS the 4ame m 

through©^ ^^pClddle Agds e *' 

ThS influence of ^ the Revival of 

theology undo/ the fnars njt' England was 
greatly felt; in the constitutional struggles of 
the reign of Henry IIJ Bishop Grosseteste 
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and Adam de Mansco were the chief coun- 
sellors of Simon de Montfort The teaching 
of the friars gai e a religious basis to the theory 
of the relations between king and people, on 
which the struggle was founded They set 
forth the responsibility of the king to God, 
his duty to rule for the good of his people, 
his obligation to listen to the advice of the 
Oommunity, and to govern according to its 
will The Latin poem on the battle of 
Lewes (Wright, Fohtical Songs, 72, &c) 
sets forth in striking language the pohtical 
•\ lews of the friars Moreover, these opinions 
were not confined to the closet The> were 
spread by the preaching of the friars amongst 
all classes, especially in the towns The 
friars wandered from place to place, gathered 
a crowd around them in the open air, and in 
homely language, with lude illustrations, 
poured forth a discourse in which the con- 
dition of current affairs was used as a motive 
for amendment of life and as a call to repent- 
ance The fnars greatly mfluenced popular 
opinion, and secured popular support to the 
cause of the barons against the king The 
summons of representatives of towns to Parha- 
ment by Simon de Montfort, in 12o4, was a 
recognition of the quickened political life 
which was largely due to the actiMty of the 
f liars 

As the importance of the friars increased, 
their zeal dimimshed Their rule of stnet 
poverty was gradually modified, till there 
arose a schism in the Franciscan order 
between the more rigid paity of the Spintual 
Franciscans and the laxer party , which was 
supported by Pope John 'XXll (1317) In 
the course of the conflict William of Ockham 
attacked the Pope, and proceeded with keen 
logic to examine the limitations of the papal 
headship oier the Church The democratic 
spirit of the Franciscans was turned even 
against the Papacy, which it had at first 
laboured to exalt Moreover, the fnars raised 
against themselves the hostihty of the other 
monastic orders, who struggled to check their 
growing importance, and were aided by the 
secular clergy This conflict raged chiefly 
in the universities, where the fnars possessed 
themselves of the professonal chairs When 
this battle had been won hy the fnars, the 
struggle continued between the Dominicans 
and Franciscans, till gradually the Domi- 
nicans took a sphere of their own apart from 
the Franciscans Tb.ey were left m possession 
of the Inquisition, and gradually lost the 
character ot a mendicant order The Fran- 
ciscans were then left to work amougst the 
masses, and strove to increase their in- 
fluence by pious frauds, and by superstitious 
inducements, that they might lead their 
penitents to bequeath money||pr cMntable 
purpo^s * 

The^epposition to the mendicants m Eng- 
^ land was begun by Eichard Fjtz-Ralph, 
Bishop of Armagh (1360), who attacked their 


principle that mendicancy was ptactised bv 
Christ and the Apostles, and also pointed 
out the mischief that the\ did {Befen&orium 
Curatoi im, in Brown, Fasciculus liu um, ii , 
466, Lq ) They over rode the parish piiest, 
imaded his parish, heaid confessions, and 
granted absolution on easy teims Ecclesias- 
tical discipline was subverted that the men- 
dicant§ might be enriched Children weie 
enticed from their homes and induced to join 
the order So great was the influence ot the 
mendicants at Oxford, that parents wcio 
afraid to send their sons there lest they 
should be entrapped by them From this 
time we find many complaints against the 
mendicants They worked for their own 
interests, and were despised by’’ the more 
reflecting people The Prologue of the 
Vision of Pzejs the Flowman (about 1377) 
says — 

‘ I fonde there Prens alle tlie foure oidres 
PrecTied the peple for profit of hem selven, 
Glosed the gospel as hem good lyked ^ 
Poreoveitise ot copis, construed it as ther wolde 
The picture of the Friar in the Prologue 
to Chaucer’s Canteihury Tales, shows with 
humour the ordinary character of the friai 
The fnars were attacked by Wyclif in 1381 
when he entered upon his breacli *with the 
doctrinal system of the Church At fiist he 
had more sympathy with them than with tho 
“possessionat^” the monks who held pioperty 
He attacked them chiefly because they were 
the staunchest adherents of the Papacy 
The fnars in return were the bitterest oppo- 
nents of the Lollards During the fifteenth 
century, the fnars ceased to hci\e any spocial 
influence or importance 

Brewer Momimenta Francitcam Grosseteste 
JSpistol® (ed Lnard) Green Histoiy of the 
English People Mil man Latin Ch)istiamtii A 
full account of tbe fnars is given bv Wadding 
Annales F^atium Mtnoium and Maimacluus 
Annales Ordinis Prcedicatorum j^M C ] 

Fnend, Sir John- {d 1696), was a Jacobite 
conspirator m the reign of William III Ho 
was gi\ en a colonel’s commission by James, 
and enlisted men against the day when the 
French should appear in Kent (1696), but 
refused to take any share m the infamous 
Assassination Plot (qv), although he kept 
the secret On the discovery of the con- 
spiracy, he was tried, harshly denied the 
assistance of counsel, and, refusing to betray 
his confederates to a committee of the Hou&e 
of Commons, was executed on April 3 

Pneuds of Ireland, were a society 
founded by O’Connell m 1830, to promote the 
repeal of the Union It was declared illegal 
by the Irish government, but, though dis- 
solved, at once took a new shape as the 
Society of Irish Yolunteers This too was, 
however, dissolved, in accordance with tho 
Coercion Act of 1833 

Pnlix^S The name of the middle diMSion 
of the olcT German tribes, corresponding m 
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Fngland ,-with the cmU (q -v ^ ^ , the full> 
±iee hut non noble 

Stubbs Oon&t Hisf 

Frisians, The, were a Low German tribe 
^ho made settlements on the Futh of Foith, 
and probably in other parts of northern 
Lritain Nennius calls the Futh of Forth 
the Fiisian Sea 

Skene, Celtic Scotland vol i 

Prith, m Anglo Sa\on law, answers to the 
later phrase, “ the king’s peace ” It was en- 
forced bj national officers, and any breach of 
it was considered a contempt of the kmg, and 
punished by a fine The fiith was a personal 
not a territorial peace 

Stubbs Const Hist Kemble Saaons in Eng 
land 

Frith-gild was the name given to cei-tain 
gilds or clubs estabhshed during or befoie the 
reign of King Athelstan, for the maintenance 
of ^eace, the repression of theft, the tracing 
of stolen cattle, and the indemnification of 
the parties robbed, by means of a common 
fund raised by subscription of the members 
These gilds took the place of the old organisa- 
tion of the family, as is shown by the wer- 
gild being in certain cases paid to the gild 
brethren instead of, as m earlier times, to the 
family of the murdered man The statutes of 
these gilds are contained in the Judieza 
CiiitaUs Zmdomce set forth in the reign of 
Athelstan, under rojal authorit}, by the 
bishop and reeves of the cit\ [Gilds, 
Towns ] 

Thorpe Ancient Imws Stubbs Const Hist 
and Select Charters 

Frohislier, Sir Martin (d 1594), one 
of the gieat navigators of the Ehzabethan 
peiiod, set sail m 1676 with the object of dis- 
covering the North-West Passage, whilst in 
lo78 he endeavouied, though inefiectuallj , to 
found a settlement north of Hudson’s Bay 
Seven years later he accompamed Sir Francis 
Drake on his voyage to the West Indies, and 
in lo88 did good service agamst the Spamsh 
Ai mada He was killed in action whilst trjung 
to capture the fort of Ciozon near Brest on 
behalf of Henry lY of France from the com- 
bined Spanish and League armies 

Hakluyt, Voyages Frobisher s own account 
of his Three Voyages to find the New Passage has 
been edited by the Hakluyt Society 

Proissairb, Jean(5 1337, 1410),wasbom 
at Yalenciennes^aiid was most likely the son 
of a merchant r’rom’'his childhood he was 
destined for the church, but soon distinguished 
himself by poetry which secured him the 
patronage of John of Hainault, father-in-law 
of Edward III In 1301 he went to England, 
and was recommended to the favoui of Q,ueen 
Philippa The queen appointed him clerk 
of her chapel, and he remained at the Enghsh 
court and in the service of English pnnces 


seieial jeais The queen died in l^^GD, tnd 
Fioissart leturned to Flanders, w heie he found 
new protectors in Wenceslas, Duke of Biahant, 
and Kobert of Namur The Duke of Biabant 
appointed him cure of Destines near Mons 
Under theinspuation of Kobert of Namur he 
composed the fiist book of his Olaomeles 
After the death of Wenceslas, Froissart be- 
came the chaplain of Gm de Ch^tillon, Count 
of Blois, who also appomted him canon of 
Chimaj Guy de Ch^tiUon was the giandson 
of J ohn of Hamault, his father had fallen at 
Crecy , and he himself commanded the rear- 
guard of the Brench aimj at the battle of 
Kosehecke Thus Fioissart passed fiom the 
ser\ice of Enghsh princes and Enghsh pai 
tisans to that of an adherent of France He ac 
companied his master in many j oui ney s and ex 
peditions, during which he collected material 
for his Chromclfis He made his last visit to 
England m 1395 The last part of his life is 
verj obscure, and though his death is generally 
dited 1410 theie is some reason for believmg 
that he h ved till 1419 The Ch ? on %cles of Frois- 
sart embrace the years 1325 to 1400 They 
are di\ided mto four books, of which the first 
and most important stops at 1378 , the second 
finishes at 1385 , the third at 1388, and the 
fourth extends iom 1389 to 1400 Of the 
first hook theie are three distinct versions, the 
first written between 1360 and 1380, the secona 
between 1380 and 1383, and the thud at soihe 
penod after the year 1400 The earliest 
•version, written when Froissart was under 
Enghsh influence, is naturally coloured by 
partiality for the English cause In the last 
\ eision, written after the death of Bichard II , 
his tone towards England is severe and hostile 
Moreover, Froissart bases his nirratne m 
the early version on the earlier c7w omde of 
Jean le Bel But in the later versions he relies 
on ongmal sources of infoimation, and ex- 
pands his record of events The Chromele oj 
Jean le Bel ends m 1361, so that after this date, 
which IS also the time when Froissait’s per- 
sonal knowledge of events and men hegms, he 
IS entirely an original chromcler As an 
histonan he must be accepted with caution ^ 
for his naiiative is coloured by prejudice, 
and his statements are often inaccurate 

Froissart Chioniques ed Keivyn de Letten 
hove 20 vols the valuable ed bimeon Luce 
5 vols , published 1869 coutams only tl^e period 
before 1360 Aubertin Hist ire de la Langue 
ct Littirature Fi ani;a%se an Moyen Age The 
Chi onicles have been translated into Enghsh by 
Lord Berners 1625, and by Mr Johnes in 1805 
[0 H F] 

Froutiuus, Sextls JcLins, was sent by 
Yespasian into Biitain m a d 75, vfhere he 
conquered the Silures , he was succeeded by 
Agnoola He was a wnter on militai^ and 
agricultural subjects 

Fueiites D’Onoro, The Battle oe (I lay 
5, 1 8 1 1 ), wasf ought during the Peninsular W ar 
between the Enghsh, under Wellington, and 
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the French, under Masseia Massena ad- 
vanced, with 46,000 men, to relieve Almeida, 
which Wellmgton was blockading Though 
in command of hardly moie than 30,000 men, 
the latter resolved to fight rather than gi've 
up the blockade Operations extended over 
two days On the first, the appioachof mght 
prevented anythmg decisive, but next day, 
Massena, newly reinforced, made his great 
attack After a hard-fought day, the French 
slowly withdrew at evening out of gunshot , 
but there was no retreat The capture of Al- 
meida was secured by this check on Massena 
IS’apier Peninsular Wa'i 

Pulfbrd, The Battlij of (1066), between 
the Uarls Edwin and Morcar and Harold Har- 
(Ii'adaandTostig, resulted in the defeat of the 
Engbsh, and the acceptance bj the men of 
York of Harold Hardrada as their king 
Fulford IS on the Ouse, about a mile south of 
York 

Pl3^erj Thomas {b 1608, d 1661), was 
educated at Cambridge He was appointed a 
prebendary of Salisbury, and in 1641 lec- 
turer at the Sa\ oy In the Civil War he was 
chaplain to Sir Ralph Hopton, and assisted 
largely m the defence of Basing House 
igainst the Parliamentarians, and was after- 
wards m Exeter durmg the siege of that city 
At the Restoration he was appointed chaplain 
to the kmg Fuller was the author of The 
Church Mxstory of Bi%ia%n, 16o5, a Sistoiif of 
the Worthies of England^ 1662, and other works 
His historical writings, though of no great 
authority, have always been popular from the 
humour and quaint beauty of their style 

PllHer, WiLiiiAM, was an mformer, who 
attempted, in 1691, to revive the trade of Titus 
Oates by concocting a Jacobite conspiracj 
but no one hstened to him, and he was put 
in the pillory He tried the same method in 
1701, with even worse success When the 
Tones came mto power, he was sentenced to 
be flogged, pilloried, and fined, and bemg 
imprisoned in default of paymg the lattei, 
never obtained his release 

Fximicka'bad, The Battle op (Hov 14, 
1804), resulted in a victory for the English, 
under Lord Lake, over Holkar with a great 
army of 60,000 men The Enghsh casualties 
amounted to two killed and twentj. wounded 

Pyrd was the national mihtia of the Early 
English On every free man, by virtue of 
his allegiance, military service was imperative 
Fyrd hot was one of the three mseparable 
burdens on the possession of ethel or hoc^land 
In Tacitus* time, the host of the Germans was 
simply the gathiCTing of the whole nation in 
aims It continued the same to a late period 
But as the State grew m extent, the difficulty 
of collecting the whole fyrd togethei became 
\ ery great , and, practically this was hardly 
ever done The array of the fyrd of each 
shire was left to the ealdorman, and the fyrd 


of the shire was the shiie moot m arms 
It was moie often the fjrd of one or two 
shires, which had local cohesion, that gained 
glory by stout fighting, than the larger aggre- 
gations of the popular army, for example, 
Brihtnoth’s famous fight with the Hanes at 
Maldon But the cumbrous nature of the 
f^rd system led to its gradual supersession, 
even heiore the Conquest The feudal thegn- 
hood, with their retainers, the meicenaij- 
limcarls of Canute — illustiate the eailiest de- 
velopments of those baronial and stipendiary 
foices which ultimately weie to make the 
national force obsolete Yet William I 
called out the fjnd moie than once, and 
Rufus branded as oiithmgs those who refused 
to come, and cheated the f\’id out of then 
moneys for maintenance At Noithallerton, 
the fj^nd of the northern counties repelled the 
Scottish invasion, and it was the national 
militia that saied Hem y II from the feudal 
coalition of 1173 Hemp’s Assize of Apm 
entnely recognised the piinciple TJndei 
Henry III and Edwaid I, the fj-rd was 
revived, and made useful by the Statutes of 
Wmchester, and the s\ 5 tem of Watch and 
Ward The growth of the art of war made 
such expedients obsolete m then turn, but 
the mihtia of modern times, with its quasi- 
compulsoiy service, and until recently ihB posse 
eomitatuSf which, in theoi>, could be con- 
voked by the shenfl, continue the pnnciple 
at the root of the f}Td down to our own day 
Stubbs, Const Mist Kemble Saxons in 
England Hallam, Const East [TFT] 

l’3rrdwite was the penalty for neglecting 
to serve in the fyrd (q v ) 


G 

Ga, the old English form of the High 
Hutch yaw, occurs, though rarely, in early 
constitutional history Like gau, it must 
correspond to the pagus Some have con- 
trasted the natural ga with the artificial 
shire or division The southern counties of 
England are of the ga tj^e — of very ancient 
oiigm, and built on national or tribal dis 
tinctions The Mercian shires appear mere 
administrative “ departments * of later date 

Gaderi, The, were an ancient British 
tnhe inhaDitmg the western part of Northum- 
berland, the part of Cumberland north of 
the Irthing, the western part of Roxburgh- 
shire, the county of Selkirk with Twecddale, 
a great part of Mid-Lothian, and nearly all 
West-Lothian 

Gael, the English form of Gaidhel, is 
used in two senses (1) As the name of the 
great branch of the Celtic stock, including 
Highlanders, Irish, Manx, and, probably, the 
old race that wrote the Oghams (2) More 
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specially it is confined to the Scotch High- 
landers Mr Kh^s suggests that the term 
Gael shall he used only in the restricted 
sense, while the archaic form Goidel, hy 
which e-very tribe of this stock has known 
itself as far back as we can trace, be used for 
the wider term [Celts, Picts, Scots, 
Britons ] 

Ehys Celtic JBi itain 

Gaibl-land (Gafol— tribute) was folk- 
land, let out to rent 

Gage, Sir John, was appointed one of the 
Councu to assist the executors of Henry VIII , 
1547, during the minority of Edward VI , and 
became in the next reign a valued supporter 
ot Queen Marj , for whom he did good ser 
Mce durmg Wyatt’s rebellion Durmg the 
imprisonment of the Prmcess Elizabeth in 
the Tower, 1564, Gage acted as her gaoler 

Gage, General Thomas [h 1721, d 1788), 
was the second son of Viscount Gage In 
1744 he was appointed Governor of Massa 
chusetts in the room of Hutchinson He did 
his best in this difficult position to prevent an 
actual outbreak of hostilities, and instituted a 
concihatory pohcy His hand was forced, 
despite his efiorts to maintain peace The 
delegates at Philadelphia set his authority at 
defiance, and, when Gage recalled the wnts 
for the assemblmg of the representatives met 
in spite of him, and enrolled the “minute 
men ” Still Gage refused to resort to coer- 
cion, though he fortified Boston Heck 
and thus commanded the town In April, 
1775, he sent a body of troops to destroy some 
stores collected at Concord The colonists 
opposed the troops, and the first blood was 
shed at Lexington The people at once flocked 
to arms in numbers, which terrified Gage into 
inactivity , but in Maj reinforcements arrived 
imder Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton, and 
Gage at once issued a pioclamation ofiermg a 
general pardon, and declaring martial law to 
prevail This, however, failed to attain its 
object and on the 7th June Gage took 
decTsive action in the battle of Bunker 
Hill The victory was not followed up, and 
on Washington’s arrival the British were 
blockaded in Boston In October Gage re 
signed his command to &ir Wilham Howe 
and returned to England He was verj much 
blamed by the government for not taking 
acti\ e measures earlier 

Bancroft Sist of America Stanhope 
of England Cmminghain Eminent EnglmTimen 

Gagging Acts A name popularly as 
signed to the measures of reactionarj periods 
interfering with freedom of speech, or writing, 
or pubhc meetings Such were the Acts of 179 a 
against seditious meetings, and one of the Six 
Acts of 1839 against public assemblies and 
cheap political pamphlets The name has also 
been applied to a long stnngof Irish measures 
of coercion 


Gaiha 1829), a Kaffir chief, was re- 
garded by the British government as the 
ruler of Kaffirland, and it was through inter- 
ference on hi& behalf b\ the Governor of Cape 
Colony, that the Kaffir War of 1818 was 
brought on In 1822, a treacherous attempt 
made bj the colomsts to seize this chief 
almost led to another war 

Gaimar, GEorpREi {jd circa 1150), wrote 
m French a poetical ChiomcU cf England 
from the arrual of Cerdic to the death ofc 
Rufus Theie is an edition of Gaimar pub- 
hshed by the Caxton Society, and the eail} 
portion will be found m the Monumenta 
toriea itamma 

Gainas, The, were an Anglian tnbe 
occupying the northern part of Lincolnshire 
From them the name of Gainsborough is 
derived 

Galgacns, a Caledonian chief, ofiered a 
desperate resistance to Agricola on his:l5|mous 
expedition into the north of modem Scot 
land (81) 

Tacitus, Agi icola 

Galloway, the same word as Galwa%, 
t e , land of the Gael, is (1) m its widest senst 
equivalent to the south-western district of 
Scotland, hut (2) is more generally used in a 
narrower sense to include the small Goidelic 
settlement, isolated among the Brythons of 
Strathclyde, or Oumhna, that mcluded the 
modem shires of Wigton and Kirkcudhnght 
and part of Dumfnes A range of hills and 
moors cut Gallo wav off on the north and 
partly on the east, while the sea formed its 
boundary on the south and west Some ha\ e 
regarded the presence of this mtru&i\e 
Goidelic colon} as the result of an invasion 
from Ireland, similar to that which, conquered 
Dalnada (Argjleshire), but the general theor\ 
is that it was a survi\ al of the earlier branch 
of the Celts, forced westward bj the m 
vadmg Brvthons In Roman times the Ho 
vant<n held this region They are, prohabl}, 
the same as the later “ Picts of Galloway,” 
though what was their precise connection 
with the Picts proper it is hard to define 
With all Cumbria, Gallo wa\ became, in the 
sei enth century, dependent on the Angles of 
Horthumhna , but long after Strathcljde had 
regained its freedom, it remained, at least 
nominall}, subject to the decaying state In 
Bede’s time, Hinian’s old bishopric of Whit- 
hem (Candida Casa;, was still an Enghsh 
see, till a long break m the line of bishops, 
after 796, marks the revival of the native 
race Tlius Gallowaj preserved its separate 
identity against English, Cumbrian, and 
Scot, and in the twelfth century was still 
“ terra Pictorum,” and its inhabitants formed 
a separate division in the Scottish army at 
the Battle of the Standard, distinct even 
from the “ Oumbrenses ” Their restless 
vigour was equally shown in their constant 
resistance to the encroachments of the 
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Noiiuan. Tbciionh, which. English and Scottish 
kings equally i uoiiiod On the \^hole GidJlo 
way leant on Englmd to aioid the neuer 
dangei fiom Scotland The revised see of 
Wliithern depended on Yoik till the lour- 
teenth centui's* and Feigns, Pimce of Galio 
way, sought in viin hy a m image connection 
with Hcniy I , to aaoid his countiy’s suh 
jection to Malcolm Canmoie In 1174 the 
captivity of William the Lion led to the 
revolt ot Uchtred hi icFci gus Again, in 11 So, 
the using of anothei son of Feigns Gilbert, 
was suppressed, and Henry IV , tiied of the 
double dealing of the Gallw egians, handed 
them over to Scotland Yet Alan of Gallo- 
way acts as an English haion , his name 
appears m Magna Charta, and his daughteis 
mariied Herman nobles This last step com- 
pleted the subjection of the state On Alan’s 
death his sons-in law divided the Imd, and 
with the help of Alexander II put down the 
last native rising Ihe acquisition of the 
throne by Baliol, grandson of A1 in, through 
his mother Bevorgnilla, peihaps, facilitated 
its absorption Yet, even in Buchanan’s time, 
a part of Galloway used its Celtic speech, 
though it must very soon aftei have become 
extuK-t 

Skene CoUic Scotland vol i , Stnhbs, Const 
Sibt , ok I Uo3 [TFT] 

Gallowglass A name given to Insh 
merceniry solduis The}- served on foot, had 
defensive armoui, and earned huge axes 

Galway, Hlnpx de Massce, Evel oe 
(b 1648, d 1721), oiigmally bore the title of 
the Maiquis de Ruvigny A i rench Protestant 
general he was sent ov er by Louis XIY to 
intiigue with the Opposition leaders, Buck- 
ingham, Bussell, and Holies (1678) On the 
revocation of the Edict of Hantes he followed 
his father into England Soon aftei the ac 
cession of William III, he was placed in 
command of a regiment of Huguenot cav airy, 
raised by the eneigj of his father, who died 
m 1690 He served m Ii eland, and, aftei the 
departure of WiUiam, became major-general 
Duiing the siege of Limerick, he was chosen 
to hold a conference with Sarsfield For hid 
services he was created Baron Portarhngton, 
and a property given him from the forfeited 
Irish lands In 1693 he took part in the 
abortive expedition from bt Helen’s, com- 
manded by Meinhart Schomheig He was 
taken piisoner at the battle of Landen (1693), 
hut his captois allowed him to escape He 
was sent to Piedmont as English envoy, hut 
could not prevent the Duke of Savoy from 
deserting the coalition (1696) He was created 
Earl of Galwaj in 1 697 After the outbreak 
of the Succession War, he was sent to Por- 
tugal as second m command, on the recall of 
Sebomberg (1704) He met with many re- 
verses, and on his return, the Tone<», urged 
on by the angrv Petei borough, instituted a 
severe exairination into the conduct of the 


w ir His reply was complete, and his conduct 
was defended h^ the Duke of Mailhoiough 
But the Commons passed a resolution that he 
hid acted contiaij to the honoui of the Im 
liciiil crown by allovsing the Poituguesc 
icgiments to t-^ke precedence of the Englibh 
The lest of his life was spent in letiiemcnt 
“It would seem,” si>s Mr Wjon, “thit 
Galway, although destitute of any grcit 
natural abilities foi war, wis as consuminitc 
a genei il as study and expciunto, joined with 
a conscientious sense of responsibility for the 
sifety of his men, can make ” Yet he was 
always on the losing side 

Macaulay Hisf of Eng Malion Wai of 
StiLCcssion in Spata W^ou Eeign of Quec/i 
Anne 

Galway Election, The, 1S72, was 
earned hj the intluence of the priests, and 
more especially the Archbishop of Tuam, and 
Captain Nolan was elected On a petition 
hemg lodged against him, and the seat bCing 
claimed for Captain Tiench, Mi Justice 
Keogh went down to try the case, and 
declaied Captain Nolan to hav e foifeited the 
seat hy reason of intimidation of the votois hy 
the priests, on whose conduct the judge 
reflected in veiy strong language Mr Butt 
brought the matter before the House of 
Commons, but Keogh was absolved by an 
overwhelming majority 

Gam, biR David {d 1416), a Welsh chief- 
tain, was one of the opponents of Owen 
Gl^ndwr, whom m 1402 he attemjjted to 
assassinate, but the plot being discovered he 
was imprisoned, and not loloasod tiU 1412 
In 14 lo he raised a body of tioops to assist 
Henry Y m his Fiench expedition, and 
fought most valiantly m the battle of Agin- 
couit, whore he was mortally wounded, and 
received the honour of knighthood as he was 
expiring on the field 

Gambia, on the west coast of Africa, was 
visited very early hy the Portuguese for the 
pm pose of ohtaimng slaves, and foimed a 
settlement until 1688 In 1620 an English 
factory was established theie For manv 
years there was an intoimittent contest 
between England and France lor possession 
of the Gambia, which was confirmed to 
England hy the Treaty of Pans, 1815 Since 
that date much of the surrounding territory 
has been acquiied by purchase hy the British 
gov einment, and settlements hav e been formed 
with the object of stamimg out the slave 
trade, and of establishing commercial reU 
tions of a legitimate nature In 1842 the 
government of Gambia was separated from 
that of bierra Leone, and vested in a governoi , 
who was aided by executive and legislative 
councils, in 1866 it was, however, again made 
subordinate to the Governoi of the West 
African Settlements, who resided at Sierra 
Leone The climato is very unhealthy 
R W Martm Bntish Colonies 
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Gambler, Jamls, BAEo^ (i 1766, r? 1833), 
was a distinguislied admiral In 1807 lie com- 
manded tlie fleet sent against Copenhagen, 
and was in re\v xrd created a "baron Fiom 
1808 to 1811 he commanded the Channel 
Fleet, duiing which a couit martial acquitted 
him of any culpable shaio in the disastci of 
Aix loads 

Game Xiaws The eailiest game laws 
weie passed in the same peiiod as the Iws 
concerning vagiancy, and wcio due to the 
same causes Ihe fist of these, thit of 1389, 
aftei reciting that artificers and labourers 
keep dogs and go hunting on holy daj^s m the 
paiks and wariens of loids and othois, enacted 
that no poison not possessing land woith 40s 
a year should keep a dog for hunting oi use 
ferrets oi nets to take game, undei pain of 
a ;yeai’s impiisonment In 1494 an^ peison 
tdkmg pheasants or paitiidgcs without lea\e 
upon anothei’s land was made liable to a 
pen^ty of £10, equivalent to £lo0 of piesent 
money But this statute can ne\ ei have been 
enfoiced, for an Act of lo81 imposed a fine of 
20s for eveiy pheasant and 10s for ever-^ 
partridge taken in the mght In 1604 all 
shootmg at game 'with gun or cross bow was 
absolutely foibidden (apparenth as unsports 
manlike) under a penalty of 20s for each bud 
or hare, or imprisonment for three months in 
default but persons qualified by buth or 
estate were allowed to course and also to net 
pheasants and partridges Five j-eais later 
the propel ty qualification -w as lai&ed , ha'w king 
was forbidden duiing Jul> and August, and 
pheasants and partridges were to be taken 
only between Michaelmas and Chiistmas — 
“ take ” being probably soon construed to in 
elude shooting In 1670 owners woie allowed 
to appoint gamekeepers, no persons save 
freeholders of £100 a jear, 99 3 ears lease- 
holders of £lr0, or heirs-apparont of a squire 
and others of higher degree, weie to possess 
guns, bows, or sporting dogs, and game- 
keepers were given the right of search All 
those Acts were repealed in 1832, and the onlj 
earlier statute still m force is that of 1828 
This Act for the first time made poaching by 
night a ciimo, instead of an offence followed 
merely by fine Taking, or tie&xiassmg by 
night with mtent to take, game or ra'bbits 
was to be punished "with imprisonment and 
hard labour noi; exceeding three months for the 
first offence , not exceeding six months for the 
second , and transportation for seven years or 
hard labour not exceeding two years for the 
third Eesistance with any w eapon could be 
pumshed with transportation up to seven 
years , and if a party of three or more, of 
whom one is armed, are found trespassing by 
night for the purpose of taking game, each of 
them may be sentenced to tianspoitation not 
exceeding fourteen >cars The Act of 1832 
abolished all qualifications for spotting and 
also the eailicr prohibition of thw sale of 


game, and imposed new pen titles for poach- 
ing by day, 'viz , a fine ot £2 for trespassing 
in puismt of game, and of £0 for lesisttncc 
01 refusal to gi\e names Thus, then, beloic 
1832 the right to kill gime was +he pii’V'iicge 
of a class, and after 18o2 became an incident 
of ownership cr possession ts might be 
aiianged between landloid and tenant B> 
the Griound Game Act of 1880 the occupier 
was given the right to kill haies and labbits 
concmiently with the landloid, and was for 
bidden to contract lumself out of this right 
[Fobe&ts ] 

Gamelm, Bi&hop of fet Andrews was 
Chancellor of Scotland at the begriming of 
the reign of Alexander III (1249) , of this 
office he was deprived by the intrigues of 
Hem 3 III The English part3 subjected 
him to so much peisecution that he sought 
redress it Borne, where the Pope eauoused his 
cause, and ordered the excommunicatipn of 
Alan Duiward and the othci regents 

Gardiner, Stlphen 1483, d 15:>3}, 
Bishop of "Wmchestei, was a celebrated prelate 
and statesman Of his parentage nothing is 
known certainh, but he was born at Buiy 
St Edmunds about 1483, and was educated 
at Trmity HalL, Cambridge, where he became 
Doctor of Laws in lt>21, entering into holy 
orders about the same time In lo2o he "was 
elected to the mastership of his college, and he 
became Chancellor of the University in l')40 
To a man like Gardmer academical distinctions 
weie far from being all sufficing He took 
a secretar} ship in the family of the Duke of 
Norfolk, and shoith afterwards in the house- 
hold of Caidinal Wol&e’v In this latter 
emplo3n3ient he speedil} obtamed the confi- 
dence of the king, as well as of his more 
immediate master, a success which was soon 
followed by his admission into the Boaal 
Council In li28 he was sent with Bishop 
Fox on an embassy to the Pope, to negotiate 
the question as to the king’s divorce fiom 
Catheime of Aragon, and his first prefer- 
ment in the Church, that of the archdea- 
conry of Norfolk, was the reward for his 
tact and energv On Wolse} ’s disgrace 
Gardmer was attached entirely to the kmg’s 
service as Secretary of State, and having 
succeeded, with the assistance of Bishop Fox, 
in persuading the University of Gamhiidge 
to pronounce formally against marriage with 
a brother’s widow, in lo31, he was appointed 
to the archdeaconry of Leicester, and shortly 
after to the bishopric of Winchester His 
book, J)e Veia Obechmtia, upheld the royal 
supremac3 For the rest of Henry’s reign 
Gardmer was among the foremost of the 
conservative party m the Council Powerful 
diirmg the reactionarj years lo39 — 47, he 
lost giound just before Henry’s death, and 
the king withdrew his name from his will, of 
which he had pievionsly been appomted one 
of the executors With the exception of a 
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few months in the early part of the year 
1548, Gardiner was a state prisoner through- 
out the whole of the reign of Edwar^ VI 
Several attempts were made to induce hirvi 
to subscribe to terms of reconcihatioi^ with 
the party then in power, but all to no pur- 
pose, and on February 14, 1661, he was 
formally deprived of his see for disobe- 
dience and contempt of the king s authoritj- 
With the accession of Queen Marj, in 
1553, Gardiner’s fortunes improved He 
once agam exercised his episcopal functions 
in performing the obsequies of the late king, 
and on August 23, 1563, he was made Lord 
Chancellor Throughout the whole of Mary s 
reign Gardiner acted as her chief adviser in 
all civil matters, and his influence in the 
affairs of the Church was second only to that 
of Cardinal Pole 

Gardiner’s watchfulness enabled Mary to 
be beforehand with the risings that took 
place early in lo54, and Wyatt’s revolt 
being thus pushed mto action prematurely 
was suppressed with comparative ease, in 
spite of its formidable character In his 
subsequent dealings with the presumed sym- 
pathisers of Wyatt, however, Gardiner’s 
merciless rigour ahenated feom him the 
support of the more modeiate members of 
Mary’s Council, and the feeling of coldness 
towards him, thus originated, changed at 
once to one of indignation and active hos 
tility when he proposed that the Piincess 
Ehzabeth should be also sacrificed for her 
sister’s more perfect security Much has 
been written for and against Gardmer in the 
matter of his treatment of the Reformers 
It IS, however, beyond question that the 
cruel measures of Mar> s reign agamat the 
Protestant party were very largely of his 
devising Gardmer died after a short illness, 
which seized him soon after opening Par- 
liament, on October 21, lo55, and which 
terminated in his death, on November 12 
following, at Whitehall An Anglican under 
Henry, Gardiner became a Papist under 
Mary, after Edward’s reign had demon- 
strated the futihty of Henry’s position In 
De P era Ohedientia he had attacked the Papal 
supremacy, in his Pahnodia DicU Lih% he 
set forth his change of opimon upon the 
matter 

Proude Hist o/ Eng Bioqraphia Brttanmca 
Strype Annals Burnet, Hist of the Befo) 
maaon 

Gargra've, Sm Thomas, Speaker of the 
fiist Parhament of Ehzabeth, “with the 
Pnvy Council and thirty members of the 
House of Commons,” was deputed to recom- 
mend the queen to seek a husband In 1570 
he acted as crown prosecutor to the Council 
of York dunng the tnal of those who had 
taken part in the hTorthem Rebellion 
Sir Thomas, who was a member of the 
Council of the North, had been knighted by 
Warwick dunng the Scotch War of 1547 


Garnet, Henry (If 1555, d 1606), became, 
in 1675, a Jesuit, and, m 1586, provmcial ot 
the order in England He was executed, in 
1606, foi comphcity m the Gunpowder Plot 

Garter, The Order op the was founded 
by Edward III , in or about the >ear 1349 
It IS the highest order of English knighthood, 
and consists of not more than twenty-five 
kmghts, exceptmg members of the royal 
family and illustrious foieigners, who are not 
counted The installations of the order are 
held in St George’s Chapel, Windsor, wheie 
the banners of the several kmghts are sus- 
pended The badge of the order is a gold 
medaUion, representing St George and the 
Dragon, which is worn suspended bv a blue 
ribbon The garter is of dark-blue velvet, 
and IS worn on the left leg below the knee 

Gascoigne, Sir William (d 1419?), was 
appointed one of the king’s serjeants, in 1397, 
and, m 1400, was made Chief Justice of' the 
King’s Bench In 1405 he refused to pro 
nounce sentence of death on Archbishop 
Scrope , and his mdependence was still 
further shown, according to popular tradition, 
hy his committal of the Pnnee of Wales to 
prison for striking him upon the bench 
Whether this story be true or not, it is certain 
that one of Henry V ’s first acts was to remove 
Gascoigne from the chief justiceship This 
dismissal might be othei wise accounted for, as 
Gascoigne was an old man, long in office, and 
a counfry gentleman of large property 
Poss Judges 

Gascony, The Duchy or, corresponded, 
loughly spealang, with the Roman province of 
Novem Populania On the fall of the 
Empire it became part of the great West 
Gothic kingdom stretching from the Loire to 
the Straits of Gibraltar, but seems to have 
become more or less independent on the 
death of Clovis (all), though he and his sons 
o\ erthrew the rival Teutomc powers in Gaul 
Towards the end of this century the Basque 
tribes swarmed down from the Pyrenean 
slopes (687) These invaders, the Wascons oi 
Vascons, have given the district its present 
name, and appear to have settled northwards of 
the Garonne In 602 they recognised them- 
selves as being tributary to the Frankish kings, 
ind recei\ed a duke of their own, Genialis 
About the year 636 Dagohert conquered thorn 
once more, though his successors found them 
always setting up their own dukes, whoso 
sway reached from the Garonne to the 
Pyrenees Charles the Great gave them a 
new ruler in the person of Lupus or Loup, 
but despite this they seem to have been his 
assailants in the famous battle of Roncesvalles 
A few years later Gascony was restored to the 
son of Lupus It was not till 872 that, 
according to M Guizot, the duchy of Gascony 
became hereditary Some hundred and fifty 
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jears later {c%rca 1036), the title of Duke of 
Gascony passed over to the Dukes of Aqui- 
taine, and from this tune its history must he 
read in connection with the last-mentioned 
country Soon after the marriage of Eleanor, 
daughter of Wilham X , Duke of Aquitaine, 
to Prince Henry (1162), it became part of the 
Enghsh possessions in Prance After the 
loss of Normandy, Anjou, Marne, and Tou- 
rame, it still remained an Enghsh depen- 
dency, hut daily became less firmly attached 
to the Enghsh crown Moreover, it was 
divided against itself, its great nobles as a 
rule adhering to French, and its great cities 
to Enghsh, interests By the Peace of 
Bretigny (1360), it was handed over to 
Edward together with Aquitaine, without any 
reservation of homage to the French king , 
and Edward in return for this renounced his 
claims on the crown of France A century 
later (1453) it was finally reunited to the 
French kingdom 

Gascoyne, General, The Motion op 
(1831) On April 12, after Lord J Bussell had 
stated the modifications which mimsters pro- 

Gascoyne moved that, “the total number of 
members returned to Parhament for England 
and Wales ought not to be dimmished” 
This motion was carried by 299 to 291, though 
it was quite evident that it was merely in- 
tended to embarrass the ministry 

Gaspee Schooner, The, commanded 
by Lieutenant Duddington, made itself con- 
spicuous by its activity against smuggling 
It had more than once attacked the Newport, 
a Pi evidence packet bo on one occasion 
when it was driven accidentally ashore, the 
citizens of Providence captured, plundered, 
and burnt it (1773) 

Gates, Sir John {d Aug 22, 1563), one 
of the strongest partisans of Northumberland, 
was condemned and executed for his share m 
the conspiracy to place Lady Jane Grey on the 
throne His fellow conspirator. Sir Thomas 
Palmer, suffered execution at the same time 

Gauden, John (5 1605, d 1662), was in 
early hfe of Puritan tendencies, and sat in 
the Westminster Assembly, but was expelled 
fiom that body His zeal for Charles I led 
to his pubhshing E%kon Basihhe, a work of 
which he is generally reputed to be, at any 
late very largely, the author At the Res- 
toration he was made Bishop of Exeter, and, 
in 1662, he was translated to Worcester 
He was much disgusted at the richer see of 
Winchester being refused him Clarendon 
describes him as covetous, shifty, and self- 
seeking 

Gaunt, Elizabeth {d 1685), was burned 
to death m London for assisting Burton, one 
of the Rye House conspirators, to escape after 
the defeat of Monmouth at Sedgemoor 

HIST -16* 


Gaunt, John op [Lancaster, John, 
Duke op ] 

Gavelkind (A -S GafoT) has been defined 
by Mr Elton as “the tenure of socage accoi- 
ding to the customs of Kent, and not merely 
a peculiar mode of descent known ujion free- 
hold and copyhold alike m several counties 
Before the Conquest, the tenants on another 
man’s land held their estates for paj ment of 
rent which was generall-^ discharged bj 
labour and in kind rathei than by money 
Lawyers aie pretty geneially agreed that 
the Kentish estates held b> this tenure 
represent the socage tenure which before the 
Conquest was common to the country at 
large, but has only m this single county 
succeeded in holding its own against the 
changes introduced by the growth of the feudal 
system The chief customs incidental to 
gavelkind are that, on the death of a land- 
owner, his landed property is to be divided 
amongst all his sons, and does not pass in 
entirety to the eldest-bom , that a tenant 
can ahenate his land at the age of fifteen , 
and that lands do not escheat on attainder for 
felony, &o AU lands lying in Kent are 
reckoned to be held by this tenure unless it 
can be proved otherwise, and it is said that 
durmg the reign of Henr> VI there were 
not more than thirty or forty estates that did 
not come under this heading 

Elton Tenw es in Keivb [T A A ] 

Gaveston, Piers (d 1312), was the son 
of a Gascon knight who had been a servant 
of Edward I Piers was selected by the king 
as the comrade of Prince Edward, and speedily 
acquired a great mfluence O'ver the weak mind 
of the young pnnce The king, seeing the 
danger of this, had banished Gaveston, in 
February, 1307, and on his death-bed com- 
manded lus son never to recall him But 
Edward II was no soonei king than Gaveston 
returned, and was made Earl of Comwdll 
He at once became the chief man in 
the kingdom, was appointed Custos of the 
Realm during the king’s absence, and many 
valuable possessions and wardships were 
heaped upon him He was an accomphshed 
knight, of great bravery and ambition, but 
insolent and a\ancious, and his head was 
completely turned by the favours lavished 
upon him He indulged in coarse satire 
agamst the nobles, and surrounded himself 
with a train of letainers, many of whom were 
notorious robbers and honucides In May, 
1308, Edward was compelled to bamsh him, 
but his exile was converted mto a new dignity 
by his being made viceroy of Ireland. In 
this capacity he showed some courage and 
skill, but the king could not hve without 
him, and he returned to England, in 1309 
Banished again in 1311, he was recalled in 
January, 1312, when the barons determined 
to destroy him He was besieged in Scar- 
borough Castle, and surrendered on promise 
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of his life But he was seized by the Earl of 
Warwick, and, on June 19, 1312, beheaded 
on Blacklow Hill 

Pauli Englische Qesch^dhte $tuhh4 ^$onst 

Hist Peaisou Hist qf Eng ^ ^ 

Gazette, The Lo^Dox, is said to he the 
oldest English newspaper, and the official 
channel ot all public announcements A 
G-azette was first published in 1642, but the 
first of the existing senes was issued at Ox- 
ford, Nov 7, 1665, whither the court had 
gone to escape the Great Plague On Feb 5, 
1666, the London senes began Until after 
the Ke\olution, its meagre two pages, pub- 
lished twice a week, formed the only news- 
^per 

Macaulay Hist of England 

Geddes, Jenny, was a woman who is said 
to have thrown a stool at the head of the Bishop 
of Edinburgh, on the occasion of the not m 
Bt Giles’s Church, when Laud’s Liturg> was 
first read in Scotland, Easter, 1637 

Geddmgton, The Council op (1188), 
was the assembly which enacted the Saladin 
Tithe, the first tax on movables 

Geese, The Wild, was the name given to 
joung Irishmen who were recruited for the 
Irish Brigade in the French service largely 
from Keriy In 1721, as many as 20,000 are 
said to have left the counliy In 1730 
and 1741, Fiench officers were allowed 
to recruit in Ireland by the government 
The time when the Wild Geese were most 
numerous however, was the Spanish War 
(1739—1748) 

Gelt, The Battle op the (or Chelt), was 
fought m North Cumberland, Feb , 1570, he 
tween the ro^ al troops under Lord Hunsdon, 
and the rebels and borderers under Leonard 
Dacre In spite of the desperate bravery 
of the insurgents, they were completely de 
feated 

General Warrants, for the apprehen- 
sion of all perbons suspected without naming 
any one in particulai, were frequently issued 
for offences against the government by the 
Star Chamber and under the Stuarts, as well 
as during the first half of the eighteenth 
century In the case of Wilkes and No 4o 
of the Buton, a general warrant 

was issued hy Lord Hahfax, under which 
fort} nine peisons were arrested Wilkes, 
on the ground that the warrant was illegal, 
brought an action against the Under Secre- 
tary of State and obtained £1,000 damages 
In 1765 general warrants were pronounced 
illegal bv Lord Mansfield and the 3 udges of 
the King’s Bench, on the ground that no de- 
gree of antiquity can give sanction to a usage 
had in itself, and that “general warrants are 
no warrants at all because they name no one ” 
This opinion wis confirmed by the House of 
Commons in 1766 


Geneva Convention, The, settled a 
serious disagreement between Great Britain 
and the United States of America During 
the civil war between the Northern and 
Southern States of America, a ship called 
No 290 was built at Liverpool to act as 
a privateer m the service ot the Southern 
States Before she was completed her des- 
tination and purpose were made known 
to the English government, hut owing to 
difficulties m the law and the illness of a law 
officer of the crown the orders given to 
arrest her did not arrive at Liverpool until 
after she had left that port on the pretence 
of a trial trip She left the Mersey on July 
29, 1862 proceeded to the island of Ter- 
ceira took in equipment and armament, 
and began to act against the Northern ship- 
ping, assuming the name of Alabama On 
June 19, 1864, the Alabama was sunk off 
Cherbourg, in an engagement with the 
Federal war steamer Kea)sage After the 
conclusion of the war, claims for comp#»nsa- 
tion for the damage done by the Alabama and 
other cruisers were made against the British 
government After many attempts at settle- 
ment had failed, it was arranged, in February, 
1871, that a joint commission should meet at 
Washington to settle the Alabama claims 
and other outstanding differences between 
the Umted States and Great Britain On 
May 8 the high joint commissioners signed 
the Treaty of Washington, which estahhshed 
a hoard of arbitration for considering the 
Alabama and similar claims, “which are to 
be recognised as national, and are to be 
settled on the principle of responsibility for 
depredations where the government had not 
exercised the utmost possible diligence and 
caution to prevent the fitting-out of pri\a- 
teers ” After the signature of the treatj a 
question arose between the two governments 
as to what classes of claims should he sub- 
mitted for arbitration The Biitish govern- 
ment was willing to compensate all private 
individuals for any loss they might have 
suffered by the action of the cruisers The 
American government demanded, in addition 
to this, the costs of pursuing the privateers, 
the losses incurred by higher premiums for 
insurance, and by the prolongation of the 
war After a correspondence, the Americans 
declared that they could not withdiaw from 
the case which they had submitted, and they 
left the responsibility of abrogating the 
treaty to England The tribunal of arbi- 
tration met at Geneva in December, 1871 
It consisted of feir Alexander Cockburn, 
who was nominated by England, Mr C F 
Adams, by America, Count F Sclopis, by 
Italj, M Jacob Staempfli, by Switzer- 
land, and the Viscount d’Iti]uha, hy Brazil 
Lord Tenterden and Mr Bancrott Davis 
were appointed the agents respectively of 
England and America The case and counter- 
ease were presented on April 15, 1872, and 



the final decision was given on September 14 
of the same year In the meantime the 
tribunal had determined that the indirect 
claims did not constitute a vahd ground for 
compensation, and should not come within 
the purview of the tiibunal This decision 
was accepted by the American government 
The tribunal of arbitration found unani- 
mously that Great Britain was hable for the 
acts committed by the Alabama^ “having 
failed by omission to fulfil the duties pre- 
scribed by the first and third of the rules 
established by the sixth article of the Treaty 
of Washington ” With regard to the 0) eto, 
afterwards called the Jtlonda, aU but Sir 
Alexander Cockburn tound that Great Britain 
was liable for the acts committed by that 
vessel Three of the arbitrators found against 
Great Britain in the case of the Shenandoah^ 
on account of the negligence shown by the 
authorities at Melbourne in permitting the 
cla-%destine enlistment of men within that 
port With regard to the tenders, the tri- 
bunal unanimously found “ that such tenders 
or auxiliary vessels being properly regarded 
as accessories, must necessarily follow the lot 
of their principals, and be submitted to the 
same decision which applies to them respec- 
ti^ely” With regard to the other vessels 
mentioned in the claims, the tribunal decided 
that partly Great Britain was not responsible, 
and partly that they were excluded from con- 
sideration for want of evidence They re- 
jected the claims for expenditure incurred in 
the pursuit and capture of the cruisers, and 
they fixed the sum to be paid bv Great Britain 
at 15,500,000 dollars in gold, amountmg to 
about £3,229,166 13s 4d sterling g j 

Geoffrey, Archbishop of York (5 1158 ? 
d 1213) was a natural son of Henry II by the 
Fair Rosamond In 1173 the king procured 
his election to the bishopric of Lincoln, and 
in 1 19 1 he was made Ai chbishop of York In 
1174 he aided his father against his rebellious 
brothers, ana seems to have been appointed 
Chancellor about this time, an office he con- 
tinued to hold till his father’s death He dis- 
tinguished himself greatly in the war against 
France (1187 — 89), and was the only one of 
Henry II ’s children who was present at his 
death-bed During Richaid I ’s absence from 
England, he quarrelled with Longchamp 
(q V ), and the violent conduct of the latter on 
this occasion was one of the causes of his 
dismissal from office His opposition to John’s 
oppressive taxation caused his banishment in 
1207, and he remained in exile tiH his death 
“ The affectionate duty which he showed to 
his father,” says Mr Foss, “must incline us 
to a favourable interpretation of his conduct in 
the two succeeding reigns, and induce us to 
attribute his misfortunes to the irritability’' of 
Richard and the overbeanng tyranny of John, 
each of whom his independence of character 
and his strict sense of justice would, though 


in a different manner, excite He must 

ever hold m history the character of a valiant 
sold^se^i, an able commander, a wise counsellor, 
and an,»fxceILent son ” 

Qt^oSrey of Aujoxi (5 iii4, d 1151), 
the father o± Henry 1 1 , was the son of Fulk 
V of Anjou On the death of the Emperor 
Henry Y , Henry I determined to marry his 
daughter Maud to Geoffrey, the heir of 
Anjou The match was, from one pomt of 
view, a wise one, as it put an end to the 
senes of wars between Normandy and Anjou 
which had raged for so long, but the Ange\m 
match was unpopular with the Norman nobles 
and prevented Maud’s being recognised as 
queen During the civil wars between 
btephen and the Empress Maud, Geofirey was 
pnncipaUy occupied with endeavouring to 
enforce her claims to Normandy 

GeofEcey of Britauuy (5 1158, d 
1186), a son of Henry’' II and Eleanor, was 
married when a child to Constance, daughter 
and heiress of Conan, Duke of Bntanny 
In 1173 he joined his elder brother Henry 
in rebellion against his father, and put him- 
self forward as the champion of Breton 
independence The conspiracy as defeated, 
and Henry forga\e his sons In 1180 
Geoffrey ijlaced himself at the head of the 
Poitevins who were in rebellion against 
Riphard defeated in this attempt he retired 
to the court of Philip Augustus, where he 
spent the remainder of his life He met 
with his death m a tournament at Pans, 
where he was accidentally thrown fiom his 
horse and tiampled to death By his mar- 
nage with Constance he had two children, 
Arthur and Eleanor 
Lyttelton Eeniy II 

Geoffrey of Monmouth {d cz? call 64) 
was a wiiter of the tw elfth centur\ , of whose 
personal histori scarcely anything is known 
Like Giraldus Cambrensis, he sprang from 
the Norman settlers in Wales He was 
Archdeacon of Monmouth, and was taken 
under the protection of Robert, Earl of 
Gloucester and Lord of GUmorgan, to whom 
he dedicated his Mistoz la JS) itoman He was 
consecrated Bishop of St Asaph in 1152, and 
died about 1154 Of the origin of his famous 
Histozy (fiist publisned in 1128) Geoffiey as- 
serts “ that his fnend Walter, Archdeacon of 
Oxford, brought with him into England from 
Biitanny an ancient book in the Breton 
tongue, containing the history of this coun 
try from the arrival of Brutus the Tiojan 
to the year 689 ” Geoffrev ’s work was soon 
translated into French, Enghsh, and Welsh, 
and gradually became the great fountain- 
head of romance, out of which the poets of 
successive generations have drawn a flood 
of fiction, that has left an indelible impiess 
upon our medi<3eval literature This work 
has been edited by Dr Giles, and a trans- 
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lation IS to be found m Bohn’s Antiquarian 
Library 

Geoffrey of Nantes, Earl of Martel 
(d 1168^ was the son ot Geoffrey of Anjou 
and the Empiess Maud On the accession of 
Ins brother, Henry II , to the English throne, 
lie claimed the county of Anjou, but he was 
compelled to submit to Henry in llo6, and to 
lebnqmsh his claims on the promise of re- 
ceiMng an annual pension 

George of Denmark, Prince {b 1653, 
d 1708), was the second son of Frederick III of 
Denmark and Sophia of Luneburg On July 
28, 1683, he married Princess Anne, daughter 
of James II It was hinted to him that the 
claim of his wife and himself to the throne 
mighft be preferred by James to that of Wil- 
liam and Marj if thej became comerts to 
Catholicism , and George seems to ha-^ e been 
attracted by the idea The marriage was per- 
haps intended as a hlind to the Enghsh Pro- 
testants When William of Orange landed 
in England, George deserted James at An- 
do\ er As man after man joined the invader, 
Prince George uttered his usual exclamation, 

‘ * Est-il possible ? ” What,” said the king, 
when he heard that his son-in-law, influenced 
b} Lord Churchill, had followed their ex- 
ample, IS ^ Est il possible ’ gone too p After 
all, a good trooper would have been a greater 
loss ” Soon after the accession of william 
III, he was created Duke of Cumberland. 
He offered to accompany WiUiam to Ii eland, 
but the offer was declined AVTi'en Q,ueen 
Anne ascended the throne, he at once accepted 
the position of “ his wife s subject ” He was 
created Lord High Admiral, but a commission 
•was appointed to perform his duties His 
request to be placed in command of the Dutch 
army was disregarded in favour of Marl- 
borough In 1702 he was compelled to vote 
for the Bill against Occasional Conformity, 
although himself a notorious example of it 
In 1707 an attack was directed against the 
naial administration The object of censure, 
was, however, not so much the Prince as Ad 
miral Churchill, the bi other of Marlborough 
Towards the end of his life the Tones used 
him as an instrument to push their interests 
with the queen As he lay on his death bed, 
the Whigs, m order to procure the admission 
of Somers to office, threatened again to 
assault the management of the navy George 
was an exceedmgly incompetent man ‘ I 
have tned him drunk,” said Charles II , « and 
I have tned him sober, and there is nothing 
in him ” He was a good husband, and AnnA 
was much attached to him 

Macaulay, Hist of Eng Burnet, Hist of 
His Ovin Twne Staxihope JBaigu of ^een Anno 
Wyou, B&ign of Quern Anne 

George I May 28, 1660, 8 

August 1, 1714, d June 10, 172*^ was 
the first sovereign of the present Hanovenan 


dynasty Prince George Louis was the son 
of Ernest Augustus of Hanover, and Sophia, 
daughter of Frederick Y , Elector Palatine, 
and granddaughter of James I of England 
During his father’s lifetime he served in the 
Impenal army against the Turks, at the siege 
of Vienna, and on the Danube, in Italy, and on 
the Rhine In 1681 he visited England, and 
in the following y^'ear his marriage with 
his cousin, Sophia Dorothea of Zell, united 
the two branches of the house of Luneburg 
The unfortunate piincess was divorced and 
imprisoned, in 1694, in the castle of Ahlden, 
for the remainder of her life, for an intrigue 
with Count Konigsmark George succeeded 
his father as Elector of Hanoi er in 1698 He 
led some auxiliaries to the aid of Frederick 
III of Denmark (1700) In 1702 he joined 
the grand alhance against France In 1707, 
dt Marlborough’s request, he was appointed 
commander of the Imperial forces He was, 
however, much offended at the suggestion 
that he should divide his foices with Prince 
Eugene When at length he took the field, 
he failed to reduce the towns of Fianche 
Comte Shortly afterwards he became recon- 
ciled to Marlborough In 1710 he resigned 
his command He drew up a memonal to 
the queen, protesting against the terms of 
the Peace of Dtrecht After the Tones gained 
the upper hand, he was m constant communi- 
cation with the Whig Opposition, but does 
not seem to have taken any senous steps 
towards securing the succession He ojiposed 
sending a wnt to his son, the Electoial prince, 
as Duke of Cambndge and answered the 
queen’s angry letter m submissive terms In 
May, 1714, he joined in the Treaty of Ras- 
tadt On the death of the queen, he was 
proclaimed King of England, but did not 
arrive in this country until late m September, 
and was not crowned until Oct 31 He at once 
nominated an entirely Whig ministry His 
accession was on the whole popular, although 
nots broke out in several of the large towns 
The following year witnessed the outbreak of 
the Jacobite rebellion The government at 
once took vigorous measures for its suppres- 
sion by suspending the Habeas Corpus Act, 
summoning troops from Hanover, and arrest- 
ing the more active Jacobites Ormond’s 
attempts to land on the Enghsh coast were a 
failure The insurrection in Scotland for a 
brief period assumed a formidable aspect 
The English revolters were utterly defeated 
at Preston, and shortly before, Mar had suf- 
fered a reverse at Shenffmuir The arrival 
of the Pretender failed to restore confidence 
to the Jacobite troops, and, with his flight, 
the insurrection may be said to ha\ e termi- 
nated The chief events of the next year 
were the punishment of the rebels, and 
the passing of the Septennial Act Imme- 
diately afterwards George, much against 
the wish of his ministers, insisted on going to 
Hanover, accompanied by Stanhope He was 
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With, difficulty induced to allow his eldest son 
to act as ‘‘ Guardian of the Realm and Lieu- 
tenant ” in his absence Negotiations for the 
Triple Alliance were at once set on foot 
George insisted on an English fleet being sent 
to the Baltic in order to oppose the designs of 
Charles XII of Sweden against Bremen and 
Verden, and was anxious to declare war against 
Russia Shortly afterwards Townshend, who 
had discountenanced Georg e’sEuropean policy , 
was dismissed from office, and was followed by 
Walpole In June, 1717, the Triple Alliance 
between England, France, and Holland was 
concluded For a brief period England was 
seriously menaced by the schemes of Charles 
XII and Albeiom, m conjunction with the 
malcontents in France, m favour of a Stuart 
restoration These were thwarted by the death 
of Charles in the next year Alberoni aimed 
at the destruction of the Treat} of Utrecht, 
and directed his efforts against the Austrians 
in ‘J&fcaly Admiral B}ng was therefore sent 
to the Mediterranean, and Austria joining 
the Triple Alhance, which thereupon became 
a Quadruple Alliance, the Spaniiffi fleet was 
destroyed off Cape Passaro, and Alberoni fell 
An abortive expedition, fitted out m favour of 
the Pretender, to the Highlands, was one of 
his last efforts Sweden and Denmark were 
compelled to desist from hostilities, and, in 
1720, Stanhope had secured the peace of 
Europe Meanwhile, at home, the impeach- 
ment of Oxford was a complete failure The 
Schism Act was repealed, but the Peerage 
Bill, a Whig measure, was rejected through 
the influence of Walpole, now leader of the 
Opposition (Dec , 1719) The year 1720 
witnessed the terrible downfall of the South 
Sea Scheme The directors were punished , 
Sunderland was forced to resign, ana the 
death of Stanhope left Walpole without a 
rival For a brief peiiod the hopes of the 
Jacobites revived , but information of Bishop 
Atterburj’s plot was gi\en to the English 
government by the French minister, Dubois 
The Habeas Corpus Act was suspended for a 
3 ear, sums were granted for an increase of the 
army, a tax of £100,000 was collected from 
the Non- jurors, and Atterbury was forced to 
leave the kingdom Soon afterwards Wal- 
pole’s jealousy caused a quarrel to break out 
between himself and Carteret, the latter 
withdrew to the Lord-Lieutenancy of Iie- 
land (1724) Then the countrj was wildly 
excited by the government patent granted 
to Wood, giving him power to com far- 
things and halfpence to the amount of 
£108,000 Walpole vas obliged to with 
draw the obnoxious patent Great excitement 
was also caused m Scotland by the malt-tax 
bemg changed into a charge of threepence 
upon ever} barrel of ale The remainder of 
the reign offers little interest in home affairs 
Abroad, Walpole was thwarted by the in- 
trigues of the Spanish minister, Baron Ripperda 
The latter wished to upset the arrangements 


of the Congress of Cambrai, for the mainte- 
nance of the Quadruple Alhance, and to revi\ e 
the old connection between Spain and Austria 
Accbrdingl} , in August, 162o, the Treaty of 
Vienna was concluded between Austna and 
Spam, with a seciet treaty arranging marriages 
between the two houses, the restoiation ot 
the Stuarts, and the surrender of Gibraltai 
and Minorca The Jacobites were verj activ e 
in these mtngues with the Spanish court In 
opposition to these designs the Treaty of 
Hanover was signed b} England, France, 
and Prussia Ripperda fell, but his polic} 
was still continued There was gieat ex- 
citement in England, and a squadron was 
despatched to blockade Porto Bello Austria, 
influenced by the pohcy of Prussia, detei- 
mmed to withdraw from her unpleasant 
position, and preliminaries of peace were 
signed at Pans (Ma}, 1727) At home, the 
Opposition was vehement m its attacks on 
Walpole, and urged the full restoration of 
Bolmgbroke Their intrigues were cut short 
b} the death of George at Osnabruck, on 
June 9, on his way back from Hanover 
IVIi Thackeray’s hvely sketch ot George I ’s 
character is perhaps a better estimate than 
that of some more pretentious writers 
“ George was not a loftv monaich certaml} 
he was not a patron of the fine arts, but he 
was not a hypocnte he was not revenge- 
ful, he was not extravagant Though a 
despot in Hanover, he was a moderate ruler 
m England His aim was to leave it to itself 
as much as possible, and to live out of it as 
much as he could His heart was m Han- 
over He was more than fifty years ot 

age when he came amongst us , we took him 
because he served our turn , we laughed at 
his uncouth German wa}s, and sneered at 
him He took our loyalty for what it was 
worth , laid hands on what money he could , 
kept us assuredl} from Popery and wooden 
shoes C}mcal and selfish as he was, he was 
better than a king out of St Germains, with 
the French king s orders m his pocket, and a 
swarm of Jesuits in his tram ” 

Stankope Hist of England Lecky Htst oj 
England HflllQ-i'n Const Hist The Stuai t 
JPapeis Coxe Walpole Boyer JPolitioal State 
of Great Britain [F S P ] 

George H (^ Oct 30, 1683, s June 11, 
1727, d Oct 25, 1760), was the son of George 
Louis, Elector of Hanover, afterwards George 
I of England, and the imfortunate Sophia of 
Zell In 1706 he became a peer of England, 
with the title of Duke of Cambridge He had 
married Carohne of Anspach In spite of hia 
laxit} of morals, he was much attached to his 
wife, and strongl} infl uencedby her He greatly 
distinguished himself at the battle of Ouden- 
arde (1708) Towards the end of 1713, the 
"Whig leaders proposed that his writ as Duke 
of Cambridge should be asked for in order that 
he might be present to thwart the designs of 
the mimstr} m favour of the Pretender* 
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Anne wds greatly offended, and althougli tlie 
wnt was issued, the measure was given up 
In 1714 he accompanied his father to 5^ng- 
land, and became Pnnce of Wales In 1716 
the smouldering quairel between th^ king 
and his son broke out into flame Thepiince 
insulted the Duke of Newcastle, who was 
present as proxy for the king at the chiisten- 
ing of the prince s eldest son Geoige was 
expelled from St James s, and his children 
taken under charge of the king He became 
popular with the nation, and openly raised 
the standard of opposition to the court and 
ministry It was impossible, howe\er, to 
Ignore his claims to the regency during his 
father’s absence from England In 1719 
Stanhope and Sun dei land introduced the 
Peerage Bill as a blow at his power when 
he should ascend the throne But the 
measure was thrown out by a large ma]onty 
in the Commons A formal reconciliation 
was effected by Walpole between the prmee 
and the king m 1720 In June, 1727, on the 
death of his father, George ascended the 
English throne His reign may be loughly 
divided into two parts (1) the peace peiiod to 
the fall of Walpole in 1742, and (2) the war 
period to the death of the king in 1760 For 
a little while it seemed as if Walpole had 
fallen Sir Spencer Compton was directed to 
form a ministr;^ , hut Walpole explained his 
Mews on foreign policy to the king he was 
supported hy the influence of the queen, and 
wnsely offered to increase the Civil List 
Accordingly , Walpole continued Prime Minis- 
ter, opposed by the Whig malcontents whom 
his lo\e of power had caused to desert 
him, and supported hy a bought ma 3 ority 
The difficulties with Spam were settled in 
Nov, 1729, by the Treaty of SeMlle, a 
defensive alliance between England, Spam, 
Prance, and eventually Holland English 
trade with South America was thus restored, 
and the Asiento eonflrmed to the South Sea 
Company*- The Empcior, finding himself 
deserted, joined with England, Holland, and 
Spam, in the second Tieaty of Vienna 
(March, 173 IL which practicallv confirmed 
the Ireaty of Seville In this \ear, Wal- 
pole, hy compelling Townshend, as leader of 
the Upper House, to i eject the Pension Bill, 
caused him to retire from the ministry 
For two years Walpole devoted himself to 
leforms at home In 1733 his excise on 
salt was followed up hy a proposal for 
i tax on wine and tobacco, and a system 
of warehousing to prevent fiauds on the 
the Customs Such was the unpopularity of. 
the measure that the mmistei w ts compelled 
to withdraw it Walpole kept aloof foomthe 
war which broke out in the following year 
between the Empire, and I rnnee and Spain 
Through the mediation of I ranee and Eng- 
land, the Definitive Peace of Vienna was 
eventually signed m the year 1738 The elec- 
tions of 1735 were stubbornly contested, hut 


Walpole retained his majority Bolinghroke 
retired to France, and the Prince of Wales 
assumed the leadership of the Opposition In 
1736 Edinburgh was agitated hy the Poiteous 
nots In 1737 a public quarrel broke out 
between George and his son on the suh 
ject of the prince’s jointure The ministry 
was victorious, hut the Opposition rallied 
round the pnnce at Norfolk House Shortly 
afterwards the death of the queen deprived 
George of a faithful wife, and Walpole of a 
true friend He retained, however, his in 
fluence over George The Opposition attacked 
the minister’s peace policy, the story of 
‘‘ Jenkms’s ear ” was brought up against 
him, and the king was eagei for war with 
Spam Failing to carry then motion against 
Walpole’s convention with that countiy, the 
Opposffxon seceded from the House Wal 
pole was, howfever, foiced to declare war 
(October, 1739), rather than resign, and at 
once the Jacobite hopes revived The ^pe- 
ditions to Spain were not successful In 1742 
the elections gave the government but a 
small majority, and, being defeated on the 
Chippenham Election Petition, Walpole re- 
signed A new mmistry, m which several 
of Walpole’s supporters had places, was 
formed under Wilmington, formerly Sir Spen 
cer Compton On the death of Wilmington, 
in the following year, Henry Pelham de 
feated Lord Bath, the rival candidate for the 
Premiership Europe was now menaced by*- 
the question of the Austrian Succession (q v ) 
Subsidies were promptly voted to Maria 
Theresa, and an army of 30,000 English and 
Hanoverians sent to the Low Countries The 
English fleet foiced the Neapolitan king to 
assume neutrality The battle of Dettingen 
(July, 1643), the last battle in which an Eng 
hsh kmg took part, and in which George dis- 
tinguished himself, resulted m a defeat of the 
French, after meff actual negotiations for 
peace England -joined Holland, Austria, 
Saxony, and Sardinia in the Treaty of 
Worms, Sept, 1743, for the maintenance of 
the Pragmatic Sanction A counter league, 
known as that of Frankfort, with France at 
its head, was soon formed The French now 
prepared an expedition under Marshal Saxe 
to invade England, and restore the Stuarts, 
hut a violent storm prevented the transports 
fiom saihng There was now a change of 
mimstry, Carteret being driven from office, 
and the Pelham administration established 
on a “ broad bottom ” The s\ stem of Ger- 
man subsidies was largely carried on The 
campaign m the Netherlands of 1745 termi 
nated in the defeat of Pontenoy The same 
year was rendered memorable in English 
annals by the invasion of Pnnce Charles 
Edward [ J acobites ] He defeated Cope at 
Prestonpans in September, and marched 
as far as Derby, to the great alarm of the 
government He then retreated into Scot- 
land, and won the battle of Falkirk near by 
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Stirling, but his army was cut to pieces at 
Oulloden, in April, 1746, and he escaped with 
difficulty to the Continent In the midst of 
this crisis the Pelhams, failing to procure 
the admission of Pitt to office, had resigned , 
but, on GrienviUe’s faibng to form a ministry, 
they returned to power, ha\ mg gained their 
point Abroad, the Duke of Cumberland’s 
campaign in the Netherlands was not success- 
ful At length the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(qv) brought the struggle to a close, the 
terms being a mutual restoration of con- 
quests (1748) Pelham thereupon intioduced 
an important financial measure, proposing to 
reduce the interest on the national debt to 
three per cent This was followed up bj the 
Eetorm of the Calendar m 1751, and two 
'V ears later by Hardwicke s Marriage Act A 
Bill for the Naturalisation of. Je^s Was car- 
ried, but popular sentiment necessitated its 
repeal The Wesleyans became numeious, 
and^xercised a reviving mfluence on religion 
In 1754, on the death of Pelham, the incom- 
petent Newcastle assumed the government 
“Now I shall have no more peace,” said 
G-eoige II A new war was breaking out with 
Fiance in India and Ameiica, and the Seven 
Years’ War was on the verge of beginning In 
1756 war began Minorca was captured bj the 
French owing to the weak conduct of Admiral 
Byng, and Newcastle, deserted by Fox, was 
obliged to resign Pitt failed to form a 
double ministry, until, bj- a coalition with 
Newcastle, the ministry was constituted 
which so gloiiously carried on the war Vigo 
rous measures were at once set on foot on the 
Continent Austria, France, and Eussia 
fought against England and Piussia The 
traditional policy of England was trul}. 
upset [Se'vejs Yelks’ War] A long series 
of expeditions kept up the fame of the 
Biitish arms The attack on Kochefort was 
unsuccessful, nor was the enterprise against 
Louisbourg, in America, attended with better 
results Fmalh, the Duke of Cumberland, 
be iten it Hastenbeck, and surrounded by the 
Fiench at Klobter-Se\ en, was compelled to 
capitulate In India, however, Clive had 
gained the great victorjr of Plassey In l7o8, 
Ferdinand of Brunswick was appointed 
commander in the place of Cumberland 
After his \ ictorj at Crefeld, a large bodj of 
tioops was sent to assist him The expeditions 
against Cherbourg and St Malo were pro- 
ductue of little result In America the 
English took Louisbourg, Fort Duquesne, and 
Ticonderoga The >ear 1769 was one of the 
most glorious in our history In Januarj, 
Goree, in Africa, was captured, in June, 
Guadaloupe In August Ferdinand of Biuns 

wick gained a great \ictory at Minden, and 
saved Hanover , in September Admiral Bos- 
cawen defeated the French ofi Lagos , in 
October, Wolfe died before Quebec , in 
November, Hawke defeated Conflans off 
Quiberon In India the siege of Madras was 


raised, and Coote took Wandewash The 
great victories ot Frederick, in the following 
year, may be said to ha\e concluded the wai 
At the moment of prosperity, George died 
suddenly on October 2o, 1760 Lord Stan- 
hope s estimate of his character is that 
“ he had scarcely one kingl} quality, except 
personal courage and justice A\aiice, the 
most unpnncel> of all passions sat unshrmed 
in the inmost recesses of his bosom 
Business he understood and transacted with 
pleasure Like his father, he was far too Hano- 
verian m his pohtics, nor wholly free from 
the influence of his mistresses But his reign 
of thiity-one years deserves this praise, thit 
It never once m\aded the rights of the nation, 
noi harshly enforced the prerogatives of the 
crown, that its last period was illumined b’y 
the glories of Wolfe and of Chatham and 
that it left the dj nasty secure the constitu 
tion imimpaired, and the people prosperous ” 

Stanhope Hist of England Leeky Hist of 
England iMhcaulay Essays Hervey, Memo i* 
of the Eeign of George II Dodmgton, Eiarg 
Horace Walpole Memoiis Waldegrave Me 
mow s Southey Ltfe of Wesley [S J L ] 

George III June 4, 1738, s Oct 
25, 1760, d Jan 20, 1820) was the sou of 
Frederick, Prmce of Wales, and the grand- 
son of George II His father died in 1751, 
leaving him to the care of his clever mother, 
a pnneess of Saxe Gotha, and of Lord Bute, 
by whom he was brought up in the Anti- 
Whig principles, set forth in Bolmgbroke’s 
Idea of I*at7 %ot K%ng After a lo\ e afl: nr with 
Lady Sarah Lennox, which was nipped in 
the bud, George married, in 1761, the Prin- 
cess Charlotte of Mecklenburg Strehtz Im 
mediately upon his accession, the king set 
himself to break the power of the Whig 
houses By the aid of the ‘ king’s friends,” 
Pitt was driven fiom power (1761), and his 
pohey reversed by the Peace of Paris (1763) 
The incompetence of Loid Bute, howe-ver, 
postponed the triumph of Toryism, and 
George was forced to submit to the obnoxious 
admimstrations of George Giemille (1763), 
and of Eockingham (1766; At length Pitt, 
now Earl of Chatham, who had broken with the 
Whigs, consented to come to the king’s rescue, 
but a neivous disorder soon forced him 
to retire, and the admimstmtion was con- 
tinued by the Duke of Grafton, the king all 
the while steadily pursuing his policv of 
breakmg up party ties, and so making su- 
preme the mfluence of the crown The pe’*- 
secution of Wilkes was made a personal 
question but the kmg was as yet popular, 
and the unconstitutional conduct of the 
government excited httle indignation outside 
London and Middlesex At last, m 1770, ten 
years after his accession, George found him 
self in a position to appoint Lord North 
Prime Minister, and for tweh e y ears personal 
government obtained in England, the Premier 
bemg nothing moie than a passi\e instiument 
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m tke kands of kis sovereign Tkev were 
years of disaster and disgrace At kome tke 
roval influence was used nnscrupnlously to 
fnrtker particular measures and to browbeat 
tke Opposition, appointments m tke army 
were tampered with, and tke business in Par- 
liament controlled Abroad, tke policy of 
coercing tke American colomes continued m 
jiccordance with the express wish of tke king, 
was at first extremely popular m England, 
nor did opinions begin to change until tke 
declaration of war had been followed by Bur 
goyne’s surrender at Saratoga, and by tke 
intervention of Prance in tke struggle (1778) 
Then North wished to resign m favour of 
Lord Chatham, but George declined to “ pos- 
sess the crown under shackles and by tke 
death of the great statesman in the following 
year, he was left free to carry on tke “ king’s 
war,” in spite of tke misgivings of tke Prime 
Minister, and the numerous resignations of 
his colleagues The storm was, however, 
gathering to a head, disaster followed dis- 
aster in America , at home tke sullen discon- 
tent of tke masses found expression in tke 
dangerous Gordon Riots , there was a strong 
demand for economical reform , Mr Dunnmg 
mo\ed kis famous resolutions against tke 
increasing influence of the crown George 
attempted to stave oj^ the mevitable by nego 
tiating through Lord Thurlow with tke Oppo- 
sition, but he was checkmated by tke sur- 
render of Com walks at Yorktown, and North 
resigned in March, 1782 Once more tke 
king was placed under the hateful thraldom 
of tke Whigs During Rockingham’s brief 
second mimstry, he was forced to consent to 
the acknowled^ent of American indepen 
dence, and though he found Lord Shelburne 
more pliable, tke powerful coahtion of Fox 
and North, formed in 1783, came into olfice 
with tke express determination to break tke 
ro\al authority George resolved to appeal 
to tke countr> against the government By 
a most unconstitutional use of kis person^ 
influence in tke House of Lords, he procured 
the re 3 ection of Pox’s East India Bill, minis 
ters were dismissed, and after Pitt, the new 
Prime Mmister, had roused tke enthusiasm of 
the nation by his gallant struggle against tke 
majority in the Commons, Parliament was 
dissolved in 1784, and tke elections resulted 
in tke complete victory of tke crown over tke 
Whig oligarchy For tke second time in tke 
reign tke king bad been able to override 
tke House of Commons, and he again found 
himself in possession of a long lease of power 
checked only by the fact that kis minister 
was not a mere servant hke Lord North A 
period of considerable material progress fol 
lowed, dunng which Pitt’s excellent admmis- 
tration gained for the crown muck popularity 
unchecked by the king’s well-known dislike 
to parliamentary reform It was, however, 
a time of muck miserj- to tke king, who was 
distressed by the irregulanties of kis sons. 


and who in 1789 became afflicted with that 
mental aberration of which symptoms had 
appeared soon after kis accession At first 
he was made considerably worse by the in 
capacity of tke court doctors, but under the 
skilful treatment of Dr WiUis he rapidly 
recovered, and on April 23 personally at- 
tended tke Thanksgiving Service at St Paul’s 
His popularity, which was partly due no 
doubt to tke distrust with which tke heir 
apparent was regarded, was at its height 
when tke outburst of tke French Revolution 
frightened even the greater pait of the Whig 
malcontents, as well as the mercantile and 
propertied masses, into lending their snppoit 
to the throne It was with the approval of the 
upper classes that the king and his minister 
entered ubon that course of repression of 
opinion TOick tended, more than anything 
else, to make tke lower orders espouse the 
new goap^ of democracy It is unnecessary 
to describe m detail Pitt’s splendid eflorte to 
keep together tke European coalition, which 
opposed suck a wavermg front to tke deter- 
mmed progress of tke French arms The 
burdens imposed upon the nation, added to 
the suflermgs produced b> bad harvests and 
depression of trade, rapidly made the war 
very unpopular, and with it tke king, who 
was assaulted by tke mob when he went to 
open Parliament for tke autumn session of 
1795 Nevertheless, the struggle continued, 
though Napoleon had appeared, and though 
tke victories won by Enghsk seamen could 
not atone for tke defeats experienced by Con- 
tinental generals In 1800 a lunatic named 
Hatfield made an unsuccessful attempt to 
shoot tke king Once more England s weak- 
ness was Ireland’s opportunity, and Pitt 
wished to stave off rebellion bj emancipating 
the Catholics Tke king refused to agree to 
such a measure, alleging that it would be a 
violation of tke coronation oath, and finding 
tke minister determined he was forced to 
accept his resignation (March, 1801) The 
shock to George was so great that it brought 
on a fresh attack of insanity, from which 
however, he soon recoveied Pitt’s suc- 
cessor was Addington, who was a second 
North m point of subservience , he was en- 
abled to conclude the shortlived Peace o± 
Amiens m March, 1802, but few believed it 
to be real, least of all tke kmg War was 
again declared in May, 1803, and it was 
while he was urging forwaid with the utmost 
zeal the preparations that were being made 
to resist the French invader, that the king 
became once more a prey to madness He 
rallied to discover that both the people and 
Parliament were weary of the incapacity of 
Addington, and clamourmg for the return of 
Pitt to power Negotiations were opened , Pitt 
wi^ed to form a mimstry on a broad basis, but 
the king declined to admit Fox, whom he 
personally disliked, and a government was 
at length created of a completely Torj coloui 
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It carried on th.e struggle against Napoleon 
with indifferent success unt4 1806, when 
Pitt died, the news of the victory of Trafalgar 
being insufficient to rescue him from the 
dejection caused by the defe^ of Austerhtz 
Again the king was forced to have reoour^se 
to the Opposition, and, sorely agamst his wiU, 
was compelled to accept Fox and Grenville 
as leaders of a wide “Mmistry of All the 
Talents ” 

Grenville, weakened by the death of Fox, 
attempted to brmg forward the Catholic 
claims again, in the form of a small measure 
for the relief of officers in the arm’v and navy 
It was about to become law, when the kmg, 
alarmed by the resignation of Lord B^iuouth 
(Addington), and encouraged by the promise 
of the Duke of Portland to form a govern- 
ment suitable to his wishes, called upon the 
ministers to drop the bill They obhyed, but 
at the same time drew up a minute reserving 
th^ right to revive the question This 
George desired them to withdraw, and to give 
him a written engagement that they would 
never offer him any advice upon the subject 
of Cathohc concession With great propriety 
they dechned to give any such pledge , they 
were promptly dismissed and replaced by a 
minisfiry nominally led by the Duke of Port- 
land, and really by Mr Spencer Perceval 
A dissolution resulted once more in the 
national ratification of the sovereign’s uncon 
stitutional action (1807) This was the king’s 
final triumph The ministry, of which Spencer 
Perceval became the head m 1809, was sup- 
ported by too large a majority to be over- 
thrown by any amount of blundenng m its 
dealmgs with America, and gained some 
credit from the accidental discovery of the 
talents of Welhngton in Spain In 1811 
the reign came, to all mtents and purposes, 
to an end The health of George III , which 
had been gravely affected by the failure of 
the Duke of York in the Walcheren expedi- 
tion, broke down after the death of the 
Prmcess Amelia, and he became hopelessly 
insane For nme more years he lingered on 
mad, bhnd, and melancholj- but the glories of 
the Penmsular War and of Waterloo, as well as 
the social misery that followed the downfall 
of Napoleon, have little to do with a king 
who, if in full mental vigour would certainly 
have identified himself with the praise, and 
would not have shrunk from his share of the 
blame 

It IS impossible to give an exhaustive list of 
the authorities for this long and importaut leign 
The general histone*^ are those of Lord Stanhope 
(to 1783) of Mr Lechy of Massey (1745—180^3) 
and of Harriet; Martineau (from 1800) For con 
stitutional history see Sir E May s Cmst H(sb 
There are many good biographies of great states 
men e q , Pitt by Lord Stanhope and Tomlme 
Chatham by Thackeray Sheltwi nf> by Lord E 
Fitzmaunce Fon, by Earl Bussell , The Faily 
Hist of Fox by Mr G- O Trevelyan Perceval 
by Ml Spencer Walpole Bn^he by Mr John 
Morley, Canmnq by Bell and Stapleton Of 
memoirs, correspondence* &c , the most im 


portant are those of JSorace Walpole and Hock 
ingham the Grenville Pape'i s the Auckland Coi 
respondence^ Buckmgham s M&movrs oft^ Court 
and Cabinets of Geot ge III Tesse, Memoirs of the 
Life and Beign of George III Malmesbury’s 
Correspondence the Comwalhs Con e^ondence 
Correspondence between the King and North (pub 
1867) See also the Letters of Junius Burke, 
Forks Brougham Histoncal SI etch The An 
nual Register Cobbett s Parliamentary Eist 

[L C S] 

George IV (3 Aug 12, 1762, s Jan 
29, 1820 j d Jaji 26, 1830) was born 
upon the forty-seventh anni-versaiy of the 
accession of the house of Brunswick The 
education which his parents gave him was of 
so strict and dull a kind that it would ha^ e 
caused any hoy of spirit to revolt The 
coldness and tedium of his father’s court 
developed quickly the worst side of the 
prmce s character At twenty he fell des- 
perately m lo\e with a Mrs Fitz-Herbert, 
whom he privately married, a marnage void by 
reason of the Roj al Marriage Act , if it had 
not been, it would have cost George the throne, 
as Mrs Fitz-Herbert was a Roman Cathohc 
On his attainmg twenty-one his father had 
settled on him £60,000 a >ear , the revenues 
of the Duchy of Cornwall amounted to 
£12,000, and Parliament voted him £30,000 
to start with, and the same amount to pay off 
his debts Within a year his debts amounted 
to £160,000 The kmg added £10,000 to his 
allowance, which only served to encourage 
his reckless extravagance In the hope that 
it might come into power and so help him, 
he aUied himself closely with the Whig 
party, which his father hated The action 
of Fox in 1788 with regard to the Regency 
Bill raised his hopes of improvmg his 
position , but they were disappointed by the 
king’s recovery The Whigs were evidently 
a broken reed to lean upon, and Pitt with 
mexorable coldness refused to help him m 
any way The prmce was thus thrown back 
on bis fathei , and the king msisted on his 
marnage He was engaged in coimtless 
mtngues, and to settle down into wedlock 
was utterl;^ distasteful to him Yet it was 
his only chance of clearing himself from his 
embarrassments and m 1795 Parhament 
•ondertook to discharge his debts, which 
amounted to £6i0,000, on his marnage with 
Pnncess Carolme of Brunsv ick whom George 
III had selected as an eligible wife for his 
son The pnnce was drunk when he married 
her, and before nine months passed by, had 
openly separated from her, to return to his 
old habits of vice and profligacy The pnnce 
continued to affect an attachment to the 
Whags and their pohtical principles, and in 
the meantime Ined the life of a reckless 
debauchee, daj by day disgusting his fnends 
by his faithlessness, and alienating the people s 
affections by the unconcealed profligacy of hia 
hfe In 1803 Addington’s government had 
the boldness to procure an addition of £60,000 
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to his income In. 1811 he found himself 
3ompeIled to accept the regency on terms 
wrhich he did his best to have modified But 
Ins conduct had disgusted his best friends, the 
Whigs, who now began to see him in his 
true colours Finding that nothing was to be 
got from them, he deseited them m a moment, 
accepted the regency on the terms proposed, 
and retained Perceval as Piime Minister 
His heartle&s conduct to his daughter, the 
Princess Charlotte, increased his unpopularity 
He kept her in absolute bondage till long 
after the period when most girls aie thought 
fit to enjoy the gaieties of hfe , and, when she 
refused to accept the Prince oi Oiange, whom 
the Begent had, for his own selfish reasons, 
chosen as a husband for her, she was again 
relegated to the same course of treatment 
But the people dev oted all the loyalty , 
which they were prepaied to give to any 
decent monarch, to the piunce&s, and were 
overwhelmed with grief when she died, 
shortly aftei her marriage with Prince 
Leopold of Oobuig In 1817 the feeling of 
the people made itself felt by publicly insult- 
ing the Regent on his way hack fiom opening 
Parliament The result of the outiage at 
the tune was meiely the adoption by tho 
ministry of repressive measures, and an even 
bitterer hatied of the Regent among the 
people, which was destined to he brought to a 
head soon after his father’s death, when he 
acceded to the thione, by his prosecution oi 
the queen (1820) Geoige was anxious to 
obtain a divoice from his wife He had set 
spies to watch her, and they had got up a 
case against her Whether the queen was 
guilty or not the nation cared little , their 
feeling was that they would never tolerate 
the king’s divoice from a woman who, if she 
had shpped, had been driven into error hy his 
own brutality The mmistry was compelled 
to abandon the case, and the queen’s death 
ended the matter "W ithout his father’s virtues 
George IV had as narrow-minded a honor 
of change as the old king himself Foi In- 
nately for the country he had not the moial 
strength, or even the obstinate courage, which 
had enabled George III always to gain his 
point In deference to the king s conscientious 
scruples Pitt had consented to waive the 
Cti thoho question The notion of conscientious 
scruples infiuencing George IV was nothmg 
^ort of ludicrous He too, however, refused 
to submit, whereupon Peel and the Duke of 
Wellington offered their resignations They 
were accepted, but before the next day the 
king had reflected that it was impossible for 
hiTn to form another ministry, and that his 
father’s old threat of retiring to Hanover 
would be onlyj^ too gladly received by the 
nation he surrendered and wrote to them 
a note begging them to remain in ofl8.ee, and 
allowing them to have their own way Little 
more than a vear after this event he diea, 
“the victim to a complication of diseases, 


which had made his later years miserable ” 
Mr Walpoi^has shortly summed up the 
character of George IV “ He was a bad son, 
a bad husband, a bad fathei, a bad subject, 
j. bad monarch, and a bad friend ” The only 
merit which the historian can attribute to 
him IS faint praise of the most damning kind 
it is that his vices, his unpopularity, and his 
weakness did more to advance the cause of 
reform than all the piety, religion, and con- 
scientiousness of his father 

Lord Malmesbury Memoirs G Eose Diai v 
The Londoudeiiy Coiiesponden e Eitzgerald s 
Lije oj George IV Lord Cob bester l)iai (/ 
Duke of Buckirigbam Mem of the Coui t of the 
Regency Stapleton Geoige Canning and his 
Times Jesse Mem oj George III Eldon sii/a 
Peel s Memoirs Yonge Life of Loi d Liverpool 
Walpole s E/iylajid om. i^^i5 Alison Hist of 

Emopii [W R S] 

Geor^a [Colonies, American ] 

Ge^rbearoi, The Battle oe (1080), was 
fought between Wilham the Conqueior andf^s 
eldest son Robert, who, aided b> the French 
king, sought to establish himselt as Duke oi 
Normandy Ihe action was a shght one, and 
Rebel t having unhorsed and wounded his 
fathei, expiessed penitence for his rebellion, 
and a reconciliation was effected 

Germanstown, The Battle op (Oct 4, 
1777), fought between Washmgton and Lord 
Howe at Germanstown, on the Schuylkill 
River, north of Philadelphia The English 
held Germanstown to protect Philadelphia, 
which they had recently occupied Washing 
ton attacked them with great success at the 
first outset, hut a panic seized his raw and 
disorganised army, and they fled, leaving the 
Enghsh in possession of the town 
Bancroft Gordon 

Germauus, St {d 448), was Bishop 
of Auxerre, and is said to have been invited 
over to Biitain to combat Pelagianism This 
he successfully did, and converted to Chris- 
tianity those British tribes which still re- 
mained heathen Encouraged hy him the 
Britons won a bloodless victory ovei the com- 
bmed Piets and Saxons knov\ n as the Alleluia 
Victory (q v ) The best date for his visit to 
Britain is ap 429 The dedication oi 
several churches m Wales and Cornwall to him 
attests the memory of his visit 

Bede Mist Eccles i , ch xx , Constantins 
S Germain Vita 

Gertruydenberg, The Conference 
AT (1710), was an unsuccessful attempt to 
hrmg the War of the Spamsh Succession to a 
close The seat of the negotiations, which 
were begun on the side of France, was 
moved from the Hague to Gertruy denberg, 
a village at the mouth of the Waal The 
Dutch demanded that the terms of the pre- 
vious vear, viz , the resignation of the whole 
of the Spanish succession and the restoration 
of Newfoundland to England, should he 
enforced, with the teznble condition that 
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Louis should assist in ejecting his grandson 
from Spain This the French kjipig declined, 
although he ottered a monlmly subsidy 
towards def laying the expenses of the allies 
Although this point was wai\ed, the oppo- 
sition ot Austria and Sa\o> to these terms oi 
peace necessitated the continuation ot the ^ 
war [SiANisH SLCCLssIO^, Wab op the ] 

Stanhope Reign of (^ueen Anne Wyon Rtign 
oj Queen Anne 

Gervase of Canterbury as a monk 
of Christ Chuich, who wiote a Chiomcle of 
the Kings of England, 1122 — 1200, and a 
history of the Archbishops of Canteibuij 
down to Hubert Walter (120o) Gervase is 
a laborious and trustwoith;y wiiter 

Gervase of Tilbury, an histopan of 
the thirteenth centui;^, whose CaHer as a 
wandeiing scholar is ^eT^y interesting, was 
for some time in the ser\ice of Otto lY , and 
was made Marshal of the Kingdom of Arles 
bj Ihm Bale gives a long catalogue of his 
wiitings, but the onl\ one published and of 
impoitance is De Ohi6 Imps) lal thus 

Gesitb (companion) was the old English 
word toi the Latm comes Tacitus gives us 
a description of the prinutive coimtatus of the 
old Geiman king The comites were his per- 
sonal dependants, fighting his battles, li\ing 
m his house, and wholly occupied in his 
service The position was co^etod b} the 
most noble j outh of Germany As the 
eomitatus reappears m England, the increased 
dignitj of the king has immeasurabl} in 
Cl eased the distance between him and his 
companions in arms He now gi'v cs dignitj 
and impoitance to his followers The gesith 
becomes the thegn the companion the sei- 
vant The ro^al gesiths aie strongl) maiked 
out from the gesiths of the ealdoiman or 
bishop, who are merelj his retaineis or wards 
Ultimate!} large grants of folkland reward 
the services of the faithful thegn [Thegn ] 
A new nobilit} of ser\ ice ultimately de\ elops 
fiom the eomitatus Extinct on the Contment, 
the eomitatus becomes in England a chief 
source of feudalism The luisca) U of Canute 
reproduce the earliei gesiths of the heptarchic 
kings The gesith cundman was a man in 
the rank of a gesith, and ennobled by his 
service 

Glossary to Sohmid s Gesetze Tacitus Gei- 
manm Stulibs Const Jlist Kemble Salons in 
England 

Gesta Stepbaui is the work of an un- 
known author, and embraces the period from 
1135 to 1180 It IS evidentl} the work of a 
contemporary, and is -v er} interesting for the 
picture it afiords of the anarchy of Stephen s 
reign 

GbilzaiS, The, are inhabitants of the 
province 1} ing to the north east of Candahar 
The} are a fine muscular race, expert in the 
use of the musket, sword, and knife, and 


characterised b} an intense feiocity of dis- 
position, the result of centuries of rapme and 
petty warfare They have been the most 
resolute opponents of every mvader, and 
have never submitted to the rulers of Cabul 
or Candahar, but have continued with per- 
fect impunity their hereditarj profession of 
lev} mg black-m4,il on all who traversed their 
mountains 

Malleson Afghanistan 

Gbuzni, The Siege of (Jan 21, 1839) 
This gieat foi tress was stiong by nature and 
b} art, surrounded b} a will sixty or sevent} 
feet high and a wet ditch During the English 
invasion of Afghamstan it was garrisoned 
by 3,000 men commanded b} H}der Khan, 
the son of Dost Mahomed The English 
battermg tram had been left behind, and it 
was impossible to bieak the walls with the 
few SIX- and nme-pounders which had accom- 
panied them A nephew of Dost Mahomed, 
however, foi a large biibe, turned traitoi and 
gave an accurate desciiption of the condition 
and character of the defences It was deter- 
mined to blow up the gate, and then rush 
into the foi tress Kine hundred pounds of 
powder, packed in bags, weie convened undei 
cov er of daikness to the gate and successful!} 
exploded The massive gate was shivered, 
and masses of masonrj fiew m all diiections 
Colonel Dennie of the 13th Light Infantr} 
rushed m with the storming pait} over the 
debns, and drov e b ick the encm} w ho were 
histily assembhng behind the bieath, and a 
moital struggle ensued which lasted some 
hours At daw n of dav , how ever, the British 
ensign floated over the citadel of Ghuzni, 
which was thus won with a loss of 180 killed 
and wounded, of whom eighteen were ofideers 
[Afghan Wahs ] 

Ann Reg Kaye Afghan War 

Gibbet I^xitts was a camp of the Irish 
rebels in 1798, on the Cuiragh oi racecouise 
near that place Sir James Duf£ advanced 
on it from Limerick, and the gariison 
offered to surrender, but by some accident a 
gun was discharged, and the troops, fearing 
treachei}, charged with the bajonet, and 
kiHed 350 of the rebels (May 26, 1798) 

Gibraltar, a promontorj at the entrance 
to the Mediterranean, is situated m the 
Spamsh province of Andalusia The natural 
stiength of the position — ^it is, m fact, the 
key of the Mediterranean — attracted attention 
at a very early date From 712 to the 
begmning of the fourteenth centuiy it was 
m the hands of the Saracens, b} whom it 
was again retaken from the Spaniards, in 1333 
In 1410 the rock was taken b} the Moorish 
Kmg of Granada, and in 1462 fell mto the 
hands of the Spamards, by whom it was 
formally annexed, 1502 In 1704 a com- 
bmed English and Dutch fleet, under Sir 
George Kooke, compelled the governor, the 
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Marqms de Salines, to surrender, and Gibraltar 
has ever since remained in the possession o± 
the Enghsh, sustaining a well-conducted 
siege in I7O0 In 1713 it was formally ceded 
to Great Britain b} the Treatj of Utiecht 
Many attempts have been made by the 
Spaniards to recover so important a position 
In 1718 Stanhope was almost induced to 
surrender what he regarded as of httle value 
and an insuperable obstacle to peace with 
Spain In 1720 a pi ejected attack, under 
the Marquis of Leda, came to nothing, and 
m 1727 the Count de la Torres and 20,000 
men also failed to take the rock In 17o7 
Pitt was willing to surrender the rock i£ the 
Spaniards would help m the recapture of 
Minorca from the French, but they per- 
severed in neutrality, and m 1761 joined the 
Family Compact largely in consequence of 
the desire to win it back The most famous 
siege of Gibraltar was one lasting from 1779 
to 1783, by a combined force of Spaniards 
and French, which was successfully with 
stood by the English under General Elhot, 
afterwards Lord Heathfield, a siege almost un- 
paralleled in the annals of ancient or modem 
warfare The English v ere more than once 
reinforced or revictualled by sea, but the 
investment continued, and a very severe 
bombardment and powerful floating batteries 
were tried in vain against it The possession 
of Gibraltar gives England a commanding 
attitude at the Atlantic entrance of the 
Mediterranean, which enables it to dispense 
with the continued presence of a large man 
time force on that sea The administration 
is in the hands of a mihtary'' governor As 
a “ free port ” Gibraltar is the seat of ex- 
tensive smugghng 

Martin British Colonies Bnnkwater Siege of 
Gib'ialta ‘1 Prescott Fe'idinand and Isabella 
Stanhope, Beign of Queen Anne 

G- 1-ffa.y dj William {d 1129), was Chan- 
cellor under William I , William II , and 
Henry I , and held the office no less than 
five times During Henr\ s quarrel with 
Anselm he was nominated to the see of Wm- 
chester, but refusmg to be consecrated except 
by the archbishop, he was deprived of lus 
office and banished (1103) The dispute 
between Anselm and the kmg having at 
length been settled, Giffard was consecrated 
in 1107 He introduced the Cistercians into 
England, and was m many ways a great 
benefactor to the Church 

Grfford, Gilbeet {d 1590), a Jesuit, dunng 
the reign of Ehzabeth, “ dexteious, subtle, 
-and many-tongued,’’ was induced to turn 
traitor to his friends by Walsingham’s bribes 
The treasonable correspondence of the Queen 
of Scots passed through his hands for de- 
livery and copies were fiiken by him, and sent 
at once to Walsmgham By this means the 
Babmgton conspiracy was discovered, and the 
details of every Cathohe plot made known to 


the ministers almost as soon as conceived He 
went to Pans after the airest of the Babmgton 
conspirators, and died there 

Gilbert, Sik Hompheey (b 1539, d 1683), 
a half brother of Sir Walter Ealeigh and 
nephew of Catherine Ashley , by whom he was 
intioduced to the notice of Queen Elizabeth, 
first distmguished himself as a soldier in the 
expedition to Havre, 1563, and, subsequently, 
was made Governor of Munster In the Parlia- 
ment of 1571 Sir Humphiey, as member for 
Plymouth, supported the royal prerogative 
against the attacks of the Wentworths, four 
years later he published his discourse to piove 
a passage by the North-West to Cathaia and 
the East Indies In 1678, having obtained 
from Ehzabeth a patent empowering him to 
take possession of any unappropriated lands he 
might discover, he sailed to North America, 
but returned without accomplishing anything 
In 1583 he again set out on a voyage of 
discovery, and took possession of Newfcftind 
land, but whilst on his return was lost with 
all his crew He has been described as “the 
worthiest man of that age ” 

Hakluyt, Itvem oj^ BaUigh, Wood, Aihenoe 
Oxonienses, ed Bhss 

Gilbert, Lord of Galloway {d 1185), was 
the son of Fergus On the capture of 
WiUiam the Lion at Alnwick (1174), he at 
once raised the standard of revolt in Galloway, 
in conjunction with Uchtied, his brother, 
whom he subsequent!} murdered On 
WiUiam’s release, a sort of reconciliation 
was effected, though, m 1184, we jflnd 
Gilbert harrying the Lothians 

Gildas (6 616 P d 670 ?) is said to have 
been bom m the year of the battle of Mount 
Badon, and to have become an ecclesiastic 
In 550 he retired to Armorica, but is said to 
have returned to Britain, and to have spent 
the latter years of his life at Glastonbury 
He wrote a work entitled De Bxcidio %tan- 
mtB, which is our sole contemporary authority 
for the Saxon conquest of Britain The period 
that it embraces extends from the Roman 
conquest to the year 560, but it is only for 
the latter part that the work is of any 
original value It is rather a piece of wild 
and exaggerated declamation enforced by 
historical examples than a real history It 
contains few facts, and those obscuiely or 
rhetorically put Gildas has been published 
by the English Historical Society, and in 
the Monumenta JELi^torica JBritanmca A trans- 
lation of his work will be found in Bohn’s 
Antique lan L%h ary 

Gillespxe, George (5 1613, e? 1648), a 
prominent minister in Scotland, one of the 
leaders of the opposition to Charles I and 
Episcopahanism, was appointed one of the 
four representatives of the Scotch Church at 
the Westminster Assembly, in which he took 
a very prominent part He was Moderator 
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of the General Assembly m the year of his 
death His vigorous writmgs aU upheld strong 
Presbyterianism 

Gilpin, Bernard (h 1517, d 1583), rector 
of Houghton-le Spring, was descended from 
a good Westmoreland family, and educated 
at Oxford In early life of conservative 
religious views, he j et accepted the changes 
of Edward VI , and preached before that 
monarch But he left England for some 
time for theological study on the Continent, 
and returning, was made by his uncle Tun- 
staU — restored to his bishopric of Durham by 
Mary — ^rectoi of Houghton-le-Spnng Ar- 
rested on a charge of heresy, the opportune 
death of Mary left him in safety He refused 
Elizabeth’s oner of the bishopric of Carlisle, 
and laboured at Houghton till his death 
His piety, zeal, hospitahty, and hberahty 
made him a model parish priest, and a bright 
example of practical rehgion amidst the and 
controversies of a period of revolution 

Carleton, Life oj Chilpin, m Wordsworths 
JEcclesiastical Biog'i a^Tiy 

Gilroy, son of GiUemartin, aided Thomas, 
natural son of Alan of Galloway, to mate an 
attempt to seize Galloway (1233) Defeated 
with great loss by Macintagart, Earl of Boss, 
Gilroy and Thomas made a second attempt in 
the following j ear Overwhelmed by num- 
bers, however, they laid down their arms, and 
after a bnef imprisonment recovered their 
hberty 

Gin Act, The (1736), was proposed by 
Sir Joseph Jelcyll, in order to check the 
drunkenness of the lower orders He ad- 
vocated a prohibitive duty ot 20s on every 
gallon sold bj’’ retail, and £50 yearly for a 
licence to everv retailer The measure was 
disliked by Walpole, who inserted a clause 
that £70,000 should be granted to the king 
to compensate him for the consequent diminu- 
tion of the Civil List The Act was repealed 
in 1743, it being found that, though no 
hcence was obtained and no duty paid, gm 
was publicly sold m the streets and a new 
biU was framed, by which “ a small duty per 
gallon was laid on spirits at the still head, 
and the price of hcences reduced to 20s” 
Although the bill was vigorously attacked 
by Hervey and Chesterfield m the Lords, it 
passed by a large majority 

Gipsies in England The gipsies 
first appeared in England in 1514, and m 
Scotland rather earlier In 1631 an Act 
banished them from England, and in 1541 
from Scotland, under pain of death Henry 
VIII , as a milder measure, shipped some 
gipsies to Norway A statute of 1662 made 
intercourse even with gipsies felony , and, in 
1592, five men were hung at Durham “for 
being Egyptians ” Not till 1783 was the 
Act of 1692 repealed In Scotland, there are 
cases of executions of gipsies for no other 


crime than their ongm in 1611 and 1636 
But the treatment of those unlucky wanderers 
was mild in England as compared with the 
Continent 

Bncyclopcedia Britannica, art * Gipsies 

Giraldus Cambreusis (5 U47,d 1220) 
was the hterarj^ name of Gerald de Barry, the 
most famous writer and literarj adventurer of 
his age Closely connected with the Norman 
families who had conquered South Wales, the 
nephew of the conquerors of Ireland, and the 
granddaughter of Nesta, the “ Helen of 
Wales,” Giraldus was bom at his fathei s 
castle of Manorbier near Tenby A younger 
son, he was destined for the Church, and was 
educated at St David s under the ej e ot his 
uncle the bishop After a briUiant career at 
the nsing umversit) of Pans, Giraldus be- 
came Archdeacon of Biecon m 1172 He 
plunged with characteristic ardour mto a 
long senes of quarrels with his flock, he 
reformed the irregular pajunent of tithes, 
informed against the married clergy, and in 
1176 peisuaded the chapter of St Davids 
to make him his uncle s successor to that see 
The disfavour of Henry II annulled the 
election, and Gerald in disgust went back to his 
studies at Pans , but for the rest of his hfe to 
become Bishop of St David’s was the steady 
object of his ambition, though his efforts to 
obtain that end were uniformly fruitless 
Appomted admimstrator of the see by the 
aichbishop in 1184, he was sent to Ireland as 
chaplain to John, son of Henry II , and, after 
rejectmg Irish bishoprics, wnting his Topo 
giaphy of h eland, returned in 1188 to 
accompan;^ and chronicle Archbishop Bald- 
win’s crusading itinerary of Wales He 
kept about the court till 1192, was again 
elected to St David’s and defeated after 
five >ears of litigation in 1203, and spent the 
last seventeen years of his hfe m the retire- 
ment of mortified ambition As lUustiatmg 
the life of a Norman settler m Wales, a 
scholar, an ecclesiastic, and a courtier, Gerald’s 
career is of extreme interest, and his own 
copious accounts of his doings give us ample 
if untrustworthy materials for its study As 
the historian of the Conquest of h eland, 
and the compiler of the Itinerary of Wales, 
he has given us a more vivid idea of these 
countries than any other mediaeval writer 
But Gerald, though clever and quick-sighted, 
was quite unscrupulous, both in his hterary 
and clerical careers 

Tbe works of Giraldus Camhreusis are printed 
m the Bolls Senes (7 vols ), with introductions 
by J S Brewer There are lives of Gerald m 
Jones and jPreeman s Stator y of St David* a in 
vol 1 of Brewei s edition of his works , and by 
Sir B 0 Hoare who has translated the Jiine- 
rariv/m Cam5i ta j“^ P T 3 

Gung {d 896), the son of Dungal, was 
associated wuth Eocha, son of Bun, m the 
government of the Pictish kingdom (878 — 
889), and afterwards with Donald, till 896 
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He IS the hero of many stories, which, rest, 
however, for the most part on slight authority 
He IS said to ha-ve freed his country from the 
Danish yoke, to have over-run Lothian, and 
to have suh;jugated Ireland , while, in con- 
sideration of certain privileges conferred on 
the monks of St Andrew s, he has been called 
** the Liberator of the Scottish Church ” 

Skene, Celtic Scotland 

Gisors, The Treaty oe (1113), between 
Henr} I and Louis VI of France, bj which 
Louis resigned his claims of overlordship 
over Britannj , Belesme, and Maine, and 
practically gave up William Chto 

Giustuiiaxil A noble Venetian family, 
one of whom was Venetian ambassador in 
the early part of Henry VIII ’s reign, and 
from whose despatches, as usual with his 
class, much is to be learnt of the history of 
that time 

Gladstone, William Ewart {b 1809), 
the son of Sir J Gladstone, a Liverpool 
merchant, was born in that citj, and edu- 
cated at Eton, and Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he took a double first and a senior 
studentship He enteied Pailiament in 1832 
as member for Newark, in the Tory and 
High Church interest, and as nominee of 
the Duke of Newcastle He soon distm- 
guished himself as an orator In 183o Peel 
made him a Junior Lord of the Treasury 
m his short hved administration In 1841 
he was made by Peel Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade and Master of the Mint, 
an office which he exchanged for the Colonial 
Secretaryship, on the eve of the Repeal 
of the Corn Laws Rejected by Newaik for 
his adhesion to Free Trade, he was returned 
for Oxford TJmver&ity Peel’s mmistry soon 
fell, and Mr Gladstone, like all the other 
Peelites, atoned for his fidelity to his leader 
by exclusion from office for several years 
They (the Peelites) could hold office neither 
unaer Whigs nor Tones He utihsed his 
leisure in hterary activity and in the study 
ot the Italian question In 1852 the hybnd 
ministry of Lord Aberdeen came into power, 
and Mr Gladstone was made Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Dnven into resignation by 
Iklr Roebuck’s motion, and the disasters of 
the Crimean War, he accepted from Lord 
Derby, in 18o8, the post of Lord Com- 
missioner to the Ionian Islmds, and recom- 
mended their union with Greece, which was 
effected In 18o9 he was again Chancellor 
of the Exchequer under Lord Palmerston 
A senes of famous budgets established his 
reputation as a financier His now avowed 
Liberalism led to his rejection at Oxford in 
1865, and he was returned for South-west 
Lancashire The death of Lord Palmerston 
was the beginning of more stirring times 
Mr Gladstone now became leader of the 
House of Commons, and introduced the 


Reform Bill of 1866, which led to the defeat 
of the government, but the Irish Church 
agitation soon brought them back into office 
Mr Gladstone lost his Lanca'«hire seat, 
finding another, however, at Greenwich In 
December, 1868, he became Premier of the 
ministry which disestablished the Irish 
Church, passed the first Land Act, reformed 
the army, and abolished religious tests in 
the Universities Resigning in 1874, Mi 
Gladstone was out ot office until 1880 
Withdi awning for a time fiom the leadership 
of his party, he displayed great literal y 
activity in many directions In 1880 he 
le&umed office as head of a new Liberal 
administration 

Barnett Smith Life of Gladstone 
GlamiSy Lady, a sister of the Earl of 
Angus, Window of John Lyon, Lord of 
Glamis, and wife of Campbell of Kepneith, 
was burnt at Edinburgh, 1537, on a charge 
of conspiring to poison James V aifd to 
restore the Douglases to their former power 
m Scotland 


Glamorgan Treaty, The Charles I , 
in 1644, unable to turn the Cessation to the 
advantage he had expected, and Ormonde 
being unwillmg to grant more to the 
Catholics, sent Lord Herbert, son of the 
Marquis of Worcester, to Ireland, creating 
him at the same time Earl of Glamorgan, and 
promising him the dukedom of bomerset 
He was entrusted with a commission sealed 
with the kings private signet, dated March 
12th, 1644, at Oxford, authorising him to 
grant all the Catholics might demand, if they 
would send over 10,000 men to his aid 
Glamorgan amved at Kilkenny in 1646, and 
concluded a public and a seciet treaty with 
the Catholics By the first the demands that 
a Catholic deputation had made at Oxford in 
1644 were granted These were the aboli- 
tion of the Catholic disabilities of Poy nings’ 
Law, a general amnesty, and a period of 
hmitation for all inquiries into the titles of 
land The secret treaty granted to the 
Catholics the public exercise of their lehgion 
m all churches not actually m possession of 
the btate Church, in return, 10,000 men 
under Glamorgan were to join the king in 
England, and two thirds of the church 
revenues were to be set aside to provide for 
their pay This secret treaty was discoveied 
among the papers of the Catholic Archbishop 
of Tuam, on his repulse from before Shgo 
After this discovery, Januaiy 29, 1646, the 
king sent a mes&age to the two Houses, 
denying that Glamorgan had any such 
powers , he wrote to Ormonde in the same 
strain There can be no doubt, however, 
that Glamorgan only fulfilled the king s 
instructions 
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statesman, and admimstrator of Henry II ’s 
reign In 1174 he did more than anyone 
else to save the north from the revolt of 
feudal barons and the Scottish invasion He 
succeeded Eichard de Lucy as Justiciar in 
1180, and continued in o&ce till Henrj’a 
death Richard I displaced him from ofhce 
and kept him in prison until he had paid the 
enormous fine of £15,000 This was the end 
of his career As an author GlanviU s 
treatise Be Legihus et Consuetudimbus AngUee, 
seems to have been composed about 1181 It 
IS of great importance as the earliest treatise 
on English law, and throws much light on 
many reforms of Henry II , of which other- 
wise we should know very httle It has 
been printed more than once, and critical 
extracts are to be found in Stubbs’s Seleet 
Charter s 

Glasgfow owes its ongm to the ^establish- 
ment of a church by Kentigern, the apostle 
of Strathclyde in the sixth century, which 
became the seat of a bishopnc The town 
which grew up round the see was in the 
domam of the bishop) In 1450 Bishop 
Turnbull founded the university In 1491 
the see was made an archbishopric Alone 
of the Scotch cathedrals the church survi\ ed 
the Reformation In 1638 a famous Geneial 
Assembly at Glasgow accepted the Co\ enant 
The Treaty of Union first gave Glasgow im- 
portance as a port, by openmg to Scotland 
the colonial trade Since then the town has 
rapidly increased It rivalled Bristol m the 
tobacco trade, and, when that was diverted by 
the American War of Independence, Glasgow 
industry took new channels At last Glas- 
gow became the great manufacturing centre 
of Scotland, while the improvement of the 
Clyde made it the first port 

Glassites, The, were members of a 
Scotch sectarian body, that originated 
about 1730, when its leader, John Glass, was 
driven from his parish by the General As- 
sembly for a heresy on the kmgdom of Christ 
Glass taught the “ voluntary principle ” for 
the first time in Scotland, and his system of 
church government was practically congre- 
gational Robert Sandeman, one of Glass s 
followers, gave another name to the sect and 
distinguished it by his doctrine of faith as 
bare behef of the bare truth” The pubhc 
worship of this small sect is of a pecuhar 
character 

Glastonbury Abbey is perhaps the 
only religious foundation in England which 
has kept up its existence fiom Roman times 
Dismissing the lable of its foundation b> 
Joseph of Anmathsea, we have sufficient 
evidence that it existed long before Ina s 
conquest of that region brought it under 
English sway , it was famed as the burying- 
place of Aithur, and was much frequented 
by Irish pilgrims as the tomb of St Patrick 


After Ina’s second foundation, Dunstan’s 
famous reformation and introduction of the 
Benedictine rule, is the next great event in 
the history of the abbey The church was 
rebuilt by Dunstan, Herlewm and Henry II 
At the end of the twelfth century there was 
a long struggle between the Bishop of Bath 
and the monks, who eventually succeeded in 
securing the mdependence of their abbey It 
became very rich Its last abbot, Whitmg, 
was himg by Henry VIII on the top of 
Glastonbury Tor 

Wilham of Malmesbury, DeAntiquitatihus Glas 
tow eusis UccUsME, gives the legend of its ongin 
Proceedings of Somerset Archoeological Society 
■Warner History of Glastonbury 

Gleucaim, Alexander Cunningham, 
Earl op, taken prisoner at Solway Moss, 
was one of the “ Assured Lords,” but, 
with the others, he threw over Henry 
VIII m 1544 He joined the Protestant 
alhance against Queen Mary for a time, but 
was shortly afterwards received back into 
the royal favour In 1567 he was named 
one of the Council of Regency 

Gleucairn, "William Cunningham, Earl 
OP, received, in 1653, a commission from 
Chailes II to raise troops m his cause in 
Scotland After having collected a force of 
Bhghknders, Glencaim was replaced by 
General Middleton, who, however, shortly 
afterwards quitted Scotland, giving place to 
the onginal leader 

Glencoe, The Massacre op (Feb 13, 
1692), has left a dark stain on the memory of 
WiUiam III The civil war continued to 
smoulder m the Highlands for sev eral >eais 
after the death of Dundee The management 
of afiairs in Scotland was at this time in the 
hands of the Dalrymples, and Viscount Stair, 
their head, was President of the Court of Ses- 
sion, while the j ounger, the Master of Stair, 
was Secretary for Scotland A proclamation 
was issued promising pardon to all who 
before Dec 31, 1691, should swear to live 
peaceably under the existing government 
Maclan of Glencoe, who dwelt at the mouth 
of a ravine, near the south shore of Loch 
leven, deemed it a point of honour to take 
the oath as late as possible On the appointed 
day he went to Fort William, but, finding no 
magistrate there, he had to go to Inverary, 
which he did not reach until Jan 6 th This 
delay gave his enemies, the Campbells, a 
pretext for destroying him Argjle and 
Breadalbane plotted with the Master of Stair 
Wilham was not informed that Maclan had 
taken the oath at all An order was laid 
before him for the commander-in-chief, in 
which were the words, It will be proper for 
the vindication of pubhc justice to extirpate 
that set of thieves ” The excuse usually ad- 
V anced for William, that he signed the order 
without leading it, is probably true, but it is 
at best a lame one The order was remorse- 
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lessly executed A T3and of soldiers was 
sent to the glen, wheie they -were hospitably 
received by the Macdonalds At last, on a 
given day, the passes having been stopped by 
previous arrangement, the soldiers fell upon 
their entertainers A failure in the plan led 
to the escape of many But the houses were 
destroyed, the cattle stolen, thuty-eight men 
killed 01 ^ the spot, and others perished of want 
or cold on the mountains 

Macaulay, Hist 0 / JEngland 
Glendower, Owen (or Glindwb., more 
accurately , Glyndyfrdwt. , called m his own 
time OwAiN AP GaurPYDD) (6 1364, ^ 1415 p), 
was reputed a descendant of Llewelyn, the 
last native prince of Wales He inherited 
considerable estates in Menoneth, and, coming 
to London, entered one of the Inns of Court, 
and subsequently became squire to Richard II , 
by whom he was knighted m 1387 In 1399 
he was captured with the kmg at Fhnt 
Castle, but permitted to retire to his own 
estates Lord Grey of Ruthin, one of the 
lords marchers, secured some of his lands, 
and Owen’s appeal to the Parliament was 
disregarded, and Lord Grey received grants 
of other possessions belonging to him In 
1400 Owen took up arms, and, assuming the 
title of Pnnce of Wales, burnt the town of 
Ruthin, and, bursting mto the marches, 
destroyed Oswestry and captured several 
forts The Welsh repaired to him in thousands, 
and the strong Edwardian castles of Conway, 
Ruthm, and Hawarden soon fell mto his 
hands He repulsed three formidable armies 
led against him by Henry IV m person, and 
m 1402 was crowned at Machynlleth Among 
the prisoners taken by him was Sir Edmund 
Mortimer, uncle of the young Earl of March, 
which led him to enter mto a treaty with the 
Mortimers and Percies having for its object 
the overthrow of Henrv This alhance was 
dissohed by the battle of Shrewsbury, but 
Glendower contmued the contest , and official 
record remains of many acts that prove the 
reality of his power in Wales He displaced 
the Bishop of Bangor, and appointed a 
partisan of his own, and the Bishop of St 
Asaph was his ambassador to the French 
kmg, with whom he made a treaty m 1404 
Receivmg aid from Prance and Scotland, he 
captured many English towns and castles, and 
at one tune penetrated with his forces as far as 
Worcester In perpetual inroads he harried 
all the marches m a most merciless way 
Twice Henry had some success against him, 
but was unable to effect his subjugation, and 
several years after, when about to embark on 
his expedition agamst France, he endeavoured 
to enter mto an arrangement with him, 
offering him free pardon twice But Owen 
never submitted, and probably died aboilt 
this time, though there is nothing oertam 
known as to the date or place of his death 

Brouffhaza Souse of Lancas^et', WiUiams, 
Hwt of Wales 


Gleuelg, Charles Grant, Lord (5 
1780, d 1866), was the eldest son of Mr 
Charles Grant, for many years M P foi 
Inverness-shire He was educated at Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, and entered Parlia- 
ment as member for Montrose, 1807 He 
represented Montrose fiom 1807 to 1818, and 
Inverness-shire from that date till 183o 
From 1819 to 1822 he was Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, from 1823 to 1827 Vice-Picsi- 
dent, and from 1827 to 1828 President, of the 
Boaid of Trade Fiom 1830 to 1834 he was 
President of the Board of Control, andfrom 1834 
to 1839 Secretary to the Colomes But the 
Canadian Rebelhon of 1838 was fatal to his 
reputation, and resulted m his resignation 
Lord Glenelg approved of Lord Durham’s 
famous ordinance, the gist of which was 
that those of the rebels wno had acknow- 
ledged their guilt and submitted to the 
Queen’s pleasure were to be sent off to 
Bermuda, but imder constraint, and pumped 
vith death if they returned The ordinance 
was disallowed, Lord Durham was recalled, 
and Lord Glenelg, as having approved of his 
conduct, resigned From this time he retired 
from public life He was the last of the 
Cannmgites 
Ann Reg 

Glenfnun, The Battle op (1604), was 
fought m Dumbartonshire, and resultea m a 
defeat of the Earl of Argyle and the king’s 
forces at the hands of the Macgregors and 
other clans 

Gleulivet, The Battle or (October 4, 
1694), was fought near Aberdeen, between 
the forces of James VI commanded by the 
Earl of Argyle, and the rebellious Earls of 
Huntly and Errol The rebels were inferior 
m numbers, but were well armed and well 
led, and completely defeated Argy le’s troops, 
losing only one man of note, Gordon of 
Auchendoun, one of the subscribers of the 
Spanish Blanks 

Glen Maliire, The Battle op (1680), 
was fought m the Wicklow Mountains Lord 
Grey de Wilton here suffered a severe re- 
pulse from the Irish septs Sir Peter Carew, 
a distmguished officer, was among the slam 

Glenmarreston, The Battle op (Mu- 
reston Water flowing from the Pentland HiUs), 
was fought m 638 Donald Brec, Kmg of 
Dalnada, was defeated by the Angles 

Gloucester was an old Roman station, 
deriving its name from the British camp, 
Gaer Gloui It quickly became a town 
of the English, for Bede speaks of it as a 
noble city In 679 a monasterjr was founded 
here, reduced m 1022 by Bishop Wulfstan to 
the Benedictme rule It was a frequent seat 
of Courts and Gemots In 1641 it was 
erected into a bishopric by Henry VIII , and 
as such was united in the present century 
with the see of Bristol (1836) 


G-loncester, Peerage of Robert, a 
natuial son ot Henry I , was created Earl of 
Grlouoester, 1109, on his marriage with Mabel, 
daughter and hen ess of Robert Pitz-Hamon, 
lord of Gloucester His son WiHiam, who 
died 1183, transmitted the title to his three 
daughters first, through the youngest, Ha- 
wise (or Isabel), to her successive husbands, 
John, afterwards King of England, and 
Geofeey Mandeville, Earl of Essex , then to 
the issue of her eldest sister, Mabel, who 
married the Count of Evreux and finally to 
the second sister, Amicia, who married Gil 
bert de Clare, Earl of Hereford Three gene- 
lations of the De Clares were Earls of Glou- 
cester, until the widow of the last, Johanna, 
daughter of Edward I , communicated the 
honour during her lifetime, to her second 
husband, Ralph de Monthermer On his 
death, in 1307, the earldom descended to her 
son, Gilbert de Clare, killed at Bannockburn, 
who^e second sister, Margaret, married Hugh 
of Audley, created Earl of Gloucester in 1337 
At the litter’s death, ten >ears later, the title 
was presumed to be extinct it was, however, 
revived in 1397, in favour of Thomas, Lord 
Despencer, son of the eldest sister of the 
before named Margaret Thomas was, how- 
ever degraded in 1399, when his honours 
became forfeit In the meanwhile, 1386, a 
dukedom of Gloucester had been created for 
Thomas of Woodstock, sixth son of Edward 
III, who was succeeded by his son Hum 
phrej The latter died childless m 1399 
Afterwards three several prmces of the blood 
were cieated dukes by this title, none of whom 
left issue, namely (1) Humphrey, son of 
Henry IV , murdered in 1446 , (2) Richard, 
brothel of Edward IV , and afterwards 
king , and (3) Henry, youngest son of 
Charles 1 There was a plan in 1717 — 18 of 
revivmg the dukedom in favour of George I ’s 
grandson, Frederick, afterwards Prince of 
Wales , but this ne'v er took effect Frederick s 
younger son, William Henry, however, was 
created Duke of Gloucester and Edinburgh, 
in 1764, and the peerage lasted until the death, 
without issue, of this prince’s son, Wilham 
Frederick, in 1834 

Nicolas Sistonc Pee^tage Clark The Land 
of Mot gan m Atchaological Journal 

Gloucester, Robert, Earl of (d 1147), 
natural son of Henry I , was the great sup- 
liorter of the claims of his half sister Mitilda 
against Stephen He married the heiress of 
Fitz-Hamon, and so added the lordship of 
Glamorgan to the earldom of Gloucester 

Gloucester, Gilbert de Clare, Earl 
OP (6 1243), son of Earl Richard, threw 

himself into the party of Leicester, after 
his father’s death in 1262, but soon held 
aloof , and though fighting with Montfort at 
Lewes, quarrelled with the king mthe course of 
1266, joined Prince Edward, and won the 
battle of E\ esham He kept on good terms 


with Edward, whose daughter Johanna he 
married m 1290 His ordinary capacity, 
however, rendered him unfit for the great 
position he aspired to occupy 

Gloucester, Richard de Clare, Earl 
OF {d 1262), the leader of the baronial partj 
under Henry III , acted at first in conjunction 
w th, but afterwards m opposition to, Simon 
de Montfort Like the more aristocratic 
partj- of the baronage, he neither understood 
nor sjrmpathised with Montfort’ s far-reaching 
aims, and never quite forgave his foreign 
ongin 

Gloucester, Gilbert de Cl^re, Earl 
OF {d 1314), son of Earl Gilbert and Johanna, 
the daughter of Edward I He took the side 
of GRveston, his brother-m-law, was one ot 
the Lords Ordamers, bemg elected by co- 
optation from the rojalist side, and endea- 
\ cured more than once to pre\ent civil war 
He was slam at Bannockburn He was the 
last of his Ime, and his estates fell to his 
three sisters, whose husbands’ rivalries take 
up a great place m the historj of Edward 
II ’s reign 

Gloucester, Thomas of Woodstocr, 
Duke of (6 13o5, d 1397), was the youngest 
son of Edward III He served m the French 
wars, and on his return to England m 1381 
took a leading part in the affairs of state 
The unpop jlarity of John of Gaunt, caused 
by his abandoning the traditional policy of 
the house of Lancaster in favour of a court 
policy, and his subsequent absence from 
England durmg his fruitless expeditions to 
Spain, made Gloucester the natural leader of 
the constitutional opposition His chief aim 
seems to have been his own aggrandisement, 
though the misgovernment and extravagance 
of the king gave him sufficient excuse for in- 
terfering The heavy taxation demanded for 
the expenses of the French war gd\e Glouces 
ter the opportunity he desired, and in 1386 he 
threatened the kmg with deposition unless he 
consented to the impeachment of his chief 
imnister, De la Pole, and the appointment 
of a commission of regency Richard con- 
sented for the time, but attempted, directlj 
Parliament was dissolved, to raise a foice and 
assert his independence But Gloucester was 
superior in strength, and the king’s fnends 
were either executed or obhged to seek safetj 
in flight Gloucester was the leading spint 
in the Merciless Parliament, and practi- 
callv ruled the kingdom till 1389, when 
Richard declared himself of age to manage 
his own affairs, and assumed the government 
himself By J ohn of Gaunt’s influence a re- 
conciliation was effected between Gloucester 
and the king, and matters went on smoothly 
enough — though Gloucester held somewhat 
ioof from the court — till 1397, when Richard 
suspected, it is impossible to say whether 
justly or not, that Gloucester was plotting 
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agdinst him The was arrested and im- 
prisoned at Calais, wheie he died, being pio- 
b iblv muideicd by the king s 02 dors It is 
said that betoie his death he coniessed that 
he had been conspnmg against the king 

Stubbs Cot at Etsf Wallori, BicJiai d II , 
Pauli, EnglVfChe GeschichU 

Gloucester, Humihrei, Dlke op (6 
1391, d 1447), was the louith son o£ Hemy 
IV He was created Duke of Gloucester in 
1414, and took part in the Fionch wais of 
Henry V ’s reign, being 'wounded in the 
battle of Agincouit On his death-bed Hemy 
appointed him legent of England during his 
son's minoiity, but Parhament refused to 
allow this, and a council of regency was ap 
pointed with Bedford as Protector, and m his 
absence from England, Gloucester Byhisieck 
less folly in maii’^ung Jacqueline of Hainault 
and piooecuting her cliinis in Hainault and 
Zealand, Gloucester did much to ahenate the 
Duke ot Burgundy fiom the English, while 
hi:5 attempts to gam a foieign pimcipalit> loi 
himself were fruitless In 1 12o, Gloucester’s 
quarrel 'with Beaufort commenced, 'w hich con 
tmued with tempoiary reconciliation dm mg 
the whole of his hfetime The hnght spot m 
Gloucestei’s charactei was his adection for 
his biothei Bedtoid, who was frequently able 
to lestiain his foUj and recklessness After 
Bedtoid s death, his opposition to Beaufort 
became more and moie violent, Gloucester 
repiesenting the war partj , popular m Par- 
hament and the nation, while Beaufort was 
the leader of the peace partj, which was 
stiongly represented m the Council It was 
the old struggle ot the court and constitutional 
parties in another foim The trial and 
conviction of Eleanor Cohham, his second 
wife was a great blow to Gloucester’s m- 
fluenoe, and this was still fmthei injured, 
when in 1442, Henrj VI came of age, and 
the protectorate was at an end Suffolk sup- 
planted Gloucester as the chief ad'viser of the 
ciO'wm, and in 1447 Gloucester was accused of 
treason The merits of the case it is impos- 
sible to decide upon , it is not impiohable that 
Gloucester may have enteitamed the idea of 
making himself kmg, hut on this point there 
IS no evidence At all events, Gloucester was 
suddenly arrested on Feh 18, 14o7, at Bury 
St Edmund s, and placed under arrest, and 
five daj s after was found dead in his bed It 
is impossible to decide on the cause of his 
death , it may have arisen from chagnn, or 
have been the work of some person who hoped 
theieby to ingiatiate himseff with the court 
party, or it may (as popular legend asserted), 
have been caused by the orders of the Duke 
of Suffolk It is certain that there is nothing 
tD connect it with Cardmal Beaufort, and 
there is a strong reason foi helieiing that it 
arose from natuial causes As a patron of 
learning, and a benefactor to the ITmversity 
of Oxford, Gloucester deseives high praise, 


but his public and pii\ate career ahke are 
stained with giievous eriois, and his in 
fluence on Enghsh politics vas only misschic- 
loub Still, he was popular with the litci uy 
men for his pati on igo of learning, and with the 
people foi his ad\oeacy of a spiiitod foieign 
policj Fiom these c luses he was known as 
the “ good Duke Humphiey ” 

Stubbs Conat Hibiory Brougham, Eousb of 
Lancaster 

Gloucester, Henry, Dure or {h i639, 
S 1660) , was the j oungest son of Oh irle&I and 
Queen Heniietta Maiia From the place of his 
birth he is often known as Ilenrj of Oatlands 
Charles, just hefoie his e\eeution, had in 
mter\ie\v with his young son, in which he 
made him promise not to accept the crown 
from Parliament to the detriment of his elder 
brothers After his father s death he re- 
mained in the charge of Paihament till 1662, 
when he was permitted to join his mother m 
Fiance, Cromwell being anxious to get ijd of 
one whom many weie anxious to pioclaim 
king The queen exhausted all entreaties 
and thieats to mduce him to become a 
Romamst, but he remained staunch to his 
religion, and m 1654 left her and joined 
Charles at Cologne In 1658 he fought m 
the Spanish army, and distinguished him- 
self m the battle of Dunkirk On the Besto- 
ration he returned to England, hut died of 
small-pox xery shortly after waids 

Gloucester, William, Duke op (5 July 
24, 1689, d July 30, 1700), was the son of 
Pnnee George of Denmark and Princess 
(afterwaids Queen) Anne He was intoimally 
created duke soon after his birth The un- 
timely death of the young prince— a hoy of 
great promise — was rec-eived with soriow by 
the nation It necessitated the passmg of 
the Act of Settlement 

Gloucester, Eleanor Bohun, Duchess 
OP {d 1399), was the daughter and co-heiress 
of Humphrey, Earl ot Northampton, Here- 
ford, and Essex She was married to Phomas 
of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, after 
whose death, m 1397, she letired to the 
abbey of Barking i 

Gloucester, Bobert or is known as the 
■writpr of a Chronicie in English verse more 
interestmg from a literary than an historical 
point of view It extends fiom the earliest 
times to the year 1270, and is mostly a com 
pilation from well known sources, though it 
contains original notices heie and there It 
was printed by Hearne 

Glynue, John (6 1602, d 1666), eldest 
son 01 Sir William Glynne, of Carnarvon 
shire, was educated at Westminster School 
and at Oxford, attained great reputation 
as a lawyer, and represented Westminster in 
the Long Parliament He was a strong 
Presbyterian, took a prominent part in the 
attack on the bishops, heloed to draw up the 
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charge against Laud, and to conduct the 
tiial of Straftoid In June, 16^7, he ’was one 
of the eleven memheis whose punishment was 
demanded by the aim\, and expelled fiom 
Parliament till the summer of 1648, vhen he 
was icstoicd, only to be expelled again bj 
Piidc s Puige He sit in both of Ciom well’s 
Pailiaments, presided at Peniuddoche’s tiiil 
(16o:>), and sujDported the offer of the ciown 
to the Piotector In July, 16oo, he became 
Chief Justice, and held the post till the tiU 
of Pichird Ciomwcll, when he resigned lie 
assisted in piomoting the Pestoiation, and on 
the return of Chailes II was nude Ling’s 
seijeant and knighted He was emploj-ed in 
the iirosecution of the legicides, and took part 
in Vane’s tiial Public opinion condemned 
him as a renegade, and rejoiced in an accident 
which befell him on the day of the coionation 
“Serjeant Gljnne’s hoise, ’ says Pepjs, “fell 
upon him yesterday, and is hke to kill him, 
whicH people do please themselves to see how 
just God is to punish the rogue at such a 
time as this ” He died on Nov 15, 1666, 
continuing to practice his profession till his 
death 

Foss, Judges 

Godfrey, Sin Edmlndblrt (d 1681), 
was a London magistrate, before whom Titus 
Oates made a deposition concerning the 
Popish Plot Some three weeks after this 
deposition was made, Godfiej- was found dead 
in a ditch near Primrose Hill, with his own 
sword run through his body, a livid crease 
round his neck, and his pockets unriffed It 
was at once assumed that he had been niui 
deied by Roman Catholics, and Lord Mac- 
aulay considers it mo^^t probable that he w as 
reall} murdered bj some hot headed Romanist 
Three of the queen’s servants were tried foi 
the murder, and executed The Popish Plot 
agitation really began in the excitement 
which Godfrey’s murder caused 

Godfrey (Gitthred) HSIacWilliam 

{d 1212), was the son of Donald Bane 
MacWilham, and, hke his fathei, attempted, 
in 1211, to wrest the Scottish crown from 
William the Lion The royal troops under 
the Earls of Athole and Fife, achieved vanous 
successes but the lebellion was not crushed 
until Godfrey was betraj ed into the hands of 
the Earl of Buchan and beheaded at Kincai 
dine (1212) 

Godolplxm, Stldxey, Lord, afterwards 
Earl (b 1640, d 1712), was educated as a 
page at Whitehall At the Restoration he 
had been made Groom of the Bedchamber by 
Charles II In 1664 he became First Com- 
missioner of the Treasury In 1678 he was 
sent as en'v oy to Holland, and on his return 
was sworn of the Privy Council In 1679 he 
was placed on the Treasury Commission In 
1680 he supported the Exclusion Bill, and 
persuaded Charles to dismiss the Duke of 
York to Scotland before Parhament met 


He became Serietarj of imitate in 1684, and 
in the same jear, on the rebicnation of 
Rochester, he took his place on the Commntsion 
of the Tieasuiw On the accession ot James, 
he was iemo\ ed from the Ireasui’s , and m ide 
Chamheilain to the queen In his ofiioiai 
capacity ho did not scruple to contoim to 
Roman Catholic ohseii ances In 1087, on the 
fall of the Hvdes, he was again pheed on 
the Tioisuiy Commission Hew absent is i 
commissionei to tieat with William On the 
accession of 'William and jMaiy, the Treisuij 
business w is placed in his hands In 1690 he 
lesigned, but was lecnlled as Fust Commn- 
feionei against the w ill of Cai mai then He had 
a large shiie of Whlliims confidence, but, 
influenced bj Mirlboiough, he intiigued with 
the Jacobites, espLCiall}^ with Middleton, 
James s Secietai^ of btate He was impli- 
cated m the confession ot feir J ohn Fenwick , 
but William, with great magnanimity, ignored 
the charges brought against him But the 
WTiigs leaohcd to diive him fiom offite, and 
weie successful In 1700 he wis lecalled to 
the king’s councils, but in the fall of his 
paity, in the last ^ear of Whlham’s leign, he 
was again disnusscd On the accession ot 
Anne he was made Loid. Tieasuier, thiough 
the influence ot Marlborough, whose daughtei 
had manied Godolphin s eldest son In 
1708, Godolphin, seeing that his attempt at a 
composite ministry was a failure, dcteimincd 
to join the WTbigs He was compelled to dis 
miss Hailey and the model ate Pones Foi 
the rest of his admmisti atioii Godolphin w s 
under the rule of the WTiig Junto In 1710, 
Godolphin agieed to Sundei land’s ad\ice and 
impeached bache\exell Ihe populai outciy 
pro\ed that the queen and the Pones might 
venture to upset the ministi> Without 
consulting him, Shiew&hui\ was made Loid 
Chamberlain Godolphin swallowed the in- 
sult but the dismissal of feundeiLand was 
shortly followed by his own During the tu- 
mult that toRowed Sachet erell’s tiiil, both he 
and Marlborough intrigued with the Jacobite 
court at St Germains His character is thus 
desenbed by Macaulaj — “He was laborious, 
clear headed, and profoundly versed in the 
details of finance Every go\ernmeat, there- 
fore, found him a useful servant , and there 
was nothing in his opinions oi in his character 
which could prevent him from sen mg any 
government ” 

Banke Sisf of Bv gland Macaulay, Bist of 
Eng Stanhope E^ign of Queen Atme and Hist 
of England Coxe Marlbo't ougli 

Godwin (Godwins), Earl {b eiua 990, 
d 1052), was, according to the most pro 
hable account, the son of 'Wulfnoth, the South 
baxon who was outUwed in 1009 Of his 
early hfe nothing certain is known, hut m 
1018 we find him created an earl by Canute, 
and shortlj after marrymg the king’s niece 
Gytha In 1020 he was made Earl of the 
West Saxons, piobahly as a reward for his 
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services in tlie northem wars of Canute On 
the death of that king he espoused the cause 
of Hardicanute, and on the latter obtaining 
Wessex Godwin became one of the chief 
advisers of Emma, who acted as regent It 
was at this time that Alfred the son of Ethel- 
red t ame to England, and was murdered by- 
Harold It seems impossible in the face of 
the evidence of contemporary writers to 
doubt that Godwin betrayed the young Ethel- 
ing to Harold, though the accusation of com- 
phcity in Alfred’s death, which was brought 
against Godwin in 1040, resulted in the 
acquittal of the earl, and Godwin continued 
in power On the death of Hardicanute m 
1042 Godwin was foremost in procuring 
the election of Edward the Confessor to the 
throne, and during the early part of the reign 
of that prmce he exercised the chief power in 
the kingdom His daughter was married to 
the king, and his sons promoted to earldoms 
Durmg this period (1043 — 1051) we find 
Godwin leading the national English part> , 
and strenuously opposing that introduction 
of foreigners which was the great weakness 
of Edward’s reign But the Normans were 
too strong for him, “the appointment of 
Eobert of J umi^ges to the archbishopric of 
Canterbury marks the decline of Godwin’s 
power , the foreign influence was now at its 
height, and the Enghsh earl was to feel the 
strength of it ” The refusal of Godwin to 
punish the burgesses of Hover for the not 
occasioned b> the insolence of the followers of 
Eustace of Boulogne led to the outlawry of 
Godwin and his family (lOol) The next 
year the tide turned, the feeling of the 
nation showed itself in fa\our of Godwnn 
He came back from his shelter in Elanders at 
the head of a fleet In most parts of England 
he was welcomed, he sailed up the Thames 
to London , the army gathered by the kmg 
refused to fight against him , and he and his 
family were restored to all their offices and 
possessions The next year Godwin was 
smitten with a fit at the king’s table, and 
died April 15, 10 ->3 Mr Ereeman regards 
Godwin as the representative of all English 
feeling, as the leader of e-very national move 
ment, and as enjoying in consequence an 
extreme popularity But he was also a wise 
and wary statesman, able to practise the baser 
as well as the nobler arts of statesmanship 
His vast wealth suggests a covetous dis- 
position He promoted his sons without 
much care for their deserts But as a strong 
man and a vigorous ruler he was of the type 
that England had at that time the greatest 
need 

Ereeman, Norman Conquest 

Gofie (or Gongh), William:, was son- 
in-law to Colonel Whalley, and consequently 
connected with Cromwell, to whom he was 
strongly attached He fought in the Par- 
liamentary army, was one of the members 


of the High Court of Justice, and signed 
the warrant for Charles I ’s execution He 
accompanied Cromwell to Scotland in IGol, 
assisted in Pride’s Purge, and in clearmg 
out Barehones’ Parliament He was one o± 
the major generals appointed m 1656, and 
one of the members o± Cromwell’s House of 
Lords He was one of the few officers in 
faiour of Cromwell’s assuming the title of 
king, and attached himself subsequently to 
Eichard Cromwell On the Eestoration he 
fied with Whalley to America, where he 
remained during the lest of his life 

Golab Smgb, originally a running foot- 
man, attracted the attention of Eunject 
Singh and rose to favour He was given 
the territory of Juminoo, lyung between 
Lahore and Cashmere As a Eajpoot, he 
was detested by the Sikhs On the dea-th of 
Eunjeet Singh, 1839, he aimed at becoming 
supreme m Cashmere, and even engaged 
in a war with Thibet At the end (S the 
first Sikh war the principality of Ca^^h- 
mere was sold to him by the English 
(1840) A formidable opposition was or- 
ganised against him by one 2main-ud deen, 
which was with difficulty suppressed by 
Major Henry Lawrence, Eesideiit at Lahore 
“The arrangement,’ says Mr Cunningham, 
“was a dexterous one, if reference be had 
only to the policy of reducing the power of 
the Sikhs but the transaction seems hardly 
worthy of the British name and greatness 
Cunningham Nist of Sikhs 

Gold Coast Colony [West Apbica ] 

Goodman, Oardell, was a Jacobite ad- 
venturer in the leign of William III He had 
been an actor, a paramour of the Duchess of 
Cleveland, two of whose children he had at- 
tempted to poison, and a forger of hank notes 
In 1695 he was confined to gaol for raising a 
Jacobite not m London, in conjunction with 
Porter He was one of the conspirators in 
the Assassination Plot, and as his evidence 
could procure the conviction of Sir John 
Eenwick, efforts were made to get him out of 
the country An adventurer named O’Brien 
met him in a tavern in Drury Lane, and 
peisuaded him to go abioad by offering him 
an annmty of £500 This he accepted, and 
arrived safely at St Germains 

Good Farlxament, The (1376), gained 
its title from the beneficent measures it 
passed and its bold attitude in reforming 
abuses Edward III , old before his time, 
was entirely under the influence of a worth- 
less woman, Alice Perrers, thioiigh whose 
means John of Gaunt contrived to appro- 
priate to himself the whole of the royal 
authority, and to appoint his own crea 
tnres to all the gieat offices of state Tho 
Parliament which met in 1376, after an in- 
terval of three years, determined to do away 
with this state of things, and m this resolu- 
tion they were strongly supported by the 
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Black Prince Peter de la Mare was chosen 
Speaker, and he at once demanded that the 
national accounts should he audited, and that 
trustworthy coimsellors and ministers should 
he appointed The Commons next proceeded 
to accuse certain persons — of whom the chief 
were Lord Latimer and Eichard Lyons — of 
malversation and fraud, and they were con- 
demned to imprisonment and forfeiture 
This is the first mstance of impeachment 
Alice Perrers was next attacked, and it 
was ordeied that henceforward no woman 
should interfere m the admimstration of 
justice, on pam of forfeituie. The Black 
Prince having died in the meantime, the 
Parliament demanded that his son Eichard 
should he brought hefoie them, that they 
might see the heir to the throne This, 
which was intended to checkmate John of 
Gaunt, who was supposed to he aspiring to 
the throne, was forthwith done The Commons 
also ijroposed that an administrative council 
should he appomted, some of whom were 
always to he in attendance on the king , this, 
with certain modifications, was agreed to 
But besides these acts, they presented to the 
kmg no less than a hundred and forty peti- 
tions on various sul^ects, of which the most 
important were that Parliaments might he held 
annually , that the knights of the shire should 
he freelj elected, not merely nominated by the 
sheriff, the shenfifs should he elected, and 
not appomted at the Exchequer, the law 
courts should he reformed, the abuse of 
Papal piovisions, &c , should he remo\ed 
The work of the Good Parliament could 
he earned out only under the leadership 
of some powerful personage, such as the 
Black Prince Now that he was dead, the 
power passed once more into the hands 
of John of Gaunt, who immediately undid 
the work of the Parhamert Not one 
of the petitions became a statute Ahce 
Perrers regained her place and mfluence at 
court, Lyons and other oficenders were par- 
doned, Peter de la Mare was sent to pnson, 
and the new members of the Council weie 
dismissed But though the work of the 
Good Parliament was for the time rendered 
nugatory, the year 1376 forms, nevertheless, 
an important epoch in the history of Parha- 
ment The responsibility of ministers, the 
rights of impeachment and of inquiry into 
grievances and abuses, were established, and 
were destined to receive extension and con 
firmation in the next reign 

Stubbs Const Hiaf Longman Edward ITT 

Goodrich, Thomas, Lord Chancellor of 
England (d 1654), made Bishop of Ely by 
Henry YIII , was a staunch supporter of the 
Eeformation In December, 1651, he suc- 
ceeded Sir Bichard Rich as Lord Chan- 
cellor, and in that capacity was induced, after 
much sohcitation, to set the Great Seal to the 
patenf alteimg the succession in favour of 
Lady Jane Grey He continued to suppoit 

it 


Northumberland until he saw that the 
cause was lost, when he at once resigned his 
ofSce and retired to his diocese, where, says 
Lord Campbell, “partly from his sacred 
character and partly from his real insignifi 
cance, he was not molested ” 

Campbell Lvoes of the Chancellors Foss 
Judges of England 

Goorkha War (1814 — 1816) The 
Goorkhas had encroached contmualiy on the 
Britisn frontier, and at last laid claim to 
two districts, Bootwul and Sheoraj, vhich 
they had seized, though they had been 
ceded to Lord Wellesley in the year 1801 
by the Nabob Lord Minto remonstrated 
with them, and on their refusal to retire, 
Loid Hastings, his successor, ordered their 
expulsion Slone> was obtained from the 
Vizier, and four armies were prepared, 
comprising 30,000 men, with 60 guns 
The Goorkhas were divided into three, one 
third, under Umur Smgh, guarded the for 
tresses on the Sutlej , two thousand were 
distributed between the Jumna and Kalee 
the rest protected the capital The Ensrlish 
at first met with nothing but disaster 
Kalunga was taken with great loss, and 
the Dhoon valley occupied, but the fortress 
of JyetuK stopped the advance of the division 
altogether The divisions of Generals Wood 
and Marley failed entirely, the one to capture 
Jeetgurh, the other to reach the capital. 
These disasters were somewhat retrieved by 
the brilliant success of General Ochterlony, 
who was entrusted with the diflicult task of 
dislodging ITmur Singh from the forts on the 
Upper Sutlej After an extremelv arduous 
campaign he succeeded in confining Umur 
Singh to the fortress of Malown, and in 
finally compelling him to make terms, which 
included the surrender of the fortress of 
Malown and all conquests west of thd 
Kalee This was facilitated by the opera- 
tions of Colonels Gardner and NicoUs, 
who, with a body of irregular horse and 
2,000 regulars, had cleared the province of 
Kumaon, and captured its capital, Alinorah, 
thus isolating Umur Singh from Nepaul 
and Khatmandu The discomfiture of theix 
ablest general and loss of their most 
valuable conquests, induced the Nepaulese 
government to sue for peace The condi- 
tions proposed by Lord Hastmgs were that 
they should resign all claims on the hili rajahs 
west of the Kalee, cede the Terrai, restore 
the territory of Sikkim, and receive a British 
Resident The treaty was agreed to on 
December 2, 1816, but the influence of IJmur 
Singh and the other chiefs induced the 
Goorkha government to break it, and it re- 
quired another campaign under Sir David 
Ochterlony, and a complete rout at Mufc 
wanpore, before peace was finally concluded, 
March 2, 1816 

Malcolm Poht Hist of India Wilson 

of India Thornton Hi vtish Empire ta India 
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GordoHy The Famii y of The origin of 
tins great Scottish house is extremely obscure 
The first prominent beaier of the name was 
Sir Adam Goidon, Justiciar of Lothian undei 
Edward I (1306) His adhesion to Bruce 
gave him estates in the noith that transferred 
the chief seat of the house from the Meise 
to Heeside and the Spey a alley The direct 
male line died out in 1402, but from his 
female and illegitimate descendants a large 
circle of Gordons sprang up His grandson 
was made Earl of Huntly (1445), a peerage 
which, elevated to a marquisate m 1599, and a 
dukedom (of Gordon) in 1684, became extinct 
in 1836 But the title of Marquis of Huntlj 
passed to another branch of the family, who 
had acquired the title of Viscount Melgund 
and Aboyne in the }eax 1627, and Earl of 
Aboyne in 16)0 Other peerages in the 
family were — ^the earldom of Sutherland 
(1512), the barony of Loohinvar and vis- 
county of Kenmure (1633) — in abeyance 
since 1847 — and the earldom of Aberdeen 
(1682), belonging to a collateral branch trace- 
able from the fifteenth century 

Gordon Gmealogioal Sist of the House of 
Qondon 

Gordon, Lady Catherine, was a daughter 
of the Eail of Huntly, and, on her mother^s 
side, a cousin of James IV , by whom she was 
married to Perkin Warheck Taken prisoner 
by Henry VII , with her husband, she became 
an attendant to his queen, and afterwards 
married Sir M Cradock 

Gordon, George, 4th Duke of (d 1716), 
Marquis of Huntly, was made Duke of Gor- 
don m 1684 He was a Boman Cathohe In 
1689 he vahantl\ defended Edinburgh Castle 
on behalf of King James, hut was forced to 
capitulate on July 14 

* Gordon, Sir John {d 1562), was the 
fourth son of the fourth Earl of Huntly 
He was one of the numerous suitors of Mary 
Queen of Scots, whose favour, however, he 
lost on the occasion of a brawl in the 
streets of Edmhurgh He was subsequently 
convicted of treason for resisting the royal 
troops at Comchie, and beheaded at Aber- 
deen, 1562 

Gordon Eriots, The (June 1780), f^ere 
the most formidable popular rising qf the 
eighteenth century In 1778 a bill, brought 
in by Sir George Savile and Dunning, for the 
relaxation of some of the harsher penal laws 
against Catholics, passed almost unanimously 
thiough both Houses Protestant associ itions 
were formed m Scotland , a leader was found 
in Lord George Gordon, a son of the Duke of 
Gordon, a silly j oung man of twenty-eight 

ears of age , the agitation spread to England, 
and the local committees continued through- 
out the 3 ear 1779 to gather strength and 
numbers On J une 2 a body of 50,000 persons 


met in St George’s Fields, adorned w ith blue 
cockades, to present a petition for the repeal 
of tlie Catholic Belief Act The mob toiced 
their way into the lobby of the House 
and, continuallj encouraged by Lord George 
Gordon, prevented the conduct of business 
Lord Noith showed great firmness, and 
Colonels Holrovd and Murray succeeded m 
intimidating Lord Geoige, and inducing him 
to qniet the mob The House adjourned till 
luesday the 6th The mob dispersed, but 
only to begin their work of destiuction by 
demolishing the chapels of the Saidinian and 
Ba\anan ministers But in the evening of 
the next day the mob renewed their ravages 
m Moorfields On bundaj, the 4th, they 
were encouraged by the impunity with v-hich 
their foimer lawlessness had been indulged, to 
proceed to worse extremities The Boman 
Catholic chapels in the City, and the houses 
of the Boman Catholics, were stripped of 
their furniture and ornaments, which served 
as fuel for the bonfire On the^ next 
day the mob attacked the house of Sir 
George Savile, which was carried and pil- 
laged The alarm spread Burke had to 
lea\e his own house, and take refuge with 
General Burgoyne, and Lord George Gor- 
don himself saw that the riots were pro 
ceeding too violently, and disavowed his old 
fnends On the 6th the Houses met 
after their adjournment A motion was 
passed that the petitions should be considered 
‘‘ as soon as the tumults subside which 
aie now subsisting * On the very same even- 
ing, one detachment of the rioters broke 
open Newgate, and released the prisoners, 
others were meanwhile releasing, m the 
same violent way, the malefactors at Olerk- 
enwell Towards midnight the rioters burnt 
Lord Mansfield’s house in Bloomsbury Square, 
with its priceless hhrarj , the occupants hirely 
escaping The magistrates did not i enture to 
read the Riot Act , and the Guards would not 
act until this formality had been gone through 
On the 7th the king called a Council, and 
showed, as usual that where courage was 
required he would not he wanting The 
cabinet wavered on the nght of the troops 
to mterfere until the Biot Act had been lead , 
hut the Attorney-General, Wedderburn, dis- 
posed of this dijEdoulty, and the king insisted 
on prompt action A proclamation was issued, 
warning aU householders to close their houses 
and keep within doors , and orders were 
given to the military to act vithout waiting 
for directions from the cimI magistrates 
Soldiers everywhere drove '^he rioters before 
them hut in some cases it was necessary to 
resort to the use of musketry The returns 
sent in show that 200 persons were shot dead, 
while 250 more were lying wounded^ in th,e 
hospitals, and still more were no doubt earned 
away and concealed by tbeu friends On 
Thursday morning the plunder and tionfla- 
grations were completely at an end One 
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hundred and thirty-five of the notera were 
anested, twenty one were executed Lord 
George Gordon subsequently became a con- 
vert to Judaism, and died in Newgate in 
1793, having been convicted for libel in 
1787 

Stanhope, Hist vii , c 61 Ann Peg 1780 pp 
190 et seq Burke Epistolary Con espondence 
n 350 et seq , Flam and Succinct Nanative of 
William Vincent 1780 j-'^^ US] 

Gorges, Sir Ferdinando, was one of 
the supporters of Essex in his rebellion of 
1601 He saved his hfe by releasing the 
ministers whom the earl had taken prisoner, 
and by appearing as a witness at the trial 
He was subsequently, in 1606, associated 
with Sir John Popham m a scheme for 
establishmg a colony in North America, for 
which a patent had been obtained from 
James I 

Goring, George, Lord, afterwards Earl 
of iftirwich, a Eojalist partisan who be 
trayed the Arm> Plot to Pym, but who 
got command of Portsmouth, which he held 
valiantly for Charles I Afterwards he com- 
manded the Royahst army in the south west, 
and attempted to capture Taunton He 
“joined the second Ci'm "War, and on the 
capture of Colchester was tried and found 
gmlty by resolution of the House of Com 
mons, but saved from execution by the 
casting vote of the Speaker He was a man 
of rough jovial hfe, brave, but not of high 
charactei 

Clarendon Bist of the Eel 

Gorsipred, or compatemity, is a wide- 
spread custom amongst the Irish The ex- 
tremely strong feelings of attachment arising 
from it were among the most powerful 
agents in completely denationahsmg the Nor- 
man mvaders Sir J Davis says of it, “ yet 
there was no nation under the sun ever 
made so great an account of it [gorsipred] 
as the Irish” The Statute of Kilkenny, 
1367, made it high treason to enter into this 
relation with natives, but exemptions were 
very often granted 

Pavis Discovery Proude, English in Ireland 

Gough, Hugh, Viscount (b 1779, d 
1869), entered the army, and distmgmshed 
himself on many occasions dunng the Pen- 
insular "War In 1837 he commanded the 
English army in the Chinese War, and 
achieved the capture of Canton For his ser- 
vices he was created a baronet In 1843 he 
was appointed commander-in-chief in India 
He commanded during the fiist Sikh War, 
and for his services was created Baron Gough 
He also commanded durmg the second Sikh 
War, and his crowning Victor j of Guzerat 
was rewarded with a viscounty In 1862 he 
became field-marshal 

GouHburn, Henry (b 1784, d 1856), 
was educated at Trinity College, Cambndge 


In 1807 he was elected member for Horsham, 
in 1810 he was made Under Secretarj of 
State tor the Home Department under the 
Duke of Portlands mimstr\, and held that 
office durmg the admimstiation of Perceval 
At the general election of 1812 he was 
elected for St Germans In Aug , 1812, he 
was appointed Under-feetretaiy ot State for 
the Colonies, an office which he held up till 
1821 He accepted the post of Chief Secre- 
tary for L eland in Dec , 1821, and held that 
ofiice until March, 1828, when the Duke of 
Wellmgton made him Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and a member of the cabinet He 
went out of office in 1830, was elected member 
for Oxford Uni-versit\ m 1831, and in Decern 
ber, 1834, was appomted Home Secretaij bj 
Ped In 1839 he was proposed as Speaker of 
the House of Commons, but the Whigs earned 
Mr Shaw Lefe^re In 1841 he was agam 
Chancellor of the Exchequer In this office 
he most ablj seconded his gieat chief m the 
social and commercial reforms which haie 
rendered famous the later 3 . ears of that 
statesman’s life He was one of the most 
successful Chancellois of the Exchequer e\er 
known He retired with Sir P Peel m 1846, 
and from that time took no very actne part 
in politics 

Goxtrdou, Bertrand BE (d 1199), is gene 
rally supposed to have been the name of 
the archer whose airow mortally wounded ^ 
Eichard I before the castle of Chaluz 
Bichard ordered him to be released, but after 
his death his foEowers flayed the unhappy 
man alive 

Govme, William, Earl op (Lord Euth- 
ven), d 1584, was the leader m the Eaid 
of Euthven, for which act of violence he 
obtained an indenmitv, 1582 On the defeat 
of his part^, lo83, he was induced by false^^ 
promises of pardon to write a letter to the 
king confessing his guilt On this evidence 
he was condemned and executed at Stirling, 
May, 1584 

Gowne, The Earl op, the son of the 
preceding, joined with his brother m the 
Gowne Conspiracy, 1600, to kidnap King 
James VI , m the struggle which ensued 
he was killed by Sir Thomas Erskine, a 
retainer of the kmg He was Provost of 
Perth, and very popular “with the citizens, 
who threatened to make the ** king’s green 
coat pay for their provost ” 

Gowne Coaispiracy, The (1600), is a 
name given to a somewhat mysterious anaar 
which happened during the reign of James 
VI of Scotland On August 6 , 1600, while 
the king was hunting m Falkland Park m 
Fifeshire he was met by Alexander Euthven 
(brother of the Earl of Go“wne) who mvited 
him to Gowne House near Perth, saying that 
be had caught a Jesuit with a large sum of 
money in his possession James being in 
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need of money accepted the invitation, and 
after dinner went with. Alexander Ruthven 
alone to mterrogate the captive Instead of 
a prisoner, however, he found an armed re- 
tainer of the earl, named Henderson , Ruthven 
at once told the kmg he was a prisoner, re- 
minding him oE his father’s (Lord Gowne) 
execution in 1 684 James, ho we\ er, managed 

to raise an alarm m spite of Euthven’s efforts 
to stah him, and his attendants hastened to his 
assistance Sir J ohn Ramsaj. , his page, forced 

his way up a stair to the turret where the 
struggle was going on, and stahhed Ruthven 
twice , the conspirator, and his brother, Lord 
Gowrie, hemg subsequently despatched by Sir 
Thomas Erskine and Sir Hugh Herries The 
kmg had considerable difiiculty in escapmg 
from Gowne House, as the citizens of Perth, 
with whom Gowrie was very popular, wished 
to put him to death It was said at the time 
by the kmg’s enemies that the whole affair 
had been arranged by James, who wished to 
get nd of the Rulhvens, but subsequent 
evidence proved that there had been a con- 
spiracy between Lord Gowne, his brother and 
Eobeit Logan, to seize oi 3n.ll the king It is 
said that Elizabeth was privy to the scheme 
Burton, BCtstory of Scotland 

GvsLCe, The Act or (IMay 20, 1690), 
was issued by William III , and as such was 
received with peculiar marks of respect, and 
read only once in the Lords and once in the 
Commons It excepted from its operations 
the survivors oi the High Court of Justice 
which had sat on Charles I and his two 
nameless executioners ^‘With these excep- 
tions, all political offences committed before 
the day on which the royal signature was 
affixed to the Act, were covered in general 
obhvion This Act was opposed by tho more 

lolent Whigs because, they said, it had com- 
)j||Sletely refuted his declaration , but it is, as 
Macaulay remarks, “ one of his noblest and 
purest titles to renown ” 

Statutes of the Beolm Burnet Eist ofEtsOvm 
Tirne Macaulay, Hist of Eng 

Graces, The In 1628, the government 
of Ireland being greatly embarrassed by James 
I ’s prodigality, an arrangement was con- 
clude, by which in return for the Volun- 
tary Aids, Xiord Falkland, as Lord Deputy, 
granted, m the lang’s name, some fifty-one 

graces” or concessions The most impor- 
tant were (1) Recusants to be allowed to 
practice m courts of law, and te sue for 
livery of their lands in the Court of Wards, 
on takmg the oath of allegiance only, (2) 
the claims of the crown to land to be hmited 
by a prescription of sixty years, (3) inhabi- 
tants of Connaught to be permitted to make 
a new enrolment of their title-deeds, (4) a 
Parhament to be held at once to confirm 
these ‘‘graces ” A Parhament was indeed 
held, but being called by Lord Falkland in 
defiance of Poynmgs’ I^aw, its acts were con- 


sidered null and void by the English Council 
In 1634 btrafford, Falkland’s successor, 
promised, if Parliament voted a subsidy in its 
first session, to hold a second one for consider- 
ing the “ graces ” He broke his promise and 
declared that the most important could not be 
conceded When the system of “ Thorough ” 
broke down m England, a deputation went 
over to England and got all its requests 
granted by Charles 1 , 1641, but of course the 
Parhament was not bound by the king’s 
action 

SU aff^ord Favters Gardiner R%sb of Eng ,1603 
—1642 

Grafton, Augijstcs HE^RY, 3rd Duke 
OF (h 1735, d 1811), son oi the second duke, 
after being educated at Westminster and St 
Johns, Cambridge, succeeded his father at 
the age of 22 He attached himself to the 
Whigs, and was one of the three peers who, 
for their mdependence m censuring Bute’s 
peace with Prance m 1763, were dismissed 
from their lord lieutenancies Whew- the 
Marquis of Rockmghdin came mto office 
in 1765, the duke was appointed one of the 
Secretaries of State, but resigned in the 
following May’-, having become a disciple of 
Pitt When the ministry resigned a few 
months later, the duke was appointed First 
Lord of the Treasury, while Pitt nommally 
received for himself the Privy Seal only, but 
was m fact Prime Mmister The duke did, 
however, become really Pi emier, when 
Chatham fell ill and retired from active busi- 
ness, and so he contmued until January, 
1770, when he retired and made way for 
Lord North, alter being outvoted in his own 
cabmet On the retirement of Lord Wey- 
mouth, and the death of Lord Halifax, the 
duke “ was induced to accept the Privy Seal, 
but, with a kind of proud humility, refused a 
seat m the cabinet of Lord North,” but in 
October, 1775, as he could not convince hia 
colleagues of the need of conciliating America, 
he resigned Hethenjoined his old leader Lord 
Chath^, m his protests against the policy of 
the government in America The duke re- 
mamed m opposition durmg the remainder of 
Lord North’s tenure of office He was ap- 
pointed Privy Seal when Lord Rockingham 
took office in 1782 On the succession of 
Shelburne to the premiership, he did not re- 
sign, but distrusted the new Premier, and 
remamed as a continual thorn in his si de Soon 
after this he retired from politics to the quiet 
enjoyment of field sports, which had always 
occupied most of his thoughts The Duke of 
Grafton is best known to posterity from the 
strilang though exaggerated picture drawn of 
him by the powerful pen of “Junius,” whose 
chief victim he was A man of promise and 
ability, endowed with fortune and high 
position, upright and disinterested in 
public conduct, the Duke of Grafton was yet 
a failure He was wanting in appli^cation, 
and both vamllatmg and obstmate The 
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conspicuous manner, too, in wliicli lie paraded 
ins personal immorality gave offence even to 
his lax age 

Gratton, Memoirs Chatham Correspondence 
Stanhope Hist of bag Jesse Mam of Geo 
III Junius, Letters 

Gi^aliaixi, Siii James G-eorge Hobert (5 
1792, o' 1861), was the son of feir James 
Graham, of Netherh> , entered Parliament 
in 1818 In 1824 he succeeded to the 
baronetcy, and being returned in 1826 for 
Carlisle, soon became prominent on the 
Whig side On the formation of Eail Grey’s 
ministry, he was made Fust Lord of the 
Admiralty In 1834 he retired trom Lord 
Grey’s cabinet owing to the dissensions in it 
about the Irish Church question, and with a 
small part} of friends formed an intermediate 
part} known b} the sportive title ot the 

Derby Dilly ” (q v ) In 1841 he accepted 
office under Sir Eobert Peel, as Home 
Secr^ary He was exposed to an attack of 
extraordinary bitterness in consequence of 
his ordering the correspondence of Mazzini to 
be opened at the Post Office Lhe manner 
in which he dealt with the question of the 
Scotch Chuich, and at the crisis of the Dis- 
ruption, produced a most exasperated feeling 
against him m Scotland He supported Peel 
during the crisis produced by the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, and m 1852 he was once 
more appointed, b} Lord Aberdeen, First 
Lord of the Admiralty Sir James in- 
curred in this more unpopularit} than m 
any former tenure of office Sir James under 
rated both the charges and responsibilities of 
the war He was one of those who advocated 
those half measures which both precipitated 
the contest, and afterwards increased its 
magnitude The dismissal of Sir Charles 
Hapier greatly damaged the leputation of the 
First Lord Sir James, in consequence, 
resigned his office He now led a small party, 
the remnant of the Peehtes 
Anivfal Register 

Graham, John or Cla^erholse Yis- 
COTJNT Dundee {d 1689), was the captain m 
a troop of horse emplo}ed in coercing the 
Covenanters and Cameronians m the latter 
part of Charles II ’s reign, and that of his 
successor His cruelty made him specially 
hateful to the rebels He was defeated b} the 
Cameronians at Drumclog (June, 1679), W 
subsequently had a large share m Monmouth’s 
victory over them at Bothwell Bridge, a few 
days latei In 1688 he was made a peer 
Claverhouse was at the head of the opposi- 
tion to Wilham III ’s accession in Scot- 
land, and after vainly trying to interrupt the 
work of the Convention of Estates, he retired 
to the Highlands and raised a body of troops 
there for King James On June 17, 1689, he 
aefeated Mackay, who advanced against him, 
at the^pass of Killiecrankie, but was himself 
killed in the battle 

Hibt —17 


Graham, Sir Egbert, was the uncle of 
Mahse Graham, Earl of Strathern, and the 
chief conspirator against James I On Feb 
20, 1436, he led a band of 300 men to the 
abbey ot Black Friais, at Peith, where the 
king was residing, and slew him with his 
own hand, onl} sparing the queen from the 
necessit} of escapmg without loss of time 
The indignation aroused b} this crime w as so 
great, that all the conspirators w ere speedily 
brought to 3 ustice, Sir Eobert Graham being 
tortured to death at Stilling, 3 ustif}Tiig his 
conduct to the end, and declaring himself the 
liberator of his countiy 
Burton Hist of Scotland 

Grammont, Philibert, Comte de {b 1621, 
d 1707) a Jfiench noble, was for a long time 
one of the most biilliant and chaiacteristic 
members of the court of Charles II , and his 
memoirs, which haie been written b} his 
bi other -in -law, Anton} Hamilton, gi\e a 
livel} picture of the licence allowed by that 
monarch amongst his com tiers [Hamilton j 

Granby, John IVL^ners, Marquis oe 
(b 1721, d 1773), was the eldest son of the 
third Duke of Eutland He served in the ’45, 
and m 1759 wen to Germany as second m 
command to Lord Geoige Sackville After 
the battle of Mmden, for his conduct in which 
he was thanked, to the disparagement of 
Sack'viUe, he was made commander-m-chief, 
and greatl} distinguished himself In 1763 
he was made Master of the Ordnance His 
great popularit} ma} be judged from the 
large number of public houses still named 
after him, but he was quite a commonplace, 
though respectable, general 

Grand Alliance [See Appendix ] 

Grantbam, The Fight op (March, 1643), 
was the result of an mvasion of Lincolnshire 
by a Eo} alist force under Charles Ca\ endism J 
They took Grantham, a garrison of the 
Association, with 300 prisoners, arms and 
ammunition 

Clarendon Hist of the Rebellion 

Granville, Georcl Leteson Gower, 
Earl (b 1815), was first returned to 
Parhament m 1836 In 1840 he became 
Under Secretar} for Foreign Affairs He 
acted on Liberal principles, and was a consis- 
tent supporter ot Free Trade In 1846 he 
succeeded to the peerage In 1848 he was 
appomted Yice-President of the Boaid of 
Trade, m 18ol obtained a seat m tne 
cabinet, and in December of that } ear suc- 
ceeded Lord Palmerston as Foreign Secretary, 
retirmg wnth the Eussell ministry in 1852 
He was appomted President of the Council in 
18o3, and in 1855 undertook the leadership of 
the House of Lords He was re appointed 
President of the Council in 18o9 in Lord 
Palmerston’s second ministry In Decem- 
ber, 1868, he accepted office under IMr 
Gladstone as Colonial Secretary, and re- 
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tamed that position till July, 1870, when he 
succeeded the Earl of Clarendon as Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, which position he occu- 
pied till the fall of the go\ernment m 1874 
He became Foreign Secretary agam on the ac- 
cession of the Liberal party to power m 1880 

Granville, John Oahteret {h 1690, d 
1763), the eldest son of G-eorge, Lord Carteret, 
early distinguished himself in the House of 
Lords by his defence of Whig doctrines and 
the Revolution settlement In 1719 he was 
sent as ambassador to Sweden In 1721 he 
was made Secretary of State, and in 1724 Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, which office he filled 
with great success In 1730 he returned and 
became one of the most formidable opponents 
of Walpole On the fall of that minister he 
became Secretary of State (Feb , 1742) He, 
however, resigned office m 1744 (Nov 23) 
He unsuccesstully attempted to form a 
mimstry m company with Lord Bath in 
1746 He succeeded to the earldom of Gran- 
ville in 1744, and was appointed President of 
the Council m 17ol Granville was a man of 
brilhant genius, and an accomphshed scholar 
but he was some’vvhat deficient m steadmess 
of purpose and judgment 

Grattan, Henry (5 1760, d 1820), was 
bom in Dubhn, and educated at Trmity 
College In 1772 he was called to the Insh 
bar, but practice did not flow in, and, in 
1776, he was raised to a more congenial 
sphere by his return to Parliament for 
Charlemont He at once jomed the Opposi- 
tion, and acquired almost unprecedented 
popularity by drawing up the Irish Declara- 
tion of Rights He was the leading orator 
of the party whose success secured the repeal 
of Pojrnmgs’ Act and the legislative mde 
pendence ot Ireland In 1785 it was proposed 
Jdgit “ the Irish legislature should from time to 
mme adopt all such Acts of the British Par- 
hament as related to commerce ’ The popu 
larity of Flood for a time had almost echpsed 
Grattan’s, but his successful opposition to 
this measure quite restored him to extreme 
popularity In 1790 he was elected to repre- 
sent the city of Dublm Durmg the unhappy 
period between 1790 and 1800, Grattan 
urged the government to adopt a conciliatory 
policy, and he was strongly in favour of 
granting the claims of the Cathohcs On 
the question of the Umon, he held consistently 
to his old wish to see Ireland mdependent, 
and consequently did his utmost to prevent 
the passing of that measure It was of no 
avail , and, in 1805, he was returned to the 
British Parliament as M P for Malton, and 
he afterwards repiesented his old constituents 
of Dublin His oratory was as hnlliant as 
ever, but his news had become more mode- 
rate, and he did not escape the suspicion of 
having abandoned his old patriotism under 
the influence of flattery from high quarters 
The suspicion was groundless His old ideal 


of an mdependent Ireland had been swept 
away by the Umon, m spite of his strenuou*^ 
resistance, hut the policy which held the 
next place in his heart — Oathohc Emancipa- 
tion — seems to have become a more and more 
engrossmg passion, and he never ceased 
during the time when he sat in the English 
Parliament to advocate that measure In May, 
1820, he died in London “ Mr Grattan’s,” said 
Sir James Mackintosh, in proposing a public 
funeral, “was a case without alloy, the punty 
of his life was the brightness of his glory 
He was as eminent m his observance of all 
the duties of private life as he was heroic m 
the discharge of his public ones ” 

Grattan’s Xife by his son PJowden Sistoryof 
Ireland Fronde English in Ireland Cunning 
ham Eminent Englishmen May Const Rist 

Gravelmes, The Battle or (1568), re- 
sulted in d victorv for Count Egmont and the 
Imperial forces over the French The Eng 
lish navy, under Lord Clinton, had some shaie 
in it, and thus wiped out in some degre^ the 
disgrace of the loss of Calais 

Graves, Admiral Lord (5 1725, d 1802), 
served successively as Governor of New- 
foundland and rear-admiral m command of 
the American station (1780) He brought 
De Grasse to a partial engagement in Septem 
her, 1781 In the naval engagement ofi 
Ushant (June 1, 1794) he was second m com 
mand to Lord Howe, and was rewarded with 
an Irish peerage and a pension 

Allen, Naval Battles James, Naval Rist 

Gray, Patrick (the Master of Giay), was 
educated in France, whence he returned to 
Scotland (1586), and speedily became a 
favourite of James YI He was sent on a 
mission to Elizabeth, to whom he is said to 
have revealed many of the secrets of Mary 
Queen of Scots, and while at the English 
court concerted measures for the ruin of 
Arran, which he accomphsUed on his re 
turn to Scotland (1685) In the following 
year he was sent, in company with Sir Eohoit 
Melville, to intercede for Queen Marv, whose 
cause, however, he is not likely to have aided 
by the private intimation which he is said to 
have given to Elizabeth that James was, in 
reahty, in no way averse to his mother’s 
execution 

Gray, or Grey, John de {d 1214), was 
one of King John’s ministers In 1200* the 
kmg gave him the bishopric of Norwich, and 
in 120o John caused him to he elected Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury But the Pope refused 
to confirm the election, and appointed Stephen 
Langton in his stead In 1210 he was 
appointed Lord Deputy of Ireland an office 
which he held till 1213 In 1214 he wsa 
sent to Rome on an embassy to the Pope, and 
while returnmg to England died at Poictiers 

Gray, or Grey, Walter de {d 1’265), 
was the nephew of John de Grey He 
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was Chancellor from 1205 to 1213, in wnich 
latter year, while on a mission to Flanders, 
he was superseded by Peter des Eoches, but 
reinstated in 1214 During John’s stiuggle 
with the barons, he supported the kmg who 
rewarded him with the archbishopiic of 
York He devoted himself to the adminis- 
tration of his see, and we only meet with him 
once more, in 1242, when he was appointed 
regent during Henry III ’s absence in 
France 

Great Britain, a name ongmaUy apphed 
to the whole island of Britain, to distmguish 
it from Britannia Mmor, or Bntanny, and 
often used in poetiy or exalted piose, but 
never for official purposes until after the 
accession of James I The Lords of the 
Congregation, in lo59, had suggested the 
union of the two kingdoms under this name, 
and now James was to realise their aspiration 
James’s assumption of the title o± Kmg of 
(rreatdBritain meant that he claimed, like the 
Old Enghsh monarchs, to be lord of the 
whole island, and not merely king of both 
halves separately Much opposition was 
made to this title m Parhament, and the 
judges declared it illegal But in 1604 James 
definitely styled himself Kmg of Gieat 
Britain on his coins [United Kingdom ] 
Speddmg, Life of Bacon 
Great Charter [Magna Cahta ] 
Great Biebellion [Kebellion ] 

Greece, Eelations with The Greek 
insurrection began in 1821, and, after a long 
^struggle, it seemed impossible for the insur- 
gents to win their independence A wave of 
Hellenic enthusiasm ran through England 
Yolunteers from all parts of England jomed 
the Greek cause In 1824 Byron perished at 
Missolonghi In 1826 Lord Cochrane was 
made admiral, and Sir Eichard Church 
geneial of the Greek forces , but in 1827 
the Turks reconquered Athens despite their 
efforts Canning had reclaimed England 
from the policy of the Holy Alliance, and 
the battle of Havarino, though brought 
about by accident, was not necessaiily op- 
posed to his policy But the Wellington 
ministry repudiated the action, and left it to 
the Eussian invasion of 1829 to practically 
win Greek mdependence As one of the pro 
tecting powers England found Greece a king 
and continued to watch over its interests, but 
forced on it, in 1832, the narrowboundaries into 
which, until recently, it was confined The 
Pacifico and Finlay affairs for a time led to 
strained relations , yet, in 1862 Prince Alfred 
was elected king on the expulsion of Otto, 
but the self-denymg bond of the protectmg 
powers made it impossible for him to assume 
the throne, and England recommended Prmce 
William of Holstein, who became George I 
In 1863 England handed over the Ionian 
Islands to the Hellenic kingdom, and recently 


has secured the extension of its boundary at 
the expense of Turkey [Foi earlier dealings 
see Tlrkey, Eelations with ] 

Fmlay Sist of Greece Grerviniis, GescJitchie 
des NeunzehntenJahhmderts L Saxgeant New 
Gt eece ^rp y •y J 

Green, Sm Henry (d 1399), was the son 
of a Chief Justice of the Kmg s Bench, and 
was one of Eichard II ’s ministers in the lat* 
ter years of his reign He seems to have been 
extremely unpopular on account of his extor- 
tion of money by illegal means, and on the 
landmg of Bohngbroke was seized and sum- 
manly put to death 

Green Cloth, The Board of A Board 
attached to the royal household, presided over 
by the Lord Steward It had power to pumah 
offenders within the precincts of the palace, 
and issued the warrants which were necessaiy 
betore a sen ant of the household could be 
arrested for debt 

Greenwich was the seat of a royal 
palace much occupied by the Tudor princes, 
and pulled down after the Restoration The 
site was assigned by Wiiham HI for the 
great hospital for retired seamen he there 
founded Smce 1869 the building has been 
devoted to the Eoyal Haval College 

Greenwood, John (d 15921, a pro- 
mment Barrowist, was examined before the 
Court of High Commission in 1587 on a 
charge of promulgatmg seditious and schism- 
atical opinions, and was imprisoned In the 
following year he was again committed to the 
Fleet, and in 1592 was executed, at the same 
time as Henry Barrow 

Gregg, William (d 1708), was clerk in 
the office of Harley, Queen Anne’s Secretary 
of State He was first employed by that 
mmister as a spy m Scotland and elsewhere 
In the course of the years 1707 and 1708 he 
was engaged in a treason ible correspondence 
with M de ChamiUart, the French Secretary 
of State He shpped his letters into those ot 
Marshal Tallard, whose correspondence, smce 
he was prisoner of war, passed through Har- 
ley’s office One of these packets was opened 
on suspicion m Holland Gregg was tried at 
the Old Bailey, pleaded guilty, and was sen- 
tenced to death The House of Lords, bitterly 
opposed to Harley, entered on a searching 
investigation of the case, with the object of 
establishing the minister’s comphcity Gregg 
was told that if he would make a full con- 
fession, he might hope fo“ the intercession of 
the House He refused to retract his first 
statement, and was hanged at Tyburn on 
Apnl 28 

Grenada, one of the Windward Islands, 
was discovered by Columbus in 1478, but 
colonised m 1650 by the French Governor of 
Martinique , and, m 1674, on the collapse ot 
the French West India Company, lapsed to 



the French crown The French retained it 
until the Treaty of Pans (1763), when it was 
made over to England In 1779 Grenada 
was retaken hy the French, hut was restored 
h;;^ the Treaty of Versailles (1783) In 1795 
there was a negro insunection, caused mainly 
hy the intngues of the French planters, the 
effects of which retaided for many ;^ears the 
progress of the is'' and The government, 
which IS representative, and extends also to 
most of the Grenadmes l\mg between Grenada 
and St Vincent, is vested in a lieutenant- 
govemoi, a legislative council, and a house of 
assemhl}' elected hy the people The chief 
exports are sugar and cotton 

M Mat tin, Bi itish Colonies B Edwards, 
West Indies 

CrreilViUe, Sib Bevil {h 1596, d 1643), 
a grandson of Sir Eichard Grenville, a gallant 
othcer who joined the Eoyalist army in 1642, 
defeated the Parliamentary forces at Stratton, 
and was slam at the battle of Lansdown (July 
5 1643) Clarendon says that the Eoyalist 
successes in GomwaE were almost entirely 
due to his eneigy , and speaks warmly of his 
blight courage and gentle disposition 
Clarendon, Hist of the Rebellion 

Grenville, George (5 1712, d 1770), 
was the son of Eiohard Gienville, of "Wotton, 
by Hester, Countess Temple In 1741 he was 
elected M P foi Buckmgham, which town 
he continued to represent until his death 
In 1744 he was appointed a Junior Lord of 
the Admiralty, in Henry Pelham’s govern- 
ment In 1747 he was promoted to the same 
office m the Treasury, and on Newcastle 
becoming Prime Minister m 1764 he became 
Treasurer of the Nav’y In 1762, when Lord 
Bute became First Lord of the Treasury, 
Grenville was made Secretary of State m his 
^lace, and leader of the House of Commons 
vn Bute’s resignation in the following April, 
Grenville became at once Prime Mimster and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the nomma- 
tion of Bute, who expected to find him a very 
wiUmgtool, but he soon discovered his mistake 
Ga^nville, who feared the king as little as he 
did the people, complained bitterly of Bute s 
secret influence, and at once became odious 
to th^ king in consequence The death 
of Lord Lgremont, Secietary of State, m 
August, gave George an excuse for changing 
his ministry, and he accoidmgly, through 
Bute’s means, opened negotiations with Pitt 
These, however, failed and he was agam 
obliged to fall back upon GrenviHe, who 
strengthened his position by enlisting the Bed- 
ford faction on his side But the new acces- 
sion of strength did not save the ministry 
The issue of general warrants, and the 
struggle with Wilkes, cost the ministry 
£100,000, and lost them any share of popu- 
larity they ever possessed This measure was 
soon followed by the Stamp Act In July, 
1765, the king, seeing his way to form a 


new mimstry, summarily dismissed Grenville 
and the Duke of Bedford In 1769 Grenville 
became reconciled to his brothei in law, Lord 
Chatham, and took an eagei part in the debates 
on the expulsion of 'Wilkes In 1770 he 
earned his Bill on Controverted Elections, by 
which he transferred the tiial of election peti- 
tions from the House at large to a Select 
Committee of the House [Elections ] Foi 
some time past his health had been declining, 
and in the autumn of 1770— only a few 
months after passing his Election Bill — he 
died “ He took public business, ’ Burke 
said of him m the House of Commons, “ not 
as a duty he was to fulfi.1, but as a pleasuie he 
was to enjoy, he seemed to have no delight 
out of the House, except in such things as 
some way related to the things that were to 
be done in it If he was ambitious, I will say 
this for him, his ambition was of a noble and 
generous stram ” 

Jesse Mem of the Meign of Gfeoi ge Wal 

pole Mem of the R ign of Geoi ge III Alhe 

marie, Rockingham and his Contem^oiai les 

Macaulay, second Essay on Chatham G-renville, 

Com espondence Massey Mist , Stanhope, His 
[WES] 

GreuviUe, SirEichard (6 1540, d lo91), 
one of the renowned sailors of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, was sent out to the West Indies, 
lo8o, to inflict what damage he could on 
Spanish commerce In 1687 he was a membei 
of the Council of War, which was charged 
with the duty of making preparations to 
withstand the attack of the Armada , and did 
good service for his country against the 
Spaniards In 1597 he took part in an 
expedition under Lord Thomas Howard, which 
sailed for the Azores to intercept the Spanish 
treasure ships on their return from South 
America , the design of the English was dis- 
covered by Spain, and fifty three ships of 
war were sent out as a convoy , a furious 
engagement took place, m which Sir Richard, 
after performing proffigies of valour, was 
killed, his memory being subsequently de- 
fended from any blame for the failure of the 
expedition by his friend Sir Walter Ealeigh 
“ From the greatness of his spirit,” says 
Ealeigh, “ he utterly refused to turn from the 
enemv, protesting he would rather die than 
be guilty of such dishonoui to himself, his 
country, and her Majesty’s ship ” 

Tytler Life of Ealeigh 

Ghreuville, William Wyndham, Lord 
(5 1759, d 1834), third son of George Gren 
viEe, was educated at Eton and Chnst Church 
In 1782 he was elected M P for Buckmgham, 
and in the following year accompanied his 
brother, Earl Temple, to Ireland, as private 
secretary In Dec , 1 784, he succeeded Burke 
as Paymaster General, and began to give his 
cousin Pitt most valuable assistance at a time 
when he most needed it In 1789 he was 
elected Speaker of the House of Commons on 
the death of Cornwall, but he only held the 
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chair for four months, being then made Home 
becretary, an ofece that afforded him moie 
active employment In 1790 he VdS laised 
to the Upper House, and in the following 
) ear went to preside over the Foreign Office, 
where he remained for ten years tiH Pitt’s 
resigna tion As Foreign Minister he thoroughly 
carried out Pitt’s policy, and rejected all peace 
with the revolutionary government He was 
the mover in the House of Lords of the 
Treason Bill in 1 7 9 1 He was e\ en a sti ong er 
supporter of the Catholic claims than Pitt, 
and during Pitt’s last ministry Lord Grenville 
remained in opposition on tins ground On 
his death he combined with Fox to foim the 
admimstiation of “ All the Talents ” That 
ministry, however, was but short hved , and, 
on being dismissed Loid Grenville remained 
in opposition during the continuance of the 
war The close o± his life was spent in 
literal y retirement, when he did much valu- 
able ii^ork, the result of which has been to 
throw much new light on the inner workmgs 
and party intrigues of the early years of the 
reign of George III He lived on at Drop 
more in Buckinghamshire till 1834, where he 
died on Jan 12 Twice had overtures been 
made to him to take office again — ^in 1809 
and in 1812 But Cathoho Emancipation 
must be an essential element in any hne of 
pohcy which Grenville would support With 
that high sense of honour and integrity 
which always distinguished him and Lord 
Gre^, they both excluded themselves from 
office for twenty years As a Foreign Minister 
Grenville must lank above Pitt His oratori- 
cal powers were at times the wonder of the 
House of Lords, but, like Fox, he was too 
liberal-minded not to have the misfortune to 
be generally in opposition 

Pellew Sidmovdh Courts and Cahinets of the 
MegeiKyy Greys Life and Opinions Lord Col 
Chester s Diary , Grenville Papers 

[WHS] 

Gresham, Sir Thomas (5 1519, d 1579), 
a famous merchant, the son of Sir Richaid 
Gresham, Lord Mayor of London, who died 
1 648, first attained fame as a financier by nego- 
ciatmg certam loans for Edward VI in lo51 
He was subsequentlv employed on several 
occasions by Ehzabeth, who found him ex- 
ceedingly useful in obtaining money from 
foreign merchants, and also in raising loans 
from merchants in England In lo66 he 
founded the Eoyal Exchange, which was 
opened by the queen in person, 1670 

"Ward s Inves Cunningham, Dminent Dnglish 
men 

Greville, Charles C F (5 1794, d 
1866), was Clerk to the Council from 1821 to 
1860 He compiled a Journal^ which is of 
considerable value as material for the history 
of the courts and cabinets of George IV , 
Wilham IV , and Queen Victoria 

Grey, Lady Catherine {d 1567), was 
daughter of the Marquis of Dorset, and 


younger sister of Lady Jane Grey (q v ), after 
whose death she represented the house of 
Suffolk, which b^ Henry VIII ’s will was to 
succeed Elizabeth to the throne After the 
accession of Elizabeth, Philip of Spam endea 
voured to set her claims in opposition to the 
queen, but was unable to get her mto his 
hands In 1661 she was sent to the Tower 
ostensibly for having contracted a secret 
marriage with Lord Hertford, but in reahtj- 
for fear she should prove a dangerous riv M 
to Ehzabeth In lo63 Lady Catherme’s 
claims were seriously discussed in Parlia- 
ment, and in the next year John Hales, the 
Clerk of the Hanaper, published an elaborate 
argument in her fav our She died m Jan , 
1567, her death being acceleiated by the 
harsh treatment of Ehzabeth, and *‘ha\ mg 
been,” as Mr Froude says, ^‘the object of 
the pohtical schemes of all parties in turn 
who hoped to make use of her ” Ladj Hert- 
ford’s marriage, which was declared null bj- 
Elizabeth’s commissioners, was m the reign of 
James I pronounced vahd by a jury 

Lmgard jffw»£ ofJBng Froude JELisb of Eng 
Hallam, Const Mist 

Grey, Cha.rles, E^lRL (6 1764, d 1845), 
son of the first Earl Grey, was educated at 
Eton, and Kmg’s College, Oambiidge He 
was returned to Parhament for the county of 
Northumberland in 1786, and joined the 
Whig Opposition under Charles James Pox 
He displaved such abihty in his fiist speech 
that he was from that time a prominent leader 
of the partj-, and as such was chosen one 
of the managers of the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings In 1792 he became a 
member of the great societj, “ the Friends 
of the People,” the avowed object of which 
was to obtain a refoim in the system of 
Parliamentary representation In 1795 he 
opposed the hquidation of the Prmce of 
Wales’s debts In the same year he unsuc- 
cessfully moved the impeachment of Pitt In 
1797 he brought forward a plan of reform, 
which was rejected by 149 votes He re 
mamed one of Mr Pitt’s bitterest opponents 
till his death On the accession of !Mr Fox to 
power, 1806, IMr Gre> , now Lord Ho wick, was 
appointed First Lord of the Admiralty On 
the death of Fox he became leader of the House 
of Commons and Foreign Secretary The 
Catholic Belief question, however, overthrew 
the ministry In 1 807 he succeeded his father 
as Earl Grey In 1810, when the Duke of 
Portland resigned, negotiations were opened 
with Lords Grey and Grenville, who, 
however, refused to unite with the proposed 
ministry In 1812 a similar attempt failed 
In 1827 Earl Grey deohned to support Mr 
Canning The sudden termination of the 
Wellington mmistry in 1830 brought him 
from his retirement as the only man capable 
of deahng with the difficult quesiaon of 
Parhamentary Eeform In accepting office 
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he stipulated that the reform of Parliament 
should be made a cabinet question The 
support of the great majority of the nation 
greatly facihtated the task which Earl Grey 
had undertaken, and enabled him to con- 
struct his ministry without much difficulty, 
the most serious impediment being created 
by the position of hlr Brougham, which was 
got over by making him Lord Cnancellor 
A Eeform Bill was mtroduced by Lord John 
Russell on April 12, after a long discussion, 
General Gascojne successfully carried his 
motion agamst the government, and a disso- 
lution became necessary , to which the king 
at last consented The danger, however, 
became pressing, as Lord Whaincliffe had 
threatened to move an address in the Lords, 
praymg the king not to dissolve The House 
was dissolved the very day Lord Whamcliffe’s 
threatened address was to have come on 
The election of 1831 sent back a large re- 
tormmg majority to Parliament and on June 
21, Lord John Russell again introduced the 
biU The struggle from this time lay m the 
Lords On Aprd Q, 1832, Earl Grey moved 
that the third Reform Bill be now read a 
second time The second reading was carried 
by the aid of Lord Wharnchffe and the 
Trimmers Lord Lyndhurst now moved 
in committee that the consideration of the 
disfranchising clauses should be postponed 
until the enfranchising clauses had been 
considered. This motion was carried against 
the government in spite of Earl Grey’s 
warning to the House that he should con- 
sider its success fatal to his measure, and 
resigned, May 9 The state of the country 
became terrible, Sir Robert Peel dechned 
office The Duke of Welhngton found it 
impossible to construct a government It be- 
came necessary to recall Earl Grey, and Earl 
Grey obeyed the summons But before he 
left the presence of the king he had obtained 
from him a written promise that he would 
‘‘create such a number of peers as will be 
sufficient to pass the Reform Bill ” The 
bill was eventually earned by the personal 
influence of the king, though violent alterca- 
tions and reonmmations occurred on the 
subject in the House of Lords The Re- 
formed Parhament gave the Whigs an over- 
whelming majority The first business was 
to consider the state of Ireland, and it was 
found necessary to pass a Coercion Bill In 
1834 the Duke of Richmond, the Earl of 
Ripon, Mr Stanley, and bir James Graham 
resigned This somewhat shook the minis- 
try, and m order to avoid any further seces- 
sions, an Irish Church Commission was hastily 
appointed to procure evidence Mr Littleton’s 
Tithe Bdl (Irish) gave another shock to the 
ministry, and the motion of O’Connell 
and Mr Littleton on the Coercion BiU, 
which produced the resignation of the 
Premier apd Lord Althoi^p, ended Lord Gre\ ’s 
political Arecr He resigned to saie the 


rest of his mmistiy From this time he took 
little part m public aftairs 

Walpole Hist o/ JEna Martineau Thirty 
Tears Peace Annual Register [B S ] 

Grey, Sm Geouge {b 1792, d 1883), was 
the son of Sir George Grey, and nephew of 
Eail Grey Educated at Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, he was called to the bar in 1826 , and 
was returned to Parliampnt for Devonport m 
1832 In 1834 he acted for a few months as 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies He re- 
turned to the same post on the accession of 
Lord Melbourne m 1835, and continued to 
hold it till 1839, when he became Judge- 
Advocate, an office which he exchanged in 
1841 for that of Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster On the formation of Lord 
John Russell’s first administration in 1846, 
he was appointed Home Secretary In this 
capacity he showed himself a splendid ad- 
ministrator durmg the commotions 1848, 
and earned the confidence of all parties by his 
prudence and vigour In 1854 he accepted 
the Colonial Office under Lord Aberdeen’s 
Coalition ministry In 18oo he returned to 
the Home Office under Lord Palmerston s 
first administration , was appointed Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster on Lord Pal- 
merston’s return to office in 1859, heoamo 
Home Secretary agam in 1861, and retired 
with his colleagues m 1866 On the disbolu- 
tion of Parliament in 1874, he retired from 
public life 

Grey, L^^dy Jane {b 1537, d 1654), was 
the daughter of Henry Grej, Marquis ot 
Dorset, and Frances Brandon, daughter of 
the Duke of Suffolk On the approach- 
ing death of Edward VI becoming apparent 
m 1553, the Duke of Northumbeiland 
conceived the idea of aggrandising his own 
family by obtaining the crown for Lady Jane, 
and marrying her to his son Lord Guilford 
Dudley Accordmgly, he induced Edward VI 
to alter the succession m her favour, hoping 
that as Lady Jane was a Protestant, she would 
receive the support of the reforming paities 
On the young king’s death Lady Jane was in- 
formed by the duke that she was queen, and 
was proclaimed by him in various pxrts of tho 
country, but the people refused to recognise 
the usurpation After a brief reign of eleven 
days, the crown was transferred to Mary, and 
Lady Jane and her husband were sent to the 
Tower, and subsequently condemned to death 
They were kept in captnity for some time, 
and were not executed until after Wyatt’s 
rebellion in 1654 Lady Jane Grey, whoso 
education had been entiusted to Aylmer and 
Roger Ascham, was as accomplished as sho 
was beautiful, and was a fluent scholar m 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin “She has left 
us,” says Mr Froude, “ a portrait of herself 
drawn by her own hand, a portrait of piety, 
purity, and free noble innocence uncoloured, 
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even to a fault, ■with, the emotional weaknesses 
of humanity ” 

Nicolas, lady Jane 6Frey Lingaard H^s^ of Eng 
Sharon Turner Hist of Eng JProude Hist of 
Eng Tytler, Hist of Eng under Ed 71 and 
Mary 

Grey, Loan, of Grohy, was the chief 
of the Anabaptists durmg the period of the 
Great Rebelhon He took an active part in 
Pnde’s Purge (q v ) 

Grey, Sib. John, of Grohy (d 14oo), a 
Lancastrian leader who fell in the first battle 
of St Albans, was the first husband of 
Ehzabeth WoodviUe, afterwards wife of 
Edward lY 

Grey, Lobd Leonard {d 1541), was the 
second son of Thomas, first Marquis of Dorset 
He was sent over to Ireland, m lidS, 
to assist Skeffington On Skeffington s death 
he became Lord Deputy, 1536 Together 
with Lord James Butler, he destroyed O’Brien’s 
Bridfcge over the Shannon, long an object of 
alarm to the English, and he mduced the 
O’Connor to come to terms His sister, Lady 
Ehzabeth G-rey, was the second wife of 
G-erald, nmth Earl of Kildare, and it now 
became his duty to try and capture his 
own nephew, that nobleman’s heir, an object 
which he did not succeed in effecting In 
1538, he attacked the Isiand Scots He was, 
however, compelled to retreat, in spite of 
Ormonde’s help, before the combmed forces of 
Desmond and the 0 Bnens Lord Leonard 
was a staunch Cathohc, and this, together with 
the favour he showed the Geraldmes and the 
natives, made him hated by Ormonde Soon 
after his recall, at his own request in 1540, 
he was accused of a treasonable understand 
ing with his kinsmen, the Fitzgeralds, and 
executed in 1541 Most probably he was 
innocent 

Froude Hist of Eng Brewer Introductions to 

the Letters and Papers of Hem y Till s Reign 

Grey, Sir Patrick, was Captain of the 
Guard to James II Having a bitter feud 
with the Eail of Douglas, on account of the 
murder of his nephew in Douglas Castle, he 
gave the earl his death-wound, after he had 
been stabbed by the king, m Stirling Castle 
(1452) 

C3rey, Lord Richard {d 1483), was the 
second son of Sir John Grey, by Ehzabeth 
WoodviUe, and consequently half-brother of 
Kmg Edward Y In 1483 he was seized, 
together with his uncle, Earl Rivers, at 
Northampton by Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
and eventually put to death at Pontefract 

Grey, Sm Thomas {d 1416), was a kmght 
of Northumberland who, in 1415, joined the 
conspiracy of the Earl of Cambridge to place 
the Earl of March on the throne He was 
seized, and having confessed his guilt, was 
immediately executed 

Grey» Lord Thomas (d 1554), brother 


of the Duke of Suffolk, joined in the rebel- 
lion m the midland counties (15o4) organised 
by the duke m conjunction with that of 
Sir Thomas Wyatt m Kent After the 
defeat of Suffolk’s forces by Lord Hunting- 
don at Coventry, Thomas Grey escaped to 
Wales, but was taken prisoner, and executed 
(February, loo4) He vas a man of ambition 
and darmg, and his unbounded influence o\ er 
his brother, the duke, was belie\ed to have 
drawn the latter into this enterprise 
Stowe Lingard Proude 

Grey de Wilton, Arthur, Eirl 
{d 1593), was the son of a celebrated 
commander of Henry YIII ’s time He was 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in lo80 In that 
year he suffered a se\ere repulse in Glen 
Malure from the Wicklow septs It was to 
him, however, that the suppression of Des- 
mond s rebellion was largely due, and he 
was in command of the tioops at Smerwick 
(q V ) As a stern Puritan, he made himself 
unpopular by his seventh , and was re-called 
m 1584 He was one of the commissioners 
who passed judgment on Mary Queen of 
Scots, and was created a Knight of the Garter 
Proude State Papers Haxke Ejctinct Peerages 

Grey de Wilton, William, Earl (d 
1563), was Governor of Berwick m the reign 
of Edward YI , and in that capacity distin- 
gmshed himself by several riids across the 
border, m one of which (lo48) he took and 
fortified Haddington Dm mg the rebellion 
m the west of England (lo49) he did much to 
repress the insurrection In lo51 he was 
sent to the Tower b> order of Warwick, who 
mistrusted him as a fnend of Somerset, 
though a year or two afterwards he is found 
slightly imphcated in the conspiracy to place 
Lady Jane Grey on the throne Made 
Governor of Guisnes by Marj, he kept a 
dose watch upon the French, and had his 
advice been listened to, Calais would have 
been saved The fall of Calais was quickly 
followed by that of Guisnes, which Grey 
found himself compelled to surrender On 
his return to England he was sent to the 
north, where he, after a lengthy siege, made 
an assault upon Leith, whi^, however, en- 
tirely failed 

Gnmstone, Sir Harbottlb (5 1594, 
d 1685), a strong Presbyterian, represented 
Colchester m the Long Parhament He was 
one of the members excluded by Pride’s 
Purge On the kmg’s execution he left 
En^and, and remained abroad for several 
years In 16o6 he was elected MP for 
Essex, but was excluded from the House 
In April, 1660, he was elected Speaker of the 
Convention Parliament He was also one of 
the commissioners sent to Charles at Breda 
For his services at the Restoration, he was, 
m November, 1660f createi, M^^ter of the 
Rolls During the reign ^^ifearlcs II he 
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distinguislied himself b> asserting the right o± 
the Commons to choose their own bpeaker 
(1679) and his hostility to the Catholics 
Foss Judges of JEngLavd 

Gnndal, Fdmund (d 1519, 1583), 

Archbishop of Canterbury, was bom near St 
Eees and educated at Cambndge He was 
made Canon of Westminster in loo2, and 
Chaplain to Edward VI , at whose death he 
was obliged to take refuge on the Continent 
On the accession of Ehzabeth he returned to 
England a stiong Puritan, and greatly in- 
fluenced by (3rene\a, he waived his ob- 
jections to vestments so fir as to accept the 
see of London on the depii\ation of Bormer 
in 1562 Grindal, who had taken an acti\e 
part in the Theological Conti o\ersv at West- 
minster, 1559, was a sound theologian and 
noted preacher , but he constantly incurred 
the queen’s dibpleasure for his mildness in 
enforcing the Act of Uniformity, yet in 1570 
he was made Archbishop of York, and on the 
death of Archbishop Pirker, lo75, was trans- 
lated to Canterbury His administration was 
not ver j successful in some ways , his Pun- 
tan sympathy made him refuse to put down 
the “ prophesyings ” of that party, and he 
was, in consequence, sequestered from the 
exercise of his jurisdiction for fi\e jears, 
being onlv restored in lo82, a jear before his 
death, though he never regained the favour 
of the queen, who treated him with great and 
unmerited harshness As Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Giindal made no mark His 
difference of opinion with the queen made it 
impossible for them to work m haimony yet 
he was a man of profound learning, deep 
piety, and some moderation, mild, affable, 
and generous, and much admired by his own 

EToo'k Lives of the Archbishops Mosheim 
JEccles Hist Strype Life of Qrindal 

Gnq[tiala]id West is separated from 
Cape Colony by the Orange Rivei After 
the disco\ery of diamonds there m 1867 
the district was made a Bntish colony, 
and in 1877 was made a provmce of Cape 
Colony , its local affairs bemg managed by 
an adxmnistrator The characteristic feature 
of the country is undulating grassy plams, 
well adapted to sheep farmmg 

Gritli, in Anglo Saxon law, is a word 
of narrower meaning than “fnth,” with 
which it IS often coupled It signifies a 
special or localised peace or protection, par- 
ticularly that granted by the king or a high 
official While ^*fnth” was primarily per- 
sonal, the peace of an mdmdual, the “ gnth,” 
was territorial, the peace of a district 

Grosseteste, Bobert (5 1175, d 1253), 
Bishop of Lincoln, one of the most eminent 
of mediaeval ecclesiastics and schoolmen, was 
horn at Stradbrooke in Suffolk of poor parents 
He studied at Oxford and Pans, where he 
gained a very great reputation as a student 


and teacher He became ‘‘ lector scholar urn ” 
at Pans, and first rector of the Franciscans 
at Oxford He received various pieferments, 
but in 1232 resigned all but one in order to con- 
tinue at Oxford In 1 23o his election as Bishop 
of Lmcoln ga\e him both a wider spheie of 
work and a special relation to his university 
As administrator of his huge diocese he was 
both active and successful A long struggle 
with his chapter was only ended by the per 
sonal intervention of the Pope, Innocent I , 
who, at the Council of Lyon«^ piactically 
decided in the bishop’s favour His drastic 
visitation of the monastr ries of his see, though 
hampeied by the disfavour shown to him at 
Eome, where the gold of the monkus was all- 
powerful, was resolutely carried through A 
sturdy champion of liberty, he prevailed in 
1244 m preventing the grant of a royal 
subsidy, and kept together the opposition, 
when likely to be broken up by the Ling’s 
intrigues , and he ensured the reading of the 
sentence of excommunication against viol^ors 
of the Oreat Charter in every parish of his 
diocese A similar spirit actuated the refusal 
in 1251 to admit foreigners ignorant of 
Enghsh into rich preferment m his diocese, 
and led to a papal suspension, which, how- 
ever, was of short duration In 1252 he 
prevented the collection of a tenth imposed 
upon the clergy by the Pope foi Hcniy III ’s 
necessities In 1253 he refused to induct the 
Pope’s own nephew mto a prebend at Lincoln 
His celebrated letter of refusal, while accept- 
ing the ultramontane position, was thoroughly 
decided in its tone After his death miracles 
were reported at his tomb, but the effort to 
obtain canonisation for so bad a papalist 
failed Grosseteste had a wide acquaintance, 
over which he exercised great influence 
The spiritual adviser of Adam de Mansco, 
the mtimate friend of Simon de Montfort, 
and the tutor to his sons, he was yet the 
friend of the queen and even of the king 
The sturdy practical temper illustrated by 
all his life’s acts was combined with \ast 
knowledge, great dialectical and metaphy sical 
subtlety, activity m preaching and teaching, 
and real spiritual feeling, his leisure, too, 
was devoted to the cultivation of French love 
poetry 

Perry Life of Grosseteste Grossetestes Tetters 
in Rolls Senes edited with valuable introduo 
tion by Mr Luard Matthew Pans Exstona 
Major j-gi E •J’ J 

Guadaloupe, The Island op, is a French 
possession m the Antilles Settled in 1635 
by the French, it resisted English attacks in 
1691 and 1703, but was captured in 1759, and 
restoied in 1763, and again in 1794 it became 
English Eestored m 1803 by the Peace of 
Amiens, it was re-conquered m 1810, sur- 
rendered to Sweden in 1813, restored to 
France in 1814 In 1816 the Bntish finally 
withdrew 

Saffaral Les Colonies Frangaises 
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G'CLad6l?^ KiAIiPh, wds of Norman or Breton 
ongin, but was bom in England He was 
made Earl of Norfolk by William I , but in 
1075, ohiefly being irritated at the king’s 
refusing to allow his marnage with the 
sister of the Earl of Hereford, he organised a 
conspiracy, which had for its object the 
deposition of AVilliam, and the restoiation of 
the earls to the power they had enjoyed 
under Edward the Confessor The plot was 
betrayed, and Halph fled to Britanny Even- 
tually he joined the first Crusade, and died m 
Palestine 

Gualo was ippointed Papal legate m 
England in the yeai 1216 He strongly sup 
ported King John against Louis of Prance, 
and on John’s death was instrumental in 
obtaining the recognition of the young King 
Henry Mr Luard says that ‘ the preserva- 
tion of the Plantagenet hne, and the defeat of 
Louis, were entirely due to the influence of 
Ilo?jjie ’ Por two yeais Gualo was one of the 
rulers of England His power was absolute 
in the affairs of the Church, and in the State 
it was very considerable, and on the whole 
his influence was decidedly for good He 
was replaced in 1218 by Pandulf 

Guiana is an extensive country in the 
north east of South America In lo9o Paleigh 
ascended its great rivei, the Orinoco In 
1580 the Dutch planted a colony, and m 16o2 
the English settled at Paramaribo The 
Enghsh settlement did not succeed, and the 
land remained with the Dutch In 1781 
Eodne> took possession of it, but in 1784 it 
was restored Again in 1796 the English cap 
tured Guiana, andm 1803 a cession, confirmed 
in 1814, was made to England of the portion 
now called British Guiana 

Dalton Hast of British Gmana E M Martin 

British Colonies 

Gmoowar, or Gaekwar, is the title of 
the so\ ereign of the Mahratta State of Baroda 
[Mahrattas ] 

Guildford Gourt-liouse, The Battle 
OP (March 15, 1781), during the closing 
period of the American War of Independence, 
was almost the only gleam of success that 
shone on Cornwallis’s fatal advance into the 
North At the beginning of the jear he 
entered North Carolina Greene, with much 
prudence, refused to attack him, and retreated 
before him On Pebruary 20, Cornwalhs, 
halting at Bhllsborough, ms ited aUlojahsts to 
join him, but a small detachment of them on 
their way to take advantage of the proclama- 
tion were cut to pieces b;y the Americans, and 
the rest took fnght Again Cornwallis 
advanced, and Greene at length determined 
to give him battle On some strong giound 
near Guildford Cpurt-house, Cornwallis at- 
tacked, and the regulars were as usual irre- 
sistible They carried Greene’s position de- 
spite inferiority in numbers and position In 
Hist— 17^ 


lesults, howe\er, the victorj- was signallj 
deficient, for Cornwallis, too weak to ad-vance, 
and receiving no reinforcements, had to fall 
back on Wilmmgton [American Lstdefen’- 
DENCE, War OP ] 

Bancroft Rist of Amer Bev it c 23 Stan 
hope Hist of Eng f 0 64 

Guilford, PRA^CI& North, Lord (5 1637, 
d 168o), was appomted in 1671 Sohcitor- 
General, and in 1673 was advanced to the 
Attorne\ -Geneialship He was made a judge 
of the Common Pleas in 1674 In 1679 he 
was made one of feir William Temple’s new 
Council He assisted in di awing up a pro- 
clam ition against tumultuous petitions, for 
which the House of Commons in 1680 ordered 
his impeachment, but the dissolution pre- 
\ented its being brought on In 1682 he 
was made Lord Keeper, a post which he held 
till his death, being cieated Lord Guilford in 
1683 A very unfavourable character is 
gix en of him h\ Lord Campbell, hut it does 
not seem to be altogether deser\ ed 
Campbell Lives of the Chancellors 

Guilford, Fredericr, Earl op [North, 
Lord] 

Guiscard, Antoine, Marquis de (5 
16o8, d 1711), was a French ad\enturei of 
good famLl\ For some unknown offence he 
was expelled from Fiance, and came to 
England after a variet} of adventures 
Godolphin made him colonel of a regiment 
of French refugees and he became a com 
panion of St John in his wild orgies In the 
ear 1706 he proposed a descent on the coast 
of Languedoc, and twelve regiments were 
placed in readiness, but the expedition ne\ er 
sailed, probably because Godolphin thought 
his schemes too visionary Guiscard was 
discharged with a pension of £o00 a year 
He almost immediately began a treacherous 
correspondence with the French court On 
its detection he was brought before the Pnvy 
Council. Findmg that e\erj thing was 
known, and wishing for a hettei deaSi than 
hanging, he stabbed Harley twice with a 
penkmte he had secreted The wounds were 
slight Guiscard was soon o\ erpowered, and 
died in Newgate from injuries received in 
the struggle To the last he denied that the 
attack was premeditated 

Guxsues, Capture op Gmsnes was a 
fortress included in the English Pale, three 
miles from Calais, and after the fall of that 
town, was surrendered to the Duke of Guise 
by its governor. Lord Gre^, after a stub- 
born but ineffectual defence, January, 15o8 

Guutoor Circar, Thp, is the district on 
the Coromandel or eastern coast of India, 
bounded on the north hj the Northern Circars, 
on the south by the Carnatic The reversion 
of this province wa^ assigned to the East 
India Company by the treaty with the Nimm, 
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L768, on the death of his brother, Basalut 
Iimg He died m 1782, hut the Nizam con- 
stantly evaded the surrender In 1788 the 
prospect of continued peace enabled Lord 
Cornwalhs to pi ess his claim under threat ot 
war, and the district was at once surrendered 
The cession was finally confirmed in 1803 

Gurney, or Gournay, Thomas de {d 
1330), IS geneially supposed to have been the 
name of one of the actual murderers of 
Edward II He fied to Spain, and was ap- 
prehended at Burgos in 1330, but died on his 
journey to England , it was thought that he 
was murdered, to prevent his making any 
indiscreet revelations 

Guthrum, or Guthorm (Mod Dan, 
Gorm), was a Danish chief who became King 
of East England *We first hear of this 
kmg as starting from Eepton in 875 with 
half the ‘^gieat host,” 'vvhen Halfdane 
went another way with the other half to 
colonise Northumberland With two of 
his fellow kings, he attacked Wessex 
by land and sea, forcmg Alfred to take 
refuge m Athelney m 878 He then raised a 
great fort at Chippenham, hut was besieged 
there by the English kmg, and forced bj block- 
ade to accept terms of peace This treaty is 
still in existence Guthrum was baptised, with 
thirty of his chief men, and in 880 he settled 
with his host m East England, vacant b;^ the 
death of Hubba, who, with his host, was slam 
m Devonshire, 878 Guthrum seems to ha\e 
done his best to keep the peace, though his fol- 
lowers were not always obedient, and it is not 
tiU after his death in 890 that the East Enghsh 
Danes became a danger to Alfred Guthrum’s 
baptismal name was Athelstan, which alone 
app^s on his coins The theory, however, 
that He, not the English kmg, was the foster- 
father of Hacon the Good, reposes on a false 
chronology and is quite unnecessary Guth- 
rum was succeeded by Fohnc, or Yonck, who 
was probably his son. [Alfred ] 

Guthrum II , King of East England, was 
the son of Yonck, whom he succeeded 906 He 
made peace with King Edward, the terms of 
which were stiU. preserved m 907 It was 
agamst him that Edward’s policy of bmldmg 
a hne of foits across the Midlands was 
chiefiy directed, a pohcy which led to the 
submission successively of the Danes of Hert- 
ford (916), of Bedfoid, under Earl Turketil 
(918), and finally to the campaign of 921, m 
which Edward defeated and slew Guthrum 
(for we take him to he ** the king of the 
chronicle) with his son and brother, at Temps- 
ford Their death, and the submission of 
Earl Thurfnth of Northampton, the Danes of 
Huntmgdon, the “ host of Camhndge,” and 
the East Anglian Danes, in the same year, 
brought to an end the Damsh rule m East 
England 

Ghizerat, The Battle op (Eeb 22, 1849), 


was fought between the Enghsh and Sikhs 
during the second Sikh Wai The army of 
Shere Sing, estimated at 60,000 men with 
sixty pieces of cannon, was drawn up mfiont 
of the walled town of Guzerat, supported on 
the left by a streamlet flowing mto the Chenab, 
on the right by two villages filled vith troops 
The commander m chief, Lord Gough, by 
the advice of Major George Lawrence, detei- 
mined to hegm the battle with artillery The 
fire of eighty four cannon ramed on them 
steadily for two hours and a half The whole 
Sikh hne hioke and fled , the English cavalry 
were let loose on them, and pursued them for 
fifteen miles, till the aimy of Shere Sing was 
a mere wreck 

G^aliOS? IS a protected state of Central 
India, which includes most of Malwa The 
capital of the same name is situated on a 
rocky hill, rising sheer h:om the level plain 
It is ruled by the line of Mahiatta princes 
called Scmdiah The foi tress of Gw^or 
was taken by Major Popham in 1780, and 
lestored to its former ruler, the Eajah of 
Gohad, hut in 1784 was recovered by Scmdiah 
In Feb , 1804, it was agam taken by the 
Enghsh, under Sir H White, hut was restored 
to Scmdiah the next yeai In 1843, on the 
death of the reigning Scmdiah, without heirs, 
the dissensions at Gwalior led to an expedition 
to restore ordei there The Enghsh defeated 
the Gwahor army at Maharajpore A treaty 
was concluded, by which the fortress of 
Gwahor was ceded to England and the native 
army reduced to 9,000 men (1844) In 1857, 
it was a seat of the Mutiny*", but Scmdiah re 
mained unswervingly faithful 

Grant Buff Hist of the Mahi attas 

Gwynedd, the old name for North W'ales, 
was a district roughly corresponding to the 
domains of the “Prmces of Wales” who 
reigned at Aherffraw [Wales ] 

Gwynn, Eleanor {b ciica 1640, d 1687), 
was of humble origin, and was early m life an 
orange girl at a theatre She subsequently 
became an actress and mistress to Lord Buck- 
hurst, and eventually one ot Charles II ’s 
mistresses, besides being appointed one of the 
Ladies of the Bedchamber to the Queen By 
Charles II she had two sons, one of whom 
died very young, the other was Chailes Beau- 
clerk, who was created Duke of St Albans 
Her personal beauty was very great, while 
her generosity and kmdhness made her moie 
popular than most of the king’s favourites 

Gyrth {d 1066) was the fourth son of Earl 
Godwin He shared m his fathei’s banish 
ment and return, and m 1067 he received au 
earldom which seems to have included Noi 
folk, Sufiolk, Cambridgeshire, and Oxford- 
shire He took part m the battle of Hastings, 
where he was killed, it is said, by Wfiliam’s 
own hand 

Gytlia was the sister of TJlf and niece of 
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Canute She married Earl Godwin, and was 
banished with him in lOol Aiter the battle 
of Hastings, she begged the bod> of Harold 
to inter it at Waltham, but this was refused 
by William, though she is said to haie offered 
him Harold’s weight in gold In 1067 she 
took refuge in the Elatholm, and went thence 
to St Ouen, where she remamed till her 
death 


H 

Habeas Corpus, The Writ of, is 
a wnt issuing from one of the supenoi 
courts, commanding the body of a pii- 
soner to be brought before it It rests 
upon the famous 29th section of Magna 
Charta “No freeman shall be taken and 
imprisoned unless b} the lawful judgment of 
his peers or by the law of the land ” Arbi- 
tr^y imprisonment, though thus provided 
agamst, was, ho’weier, not unfrequentlj prac- 
tised by the king’s Privy Council, and, in 
13o2, a statute was passed to prevent this abuse 
of the liberty of the subject, which was twice 
re-enacted in the reign of Edward III 
Under the Tudors, prisoneis, when committed 
by the council generallj, or even bj the 
special command of the kmg, were admitted 
to bail on their habeas corpus but there were 
frequent delays m obtainmg the wnt The 
question whether a prisoner could be detained 
by special command of the kmg, signified by 
a warrant of the Pnvy Council, without 
showing cause of imprisonment, was argued 
out in Darnell’s case, when the judges, reljmg 
upon an obscure declaration of their prede- 
cessors m the 34th of Elizabeth, decided for the 
crown The House of Commons retorted by 
protesting m the Petition of Eight agamst 
the illegal impnsonment of the subject with- 
out cause 

The arbitrary arrest of Sir J ohn Ehot and 
the other membeis on the dissolution of 1629 
was an attempt to evade the Petition of Eight, 
and was met by the provision m the Act 
which abolished the Star Chamber, that any 
peison committed by the council or the king’s 
special command was to have a wnt of habeas 
corpus granted him, on application to the 
judges of the King’s Bench oi Common Pleas, 
without any delay or pretence whatei er 
Nevertheless, Lord Clarendon’s arbitrary cus- 
tom of imprisoning offenders m distant places 
revived the grievance, and the Commons, 
under Charles II, earned several biUs to 
pre\ent the refusal of the wnt of habeas 
corpus, but they were thrown out m the 
Lords In 1676 Jenkes’s case called fresh 
attention to the injustice of protracted im- 
prisonment 

At last, in 1679, the famous Habeas Corpus 
Act was passed It enacted that any judge 
must grant the writ of habeas corpus when 


apphed for, under penaltj of a fine of £o00 , 
that the delay in executmg it must not ex( eed 
twenty dajs, that any officer or keeper 
neglecting to deliver a eop\ of the wan mt 
of commitment, or shiftmg the piisoner with- 
out cause to another custody, ^hall be fined 
£100 on the first offence, and £200, with 
dismissal, foi the second , that no peison once 
deliiered hy habeas corpus shall be re-com- 
mitted for the same offence , that ei eiy person 
committed for treason or felonj is to be tried 
at the next assizes, unless the ciown witnesses 
cannot be produced at that time , and that, if 
not indicted at the second assizes oi sessions, he 
maj be dischaiged and that no one may be 
imprisoned out of England The defects m 
this great Act ha^ e smee been remedied b> 
the Bill of Eights, which declares that excessive 
bail may not be required and bj the Act of 
17o7 “for securing more effectually the liberty 
of the subject,” which extended the remedies 
of the Habeas Coipus Ait to non ciiminal 
charges, and empoweied the judges to examine 
the truth of the facts set foith in the retuin 
By an Act of 1862, based on the fugitnc 
sla-ve Anderson’s case, it was pioMded that no 
wnt of habeas corpus could issue fiom an 
English court mto any colony where local 
courts exist having authonty to grant and 
issue the said wnt The Habeas Corpus Act 
was extended to Ireland m 17&2 , in Scotland 
the liberty of the subject is guarded by the 
Wrongous Impnsonment Act of 1701 

In times of political and social disturbance 
the Habeas Corpus Act has now and again 
been suspended It wab suspended nine times 
between the Ee^olntion and 1746, again 
dunng the troubles which followed the French 
Ee\olution (1794—1800), aiter which in Act 
of Indemnity was passed, as again after the 
Suspension Act of 1817 In li eland it has 
been suspended no less than six times since 
the Union, but, since 1848, the government, 
m times of disaffection, have bad lecourse to 
special Coercion Acts 

For Damell s case and the Act see Hallaxn 
Const Rist chs 7 and 13 State Trials and 
stat 31 Car H c 2 For Suspension Acts Hay, 
Const Hist chap aa See also 66 Geo III 
c 100 and 25 an.d26Viot c 20 [L C S ] 

HaBeas Corpus Act, The, iis Ireland, 
was not passed till 1782, when an Act re- 
sembling that in England was carried through 
the Irish Parliament It was suspended in 
1796, in 1800, 1802 to ISOo, 1807 to 1810, 
1814, 1822 to 1824, 1866 to 1869, and par- 
tially by the Westmeath Act, 1871, and the 
Coercion Act, 1882 

Hackett, William (d 1591), was a 
fanatic who, with two companions named Cop- 
penger and Arthington, endeavoured to pro- 
cure a following in London by predicting the 
immediate end of world Their divine 
mission failed, however, to save them from 
bemg convicted as traitors Atthington was 
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pardoned This fanaticism caused the per- 
secution of the Puritans to be redoubled , “it 
was pretended,’’ says Dr Lmgard, “ that it 
a rising had been ejffiected, men of greater 
weight would have placed themselves at the 
head of the insurgents, and have required 
from the queen the abolition of the prelacy ” 

Kackstou^ OF Rathillet {d 1680), 
was one of the murdereis of Archbishop 
Sharp After the ciime Hackston escaped 
into Stirlingshne by giving out that he and 
his companions were troopers in pursuit of 
the muiderers He afterwards fought at 
Drumclog and BothweU Bridge, on the side 
of the Covenanters He was captured at 
Airds Moss (1680), and soon afterwards 
executed at Edinburgh 

Saddingtou, seventeen miles east of 
Edinburgh, was burnt by John in 1216, and 
again by Edwaid III in 13 In 1547 
it was taken by the English shortly alter the 
battle of Pinkie but was recaptured by 
the Scotch in the following }eai It was 
here that the Estates of the Realm met to dis- 
cuss the marriage of their j oung Queen Mar> 
with the Dauphin (1518) Some years later 
the abbey was comerred on BothweU In 
1715 it was occupied by the Jacobites Had 
dington was one of the eaihest of the Roj al 
Burghs of Scotland 

Haddon, Walter {h lold, d li72) has 
been called one of the brightest lay ornaments 
of the Reformation He became Master of 
Tiinitj College, Oxford, and in la52 Presi- 
dent of Magdalen College Durmg the reign 
of Mary he withdrew into private life, ana so 
managed to escape persecution On the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth he was made Master 
of Utequests In li6o he was sent to 
Bruges for the purpose of concluding a com- 
mercial treaty between England and the 
Netherlands His knowledge of law was 
great, and he had a principal share in draw- 
ing up the Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticay urn 

Hadrian, Emperor of Rome (117—138), 
visited Britain in the > ear 120 We have no 
account of his proceedings, but it appears 
that he restored the southern part of the island 
to order, and drove back the Caledomans 
The wall from the Solway to the Tyne was 
built by his orders [Romans in Britain ] 

Hadwisa, or Hawisa, wife of Kmg 
John was the granddaughter of Robert, 
Earl of Gloucester, natural son of Henry I 
Her marriage with King John in llo9 ga\e 
him a share of the great Gloucester earldom of 
which she was co-heir, but in 1200 she was 
divorced on the pretext of affimty She sub- 
sequently married Geo&ey Eitz-Peter, and on 
his death Hubert de Burgh 

Hailes, Dorr {h 1726, 1792), was the 

juOicial title of Sir Davi^Dalrjmple, one of 
the Lords Commi«isioners of Justiciary He 
was the author of Annals of Scotland * 


Hale, Sir Matthew {b 1609, d 1676), 
was called to the bar in 1636 He took 
the side of the king m his struggle with 
the Parliament, and defended the Duke of 
Hamilton and other Royalists in 1649 Later 
on he subscribed the engagement to be 
faithful to the Commonwealth, and in 16o4 
was nude a judge of the Common Pleas, 
in which capacity he showed gieat fear- 
lessness and impartialit;^ , refusing to assist 
m the trial of Peniuddock in 16o5, and on 
one occasion dismissing a juiy which had 
been illegally returned at Cromwell’s bidding 
On the death of Oliver Cromwell he resigned 
his ofSce, but m 1660 was made by Charles 
II Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and in 
1671 was promoted to the Chief JusticeshiiJ 
of the King’s Bench In private and public 
lifeahke, he was distinguished by his candour, 
kindly disposition, and piety , his habits and 
tastes were most simple, and to the end of his 
life he was an earnest student of theology g,nd 
law Heneage Pinch, Earl of Nottmgham, 
speaks of him as ‘ a Chief Justice of so inde- 
fatigable an industry , so invincible a patience, 
so exemplary an integiity, and so magnani- 
mous a contempt of unholj- things, without 
which no man can be trul;y great and to all 
this, % man that was so absolutol} a master of 
the science of the law, and e\ en of the most 
abstruse and hidden parts of it, that one maj- 
truly say of his knowledge of the law, what 
St Austin said of St Jciome s knowledge 
of divinit;y , ‘ Quod Hieronymus nescivit, nul- 
lus mortahum unquam semt ’ ” 

Hale’s Case (June, 1686) Sir Edward 
B!ale, a convert to Roman Cathohcism, was, in 
1686, appointed b} James II colonel of a regi- 
ment, and Governoi of Dover Castle, though he 
had not qualified himself for these posts accord- 
ing to the tenns of the Test Act A collusive 
action was brought against him by a servant, 
whereupon Hale pleaded a dispensation from 
the king Eleven out of the twelve judges 
decided in his favour, and agreed that the 
king had power b> his prerogative to dispense 
with penal laws, and for<reasons of which he 
was sole judge Subsequently Hale was 
made Lieutenant of the Tower, and followed 
James II m his flight, but was captuied and 
imprisoned 

Halfdane (^? 910) a Danish leader, is 
mentioned m the Anglo-Saxon Ohiomcle as 
one of the two langa leading the Danish aimy 
at the battle of Ashdown (781) Pour yeais 
later he went with part of the host into 
Northumbria, subdued the land, and harried 
the Piets and the Strathch de Welsh Next 
year (876) he divided the south part of North- 
umbria among his followers, who settled down 
in their new abodes as peaceful inhabitants 
Many years later Halfdane’s name again 
occurs in the Chronicle as being engaged in 
an expedition that ravaged England as far 
south as Tettenhall On its return it was 
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overtaken bv Edward the Elder, and put to 
rout Several of the Danish, leaders were 
slain in this engagement, and amongst them 
King Half dane [Danes ] 

Halidou Hill, The Battle of (July 
19, 1333), was fought between the English 
troops, led by Edward III in person, and the 
Scotch under Douglas The English were 
posted on a hiU, and their position was ren 
dered more secure by the mar&hy ground 
before them When the Scots advanced to 
the attack, their tioops floundered m this 
morass, and, bemg open to the English 
archers, were reduced to a mere fragment ere 
they reached the enemy’s ranks Disoigamsed 
and hopeless, they were then slaughtered by 
the Enghsh men at-arms 

Halifax, Charles Wood, 1st Viscolnt 
{h 1800), was educated at Oriel College, 
Oxford, and succeeded his father as third 
barret in the year 1826 In the same > ear he 
had been returned to the House of Commons 
as member for Great Grimsby, and afterwaids 
sat for Wareham, Hahiax, and Bipon In 
1832 he was appomted Secretary to the 
Treasury, in 1835 Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty In 1846 he took office under Lord 
Russell as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which office he held till 1852 He entered 
the Aberdeen oabmet in 1852 as President of 
the Board of Control , became Eirst Lord of 
the Admiralty in Lord Palmerston s first ad- 
ministration, from 1865 to 18o8 In Lord 
Palmerston’s second administration he became 
Secretary of State for India, and President of 
the Indian Council from 18o9 to 1866 In 
1866 he was created Viscount Halifax, and 
took office under Mr Gladstone m 1870 as 
Lord Pnvy Seal 

Halifax, Charles Montague, E\rl op 
(5 1661, d 171o), was educated at Westmin- 
ster and Cambridge In 1687 he gained 
himself a wider reputation by the happy 
parody of the Town and Country Moubc^ written 
in conjunction with his friend Prior In 
1688 he entered Parliament for Maldon, and 
was a member of the Convention which offered 
the cro wn of England to W illiam and Mar j The 
new king soon granted him a pension of £500 
a;year, and in 1691 he was appomted chair- 
man of a committee of the House of Com 
mons, and one of the commissioners of the 
Treasury He bore a prominent part in the 
debates for regulating the trials tor treason 
He took up Paterson’s scheme tor establishing 
a national bank, and hence may be regarded 
as one of the founders of the Bank of Eng- 
land (1694) In the same >ear he was ap- 
pointed Chancellor of the Exchequer, and in 
the next was actively concerned in the 
measures taken to restore the currency It 
was at his suggestion that a wmdow tax was 
levied for the purposes of meeting the ex 
penses incident^ to the new coinage In 1697 


he was appomted First Lord of the Treasury , 
and m the ne\t two >eais was one of the 
members of the regency during the kmg’s 
absence About the same time he was attacked 
m Parhament, but was acquitted on all pomts, 
and e\ en received the thanks of the House for 
his ser\ices He now proposed to reorganise 
the East India Company, bj- combinmg the 
new and the old companies (1698) “The 
success of this scheme,” says Lord Macaulay 
“ marks the time when the fortunes of Mon- 
tague reached the meridian’” After this 
time he began to lose his popularity , public 
feelmg was against him, and e\en the 
men of letters, despite his patronage of the 
greatest literary characteis of his day, were 
unsparmg m abuse Stung by this treatment 
he resigned the Chancellorship of the Exche- 
quer, and fell back upon a very^ lucrative 
sinecure (the auditorship of the Exchequer) 
that his bi other had been nursing for him 
since the previous year In 1701 he was 
called to the Upper House by the title of 
Lord Halifax, and the same year was im 
peached, though w ithout success In 1714 he 
was made Eail of Halifax, and died the next 
year Halifax s chiricter was most merci 
lessly assailed by the writers of his time , and 
even Pope, who was but a boy when Mon 
tague letiied from the House of Commons, 
has attacked him in some of his bitterest and 
most pungent verses Halifax is said to have 
been the Bufo of the Jbpistle to Arhuthnot^ 
where even his patronage of men of letters is 
turned into scorn, and the whole charge 
summed up with the couplet accusmg him of 
neglecting Dryden when ah\ e — 

But still tlie great have kmdness m reserve — 

He helped to buiy whom he helped to starve 

Halifax, George Samlle, Marquis of 
(5 mta 1630, d 169o), was a member of an 
old Yorkshire family which had been con- 
spicuous foi its loyalty during the Rebellion 
peiiod Aftei the Restoration, he was raised 
to the peerage for the assistance he had 
rendered in brmging about that event He 
was created a maiquis in 1682 and made 
Lord Privy Seal He opposed the Exclusion 
Bill in 1680, though he was suspected of 
intriguing in fa\our of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth At the accession of James II he 
became President of the Council, but he 
showed himself altogether averse to the 
Romani ‘^ing measuies of the king and most 
strenuously opposed the repeal of the Test Act 
For this he w is dismissed f i om his offices, Octo- 
ber, 168 0 He gave his adhesion to the Pnnee 
of Orange in Decembei, 1688, and became 
Speaker of the House of Lords m the Con- 
vention Parhament, 1689, and Loid Privy 
Seal in Febiuary of this year He, however, 
subsequently joined the Opposition and re- 
signed in October, 16|9 He offered a violent 
opposition to the censorship of the press in 
1692 The marqms refused to join himself 
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absolutely to either paity, and, in a tract 
called the Chmactet 0 / a Irimmet, defended 
his position, as one who “ trims ’’ fiom one 
side to the othei as the national mterest 
requires 

Macaulay Rist of Bug Buinet Hist oj His 
Own Time 

Halifax, GEonan Montagle Du^K, orn 
Earl or {d 1771), succeeded to the title 
while still a bo\ In 1761 he was appointed 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and a little later 
b{ came one ot Bute’s becret iries of btite 
Wnen the last mentioned nobleman went out 
in M iich, 176i, Lord Halifax combined with 
Loid Egremont andGooige GienMlle to foim 
the ddministrition populailj known as the 
irmmvirate It wit, lu the joint names ot 
Lords Halifax and Egueinont that the genei il 
warrant was made out foi the arrest of Wilkes 
Lord Halifax has also been chnged with the 
authorship of the most fatal measuie of this 
iinfoitunate administiation, iiz, the Stamp 
Act , hut though he was a w irm advocate of 
the bill, as his office compelled him to he, 
theie seems no evidence that he was the 
actual author of it In 1765 he was a paity 
with Lord Sandwich to the fraud which was 
practised on the king in oider to make him 
agiee to the omission of his mothei’s nan e 
flora the council of regency and the king 
seems to have felt more deeply injured b} 
him than b> Lord Sandwich Noi did his 
conduct in this mattei give satisfaction to his 
colleagues , and during the last few months 
of the Grenville administration, complaints 
against Halifax seem to have been rife The 
Gienville administration fell in 1765 When 
Ijoid North came into power (1770) he was 
appointed Secretary of State, but died the 
following > ear 

(rienville Papeis Lord Stanhope, Hist of 
Mng Jesse Memoi'H) of Geoige III 

HaU, Arthlr, membei for Giantham, 
who had beenpieviously airaigned at the bar 
of the House ot Commons “ for sundry lewd 
speeches,” was (in 1581) expelled from the 
House, fined, and impnsoned m the Towei, 
for having published a hook “not only re- 
liroaching some particular good members of 
the House but also verj much slanderous 
and derogatory to its general authont\, 
power, and state, and prejudicial to the 
\ahditv of its proceedings m making and es- 
tdbXiahing of laws ” Hall had previously in- 
curred the anger of the House, which sus- 
pected him ot having conm% ed at the fraud of 
his servant femallej (q v ),whomthe> had sent 
their serge int-at-arms to deliver from gaol in 
1 175 When HaU s book was condemned its 
author made his submission, but was not 
liberated till the dissolution of Parliament 
Notwithstanding his misiortunes on this 
occasion, he seems to ha^ e sat m later Parha- 
ments Hall’s Case is chief precedent for | 
the power of expuLion which the House of ! 
Commons has always retained j 


Hall, Edward {d 1547), the son of a 
Shropshiie gentleman, was educated at Eton, 
Cambiidge, and Oxford He cnteied Giav’s 
Inn, was called to the bar, and in process of 
time became undei sheiitf for the City of 
London and one ot the judges of the Sheriffs 
Couit He died in lo47, loa\mg behind him 
a JHistoy^ of the Union oj the two Nolle and 
JllnstitoHs Families of Lancastet and lork, 
which was printed in lo48 Ihis woik, which 
the author dedicated to Edwaid VI , begins 
with the duel betw een the Duke of Norfolk 
and Henrj of Derby (afterwards Heniy IV ), 
and goes down to the death of Henrj VII 
Hall may be regaided as a contcmpoiarj 
authoiity for events that took place during 
the leign of the last-mentioned king I ox 
earlier leigns his nairative “ is caiefully com 
piled from the best available authorities, 
whether they wrote in Latin, French, 01 
English” A list of these authorities is pie- 
fixed to the work, which was fust printed by 
Eachard Grafton m lo48 

^ Hall, Joseph (^ 1574, 1656), Bishop of 

Norwich was one of the deputies sent to re- 
present the established religion of England at 
the Sjnod of Doit (1619) In 1627 he was 
made Bishop of Exeter, and Bishop of Noi wich 
in 1641, in which > ear he joined eleven of his 
fellow-bishops in piotesting against all laws 
passed in their absence fiom the House of 
Lords For this offence he was cast into 
piison He died at Higham, near Noiwioh 
in 1 60 6 Halls chief poetical works lie two 
hooks entitled respectively Toothless i%tiies 
and Biting Satves, both of which aie of some 
value as presentmg a picture of the manncis 
of his time He was also the author of a 
work entitled Hard Measure, which gives an 
account of the tieatment he met with at the 
hands of the Puritan partj 

HaUam, HE^Rl {h 1111, d 18 19 ), was 
educated at Eton and Oxford, whence he pro 
ceeded to the Inner Temple lie was one of 
the earlj contributors to the Fdinhmgh Bt- 
iieii, and a consistent Whig in politics In 
1818 his fiist literary venture on a large scale 
made its appearance— the View of the State of 
Fmope dill mg the Middle Ages This woik, 
which at once established the reput iti on ot 
its author, is of value to the student of 
English history chiefly for the sketch ot oui 
political and constitutional history down to 
the accession of the Tudor dynasty Despite 
the fact that the same giound was sub 
sequentlj covered by the brilliant mgenuit> 
of Sir Francis Palgrave and the great woik 
of Dr Stubbs, no student of our earlj- history 
can afford to neglect the pages of those 
volumes Mr Hallam’s second achievement 
was the publication of The Constitutional His- 
tory ofFnqlandfy om the Accession of Henry Yll 
to the death of Ceorge II This woik is still 
the leadmg authority on the period over 
which it extends, and like all the other 
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writings of its author, is remarkable for its 
acciudc> and impartiality In 1837 — 38 Mr 
Hallam s third work of importance made its 
appearance, The IntToduction to the JLite'i atw e 
of Europe tn the JBifteenth^ Sixteenth^ and 
Seventeenth Centm %es 

Hallam, Eobebt [d 1417), held the 
archdeaconry of Canterbury, and was nomi- 
nated by the Pope to the archbishopiic of 
York Henry IV , however, refused his 
sanction to the appomtment, and Hallam had 
to content himself with the bishopric of 
feahsbury In 1411 he was nommated a 
cardinal Six years later he took a ver\ 
piominent part in the Council of Constance 
He died at Constance in 1417 

Hamilton, originally called Cadzow or 
Cadyow, deiives its name from Sir Walter de 
Hamilton, or Hambelton, of Leicester It 
was made a royal burgh by Queen Mary m 
the sixteenth century Hamilton Castle is 
noted in history as the place m which Mary 
Queen of Scots took refuge on her escape from 
Lochleven (lo68), and vhere her supporters 
mustered round her It was the chief seat of 
the Hamiltons, and was taken by the Eegent 
Muriay later in the same year 

Hamilton, Family op, is descended from 
Sir Gilbert de Hamilton, who lived m the 
reign of Alexander II of Scotland His son 
Sir Walter Hamilton, received the lordship of 
C adzow from Eobert Bruce Sir J ames Hamil- 
ton, sixth Lord of Cadzow, was created a peei 
ot Scotland, with the title of Lord Hamilton, 
in 1445 &s son James was created Earl of 
Arran in Aug , 1603 James, second earl, was 
declared heir presumptive to the crown in 
1^43, and in 1548 was created by Henry II 
Duke of Chatelherault in France John, his 
second son, was, in 1591, created Marquis of 
Hamilton James, grandson of this peer, was 
created Duke of Hamilton, 1643 On the 
attaindei of William, the second duke, in the 
Civil War, his honours were forfeited, but in 
1660 his widow obtamed, by petition, for her 
husband, Lord WiUiam Douglas, the title of 
Duke of Hamilton The title has smee 
remained with his descendants The holders 
of the dukedom of Abercorn are descended 
from Claud, fourth son of the Duke ot 
Chatelherault 

Hamilton, Anthoni, Couyt (6 1641 
d 1720), was the son of Sir George Hamilton 
and nephew of the sec ond Earl of Abercorn 
on his father’s side, while on his mother’s 
he was nephew of the Duke of Ormonde 
He was born in Ireland, and was educated 
in France On the Eestoration he re- 
turned to England, and was a conspicuous 
member of the court of Chailes II Under 
James II Hamilton was given the command 
of an infantry regiment in Ireland, and the 
government of Limerick At the battle of 
Hewtown Butler (1689) he was wounded and 


defeated, and was also present next year at 
the battle of the Boyme, but shortly after- 
wards followed the dethroned king into exile, 
entermg the French service later on It was 
at Sceaux, the seat of the Duchess of Marne, 
that he wrote hisMemoi) s of &)f{mmont, which 
were first printed anonv mously m French m 
Holland, in the year 1713 An Enghsh 
translation was issued in the f oUowmg y ear 
This work contains much inf oi matron on 
court politics of the leign ot Charles II 
Count Hamilton vas also the author of 
certam Contis, or Stones, which are highh 
praised by Voltaire 

Hamilton, Linx Emma {b 1761, d 
181o), was the daughter of a Welsh servant 
girl She seems to hav e lost hei character 
in early years Aftei various adventures she 
was mairied to bir Wilham Hamilton, the 
Enghsh ambassador at Naples (1791) At 
this court she soon became very intimate 
wuth the queen. Mane Caroline, and did not 
hesitate to use this intimacy for the purpose 
of unravellmg stite secrets, which were of 
the utmost importance to Great Bntam 
She now made the acquaintance of Lord 
Nelson, whose mistress she soon became She 
IS accused of hav mg induced Nelson to ordei 
the execution of Admiral Carracioli In 1800 
she returned to England with Nelson Lady 
Hamilton survived Nelson sev en y ears, and 
died m mean circumstances in Calais (181o) 
Before her death she published tw o v olumes 
containmg her correspondence wuth Nelson 
Her memoiis were pubhshed at London in 
the same y ear 

Hamilton., Sib James {d 1540), was a 
natural son oi James, first Earl of Arran 
He was a favourite of James V of Scotland, 
superintended the erection or the improve 
ment of many roy al palaces and castles, e g , 
Falkland, Linhthgow, Edinburgh, and Stir- 
Img In later years he was made a judge in 
heresy, and in this capacity showed himself 
V ery severe towards the Eef ormers At last, 
bemg accused of treason and embezzlement, 
he was found guilty and executed 

Hamilton., John {f, 1671), Archbishop of 
St -^drews, was the natural brother of the 
Earl of Arian, the Eegent of Scotland in 
1 143, and is said by the Scotch historians to 
have “ ruled all at court,” and to have been 
French at heart He was also very friendly 
with Cardinal Beaton He was appointed 
Pnvy Seal and Treasurer (1543), and was 
strongly opposed to the Duke of Somerset’s 
plan of marrying Edward and Mary (1547) 
By this time Hamilton was Archbishop of 
St Andrews, to which office he had succeeded 
on the assassination of Cardinal Beaton He 
was a strenuous opponent of the Eeformed 
doctrines, and in 1658 condemned Walter 
MiU to be burnt heresy He baptised 
James VI in 1566, and about the same time 
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signed a bond in favour of BotbweU He 
was a member of Mark’s Privy Council, and 
continued faithful to her cause, though m 
1563 he was impannelled for saying mass, 
and committed to ward by her orders 
Hamilton, though an archbishop, lived m 
open adultery, and had to obtain several Acts 
ot Parliament for the legitimisation of his 
bastard children He was a party to Darn- 
ley’s murder, and it was he who in lo67 
divorced BothweE from his wife, and so 
enabled him to marry the queen He was 
hanged at Stirhng in April, 1571, shortly 
after the fall of Dumbarton Castle, m which 
he had taken refuge 

HafnuliiOXL, James, of Bothwellhatjgh, 
had fought for Queen Maiy at Lang- 
side, and forfeited his estate in consequence 
of espousing the ro'val side On Feb 
23, 1670, he shot the Regent Murray from 
the balcony of a house m Linlithgow, 
belonging to Archbishop Hamilton "Within 
a few daj s he escaped to France, where he 
hved for some time m receipt of a pension 
from Queen Marv In 1572 his name was 
excepted from the benefit of the truce between 
the members of the king’s party and the 
queen’s party 

Hamilton, JiMES, Sun MABauib of 
(5 1606, d 1649), succeeded his father m 
1625, and was sent m 1638 by Charles I as 
his Commissioner to the Covenanters, to de- 
mand the rescinding of the whole Covenant 
Having failed to effect a compromise, he was 
empowered to make an entire surrender of 
the Seriice Book, the Book of Canons, and 
the High Commission In 1639 he was 
again sent to Scotland m command of a fleet 
of nineteen vessels, com eymg five regiments 
ot royal troops In 1643 he was raised to 
the rank of duke, but was subsequently 
imprisoned on a charge of disloyalty In 
August, 1648, he was defeated by Cromwell 
at Preston, and taken prisoner, bemg be 
headed m London in the following March, 
after a summary mock tnal before Bradshaw 

Hamilton, William Douglas, Duke 
OF (5 1650, d 1696), appears as member 
of the Scotch Pnvy Council m the year 1686, 
when he was summoned by James II to 
London for demurring at the king’s policy 
of favour to the Roman Cathohesand per- 
secution of the Covenanters On James re- 
fusing to allow rehgious hberty to the 
Covenanters, the mterview came to an un- 
satisfactory conclusion, and when the Assembly 
of the Scotch Estates also proved refractory, 
Hamilton led the opposition But, though he 
threw out hints against the dispensing power, 
his opposition to James’s arbitrary acts was 
but languid At the Revolution he joined 
the victorious side, while his eldest son de- 
clared for James He tos elected President 
of the Convention hj # large majontj over 
the Duke of Athole, and, when the Con\ ention 


became a Parliament, he was made Lord High 
Commissioner But he attempted to bring 
the old mfluence of the crown, by means of 
the Lords of the Articles, to hear on the 
Estates, and hence a strong opposition was 
formed which thwarted his government for 
the remainder of the session On the dis- 
covery of Montgomery’s plot (1689 — 90) to 
place James on the throne, it was discovered 
that he had been offered the post of President 
of the Council Upon this William dismissed 
brnri from his office of Commissioner, and put 
Lord Melvffle m his place (1690) From this 
moment Hamilton began to oppose the plans 
of government with such peisistency that 
William III was once heaid to exclaim, “ I 
wish to heaven that Scotland were a thousand 
miles oft and the Duke of Hamilton were 
kmg of it” He spoke with considerable 
wisdom on the Settlement of the Scotch 
Church, by which synodical government was 
re estahhshed, and upheld the cause of^the 
ministers who had been ejected from tJieir 
livings On the fall of Melville he once moie 
occupied Holyrood House as Lord High 
Commissioner (1692), and is said to have 
subscribed £3,000 to the African Company 
“ He was,” says Mr Burton, ** neither bigoted 
nor unscrupnlons, hut infirm of purpose A 
peculiar capnciousness of political action, a 
wavering uncertainty, which sickened all 
firm rehance, seems to have become constitu- 
tional to the house of Hamilton ” 

Hamilton, James, Duke of (d 1712), 
made his first appearance m history in opposi- 
tion to the Lord High Commissioner, the Mar- 
qms of Queensbeiry (1 7 02) He led a secession 
of more than seventy members from Parliament 
The extremely unsettled nature of his poli- 
tical views caused bim to be excluded from 
the Scotch Union Commission, and he became 
a zealous opponent of that measure, and, in 
consequence, the darlmg of the Edinburgh 
mob His influence in this year (1706) 
checked a projected rising of Oameronians 
and Jacobites In 1707 the opponents of the 
Union were reduced to despair, and, as a last 
attempt, it was resolved to laj a solemn pro 
test on the table of the House , and then 
secede from Parliament It was to have 
been presented by Hamilton At the last 
moment he refused to appear, pleading tooth- 
ache, and when peiemptorilv summoned 
declared he had never had any intention of 
piesenting the protest By some it was 
supposed that the cause of his conduct was 
the claim of the houae of Hamilton to the 
Scotch throne, and by others that Anne had 
commanded hnn to laj aside his opposition to 
the Umon, as it was a preliminary step to a 
Stuart restoration In 1708 he was looked 
on as the leader of a Jacobite insurrection, 
but the emissary fiom St Germains, Colonel 
Hooke, was unable to obtain an interview 
with him When the French invasion of 
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1707 — 8 was immmeiit, the Diike of Hamltoii 
set out for England, where he was arrested , 
hut was set free h} the exertions of the 
Whig peers, Newcastle and Wharton, who 
wished to gam popularity for their party 
in Scotland In 1711 he was allowed to 
take his seat m the House of Lords as an 
Enghsh peer, with the title of Duke of 
Hamilton and Brandon In 1712 he was 
appomted ambassador to France, and it is 
asserted bv the Jacobite Lockhart, that he 
was to be sent over with the view of under- 
takmg the restoration of the Pretender 
Before his departure he was killed m a duel 
with Lord Mohun, m which there was eveiv 
appearance of foul play His death was 
regarded by the Tones as a political mmder 

Hamilton, Patrick {b 1503, d 1628), 
the “ proto-martj r of Scotland,” had held 
one of the lay benefices of the Church, being 
Abbjjt of Fern, in Boss shire He is said to 
have studied theology in Germany, under 
Luther and Melanchthon In lo28 he was 
accused of heresy, for which offence he suffered 
death before the old college of St Andrews 

Hamilton, Bichard, was descended from 
a noble Scotch family long settled m Ireland 
Though a Catholic by religion he had a seat 
m the Irish Privy Council, and commanded 
the Irish troops sent over to England m 1688 
After James II ’s flight he submitted to 
Wilham, ana was sent over to Ireland by the 
new kmg as his envoy, having first pledged 
himself to return m three weeks Fmdmg, 
however, that Tyiconnel was determined on 
resistance, he broke his parole, marched mto 
Ulster at the head of an Irish force, and 
routed the Protestants at Strabane, April 16, 
1689 For some time he was m command of 
the besiegers of Londonderry, and at the 
battle of the Boyne led the cavalry in their 
gallant efforts to retrieve the daj In their 
last stand he was severely wounded and 
captured Wilham did not revenge himself 
on him for his treacheiy, and he was ex- 
changed for Mount] oy m 1692, and died m 
the service of Louis XIV 

Hamilton, Bov an-, was a gentleman of 
fortune who became a Ilmted Irishman In 
the year 1794 he was apprehended, sentenced 
to paj a fine of £500, and imprisoned Jack- 
son, a French spy, corresponded with him 
Bowan Hamilton, however, made his escape 
from Newgate as soon as he heard of Jack- 
son’s apprehension, and fled to Amenca He 
was m his absence sentenced to death, but his 
estates were saved, and m 1805 Castlereagh 
got him a pardon, and he then lived quietly in 
Ireland till his death 

Hamiltozi, William Gerari) (b 1729, 
d 1796), was elected member for Petersfield 
in 1764 It was m the next year that he 
delivered the famous speech which won for 
him the title of ^ Single speech Hamilton ” 


(Nov 13) After this occasion he nevei 
addressed the House of Commons again, 
fearmg, so it was currently repoited, to lose 
the reputation he had acquired by his great 
effort In 1761 he was appomted secretary 
to Lord Halifax, and was lor twenty years 
Cnancellor of the Exchequer in Ireland 
Gerald Hamilton was one of the numerous 
reputed authors of Junius^ and Fox is credited 
with havmg once said, in reference to this 
question, that he would back him against any 
smgle hoise, though not again^^t the whole 
field Hamilton retired mto pri\ ate life m 1 7 84 

Hammond, Bobert, CoLo^EL, tookpait 
m the siege of Bristol in 164o, and was 
Governor of the Isle of Wight m 1 647 Wb en 
Charles I , m this 3 - ear, escaped from Hampton 
Court, negotiations were opened on his behalf 
with Hammond, who, it was hoped, would 
espouse his cause, as he had often expressed 
dissatisfaction with the violence of the sol- 
diers But Hammond was a trusted friend of 
Cromwell, and, havmg married a daughter 
of John Hampden, was attached to the 
Parliamentary cause Accordingly, he could 
only be induced to promise that he w ould treat 
the kmg as might be expected from a man of 
honour, and confined him m Carisorooke 
Castle, though with much show of respect 
While negotiations were being earned on 
duiing the next few months, Hammond fre- 
quently requested to be discharged from the 
charge of the king’s person, and m con 
sequence was looked upon with more or less 
suspicion by the officers of the aimy, till the 
king was removed to Hurst Castle, wheie- 
upon Colonel Hammond was discharged horn 
his government, Nov , 1648 

Hampden, John (b lo94, d 1643), was 
the son of John Hampden, of Great Hampden, 
Bucks, and Elizabeth Cromwell, aunt of Ohvei 
Ciomwell He was born in London, educated 
at Thame School, and at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and entered the Inner Temple m 
1613 In the Parliament of 1620 he repie 
sented Grampoimd , in 1626, Wendover , m 
1640, Buckmghamshire In 1627 he was im- 
prisoned for refusing to pay the forced loan 
When the second writ of ship-money was 
issued, by which that tax was extended to the 
inland counties, he refused to pay it The 
case was tried m respect of twent} shillmgs 
due from lands m the parish of Stoke Mande- 
viUe, and out of the twelve judges seven 
decided for the crown, two for Hampden on 
technical grounds, and three for him on all 
counts, 1638 This trial made Hampden “ the 
argument of all tongues, e\ery man enquirmg 
who and what he was that he durst of ius own 
charge support the hbertyand property of the 
kingdom, and rescue his country from being 
made a prey to the court ” When a Parha- 
ment was agam summoned ** the eyes of all 
men were fixed upo#him as the pilot which 
must steer the vessel thiough the tempest and 
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rooks which, threatened it ” In the Long 
Parliament he played an important pait, 
generally moaeiating hy his influence the 
pressure of the popular partj Thus he 
urged the Commons to pioceed against 
Strafford hv impeachment rather than hy hill 
of attamder^ and attempted to airange a com 
promise on the Chuich question The kmg’s 
attempt to arrest the Five Members ohhged 
him to alter his policy and urge stronger 
measures He was appointed a member of 
the Committee of Safety, and raised a regi 
ment whose flag hore the significant motto, 
Vestigia nulla letrorsum ” He distinguished 
himself hy his activitv in the first weeks of 
the war, seizing the king’s Commissioneis of 
Arra'V, occupying Oxfoid, and defeating the 
Cavaliers in manjr small skirmishes He ar- 
ri\ ed too late to fight at EdgehiU, but both 
after that battle, and after the battle of Brent- 
ford, urged vigorous measures on Essex, and 
in the Committee of Safety argued for a 
march direct on Oxford After the capture 
of Reading in 1643, he again counselled m 
\ain a diiect attack on the king’s head- 
quaiters On June 18, 1643, at Chalgro'^e 
Field, in endeavouimg to prevent the retiiat 
of a hod> of cavalry which had made a 
silly from Oxford, he was mortally wounded 
and died six da>s later Olaiendon de 
scribes him as “a very wise man and of 
great paits, possessed with the most absolute 
faculties to govern the people of any man I 
exer knew ” His influence depended not on 
his ability as a speaker, or skill as a soldier, 
but on his energy and character He was 
veiy temperate in diet, and a supreme 
governor o\ er all his passions and affections 
ind had thereby a great powei over all otboi 
men’s He was of an industry and vigilance 
not to be tired out oi weaned by the most 
labonous, and of parts not to be imposed upon 
by the most subtle or sharp, and oi a personal 
courage equal to his parts ” 

Clarendon Kist of the Rebellion Nugent, 
Memorials of Sampden Foster Bt'itish States 
mm G-ardiaer Hist of Eng 1603—1642 

[C H F] 

Hampden, Jonx {d 169o), grandson of 
the famous John Hxmpden, distmguished 
himself by his opposition to the succession 
of the Drie of York, on the ground of his 
rehgion Later, he was imphcated m the 
Rye House Hot, and was arrested, together 
with Essex, Russell and others (1683) On 
this occasion, though his hfe was spared, he 
was condemned to pay an enormous fine 
(£40,000) After the Revolution, he was 
chairman of a committee appointed to pre- 
pare an address to Wilham III inveighing 
against the conduct of Louis XIV The 
same year (1689) he is found attacking Lord 
Hahfax, not only in the House of Commons, 
hut before the Lords fii 1690 h# failed to 
ohtam a seat in the Ti^ Parhament elected 
that year Di&appointed m his ambition, 


and perhaps ashamed of the reproaches his 
own conduct hi ought upon him, he committed 
suicide a few years later 

Hampden, Dn , The Case op (1847) Hot- 
Tuthstanding the fact that his doctrines were 
in many quarters considered to he highly un- 
orthodox, especially hy the Tractaiian party, 
Hr R Hampden,Fellowof Oriel and Pi incipal 
of St Mary’s Hall, had been appointed m 1836 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the IJniver&itj 
of Oxford bj Lord Melbourne This ap- 
pointment was censured by the con\ ocation 
of the unixeisity, and, in consequence, the 
university authoiities deprived him of the 
privilege of grantmg certificates to the 
candidates for holy ordeis who attended 
his lectures In spite of this, in 1847 
Lord John Rus«ell advised the crown to 
appoint him to the vacant see of Hereford 
ihis produced a great outcry, and a strong 
protest from manx of the High Church clergy 
The forms of election were, howevei, «gone 
through, m spite of the opposition of the 
Dean of Hereford The election was foimallj 
confirmed in the Court of Arches, and an ap 
peal vas made in vain to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench Bishop Hampden died in 1868 

Hampton Court was a palace built 
b> Cardinal Wolse> Fiom Wolsey’s pos 
session it passed into the hands of the king 
and has contmued to be the property of the 
crown ever since Henry VIII greath 
enlarged it, and formed around it a loyal 
park Having been, for some time at least, 
a tax ourite residence of the Kings of England, 
Hampton Court has naturallj- been the scene 
ot sex eral interestmg events in the history ot 
our royal family The hiith of Edward VI , 
the death of his mother, Jane Seymour, and 
the famous conference of James I s leign 
lietween the High Church paity and the 
Puntans, all took place theie Charles I 
vas impiisoned there for a time duimg the 
Commonwealth, and the palace was tho 
occasional residence of Protector Cromwell, 
and, m later years, of Charles II and James 
II By William III the palace was to i 
great extent rebuilt, and its park and gardens 
laid out in the formal Dutch style 

Hampton Court Conference (1604) 
On the accession of James I there was i 
general feeling that some concessions might 
be made both to the extreme High Church 
and the extreme Presh\terian sections of the 
nation The leading Puntans were ready to 
soften down their demands, and a great part 
of the laity — Bacon amongst the number— 
were, at all events, not opposed to a com- 
promise On his progress to London, James 
had received the ‘ Millenary Petition ” from 
the clergy, and in the January of 1604 gave 
orders for a conference to be held between re- 
presentatives of the Established Church and 
the Puntans The Archhi&hop of Canterbury , 
eight bishops, and other Church dignitaries, 
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were tlie champioas oa tlie one side , four 
moderate Puritans on the other But the 
nomination of tho last partj- was a mere 
farce Thej were not admitted to the discus- 
sions between the king and the bishops, which 
were carried on in the presence of the 
Lords of the Council In this manner, the 
extent of the concessions that would be granted 
was arianged before the complainants’ case 
was heard , and when, on the second day, the 
Puiitan spokesman, Beynolds, proposed some 
alterations in the articles, and proposed to 
introduce the Lambeth Articles, and to 
inquire into the authority for confirmation, 
P>ishop Bancroft interrupted him, and kneel- 
ing down befoie the king, begged him not to 
listen to a schismatic spe iking against his 
bishops ” Then the conference proceeded to 
discuss questions of doctrine, and James 
iccepted Eeynolds’s proposal for a new trans 
lation of the Bible The debate then passed 
on the comparative value of a learned and 
unlearned ministiy, of prayeis, and of preach- 
ing , but each partj wished in the first place 
to make its own views and customs bmding 
on the other , the true spirit of compromise 
was absent At last the subject of ‘‘pro 
phesymgs” (q v ) came forward, a religious ex- 
eicise of which many moderate men hke Bacon 
did not disapprove , but, unluckily, Eejnolds 
piopObed that disputes during the prophesy- 
ings should be settled by the bishop and has 
piesbyterj James took ofience at the word, 
which reminded him of aU that he had en- 
duied in Scotland Piom this moment the 
question was settled, and on the third daj’s 
conference the king and the bishops agreed 
to a few tiifling alterations in the Prajer- 
book and to the appointment of commissions 
with a view to inquire into the best means 
for obtaining a pieacbing clergj It was 
then announced to the Puritans that they 
would have to subscribe to the whole Prayei- 
book, the Articles, and the King’s Supremacy 
And so the Hampton Court Conference ended, 
without any reasonable concessions haiing 
been made to the Pmitan party 

Cardwpll Conferences S E Gardiner, Hist 
of Eng 1603—1642 

Kanover, The House op, which since 
1714 has occupied the English throne, is 
lineally descended from the famous Guelfs, 
01 Welfs, of Bavaria, who, in the twelfth 
centur-y , struggled for the Empire against the 
Hohenstaufen, and gave their name to the 
Papal faction of mediaeval Italy Henry the 
Proud became Duke of Saxony as well as 
Duke of Bavana, and in 1180, on the fall of 
his son Henry the Lion, the allodial lands of 
the Guelfic house in the former duchy were 
saved from the forfeiture which befell their 
greater possessions After the last struggle 
of Otto IV , aided by fiis uncles Eichard and 
Tohn of England, the Guelfs aic^mesced 
m their new position, and in 1235 the 


districts of Brunswick and Luneburg weie 
erected into a duchy in their favour bv 
Eredeiick II After various partitions and 
reunions the whole of the duch> of Biuns- 
wick fell, in lo27, into the hands of Duke 
Ernest, a zealous adherent of Luther Hi& 
two sons effected a paitition of the duchv, 
which has continued until the present daj 
The elder son of Ernest became the Duke of 
Bi uns wick-W olf enbuttel The present Duke 

of Brunswick is his descendant AVilham, 
the ■} oungcr son of Ernest, became Duke of 
Bruns wick-Luneburg, and is the ancestor of 
the house of Hanov er A farther division of 
Lunebuig was made in favour of George, the 
onlj one of AYilliam’s seven sons who wis 
allowed to marij He was made Duke of 
Calenberg, with the town of Hanover for his 
capital, Celle bemg the chief town of Lune- 
burg After vaiious shiftings, hib second son, 
Geoige AVilham, became Duke of Luneburg 
or Celle, and his fouith son, Ernest Au- 
gustus, Duke of Calenberg or Hanover (1679) 
The latter was an able and ambitious prmce 
He introduced primogeniture, and mained 
Sophia, the daughter of Frederick the Elec- 
tor Palatine, and Ehzabeth, daughter of 
James I of England In 1692 his constant 
adheience to the cause of the Emperor was 
rewaided bj the creation of a ninth electo- 
rate in his favour, on conditions which en- 
smed his heart;y suppoit to the league against 
Loms XIV This electorate was properl} 
called the electorate of Brunswick (Aw?- 
h ammlmeig), but as the Dukes of AA^olf en- 
buttel had especially appropriated the title of 
Dukes of Brunswick with their claims over 
that once free town, the new Electois weie 
often called Electors of Hanover, which name, 
hitherto strictlv confined to the town, w is 
henceforth used as the name of the district as 
well The Act of Settlement (1701) made 
the Electress Sophia heiress to the English 
throne Ernest had already died in 1698, 
and their son George Louis, b} marrying 
Sophia Dorothea of Celle, the daughter and 
heiress of George AVilham of Luneburg, suc- 
ceeded on the latter’s death, in 1706, to his 
domimons Calenberg and Luneburg were 
thus reumted, and the new Elector put in 
possession of domimons more adequate to sus- 
tain his diguit} In 1714 he became King of 
England From that date to 1837 the elec- 
torate of Hanov er and the English monarchy 
were umted In 1815 it was erected into a 
kingdom with large accessions of temtor} 
But in 1837 the accession of Queen Vic- 
toria made the Duke of Cumberland King of 
Hanover, as males only were allowed to 
occupy that throne Thirty } ears of arbitrary 
government and of violated constitutions, led 
to the absorption of Hanover mto the Prussian 
state after the war of 1866 

llie house of Han^iver has continued to 
reign in England sin^ George L(|uis became 
George I in 1714 
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Speaking very roughly, we may divide the 
Hanoverian period of English, history into 
three divisions Ei om 1714 to 1761 the Whig 
oligarchy governed the country After a few 
^ears of transition, a long period of Tory 
rule, 1770 — 1830, culminates m the leaction 
against the French Be volution With 1830 
begins the period of Beform, m which we 
are still engaged G-eoige I (1714 — 1727) 
ascended the thcone as the pledged supporter 
of the Whig party, to whose triumph he 
owed the throne, and by whose principles 
alone he could claim it Ignorant of the 
English language, government, and consti- 
tution, he suffeied without much difficulty 
the authority of the crown to pass into the 
hands of the mimstry which had the confi- 
dence of Parhament, and was content if his 
demands for money were satisfied, and if the 
foreign pohcy of England was framed with 
special regard to the interest of his electoiate 
tinder him, as under his son, George II 
(1727 — 1760), England, m the unmeasured 
language of Opposition orators, “became a 
province of a despicable electorate ” But it 
may be doubted whether the policy of Eng- 
land and the policy'- of Hanover did not gene- 
rally coincide, except perhaps so far as the 
3 ealousy of a petty German piince at the 
rise of Prussia, did not for a time brmg 
English influence rather to bear against the 
development of the great state which was 
ultimately to brmg unitv to Germany But 
despite the personal hostihty of George 11 
and Frederick the Great, the crisis of the 
Seven Years^ War forced them into an al- 
liance which saved Prussia and covered Eng- 
land with glory George II had been con- 
tent to govern on the hnes of his father , but 
his son Frederick, Prmce of Wales, became 
the centre of a new Toryism that had its 
highest expression m Bohngbroke’s Idea of a 
FaU %ot King George III , the son of Frederick 
(1760 — 1820), began a new epoch m the his- 
tory of the house of Hanover, bjr carrymg 
mto piactice Bolmgbroke’s theones, and by 
endeavouring to secure for the king person- 
ally the exercise of those prerogatives which 
the practice of George I and George II had 
handed over to his mimsters His first 
triumph under Lord North was foi a time 
ended by the Coahtion, but under Pitt his 
ideas finally g imed the victorj , and the new 
Toryism of the reaction from the French 
Bevolution found in him a cen-^l for their 
loyalty Proud of his “ British ” nationahty, 
and more intent on home than foreign poll 
tics, the dependence of English policy on 
Hanovenanmterests nearly ceased, and thelong 
occupation of that country liy Napoleon (1803 — 
1814), almost cut the connection between the 
kingdom and the electorate George lY, 
who, first as Begent (1810 — 1820), and then 
as kmg (1820—1830), was has succfcor, was 
too feeble and self indtilgent, too destitute 
of fixed |kmciple and courage to mamtam 


his father’s position He managed to stave 
ofi reform in England and Hanover, but 
his brother, William IV (1830—1837), while 
accepting the Beform Bill of 1832 in Eng- 
land, gave a Constitution to Hanovei in 1833 
In 1837 Queen Victoria ascended the throne, 
and her constitutional rule, and the prac- 
tical wisdom of her husband, enabled the 
transition hack from the practice of Geoige 
III to the practice of George I , to be 
made without fiiction oi difficulty It is 
hard to formulate any general charactei- 
istics of the rule of the house of Hanover in 


England Under them the constitution has been 
preserved, and the material aspects of the 
country revolutionised Without any of the 
more heroic virtues, and without any lofty 
ability, their good sense and power to see 
thmgs as they are, have made them well 
adapted to occupy the difficult position into 
whicb they have been elevated 


Tlie best general histones of England doling 
the Hanoverian period are Lord Stanhope s 
History o/ England 171S—‘178S Massey s Kistoi g 
of the Beign of Geo't ge III Miss Martineau s His- 
toi y of the A.rty leais Peace Chailes Knight s 
Popular Histoi y of England Spencer W alpole s 
History of England binoe 1815 Molesworth s His 
iory of England for the same period and JDi 
Pauli s Geschichte Englands seit 1814 The consti 
tutional history of the reign of George I and II 
IS given in Hfl.nfl.nfi and that of the subsequent 
penod in Sir Lrslune Mays Constitutional Hts 
tory, 1760—1870 while Bagehot s English ConsU 
tution gives us the modern theory of the Con 
stitution The Hisfoiy of Oar Own Times is 
pleasantly but superficially told by Mr J ustiu 
McCarthy Mr Lecky’s History of England during 
the Eighteenth Century is practically a series 
of luminous essays on important points of 
eighteenth century history, and is particularly 
valuable for Irish affairs The history of the 
bouse of Hanover in Germany may be found in 
JUjme s Geschichte des Konigreichs Hannooei und 
Herzogthums Braunschweig, or m Schaumann 
Handbuch dei Geschichte dei Lande Hannover und 
Bi aunschueig [T F T ] 

Hanover, The Treaty or (Sept 3, 172')), 
between England, France, and Prussia, vvis 
rendeied necessary by the Treaty of Vienna 
(April 20, 1725) between Spam and Austria 
By the secret article of the treaty, mar- 
riages between the two houses werea^'ranged, 
Austria and Spain pledged themselves to 
as'=«ist the restoration of the Stuarts, and to 
compel, if necessary by force, the lostoration 
of Gibraltar and Minorca The Jacobite 
leaders were in direct communication with 
Bipperda In opposition to this allianct, 
Walpole and Townshend obtained the ac- 
cession of France and Prussia, to a con 
federacy of which England was the centre 
In case of any attack on one of the con 
tractmg parties, the others were to furnish 
a certain quota m troops, or the value m 
ships and money, and, in case of need, 
should agree concerning further succours 
The re# objects of the treaty were to 
count€f|i^ig|aoe the Treaty of Vienna, com- 
pel tii^ {^ffiperor to relinquish the Ostend 
Oomp^ (which Austria had established for 
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trade with, the Indies m violation of the 
Barrier Treaty), and to resist any attempts 
that might be made in behalf of the Pie- 
tender Its objects were successful The 
Emperor withdrew from his unfortunate 
position, and peace was signed at Pans in 
May, 1727 Phe Treaty of Hanover was 
violently attacked by the Opposition during 
W dipole’s administration Its true j ustification 
lies in the terms of the Secret Treaty of Vienna 
Lord Stanhope, ifist of England Leoky Rist 
of England dmiug th& Eighteenth Century 

Hansard, Luke (b l7o2, a 1828), was 
at hrst a compositor in the office of Mr 
Hughes, printer to the House of Commons 
After two years he became a paitner in the 
hrm, and m 1800 the busmess came entirely 
into his hands He managed the issue of the 
report of Parliamentary proceedings \\hich, 
down to the >ear 1803, is known as 
Cobbett’s Fm hmnmdary Histoiy , and after 
that^date was continued under the title of 
ffmhamentmy DehaUs bj Hansaid “Han- 
said,’ as now issued, is an annual pubbcation 
contaming the substance of all important 
debates m both Houses of Parliament [brocis. 

DALE ] 

Hanseatic ]Leagiie (HA^s^), The, 
was a powerful commercial league verj 
closely bound up with English foreign trade 
The Teutomo hansa (it fiist appeals m 
the Gothic translation of the New Testa- 
ment), sigmfies a company of men both m a 
military and non military sense So it is 
used (Luke vi 7) for a great company of 
people, and St Maik (xv 16) foi a band of 
soldiers , hence comes its more general 
meaning of any kmd of union or assemblage 
In the earliest daj s of the Middle Ages, dll 
foreign merchants stood outside the law of 
the country in which thej were settled for 
trading purposes, being neither sharers m 
the rights, nor subject to the duties of the 
nation in whose midst they had planted 
themselves The Hanseatic League of his 
torical times was only a development of the 
principle of association which bound foreign 
traders in a strange countrj into a community 
for the common protection In the fiist 
stage of its growth (as a league of merchants 
abroad), the Bansa may be said to have grown 
up chiefij m London , for none of the three 
ither great centres of Teutonic foreign 
trade — Wisby, Novgorod, and Bruges — 
were of so early a date, or at the same time 
composed so purelv of foreign merchants in 
an alien country Even in the days of Edgar 
(959 — 975) there appears tohaae been a large 
settlement of German traders in London, 
and this settlement was early possessed of its 
own GuildhaB or Bans hus^ and a body of 
officers controlling the members and posses- 
sions of the society ij^ut it seems that 
the foreign merchants in Lon^n were 
mostly townsmen of Cologne, anu it soon 


became the rule for all othei Germans 
desirous of sharing m the Enghsh trade 
to join the hansa of the men o± this city 
By the end of the thirteenth century special 
privileges had been conferred upon the Guild- 
hall 01 the Germans in London, for this 
society was gradually coming to embrace all 
the German merchants settled there {e 1282), 
and this ‘ Hansa Alemamii£e” mcluded the 
smaller Hansas of separate Geiman towns as 
branch houses of itseK Undei the name of 
the Steelyard, it soon came to pla^ a most 
important part in the foreign tiade of this 
country ihe London Hansa acquired the 
power of judging its ovin membeis, and e-ven 
of settling some disputes between them and 
Englishmen In 12b2, in consideration of its 
munificent contribution towards building the 
new Bishops-gate, the Hansa was allowed to 
choose its own alderman — to represent it in 
the city councils, and to be the special pro- 
tector of its members , but it was, at the same 
time, bound to make choice of a London 
merenant London, however, was not the 
sole seat of this foreign colonj, which had 
subordinate establishments at other places, 
such as Ljurn and Boston The special privi- 
leges accorded to these stranger tradesmen 
did not fail to awaken English jealousy in the 
course of the fourteenth century — the century 
on which the real Hanseatic League of his- 
toiy may be said to have assumed its true 
impoitance bv becoming a league of Geiman 
cities at home , and from this time its politi 
calhistoiy ceases tobem any peculiar way 
connected with England But its commercial 
importance continued for a long period 
Down to the middle of the sixteenth c entuiv 
it was mainly through the hands of the Han- 
seatic League that the produce of North 
Europe and Eussia reached our shores, and 
it was this league that brought the furs and 
sables of Muscovy for the w ealthy Enghsh, 
and exported the herrings which abounded on 
our eastern shores But the monopoly of 
trade enjoyed by this league mtime awakened 
the jealousy of the English merchants, and in 
the reign of Bichard II , an Act was passed 
prohibiting ahens selling to other ahens, or 
even selling by retail at all (1392) , and when 
the charter of the London Hansa had been 
renewed some fourteen years earlier, its 
members were enjoined to “ aid, council, and 
comfort ” Englishmen abroad The exclusive 
pn\ lieges of the league in England were 
practically extmgmshedm 1579 

E "Worms Rxstotre CommerciaTe de la Xitgue 
Ranseatigue E Maepherson Ann ode of English 
Commerce J T Eogers, Sisiot y of Acp^ulture 
vols 1 and ui W Cuimmsham Rislory of 
English Industiy and Commerce [T A A ] 

Hans-hus, The, was the name given to 
the Guildhall where the merchants and 
burghers, of early English towns, met to 
treat of them by -laws and trade regulations 
So in Archbishop Thurstans (1114) charter 
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to Beverley he wntes I will that my bur- 
gesses of Be\erlev shall have thexr JSans~hm, 
which I will, and gTant to them m order that 
their common business may be done for 
the amendment of the whole town with the 
same fieedom that the men of York have in 
their JECans hus ’ Another use to which the 
Hans-hus was put, was as a recognised centre 
where purchases and sales might be conducted 
in the presence of lawful witnesses The 
Hansa at London dates at least from the time 
of Ethelred the Unready 

Harcourt, Simon, Lord (3 1660, d 1727), 
was called to the bai in 1683 He was elected 
member for Abingdon, in the first Parhament 
of William ni He was a strong opponent of 
the devolution Settlement , and of the 
attainder of Sir John Fenwick, and in 1701 
conducted the impeachment of Lord Somers 
for his share in the Partition Treaty FText 
year he became Sohcitor-General and Attor- 
ney-General, and in this capacity conducted 
the prosecution of Daniel Defoe (1703) but 
his legal abilities were better employed in 
framing the bill for the Scotch Union He 
followed Hailey out of office in 1708, and 
his able defence of Sacheverell, two years 
later, resulted m the acquittal of that divme 
When the Tones came into power in 1710, he 
was appointed Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal 
In the quarrel between Oxford and Boling- 
broke, he sided with the latter statesman On 
the accession of George I , Lord Harcourt was 
deprived of office, and was succeeded by Lord 
Cowper In 1715 he contrived to defeat the 
impeachment of Oxford, by fomenting a 
quarrel between the two Houses [Harley 3 
In 1721 he became a convert to Whig 
pnnciples, and was sworn of the Privy 
Council, and supported the government 

Campbell Lives of the Chancellors Wyon, 
Setgn of Queen Anne 

Harcourt, Sm William Yernon {h 
1827), graduated in high honours at Cam- 
bridge in 18ol, and was called to the bar m 
18o4, bemg appointed a Queen’s Counsel in 
1866 In 1868 he was returned to Parhament 
as member for the city of Oxford in the 
Liberal interest He became Sohcitor-Gene- 
ml and was knighted in 1873 On the letum 
of the Liberals to power m 1880, he was 
made Home Secretary, and as such he per- 
formed the task of introducing in 1884 a 
bill for the reform of the government of 
London ^ 

Hardicauute, or Harthacnut, King 
(s March, 1040, d June, 1042), was the son of 
Canute by Emma On the death of his father 
in 1035 he got possession of Denmark and laid 
p lfliTn to England He was supported by God- 
win and the West Saxons, and eventually 
made a treaty with his brother Harold, 
whereby he should reign m the south and 
Harold m the north, but in 1037 Harold 
was chos^ king over ah, and Hardicanute 


forsaken because he sta} ed too long in Den- 
mark At the same time Emma was driven 
out and fled to Bruges Here Hardicanute 
joined her and was preparing to asseit his 
claims, when in 1040 Haiold died Upon 
this Hardicanute was unanimously chosen 
king, but soon proved himself as worthless as 
his brother “ All his public acts set him 
before us as a rapacious, brutal, and blood- 
thirsty tyrant ” His first acts were to levy 
a heav5 Danegeld, and cider Harold’s body to 
be dug up, beheaded, and thrown into a 
ditch The Danegeld led to a revolt at Wor 
cester against the Housecarls, who were killed 
in their attempt to collect the tax This 
rising was speedily crushed, Worcester was 
burned, and the whole of the shire ravaged 
The only other event of importance in this 
reign is Hardicanute’s accusation of Godwin 
as the murderer of the Atheling Alfred The 
trial which ensued resulted in the trium- 
phant acquittal of Godwin, who, to make his 
peace with the king, presented him x^th a 
ship fully manned and equipped Probably 
with the idea of regaming populanty Har 
dicanute sent over to Hormandy for his half- 
brother Edward, who came and hvod at his 
court In 1042, while at the marriage feast 
of his standard-bearer, Tovi the Proud, 
Hardicanute suddenly fell down dead as he 
stood at drink 

Anglo Saxon Chronicle Florence of Worcester 
Henry of Huntingdon Freeman Norman Con 
quest vol i 

Hardmge, Henry, 1st Lord (5 1785, 
d 1866), entered the army at a very eaily 
age, and was present at most of the great 
battles of the Peninsular War He distm^ 
goished himself greatly at the battle of 
Albuera, and later, during the Hundred Days, 
he was entrusted with the important office of 
Commissioner at the Prussian head quarters 
In this capacity he was with Blucher at the 
battle of Ligny, but the loss of his left hand, 
which was taken off by a shot, prevented his 
presence at Waterloo Durmg the ;^ears of 
peace that followed, he entered Parliament 
and held office under the Duke of Wellington 
and Sir Eobert Peel, till the latter minister 
appomted him Governor-General of India in 
1844 His first year of office was marked by 
the Scinde mutiny In 1845 the disturbances 
across the Sutlej, which had followed the 
death of Eunjeet Singh, grew more and 
more dangerous to the British dominions 
The mtngues of Lai Smgh and Fej 
Smgh to obtam the supreme power at last 
ended in their crossmg the Sutlej and 
invading the British territory The first 
Sikh War, marked by the briHiant battles 
of Moodkee and Ahwal, and the crowning 
victory of Sobraon, lasted tiE 1846, and 
in that year Lord Hardinge was able to 
conclude the pacification of Lahore, by which 
he hoped to establish the security of tho 
British north-west frontier The infant 
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Dhuleep Singh was left as nominal Maha- 
rajah at Lahore under the regency of his 
mother and Lai Siugh , and it was finally 
aecided that the British troops should remain 
for eight 3 ears, and so ensure the tianquilhty 
of the Sikhs till the young prince came of 
age Part of this plan included the transfer 
of Cashmere to the rule of G-olah Singh The 
rest of the year was occupied in suppressmg 
insurrections in Cashmere and Scinde In 
1847 Hardmge, who, in 1846, had been 
created Viscount Hardmge of Lahore, re- 
turned to England In 1862, on the death of 
the Duke of Wellington, Lord Hardmge was 
appointed Commander m chief, and in 18o2 
was advanced to the rank of field-marshal 

Hardwicke, Philip Yobke, 1st Eakl 
or (b 1690 f d 1764), the son of an attorney 
at Dover, was called to the har in 17 lo His 
political rise was due to Newcastle and 
Stanhope He first sat for Lewes in 1718, 
and was made Solicitor-G-eneral m 1720 
From that date he became, m succession, 
Attorney-General (1723), Lord Chi^f Justice, 
and Lord Hardwicke (1733), and Lord Chan- 
cellor (1737) He supported Walpole through 
his long administration, but towards the 
close of it he was constramed to disagree 
with his chief’s peace policy, and became an 
advocate for war On the fall of Walpole 
he continued to hold ofSce under Wilmmgton, 
and, subsequent!}, under the Pelhams In 

1753 Lord Hardwicke introduced a new 
Marriage Act, and, m the course of the de- 
bates on this measure, had a violent quarrel 
with Henry Fox, who disapproved of it In 

1754 he was raised to an earldom He went 
out of office with the Duke of Newcastle, of 
whose admimstration he had been the chief i 
supporter In l7o8 he persuaded the Lords 
to throw out a biU for the extension of 
Habeas Corpus, and introduced a measure for j 
abolishing hereditary jurisdictions m Scot- 
land His last great speech was directed 
agamst the Treaty of Pans, by which the 
Seven Years’ War was closed Next year 
(1764) Lord Hardwicke died leavmg behmd 
him the reputation of being one of the 
greatest Chancellors that have sat on the 
Woolsack since the Eevolution 

Campbell Lives of the Loid Chancellas 
Stanhope Hist of Eng Lecky Hist of Eng 
dui vng the Eighteenth Gentm y 

Kardy, Sm Thomas Masteb-man (b 1769, 
d 1839), Nelson’s favourite captam, was bom 
at Dorchester He entered the navy at the 
age of twelve, and was present at the battles 
of St Vmcent (1797) and the Nile (1798) 
For his bravery in this last action, Nelson 
gave him the Vanguard In 1803 he became 
Nelson’s flag captam, and it was on board 
his ship, the y tctoi y, that Lord Nelson received , 
his fatal wound at the battle of Trafalgar 
In later years Hardy commanded the South 


I American squadron, and later still was ap- 
pomted a Lord of the Admualty and Governor 
of Greenwich Hospitvil (18o4) 

Kardy, Sm Thom,\s Durpcs {b 1804, d 
1878), succeeded Sir Francis Palgrave as 
Deput} -Keeper of the Pubhc Eecords in 
1861 He was one of the most indefatigable 
students of early English histoiy His most 
important work is a Descngtiie Catalogue of 
Materials 9 elating to the JHistoty of Eiitain 
and B eland to the leign of Hem y VII (4 vols , 
Eolls Series) This work has been left in 
complete, and does not extend be}ond the 
}ear 132o It contams an account of all the 
ongmal authorities on English history ar 
ranged in chronological order, and not onl} 
estimates the amount of authority to be 
assigned to each writer, but also gi\ es a list 
of MSS and printed editions supplemented 
by an account of the author’s life and sources 
of information Sir Thomas Hardy likewise 
published a Syllabus to Mymei^s Hoedeia (2 
1 ols ), which IS rendered specially valuable 
by its chronological tables giving the legal, 
civil, and ecclesiastical 3. ears m parallel 
columns with the regnal 3^ eais of each Eng- 
lish sovereign, with the da} of the month on 
which each begins 

Hardyng, John (5 1378, d 1466), was 
brought up as a dependent of the Percies 
from the age of twelve He was present at 
the battle of Shrewsbury, and was afterwards 
a faithful servant of Edward, Duke of York, 
afterwards Edward IV He composed a 
Chronicle extending from the earliest times to 
Henry VI ’s flight mto Scotland He was at 
great pains to get original documents fiom 
Scotland, which he ga’v e to the last three kings 
m whose reigns he hved His Chromcle, 
which was edited by Sir H Elhs in 1812, is 
not of much value, bemg chiefly composed of 
facts collected from earher writers, and loosely 
thrown mto rhyme For the 3 ears of his 
own life he may be regarded as an ongmal 
authonty Hardyng’ s Chronicle was contmued 
m prose m the next century by Eichard 
Gr^on 

KarfLeur, a town of France, lying some 
six miles fiom Havre, was taken by Henry V 
Sept 22, 1415 It was besieged by the Count 
d’Armagnac and reheved by the Duke of 
Bedford the foUowmg 5- ear The English 
were expelled in 1433, but once more obtamed 
possession of the city in 1440, and held it till 
1449, when they were driven out by Dunois 

Harlaw, The Battle oe (July 24, 1#1), 
was fought between the invading Islesmen, 
undei Donald of the Isles, and the Lowland 
troops, under the Earl of Mar Donald was 
completely defeated 

Harley, Eobert, Earl op Oxpord {b ^ 
1661, d 1724), was the eldest son of Sir^ , 
Edward Harle}, a Puritan who had sat in 
the Long Parliament, and who declared for^ 
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■William III at the Eevolution Eobert 
Harley began his pohtical career as the Whig 
member for a Cormsh borough , but he 
gradually changed his politics, and adopted 
Toryism In 1690 he was appointed one of 
the arbitratois for uniting the two East India 
Companies , and in 1696 he, as leader of the 
Tories, proposed the Land Bank scheme 
as a rival to the Bank of England Hext 
3 ear he moved that the army should be 
reduced to what it had been in the year 1680, 
and, wJien the measure was carried, WiUiam 
was forced to dismiss his Dutch guaids In 
1701 he was chosen Speaker of the Commons 
In 1704 Marlborough, who had broken with 
the extreme High Tories, selected him to suc- 
ceed Nottmgham as Secretaij of State, and 
in 1706 he was appomted one of the com- 
missioners for the Treaty of Union with 
Scotland Finding that the Tones were 
being gradually ousted from the ministry, he 
used the influence of his cousin, Mrs Masham, 
for the purpose of intriguing against Marl- 
borough He represented to Anne that Church 
interests were in danger, and the queen was 
encouraged to create Dr Blackall and Sir 
William Dawes Bishops of Exeter and Chester 
respectively , without consulting her mmisters 
(1707) Marlborough and Gfodolphin at once 
determined to break with Harley It was dis- 
covered that one Gregg, a clerk in his office, 
was in correspondence with France, and this 
V as made a ground for his dismissal Though 
the queen was difficult to move, she y lelded at 
list, and Harley resigned his office in 1708 
On the sudden faU of the Whigs, Harley be- 
came Chancellor of the Exchequer, andvirtu- 
ahy Prime Munster (1710), with Bohngbroke 
for his colleague and rival Harley at once 
began to negotiate a peace with France, while 
at the same time he intrigued with the Jacobite 
court at St Germams Guiscard (q v ), a 
French refugee, who had frequently been con- 
sulted by Marlborough, now offered to betray 
the English plans to the French, and on the 
detection of bis correspondence, he stabbed 
Harley with a penknife while under examma- 
tion before the Council This wound, and 
the South Sea Company started by Harley 
at this time, made him very popular, and the 
queen created him Earl of Oxtoid and Lord 
ireasurer Meanwhile the negotiations for 
peace were bemg carried on Marlborough 
was dismissed fiom office, and the hostile 
majority in the Lords was neutralised by the 
creation of twelve peers In March, 1713, 
the Peace of Utrecht was signed But dissen- 
sions broke out m the ministry Bohngbroke 
wished for a Stuart restoration Oxford was 
averse to such an extreme measure Bohng 
broke, in order to get nd of the Lord Treasurer, 
introduced the Schism Act, a measure con- 
ceived entirely m the High Church spirit 
Afraid to offend the Dissenters, Oxford acted 
with great indecision, and vas in consequence 
dismissed (July, 1714) After the accession 


of George I , Oxford was impeached by the 
Commons, but the proceedings against him 
were dropped, as it would have been impos- 
sible to substantiate the charges of treason 
Enraged at the treatment he had met with, 
Hailey wrote from the Tower, offering hi^ 
services to the Pretender , but on his release he 
retired into the country In 1721 tho leader- 
ship m Bishop Atterbury s plot was offeied 
him, but he declined it “ Oxford seems,” say s 
Lord Stanhope, “ to have possessed m pci fee 
tion a low sort of management, and all the 
base arts of party, which enabled him to 
cajole and keep together his followeis, and to 
sow divisions amongst his enemies ” He was 
also a great lover o± literature, and a fiiend of 
the leading men of letters of his day — of 
Swift and Pope among the number His 
splendid collection of IMSS still forms one of 
the chief treasures of the British Museum 

Stanhope Reign of Queen Anne Swift Last 
Foul Yeai s of Queen Anne s Reign Bolingbroke 
Letters Pope Con espondence , Boyei Affinals 
Toicy Memoiies [S J L ] 

Harold X , King (s Hov , 1036, ei 
Maich 17, 1040), was reported to be the son 
of Canute, by Elgiva (^ifgifu) of North- 
ampton , but the supporters of the claims 
of Hardicanute (Harthaenut) contended that 
his parentage was, in the highest degree, 
doubtful After Canute’s death the n\al 
claims of Harold and Hardicanute were eagerly 
debated, the former being supported by 
Leofric, the Danish party, and the city of 
London the latter by Godwin and the 
"West Saxons, as well as by his mothei Emma 
The result was that Harold obtained the 
country to the north of the Thames, and 
Hardicanute got Wessex, which, during his 
absence in Denmark, was administered by 
Godwin and Emma In 1036 the two sons 
of Ethelred made an attempt to recovci their 
father’s kingdom, but failed , whereupon the 
younger, Allied, was taken and put to death 
by Harold In 1 037 the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
tells us “ they chose Harold over all the kings, 
and forsook Harthaenut, because ho was too 
long in Denmark ” Thus, in Mr Freeman’s 
words, “ England again became one kingdom 
under one king, an union which, since that 
dat , has never been broken ” Harold at 
once bamshed Emma, who retired to Flanders, 
but reconciled himself with Godw in and the 
English party His reign is not remaikable 
for anythmg, and of his administration abso- 
lutely noting IS known Great coirup- 
tion, however, appears to have prevailed 
m the Church under his government We 
read of bishoprics being held in plurality, 
and bemg sold for money, as well as of 
many other abuses In 1039 Hardicanute, 
who had joined his mother at Bruges, pre- 
pared an expedition against his brother, but 
before it set sail Harold had died at Oxford, 
March 17, 1040 We do not hear of his 
having had wife or children He was buried 
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at Westminster, but, by Hardicanute’s orders, 
bis body was dug up and thrown into a ditch 
Of Harold’s character nothing is known 
His chief accomplishment would appear to 
have been swiftness in running, for which he 
received the s>Qh%quet of “ Harefoot ” 

Freeman JJJ’o-i man Conquest i 

Harold II , King (5 ezrea 1021, s Jan 
6, 1066 , Oct 13, 1066), was the second 
son of Earl Godwin and Gytha When 
still young, he shared in the splendid for- 
tunes of his father, and about 104o was 
made Earl of the East Angles Of the 
early part of his official career no record 
remains, his public prominence began with 
the misfortunes of his house In the stiuggle 
of 1051 he led the men of his earldom to 
Beverstone to his father’s support, fell from 
power, and was outlawed with him , but he 
and Leofwii^e, taking a diffeient road from 
their fellow outlaws, went to Dublin, where 
they passed the winter Appearing next year 
in the Bristol Channel with mne ships, Harold 
landed at Porlock, slew thirty opposing thanes 
and many people, ravaged and robbed without 
stmt, and then sailed away to join his father 
at Portland In the restoiation of the Godwm 
family that ensued, Harold was leinstated in 
his former earldom (10o2) His successful 
activity on this occasion, and the death of bis 
elder brother, Sweyn, marked him for special 
distinction , and in 10o3, when his father died, 
he at once succeeded him as Earl of the West 
Saxons 

Henceforward Harold was the foremost 
figure and weightiest influence in English 
politics Till he became kmg, almost every 
important event and action of his own added 
strength to his position, or mcreased his repu 
tation On the death of Siward, m lOoo, his 
brother Tostig became Earl of the Korthum- 
brians In the same year he rescued Hereford 
and the countiy round it from the maraudmg 
AVelsh, under Kmg Griffith and the refugee 
Eail Alfgar, chased the invaders back to 
Wales, and fortified Hereford Two years 
later, Herefordshiie was placed under his im- 
mediate rule , and in a short time his brother 
Gurth was raised to the last Anglian earl- 
dom, while the shires of the south-east were 
grouped into another for Leofwine In 10o8 
Harold was the head of a house whose mem 
hers divided among them the rule of three- 
fourths of England The pious Kmg Edward 
had practically placed the power of the crown 
at Harold’s disposal This power and his own 
he used to check the spread of Norman in- 
fluence, and the encroachments of the kmg’s 
Norman favourites Nature and fortune now 
clearly pointed to him as the heir of the 
almost heirlcss kmg Tall and stalwart, 
comely and gentle, he drew men’s eyes and 
hearts towards him He had, moreover, en 
larged his mind, and added to his capacity by 
foreign travel, especially b> a journey to 


Home Yet his position was seriouslj com- 
promised by an unlucky ad\entuie Hanng 
once been shipwrecked on the coast of Pon- 
thieu, he was, after a shoit captivut^y , given 
up b> Count Guy to WiUiam of Normandj, 
fiom whose compulsory hospitahty he had to 
purchase his release by taking an oath to 
support his host’s claim to the English throne 
No trace, howe\er, of a belief that this oath 
was bmdmg can be seen in his subsequent 
conduct In 1060 he founded the rehgious 
house known la+er as AValtham Abbey In 
1063 he was provoked by the raids of Kmg 
Griffith into a systematic imasion of Wales, 
m which he o\ erran the country “ from dy ke 
to sea,” routing the Welsh in every encounter, 
and slaughtering them without mercy Grif- 
fith’s head was brought to him, whereupon he 
married his widow, Aldgyth, daughter of Earl 
Alfgar, and sister to the y oung Mercian earl, 
Edwin In 1 06o, when the Northumbrians rose 
agamst Tostig, a sense of justice or policy made 
Harold take their part, and gam the kmg’s 
sanction to the transfer of their earldom to 
another brother-m-law, Morcar 

The day after the kmg’s death (Jan 6, 
1066), he “took,’^ as the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle words it, “ to the langdom,” bemg 
crowned king by virtue of some form of 
election and the bequest of ICing Edward 
Dunng “the forty weeks and one day” of 
his reign, his vigilance was never once 
allowed to sleep His outlawed brother, 
and the rival candidate he had forestalled, 
were plannmg and preparing his destruc- 
tion , and the former, repulsed m one or two 
attempts on the coast, had aUied himself 
with Harold Hardrada, King of Norway 
In September he and his ally made their in- 
vasion , and Harold had just time to march to 
York, meet and destroy them at Stamford 
Budge, before his more terrible foe, Wilham 
the Norman, came with a mighty power to 
challenge his crown On October 13 the 
n\als measured their strength at Senlac in 
Sussex [Hastings, Battle or] , and the 
Engh^man, after an unsurpassed display of 
stubborn valour, was overthrown and slam at 
SIX m the evening His body, mangled by 
Norman ferocity, was smgled out from the 
enclosing heap of corpses by a former mis- 
tress, E£th Swanneck, and buned either on 
the sea-shore or the minster at Waltham 

Anglo Sa't on Ckronicla Freeman, Norman Con- 
giiestj vols u and ui [J B ] 

Harold Hardrada (d 1066), Kmg of 
Norway, was the son of Sigurd and the brother 
of St Olaf In his early years he had served 
in the Emperor’s guard at Constantmople, and 
made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem He came 
home and reigned with his nephew, Magnus 
the Good, becommg sole king after Magnus’s 
death He had long planned the conquest of 
England, and was in the Orkne\s with a 
great fleet when Tostig was beaten from the 
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east coast On his way to the Humber 
Tostig joined his expedition, and they sailed 
up the Humber together, and marched on 
York Victorious at first at Fulford, they 
gained possession of York , but Harold proved 
too strong for them, and the Norwegian foice 
was defeated, and the two leaders slam, at 
Stamford Bridge (Sept 25, 1066) 

Anglo Scuon Chi omcle Ereeman Noi man 

Conquest ii m 

XCamxL^oxL) James {b 1611, d 1677), 
after studying at Tiimt^ College, Cambridge, 
travelled abroad and entered the service of 
Ehzabeth, Queen of Bohemia He subse- 
quently returned to England and entered the 
household of Charles I He was, howe\ei, a 
republican, and in 16o6 wrote and dedicated 
to Cromwell a political romance called Oceana^ 
intended to promote republican prmciples 
With the same \iew, Harrington formed an 
association called the “ Bota Club ” In 1661 
he was imprisoned m the Tower, but released 
on the plea of insanity 

Harrington s TToi/s (ed Birch) 1737 

Kamugtoil, William Stanhope, 1st 
Eaiil of {d l7o6), was sent as ambassador 
to Spain (1717), and two years later went 
on a mission to the French army He was 
plenipotentiary at the Congress of Soissons 
(1728) In 1730 he was again despatched to 
Spam, where he concluded the Treaty of 
Seville He was immediately created Lord 
Harrington, and shortly afterwards became 
Secretary of State He consistently sup- 
ported Walpole for many ;^<ears, but in 
1738 we find him in opposition to that 
minister, warmly advocating war with Spain 
In 1742 he was created an earl, and Lord 
President of the Coimcil, but on the resigna- 
tion of Lord Granville he agam became 
Secretary of State In 1746 he resagned, 
because the Pelhams wished for the admission 
of Pitt it office, and was transferred to the 
lord-heutenancj of Ireland, which appoint- 
ment he resigned m 1761 

Tmdal Hist Coxe Hist ofJSng. Stanhope, 

Hist of Bng 

Kamson, Thomas {h 1606, 1660;, was 
a native of Newcastle-under-Lyme At the 
opening of the Civil War he entered Essex’s 
body guard He was m command of the 
guard that conveyed the kmg from Hurst 
Castle to London, he was also one of the 
king’s judges, and signed his death-warrant 
Harrison was commanding on the northern 
border when thes Scots entered England 
under Charles II He obstructed their march 
with great abihty, and took part in the 
battle of Worcester Already he had been 
elected a member of the Council of State 
(1660), but becoming ** fully persuaded that 
the Parliament had not a heart to do any 
more good for the Lord and His people,” he 
assisted Cromwell m expelling both Council 
and Parliament In the “Barebones” Parlia 


ment Harrison was one of the leadeis of the 
advanced party, and an opponent of the dis- 
solution Eoger Williams describes him as 
the head of the fifty-six party, ’ who ‘ were 
of the vote ag iinst priests and tithes,’ “ the 
second in the nation of late,” “ a very gal- 
lant, most deservmg, heavenlj- man, but 
most high-fiown for the kingdom of the saints 
and the Fifth Monarchy ” Cromwell, altei 
vainly trj ing to conciliate him, deprived him 
of his commission and relegated him to Staf- 
fordshire Hainson took part in Overton’s 
plot (16o4), and was suspected of taking part 
in Venner’s (1657), and other plots, for 
which he was several times impiisoned At 
the Restoration he refused to fly, and was 
condemned to death aftei a very gallant 
defence, in which he justified the kmg’s 
execution He was executed on October 13, 
1660, sa>mg, If I had ten thousand lives, I 
could freely and cheerfully lay them all down 
to witness to this matter ” ^ 

Harrowby, Dudley Byder, 1st Earl or 
{b 1762, d 1847), entered pubhe life as member 
for Tiverton He v as a strong supporter of 
Mr Pitt, under whom he held many offices m 
succession, till he succeeded to the peerage in 
1803 The following year he was appointed 
Foreign Secretary, and in 1805 was des- 
patched to Berlin with a view to forming an 
offensive aUiance with Prussia The battle 
of Austerlitz, however, put an end to all 
hopes of uniting Europe against Napoleon, 
iand Lord Han o why returned home Three 
years later he became President of the Board 
of Control, and was created an earl In 1812 
he became President of the Council, an office 
which he continued to hold for sixteen years 
In the days of the first Reform Bill he was 
requested to form a cabinet, but dechned to 
undertake so responsible a duty, and it con 
sequently devolved on the Duke of Welling- 
ton On the question of Reform he became 
leader of that section of the peers known by 
the title of the Waverers, ’ who, though 
disapproving of the new measures, felt that 
obstmate resistance to so popular a raov ement 
would entail disaster Fiom this time he 
took little part in politics 

Stanhope Life of Pttt Liverpool, Memoirs 
Oastlereagh Memoirs, 

Kartmgton, Spencer Compton Caven- 
dish, Marouis op {b 1833), the eldest 
son of the Duke of Devonshire, was re- 
turned to the House of Commons as one of 
the members lor North Tjaneashire in the 
Liberal interest in 1857 In the year 1863 he 
was appointed a Lord of the Admiralty, and 
in April of the same year Under Secretarv 
for War On the reconstruction of Lord 
Russell’s second administration in 1866 the 
Marquis of Hartington took office as Secre- 
tary for War In 1868 he was returned for 
the Radnor Boroughs, and accepted the office 
of Postmaster-General in hlr Gladstone’s 
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cabinet In the year 1871 he succeeded Mr 
Chichester ^Portescue as Chief Secretary for 
Ireland When Mr Gladstone in 1875 an- 
nounced his intention of abandoning the 
leadership of the Liberal paitj, a meeting 
was held to decide who should succeed him m 
the House o± Commons On the motion of 
Mr Villiers it was unanimously decided that 
the Maiquis of Hartington should be asked to 
assume the po«t On the return of the 
Liberals to office in 1880 Lord Harting^ton 
accepted office under Mr Gladstone He be- 
came Secretary for India, and subsequently 
(1882) Secretary of State for War 

Harvey, BAGE^AL [d 1798), of Buigay 
Castle, a gentleman of property in county 
Wexford, was arrested as a rebel in May, 
1798, and confined, togethei with Colclough 
and Fitzgerald, in the citv gaol Being sent 
out to treat with the rebels, after the city 
had been evacuated by the tioops, he was in- 
duj^ed to become their leader, but showed 
such disgust at the massacre of Scullabrogue 
that he was deposed from his command. 
When the troops retook the town ho concealed 
himself, together with Colclough, m one of 
the Saltee Islands, but they were both taken, 
sentenced to death, and hanged (June 27, 1798) 

J A Froude Enghsh%n Ireland Barrington 
Memoi'is 

Hasteubeck, The Battle or (July 26, 
1757), was one of the engagements of the 
Seven Years’ War The Bake of Cumber 
land, with a motley army of about 50,000 
men, of whom none weie English excepting a 
few officers attempted to defend Hanover 
against 80,000 Fiench under Marshal 
d’Estrees He allowed the enemy to pass 
the Weser unopposed and lay waste the 
Electorate The engagement took place at a 
village near Hameln, and the duke was de- 
feated with the loss of several hundred men 
He retired on Slade, near the mouth of the 
Elbe, and soon afterwards was compelled to 
to sign the Convention of Closter-Seven 
[Closter-Seven , Cumberland ] 

Hastings, The Battle of (Oct 14, 
1066), IS me name usually given to the 
great combat which took place at Senlac, 
near Hastings, between the invading Her- 
mans, under William the Conqueioi, and the 
English, under Harold On the news of 
William’s landing in Sussex, Harold held a 
hunied council at Stamfoid Bridge, and, 
after ordering a general muster in London 
pressed southwards himself at the head of his 
Housecarls At London men flocked in 
from all southern England , but Mercia and 
Northumbria, the provinces of Edwin and 
Moicar, held aloof Eejecting the advice 
whioh his brother Gurth is said to have 
given him, to stay behind and gather troops 
for a second battle if the first should issue in 
defeat, Harold set forth from the city, and 
pitched his camp on the hill of Senlac (Oct 


13) This hill he proceeded to fortify with % 
palisade and a ditch After a night of con- 
fession and prayer, the Norman army ad 
vanced over the higher ground of Telham to 
the valley which lan along the foot of 
Harold s foitified hill The Norman army 
was divided mto three parts, of which the 
left wing, consistmg of Bretons, Poiteims, 
&c, were under the direction of Alan of 
Bntanny, the right wing, consisting of the 
mercenaiy troops, undei Roger Montgomery 
and William Fitz-Osbem while in the 
centie, grouped round the Holj Bannei of 
the Pope came the Noiman men at-arms and 
archeis, led by the duke himself, mounted on 
his Spanish horse Each of these divisions 
was again subdivided mto thiee groups of 
archers, infantry, and hoi semen respectively, 
m which order they were to advance to the 
fight On the English side, e\ ery man fought 
behind the baincades of ash, on foot On the 
right and lelt were posted the hght armed 
recruits from the southern shiies, armed with 
club and javelm, oi even with forks and 
stakes , m the centre stood the Enghsh 
Housecarls, m their helmets and coats of 
mail, with shield and javelin and Damsh 
axe The battle commenced, at nme o’clock 
in the mornmg, with a shower of arrows fiom 
the adv anced archers of each Norman division , 
then the heavy-armed foot came on to attack 
the palisade at the bottom of the hill , but they 
could make no impiession upon the closely - 
wedged ranks of the English defendeis The 
Bretons, on the left wing, seeing all efiorts 
useless, took to flight, and pait of the English 
troops, against Harold’s express orders, broke 
from their ranks m pursuit A rumour was 
passed along that William had been slain, and 
he had to tear his helmet from his head to 
show them that he was y et hvmg, while, speai 
in hand, he drove the fugitives back to the 
fight The Bietons then took heart again, 
and oveipoweied their disorgamsed pursuers 
Despite a partial success here and on the 
right wing the Enghsh hnes still remained 
unbroken, and the enemy had to retire once 
moie WiBiarn, however, had noticed that, 
fiimly as the Enghsh fought in close rank 
behmd their fortification, they had fallen an 
easy prey to the Breton auxihanes when 
separated m the ardour of pursmt He 
accordingly ordered part of his army to 
counterfeit a flight, and once moie the 
Enghsh swept dowm from the hill, only to 
meet with a similar fate, though a few of 
them managed to make good then position on 
anout-lymg elevation The Noiman centre 
made its way, unopposed, up the slope to its 
left, which was now unprotected by its proper 
defenders, and when once on the hill summit 
had no barricade to bar its pi ogress But 
still the Enghsh held out, thou^ with some- 
what dimimshed vigour, till vV^illiam had 
recourse to a fresh stratagem His archers 
were bidden to shoot up mto the air, so that 
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their ariows mipht come down from above 
This had the dusired eftect The shields 
which were required for the piotection of the 
head could no longer sheltei the body too, 
and, to crown all, Harold himself was pieiced 
in the e^e by an airow Night was now 
coming on, and though the Housecarls fought 
on till the last man was slam, the light armed 
troops, having lost their king, fled away m 
the darkness, pursued by the Norman horse , 
and the battle was lost 

Freeman iVoi mar Conquest vol in The 
leading original authorities for the battle of 
Hastings are, the Gesia Qmlidmi of Wilham of 
Poitiers the Carmen De Sello Eashn(ienn by 
Guy Bishop of Amiens and Wace Eoruan de 
JRo i> These sources of information are very 
largely supplemented by the invaluable picton^ 
account known as the Bayeux Tapestry (q v ) 

[T A A] 

Hastings, Warren (h 1732, d 1818), 
the son of a Worcesteishue gentleman, in 
17o0 went to Bengal as a writer in the 
service of the East India Company Here he 
attracted the attention of Clive, and after 
Pldssey, was appomted agent to the Nabob of 
Moorshedabad for the East India Company 
In 1769 he became member of the council at 
Madras, and in 1772 was appointed Governor 
of Bengal In this capacity he devoted him- 
self to retrenchment and reform Half the 
nabob’s allowance was cut ofl, Corah and 
Allahabad, the old cessions to the Mogul, 
were resumed on pretence of a quarrel, and 
sold to the Vi^ier of Oude for fifty lacs of 
rupees, the land tax was settled on a new 
basis which produced more revenue with less 
oppression , and lastly, m his need for money, 
British troops were let to the Vizier of Oude 
for forty lacs of rupees, in order that that 
prince might be alple to destroy his enemies, 
the neighbouring tribe of Rohillas, and annex 
the province of Itohilcund In 1773 Lord 
North’s Eegulating Act took eflect, and Has- 
tings became the first Governor-General of 
India with powers greatly hmited by those of 
his council, three members of which, headed 
h:j Philip Francis, came out full of prejudice 
agamst Hastings, who therefore found him- 
self powerless, and in a perpetual miuoritj 
Nuncomai, a Brahmin, brought a charge of 
peculation against him The rancorous 
eagerness with which the council took the 
matter up drove Hastings to despeiate 
measures Invokmg the separate powers 
confided in the Supreme Court by the 
Begulating Act, he ohtamed the arrest of 
Nuncomar on a charge of forgery Sir Elijah 
Impey, the Lord Chief Justice, proceeded 
theieupon to try, condemn, and hang Nun- 
comar This hold stroke resulted in the 
complete triumph of Hastings o\ er his 
enemi^— rendered still more secure hy the 
Vj^eathof one of the tnumvirate in the council, 
which enabled him to obtain a perpetual 
majority bv means of his casting vote Once 
secure m his power he turned his attention to 


the aggrandisement of the Enghsh power in 
India Discovering that, owing to the 
quarrels between the other presidencies and 
the Mahrattas, war was inevitable, and 
that the latter were intriguing with the 
Eiench, he determined to take the initiative, 
and crush the half formed confederacy The 
Bombay government embiaced the cause of 
Eagonaut Eao Eagoba, a deposed Peishwa, 
and plunged into a war with the Mahratta 
regency, m which they were extiemely un- 
successful owing to had geneialship Has- 
tmgssent Colonel Goddard with the Bengal 
army to accomplish a dangerous march across 
India, and in 1779 Goddard oven an Guzerat, 
captured Ahmedabad, and finding Scmdiah 
disposed to delay and evasion, attacked and 
routed him April 14, 1780 Hastings, more- 
ovei, despatched another Bengal armj to 
Malwa under Major Popham, who com- 
pleted the defeat of Scmdiah hy capturing 
his almost impregnable fortress of Gwalior 
Scmdiah concluded a treaty with the hSig- 
hsh , and by his mediation peace was made 
between England and the Poonah go\ern- 
ment In July, 1780, Hjder Ah overran the 
Carnatic and threatened Madras Hastings 
immediately suspended Whitewell, the Go- 
vernor of Madras, despatched all available 
troops to the Carnatic, gave the command 
to Sir Eyre Coote, and sent large sums 
of money The \ictones of Coote in 1781 
restored the English position On the 
news of Hyder’s advance in 1780, Hastings 
demanded troops, and £o0,000 from Chey te 
Sing, Eajah of Benares, a tributary of 
the English On his delaying, it was raised 
to ^500,000 This being unpaid Hastings 
arrested Chey te Sing, deposed him, and seized 
aU his property But the Governoi -General, 
being still in want of money, persuaded Asaf 
ud Dowlah, Vizier of Oude, to assist in 
robbing his mother and grandmother, the 
Begums of Oude Hastmgs’s internal ad- 
mimstration was most successful He dis 
solved the double go\ ernment, and transferred 
the direction of afiairs to the English He 
created the public offices and service of 
Bengal He organised the revenue for the 
first time on a definite basis This, more 
o\er, he effected from mere chaos, without 
any assistance, being on the contrary con- 
stantly trammelled by oiders from home, 
and frequently borne down hy a majority in 
council 

Hastings remained at the head affairs 
till 178o By the time of his return peace 
was now restored to India, there was 
no opposition in the council , there was no 
European enemy m the Edsiem seas But 
m the meanwhile the feelmg against him on 
account of some of his acts, and notably 
those connected with Oude and the Eohilla 
War, had been growing very strong at home 
At the instance of some of the Whigs, at the 
head of whom was Burke, he was impeached 
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by the House of Commons The tml began Feb 
13, 1788, with Burke, Fox, and Sheiidan as the 
principal managers foi the Commons The 
trial dragged for eight yeais, and in the end 
Hastings was acqiutted (April 23, 1795) The 
rest of his life was passed peacefully inEngland 
Theie is no doubt that Hastings was guilty 
of some of the worst acts imputed to him 
but the surpassing greatness of the work he 
accomplished, in placing the English Empire 
in India upon a secure basis, ma> weU Mve 
been suffered to outweigh his offences 

State Tual$ Wilks Miisore G-rant Duff 
Mahiattas Mill, Eist of India Macaulay, 
Essays [B S] 

Hastings, Francis Eawdon, 1st hlLa- 
auis OF {b 17o4, d 1826), was the son of Sir 
John Rawdon, who was afterwards raised to 
the lush peerage by the title of Earl of 
Moira On leaving Oxfoid, he enteied the 
arm} as an ensign, and was before very long 
engaged m the American War lor his 
ser\’ices on this occasion he was made an 
English peer, in 1783 In 1793 he suc- 
ceeded to his father’s title, and in 1803 
was appointed commander-in chief m Scot- 
land About the same time, he seems to have 
paid considerable attention to the condi- 
tion of poor debtors, and the state of Ireland 
In 1813 he was appointed to succeed Loid 
Mmto as Go vemoi -General of India, and com- 
mandei-in-chief there His fiist measure of 
importance was to declare war (1814) against 
the Ghoorkas of Hepaul, who had been en- 
croaching on the British territoiy towards 
the north of Hindostan Aftei some ini- 
tiatory reverses, the English arms weie 
victonous, the Ghooika limits were de- 
fined, and the wai brought to an end (1816) 
For this success Lord Moira was made 
Marquis of Hastings The attention of the 
Governor-General was next turned to the 
Mahratta powers, who were supporting the 
raids of the robber Pindarees Within a 
very shoit period, the Peisliwa’s dominions 
were practically annexed, the Pindaieea 
destroyed, the Rajpoot States protected, 
Scmdiah foiced to enter upon a new treaty, 
and the Holkar State compelled to yield up 
part of its teiiitoiy, and become a subsidiaiy 
state undei the protection of the British 
government (1817 — 18) Loid Hastmgs had 
succeeded in establishing the English power 
more firmly than ever, and m securing for 
India a peace which bade fair to be lasting 
But it was not onl} as a great conductor of 
military opei itions that his name is worthy 
of remembiance He was the first Governor- 
General who strongly advocated the education 
of the natives, lA direct contravention of the 
popular notion that their ignorance contri- 
buted to the security of the English rule 
Native schools and native journals were 
established under his rule, and with his 
approval, though the innovation was stiongly 
opposed by most men of Hs own generation 


In 1820, Lord Hastings turned his attention 
to the Nizam’s domimons, where, though the 
extinction of the Peishwa had relieved the 
country from its enormous arrears of tribute, 
every office was put up to bribe, and lum was 
imminent Mr Charles Metcalfe now was 
appomted British Resident at the court of 
Hyderabad, and he, discovering that the 
Palmer Bank was a mam source of corruption, 
and was compromising the British govern- 
ment, owing to Lord Hastings’s connection 
with one of the partners, took such drastic 
measures as led to the speed} winding-up of 
the concern Shortly after this, Lord Hast- 
ings resolved to resign his office He accord 
inglv left India m 1823, and accepted the 
government of Malta, where he introduced 
man} reforms His death occurred in 1826 
Though Lord Hastmgs was constantly at 
war with the Court of Directors, it must 
be conceded that it was under his rule that 
the British pov er became paramount in India 
His labours m India and elsewhere shattered 
his health, and it is said that his fortune was 
matenalLy impaiied by the expenses of his 
office 

Mill JSTtsf of British India , Talboys Wheeler, 
Hist of India 

Hastings, William, Lord (d 1483), was 
the son of Leonard Hastmgs, esquire of 
Richard, Duke of York He was a favourite 
of Edward TV , from whom he received con- 
siderable grants of land, besides holding the 
offices of Master of the Mmt, Captain of 
Calais, and Lord Chamberlain Though he 
had supported Richard agamst the WoodviUes, 
he was suddenly seized by the Protector’s 
orders while at the council-table, and burned 
off to execution on a charge of conspiracy 
(June, 1483) The reason of this sudden 
execution seems to have been due to the fact 
that he was unwilhng to second Richard’s 
nefarious schemes for obtainmg the thione 
Hastings married Margaret Neville, sister of 
the Earl of Warwick 

Hatfield, The Coencil of (Sept 17, 
6S0), was convened by Aichbishop Theodore, 
under the auspices of the leading Anglian 
and Saxon kings in Britain This council 
devoted itself to declaring the orthodoxy of 
the Enghsh Church as regards the Monothelite 
heres} and its acceptance of the decrees of 
the five first general councils and the canons 
of the Lateran Council of 649 John the 
Precentor, who had been sent over by Pope 
Agatho to inquire into the faith of the 
English Chmoh, was present at this synod, 
and brought with him Benedict Biscop 
to instruct the English in the art of church 
building , while John himself was eoimm^ 
sioned to give instructions m church-singing 

Haddan and Stubbs Councils and Eeelesiastioal 
Boovments, 7ol in 

Hatfierley, William Page Wood, 1st 
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Lorp {h 1801, d 1881), the son of Sir 
^latthew Wood, was called to the har at 
Lincoln s Inn, 1827 He was elected for the 
city of Oxford m 1847, in the Liberal interest, 
and continued to repi esent that constituency 
till 1852 In 1849 he was appointed Vice- 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, in 

1851 he became Solicitor- G-eneral, and in 

1852 Vice-Chancellor In 1868 he was ap- 
pointed a judge of the Court of Appeal in 
Chancery and sworn of the Privy Council, 
and in 1868 as Lord Chancellor He re- 
signed in 1872 

Hatton, Sir Christopher (5 1539, d 
1591), IS said to have first attracted the 
notice of Queen Elizabeth by his graceful 
dancing at a ball given by the Inns of Court 
He was appointed one of the queen’s gentle- 
men pensioners in lo64, and soon became one 
of her chief favourites In 1577 he was 
appointed Vice-Charaberlain and a member 
of the Priv} Council — ^the queen s partiality 
for him causing “ much envy and some 
scandal ” — ^whilst he also took a leadmg 
position in the House of Commons In 157o 
Hatton vehemently opposed the marriage of 
the queen with the Duke of Anjou, and after 
wards took an active part in the proceedings 
against the Queen of Sco^s He was a com- 
missioner at the trials of Babmgton and the 
other conspirators, and was engaged in the 
examination, of Curie and Nau Mary Stuart s 
secretaries He subsequently mcurred the 
queen’s anger fo^ havmg urged on the 
despatch pf the es^utaon warrant, but was 
quickly restored th^fitvour, and m April, 1587, 
succeeded Sir Thoma^ Bromley as Lord 
Chancellor, much surprise and anger 

of the bar, many €kf Ao^ members resolved 
not to practise bei^^ASm Hatton, however, 
filled his trymir ^0*4 With credit , delivered 
his judgments With caution and never decided 
di6dcult cases unadvised In 1591, however, 
he lost the qt^n’'§ regard, and died, it is 
said, of a hroken h^rt caused by Ehzabeth’s 
conduct m msfetuting a suit against him to 
recover a sumr of money lent to him in the 
early days of her favour Sir Christopher 
Hatton, though essentially a courtier, was a 
man of ready wit and great capacity, and is 
said to h«j,ve shown great industry when he 
was Lord Chancellor, and to have made him- 
self tolerably well acquainted with the piac- 
tice of the Court of Chancery 

Camp'bell Lwm of the Ohcmcellors , Toss, 
jAve$ of the Judg$$ Froude, Hist of Eng 

Havelock, Sir Henry (5 1794, d 1857), 
entered the army m 1815, and m 1823 em- 
barked for Bengal Next year he went 
through the first Burmese V^ar, earning 
considerable distinction for courage and 
energy In 1838 he was promoted to a cap- 
taincy, and was shortly afterwards sent with 
his regiment to form part of the force in 
tended to replace Shah Soojah on the tiiroBB 


of Cabul After the occupation of Cahul, 
Havelock, with a portion of the army, retired 
to India, but was shortly recalled at the 
news of the Cabul massacre He aided in 
the defence of Jellalabad against Akbar 
IQian (1842), and marched with the army to 
occupj Cahul for the second time, and revenge 
the English disasters He took part in the 
Grwalior campaign (1843), and was present at 
the battles of Moodkee, Eerozoshar, Ah- 
wal, and Sohraon He took no pait in 
the second Sikh War, being employed at 
Bomba;^ After a short internal spent in 
England he received the command of a 
division under Outram, for the Persian 
War, 1857 When the Indian Mutiny broke 
out Havelock advanced upon Oawnpore, 
and defeated Nana Sahib outside the town 
He then made his way for Lucknow, hut 
finding his forces too weak to relieve this 
place, was forced to return to Cawnpore 
Here he was joined in September at ^the 
Alumhagh, Lucknow, hj Sir James Outram, 
and the two together succeeded in relieving 
Lucknow Two months had hardly passed 
before Sir Henry Havelock died of dysentciy 
(Nov 24, 18o7) 

Hawke, Edward, Lord (5 1705, d 1781), 
became a captain m the Koyal Navy in 1734 
He distmguished himself m an engagement 
with the French fleet ofi Toulon in 1744, and 
became rear-admiral in 1747 He defeated 
the French fleet ofi Belleisle, and at the end 
of the year was returned for Portsmouth 
In 1748 he became vice-admiral He served 
in Nova Scotia (1749), and became com- 
mander of Portsmouth (1750) In 1765, 
though war had not >et been declared, 
he was directed to attack French ships of 
war In 17o7, on the loss of Minorca, he 
took command of the Mediterranean fleet, 
was at the head of the blockading squadron 
in the Bay of Biscay (1768), and in the 
following year defeated the l^ench under 
Marshal Conflans, in Quiberon Bay In 1765 
he became Vice-Admiral of Great Britain 
and First Lord of the Admiralty, and eleven 
years later was raised to the peerage 
M Burrows Life of Lord HawJce 

Hawkins, Sir John (5 1520, d 1695), 
one of the most enterpnsmg seamen of 
Queen Ehzaheth’s reign, passed most of his 
>outhinmakmg vojages in the interests of 
commerce He has :picur 3 red the odium of 
having been the first to e^hlish a. trade in 
slaves (1562), whom he bqught Guinea and 
sold in Hispaniola (£1562— 64)\ on saviferal* 
occasions coming mW '^coft^n -vnth^ihe 
Spaniards In 3t57fi lie TOeasurer 

the Navy, and, alter mafly 

murdered by Peter ©Mistake for 

Sir Christopher Hatton, wiae appointed ad- 
miral of the Victory at the twe of the Spanish 
Armada , commanding that part of the fleet 
which was stationed between the Land’s End 






and the Scilly Islands For his able and 
energetic conduct at this crisis, he was 
knighted and received the thanks of the 
queen In 1690 Sir John Hawkins made 
another expedition to the Spanish Mam in 
conjunction with Sir Martin Frobisher, and 
five years later sailed for the West Indies 
with Sir Francis Drake, but died befoie 
anythmg had been accomphshed 

Oamdeu Annals of Elizabeth Froude Sist of 
Eng Barrow Naval Worthies Fox Bourne, 
Eng Seamen under the Tudors 

Haxey, Thomas, a prebendary of South- 
well, presented a bill of complaint m the 
Parliament of 1397, on the condition of 
the king’s household When it was brought 
under the notice of Richard II , the king 
was extremely mdignant, and demanded 
the name of its author from the Parlia- 
ment Thomas Haxej^ was pomted out as 
the offender, and adjudged to die as a traitoi 
He was, however, saved b} the prompt action 
of Archbishop Arundel, who claimed him as a 
clergyman Shortly afterwards he was par- 
doned This case illustiates the fact that, 
in the fourteenth century, freedom of debate 
in Parhament w'as very far from bemg estab- 
lished 

S[a3rward, Sir John (b 1560, d 1627), 
was a native of Felixstowe, in Suffolk, and 
was a volummous author This writer owes 
what reputation he possesses to the fact 
of his being one of the earhest of our 
English historians, as distmgmshed from 
mere annalists On the publication of his 
Life and Reign of Sem y IV , as the woik 
was dedicated to the Earl of Essex, he was 
throvn into prison, where he remained till 
the death of Elizabeth On the accession of 
James I , he published two treati'^es, On the 
Right of Stwcession, and The Union of JBng- 
land and Scotland, for which services he was 
received into the new king’s favour, and was 
in 1610 appointed Camden’s colleague in 
the office of historiographer to James’s pro 
posed college at Chelsea A few years later 
he wrote his Lives of the Thee Jlonnan 
Kings of JEngland, at Prmce Henry’s request, 
and was knighted six years later (1619) 
After his death two woiks were found among 
his MSS The Life and Rayne of Edward VI 
(published 1630), and Certain Teres of 
Elizabeth's Rayne The former of these 
two productions is mainly based on Edward 
TI ’s diary, and the latter extends over the 
first four years of ^he queen’s reign Both 
are trustwdrthy and wqU written They have 
btot published for the Camden Society with 
an imtitodnction o| the author by Mr 

^ John Bruce ^IsiPyr "" 

Head, Sm FRAKCStsY^ 1793), was i!n the 
year 1836 appoint^ Governor of Upper 
Canada He was a man of great ability, 
and eminently successful m dealing with 
the? national paity, who were at that time 


clamouring for reform Though possessed of 
mudi caution, and careful to follow out his 
instructions from home, he was powerless to 
avert the insurrection which bioke out m 
Upper Canada at the end of 1837 By his 
prompt measures, however, he prevented its 
gaming anj considerable ground In 1839 
he resigned his office, owing to a disagree- 
ment with Lord Gleuelg, the Colomal 
Minister 

Head-borough (Head-pledge), The, sig- 
nified the chief man of the Frank-pledge 
(q V ) This officer was also known by the 
name of borough-head, tithmg-man, dc , ac- 
cordmg to the local custom Ihis head- 
horough was the chief of the pledges the 
other nine who were with him and made up 
the group were called hand-horoughs The 
duties of the head-borough are defined in one 
of the so-called Laws of Edward the Confessor 
If any member of the frank pledge or tenman- 
netale had done an injustice to anyone else, 
and had fled away to escape punishment, the 
head-horough at the end oi twenty-one days 
had to appear before the justice with two 
other members of his frank-pledge and six 
neighbours, and exculpate the body of which 
he was the head from all complicity in the 
ongmal wrong and the flight of the evil doer 
Cowell Intel pi eter, Stubbs, Select Char 

ters 74 

Keame, Thomas (6 1678, d 1735), a 
learned Enghsh antiquary, was the son of the 
pansh clerk at Littlefield Green, m Berk- 
shire His abilities attracted the attention of 
a gentleman, who first sent him to school and 
then to Oxfoid In the year 1701 he was 
appomted assistant keeper of the Bodleian 
Library In 1716 he was deprived of his 
office for political reasons , hut he still con- 
tmued to live at Oxford and pursue his anti- 
quarian studies His principal works were 
editions of Leland’s Collectanea, of Camden’s 
Annals, Roper’s Life of Sir T Mote, For 
duns Scotich onicon, William of Newhiu^, 
Robert of Gloucester, Benedict of Peter- 
borough, and Alfred of Beverley But 
besides these he issued many other of our old 
chroniclers 

Hearth. Uouey ’vvas a tax of two 
shillmgs on every hearth ** in all houses 
pay ing to Church and poor ’ It was first 
imposed hy Parliament, 1663, and ahohshed 
m 1689 It was always a very unpopular 
tax Under the name of “ Chimney Money ” 
it dates, as a tax paid hy custom, from the 
Norman Conquest 

Hearts of Steel, The, was an or- 
ganisation formed in 1772 among the Pro- 
testant tenants of Tyrone and Antrim The 
landlords had been largely mcreasing the 
rents of their tenants, and had taken up with 
cattle-farming on their own account, with 
the result that Protestants were replaced by 
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Catliolics The tenants not only sent a peti 
tionto Parhament and to the Lord Lieutenant, 
but they also showed their hostility to the 
intruders by destroying their cattle and 
burning their houses An, Act was passed 
against them, and troops sent to the north 
On the appearance of the latter the move 
ment collapsed, but was followed by increased 
emigration 

Heath, Nicholas {d 1566), Archbishop 
of York and Lord Chancellor, was originally 
chaplam to Cardinal Wolse}, and obtained 
the favour of Henry VIII , who appointed him 
successive!;^ to the sees of Rochester and 
Worcester In lo5l, owing to his opposition 
to the Reformation, he was deposed from his 
see, but was reinstated on the accession of 
Mary, and shortly afterwards made Archbishop 
of York At the end of lo5o he succeeded 
Bishop Gardiner as Lord Chancellor, and 
speeddy prox ed his utter mcompetence as a 
judge On the accession of Elizabeth, Heath 
was deprived of the Great Seal, and on per- 
ceiving that the queen intended to le establish 
the Protestant religion, dechned to assist at 
her coronation He shortly afterwards refused 
to take the oath of supremacy and was 
deprived of his archbishopric, spending the 
rest of his days in study and devotion ’ 
Poss, Judges of England 

HeatbilQld, The Battle op (633), 
fought between P^da of Mercia and Edwm 
of Norfchumbna, resulted in the defeat and 
death of the latter The place is probably to 
be identified with Hatfield, in the West 
Biding of Yorkshire 

{SIboiige Augustus Elliot, 
(5 1717* ^ 1790), commenced his 
mltrf^iry career by serving as a ^ olunteer in 
Prussian army On returning home he 
it entered tke ranks of the Engineers at 
oolwich, from which he exchanged a few 
‘years later into the Horse Grenadiers With 
■^ese troops he served in Germany, and was 
wounded at Dettingen After taking part m 
the expedition to Cherbourg and Ha^annah, 
he was appointed to the command of the 
forces in Ireland (1776), but, owing to some 
difference with the authonties at Dublin, he 
very soon resigned his post, and returned to 
England, whence he was despatched, as 
governor, to Gibraltar In 1779 began the 
siege of that important port, and for four years 
were the governor’s ability and endurance 
taxed to their utmost In every respect did 
Elhot show himself equal to the occasion, 
and he has been handed down to postenty as 
having conducted the most stubborn defence 
of modem warfare The value of ius services 
were recognised at home, though somewhat 
tardily He remained at the post he had 
held so gloriously till 1787 when he returned 
to England, and was raised to the peerage as 
Baron Heathfield In 1790 he died of para-!* 


lysis, just as he wa'^' going to set out agam 
for Gibraltar “ Ever resolute and ever 
wary,” says Lord btanhope, and prcvaihng 
by example as much as by command, he 
combined throughout the siege the spirit to 
strike a blow at any weak point of the 
assailants with a -vigilant forethought, ex- 
tending even to the minutest measures of 
defence ” 

Lord Stanhope Kist of Eng Cunningham, 
Lives of Eminent Englishmen 

Heavenfield, The Bahle op (634), was 
fought between Oswald of Noithumbria and 
the Britons under Cadwalla Oswald is said 
to have reaied a cross with his own hands 
before the battle commenced The Britons 
were utterly routed 

Hebrides* The, were known to Ptolemy 
under the name of the Ebridse The Scan- 
dinavians called them Sudiey-jaror Southern 
Islands, in contradistinction to the Northern 
Islands of Scotland — ^the Orkneys and the 
Shetlands Towaids the very end of the 
eighth century these islands became subject 
to the incursions of the Vikings Previous 
to this period they may have been inhabited 
by Celtic tribes, differing, more or less, from 
those upon the mainland of Scotland though 
Mr Rhys has adduced reasons which tend to 
show that these tribes, as well as the Piets, 
may have been largely tinctured wi|h the 
blood of an earlier, and not improbably a 
non Aryan race In the ninth century the 
Hebrides were colonised by bands of Nor- 
wegian settlers, fieeing from their native 
country before the growing power of Harold 
Harfagr When however, these exiles began 
to send expeditions against their old home, 
Harold fitted out a great fleet and i educed 
these islands , from which time the Hebrides 
as well as the Orkney and Shetland Isles, were 
for a considerable period subject to Norwegian 
rule, though they must be considered, accord- 
ing to Mr Skene, to ha^ e been “ rather the 
haunt of stray Vikings,” than subject to any 
distinct ruler About the j ear 989 Sigurd, 
darl of Orkney, seems to have made good his 
claim on these islands against that of the 
Danish king of the isles, w bo seems to have 
been connected with the Danes of Limerick 
and Dublin But even Sigurd must have held 
his rule subject to the King of Norway By 
the middle of the eleventh century the Danes 
of Dublin and Limerick had seized upon 
Man, and began to contest the Hebrides with 
the Norwegian Earls of Orkney When 
Duncan was murdered or slain in battle 
(1040), the Hebrides formed paft of Thor- 
finn, the Earl of Orkne/s defeinions Soon 
after his de^ howevep, these 

islands fell into thr power ai* ^ Irish 
King of liPinster When Godred, miom the 
Irish historians call King of the Dublin 
Danes, conquered the Isle of Man (1075 ?), 
h,6 does not seem to have been long before 
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extending Ins duthoiitj o\er the Hehiides 
also Before his death, howe\er, his newly 
acquiied territoiies wore wrested from his 
hands by Magnus Barefoot, King of Norway 
(1093 — 1103), ^\ho so soon perished in his 
attempt on Ireland, but not before the Scotch 
King Edgar had lelinquished the Western 
Isles entirely Upon thi‘>, Magnus’s son 
Sigurd, whom he had left as his rulei in the 
isles, quitted his new principality for his 
native land, and the Norse colony then 
bioke up into sepaiate states Ultimately, 
however, Godred Cro\an’s son Olaf suc- 
ceeded in establishing himself in the 
Hebrides, which he luled for forty years 
(1113 — 1153) But it now aiipears that the 

native Celtic or pie-Celtic race, which had, 
perhaps, been diiven to the more inaccessible 
paits ot the islands, were prepaiing to assert 
themseh es against the Norse strangers They 
were led by one feomerlaed, who, notwithstand- 
ing J|;iis Teutonic name, was of Celtic des- 
cent Somerlaed pretended to be fightmg on 
behalf of his son and Olaf’s nephew against 
his brother in law , but in 1156 the isles 
were divided into two halves, ot which the 
southern, half seems to ha\e been practically 
in the hands of Sqjncrlaed, who held it 
subject to the King of Noiway From this 
time there weie two soveieigns bearing the 
title ot *^King of the Isles ’ In the first 
half 0 the thirteenth century Alexander II 
demanded the restoration of the Hebrides 
from Hakon, King of Norway , on the ground 
that hlagnus Baiefoot had lobbed them of 
the Scotch crown On being refused he was 
piepaiing to avail himself of a disputed 
succession, vhen he died suddenly in 1249 
When Alexander III grew to manhood he 
began to contemplate the subjection of these 
islands, and when Hakon, hearing the com- 
plaints of his subject kings, and coming to 
then lelief was utteily deteated at the battle 
of Laigs (1263), it was not long before he 
ceded the disputed teiii tones to the Scotch 
king, in letuin for a payment of 4,000 maiks 
down, and a pension of 100 maiks a year 
(1266) By this treaty the Aichhishop of 
Tiondhjem was still preser\ed in bis metiopo- 
litical rights ox er the Sudiey s and Man, lights 
which he seems to haxe preserved till at 
hast the year 1400 The rule of the islands 
seems to hax e remained in the hands of the 
descendants of Somerlaed, and towards the 
end of the Imxi'teenth century John Mac- 
donald of Islay adopted the style of Lord of 
the Isles, tttle which James V forced 
i^liother Job A bf Ist^y to relmquish some 
hundred and^ filly eaVs later 

S^enfe, , J J^Burton Hist of 

Scotland Mnulh Odvomoon fifgum anma 
I V ’ [T A A] 

Hed&eiey Moor, The Battle of 
(April 25th, 1464), was fought during the 
Wais of the Eoses, between IMargaret of 
Anjou and the Loikists under Lord Mon- 
hist —18 


tague Maigaiet, who had retired to Scotland 
after the battle of Towton, collected forces 
and mxaded England in the early part of 
1464 She took several northern castle^ and 
was joined by Somerset and the Percies, but 
Montague, xvho was sent agamst the Lan- 
castrians, totally defeated and slew Percy’- at 
Hedgeley Moor, some miles south of Wooler 
in Northumbeiland 

Helena, St , The IsLA^n of, owes its 
name to its haxmg been discoxered by the 
Portuguese on St Helena’s day, May 21, 
I 7 OI In the lattei half of the sex enteenth 
century the East India Company got posses- 
sion of the island, and from this date it has 
remained in the hands o± the English St 
Helena was a station of great impoitance so 
long as the 01 dinars loute for India passed 
lound the Cape of Good Hope Since the 
opening of the Suez Canal it is a place of 
histone interest only, owing to its having 
been chosen as the place of exile for Napoleon, 
XV ho died herein 1821 

Heligoland (Holy Land), an island m the 
Noith Sea, was taken fiom Denmark m 1807, 
and in 1814 was formally’- ceded to Great 
Britain, under whose rule it has ever sh^ce 
remained The climate is mild and tfry 
healthy The govemin,ent of the islajad 
since 1868 been vested, in a goveraaqf, ap- 
pointed by the ei own an exea^tix e covtnw 
During the Napbleoniip %^^s this island/was 
of very considerable iifclortanee to English 
commerce, as a station whence English goods 
could be smuggled into thp Continent when 
the European ports xv-ere elospd to our x essels 
by the Beilin and Milan deOreeS 

Heming’burgli, Wai^ter n;B (d 1^7), 
was feub prior of Gishoixiug^ in Yoiksnire, 
and mote a Chtmicle extending to the year 
1297, which was continued, apparently , by 
later writer to 1307, and by- a still later tQ 
1346 Whatex er the history of its compila-' 
tion, Heminghuighs Chtomck is undoubtedly 
of xeiy considerable xalue fdr the reigns of 
the fust three Edwards It extends from the 
Conquest down to the year of the battle of 
Ciecy , but it is only foi the last three reigns 
that it seems to he an original authority 
The work is lemaikable for the number of 
documents and original letteis preserxed 
m it, notably, the Latin draft of Edxvaid I ’s 
Confiimatio Caitaium, to xvhich the name 
btrttute De Tallagxo non Concedendo has been 
eiioneously applied The style of this xsrritei, 
also, IS much ahoxe that of the ordinary 
monkish annalists 

Tiie Ck) onicle of Walter de HcTOingbwrg’b has 
heeu edited b> Mr Hamilton for the Early 
English Text Society (1848) 

Henderson, Alexander {d 1646), was 
one of the leaders of the Presbyterian party 
in Scotland in the seventeenth century In 
conjunction xvith Johnston of Wamston, he 
drew up the demands of the Cox enanters in 
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1638, in which jear he was Moderator of the 
Glasgow Assembly He was one of the 
Scotch commissioners at the Pacification of 
Berwick (q v ), and at the Treaty of Ripon 
(1640) He died, it is said, of remorse at 
having opposed the king, “ regretting the 
excess to which affairs were carried ’ 

Kengest [d 489 was one of the two 
leadeis of the first band of Teutonic settlers 
which came to Britain By some writers, 
the fact of the name Hengest meaning a 
horse is regarded as pro\ mg that his existence 
IS a myth but there seems no reason for 
adopting that theoiy of necessity, as we 
know that among the Teutonic peoples 
names derived from ammals are of frequent 
occurrence It is true that our earliest 
authority, Gildas, does not mention the 
names of an} of the Saxon mvaders, and 
Bede only saj s, “ the two first commanders 
ate satd to hate been Hengest and Horsa ” 
But, on the other hand, Nenmus and the 
Anglo- ^aron Chomcle distmctl} mention 
these two brothers as the chiefs of the Teu- 
tonic invaders who came to the aid of Vor- 
tigern, and the} are represented as being the 
sons of one Wihtgils, who was a great-grand- 
son of Woden Dismissing all the later 
legends which accumulated around Hengest’s 
name, the followmg is a \ er} brief sketch of 
what we know of him Together with his 
brother, Horsa, he came to Britain, probably 
(though the chroiioiogy is \ery uncertain^ 
about the year 4o0 It is possible the} may 
have been exiled, as Hennius tells ns, from 
Germany, oi may have been actually invited 
over by Vortigerm At all e\euts, they 
landed at Ebbsfl.eet, and agreed to assist 
the British king against the ftets In these 
wars they were invariably successful, and 
as a reward obtained the Isle of Thanet 
But shortly afterwards we find them turning 
their arms against Vortigein Thev were 
defeated at Aylesford, in which battle 
Horsa was slam But the tide soon 
turned After numerous victories, Hengest 
and his son, -®sc, conquered the whole 
of Kent, fresh swarms oi Teutons arrived, 
and the Bntons were entirely driven out of 
the south-east corner of the island Such is 
the story of the conquest of Kent as it has 
been handed down to us , but it is impossible 
to say how much or how httle authority is to 
be attached to details which cannot well have 
been preserved in writing at the time of their 
occurrence 

Anglo Saxon Cfironicle KeimiuSjBede, Green, 
Making of JSngland 

Hengest 3>own, or Kingston Down 

(Hbngestesdun), is situated on the west or 
Cornish side of the Tamar, between that 
nver and Calhngton Here, in 836 or 837, 
Egbert totally defeated the combmed forces 
of the Danes and the West Welsh 

Anglo Saxon Cht onide 


KenglianL, Ralph de {d 1309), after 
filling several minor judicial offices, wxs made 
Chief Justice of the King s Bench, in 1274 
In 1289 he was removed, together with most 
of the other judges, on a charge of malversa- 
tion of justice but he subsequently regained 
the ro}al favour, and became Chiei Justice of 
the Common Pleas, in 1301, an office he con- 
tinued to hold till his death Ralph was the 
author of two legal hooks, JDe Essomis pto 
Defaltis et Fotmulis Flantandi, commonly 
known as Senghatti Magna, and Kongham 
Fan a These were edited by Selden in 1616 

Henrietta, Dc chess or Orleans, 
daughter of Charles I {b 1644, d 1670), was 
born in Exeter, whither her mother had re- 
tired during the Civil War In 1646 she was 
taken in disguise to France, where she liv ed 
with her mother tiU, at the Restoration, she 
was enabled to return to England In 1661 
she was married to the Duke of Orleans, only 
brother to Loms XIV, by whom sh© had 
three children She was emplo}ed, in 1670, 
b} the French court to negotiate the Treaty 
of Dover with England, but very soon alter 
her return to France she died suddenly 
Rumour ascribed her death to the effects of 
poison administered by her jealous husband 

Henrietta Maria, Queen (^ 1609, 
d 1669), wife of Charles I , was the 
youngest daughter of Henry IV of France 
After the failure of the Spanish match, 
both James I and Buckingham were very 
anxious that Charles should ally himself 
with Henrietta, and for this purpose ne- 
gotiations were opened in 1624 The 
marriage took place in 162 o, and by the 
marriage treaty Charles agreed to suspend 
the penal laws against the Catholics, and 
allow the queen the free exercise of her 
religion But it soon became evident that 
Henrietta was a tool in the hands of tho 
Catholics, who thronged around her, and not 
only compelled her to refuse to be crowned 
with her husband in Westminster Abbey, but 
on one occasion at least forced her to take 
])art in a pilgrimage to T}burn, where the 
Roman Catholic “martyrs ’ had been exe- 
cuted At last Charles, exasperated by this 
conduct, drove her Roman Catholic attendants 
from England As long as Buckingham lived 
the queen took very little part in public 
affairs, but after his death she exercised a 
gicat influence over Charles, who could hardly 
have had a worse adviser than a frivolous, 
passionate woman, fond of pow er, but careless 
of the use she made of it Though Strafford’s 
refusal to grant places in Irelai^d to her 
nominees made him little acceptable to her, 
she used hei influence to prevent his con- 
demnation, but subsequently, beii^ frightened' 
by the outcries of tho people, aulj^fearmg for 
^er own and her husband’s safety, she 
entreated Charles to assent to the attainder 
pj was chiefly owmg to her advice that the 
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king made the foolish attempt to arrest the 
Five Members in 1642, and soon after this, 
when civil war was inevitable, the queen 
escaped from England taking with her the 
crown jewels for the purpose of purchasing 
arms for her husband She returned to 
England in 1643, and narrowly escaped being 
taken prisoner bj the Parliament Ev entuall> 

^ she joined her husband, and subsequentlj- 
proceeded to the West of England, whence m 
1644 she escaped to France In 1643 she 
was impeached b} P^m for the help she had 
given her husband, but after the impeach- 
ment had been unanimously voted bj the 
Commons, and sent up to the Lords, no more 
was heard of it Queen Henrietta remained 
tn France till the Kestoration, being fre- 
quently in great poverty She made strenuous 
efforts to convert her children to Roman 
Catholicism, and succeeded in the case of her 
youi^cst daughter Hemietta but the joung 
Duke of Gloucester resolutely withstood aU 
her endeavours On the Restoration she 
returned to England, and Somerset House 
was granted as her residence Fearing the 
plague of 166o, she returned to France, where 
she remained till her death While m 
France she was supposed to have mamed 
Henry Jermjn, afterwards Earl of St Albans, 
but there is no direct evidence for this, 
and at all events the marriage was never 
acknowledged 

Clarendon Sxsi of the Rebellion Gardiner 
Hist ofJEng 1603 — 1642 Eauke Rist o^ Eng 

Henry I , Kinc (5 1068, s Aug 3, 1100, 
d Dec 1, 1131), was the joungest son of 
William the Conqueror His education must 
have been carefully attended to, and he 
seems to h iv e been, to some extent at least, 
familiar with Latin He was dubbed knight 
by his father and Lanfranc at Whit- 
suntide, 1086 Next 5 ear, on his deathbed, 
the Conqueror left his youngest son five 
thousand pounds of silver, prophesving at 
the same time, according to the chronicles of 
the next century, that he would succeed 
his brothers in their dominions With his 
father’s bequest Henr'y bought the Cotentin 
and Avranchin from his brother Robert, and 
is found later assisting Robert against Wil- 
liam and the revolted city of Rouen (1090) 
In 1091, when peace was restored between 
Robert and William b> the Treaty of Caen, 
the two brothers, not content with having 
taken awaj Henr;y’s right of succession 
made war against him for the purpose 
of stripping bun of his lands Driven from 
St Michiel’s Mount, Henr> accepted the 
loidship of Domfront in 1093 Almost im- 
mediately after thi'=!, he was reconciled to 
William an# won back part of his old posses- 
sions Irom Robeii; On the day of William’s ^ 
de ith, Henry also w is hunting m the New 
Forest and on hearing the news, he at once 
hastened to Winchester to seize the treasure 


and to put forward his claims to the crown 
After some discussion, m which several mem- 
bers of the Council maintamed the rights of 
the absent Robert, Hemy was elected king 
chiefly , we are told, by the influence of the 
Earl of Warwick Two days later he was 
crowned at Westminster, and swore to 
abolish the wiongs fiom which the country 
had suffered under his brother’s rule, to 
maintain peace, repress disorders, and deal 
justice with mercy Henry immediately 
issued a Charter, promising to maintain the 
privileges of the Church, the vassals, and 
the nation As an earnest of his inten- 
tion to observe these pledges, he impn 
soned Flambard, the chief instrument of his 
brother’s tyranny, and invuted Anselm, the 
object of his brother’s hate, to return to 
England Before the y ear was out Anselm 
had come back and mamed the new king to 
Edith, the daughter of IVIalcolm Canmore 
and mece of Edgar Athelmg Meanwhile, 
Robeit had returned from the Holv Land 
and began to claim the crown according to 
the terms of the Tieaty of Caen The great 
Norman nobles were not unwilling to assist 
him in his pretensions Robert of Belesme* 
Ivo of Giantmesnil, and many other Noiman 
barons would have pieferred the lax in- 
dolence of the elder to the stem justice of the 
younger brother , while Heniv laid his chief 
trust in the influence oi Anselm and the 
fidelity of the English ^^hen the two 
armies met near Winchester, the great barons 
on both sides seeing that whoever should 
conquer, their position in the land w ould be 
rendered insecure, jirev ailed on the two 
hi others to make peaee Henry was released 
fiom his oath of fealtv to Robeit and was 
acknowledged King of England but on his 
pirt promised to pay Robert a pension of 
£3,000 and to restore the Cotentin (1101) 
Three vears later the quariel broke out again 
and was once more appeased without blood- 
shed, but m 1106 Henrv crossed over to 
Normandy , defeated his biothei at the battle 
of Tenchebrai and entered upon the possession 
of his duchy Robert was impiisoned till his 
death in 1 1 14 

Meanwhile, Henry had been occupied in 
restoiing older and good government to 
England The great Noiman lords who had 
sided with Robert — the Malets, the Lacys, 
the Grant mesnils, and Belesmes — lost their 
castles and were imprisoned or forced to re- 
linquish then English estates but as a 
rule were left m posses&ion of their Nor- 
m in ones, though even across the water 
their castles weie gamsoned by the king 
In all these instances, after each rebel- 
lion, whether of 1101, 1104, 1118, or 1123 
Henry’s great object was to restrain the in- 
dependence and ev.tortion of the barons 
^ot content with forfeiting the English 
estates of the great families of the Conquest, 
Henry put into full working older a strong 
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admimstidtxvc body — consisting for tbe most 
part of new men advanced by him because of 
their capacities for doing his work — to form 
a counterpoise to the older baions These 
men, who owed their whole position to the 
crown, were employ ed b> the king to make 
circuits round the country, not onl} for the 
purpose of assessing and collecting taxes, but 
also tor that of redressing abuses In this 
waj he set the example, which his giandson 
was to impio\e upon and enlarge, of en- 
forcing the ro} il authoiity eveiywheie, and 
bunging the rojal justice within the reach of 
all people who sufieied from the extortion 
the cruelt}, or false ]ustice of the local and 
baronial courts Though the main interest 
of Henry I ’s reign hes in the orderly in- 
crease of the Noiman s;^stem of centrahsa- 
tion, ^ et it was b> no means devoid ot politi 
cal or dramatic incident In 1102 Robert de 
Belesme, the cruel and tyrannical Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and the son of Wilham the 
Conqueror’s great friend, Montgomery, was 
besieged in his castle of Bridgnorth The 
English were only too glad to aid in Robert 
of Belesme’s downfall, and called on the king 
to rejoice that he became a free man from 
the day when he banished Robert of Belesme 
(1102) The c'ipti\ e Duke Robei t had a y oung 
son, William Louis VI of France and I ulk, 
Count of Anjou, were induced to espouse the 
t^oy s cause The former promised to ini est 
him with Normandy the latter to give him 
his daughter, Sibylla, in marriage Mean- 
while, Fulk, supported by his su erain 
Louis, laid claim to Maine, in opposition to 
the pietensions of Henry and peace was 
only re-established between tht claimants 
(1113) at the expense of William, who 
now found a refuge with Baldwin of Flan- 
ders ' Once more after five years quiet, 
a coahtion was formed on hehalt of the 
ymung prince and on< e more Louis ana Fulk 
espoused his cause But this effort was fruit 
less too At the battle of Bienne\iUe (1119) 
the victory lay with Ileniy, and before long 
Calixtus II leconciled the two kings In 
1120 the English king lost his only son, Wil 
liam, in the MTiite 8hip Three y ears latei 
he was thieitened with another coahtion, for 
Fulk of Anjou had once more espoused the 
cause of William Fitz-Robert and several 
of the greatest baions in Normandy had 
promised assistance But Henry was too 
quick for his enemies, and landing in Noi- 
mandy he soon reduced the i astles of the in- 
surgent baions (1123 — 24) A few years later 
Louis ga\e his sister-in-law Adeliza, m 
marriage to the yroung pnnee, granting him 
at the same time the Vexin and other dis- 
tricts on the holders of Normandy , and also in 
\ esting him with the county of Flanders (1 1 27) 
The newly -made count, howe\er, was slam 
next year while eijdeavounng to make 
his claims With the rebelhon of 112^ 
Henr\ ’s home troubles seem to have cea^ed,^ 


and the rest of his reign was occupied with 
the extension of his authority and the 
attempts to secure the fidelity of his baions 
to his daughter, Matildi, and her infant 
son, Henry This lady had in 1114 married 
the Emperor Henry V, but having lost 
her husband befoie manv years were past, 
was then contracted to Geoffrey of Anjou, 
the father of Henry II In 1126, 1131, 
and 1133 the whole council of the king 
dom were sworn to maintain her lights or 
those of herself and hei httle son (Henry^^ II 
boin 1133) 

It remains to say a few words on the 
ecclesiastical histoiy of this leign It was 
largely with the assistance of Anselm that 
Henry I had been enabled to secuie the 
crown, and by mutual consent the ques- 
tion of investituies was for the moment 
waiied But when the immediate dangei 
was over, Anselm was summoned Tfeo do 
homage and consecrate the bishops whom the 
king had miested After the Synod of 
Westminster, Anselm left England once more 
(1103), and only returned in 1106, after 
haviDg come to a compromise with Henry on 
the disputed points Before the close of the 
reign two new bishoprics were created — those 
of Ely (1109) and Carlisle (1133), and, in 
1128, the new order of the Cistercians, 
founded by an Englishman, Harding, planted 
their first colony at Waverley in Surrey 
Henry’s reign was also signalised by the 
practical completion of the conquest of South 
Wales by a series of Norman adventurers 
who established for themselves feudal lord 
snips within its limits, dnving the Welsh to 
the hills, or subjecting them to their sway 
In some places, as m southern Pembrokeshire, 
colonies of Fleming or English settlers were 
planted, and the Welsh absolutely driven out 
Henry also managed to secure the nomination 
of the South Welsh bishops Their consecra- 
tion by the ArchOishop of Canterbury com 
pleted the ecclesiastical subordination ot 
South Wales to the English metropolitan 

The chief contemporary authorities for the 
reign of Henry I are the Anglo Saxon Chi ontHe 
Eadmer Sistoj la Novoi um Oi deiicus Vitalis 
William of Malmesbury and Henry of Hun 
tingdon The best modern work on this period 
are Freeman Norman Congue'it vol v Stubbs 
Const Hist and ‘ielect Chattels Church Life of 
Anselm [T A A ] 

Henry II , Kt\g (5 March, 1133 
8 Oct 26 ll*)!, d Tuly 6, 1189), was 
born at Le Mans, and was the son ot 
Geoffrey, Count of Anjou, and Mitilda, 
daughter of Henry I and widow of the 
Empeior Henry V He was still an infant 
when brought over to England in 1141, and 
placed in charge of his uncle> Robert of 
Gloucester He afterwaids went to Scotland, 
e^nd was knighted by King I>«i|vi|jl, in 1 1 49 In 
,1151 Loms YIL conferred Noiapandy on him, 
and in the same \ear he succeeded to Am on. 
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while, in 1152, his marnage with Eleanor 
of Aquitaine gave him a large and rich 
temtor} in the south of France Master of 
such resources, his expedition to England in 
1 1 o3 could not but be successful The Treaty 
of Winchester gave him the succes«!ion after 
fetephen’s death Within a } eai his ii\ al died, 
and Henry’s succession was secuied without 
disturbance He was crowned Dec 19, llo4 
The long and impoitant leign of Henrv has 
been divided by Bishop Stubbs into four 
epochs — fiom his accession to the Becket 
quarrel (llo4 — 64), the peiiod of hia strife 
with the archbishop (1164—70) , from Becket’s 
death to the death of the younger Henr\ in 
1183 , and from thence to Henry’s own death 
m 1189 

The fiist period of Henr’\ s leign was 
mainly deioted to his work of restoration 
He found the great admimstrative system of 
hio giandfather thoroughly annihilated during 
the anarchy of Stephen’s reign “Adul- 
teiii^ ” castles were thickly spread over the 
whole land Peace and older there were 
none The revenue had dechned from £60,000 
to £20,000 a yeai With the help of the 
surviving members of the family of Roger of 
Salisbury, and of Archbishop Theobald, 
Becket the Chancellor, and the Eail of 
Leicester, Henij succeeded through tact, 
energy , and perseverance, in a thoiough re- 
btoiation of the “avitse consuetudines ” — 
the sj stem of government in the State which 
Henry I had left behind him The feudalists 
were disarmed, good government lestored, 
the coinage reformed, the War of Toulouse 
successtullj carried out The whole ten 
voars aie years of prosperity and oideily 
progress 

In 1162 Becket succeeded Archbishop 
Theobald at Canteibur>, and Henrv soon 
found that his old minister was thoioughlj 
ipsolved to oppose his design to subject 
Church as well as State to the supremacy of 
tne law An attempt to compel an acknow- 
ledgment, merely, of the rojal jurisdiction 
on the part of criminous clerks precipitated 
i conflict alreadv imminent In 1164 the 
Constitutions of Clarendon (q v ) were pre- 
sented to the archbishop for acceptance 
Becket’s reluctant acquiescence was soon 
withdrawn Henry called his archbishop to 
tccount for his chancellorship, and after a 
stormy council at Northampton, the arch- 
bishop withdrew beyond the seas, and the king 
took possession of his tempoi all ties Foi 
some years an active warfare was earned on 
between king and archbishop, which nothing 
but the tact o|, Henry s ministers prevented 
from being confused with the great struggle 
of Frederick Barbaiossa and Alexander III , 
of which it was the English counterpart 
When in 1170 a hollow reconciliation was 
ejKected, Becket returned only to meet his 
death at the hands of indiscreet partisans of 
the king It is jnost remarkable evidence of 


Hemv’sversatihtv andenergj that the penod 
of the Becket struggle was the perioa of his 
greatest constructive reforms, of the estab- 
lishment of the new judicial system bv the 
Assize of Clarendon (1166), and of the suc- 
cessful conquest of Biitann^ 

The death of Becket brought Henr j ’s 
ecclesiastical troubles to a crisis The coro- 
nation of his eldest son, Henr>, had neither 
conciliated his famil} northebaionage Henry 
hurried away to Ireland to escape from his 
difficulties, and to receive the homage of the 
Norman nobles, who had within the last few 
years appropiiated a Urge part of the island 
On his leturn, the Pope’s need of Enghsh aid 
made his reconciliation with the Chuich at 
Avianches an easv matter 0172) But the 
great feudal revolt of 1173 — 74, which simul- 
taneously bioke out in England and the 
Continent, and was actively favoured b^ the 
Kings of Trance and bcotland, the Count of 
Flanders, tnd Henry’s own sons, ma> have 
been an mdirect consequence of the Becket 
quariel Aftei a hard struggle Hcni j gained 
the da} The last of the feudal iismgs was 
suppiessed, and the monarch, strong in na- 
tional support and m his §} stem of government, 
washencefoithabletodev ote his best energiesto 
administrate e and j udicial reconstruction The 
Assize of Northampton (1176), the Assize of 
Arms (1181), the Assize of the Forest (1184), 
were the gieat legislative acts of this period 
No less important were Heniv’s feitile 
schemes for the perfection of the judicial 
system, his strong and firm gov ernment, his 
good peace and prosperity 
But Henr} ’s owm sons were now his worst 
enemies He had done his best for them 
He had ci owned Henrj, secured Bntann} to 
Geoffirey, Aquitaine for Richard, and pio- 
posed to give J ohn Ireland But the malign 
influence of their mother and Loms VII 
drove their turbulent and thankless spirits 
into a senes of usings that embitteied Henr} ’s 
last }ears In 1183 the } 0 unger Henr} died 
The death of the }oung kmg did not 
check the rebellious attempts of Henry’s re- 
maining sons Their persistent hostilifcv 
senousl} checked the couise of home reforms, 
and even the prepaiations for the Crusade 
Philip Augustus was as rancorous an enemy 
to Heni} as Louis VII had been, and his 
alliance with the king’s sons senousl} dimin- 
ished the powei and prestige of Henry in 
Em ope In the midst of failme and desei- 

tion the old kmg died 

Henry II ’s reign was a “penod of amal- 
gamation ” The Norman cential and mon- 
archical system, and the old English local and 
popular s}stem hitheito existing side by side 
were connected by Henry tnd combined into 
a single whole, out of which, a generation 
later, the English Constitution began to de- 
velop Bbs bureaucratic sjstem dealt a death 
blow to feudalism, and even set defimte hmits 
to the powei of the Church A thorough 
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despot and cosmopolitan, he estahhshed that 
alliance of king and people which produced 
the national English monarchy The con 
queror of Ireland and Scotland, Henrj leMved 
that empire over aU Britain which the great 
Anglo-Saxon kings had aspiied to The luler 
of a third of the modern France, he began that 
pohcy of constant warfare with his nominal 
oveilord which coloured the ivhole medi'eial 
history of Englstnd His gieat Continental 
position rendered Henry the first of Euiopcan 
sovereigns His fneni> relations with the 
Empire, Spam, and Flandeis, began the 
close connection with England’s three tra- 
ditional mediaeval allies A man that could 
do all this was of no ordinal j chaiacter 
Strong, peisistent, far seeing and hard work 
mg, he was at once a great statesman, legis 
latoi, admmistratoi, Tvainor, and diplomatist 
But he was imsciupulous, passionate and 
revengeful — hard and cruel upon occasion — 
and his domestic difficulties perceptibly 
changed his character for the worse towards 
the end of his reign Yet with all his defects 
he did a good work for England The excel- 
lence of the results must excuse the selfish- 
ness of his aims 

The best oii^mal authorities are Gervase of 
Canterbuiy Benedict of Peterborough and 
Eoger of Hoveden (Eolls Series) William of 
Newborough (English Hist Soc ) and Ealph 
Niger The copious works of Giraldus Cam 
brensis edited in the Eolls Series by Brewer 
and Dimock are useful though not always trust 
worthy especially so are the Eapuqnafio Hitei nus 
and Itwieianum CambncB Dr Stubbs s woiks 
are authoritative for the reign of Henry II both 
his Constitutional Kistory and his exhaustive 
JPisface to the editions of Benedict of Peter 
borough and Eoger of Hoveden in the Eolls 
Senes Lyttelton s Life of Henry II though old 
fashioned is still useful For the Becket stniggie 
see Eobertson Life of Becket Giles Letteisof 
Becket Matei lals foi the Histoi y of Ai chhishop 
Becket j-ip jp iji j 

Henry III , King {b Oct 1, 1207, s 
Oct 19, 1216, ^J^ov 16, 1272), was the son 
of John, and I&alKlla of Angouleme His long 
reign falls into three epochs — ^the period of the 
regency, the twenty years (1232 — 12o2) of 
misrule, either under some foieign and im- 
popular minister or the king m peison, and 
the last twenty years of the baronial stiuggle 
The tyranny of King John had alienated 
every class of his subjects, and the barons 
who had won Magna Charta had called m 
Louis of Fiance But the wisdom of the 
Regent Pembioke, the strong support which 
the Roman Church gave to its inffint vassal, and 
the acceptance by church and crown ahke of 
the Grieat Chaiter, ultimately resulted in the 
expulsion of the foreigners, and in the suppies- 
sion of a feudal survival that had threatened 
to prove senous Fanbroke died in 1219 
Archbishop Langten got nd of the tyranny 
of tne papal legates jm 1221 In same 
year William of Aumale, the feudal c)i^mpion, 
m 1224, Falkes de Breaute, the representative 
of John’s foreign mercenaries, weie suhdi^i^^^ 


In the year 1227 Huheit de Burgh got rid of 
the Poitevin Bishop of Wmehester Even 
the haionial opposition were national in their 
aims Theie were thus not wanting signs of 
the development of English constitutionalism 

In 1232 Hcmy dismissed De Buigh, and 
became his ov\ n mmistei But his weak and 
shiftless character, his incapacity for con 
stant apphcation, his delight m mere external 
splendour, his want of a settled policy, his 
attachment to his family , all led him to lean 
ou some stionger suppoit than himself Peter 
des Roches, lecalled in 1232, was indeed dis- 
missed in 1234, but in 1236, Heniy’s mariiage 
with Eleanor of Provence brought a swarm 
of her worthless kmsmen and dependents into 
England Foreign fashions spread widely, 
foreigners administered Chuich and State 
The Enghsh language, which had kept itself 
comparativ ely free ot French words up to this 
period, was now inundated with them No 
doubt an increased connection with the Con- 
tinent had its good points hut its effects on 
government were altogethei had A strong 
aristocratic opposition to Henry was now 
established In 1242 the barons refused to 
grant an aid for the war in Poitou In 1244 
barons and clergy protested against the loyal 
misgovernment But in 1246 the Count ot 
La Marche and his sons, Henry’s half-brothers, 
came into England The Pope exacted tax 
after tax from the clergy Among churchmen 
the resistance of Grosseieste was almost single- 
handed The nobles were equally disorganised 
Without leaders, the people were poweiless to 
withstand the wretched government of the 
foreign favouiites 

At last, in 1252, a leader arose Simon 
of Montfort, a Frenchman, who had acquired 
the earldom of Leicester, and whose marriage 
with the king’s sister had almost prov oked a 
revolt, was in that year dismissed from the 
government of Gascony Eager for revenge, 
the hated foieigner became an efficient leader 
of the national party The folly oi Henry 
m accepting the Sicilian crown for his son 
Edmund, his lavish expenditure on a futile 
adventure that led to nothing but the ag 
grandisement of the papacy, completed the 
measure of baronial indignation In 12 08 the 
opposition culminated in the Mad Parlia- 
ment, which compelled the acceptance of the 
constitution known as the Prov isions of 
Oxford, that practically substituted a baronial 
oligarchy for the royal power Hitheito 
the opposition had been unanimous But 
while the hulk of the baronage were now dis 
posed to rest content with their triumph, 
Montfort had larger schemes of popular 
government He quarrelled with Gloucester, 
the leader of the aristocratic party In 1261 
Henry availed himself of this feud to regain 
power , hut in 1263 war began again Both 
parties had competed with each other for 
popular favour by summoning representatives 
^ the shire cpmmunities to a council 
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The triumph of Montfort at the battle of 
Lewes led to his famous Parliament of 126o, 
m which burgesses as well as loiights of the 
shire were summoned, and a new paper con- 
stitution, which put the government* into the 
hands of the commumtj, was drawn up But 
the democratic Csesansm of Montfort led to 
a quarrel with the son of his old enemy 
Grloucester Edward, the king’s son, escaped 
ind collected an armj- Montfort was slam at 
Evesham The capture of Kenilworth ended 
the war For the rest of the reign peace was 
securea But real power had now escaped 
from Henry’s hands into those of his son, 
who knew how to appropriate the results of 
Montfort’s policj , and reconcile the monarchy 
with nationality Henry died on No\ 16, 
1272 His extreme incompetence as a rulei 
blinds us to his private respectability His 
leign, though its details are beyond expres- 
sion dreary, is of the last importance in Eng- 
lish histoiy It was the period of the growth 
of the constitution, of the concentration of 
the local machinery'’ into a national represen- 
tatii e assembly , of the de\ elopment of English 
nationality in opposition to roy^al and papal 
t-^ranny It was a period of great men, of 
j^reat, if ill-regulated designs, and of great 
oiiginati\e and creative power It sa-w the 
icligious revival of the thirteenth century, 
the establishment of the mendicant orders m 
England, and the development ®f culture 
thi ough the universities But to ah this de- 
\ elopment Henry was httle more than an 
insignificant figure-head 
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Henry ZV ,KI^G(5 1366, s Oct 13,1399, 
d Mar 20, 1413), was born at Bolmgbroke, 
in Lincolnshiie, being the eldest son of 
John of Gaunt and of his first wife, the 
heiress of the house of Lancaster At the age 
of fifteen he married Mary Bohun, daughter 
and co-heiress of the last Earl of Here- 
ford In 1385 he was called to a seat in the 
House of Peers, by the title of Earl of Derby 
He at first took part with the uncles of 
Richard II , in their endear ours to retain the 
goiernment under their own control, but 
later on supported the king m try ing to draw 
into his hands an absolute power It may'' be 
suspected that this was done with the sinister 
design of making Richard unpopular with his 
subjects It would seem that Henry was, to 
some extent, pn\ v to the death of the Duke 
of Gloucester, the king’s uncle in 1397 but 
the following year he again changed round, 
accused the Duke of Norfolk of the murder 
of Gloucester as weU as of treasonable prac- 
tices, and cl^enged him to wager 6f battle 


On the combatants presenting themsehes at 
Coventry on feept 16, 1398, to tr^ the issue, 
the-v were both banished b\ Richard, Norfolk 
for hfe and Bolmgbroke for ten \ ears The 
following year John of Giunt died, and 
Richard seized his lands On recei\mg in- 
telligence of this act, Henry, who knew him- 
self to be as popular in the counti\ as the 
king was unpopular, determined to return to 
the country on the plea of claiming his lawful 
mhentance The king had set out upon an 
expedition to Ii eland, when Hemy landed at 
Ra^enspur, Jul\ 4, 1399 Bolmgbroke was 
e\ ery where rccei\ ed w ith enthusiassm, and soon 
decided to put forward a claim upon the 
crown Rich lid returned early in August, 
but upon landing, his army immediately 
began to desert him He was forced to dis- 
guise himself, but was seized neai Conway on 
August 1^ Heniy called a Parliament, 
which, on October 13, pronounced the depo- 
sition of Richard, and transferred the crown 
to his cousin It need not be pointed out 
what an important act this was from a consti- 
tutional point of \ lew Rickard died in pnson 
m the beginning of the following year in 
circumstances that gave use to suspicions of 
violence 

Henr\ ’s energies were, henceforth, entirely 
deiotedto stiengthenmg his position on the 
thione He supported the orthodox Church 
party against the attacks of the Lollards, to 
whom his father, John of Gaunt, had been 
markedly favouinble, and one of the most im- 
portant enactments of his reign was the Act 
J)e Setetico Comhmmdo (1401) It must not be 
supposed that these persecutions were popular 
with the cleigv only The contrary is pio\ ed 
by’’ the traditional character which attached to 
the name of the most conspicuous Lollard of 
the succeeding reign, Su John Oldcastle — i 
•traditional character which, if it was not 
identical with, certainly bore considerable re 
semblance to that of the fictitious Falstafi: 
For the rest, Henry s leign was chiefly oc 
cupied in crushing domestic rebellion, and in 
meeting the attacks of the Scots and Welsh In 
the fiist year of his reign he was at war with 
the Duke of Albany', the regent of Scotland, 
and with Owen Glendow er, who had raised a 
national revolt among the Welsh The Scots 
under Douglas were decisiiely defeated, and 
their leader captured at HomildonHillby Harry 
Hotspui, son of the Earl of Noithumberland 
(Sept 14, 1402) The expedition into Wales, 
in which Hemy , the Prince of Wales, tookpart, 
was less successful In 1403 broke out the 
formidable rebellion of the Percies, who were 
now leagued with Douglas and Glendow er On 
the march of the fiist two to jom their forces 
with the latter, they were intercepted by the 
king’s army, and forced mfia an engagement 
at Shrewsbury (July 21, 1403), where they were 
completely defeated and Harry Percy' slam 
Northumberland was, on this occasion, par- 
doned Two other rebellions of less conse- 
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quence broke out iix the north, m the last of 
which (1408), Northumberland was again 
deeply implicated It was crushed at the battle 
of Bramham Moor, m which Northumberland 
fell In the interval between these two events 
Henry was fortunate enough to capture the 
heir apparent of Scotland (James I ), who 
was being sent to France (1406) 

After 1408, Henrj , no longer in fear of re- 
bellion, began to turn his attention to the 
affairs of France, where the quarrels between 
the parties of the Duke of Buigimd> and the 
Duke of Orleans had brought the country to 
the verge of civil war (the assassination of 
the Duke of Oileans, which made this war ni 
evitable, took place on November 23, 1407) 
Henry took the part of siding first with one 
party and then with the other, so is to weaken 
both as much as possible During the last three 
years of his life the king was subject to fits of 
epilepsy, and the Prince of Wales, who had 
already highly distinguished himself m the 
field, generally presided at the Council The 
growing popularity of this prince is said to 
ha\e excited the jealousy of nis father, and 
caused some estrangement between the two 
Henry died March 20, 1413 By his first 
wife, Marj- Bohun, he left four sons — Henrj 
Thomas, Duke of Clarence , J ohn, Duke of 
Bedford , and Humphrey , Duke of GiLouces- 
ter , and two daughters After his accession, 
Henry married Joanna, daughter of Charles 
II of Navarre, but had b> her no issue The 
interest of Henry lY ’s reign depends upon 
the success of his pohc> in founding the 
house which, m the person of his successor, 
made itself so famous, and in that of the 
third descendant agam fell It is still moie 
remarkable as the penod of the restoration 
of Anglican orthodoxy against Lollardy, and 
as the period of mediaeval constitutionalism 
Vtta Reel Ricaxdi (ed, Hearue) Tiaison et 
Mort de Richai d II , Boy Dengleterre (Esg Hist 
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Henry V , King (5 Aug 9, 1388, s Mar 
21, 1413, a Aug 31, 1422), flie eldest son of 
Henrj IV , was born at Monmouth He was, 
at a \er5 earlj age, practised in arms, and 
was sent, when fifteen, to take command 
in an expedition against Owen G-lendower, 
and one year later, took a part in the 
important battle of Shrewsbury The 
character of this monarch must alwaj s 
he one of great interest to the histon- 
oal student, for he was probably the most 
popular king who ever ruled m this country 
Later tradition, apparently to give a zest to 
his subsequent ments, has represented him as 
passing his jouth in dissipation, and m in-^ 
difference to his reputation, and his hio 


grapher, Elmham, admits something to suppoi t 
this charge This period of temporary ob- 
scurity could not have occurred, as Shake 
speare repiesents it to have done, before the 
battle of Shrewsbury It has been suggested 
that Prince Henry was disgusted with the 
jealousy which his father felt for his rising 
talents, and for a while absented himself 
from state affairs, and, in fact, while about 
1410, we find hiir at the head of the Council, 
he appears afterwards to have yielded his 
place to his next brother, the Duke of 
Clarence He was crowned on April 9, 1413 
By his first acts he gave evidence of the 
security which he felt upon the throne He 
released the y'^oung Earl of March from his 
captivity, and reinstated the son of Harry 
Percy in the family honours and possessions 
In his internal administration he seems to 
ha\e been disposed to follow the general lines 
of his father’s policy But he had less sym 
pathy with the Lollards, who were now jjiprse- 
cuted with relentless rigour Among the 
victims is to he counted Sir John Oldcastle, 
commonly called Lord Cobham, in 1417 Henry 
was, however, supposed to have been not 
altogether unfavourable to a scheme for con- 
fiscating a portion of the revenues of the 
Church which was warmly adv ocated by the 
majority of the lay peers at this time The 
abolition of the alien priories is sufficient 
evidence bj^this It was to turn the attention 
of the Mng/m another direction that Arch- 
bishop Chiche^ey persuaded Henry’-, that in 
right of his descent from Edward III , he had 
a vahd claim to the crown of France, which 
the present distracted state of that kmgdom 
gave him a fa\ ourable opportunity of assert- 
ing The proposal was receiv ed with favoui 
hy all classes, and in pursuit of this object 
Henry set sail for Harfieur, Aug 10, 1415 
The details of Henrv’s invasion foim in 
important and exceedingly interesting chaptci 
in military history, hut can only he given 
here in brief summary The fiist undei- 
taking was the attack on Haifleur Ihe 
place was strongly defended, and nearly &ui 
rounded hy water, so that the siege of which 
the contemporary authorities give us a tolci 
ably detailed account, dragged on for si\ 
weeks During this time the Fnglish nrmv , 
which at first consisted of about 20,000 foot 
and 9,000 hoise, diminished to not moie 
than a third of that number It appealed 
impossible to continue the war without ob- 
tammg fresh reinforcements fiom England 
In order, however, not to seem to retreat 
before the face of the enemy, Henry deter 
mined to embark from Calais, and hefoie 
leaving Harfieur he sent a challenge to tht 
Dauphm, offering to meet him in eight days, 
which was not accepted This is a curious 
instance of the strategy, or, tp ;§peak more 
truly, the want of strategy, charac- 
terised the warfare of tho^ safety 
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upon his keeping his movements as secret as I 
possible, on the contraij he waited eight 
days for the replj of the Dauphin, and then 
set out (Oct 8) upon his perilous maich 
The English, proceeding bj Fecamp and Eu, 
inived at Abbeville on the 13th, but finding 
that the Somme was stronglj- guarded at this 
point, weie induced to make a detour by 
Amiens and Nesle At the latter place the> 
crossed the Somme on the 19th, the French 
showing themselies and disappearing again 
On the 24th the> crossed the httle stream of 
Temoise, and there saw the vhole French 
host waiting for them upon the opposite side 
near the village of Agmcourt, and so com- 
pletely bainng the waj to Calais that the 
English could not a\ oid an engagement The 
battle took place on St Crispin’s J)a.y (Oct 
2o, 1416) The French aim;y is belie\ed to 
ha\e been fire times as laige as the English, 
and jet the engagement resulted in a vic- 
tory for the English almost the most complete 
that *has e^el been lecoided m historj 
The most important of the prisoners taken 
were D Albiet, the Constable of France, and 
Charles, Duke of Oi leans, the poet, son of 
the muidered Duke of Orleans In August of 
the followmg jear the French, who had 
threatened Harfleur, weie decisii elj defeated 
at sea by the Duke of Bedford, the king’s 
brother Despite these victories Henry 
cleailj perceived that he could onl> hope to 
bring his schemes to a sueces&fui*^conclusion 
by an alliance with one of the two great 
parties into which Fiance was divided The 
tiaditional policj of England, her commercial 
lelations with the Low Countries, pointed out 
the Duke of Burgundy as the object of nego- 
ciations It IS hardl'^ probable that a per- 
manent alliance would ha\ e been made with 
this party had it not been for the murder of 
John the Fearless, Duke of Burgundj, on 
bept 10, 1419 John’s son and successor, 
Philip the Good, immediatelj thiew in his lot 
with the English He brought with him all 
the paity of the Burgundians, which included 
the people of Pans The result of this acces- 
sion of strength was the Treat} of Tiojes 
between Henij, Philip, and Isabella, the 
Queen of Fiance (Charles YI was at this 
time insane), in which the Dauphin was ex- 
cluded from the inheritance, and Henrj, on 
condition of his mairjung Catherine, the 
daughter of Chailes VI , was to receive the 
regenc} of France during the life of the king, 
and the succession after his death The treat} 
was signed on May 21, 1420, and the marriage 
of Henr} and Catherine took place the follow- 
ing 2nd of June The kings of France and 
England enteied Pans together in Nov ember, 
ind the Treat} of Tiojes was solemnly con- 
firmed b} the Parhament of Pans on Dec 10 
Henr} then returned to England, and enteied 
London afiiidst immense rejoicings The 
Dauphin 6^^ cpurse repudiated the Tieat} of 
Trojes, and he still had the support of the 


powerful pait} of the Armagnacs In March, 
1421, he gained the victor} ot Beauge ov er the 
English under the Duke of Clarence This 
obhged Heni} at once to return to France 
He drove back the arm} of the Dauphin and 
entered Pans in triumph He left it again to 
advance against the army of the DiUphin, 
which la} before Cosne On his waj he was 
attacked b} a fever which terminated latall} 
at A^'mcennes on Aug 31, 1422, in the 
thirt} -fourth jear of Henij’s age, and the 
tenth of his leign 
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Henry VI , (b Dec 6, 1421 5 

Sept 1, 1422, if Mav, 1471) The reign of this 
prince was the thud act in the histone diama 
of the house of Lancaster, and that which w as 
destined to witness the undoing of all that 
had been accomplished in the two picMOus 
reign® Heni} TI was boin at Wind- 
sor, and was less than nine months old at 
the time of his accession to the throne 
Charles M , his grandfather, died a few 
months later The regenc} of the two 
kingdoms, to which the }oung king was 
considered the heir, had been settled b} 
Henr} Y The Duke of Bedford was ap- 
pomted to the moie arduous duty of govern- 
ing the English possessions m France, and of 
prosecuting the wai in that countr} , while 
the English regenc} was assigned to the 
Duke of Gloucester with the title of Lord 
Protector Among Hem} Y s d} mg injunc- 
tions to his successor was to do all m his 
power to maintam the alliance with the Duke 
of Buigund} , and this advice Bedtoid did his 
best to can} out At fiist he was emmently 
successful in all his undertakings The 
Dauphin (Charles YU ), who hoped to rally 
his part} now that his greatest rival was dead, 
led his arm} mto Bui gundy He was de- 
cisive!} defeated at Crevant, and the next 
year still more decisivel} at Yerneuil (Aug 
16, 1424) The Duke of Bedford commanded in 
person at this great battle, which has been well 
described as a second Agincouit Meanwhile, 
however, the Duke of Gloucester had con- 
triv ed, by espousing Jacqueline of Hainault, 
to alienate Burgund} from the English 
interests, and though Bedford did his best, by 
enormous concessions, to letain hisfnendship, 
it was not long before Philip passed over aito- 
gethei to the side of Charles YII , and drew 
with him the Duke of Bntann} The Pope, 
too, at this time wrote an appeal to Bedford 
to desist from his attempts to force upon the 
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Prencli people a sovereign in defiance of the 
rights of succession, and the public opinion of 
Europe was steadily turning against the Eng- 
lish It was at this juncture that Joan ot Arc 
came forward alleging her du me commission 
to rescue the countiy from its invader At 
the moment when Joan obtained her first 
audience with Charles YII the English were 
in the midst of the protracted siege of 
Orleans Bedford had been induced, in op- 
position to his own judgment, to under take 
this operation with the view of carrying the 
war into the country bej ond the Loire, which 
adhered altogether to the part> of Charles 
All France had begun to look upon the siege 
of Orleans as decisive of the issue of the 
whole war J oan made her waj into the city on 
Apiil 29, 1420, and nine days later compelled 
the English to raise the siege The next act of 
Joan was to conduct the king to be crowned 
at Bheims, which she effected on Jul> 17, 
after having defeated the English at Pataj 
in the preceding month These events ended 
the achievements which Joan had pioclaimed 
it her mission to perform She accomplished, 
however, stiU more for the cause of France s 
deliverance by her death laken prisoner b> 
the Enghsh at Compiegne on Ma;^ 23, 1430, 
she was earned to Bouen, unjustly con- 
demned for sorcery, and burnt m the ilaj of 
the following year But the effect of her 
achievements upon France did not pass awafr 
with her death The national spirit had been 
roused, and the result was that the struggle 
became now a national effort to expel the alien 
invaders From that time the cause of Eng- 
land was virtually lost It is not necessary 
to follow in detail the stages of its decline 
®y the Treaty of Arras (Sept 21, 143o), 
Burgundy finally threw in his lot with 
Charles, and the event is said to have been 
the cause of the death of Bedford, which 
shortly followed The war dragged on with 
diminishmg hc^es on the Enghsh side, and 
increasing discontent at home, for ten jears 
more In 1444 a truce wa^i made between 
the two countries , and m the followmg } ear 
a marriage was arranged between Hemy and 
Margaret, daughter of the Duke of Anjou and 
Maine, and the niece of the King of France 
Henceforwaidjthe interest of events abroad 
depends mainly upon the effect which they 
had upon public feehng at home — ^the degiee 
in which they embitteied the different parties 
of Enghsh statesmen and tended to brmg 
about the Wars of the Roses, which soon 
ensued Two j ears after the bing’s marriage, 
the two rival statesmen, the Duke of G-lou- 
cester and Caidmal Beaufort, ied The 
Duke of Suffolk now came to he the trusted 
minister of the crown He had been chiefly 
instrumental in brmging about the king’s 
marriage, and he was on that account the 
favourite of Queen Margaret, by whom the 
kmg was entirely governed But as the 
ro>al marriage and the queen herself became 


e\eiy day moie unpopulai in the country, the 
geneial distiust of the duke kept pace with 
his favoui dt couit The Duke of York now 
occupied, and with much more deseit, the 
place m populai estimation that Gloucester had 
held a few yeais before his death, while the 
continued losses of the English were attributed 
to the treacheiy of Suffolk and the queen At 
length Suffolk was, at the mstance of Yoik 
and his party, impeached of high tieason, 
was banished by the kmg, and seized and 
beheaded, probably b> a pirate, in the course 
of his passage to the coast of Fiance He 
was succeeded by the Duke of Somerset m the 
queen’s fa^om Yoik was removed from the 
country by appointment as Regent of Ireland, 
and the defence of the possessions in France 
was entrusted to Somerset In 1450, a fore- 
taste of the civil war was experienced in the 
rehelhon of the men of Kent, under Jack 
Cade, who called himself John Mortimer, and 
professed to be a cousm of the Duke of York 
After this rebellion had been suppressed, 
York retmued to England, with a followmg 
of several thousand men, and msisted upon a 
reform of the Council This was granted, 
and the appeal to arms was, for a while, 
deferred 

Meanwhile, the affairs of the country across 
the Channel had gone from had to worse 
There was no longer any question of retaining 
the moxe recent acquisitions The most 
ancient possessions of the English in France 
were about to he lost — Kormand} in 1450, 
Guienne in 1453 During the defence of the 
latter place, the hra've Loid Shrewshuiy, his 
sons, and about thntj knights, fell m one 
engagement In August, 1453, the kmg 
began to exhibit signs of mental alienation 
It now became clear to all that, sooner oi 
later, the queen and Somerset on the one 
hand, and the Duke of Yoik and his paitisans 
upon the other, would appeal to the sword to 
settle their disputes, and the noblemen 
thioughout the country began to arm their 
retainers York was appointed Protector in 
April, 1454 But m January of the succeed- 
ing ;^ear the kmg recoveied his faculties, and 
the appointment was, of couise, annulled 
The queen and Somerset now began to think 
of taking vengeance upon York, who wis 
obhged to retire to the north There he was 
joined h} the most poweiful among his 
adherents, and definitely took up arms, and 
marched upon London On May 22, 1465, 
the armj- of York encountered the forces of 
the king at St Albans, and there was fought 
the first battle of the Wars of the Roses 
Somerset was slam, and the victory remained 
with the Yorkists , so that, on the king again 
hecommg deranged, York was once more 
made Lord Protector The war now slumbered 
for four >ears It broke out again in tbe 
autumn of 1459, when Lord Audley, with 
the kmg’s forces, was defeated by the Earl of 
Sahsbury at Blore Heath (Sept 23) ut on the 
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appioach of the king the Yorkists were obliged 
to disperse, and their leaders were attainted b> 
the Parliament of Coventrj m the following 
Novembei Soon, however, thej recovered 
their position, and entered London m triumph, 
in Julj , 1460 Immediatel} after was fought 
the battle of Northampton, in which the king 
was taken prisoner (Jul;y 10, 1460) On Oct 16 
the Duke of York, for the first tune, laid claim 
to the crown Meanwhile, the queen had fied 
to the noith, where she succeeded m raising an 
arm} Yoik hastened to meet her, and on 
Dec 30 was fought the battle of Wakefield, 
in which the arm} of York was completel} 
defeated The duke himseK was slam, and 
his second son, the Earl of Eutland, was 
murdered after the battle Edward, Earl of 
Iklarch, now succeeded to the claims of his 
father, and, after some indecisive engage- 
ments, the queen was decisi\el} defeated at 
Towton (March 29, 1461), and again at Hex 
ham (Ma} 1 o, 1464) This brought the war to 
an end , but Henry was again restored for a few 
months in 1471, through the mfluence of the 
Earl of Warwick Warwick was, howeier, 
defeated and slam at Barnet (April 14), and 
the Lancastrians were, for the last time, 
repulsed at Tewkesbury (IMaj 4) On the 
22nd of the same month the bod} of Henr} 
was exposed at St Paul’s It was verj com- 
monl} believed that he had been muidered 
b} the Duke of Gloucester, the brother of 
Edward IV 
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Henry VII , Kino (h Jan 21 1456, 
s Aug 22, 1489, d April 22, lo09), was 
the son of Edmund Tudor, Earl of Rich 
mond, son of Owen Tudor, a Welsh gentleman 
who had married the widow of Heniy V 
His mother, Margaret, was a great grand- 
daughter of John of Gaunt by Catherine 
Swjnford, whose offspring had been legiti- 
matised in 1397, but cxpressl} excluded from 
succession to the throne Henr} VI recog- 
nised his half-brothers of the Tudor house, 
and when Edmund Tudor died, soon after his 
son’s birth, Henr} VI took the > oung Henr} 
of Richmond under his protection After the 
battle of Tewkesbury, Jasper Tudor, Earl of 
Pembroke, carried off his nephew to Britann^ 
for saf et} Edward IV left no means untried 
to get Henr} into his power He tried to 
bribe the Duke of Bntanny to gn e him up, 
but the duke preferred to receii e an annual 
subsidy for keeping watch oi er his important 
guest Richard III sent a special en\o} to 
Bntanny to spy Henr} ’s doings The Eng- 
lish exiles more and more gathered round 


Henr}, and saw in him their only possible 
head His mother and Bishop Morton did 
their utmost to furmsh him with mone} 
On Christmas Da}, 1483, a bod} of exiles 
took oath in the cathedial of Rheims to place 
Henr} on the Enghsh throne, and he on his 
side, swore to reconcile the contending parties 
b} wedding Elizabeth of York, Edward IV ’s 
eldest daughter It needed much patience 
on Henr} ’s part to keep his party together, 
and to overcome the obstacles which the 
French court put in the wa} of his prepara- 
tions At length, on August 1, 14 So, he landed 
at Milford Ha^en in Pembroke, and was 
welcomed by the Welsh as a compatriot He 
ad\anced to Shiopshiie, where he was -joined 
b\ the Talbots Richard III ad\anced to 
meet him, and the two armies came m sight 
near the little town of Bosworth, not far 
from Ashb} -de-la-Zouche The battle was 
decided by Lord Stanle} , who joined Hemy’s 
side Richard III was slam and Henr} of 
Richmond was the conqueior (Aug 22) 
Still there were man} difficulties in his wa} 
but he showed a lesolute and fai-sighted 
spirit He was determined to reign as Eng- 
land’s lawful king, and not to assume a sub- 
ordmate position b} accepting an} title 
through marriage with Elizabeth of York 
The claims of the Lancistnan house were not 
popular, and Henry could scarcel} pietend to 
be a genuine Lancastrian He took, however, 
a victor’s right, and on the da} of the ba^e 
of Bosworth assumed the io}al title He 
advanced to London and had himself crowned 
before he summoned Pailiiment in Novem- 
ber The Act which recognised his accession 
made no mention of his claim, but simply 
declared that ‘ the inheritance of the crown 
be, rest, remain, and abide in the most ro}al 
person of our nowsoveieign lord Kmg Heni} 
VII and in his heirs ’ It may be said that 
Parliament simpl} registered an accomplished 
fact In Januar}^ 1486, Henr} VII married 
Elizabeth of York, and soon afterwards made 
a loume} northwards to pacif} his dominions 
There was a futile rising of the lorkists 
under Lord Love! which was easily put 
down, and was sternl} punished But Eng- 
land had been too long disturbed b} pa:rty 
waifare for peace to come at once In 1487, 
a }Oung man, Lambert feimnel, was trained to 
personate the Earl of Warwick son of the Duke 
of Clarence, whom Heniy Yll kept confined 
in the Tower The impostor was welcomed 
in Ireland, and received aid from Fiandem, 
where the Duchess Margaret of Burgundy, 
sister of Edward IV , resided He landed m 
England m June, 1487, but was defeated 
and taken prisoner at Stoke, and was after 
emploved as a servant in the royal kitchen 
This rising taught Henr} VH that he must 
mollify the bitterness of the Yorkist feeling, 
and he a^cordingl} had Elizabc^ crowned as 
his queer in November He also took 
measures to reduce stiU further the power 
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ot the great barons, though the baionage had 
been almost annihilated in the bloody battles 
of the Wars of the Roses In 1487 Parlia- 
ment constituted a new commission of judges, 
chosen from the members of the Privy Coun- 
cil, with power to put down di\ers misde- 
meinouis Chief of these was the practice 
of maintenance, by which a lord could bind 
to himself a band of retainers, who wore his 
liver>, espoused his quarrels, and were too 
strong for the ordinary law courts to touch 
This new court of the Star Chamber outhved 
its original purpose, and became an abuse 
Henry VII ’s policy was peaceful, and he 
did not aim at gaming glory for his new 
d>Tiasty by foreign warfare The daughter 
ot his former protector, the Duhe of Britannj , 
isked his help against Prance , and the Eng- 
lish people were ready for war Henry VII 
used his people’s zeal as a means for raising 
Urge supplies, but only made a show ot 
lightmg, and, m 1492 made with Charles 
VIII of Fiance the Peace of iStaples, 
by which he consented to be bought off 
by a large monej payment of £149,000 
A new pretender, a Fleming, Peter Osbeck, 
generally Imown as Perkin Warbeok, claimed 
to be a son of Edward IV , who had escaped 
Irom the hands of Richard III By the 
Treaty of iStaples, Warbeck was expelled from 
France He was, howeiei, waimly supported 
by Margaret of Bui gundy, and had many 
idherents m England Henry VII steadily 
pursued them, and pumahed them with re- 
morseless severity After an unsuccessful 
attempt at landing on the coast of Kent in 
1495, 160 prisoners were hanged In 1496 
Henry VII made a commercial treaty, 
k^own as ‘‘The Great Intercourse,” with 
Flanders, by which liberty of trading was 
secured, and each party undertook to expel 
the other’s rebels from their territory The 
obvious advantages of commercial mtercourse 
overcame djmastic pohtics, and Flanders was 
no more a seedbed of plots against the Eng- 
lish monarchy Warbeck took refuge in 
Scotland, where Henry VII ’s pohcy of 
conciliation was not yet able to overcome 
national ammositj StiU it made so much 
progress that Warbeck was driven to seek 
his fortunes m the field, and m September, 
1497, landed in Cornwall As the rojal 
troops advanced, Warbeck’s forces melted 
away, and he was taken prisoner m the abbej 
of Beaulieu Warbeck made an attempt to 
escape from prison, and led the Earl of War- 
wick to share in his attempt In 1499 the) 
were both executed, and Henry VII was at 
last free from an) pretender to his throne 
Henry VII devoted himself to the great 
object of establishing the ^o^al power at 
home, and of raising the English monarchy 
to a strong position in European affairs He 
lived economically, and seldom summoned 
Parliament He used benevolences to raise 
money, and rigidly exercised all the old 


rights of the crown He reduced the barons 
into complete obedience, and raised up a new 
class of officials He succeeded in bringing 
Ireland mto gi eater order and closer connec- 
tion with England The Deputy, bir Edward 
Poynmgs, passed a law which made the Irish 
Pailiament largely dependent on the English 
king Henry VII steadily pursued the 
endeavour of brmging Scotland into closei 
umon with England, and in this he was helped 
by his alliance with France, which weakened 
its connection with Scotland In lo02, peace 
was established with Scotland, and Henr) 
VII ’s daughter Margaret, was given in 
marriage to the Scottish king James IV 
In foreign affairs Henry VII recog- 
nised a congemal spirit in Feidinand of 
Aragon, and wished to restore on a firmer 
basis the tiaditional aUiance between Eng- 
land and the Spanish house A marriage 
was arranged between the Infanta, Cathe- 
rine, and Arthur, Henry VII ’s eldest son 
It took place in No\ ember, 1501, butf five 
months afterwards Arthur died at the age 
of fifteen Heniy VII and Feidmand were 
both unwilling to lose the advantages of this 
connection It was agreed that Arthur’s 
brother Hemy should marry Catherine The 
necessar) dispensations were obtained, and 
Cathenne staged in England, but the mar- 
riage was not celebrated till after Heniy VII ’s 
death The death of Queen Elizabeth m 1503 
left Henry VII free to cairy farther his 
policy of Continental alhances He proposed 
to marry Margaret, daughter of the Emperor 
Maximilian, whose son Philip was Duke of 
Burgundy By this maniage he pioposed, 
amongst other adiantages, to secure posses- 
sion of Edmund de la Pole, son of the Duke of 
Suffolk and Edward IV ’s sister Elizabeth 
A storm drove Philip of Burgundy on the 
Enghsh coast, and Hemy VII , in return for 
his hospitahty, demanded the surrender of 
Edmund de la Pole, who was imprisoned in 
the Tower The marriage with Margaret 
did not take place, and Henry VII spent his 
last > ears in devising other marriages lor him 
self and his daughter None of them were 
accomplished but their object was to secure 
for his house a suie fiiendship both with Aus- 
trian and Spamsh lines Henry VII ’s finan- 
cial policy became more and more rapacious, 
and he was skilful in finding ready instru- 
ments, chief of whom were Edmund Dudley 
and Richard Empson When Henry VII 
died on Apiil 21, 1509, he left England paci- 
fied and the lojal coffers well filled He had 
done a difficult task with thoioughness and 
persistenc} He gave England oider, peace, 
and piospent) He established firmly his 
own house on the English throne He secured 
its position by a system of alliances abroad 
B) the same means he protected English in- 
terests, and gained for England an important 
place in Euiopean politics without fighting a 
single battle His prudent use of the means 
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at his disposal 'won for him m after times the 
name of the “ Solomon of England ” 

Polydore Vergil, Anglica Histonca Hall 
Chtonicle of the Union of the Houses of Yoil and 
Lancaster Memoi lals of Henry VII ed Gaird- 
ner (Bolls Series) Francesco Capello Mela^ione 
(Camden Society) London Chronicle (Cam 
den Miscellany vol iv ) Bacon, Hist of 
the Reign of Henry VII Fanli Englische 
Geschichte Hallam Constitutional Hist of Eng 
Und [M C ] 

Henry VIH , King (5 June 28, 1491, 
s April 22, lo09, d Jan 28, lo47), was 
the son of Henry VII and Elizabeth of 
York He came to the throne a handsome 
and accomphshed young man, whose acees- 
teion was hailed with joy as a relief from the 
severe and sombre rule of Henry VII Hemy 
VIII increased his popularity by prosecuting 
the hated instruments of his father’s extor- 
tion, Empson and Dudley, who were put to 
death on a charge of plotting to seize the 
royaJ person He intimated his intention of 
carrying on his father’s foreign pohcy by 
completing the marriage, which had long 
been deferred, with Catherine of Aragon, his 
brother Arthur’s widow He longed to 
plunge into an adventurous career of foreign 
policy, for which the troubled state of Euro 
pean ajffairs afforded every opportunity Italy 
was the battle-field of the nval claims of 
the Empire, Erance, and Spam The League 
of Cambrai — ^for the dismemberment of Venice 
— had awakened the Pope’s jealousy against 
Erance The Holy League was formed m 
1511 agamst Louis XII , and Henry VIII 
gladly jomed it An Enghsh army was sent 
under the Duke of Suffolk to co-operate with 
Spanish troops in the south of France But 
Eerdmand used it only for his own purposes , 
he delayed any great operations, and the 
English suffered from the chmate Nothing 
was done m this campaign of 1512 , but next 
year Henry VIII arranged to co-opeiate with 
the German king, Maximihan, in Flanders 
The bloodless Battle of the Spurs (Aug 16, 
1513) secured the fall of Terouenne, and 
Toumai also was taken Erance retahated 
on England by Stirling up the Scots to break 
the peace which they had recently made with 
England James IV crossed the bolder with 
a large army , but was defeated and slam by 
the Earl of Surrey in the battle of Flodden 
Field The yeai 1513 was successful for 
Henry VIII ’s ambitious schemes But his 
allies were ready for a truce Hemy VIII 
could not continue the war by himself He 
made peace with Louis XII in return for 
large sums of money, and ratified the peace by 
giving his sister Mary in marriage to the old 
king The death of James IV of Scotland 
left another of Henry’s sisters, Margaret, the 
queen dowager, regent of Scotland But her 
second marriage, with the Earl of Angus, 
made her unpopular, and afforded an opemng 
for French intngues The death of Louis 
XII and the -accession of Francis I in 151 o, 


agam led to European war, which was ended 
in lol8, bjr a corffederacy between England, 
France, and Spam. 

Henry’s chief adviser was Thomas Wol- 
sey, who rose by his abihties, and showed 
his capacity especially by managing the de- 
tails o± the campaign of lol3 Next year he 
was made Archbishop of York, and (3ian- 
cellor He soon was created cardinal, and 
made papal legate in England His civil and 
ecclesiastical authority combined gave him 
a commandmg position He was de\oted 
to the kmg’s sei\uce, and bent upon exalting 
the royal authority’^ He hkewise upheld 
stoutly the authority of the Church, though 
he wished to reform some of its abuses 
Above all he laboured to make England in- 
fluential and respected m European affairs 
At home he exercised arbitrary power From 
1515 to lo23 no Parhament was summoned, 
but money was collected by forced loans and 
benevolences 

The death of Maximilian in 1519 raised 
the question of succession to the Empire 
Henry VIII offered himself as a candidate , 
but the contest really lay between Francis I 
and Charles, grandson alike of Ferdinand and 
Maximilian The election of Charles V was 
the beginning of a long rivalry between 
France and &e house of Hapsburg Both 
wished to secure the support of England, 
and Wolscy enhanced the importance of the 
Enghsh alhance by temponsing between the 
two powers Charles V condescended to 
visit Canterbury for a conference with Henry 
VIII Francis I arranged an mterview on 
the plain of Ardres, with such magnificence 
that it was known as the ‘‘ Field of the Cloth 
of Gold ” But in Wolsey’s eyes the interests 
of England could be better ser\ ed by siding 
with Charles V , and m the war which fol- 
lowed, England saw its ally e\ery where suc- 
cessful France retahated on England, as 
usual, by raising disturbances in Scotland, 
where the Duke of Albany attacked the Eng- 
lish borders He was, however, outgeneralled 
by the Earl of Surrey, and m 1523 a peace 
for eighteen years was made with Scotland 

In 1523 Henry VIII had hopes of revivmg 
the Enghsh claims on the French throne 
But Charles V had no wish to see his ally 
become too powerful His object was to use 
the help of England to enable him to make 
a satisfactory peace with France in his own 
interests "Wolsey soon saw this, and the 
alhance of England with Charles V began 
rapidly to cool The complete success of 
Charles V at the battle of Pavia, in 1525, 
where Francis I was taken prisoner, showed 
still more clearly that England had nothing 
to gam from her ally Henry Vin and 
Wolsey came round to the French side, and m 
1528 England declared wai against Charles V 

Durmg this penod Henry VHI was re- 
garded as a gay, pleasure-loving kmg, am- 
bitious, and full of great schemes, which he 
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was conteat to leave in the hands of Wolsey 
to he worked out Wolse>’s hand was heavy 
on the people, and his taxation was aihitrar;^ 
that he might raise adequate supplies Henry 
Till stood aloof from thpse questions He 
retained his own popularity, and allowed all 
the responsibility and all the odium to fall 
upon Wolsey’s shoulders The country was 
piospeious and contented under a strong 
government, and looked with feivent lo;^alt> 
upon the king who secured their peace But 
Hem 5 Till had no male heirs All his 
children hy Catheiine died in rnfancj^ sa\e a 
daughter, Mary Uncertainty about the suc- 
cession to the thione would again plunge 
England into a bloodj conflict Hcnrj Till 
repiessed all speculation about the future with 
sternness In 1521 the Duke of Buckingham 
was condemned and executed as a tiaitor on 
slight charges of attempting to forecast the 
duration of the king’s hte But Henr^ Till 
was uneasy at the want of a male heir His 
wife, Catherine, was older than himself, and 
was sickly So long as he remained in alli- 
anc e with Charles V , Catheime had a political 
significance On the breach with Charles V , 
she became an obstacle in the wa;y of the 
new policy The marriage with a bi other’s 
widow had sufficient irregularity to gi\e 
grounds for a divorce, and a desire foi a 
divorce gradually took possession of the king s 
mind It became a determined ob 3 ect when 
the king fell in love with Anne Boleyn, a 
lady of Catherine’s court Wolsey had 
favoured the divorce scheme in the interests 
of the alhance with France When he found 
that it was urged to make room for Anne 
Boleyn, he was dismay^^ed, but none the less 
obey ed the king The question was, however, 
an awkward one, and it was difficult to find 
good reasons for mgmg it on the Pope 
Clement VII was cowed by the sack of 
Home in 1527, and was afraid of drawing on 
himself the wrath of Charles T He con- 
sented to constitute Cardinals Wolsey and 
Oampeggio commissioners to examine into the 
king s plea, and the legates sat in London in 
1529 But the case was revoked to Rome, 
and Henry was left disappointed E\eiy 
effort was made to override or outwit the un- 
fortunate Catherine but her resolution 
left the Pope no chance of e\ading the mam 
issue, which was the validity of the dispensa- 
tion issued by a previous Pope It is no 
wonder that Clement VII hesitated 
The immediate result of Henry’s disap 
pomtment -was the disgrace of Wolsey, who 
had so faithfully served his master that he 
had no other friend, Wolsey was brought 
under the penalties of the Statute of Praemu 
nxre for having exercised the office of legate 
He died in November, 1530, foreseemg the 
great questions that would anse “The 
king,” he said, “is of royal spirit, and hath 
a princely heart , rather than he wiU miss or 
want part of his appetite, he will hazard the 


loss of half a kingdom ” Henry was reso^ 
lute for his divorce, and was stiU anxious to 
obtain the papal sanction In dragging 
before the world all the secrets of his domestic 
life, and showing openly his attachment to 
Anne Boleyn, he entered upon a career which 
led to momentous results The Lutheran 
revolt in Germany had done much to shake 
the foundation o± the papal authority, and 
Henry VIII had shown his orthodoxy hy 
writing against Luther, and receiving fiom 
the Pope the title of “Defender of the 
Faith ” But the demand for reform was loud 
inside the Church, and Heniy VIII encon 
raged the Parliament of 1529 to pass mea- 
sures for remedying clerical abuses He tried 
to bring further pressure to hear upon the 
Pope hy gathering opinions of the um\ersities 
ot Europe upon the question of the papal 
powei to grant a dispensation for marriage 
with a brother’s widow In 1531 he went 
further, and threatened aU the clergy of Eng 
land with the penalties of Piaemnnire because 
they hadrecogmsed Wolsey ’s legatme autho 
nty They bought off the royal displeasure, 
but were driven in their biE to give the king 
the title of supreme head of the Church 
Still the Pope did not give way, and next 
y ear Parliament was encouraged to continue 
the war against the clergy, and the paynnent 
of annates or first fruits to the Pope, was 
attacked At last the kmg’s patience was 
exhausted, and in January, 1633, he was 
secretly married to Anne Boleym The Pope 
thieatened excommunication, wheieon an Act 
was passed forbidding appeals to Rome The 
divorce question was then tried before the 
court of Archbishop Cranmer and Catherine, 
who refused to plead, was pronounced contu 
macions, and sentence was given against her 
The Pope declared the dn orce illegal The 
breach with Rome was comiilete Henry \TII 
had done what he could to a\ oid the breach , 
but step by step he was drawn on until it was 
inevitable The Parliament of 1534 finished 
the work of separating the Chuich of Eng 
land from the papal headship, and instituting 
it as a national church under the headship of 
the king 

Henry VIII *s chief adviser in these mea 
sures was Thomas Cromwell, who had risen 
to notice in Wolsej’s service Cromwell 
wished to re establish the roy al power as su 
preme over Church and State alike The dis 
content created hy these sweeping measures 
was sternly repressed The Succession Act, 
which settled the crown upon the children of 
Anne Boleyn, was made a test of loyalty 
The roy al supremacy was enacted hy Parlia- 
ment, and it was high treason to question that 
titlo Cromwell s spies and informers crowded 
the land The monks of the Ohartei house 
perished on the scaffold for refusing to admit 
the royal supremacy Sir Thomas More and 
Bishop Fisher were executed because they 
, fould not conscientiously take oath that they 
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heartily approved of these changes Bj these 
examples the discontented were cowed mto 
acquiescence The royal supremacy, exer 
cised hy Cromwell as Vicar Gential, was used 
for clearing away seedplots of disaffection 
In 1536 the smaller monasteries were visited 
and suppressed, and in lo39 the larger monas- 
teries were involved in the same fate Their 
lands passed into the hands of a class of new 
nobilit} , who thus had a direct interest m main 
taming the new state of things The abbots 
disappeared from the House of Lords, and the 
Parliamentary mfluence of the Church was at 
an end 

There was no limit to the roj al power, or 
to the subserviency of Parhament Henry 
VIII seems to have regarded himself as 
beyond all recognised principles of human 
conduct In 1536 Anne Boleyn was accused 
of unchastity, and was beheaded The day 
after her execution the king mained Jane 
Seymour Agam the succession to the throne 
was altered by Act of Parliament Henry 
VIII was even allowed to nominate his suc- 
cessor by will But the king’s position was 
dangerous In Ireland there was a serious 
rising of the Fitzgeralds In Lincolnshire, 
an army of discontented folks presented their 
grievances In Yorkshire, a more serious 
rising, ‘‘the Pilgrimage of Grace,’ was put 
down by the Duke of Norfolk To guard 
against a rising of the old Yorkist faction in 
the west, the grandson of Edward IV, 
Edward Courtenay’', Maiqms of Exeter, was 
executed as a traitor By the end of 1537, 
the disaffection created by the violent changes 
had been stamped out 

Henry VIII desired nothmg more than 
the absorption into the crown of the powers 
preMously exercised by the Pope But it 
was difficult to repress the zeal o± those who 
were inspired by the teaching of Luther, and 
discussed the doctrmes of the Church with 
freedom Beligious change and doctrmal re- 
form spread more widely than Henry VIII 
liked He was willmg to use it so far as it 
enabled him to make good his position, but 
no further In 1539 Parliament passed the 
Bill of Six Articles, which asserted the chief 
pomts of the old system agamst the attacks 
of the Beformers Cromwell was disposed to 
go further, and seek political advantages by a 
close alhance with the Protestant princes of 
Germany In 1540 he negotiated Henr\ 
VIII ’s fourth marriage, with Aime, daughter 
of John, Duke of Cleves Has new wife dis- 
pleased the king, the Gennau prmces were 
too irresolute to be of anypohtical service 
Henry VIII lepudiated his wife, and aban 
doned Cromwell, who was condemned by bill 
of attainder, and was executed The king 
married Catherine Howard, niece of the Duke 
of Norfolk, and a reaction against Cromwell’s 
pohey set in Catherine Howard was, in the 
>ear 1542, convicted of misconduct, and was 
executed Next ye^ Henry married, as his 


sixth wife, Catherme PaiT, widow of Lord 
Latimer, with her he contnved to live in 
peace 

The remainder of Henry VUI ’s reign was 
spent in war with Scotland and France, which, 
to his great annoy ance, had renewed their old 
alhance The y oung king, James V , married 
a French wife, and, in la42, ravaged the 
borders , but died in consequence of the igno- 
minious rout of his aimy at Sol wav Moss 
Still the French party pievailed in Scotland, 
and the Enghsh generals on the borders kept 
up a merciless system of plundering raids 
Indignant against Fiance, Henry agam alhed 
himself with Charles V , and, in 1*544, cap- 
tured Boulogne But Charles V made peace 
for himself, and abandoned his ally Still 
Henry VIII carried on**the war single handed 
till, m 1546, peace was made at Boulogne, 
and France agreed to pay a large pension to 
the English king Meanwhile, Henry VIII ’s 
health was giving way, and his popularity 
had greatly* waned There was a secret stnfe 
between rehgious paities, which only the 
strong hand of the king could lepress The 
Duke of Norfolk led the leactionary party 
the Earl of Hertfoid, uncle of the young 
Edward, heir to the thione, favoured the Be 
formers Norfolk and his son, the Earl of 
Surrey , behaved so as to awaken the king’s 
suspicions Henry VIII was above all things 
careful that there should he no disturbance 
durmg the minority of his son In December, 
1546, Norfolk and^ Surrey were suddenly im 
prisoned Surrey was beheaded, and Norfolk 
was about to shaie the same fate when Henry 
VIII died on Jan 28, lo47 

Henry VIII was by nature a highly -gifted 
man, of a strongly-marked character, which 
won the hearts of all He attached his mmis 
ters to him as few rulers have ever succeeded 
m domg He used their loy al dev otion to the 
full, and then remorselessly abandoned them 
He was above aU things a king No king 
had a higher sense of the privileges of 
royalty , no king exercised them more fully , 
or succeeded in obtaining for them a fuller 
recognition fxom his people Hemy is 
equally remarkable for what he did, and for 
what he abstained from domg He clothed 
his own caprice m the forms of justice , he 
elevated his own personal desires to principles 
of national pohey he stramed the Constitu- 
tion to its furthest pomt, but he did not break 
it , he was a tyrant but he clothed his tyranny 
under the forms of parliamentary sanction, 
he so far identified himself with the general 
interest of his people, that they were ready to 
trust him with larger powers than any pre- 
vious kmg enjoyed In his private life his 
coarseness was strangely mixed with questions 
of the national welfare, and the morality 
required from the ordmary man was set aside 
m the case of the sovereign Everything 
was pardoned m a ruler who had a hand 
strong enough to mamtain order, and who 
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could hold a film balance between contending 
factions Under Heniy VIII England passed 
through, a gieatciisis \Mthout mateiial change 
of the constitution either of Church or btate 
A great i evolution was accoinidished with 
coinpaiati’'- e peace 

Calendai of State Pajieis Stow Chiomcle 
Holinslied Gliionicle Wriotliesley Chronicle 
(Camden Society) Cavendisli Life of liolsey 
ZUiich letteis (Parkei Society) Strype Uccle 
siastical Memoi lals Loid Heibeit of Clierbuiy 
Life of Heniy VlII Pocock jRecoids of the 
JRefoimation Bixou Hist of the Chinch oj Enq 
Lingard Kist of Eng J b Biewer The Eeigii 
ofEemy VIII Pioude, Hist oj England fioni 
the Fall of Wolsey [M C] 

Henry, Puincb op Wales {b 1594, d 
1612), the eldest son of James I , was a prince 
of great promise It was for his benefit that 
his fathei wrote the manual of conduct en- 
titled, Boion^ 01 The Royal Gift He 

seems to ha-ve been very popular with the 
Scots as well as with the English, and owing 
to his violent dislike of Poperj the joung 
pnnee was the hope of the Piotestant party 
of England , and his charactei and attain- 
ments ofieied high promise He died in 
Xoi ember, 1612, fiom a fever probably 
brought on by o\ei -violent exertions The 
suspicion that he was poisoned seems to have 
been altogether unfounded 

Bacon In Hennouin Piincipem Walhce Enlo 
oxum Com t and Timcb of James I Cornwallis 
Life of Pnnee Hem y (So neis s Ti act II) SB 
Gardiner Hist of Eng 1603-^1642 

Henry, son of Heniy II {b llo5, 
1183), was man led at an early age to Mar- 
garet, daughter of Louis VII of Prance 
His father had destined him to succeed him 
in England, Normandv, and Anjou, while the 
rest of his dominions was to be divided 
between his other sons In 1170, in pur- 
suance of this scheme, the j oung Henry was 
crowned king, and in 1173 was re crowned 
with his vyife Next y ear Henry II , anxious 
to make some pi o vision for John, requested 
his elder sons to giie up to their bi other some 
few castles out of their piomised shaies of his 
dominions The j oung King Hem} lefused, 
and joined the French king m the great con- 
federation he had foimed against Henry II 
but the allies weie defeated everjwheie, and 
Henr} was only too glad to s^%k leconcili- 
ation with his fathei But his intrigues 
continued both against his father and. his 
bi other Richard, his whole aim bemi, to es- 
tablish an independent dominion for himself 
In 1183 these intiigues ended in an open 
revolt m which Heni} and Geoff re} were 
ranged against Prince Richard and their 
father A miserable civil war ensued, in 
the course of which Henry died at Martel 
Of his character Giraldus Cambiensis speaks 
m terms of high commendation, which the 
facts of his life fail to justif} 

Lyttelton History of Hem y IT 

Henry, Prince op Scotland {d 1152), 


was the son of David I Stephen, soon 
after his coionation, conferied on him 
the fiefs of Northampton and Huntingdon, 
which his fathei repudiated, and at the Treatv 
of Durham, 1139, added Northumbiia as well 
Henrv led a diiision of the Scottish aim} at 
the Battle of the Standard, 1138 He died 
June, 1152, to the sorrow of all, for we are 
told b} the chroniclers, that he was a 
biaveand able soldiei, and walked like his 
father in the paths of justice and of tiuth 
He mairied Ada, daughter of William de 
Warenne, Eail of Surre} 

Henry of Almayne {b 1235, 1271) 

was the son of Richaid of Cornwall, King of 
the Romans In 12C3 he joined the barons 
against his uncle Henry III , and was taken 
pnsoner by the king, but in the C2\il wai 
which ensued he fought on the loyalist side 
and took pait m the battle of Lewes He was 
afterwards given as one of the hostages to 
the barons for the performance of the 2)Iise 
of Lewes, and was b} them sent ovei to 
France to negotiate a new aibitration b> 
St Louis After the defeat of the harons at 
Eiesham, Heniy received viluahle giants of 
land, and in 1268 accompamed his cousin 
Prince Edwaid on his Ciusade On his 
return he was murdered at Viterbo in Italy 
by Simon and Guy de Montfort 

Heptarchy, The, is a term often applied 
to theEnglish kingdoms which existed pre- 
vious to the time of Egbert It has been 
used generally by most of the histonans of 
the last centmy, and is still a common term 
m histoiical text-books It is, however, in 
appropriate, as the word Heptarchy {sirrapxia) 
strictly means a government of seven peisons 
Besides this, it conve}S the erroneous idea 
that there were m England from the fifth to 
the ninth centuries, always seven independent 
kingdoms This was very far fioin the case 
there were often more than sei en kingdoms 
and moie fiequentl} fewer but if every state 
which at any time had a king of its own 
were to be leckoned, the number of kingdoms 
would verv far exceed the number Those 
writers who use the term Heptarch} , undei 
stand bv it the kingdoms of Wessex, bussex, 
Kent, Essex, East Anglia, IMercia, and North- 
umbria [For the whole subject see Anglo- 
Saxon Kingdoms ] 

Herat is a cit} of immemorial antiquit} , 
situated m Afghamstan on the high road fiom 
India to Persia, and Central Asia Since the 
foundation of the Afghan monarchy in the 
middle of the last century, Herat has been 
more or less subject to the claims of Cabul 
and when in 1838 the Peisians attempted to 
seize this cit} , the English helped the people 
of Heiat to lesist their enem}, and in 1857, 
compelled the Shah to recognise its indepen- 
dence The Afghans, undei Sii Edward Pot- 
tmger, endured a famous siege which lasted till 
the English government sent a message to the 
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Shah, informing him that his occupation of 
Herat would he followed hy war, whereupon 
the Persians raised the siege Sept 9, 1S38 
Herat now forms pait of the Alghan king- 
dom 

SirW Napier AdminishatKynofScinde 

Herbert op Cherblry, Lord Ed\\a.rd 
(b 1682, 1648), was educated at Oxford, 

and, after travelling abroad, where he made 
the acquaintance of Casauhon and other great 
scholars, servmg in the Netherlands under the 
Prince of Oiange (1615 — 16 ),and\nsitingltal 3 , 
was appointed English ambassador at Pans 
(1618) Seven > eai s later he retired into pn\ ate 
life, and de\ oted himselt to literdr\ pursuits 
In the Civil War he ultimately sided with the 
Parliament, though at first somewhat inclined 
to the Roy alist cause Lord Herbert’s chief 
historical writings are a S%stoiy of Kenry 
VIII , an account of the Uxpedtiion to the Isle 
of Ehe (in which he defends Buckingham’s 
con(f8ict), and a celebrated Autobxogy aphy 
Lord Herbert also wrote se\ era! philosophical 
woiks, in which he laid down the principles 
of Deism 

Herbert op Lea, Sidney Herbert, 
1st Lord (6 1810, d 1861), enteied Parlia 
ment as member for Wiltshire in 1882, and 
attached himself to the party of Sir Robert 
Peel and the Conservatives In 1841 the last- 
mentioned statesman appointed him Secretary 
of the Admiralty, from which office he was, 
in 1845, promoted to be Secretary for War 
In common with almost every other membei 
of Sir Robert Peel’s go-v emment, he changed 
his \iews with regard to the question of Pro- 
tection, and became an ardent advocate of 
free trade On Sir Roberts death, Sidney 
Herbert, in company with Sir James Graham, 
Mr Gladstone, and a few others, formed a 
party by themselves called “ Peehtes ” 
When the Eail of Aberdeen became Premier, 
nearly the whole of the Peehtes took office, 
and Sidney Herbert once more became 
Secretary for War, but was not altogether 
successful as the head of this department 
at the breaking out of the Crimean War 
When Lord Palmerston succeeded to Lord 
Abeideen, Mr Sidney Herbert was made 
Colonial Seci etary In 1 8 o 8 he again became 
Secretary of State for War under Lord 
Palmerston, and introduced some important 
reforms In the midst of these labours Mr 
Herbert’s health began to fail He was 
called to the Upper House by the title of 
Lord Herbert of Lea in 1860 

Herbert, Sir Thomas {b 160o, d 1682), 
was a member of the family of Pembroke, 
and had distinguished himself as a traveller 
when, on the outbreak of the Civil War, he 
joined the Parliamentary party He was 
employed as commissary of Eairfax’s army, 
and when Charles I was betrayed by the 
Scotch, he was made one of the king’s at 
tendants The Thenodiet Cmohna^ which he 


published in 1678, gi\es a mmute account of 
Charles I ’s life durmg his imprisonment He 
was made a baronet m 1660, but took no 
farther part in pubhc affairs, de\ oting him- 
self almost exclusively to antiquanan re- 
searches Sir Thomas Herbert published an 
account of his travels m 1634, and this woik 
has been subsequently reprinted His account 
of Charles I s last day s was re published in 
1701 and 1813 

Hereford first appears in history as the 
place where Bishop Putta settled (676), on the 
exercise of his episcopal functions after he was 
obliged to leai e Rochester Here, according 
to Dr Bright, he may have acted as a kmd of 
suffragunfoi Saxulf, Bishop of Mercia, though 
we are not to consider him the first of a con- 
tinuous line of bishops belonging to this see 
Hereford was desti oy ed by Gruffy dd, of Wales, 
in 1056, but was re fortified by Harold the 
same y ear Its fir^st charter dates from the 
reign of Richard I (1189) 

Hereford, The Peerages of The eail- 
dom of Hereford was held by Wi l l i am Fitz 
Osbem, the Conqueror s Justiciary , and by his 
son Roger In 1140 the title was granted by 
the Empress Matilda to IVIilo of Gloucester, 
fiom whom it passed to his son, and then to 
the son of his daughter, Margery, wife of 
Humphrey de Bohim Seven earls were 
descended from the Bohun family, until its 
extinction m this branch, in 1372 In 1897, 
Hemy of Bolingbroke, afterwards king, was 
created Duke of Heieford, a title which be- 
came merged in the crown In 1550 i 
viscounty of the same style was created foi 
Walter Devereux, who was descended from 
Eleanor, daughter of the last earl of the 
Bohun family Walter s son was made Eail 
of Essex (1572), but in the next generation, 
Robeit, the famous Earl of Essex, was at- 
tamted and beheaded (1601) His son, 
Robert, was restored in blood and honom'S m 
1603, but died childless in 1646, when the 
viscounty of Herefoid devolved upon his 
cousin, bir Walter Deveieux, in whose issue 
it still remams 

Hereford, Humphrey db Bohln, 10th 
EarIi of {d 1297), Lord High Constable of 
England, succeeded to his grandfather’s title 
and estates m the year 1275 His father had 
been a supporter of Simon de Montfort, and 
the son mherited the traditions of the baro- 
nial party This Earl of Hereford is chiefly 
remarkable for having headed the opposition 
to Edward I ’s demands m 1297, and refused 
to serve the king abroad It wns in vain 
that Edward threatened or prayed, the earl 
and his fellow-baron, Bigod, stood their 
ground, and when the Council broke up 
raised a force of fifteen hundred cavalry to 
prevent the king from seimng the wool or 
collecting money This contest led to the 
enactment of the statute Be Tallagio non 
concedendo Dr btuhhs considers that Here- 
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fold’s conduct on this occasion was not die 
tated hy any strongly disinterested motive, 
hut actuated by revenge for his imprison- 
ment in 1292 

Hereford, Humphrey de Bohun, 11th 
Earl op {d 1321), was the son of the 
tenth earl, and married Ehzabeth, the se\ enth 
daughter of Edward I He inherited some 
thing of the spirit of his father, and was 
one of the Ordainers in 1310 Eight years 
later he was appomted one of the four earls 
in the permanent Council of 1318 In 1321 
he was forbidden to attend a meetmg of the 
aggrieved lords, at which he meditated ex- 
posing his wrongs His great cause of com- 
plaint was the power of the Despencers, who 
were threatening his influence on the Welsh 
Marches In the same year he was the chief 
prosecutor of the Despencers m Parliament, 
and was formally pardoned for the part he 
took m these proceedings Hext year he 
was slam at the battle of Boroughbridge 
(1322) 

Heresy, Legislation concerning Ac- 
cording to the canon law, heresy was a 
subject of ecclesiastical discipline The sus- 
pected heretic was summoned before the 
bishop’s court, was examined concermng his 
opimons, and was required to submit to the 
parental jurisdiction of his ecclesiastical 
father If convicted, he submitted, did 
penance, corsfessed his errors, and amended 
his wa>s The common law, m earlj times, 
took cogmsance of heresy, but probablj onl\ 
m the case of those who were contumacious 
to their bishop, or relapsed after subimssion 
Heresy was a subject of mquest at the 
sheriffs’ toum, and the pmnshment of avov-ed 
unbelief was bummg But in early tunes 
there were very few cases of heresy, and it 
did not cause any serious trouble till the nse 
of Lollardy In the Assize of Clarendon 
heresy is noted, but heretics are treated with 
a leniency contrasting strongly with the 
legislation of later times The Lollard 
preachers refused to obey the citations of the 
bishops summoning them to answer for their 
opimons In 1382 a statute was passed enact- 
ing that commissions should be directed to the 
sheriffs to arrest persons certifieds by the bishops 
to be heretics, and to keep them in prison 
until they satisfied the Church Archbishop 
Courtenay drew up a senes of fourteen pio- 
positions which were condemned as heretical 
The king, by royal letter, empowered the bishops 
to imprison all who mamtained the condemned 
piopositions The chief LoUard teachers in 
Oxford were tned, and made submission 
But in the Paihament of 1383 the Commons 
petitioned against the statute as not having 
received their consent Though the statute 
was not repealed, no further proceedings were 
taken under it, though in 1391 Archbishop 
Arundel proceeded under the rojal letters of 
1382 


The spread of Lollardy was, howe-vei, a 
source of political as well as ecclesiastical 
discontent, and in 1401 a seveiely iepiessi\e 
statute was passed, De J3iceiet%co Comlmendo (2 
Hem> IV , c 15) Bj this Act the bishop 
was empoweied to anest and impiison a 
heretic, he was bound to try him within thiee 
months , he had powei to impiison oi fine him, 
if he were convicted , if he refused to ahjuie, 
he was to he given o\er to the sheiiff and 
puhhcly burned Durmg the session in which 
this Act was passed, a Lollaid teacher, Wil- 
liam Sawtie, was binned b> the Ling’s writ 
Even the powei s given by this statute weie not 
found su&cient, and in 1406 the Commons 
petitioned the king to enact that all ofliceis 
of the crown should make inquest foi heretics 
and present them foi trial bcfoie Pailiament 
Though the long gave his consent, nothing 
was done, possiblj the aichhishop objected 
to tbe confusion of spnitual and seculai 
jurisdictions But the principle contained, in 
this petition was turned mto a statute by 
Henry Y m 1414 This statute expanded 
the law of 1401, and piovided fuither that all 
justices should inquire aftei heretics, and 
deliver them to the oidinanes to he tried by 
the spiritual couit Heiesy was now made 
an offence against the common law , and the 
secular arm was not merelv used to suppoit 
the spiritual power, hut had the dut> of 
imtiating proceedings against offenders This 
statute seems to ha\e been sufficient to sup- 
press LoUardj The numhei of tiials, how 
ever, under all these statutes was not 
numeious, and the executions were few 
With the outbieak of the Beformation 
movement, heiesy again became a crime, and 
the use of the old statutes was revi's ed The 
executions for opinion duiing the sixteenth 
century were cairied out by -v irtue of them^ 
and the legislation of that period was con- 
cerned lather with detei mining what was 
heresy than how heretics were to be tried and 
punished By a statute of 1633 offences 
against the see of Rome were declared not 
to he heresy In 1539 the Bill of the Six 
Articles declaied what opmions were here- 
tical We need not follow the ‘vaiiations in 
this definition during the two succeeding 
reigns On the accession of Elizabeth m 
loo9, former statutes were repealed Heresy^ 
as a simple offence was \’isited by spiiitual 
pimishment in a spiritual couit, contuma- 
cious or relapsed heietics, after conviction by^^ 
a piovmcial synod, were handed over to the 
secular arm to he burned At the same time 
heresy was defined to be such opimons as 
were contrary to (1) canomcal scnptuie, (2) 
the four general councils, (3) future declaia- 
tions of Parhament with the assent of Con- 
vocation Still Anabaptists were burnt 
under Ehzabeth, and Arians under James I 
The punishment of death for heresy was 
abolished under Charles II in 1677, and the 
heretic was subject only to ecclesiastical 
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correction “ pro salute animae ” An Act o± 
1698 made apostaoy or denial of Christianity 
an offence bable to imprisonment 

Stubbs Const Hist vol lu Hepoi t of Ecde 
sicLstical Courts Commission Appeixdis: Black 
stone. Commentaries j 

Heretoga (lit , the army leader) was 
the Anglo-Saxon title given originally to 
the commandei of the aimy, hut in later 
times it seems (like its Latin equi-valent 
“ dux ’^) to have become hereditai^, and was 
sometimes used sj nonymouslj with the titles 
of ‘‘ealdorman” and “earl” Heretoga is 
the word used in the Anglo Saxon Ch onicle 
to describe Hengest and Horsa whereas 
Cerdic and Cjmrio aie called “ ealdormen ” 

See Anglo Saxon Chi onicU in the Rolls Series 
vol 1 pp 21 and 24 

Hereward ei7 ca 1073), called the 
Wake, was the son of Leofiic, Lord of 
Bou!Rie, in Lincolnshire He seems to have 
fled from the counti> foi some time after the 
Conquest, but had returned and was in pos- 
session of the Isle of El> in 1070 Eound him 
were soon gathered the bravest and most reso- 
lute of the English outlaws, Bishop Ethelwme, 
of Burhairi, biward, and even Earl Morcar 
Horeward’s fiist recorded exploit was the 
plunder of the monastery at El>, which had 
just receued a new Norman abbot, Turold, 
from Mgdmesbury The fame of his courage 
was now spread abroad, and we read of an 
unsuccessful efloit made bj the men of Berk- 
shire to join his camp Wilham theie- 
fore determined to crush, in peison, a 
lebellion which was assuming such laige pro- 
portions Fixing his head-quarters at Cam- 
bridge, he commenced a regular siege, and 
forced the greater pait of the defenders to 
jueld (1071), but Hereward with a few fol- 
loweis broke through the enemies’ ranks and 
escaped Legend asserted that he long con- 
tinued his predatory incursions against the 
monastery of Ely, and that he was in later 
times reconciled to William by the offices of 
his wife JElfthryth According to Geo&ey 
(jraimar, Wilham took him o-ver to help in 
the reduction of Marne when that pro^unce 
revolted m 1073 

Freeman, Norman Conquest vol iv 

Henot (a word den-v ed from the 
Anglo-Saxon Here-geat, war gear) was the 
right of the lord on the death of his tenant to 
seize either the best beast or the best chattel 
of which the tenant is possessed at the time 
of his death It originated from the fact 
that the loid used to lend his vassal horse 
and armour for hfe, which on the tenant’s 
death reverted to the lord The custom is b> 
some held to have been introduced into Eng- 
land by the Banes, and continues down to the 
present da> on cop>hold land, though either 
the lord or the tenant can compel the extin- 
guishment of the right Heiiot diflers fxom 


Behef, as it is paid out of the estate of the last 
tenant, not b> the heir 

Hermitage Castle, m Roxburghshire, 
is the place where Sir Alexander Ramsay 
was starved to death by the Knight of 
Liddesdale (1342) In Jan , 1347, it was 
taken by the English In later jeais it 
passed from the hands of the Douglases to 
the Eail of Bothwell, who was visited there 
bj- Queen Mary, after he had been wounded 
in a border fray, lo61 

Hemes, John Maxwell, Loud (d 
1683), though at fiist an adherent of the 
Lords of Congregation, became a supporter 
of Maij Queen of Scots, whom he vamed 
in solemn terms against mairj mg BothwelL 
On the queen’s escape fiom Lochle’ven, 
Hemes joined her at Hamilton, and, m com- 
pany with Lord Fleming, was sent as her am- 
bassador to Ehzabeth, and subsequently acted 
as one of her commissioners at the inquiry of 
York He was accused of aidmg the Hamil- 
tons agamst the Regent Murray, but obtamed 
an mdemnity Lord Hernes was a subtle 
diplomatist, and no mean nval to such men as 
Lething^on and Cecil 

Hemngs, The Battle op (Feb 12, 
1429), was fought near Rouvrai between 
the English and the French The English 
had been besieging the town of Orleans 
since the summer of the jear 1428, and Sir 
John Fastolf was commissioned to conduct a 
convoy of proi^asions for the use of the 
English army The French made an effort 
to pre\ent its arrival at the besiegeis’ camp, 
and attacked Sir John, who had only 1,700 
men under him, with verj superior numbers 
Sir John, howe\ er, entrenched his men 
behind the waggons, and succeeded m rout- 
ing the enemy, finishmg their confusion by 
ordering a charge when he perceived that 
his opponents were disorganised This 
success seemed to have rendered the fall of 
Orleans almost unavoidable , and, indeed, 
the town must soon have surrendered had it 
not been for the appearance of Joan of Arc 
The Battle of Herrmgs was so named from 
the fact that a large part of the provisions 
con\o>ed by the Enghsh troops consisted of 
salted fish for the use of the besiegers 

Hertford was a place of considerable im- 
portance under the Anglo Saxon kings An 
ecclesiastical sj nod was held there as early as 
the y ear 673 It was the site of one of the 
numerous castles founded by Edward the 
Elder in the first decade of the tenth centur> 
The castle was reconstructed and fortified 
after the Norman Conquest It held out for 
Henry III in the rebellion of the barons, and 
was captured by Louis the Dauphin, Dec, 
1216 The castle and earldom of Hertford 
were conferred on John of Gaunt in 1345 

Heirfcford, Edwahd Seymolk, 2m> Earl 
OP (d 1621), was the son of the Duke of 
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Somerset, Protector of England On the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth, the earldom was revived 
in his favour (loo9) Shortly aftei wards 
(1561) Hertford was imprisoned m the Tower 
and fined £15,000 for having secretly mairied 
Hady Catherine Grey, who was regarded 
"by Elizabeth as a possible dangerous n%al 
Archbishop Parker declaied their union 
illegal, and the issue illegitimate Heitford 
underwent a long imprisonment, and con- 
tinued in obscurity duiing Elizabeth’s reign 
He was afterwards married agam, and hved 
to extreme old age 


Hervey, John, Lonn (5 1696, d 1743), 
succeeded to the peerage on the death of his 
brother in 1723 During the greater part of 
bis career he was a supporter of Sir Kobeit 
Walpole In 1731 he fought a duel with 
Pulteney, on account of a hbel against himself 
which Pulteney refused to disavow Both com- 
batants were slightly wounded In 1740 he 
was appointed Lord Privy Seal against the 
wish of the Duke of Newcastle, and we find 
him subseq^uently intriguing with Pulteney 
and Chesterfield against Sir Eobert Walpole 
In 1743 he distmguished himself by a speech 
against the Gin Act Lord Hervey left be- 
hind him certain memoirs of his own time, 
which form a most valuable addition to the 
history of the period of which they treat 
He had the misfortune to offend Pope, who 
1ms handed his name down to posteritv under 
t«l pseudonym of Sporus in the JPiologue to 
the Sattres 


beard Hervey s Memoi'i s of the Reign of Geot ge JJ 
werefiret published by Mr J W CrokeriiilS48 

‘ Hexbaosi, m Northumberland, was the 
of a great abbey founded by Wilfnd in 
1^4 Four or fire years later he instituted it 
^bii^opnc In 875, however, the town and 
4bb^ were sacked and burned by the North- 
, and m 883 the diocese was annexed to 


Hesdiam^ The Battle or (May 15, 
1404), was fought durmg the Wars of 
#ie pKJses soon ^er the battle of Hedgelay 
Jdoor, by Montague against Somerset and the 
^xemnant of the Lancastnans The latter were 
t"l^31y defeated and Somerset slam Henry 
I V found a refuge m Lancashire, while Mar- 
garet and her son fied to Flanders 

Hexbam, John oe (Jl twelfth century), 
Wastihe author of the Continuation to the History 
Simeon ofJDw ham This contmuation extends 
JBrom 1130 to 1154, and is, for the most part, a 
pbere compilation From the year 1139 to the 
j^d it IS, however, much fuller, and is speciaJOly 
^l^uable for Northern transactions, though it 
M not bee from chronological errors It 
%ems to have been compiled to'wards the 
j of the twelfth century John was Prior 
Heisbam, but be;^ond tbis fact nothicg 
i to be known of his hfe 
John of Hexham s Coniinuabton is published 
mTwysden s Decern JScrtpfojes 


Heylin, Peter {h 1600, d 1662), was 
educated at Oxford, and recommended h> 
Laud for the office of chaplain to the king 
During the Civil War he was stiipped of hib 
property and forced to hide himself In 
his retirement he devoted himself to litera- 
ture , and on the Eestoration he was restored 
to his benefices Dr Heylin’s chief his- 
toiical woik is entitled Cyptianus Angh- 
canus a Hisfoiy of the Life and Death of 
Ai Mishop Laud This is very valuable foi 
the account it gives us of Laud and of 
the ecclesiastical events of the time Dr 
Heyhn was also the author of A SJm t View of 
the Life of Ghailes JT, A Histoiy of Tithes, A 
History of the Freshytenans, A History of the 
Reformation in England, A History of the Sab- 
bath, and A Help to English Histoiy, re- 
published m 1773 

Hicks-Beacb, Sir Michael Edvard 
(1837), was Parhamentary Secretary to the 
roor Law Board bom February till DeSem- 
bei, 1868 In February, 1874, Sir M Hicks- 
Beach took office under IMr Disiaeh as Chief 
Secretary for Ireland 

Hidage was a tax ancientlj- paid to the 
kmg for every hide of land Bracton reckons 
it with carucage as an extraordinary 
imposition, and not as a regular service or 
custom Under Ethelred the Unready (994) 
the land was taxed by hides at the time of 
the Danish invasion, eight hides f umishing a 
man m full armour, and ever> three hundred 
hides a ship [Hide ] 

Hide, The, was originallv the extent 
of land allotted for the support of one 
family The size of the hide is a ques 
tion which has given rise to the most 
various conjectures Kemble has assigned it 
thirty-three acres, whereas Grimm gives the 
coiresponding German huda, from thirty to 
forty acres. But m later times the hide wab 
reckoned at 120 acres Dr Stubbs has sug 
gested that the different sizes assigned to the 
hide may be due to a confusion between a 
man’s share in each one of four common 
fields and in the total, which would, of course, 
vary bom one to four, or bom 30 acres to 
120 , hut he adds the warning that this i«! 
not by any means a full explanation, and 
that regard mast be had to local custom 
Under Norman and Plantagenet rule, when 
division mto knights’ fees seem to have 
become more and more paramount, it is 
difficult to discover that they bore any fixed 
proportion to the hide In the Liber Nigei 

Scaccai lo, the size of the knight’s fee vanes 
from two and a half hides to six hides Other 
authorities have reckoned it as equivalent to 
eight, hut probably it bore no direct relation 
to the extent of land, but rather to its value 
In Anglo Saxon times the hide was used as a 
unit for rating and for estimation of a man’s 
social and political standing The freeman 
with five hides and a hurh-geat seat ranked 



as a tiiegii , tiie freeman with forty hides as 
an eorl 

Didlogus de Scdcca/fio in Select CJitzHeTs Stubbs, 
Const Hist Kemble Saions tn Lngland 

Higden, Ealph (d 1364), a monk of St 
Werbuigh’s, Chester, was the author of a 
work entitled Fol^cht onicon, a universal 
history and geography, divided into seven 
books It IS of no great value as an original 
authority, but as Mr Gairdner sajs, “ its real 
interest lies in the view it affords of the 
historical, geographical, and scientific know 
ledge of the age in which it appeared It 
was tianslated into English by John Trevisa, 
vicar of Berkeley, in Edward IV s reign, 
ind was one of the earliest works issued by 
Caxton (1480) Two years later the same 
printer brought out an edition of Trevisa’s 
translation 

The Poly chi omcon has been published m the 
Bolls Senes with Trevisa s translation 

Kl^Ii Clmrcll This term first appears 
about 1703 to designate that party in Eng 
land vhich demanded the strict enforcement 
of the laws against Dissenters, and the passing 
of such additional measures as the OocasionM 
Conformity Bill , it was, in fact, practically 
synon 3 nnous with Tory In more modem 
times, however, it is only used to denote those 
members of the Church of England who hold 
ceitain doctrines, and the name has by analogy 
been given to the party asbociated with similar 
doctrines in the seventeenth century Under 
Ehzabeth the majority of the bishops, and of 
tho more zealous clergy, were Calvinist in 
theology Episcopacy was defended as a 
matter of expediency, conformity was only 
enforced for the sake of order, and because it 
was part of the established law But towards 
the end of the reign, a party arose among the 
younger clergy, who “met Cahmism by the 
assertion of its inconsistency with the ancient 
doctrine and constitution of the primitive 
Church, and the claim of a di\ine nght for 
the Presby teiian pohty by claiming a divme 
right for Episcopacy They asserted against 
the mdmdualism of the Puritan theology and 
worship, the reahty of sacramental grace, of 
the power of absolution, of the authoritative 
ntual of the Church ” (Dr Barry ) Of this 
school the most important writer was Bishop 
Andrewes (1666 — 1626), the most active prac 
tical leader. Laud (1573 — 1645) It did not 
oecome prominent till the later years of 
James I That king, though a firm supporter 
of Episcopacy, and of the estabhshed ecclesi- 
astical system, was of distinctly Calvinist 
sympathies But his love of order tended to 
make him favour the growing party , and in 
1616, Laud, its leader at Oxford, was ap 
pointed to the deanery of Gloucester, to put 
an end to the irregularities in the cathedral 
worship, which the Calvinist bishop of that 
see had allowed He at once caused the 
communion table to be removed from the 


middle of the choir to the east end of the 
chancel, and placed “ altarwise ” But his 
example was not largely’- followed , and it was 
not till 1622 that Laud gamed much pohtical 
power In that year he had taken part m a 
discussion with the Jesuit Fisher, on the 
relative claims of the Enghsh and Eoman 
Churches, in Older to pre-vent if possible the 
conversion to Eome of Buckmgham’s mother 
His ability then secured for him considerable 
influence over Buckingham, and access to 
Pnnee Charles, to whom, upon his accession, 
he became chief ad\iser in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters The new teachmg rapidly spiead, in 
its protest against the dogmatic definitions of 
Calvinism on predestmation, it resembled, and 
was doubtless influenced by , the Armimanism 
of Holland, so that, m spite of their pro- 
tests, the term Armmian was geneiaHy ap- 
phed to the members of the party In 1624 
a reply by one of them (Montague) to a 
Eoman Catholic pamphlet, wherem he had 
demed that the popular Calvmist doctrines 
were the creed of the Church of England, 
called forth a lemonstrance from the Com 
mons Montague, however, gamed the king’s 
sympathy, and wrote a second book, Appello 
to explain the same pnneiples The 
moiement represented by Montague was, 
however, almost entirely a learned movement, 
it had little hold upon the country gentry or 
town tradeis, and irntated them by exalting 
the royal prerogative In 1625 the Commons 
attacked the second book, and Montague ms 
committed for a short time to the custody of 
the Sergeant But Charles was now kmg, 
and Laud was supreme in Church matters 
Laud was requested to draw up a list of or- 
thodox and Puntan clergy, that preferment 
might be reserved for the former, and m 
1628 Montague became Bishop of C^chester, 
and Laud himself Bishop of London In the 
previous year, Dr Oozins had prepared for 
the use of the queen’s attendants a book of 
devotions, which gave to the new teachmg an 
expression startlmg to the ordinary English- 
man of the time , and the declaration prefixed 
to the Articles in 1629, which was intended 
to put an end to controversy, still further 
annoyed the Puntan clergv In the Parlia- 
ment of 1628 — 29 the storm broke, and one of 
the celebrated three resolutions of 1629 was 
to the efi:ect that “ whosoever shall bnng in 
mnovation m religion, or seek to extend 
Popery or Armimanism, shall be reputed a 
capital enemy to this kingdom and the com 
monwealth ” Undeterred by this expression 
of national feelmg. Laud, now archbishop, 
revived m 1634 the disused right of metro- 
pohticol visitation, and everywhere caused 
the communion talile to be removed to the 
east end, fortified by a decision of the kmg 
in Privy Council, which was of more than 
doubtful legality Laud’s action aroused 
bitter opposition among the clergy , and was 
one of the mam causes of the Civd War 
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*1116 Act of Uniformity of 1662 almost 
completely removed from the English Church 
the Puritan, element , at the same time the 
country gentry rallied round the Church, and 
Anglo-Catholic teaching no longer met with 
the opposition it had encountered m the first 
half of the century But as the Church had 
identified itself with the doctrine of passi\e 
obedience, it was with great reluctance that 
the main body of Kihe clerg> took the oath to 
Wilham III , eight bishops and 400 clergy 
preferred to suffer deprivation, and created 
the nonjuring schism. But though the 
Church was thus weakened, legitimist feeling, 
associated with the doctrine of non-resistance, 
revived under Anne, who was known to 
favour the Tories and the claims of her 
brother, the Old Pretender A bitter warfare 
of words began between High and Low 
Church, the latter term meanmg the Whig 
clergy, most of them Latitudinarian, with a 
few Calvimsts Swift declares, ^^our State 
parties, the more to mflame their passions, 
have mixed religious and civil animosities 
together, borrowing both their appellations 
from the Church, with the addition of ‘High ’ 
and ‘ Low, how little soever the disputes 
relate to these terms ’ The tide quicklj rose , 
in 170o Hoadley, preaching against the doc- 
trme of passive obedience, was condemned by 
the Lower House of Convocation, and in 
1710, the impeachment of Sacheverell, for his 
sermon on non-resistance, brought about the 
Victory of the Tory — t e , the High Church 
party Their penod of power (1710 — 14) 
was marked by the passing of the Occasional 
Conformity and Sclusm Acts, by the buildmg 
of fifty new churches in London, and by the 
temporary withdrawal of the Eegium Donum 
from the Irish Presbyterians But the poh- 
tical ill-success of Tories and Jacobites re- 
acted on the Church, and when Convocation 
was prorogued m 1717, and not again allowed 
to meet, th© clergy were unable to create any 
popular movement in their favour Durmg 
the earlier part of the eighteenth century, 
the majority of the bishops were Whig and 
Low — i e , Latitudmanan, while the mass of 
the clergy were Tory and High But the old 
doctrmil questions ceased to be discussed, 
popular preaching concerned itself with mo 
rahty, and theological controversy touched 
rather the foundation of Christianity than 
its superstrucbare Soon after the beginning 
of George III ^s reign, however, the Puntan 
remnant in the Church were roused to fresh 
life by the Wesleyan movement, and by the 
beginning of the next century, the Evange 
Iical party had gained a preponderating m- 
fluence in the Engli^ Church 

It was under these circumstances that the 
Tractarian movement began at Oiiord m 
1833 It was thought hy several that the 
only way to meet the ecclesiastical changes 
threatened bv the Whigs (it was the year of 
the suppression of ten Irish bishopries) was 


to fall back on tbe teaching of the seventeenth 
century English divines The “ real founder ” 
of this party, accordmg to Dr Blunt (see 
article on High Church in Diet of Sects and 
Schools of Ihoiight) was Hugh James Bose 
who was soon-jomedby John Henry Newman, 
John Keble, Edwaid Boiuerie Pusey, Hurrell 
Froude, William Palmer, and Isaac Williams 
These commenced the senes of Tracts for the 
Times, which brought about a rapid increase 
of their numbers, and excited the fiercest 
opposition In 1841, the Remonstrance oj^ 
Four Tutors (including A C Tait, afterwards 
archbishop) led to the condemnation by the 
Hebdomadal Council of Newman s Tract No 
90 Four y ears latei Mr Ward was censured 
for a treatise by Convocation, though the 
proctors prevented Newman’s name being in- 
cluded In 1845 Newman lomed tbe Eoman 
Church In spite of this and other secessions, 
the party continued to spread In the Denison 
case (1856) a sentence of deprivation pro- 
nounced by Archbishop Sumner upon a ^cler- 
gyunan for certain teaching as to the Eucharist, 
was reversed by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, though on technical grounds 
and m the Bennett case (1872), high sacra- 
mental teaching was distinctly declared per- 
missible The revival of Anglo Catholic 
doctrine had been accompanied by a renewed 
interest in archdcology, and by improved 
ecclesiastical architecture, under the influence 
of Pugm and Scott In recent years also, a 
group of “ Eitualists ” has arisen among the 
younger clergy, who desire the restoration of 
many pre Elizabethan usages , the disputes 
to which this has giv en rise have led to pro- 
longed litigation, which the Public Woisbip 
Eegulation Act of 1874 was in vain passed 
to prevent [Chcuch op ENGnA^D] 

Far the best account of tbe seventeenth een 
tury movement will be found in Gardiner JETvst 
iPng 160S — X642 See also Blunt, Reformation 
of Church of England ii Cburcb on Andreues 
in Masta $ in Eng Theology Mozley on Laud, 
in his Essays Tbe most cbaractenstic writings 
of tbe time are Montague Appelh Ccesarem 
(1625) Frynne, Survey of Mi Cozins his co en 
%ng devotions (1628) Heylm Coal fiom the Altai 
replied to in Williams, Holy Table Name and 
Thing (r637) Laud Diary Fryime Cantei hury s 
Doom (1646) For tbe eighteenth century see 
Macaulay, Leoky, and Abbey and Overton 
Eng Church of Eighteenth Century For tbe 
nineteenth, J A Froude The Oxfoi d Countei 
Reformation m Shoit Studies 4 ser Ti acts for 
the Times (1833—1841) Palmer, Naiiative of 
Events (1843) Ward Ideal of a Christian Church 
(1844) Newman Apologia (1864) Coleridge, 
Memoir of Keble (1869) , Asbwell and Wilber 
force Lufe of Bishop Wilbeiforce Motley 
Reminiscences of Onel Stanley Essays on Chw oh 
and State J A] 

HighCourt of Justice [Chab-lesI , 
Ebbellion, The Great ] 

Higli Coiirt of Justice, The (Ireland), 
was established m 1652 at Kilkeimy, from 
which place it went on circuit It was in- 
tended that it should try all Catholics who 
had shed Protestant blood, otherwise than m 
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open battle, since 1641 Donellan, a native, 
was president, Keynolds and Cook were bis 
assessors Altogether some 200 persons were 
convicted, among them Sir Phehm O’Neil 

High Treason [Tkeason ] 

Highlands, The, op ^cotlaih), in a 
stnctly geographical sense, seem to commence 
in the south near Loch Lomond, and thence to 
be separated from the Lowlands by the great 
vallej of Strathmore But, from an historical 
point of view the word must be considered to 
embrace the Celtic speakmg part of Scotland 
In the eighth century there appear to have 
been seven provinces, each of which was ruled 
over by its own r^, or king, who had a sub- 
king dependent on him The names of these 
provinces (with the sub-provinces also), so far 
as can now be ascertamed, were (1) Angus 
and Meams, (2) Athole and Gowne, (3) Strath- 
earn and Menteith, (4) Fife, (o) Mar and 
Buchan, (6) Moray and Boss, (7) Caithness 
The^four first of these seven provinces, 
according to Mr Skene, formed the kmgdom 
of the Southern Scots, and the town of 
Scone was the chief seat of the Pictish 
kingdom, and of the df or head-king, of 
all these four provmces, with possibly some 
authority over the northern three also 
Under the kings of AJban and of Scotia (889 — 
1092), we have still seven provinces bearing 
more or less relation to tiie earlier seven, but 
apparently more regulated by the great 
natural features of the country than was the 
case in earher times At this period these 
great provinces are no longer ruled by kings 
and sub kmgs, but each has its own mor- 
maer, or great steward, though the Mormaer 
of Moray is still sometimes staled by his 
old title n Meanwhile, in the extreme 
north, Harold Harfagr had, about the jear 
889, given the Orkneys to Jarl Sigurd to be 
held subject to the King of Norway , and the 
new jarl seems to have overrun Caithness 
and Moray and Boss Moray and Boss seem 
stiH to have preser\ ed their native mormaer 
or rt , but Caithness apparently passed over 
to Norse rule entirely By about the year 
969, the Earls of Orkney had conquered all 
the country north of the Spey, and would 
probably have acknowledged the King of 
Norway as their overlord, if anyone But 
when Sigurd of Orkney was slain at the 
battle of Clontarf (1014)— the great battle 
between the Celtic and the Norse races — ^while 
the Orkney Isles passed to his elder sons, 
to be held of the King of Norway, we read 
that his younger son, Thorfinn, was sent to 
Malcolm’s court, and there invested with the 
larldoms of Caithness and Sutherland But 
Moray and Boss now fell o& from both Norse 
and Scotch dependency, and were ruled by 
their own ri, Finleikr In 1031 we read 
jn the j^ngh-Saxon Chroni€l$ that Malcolm, 
King of Scotland, became the man of 
Canute , and likewise two other kings, 


Maelbaethe and lehmarc This Maelbaethe, 
or Macbeth, has been identified with Macbeth 
the son of Fmleikr, Bi of Moray, wlnle 
lehmarc is considered to have been the Bi of 
Argyle B> the time of Duncan’s accession 
(1034) Thorfinn had waited the Orkneys to 
nis ongmal jarldom of Caithness, and the 
Scotch king attempted to confer the latter 
province on his nephew Moddon, and even 
went so far as to support his right b> arms 
It was on this occasion that Macbeth, the 
Mormaer or Bi of Caithness, deserted, and 
perhaps murdered the Scotch kmg (1040) 
Scotland was now divided between Thorfinn 
and Macbeth It was probably on the 
death of Thorfinn (oi^ca 10o7) that Dun 
can’s son, Malcolm Canmore, was able to 
dnve back Macbeth About the same time 
the other earldoms of Thorfinn, with the 
exception of Caithness, seem to have been 
recovered by their native mormaers or kings, 
subject probably to vague claims on the part 
of Malcolm as ardn It is during the years 
1107 and 1124, when Malcolm’s son Alexander 
was reignmg over the Celtic part of Scotland 
north of the Forth, that we come across the 
first mention of the seven earls — ^four of 
whom certamlj^, and probably all seven, 
represented the old mormaers who, having 
lost their original title of n, were now 
changing their later one for the Latin comfs 
The Counts of Athole, Stratheam, Mar, and 
Buchan, b> their terntonal designations pomt 
bank clearly to the earlier Celtic ri, ahd 
mdeed can be fitfully traced backwards across 
the intervening centuries under the middle 
designation of mormaer , as, for example, in 
the Mormaer of Mar, who was present at the 
battle of Clontarf During the reign of David 
I (1124 — 1153) Moray, which rose m rebellion 
under its mormaer, Angus, was far more 
firmly than ever united to the Scotch crowm, 
and its people seem to have formed a division 
by themselves at the Battle of the Standard 
But, though the native rulers of Moray may 
have come to an end with Angus, the district 
rose m rebellion once more during the reign 
of David’s grandson Malcolm (1153 — 1165) 
In 1160, after the revolt of the six earls, 
Malcolm is said to have removed the men of 
Moray from their own seats, and ^‘installed 
therein his own peaceful people ” Boss was 
thoroughly subdued by William the Lion m 
1179, though an attempt was made a few 
j ears later to separate the districts north of 
the Tay from the rest of Scotland by settmg 
up a new king, who combined m his own 
person Norse blood with that of Malcolm 
Canmore After the suppression of this 
insurrection (1187) WiBiam forced Harold, 
Earl of Orkney and Caithness, to acknow- 
ledge his dependence on the Scottish king 
as regards the half of the latter province 
by the payment of 2,000 merks (1202) , while 
Sutherland, the other half, ultimately became 
an earldom in the family of De Moravia, cw ca 
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1230 On the death of the last Norwegian 
Earl of Caithness, in 1231, his lands were 
divided between the last mentioned family 
and that of the Earl of Angus Lasth , about 
the year 1222, the sole remaining Celtic 
province of Aigyle seems to have submitted 
to Alexander II But, though the whole 
county was now nominally sub]ect to one 
king, et there was a broad line ot demarca- 
tion between that part of Scotland which had 
become thoroughl} feudalised, and had been 
so long subject to the head king at Scone or 
Edinburgh, and the Oeltic-speaking distncts 
ot the north and west In 1411, Donald, 
Lord of the Isles, who claimed the earldom 
of Moray, was defeated b^ the Earl of Mar 
it the great battle of Harlaw, which seems 
to have finall;^ checked the dangers threatened 
b> the growth of this Celtic and Highland 
power Piom this time onwaids the in- 
cursions of the Highlandeis on the Lowlands 
weie limited to occasional plundering raids 
Till the eighteenth century the Highland 
districts remained a pioinnce inhabited by an 
alien and semi-baibarous people , and though 
nonunally part of the kingdom of Scotland, 
it was m fact ruled b;^ the various tribal chiefs 
under their own laws and customs In the 
wars of the seventeenth centurj , the High- 
landers weie easily enlisted on the side of the 
Stuarts agamst the Covenanteis, and the^ 
made the last stand both under Montrose and 
Pundee After the suppression of the le- 
Wlion of 1715, a deteimmed attempt was 
made to break up the tribal organisation An 
Act was passed (1724) ordering the High 
landers to be disarmed, and the disarmament 
was effected by General Wade (1725) The 
same officer also completed between 1726 and 
1737, the great military roads through the 
Highlands, by means of which, together with 
a cham of fortified military posts, a vigorous 
police was established and plundering stopped 
A happ'> isdea was conceived of utihsing the 
mihtej instmcts of the Highlanders for the 
service of the country, and regiments of 
Highland troops were embodied in the 
le^Iar armj [Black Watch] In 1746, the 
national dress was prohibited in the High- 
lands ty -^ct of Pai Lament (19 Geo II , c 39, 
repealed 22 Geo III, ® 63) Under the 
influence of. these measuies, the Highlands 
gradually became as peaceable and ordeily as 
the rest of Scteind, and bj the beginning of 
the pr^ent centurj little was left to maik 
their distmctiie character except the sur- 
vival in man> distn^is of the n^ive language 

Skene Celtic Scotland J H Burton Hist 
of Scotland E W Eokertson Scotland undei 
Aej JEarlyKings Macaulay Ehst of JSngland 
Lecky Hist of JSngland %n the J^gUeenth 
Contuiy [T A A] 

grllj EowLAi^n, 1 st Loud (5 1772 d 
1842), a son of Sir John Hill, a ^iropshire 
baronet, was educated at Rugby, and at six 
teen entered the army He was sent as 


secretaij^ of a diplomatic mission to Genoa, 
whence he proceeded to Toulon, and acted 
during the siege as aide-de-camp to Loid 
Mulgrave, and afterwards to bir David Dundas 
He was wounded, and, returning to England, 
was soon promoted to be Ik utenant-colonel 
of the 90th, with which he went to Egypt 
In the battle of Alcxandiia he was severely 
wounded In 1805 he became a majoi- 
general, and was despatched to the Peninsula 
on the first outbieik of wai He scived at 
Rolica and Vimieio, and at Coiunna com- 
manded Sir John Moore’s reser\e In 1811 
he succeeded to the command of General 
Paget’s corps, and continued to be one of 
Wellington’s most trustworthy officers He 
was present in high command at nearly all 
the battles of the war, and always acquitted 
himself wen on the man^v occasions on which 
Wellington entrusted him with a separate 
command After his success at Almarez, 
where he destroy ed the enemy ’s works alter a 
most desperate resistance, he was raised to the 
peerage (May, 1814) He afterwards ser\ ed 
at Waterloo, and was personally thanked 
by Wellington for his seriices theie and 
elsewhere, and was second in command of the 
army of occupation in Fiance in 1815 He 
was appointed commander in-chief in 1828 
He was a bra'ie and able soldier, beloved, 
and entirely trusted by his men, to whom 
his relations are best undoi stood by the 
nickname which they gave him of “Daddy 
Hill” 

Alison History of Huroye Sir "W Napier, 
Pemimilai Wai 

Hill, Sir Rowland (5 1795, 1879), was 

bom at Kidderminster In early life he 
was a schoolmaster His attention had been 
directed to the question of Australian coloni- 
sation, and, as secretary to Gilbert Wakefield’s 
scheme for settling that country^ he wrote a 
pamphlet on JHome Colonies It was in 1837 
that he issued his paper on The Tostage Sys- 
tem By a careful senes of in\ estiga+ions 
and calculations, he had arrived at the con 
elusion that, as the chief expenses of letter 
carry ing were not in the carnage itself, but in 
the distribution of the letters, the distance 
might be disregarded, and a umfoim charge 
made for the com ey ance of all home letters 
to any distance He also showed how the 
almost nominal charge of one penny for every 
half ounce w ould, in ^ lew of the great increase 
m correspondence likely to ensue on such a 
reduction of cost, yneld an ample jiiofit on the 
transaction , and, at the same time, he sug- 
gested the use of postage-st-imps Despite 
the opposition ofirered to so entnety novel a 
scheme, a committee was appointed by the 
House of Commons to imestigate the ques- 
tion (1838) , and when Rowl ind Hill’s pro- 
posals received its approbation, a bill was at 
once brought m for cairimg out the new 
project (1839) On Jan 10, 1840, the penny 
rate was inaugurated Rowland Hill was 
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appointed to an office in tho Treasury, foi the 
purpose of superintending the execution of 
his reforms, but had to retire in 1841, -when 
the Liberals went out of office In 1846 he 
was presented with £13,000, as a maiL of 
public gratitude, and when the Liberals 
returned to office, the same ^eai, he was 
made secretary to the Postmaster-Gener il 
In 1860 he was knighted, and when forced, 
foul Years later, to resign, he wis allowed 
to retain his full salary o± £2,000 a \eai 

Hoadley, BE^JAMI^, successively Bishop 
of Bangor, Heieford, Sahsbury, and Win 
Chester {b 1676, d 1761), was eaucated at the 
IJ niv ersitv of Cambridge W hen he i emo ved 
to London he appeared as the intagomst 
of Calamy on the question of confoimity, and 
of Bishop Atteibury on that of non resistance 
He was a staunch Low Churchman In 
170o, Hoadlcy was attacked in the House of 
Lords by the Bishop of London for having 
advoi^ted the duty of resistance and counte- 
nanced rebellion, m a sermon preached before 
the Lord Mayor Burnet, in reply to this 
speaker, told him that he was the last person 
who ought to complain of the sermon in ques- 
tion A few years later Hoadley was one of 
the most prominent opponents of Dr Sachev e 
rell In 1715 he was appointed Bishop of 
Bangor, and next year published his famous 
tract against the Nonjurors This was 
quickly followed (1717) by the issue of his 
sermon on the Kingdom of Christ, piiuted by 
royal command Both these vv oiks were de- 
voted to questioning the divine authority of 
the king and the clergy, and were the occa- 
sion of the famous Bangoiian Controversy 
The matter was at once taken up by'- Convo- 
cation, and led to such wrangling and discord 
that this body w as suddenly prorogued by the 
government From this time (1717) tiU the 
year 1852 Convocation was allowed to meet 
only as a matter of form Dr Hoadley was 
trinslated to the sees of Heieford, Salisbury, 
and Winchester in the y ears 1721 1723, and 
1734 respectively, and died at Chelsea 

Hobbes, Thomas [h 1588 cl 1679), wis 
educated at Oxford, where he took his degree 
as Bachelor of Arts in 1608 The same* year 
he was appointed tutor to the eldest son of 
the future Duke of Dev onshire, and accompa- 
nied his pupil in his Contmental tour Before 
the Year 1620 he seems to have become ac- 
quamted with Lord Bacon, and was by him 
employed on the Latin v ersion of the Essays 
In 1631 he undertook the education of the 
new Earl of Devonshire, his former pupil’s 
son While abroad with this boy he made 
the acquaintance of Galileo, and spent several 
months at Pans, returning home in 16o7 
It was about this time that he began his 
philosophic career In 1642 the JOe Cue was 
printed, in I60O his J)e Compote Eohheo 
(English in everything but its title) , and in 
1651 the Le%%athan^ which made him famous 


Charles II , who had once been Hobbes’s 
pupil in mathematics, gave his old teacher a 
pension of £100 a year aftei the Hestoration, 
ind hung his portrait up in his private room 
After the Great Fire of London a bill levelled 
igamst the Le% lathan was introduced into the 
House of Commons, ind passed c 11 Iv in the 
next yen (1667) The or history 

of the Civil War, was published 1679, just 
before its author’s death, but without his 
consent The last y ears of his hfe w cre spent 
in Derbyshire ind his literary labours were 
continued till the v erj end, in the quiet of the 
countrv Hobbes’ss influence on philosophical 
thought has been equalled by few English 
writers Even gieatei has been his influence 
upon political and ethical speculation He 
aimed it findmg a scientific explanation foi 
the phenomena of man in societv , and this 
gave an impulse to a movement of thought 
which has been followed by Enghsh thinkers 
ever smee His mam pohtical conception 
was that of the right of all men to seek their 
own happiness, md then tendenev to seek it, 
even at the expense of their fellows In a 
state of nature the selfishness of every man 
would havo free play, md would only be 
limited bv the selfishness of others The 
state of nature, therefoie, would be a state of 
warfare and of suffienng Government has 
been instituted to limit this, and govern- 
ment in its pel feet form should havo ibsolute 
control ovei cml, moial md ecclesiastical 
affairs alike The demonstration of the she 
premacy and irresponsibility of the soveieign 
powei in a state, which is one of the most 
remaikable features in his philosophy c lused 
Hobbes to be often classed with the defenders 
of despotism, and roused igainst him the 
( hampions of constitutionalism and of eccle- 
siastical freedom m his own d ly , but at a 
later time the conception fonned the found i- 
tion of tho theory of utihtarian legislation, 
which was vvoiked into a regular system by 
the school of Bentham 

Tlie works of Hobbes hare been edited by Sir 
W Molesworth 16 vols Lond 1839—45 

[& J L] 

Holinshed, Bafhael {d cuca 1580), IS 
the author, or perhaps, rather, the editor, of 
the large foho History oj England winch 
furmshSi fehakespeare with much of his 
knowledge of Enghsh historv According to 
the dedicatory preface, inscribed to Loid 
Burleigh, the history is pubhshed was a 
fraction of the original scheme, which em- 
braced the idea of a universal history, ap- 
parently on the largest scale Tho work in 
its latei form consists of (1) a description of 
England, followed hy the history of this 
country down to the Conquest (2) a de- 
scription of Ireland, followed by lie chronicles 
of that island , (3) a description Scotland, 
followed by The Mtsiorie of Scotland dowm 
to the year l57o , (4) the history of the 
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English kings down to the year lo77 
Holmshed was largely assisted in his gieat 
work h;y the most learned men of the time, 
such as Stow and Hamson 

Kolkar is the familj name of one of the 
chiel dynasties of Mahiatta princes Mulhai 
Rao Holkai took pait in the Mahiatta in 
\asion of Gnzerat in 1721, and in 173*) led a 
large aim;^ to Delhi He succeeded in ex 
toiting fiom the empeioi a consideiable 
teiiitory in Malwa (1736), which was erected 
into the piincipahty of Indoie, and became 
the heieditaiy dominion of the Holkai family 
Alter suftering a se\eie defeat fiom the 
Afghans in 1761, Mulhar Eao died m 1763 
In 1774 his successoi, Tuckagee Holkai, took 
a prominent pait in the war against the 
English He w is defeated bj Colonel 
Goddard in 1 782, and subsequent!} joined the 
Biitish alliance against Tippoo Sahib 

Kolkar^ JEs^^L^T Rao {d 1811) In 
1797, on the death of Tuckagee Holkar a dis 
pute aiose between his sons, and Jeswunt 
Rao, an illegitimate son, fled to Nagpore to 
escape the enmity of Scmdiah, who had 
espoused the cause of his half-brothei Khassee 
Rao Holkar now became a fieebooter, col 
lected an arm} of Patans, IMahrattas, and 
Pmdaiiies, and joined himself to Ameer 
Khan The warfare between bcmdiah 
and Holkar, which laid all Malwa and 
lAiandeish in rums, ended in the battle 
of foonah, Oct 25, 1802, in which Holkar, 
assisted by English tioops, defeated the 
united forces of the Peishwa and bcmdiah. 
The result was the Treaty of Bassein (Dec , 
1802) Holkar was now alarmed at the 
introduction of English mflucnce, and con 
certed with bcindiah and the Rajah of Berar 
the conspiracy which produced the JMahratta 
War The reduction of Scmdiah and Berar, 
1803, produced no eftect on Holkai, who was 
compelled to plunder to pa} his army and 
the foolish contempt of the English, which 
induced them to underrate him and pro- 
duced the disastrous retreat of Monson, 
ga\ p him % new lease of life He returned 
to Hmdo^n (1804) with a largei foice than 
e\er, and besieged Delhi Lake’s advanfe, 
howe\ei, dro\e him away, and he fled, 
followed by the English, who surpnsed 
his cavalry kt Eerruckabad, and chased him 
in the direction of Deeg At this fortress 
his disciplined army vas destroyed, and after 
hanging about Bliirtpore for ^ome time, he 
fled with Ameer Khan to bcmdiah’s camp, 
and thence to Ajmere, and across the but- 
lej Lake pursued him, bating him re- 
peated!}, and at last forced him conclude 
the Treaty of Raipoor Ghaut (1806), which 
would hue greatlj limited his power The 
declaratory articles of bir John bhore, how 
ever, lemoied all these limitations and 
gave him unhmited hcence to plunder m 


Rajpootana and elsewheie, a licence of 
which he freely a\ ailed himself He was 
tioubled first by mutinies in his army, and 
then hy an insuirection in favour of his 
nephew This disturbance led Holkar to put 
his unfortunate kinsman to death, a crime 
which was soon followed by the muider of 
his own brother, Khassee Rao Remorse foi 
this double offence dro\e him mad, and after 
three >ears of restraint he died in Oct ,1811 

Grant Duft Mahi attas Wellesley Besimtches 
Mill Hist oj India Malleson Native States of 
India in Suhsidiai y Alliance uith the Bi itish Go 
vet nment 

Holland, Thomas (d 1400), was the eldest 
son of the Eail of Kent In 1397 he was 
made Duke of Suirey, but was degiaded in 
1.399 In 1400, hemg implicated m a plot 
against Henry IV , he was beheaded 

Holland, Henry Rich, Earl or (d 
1649), was a }rOungei son of Loid Rich He 
ser\ed in the Dutch wais, and on his Return 
to England, atti acted the fa\ouiable notice of 
James I , who heaped honours upon him In 
1639 he was made Lord General of the Horse 
in the Scotch Wai, but seceded two years 
later to the Parliament He rejoined the 
king in 1643, and fought with considerable 
biaverj in the first battle of Newbuiy, but, 
finding himself coldly leceived Charles, 
he quickly deserted to the enem^ In 1648 
he took part in the aborti\ e Ro} alist rising, 
was captured hy the Pailiamentaiy troops, 
tried before the High Court of Justice in 1649, 
and executed 

Holland, Henr\ Fox, 1st Lord (5 170o, 
d 1774), second son of Sir btephen Fox, was 
a political disciple of Walpole In 1743 he 
became one of the Commissioners of the 
Treasur\, under the Pelham admimstiation, 
and on Lord Granville’s failure to form a 
mimstiy he was appointed Secietaiy foi 
War But dissensions sprang up among the 
nunistry, and he Molentl} opposed Lord Hard- 
wicke’s Marriage Act On the death of 
Pelham, his brothei, the Duke of Newcastle, 
attempted to form a go\ ernment It was diffi- 
cult to find a leader of the Commons New 
castle applied to Fox, as Pitt was disagreeable 
to the king But they quaiielled about the 
disposal of pationage , ind Robinson, a man of 
little influence, was made manager of the Com- 
mons The next month, howevei, Newcastle 
secured Fox’s services b} making him Secre- 
tar} of btate, and remo\Ting Robinson He 
soon quarrelled with hus chief , and seeing that 
the blame for the loss of Minorca was to be 
cast on his shoulders, he resigned, in 1756, 
and was shortl} followed by Newcastle It 
was hoped that he and Pitt would unite, and 
form an administration, but his quarrel 
with Pitt, caused hy his acceptance of office 
in 1754, was too serious However, after the 
failure of Pitt’s first admimstiation, Fox 
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accepted the subordinate position of Pay- 
master of the Fotces, whereby he lost e\en 
a seat in the cabinet, but secured a large 
income On the accession of George III , he 
joined Lord Bute in his attack on the 
Whigs, and deliberately set to work to buy a 
majoiity in the House The Paymaster’s 
office became a shop for the purchase of votes 
It IS said that £2o,000 was thus expended in 
one morning But the whole feeling of the 
Commons was against him, and his colleagues 
refused to support him Hints of bribery 
were freely thrown out, and he became 
thoroughly unpopulai ‘‘He had always 
been regarded as a Whig of the Whigs ” 
On the sudden lesignation of Bute, he retiied 
to the House of Lords as Loid Holland He 
continued to hold office for two more y ears, 
but ho had ceased to play any part m politics 
In 1767 he was not ashamed to solicit his 
old enemy, Chatham, for an earldom Pox, 
though a \ ery able man, was, in the opmion 
of sonSb, a distmct failure as to his public 
caieer 

Stauhoiie Hist of Eng Maeaulay Essays 
Tievelyaii Eaily Life of C J Foa. 

Holland, Heniii Richakd Yassaxl, 3rd 
Lord {b 1773, d 1840), succeeded to the 
peeiage while still an infant, but it was not 
till the year 1798 that he entered on his par- 
liamentary caieei, during the whole of which 
he maintained the \uews and principles of his 
uncle, Charles James Fox In ISOo the Whiga 
came into office, and Loid Holland was swoin 
a Prny Councillor, and appointed m conjunc 
tion with Loid Auckland to negotiate witn 
the American plempotentiaiies for the settle- 
ment of some dilferences between the two 
go^ernments In this, however, they were 
not successful, as Mr Jefferson, the President, 
refused to ratify the treaty On the death 
of Mr Fox, Lord Holland entered the cabinet 
as Privy Seal, but caily m 1807 the mmisteis 
were dismissed He was piesent in various 
paits of the Peninsula during the Spanish 
War On his return to England (1809), he 
became a follower of Mi Canning, to whom 
he lent aid on his accession to power though 
he did not become a member of his cabinet 
In 1830 he entered Lord Grey s ministry as 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, which 
office he continued to fill with a slight in- 
teival when his party was not in powei, 
until the time of his death Lord Holland was 
the authoi of, among othei woiks, Munoiis of 
the Whig Party (1832) 

Holland, Relations with The name 
Holland, pioperly belonging to the Imperial 
county of that name, which subsequently 
became the leading State of the Republic of 
Seven United Piovmces, is commonly used 
loosely for the United Prov inces as a whole , 
and, though the official title of the modem 
kingdom is the kingdom of the Jfetheilands, 
the same inexact designation is still apphel 


to it Witii the medicev al county^ of Holland 
the relations of England were frequent and 
friendly Count William I fought for Otto 
IV at Bouvines, and, subsequently changing 
sides, followed Louis, the son of Philip II , to 
England, in 12 lo Floiis V established 
intimate relations with Edwaid I , got the 
wool staple placed at Dort, and secured fish- 
ing rights on the Enghsh coast But in 1296 
he leverted to the French connection His 
son, John I , restored the alliance bv his 
marriage with a daughter of Edwaid I The 
new Hainault line was again closely bound to 
England by the mamage of Philippa, daugh- 
ter of William III , to Edwaid III (1328) 
On his son’s death in 134o, Edward md 
Philippa made an ineffectual attempt to seize 
the countiy In the next century the attempt 
of Humphiey of Gloucestei to win Holland, 
and the counties attached to it, for his wife 
Jacqueline, was the means of bieakmg up the 
Anglo-Burgundian alhance which had given 
the Enghsh masteiy of I ranee On his 

failure, Holland became included in the Bui- 
gundian dominions, which the accession of 
Chailes V transfen ed to Spam Burgundy 
and Spain were both English tllies, and so the 
old friendship was kept up Intimate com- 
mercial relations still fuither tightened the 
bonds of union between the tw o countries 

The Reformation, which broke up the al 
liance of England and Spam, led to the rev olt 
of the Protestants of Holland from the abso 
lutism and Citholicism of the Spanish 
monarchy England, under Elizabeth, was 
also engaged in a life and death stiuggle v^ith 
Spam This ultimately compelled the queen, 
despite hei icluctance, both to help rebels 
against their sovereign, and to take a decided 
Protestant line, to affoid the revolted Hol- 
landers very material issistanoe At fir&t, 
English help took the form of secret sub 
vention or popular subscriptions, or of the 
wilhng bands of volunteeis, who flocked to 
join a Protestant cause bubsequently the 
queen assisted the Dutch in a more formal 
way Elizibeth’s first decided intervention 
began with the lavish grants to her lov er, the 
Duke of Anjou, who aspiied to lead the 
southern provinces of the Netheilands, but on 
his disastrous failure, and the muidei of Wil 
him the Silent, in lo84, Elizabeth, though de- 
clining the proffered sovereignty of the Seven 
Provinces, sent her favourite Leicester as 
gov ernoi -general with a small army , leceiv mg 
in return, some “cautionary towns” In 
li86, Sidney fell at Zutphen In 1687 
Leicester’s incompetence necessitated his re- 
call In lo88 the Dutch did good service by 
blocking up the army ot Parma in then ports 
which the great Armada hoped to land m 
England Up to the date of Elizabeth’s death 
our relations with the Hollanders c ontinued 
cordial, and materially assisted their efforts 
for liberty 

With James I a new epoch begins That 
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monarck’s peace witk Spam was followed b} 
tbe lestitution of the cautionary towns, and 
the growm.g theological difterences between 
the two countries, and the mcreasmg iivalry 
between English and Dutch merchants 
pioduced a deeply -rooted and enduiing hos 
tility When the Twelve \ ears’ Truce with 
Spam (1609 — 21) came to an end, James’s 
sympathies were altogethei Spanish Holland 
found in France the protector she had lost in 
England The Amboyna massacre was but 
the prelude of i long struggle of the two 
naval powers in the East Indies The eventful 
marriage of the btadtholder, Fiederick Henr^, 
with Mary, daughter of Chailes I (1641) 
rather increased than diminished the hostility 
of Engl ind and HolUnd Flushed with the 
glorious recognition of their libert\ by the 
Treaties of Westphalia (1648), the Dut^’h 
plunged into their famous naval war with 
England The passing by the Long Parlia 
ment of the Navigation \ct, dealt a deadly 
blow at the Dutch carrj mg trade But the 
war which ensued, and lasted from I 60 I to 
1654, was on the whole unfavour ible to Hol- 
land The lestoration of the Stuarts, tloselv 
followed by the re enactment of the ISaviga- 
tion Act, rither intensified the opposition of 
the Amsterdam oligaichs to their commercial 
iival The war (166o — 1667) was on the 
whole fav ourable to the Dutch, though tl e 
Treat> of Breda lost them New Amsterdam 
Ip. 1667 the two powers united to check Louis 
XIV by the Triple Allimce but, in 1670, 
Chailes ft sign^ a treaty with France to 
partftf&n Holland, as Charles I had neaiH 
loity yeais eailier concluded a similai treaty 
with Spam In 1672 Charles joined Louis 
m his gieat attack on Holland But common 
, political hostihtj to the tj rant of Europe now 
proved so strong a bond of union between 
England and Holland that even commerci il 
nvalrv was powerless to separate them 
The restoration of the house of Orange 
personally united the two courts, and the 
marriage of Wilham III with Mary of 
"iork (1677) completed the alliance The 
Revolution which brought William to Eng 
lind made it indissoluble Henceforward, 
the “Maritime Powers,” as England md 
Holland weie now called, had a ( ommon policy 
and common interests Marlborough simply 
continued the woik of WiUiam ot Orange 
But the nai row basis of Dutch piosperity now 
begin to show itself It wis perhaps only 
because England had won the conimercial 
race that her alliance with Holland had he 
come possible Though the Ireaty of Ftrecht 
gave the Dutch all thev could wish, they 
graduallv sank into a decided condition of 
dependence on then gi*eat all} It was 
English influence, now extended to internal 
iffairs, that made William IV, the sonm 
law of George II , btadtholder in 1747 But 
George’s grandson, William V , w is a weak 
ruler, and despite his sympathy with George 


HI , the rising Dutch democracy, which 
waimly supported the American colonists, in- 
sisted on Holland adopting the “ Armed Neu- 
tiality ” (1780), and rushed into a naval wai 
with England But the glory of Holland 
had now depaited, and the btates willingly 
accepted an inglorious peace m 1783 In 1787 
1 the Enghsh and Prussians combined to icstoic 
I the btadtholder, an act which directly led to 
the conquest of Holland by the Fiench Re 
public, with the approbation of the Dutch 
democrat} Holland was foiced to lend 
its naval strength to France, and le- 
mained in antagonism to England until 18 lo 
It was largelv through English influence that 
the Congiess of Vienna erected Holland and 
Belgium mto a kingdom for the house of 
Orange In 183Q, after the revolt of Belgium, 
England and Fiance blockaded the Dutch 
ports, and insi'^ted on -^he signatuie of the 
Convention of London m 1833, which gave 
Belgium its mdependeroe In 1867 the 
Treaty of London guaranteed LuxemUlirg to 
Holland 

Grattan, Hist of the Nethenlands and fox the 
earliei i>enod the woiks of M Motley 
Wageneei Do Vade\land<icheHi!>tone Deo Zaolf 
Buchei Ntede)landiuhf‘) Ge'ichichte Ranke Jhst 
of Eng Stanhoi^e Hist of Eng Cunningham 
Hist oi Eng Comnieice |-,p j j 

KoUeS; Dcnzil, Loan (5 l')97 1681) 

was the y oungei &on of the Earl of Cl no On 
entering Piiliam.ent (1624) he joined the 
populai part}, and was one of the most 
iident opponents of Buckmgh im On Maich 
2 1629, when the bpeikci was about to id 
jouin tbe House in obedience to the king s 
oid,ei, Holies foiced him back into his chan, 
for which act he was fined a thousand maiks 
md imjprisoned At thi opening of the Long 
Piiliament he was much \ ilued and esteemed 
by tbe whole popul 11 pait} In the v eai 1644 
he vvts ont ot the commissioners sent to 
Oxford to ncgotiite with the king, showed 
himself V er} anxious to effect a leconciliation, 
and was consequently accused of tic^chei} 
by Loid bivile Holies was the Icidei ot 
the Piesb\teiian party in then contest with 
the Independents and with the aimy In 
August,. 1647, he was excluded from the 
House of Commons, letumed to shaio the 
short tiiumph of the Piesb\tciians md was 
foiced agiin to tike lefuge in Noimandy, 
and to console himscH b} exposing Ci omwell 
in his Memous Holies reappeaied in Pai 
hament in 16')9, and was spokesman of the 
deputation of the Commons sent to Biedi 
bix months later he sat in the court which 
judged the regicides, md was laised to 
the peel age by the title of Baion Holies, 
in 1661 In 1663 ho was sent as amhas 
sador to Pins, recalled in IGCi and nego 
tiated the Treat} of Breda in 1667, but utteil} 
disapproved tbe foieign polic} of Charles 
“Save what the government of the Pailia- 
ment did,” he wrote, “wo hav e not taken one 
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true step or struck one true stroke, since 
Queen Elizabeth’s time ” His last public 
act was to vote for the acquittal of Lord 
Stafford (1680) He died Febiuar> 17 1681 
Burnet describes him as ‘*a man of gieat 
courage, and of as great piide He had the 
soul of a stubborn old Roman m him ” 

Memoirs published in Masere s Tt acts Guizot 
Monk et ses Coutempoi ains 

Holy Alliance, The, was a tieat> con- 
cluded at Paris on Sept 26, 181 d, between 
Alexandei, Empcior of Russia, Francis, Em- 
peror of Austiia, and Frederick William I , 
King of Prussia, without the intei\ention of 
then ministers The Empeioi of Russia was 
the instigator of the step, and he is supposed 
to have taken it undei the influence of 
IMadame Krudener, a visionarj Pietist The 
mam points of the agreement were as follows 
(I) Euiopean Christendom was legaided as 
forming a smgle family, “the onlj principle 
cithei between go\ernments or subjects is to 
legal d themsehes as members of the same 
Christian nation, the three allied princes 
considering themsehes as delegated b> Pio 
vidence to go\ein three branches of the same 
family ” (2) Three States, lepiesentmg three 
forms of Christianity, the Greek Church, the 
Roman Church, and Piotestantism, were 
asked to rise above their differences, and to 
form a union depending on their common 
agreement (3) Christianitj was pi o claimed 
as the foundation of all government and all 
civilisation, “the sublime truths which aie 
taught us b'^ the eternal religion of a God 
SaMour” “The piesent act has no other 
object than to show in the face of the 
uni\ erse the deteimination to adopt no other 
lule of conduct, either in the administration 
of government, or in the political relations 
with othei governments, than the precepts of 
this holy religion, piecepts of justice, chanty, 
and peace,” which are as well fitted to guide the 
public lets of princes as thej aie to guide the 
lives of piivate persons, and the onl> means 
to consolidate human institutions and remedy 
their imperfections (4) The three soveieigns 
declared themsclv es bound together bv the ties 
of a true and indissoluble fiateinit\ (o) Thev 
weie to consider themselves in the hght of 
fathers to then subjects The treat} was 
offered for signature to all European poweis, 
except the ]?ope ind the Sultan Great 
Biitain alone declined to accede to it, but the 
Piince Regent declaied his peisonal adhe- 
lence to its piinciples 

The Treaty is printed in Koch and Schoell, 
Histomedeb Tiaites de Paiv, in 547 

[0 B] 

Holyrood Abbey was founded b} 
David I m 1128 It was plundeied by the 
English in 1332 and 138*5, and destro>ed by 
Hertford m 1 544 The foundation was sup 
pressed in 1547 ITolipood Palace was made 
aiO}al lesidence by James V in 1*528, and 


was hencfforth the ordinal} o&cial dwelling- 
place of the Kings of bcotland It was the 
scene of the murder of Rizzio m 1 ^66 Ch irles 
I was crowned there m 1633 In 16o0 it was 
paitl} destro}ed b} Cioin well’s troops In 
174o it was for a shoit time occupied b’v the 
Young Pretendei Aftei being allowed to 
fall almost into rums it was repaired in 1850 

Homage sometimes hommitim 

fiom homo, through the earliei Latin foim 
hominaticum), was that profession of feudal 
subjection which the vassal (homo) made to 
his lord on leceiving a fief fiom his hands 
It could onl} be receiv ed b} the lord himself 
With solemn ceiemonies the vassal uncovered 
his head, laid aside swoid and speai, and knelt 
before his su/eiam, and formallv declaied 
“ I become ^ our man for the Lands which 1 
hold of }ou, and will be faithful to }Ou 
against all men, savnng the fealt} which I 
owe to my lord the king” The oath 
of fealty and the giant of the fief followed 
the formula of homage Ever} feudal tenant 
on acqiiumg his pioperty was compelled to 
do homage to his loid Besides liege homage, 
as mentioned above, there was a simple ho 
mage, m which the oath of fealty did not 
follow, and a homage that mv oh ed no feudal 
duties, such as the Palatine ciils pi offered to 
the English kings or the gieat peers of 
Fianco (homagmm pey pay agiw/i}, oi such as the 
Duke of hoimand} peiiormed to the Kmg of 
hi once 

Ducange s v lioma^ium Bractolk li¥ 2 cap 

35 § 8 Glanvill lib 9 cap 1 ** t 

Home Hiile Movement [Ikelami, 

ad^n ] 

Homildon Hill, The Battle op (Sept 
1402), was fought neai Woolei in Korthum 
berknd, between a muauding pait} of the 
Scotch undei Douglas, and an English foice 
imdei Hotspui and the Eail of Maich The 
victor} was won for the English b} the 
archeis, there bemg little or no fightmg at 
close quaiters 

Homilies, The Book of In the >eii 
lo42 Convocation decided to issue “certain 
homilies for the sta} of such eiiois as weic 
then by ignorant pieacheis spieid among 
the people ” and this determination lesultcd 
in the publication of a volume of sermons, 
fitted to be delivered bv preachers whoso 
ability and knowledge weie not equal to the 
task of writing then own discouises (1547) 
A reprint of this volume ajipeared in 1'560 
The leading wnteis of this fiist book of 
JSoyynlies appear to hav e beenCranmer, Hoopei, 
and Latimer, but one or two of the sermons, 
at least, were boiiowed from eailier publica 
tions The second book of Somilm was 
pubhshed m 1563 

Honduras, British, situated on the 
east coast of Central America, was visited bv 
Columbus in 1 502, and was for manv’' } ears 
m the possession of bpain, although the 
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coast was frequently swept EnglisTi buc- 
caneers, and a few English colomsts were 
also settled there In 1670 the Spaniards 
confirmed Gieat Britain’s right to the 
Laguna de Terminos and the parts ad 3 acentin 
the province of Yucatan, those places having 
been actually in possession of British subjects 
through right of sufferance or indulgence 
But despite this concession, the Spaniaids 
some fifty gear's latei (1717) attempted to 
deprive the English of all share in the 
country, and a desultory war, which lasted 
fort> years, was the result It was not till 
1786 that Honduras finally became British 
territory and ev en later than this it was in 
1796 and subsequent ^ears, again attacked b> 
the Spaniards Honduras was at fiist a de- 
pendenc;^ of Jamaica, and was governed by a 
superintendent and an executive council of 
nine, acting under the Governor of Jamaica, 
by whom the> were appointed Besides this 
executive council there was an assembly 
elected b\ voters possessed of £60 each In 
1861 it was made a colonv, though still sub- 
ordinate to Jamaica, from which, however, it 
was separated m 1870 

Kong-Kong, an island off the south- 
east coast of China, was occupied b} the 
English during tho Chinese War of 1840, and 
in 1642 was formally ceded to Great Britain 
by the Treaty of Nankin feince that time 
the colony of Hong Kong has become a 
centre of„trade and a naval and military 
station^ The government is vested in a 
gOTS^iJnor, aided by an executive council of 
±<lur members, and a legislative council con- 
sisting of four official and foui non-official 
members appointed b> the crown 

Konorius^ Archbishop of Canterbury 
(627 — CiJ), was one of the companions of 
Augustine, and was famous for his skill m 
music On the death of J ustus he succeeded 
to the archbishopric Buiing his long tenuie 
of office he saw the completion of the conv er- 
sion of Northumbria and the evangelisation 
of Wessex bv Biiinus 

Hook Ai clibishofi'i of Cantet hwi y 

Honour The term honour was used es- 
peciall> “ of the more noble sort of seigniories 
on which other interior lordships or manoib 
depend bj pertormance of some customs or 
services to those who are lords of th<=‘m ” 
The honoin or libert\ , was one of the great 
baronial juiisdictions, and often consisted of 
manj manors Though each of the various 
manois composing the honour had its own 
separate jurisdiction, 'vet onl> one court w is 
held for the whole hence the rights of the 
honour aie, in the mam, those of the manor 
or liberty Fiom the later Anglo-Saxon 
times there existed large “liberties,” whose 
jurisdiction la> outside that of the hun- 
dred courts, ind was in pm ate hands 
The tenants m these libeities attended the 
court of their lord, instead of the hundred 


court, and were judged h> the lord’s steward 
The greater part of the Anglo - Saxon 
honours seem to have belonged to chuiches 
but the thegn possessing five hides had also a 
right of judging on his own property In 
other cases, the hundred seems to hav o fallen 
into private hands, and, under these circum- 
stances, would be practically a manor But 
exemption fiom attending the hundred court 
did not excuse attendance at the shire moot 
Under the Norman kings, the numhei of 
these greater franchises or honours increased 
largely, and it was a most important part of 
the work of Henry I and Henry II to foice 
the barons to admit the lojal officeis into the 
privileged courts The above remarks appl> 
equally to the manoi, which differed from an 
honour mainl> in that the latter was composed 
of several distinct manors These gieat 
honours, when thej escheated into the hands 
of the crown, were not generally joined on to 
the ordinary- county administration, huf weie 
cither allowed to continue in the possession 
of the king, and were farmed like a shire, oi 
were granted out again as an heieditarj fief 
But ev en if retained m the king’s hands, the 
tenants of the honoui did not according to 
Br Stubbs, rank as tenants in chief of the 
crown noi was the king justified in claim- 
mg dues from them or then immediate loid 
In later >ears, honours were often cieated 
Act of Pailiament, e g , Ampthxll, Grafton, 
and Hampton Court, hj 33 Henry VIII 
Again, four ;^eais later, Henr> VIII was 
empowered to make Westminster and King- 
ston-on Hull honoui s if he would 

T Cimningham Lav) Dictionai y , Stubbs, 
Const Ruit 

Hood, Samuel, Viscount (5 1724, 

d 1816), entered the Hojal Navj in 1740 
In 17*14, he was in the command of 
a sloop stationed at the Bahama Islands 
Several yearb later he served under Rodnev in 
the bombardment of Havre, and passed the 
foul yearis which preceded the Peace of Pans 
in dut> off the coast of Ireland, and in the 
Mediteiranean In the course of the next 
twenty > ears he was cieated a baronet, 1778, 
and later was appointed rear-admiral, with the 
command of a squadron of eight ships which 
wis being sent to reinforce Rodney in the 
V cst Indies, 1780 On Rodnej sailing awajr to 
Englind with a laige convov, Hood was left 
in command of the fleet off the Leewaid 
Islands On learning that Be Grasse had 
sailed to America, Hood histened after him, 
and a parti il engagement occurred between 
the hrench and English fleets Again Be 
Grasse sailed for the West Indies, and wis 
followed h} Hood,whohaffled for some time the 
combined efforts of the French fleet and arm'v 
to take possession of the i-sland of St Chris 
tophers The island at length capitulated, 
and Hood sailed away Unmolested to join 
Rodney at Barbadoes On Apnl 9, 1782, Sir 
Samuel Hood, in command oi the advanced 
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squadron, consisting of eight ships, came up 
with the French, and was at once \ igorouslj 
attacked by tiiteen French ships but so abl} 
did he hght his small detachment, that on 
Kodneys arrival with the centre squadron, 
De Grasse sailed away The next tN\o da^s 
weie occupied in a cha-se, but on the 12th 
Eodne> managed to bring the French fleet to 
an engagement ofl: the noith-west corner ot 
Dominica Hood’s division v as engaged with 
the French van, and the contest was main- 
tained with much obstinacy and spirit, until 
the Ville de JPans, De Gia&se’s ship, struck to 
the Baijieu ) , the flagship of Hood Hood was 
rewarded for this victory b> the title of Baron 
Hood in the peerage of Ireland On the con 
elusion of peace he returned home, and in 
Maj, 1784, was leturned as M P for West 
minster In 1786 he was appointed port 
admiial at Portsmouth, and two }ears latei 
was constituted one of the commissioners for 
executing the oflfice of Lord High Admiral 
In 1793 he was appointed vice admiral of 
the red, and was at once ordered to the Medi- 
terranean as commander-in-chief, with the 
object of taking possession of loulon After 
a siegt of two months this town was reduced 
At the end of 1794 he was appomted Governor 
of Greenwich Hospital, being soon afterwards 
raised to the English peerage with the title of 
Viscount Hood (1796) He survived his ele- 
vation nearly twenty > ears 

Allen Naval Battles Lodge Portiaifs 

Hooper, Johx {b 147o d lo54), at first 
a Cistercian monk, became, during the reign 
of Edward VI , one of the leaders of the 
Reformation, and acquired great fame as a 
preacher In looO he was made Bishop oi 
Gloucester, though for some time he refused 
to enter upon his office, owing to his objection 
to obe> an} spiritual authority but the bcrip- 
tures, or to wear the episcopal dress In loo2 
he received the bishopric of Worcester zn 
commendaQti, and “ by his activity, his 
fervid declamation, and his bold though in 
temperate zeal, deserved the applause and 
gratitude of the well-wishers to the new doc 
trines” On the accession of Mar}, Hooper 
was at once marked out as a victim, was 
ejected from his see, and imprisoned in 
the Fleet, September, 15o3 In the begmmng 
of looo he was condemned for heresy, and 
sent to Gloucester, where he was burnt on 
Feb 9 “ His chanties,” sa}s Professor 

Tytler, “were extensi\e and unwearied, his 
hospitality generous and noble, his manners 
simple, his piety unaffected and piofound ” 

Poxe Martyrs Lmgard Hist ofLng Proude 
ifist oj Eng Tytler Hist q/ Eng unde} 
Bdwa/rd VI Mary, and Elizabeth 

% Hooker, Richard ^ 1553, d 1600), the 
author of the famous JEcclesiasizeal FoJity^ vas 
educated at Oxford, where he remained until 
1584 In the following year he became 
Master of the Temple, and was involved in a 


contro\ersy with Travers, a Nonconformist, 
in v hich he was \ igorousl} supported b} his 
friends Archbishop W hitgif t and Bishop 
fe'md}S Travers was suspended, and “to 
justify his suspension we are in possession 
of Hooker’s immortal work,” which has 
gamed for him the epithet of “judicious ’ 
The Eccle&ia&tic(d Bohty has othei claims to 
remembrance oesides its literar} excellence 
It IS in realit} a defence of the Church of 
England as then estabhshed and in the 
couise of his argument Hooker has to deal 
with those principles which, underlvmg 
the Puiitan doctrines, were at that time 
foicing their wa} into such pi eminence He 
first ot all inquires into the nature ot law, 
and finds that it is divided into two distinct 
sections — laws immut ible and Liw s variable 
and then applies the touchstone of criticism 
to decide to which categor} the various texts 
of bcripture belong The extreme Puritans, 
who w ould hav e borrow ed ev en their criminal 
jurisprudence from the pages of the Old 
Testament, are met at the threshold b} 
Hooker s challenge Passmg on ftom general 
to particular points, he comes to the burning 
question of episcopacy , and here, though ad- 
hering to the belief that this form of Church 
government is to be found in the Scriptures, 
he bases his chief argument on the fact that 
no special form of ecclesiastical rule is laid 
down in its pages as being absolutel} binding 
on all nations The v living circumstances 
of different peoples will, he aigues, lead^em 
to form a mode of discipline fitted Ifi^t^eir 
necessities It is hardly necessar} in this Jiace 
to draw attention to his theories of secular 
government, and of the king’s limited power, 
wide!} as the} differed from the notions gene- 
rally upheld by the Church part} m the en- 
suing reigns 

Keble s edition of the Ecclesiastical Polity 

Hopton, Sir Ralph, afterwards Lord 
{d 1652), first distinguished himself in the 
wars of the Low Countries On the outbreak 
of the Civil War he was sent into the w estern 
parts of England to assist in formmg an 
arm} for the kmg His success in Cornwall 
was complete In 1643 he defeated Sii W 
Waller at the battle of Lansdowne, but was 
himself seveiel} wounded In the same } ear 
Charles I appointed him Gov emor of Bristol 
and created him Baron Hopton Next year, 
after taking Winchester, he was defeated at 
Alre'sford b} feir W Waller with Haselng’s 
“ Lobsters,” and was appomted a member of 
the Prince of Wales’s council at Biistol In 
1646 he was routed bv Sir T Fairfax at the 
battle of Tomngton, after which disaster he 
dissolved his arm} and withdrew to the Scillv 
Islands, and subsequently to the Contment 
He died at Bruges 

Horestii, The, were an ancient British 
tribe occup} mg the modem counties of Clack- 
mannan, Kinross, and Fife, with the eastern 
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part of Stratherne, and tlie country to the 
west of the Tay 

Horsa [d cvrca 455) is said to have been 
the brother of Hengest, whom he accom 
pamed m his expe(htion to Bntain, where, 
according to tradition, he was slam m the 
battie of Aylesford (455) The town of 
Horstead, m Kent, is said to derive its name 
fiom him, and a barrow in the neighbourhood 
IS pointed out as the tomb of Horsa The 
veiy existence of Horsa has been questioned 
of late years, and his name has been made to 
be no more than a representation of the steed 
which has so long figured on the standard of 
Kent But his name occurs more than once 
in the Anglo-Saxon Ghron%cle^ and theie is no 
reason why he should not have been a real 
historical character, even though his name beais 
the sigmfication attributed to it [Hengest ] 

Hospitallers, The Knights, or Bre- 
thren OP St John at Jerusalem, were 
one of the two mihtary orders of Crusaders 
They derived their name “ from their 
hospital built at Jerusalem for the use 
of pilgrims coming to the Holy Land, and 
dedicated to St John Baptist ’ The order 
was instituted about the year 1092, but they 
do not seem to have had a house in London 
till the year 1100 They were much favoured 
by the first two Kings of Jerusalem, Godfiey 
ot Boulogne and Baldwm, and m England 
soon acquired large possessions The superior 
in En gland became in process of time a lay 
^^gjA^and had a seat among the lords m 
tljqlfpient They had numerous manois 
scatt^d over different counties m England 
Each settlement of Hospitallers was under 
the rule o± a commander, who answered to 
the preceptors of the Templars They were 
followers of St Augustine’s rule, and wore a 
black habit, with a white cross upon it Their 
chief establishment in England was the Hos- 
pital of St John, at Olerkenwell, founded by 
J ordan Bnset, about 1100 Its revenue at the 
time of the Beformation seems to have beenbe- 
ween £2,000 and £3,000 Other commandenes 
of this order were at Beverley (Yorkshire) and 
Warwick In Dugdales Monastieon (eddt 
1839) more than fifty others are enumerated 

Dugdale MonaAtcon Tanner, Nohtta Monas 
iwa Porter Sist of the Kmqhts of Malta 
KmgJitsSospitallei $ in England (.Camden Soc ) 

HotlLam, John de (d 1336), was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in Ireland m the 
second year of Edward II , and in 1311 is 
found as guardian of Gaveston’s houses in 
London Next year he was made Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in England and in 1313 
was sent on a mission to France Two 
} ears later he was despatched to Ireland for 
the purpose of inducing the barons there to 
make a stand agamst Edward Bruce In 
1318 he was appointed Chancellor, and con 
imued to hold the Great Seal till January, 


1320 Some four years before this last date 
(1316), he had been elected Bishop of Elv 
On the accession of Edward III he was once 
more made Chancellor, but was struck with 
paral;^sis some two years before his death, 
which happened in 1336 

HotlianL, Sir John (d 1645), took a 
promment part m the attack on the Eail of 
Strafford, havmg some peisonal grudge 
against that statesman In the debate upon 
the Bemonstrance he sided with Hyde [Cla- 
rendon] Next year (1642) Hotham was 
despatched by the Parliament to take com- 
mand of Hull and secure the large magazines 
ot that important town for the popular party 
When Charles demanded admittance to this 
fortress Hotham refused him, and the Par- 
liament approved the conduct of their officer 
But he was not entirelj- in the confidence of 
his emplo\ ers, who sent his son to play the 
sp> upon his father’s movements XJnfortu- 
nately, when Lord Digby fell into^ their 
hands, Sir John allowed his honour to be 
tampered with, and promised to deliver up 
the town on the first shot fired against it by 
the king’s armj Accordingly Hotham per- 
mitted Digby to depart for the purpose of 
carrying the news to York but soon found 
out that he had no power to achieve his pur- 
pose A httle later both Sir John Hotham 
and his son were executed for tieasonable 
correspondence with the Marquis of New- 
castle (January, 164o), and died lea'vmg on 
men’s minds the impression that had it not 
been for their weakness, the Parliament 
would have become the absolute masters of 
the whole of Yorkshire 

Hotspur [Percy, Henry ] 

Houghers, The, made their first ap 
pearance in Connemaia in the winter of 1711 
They consisted of armed parties, disguised b> 
white sheets, and spiead over Mayo, Sligo, 
Boscommon, Galway, and Claie, slaughtenng 
and “ houghing ” the cattle, from which last 
practice they derived their name Notices 
were posted up, signed by “ Captain Evan,” 
bidding the shepherds remam mdoors None 
of the Houghers, who were evidently directed 
by men of birth and education, had been 
apprehended, when a government pioclama 
tion was issued, pioinising a free paidon to 
all who would confess Upon this, sixteen 
young gentlemen belonging to the best 
Cathohe families, came foiward in Galway, 
and by the end of 1713 the movement had 
ceased It is difficult to decide whethei it 
was merely mtended to check cattle farming 
and Protestantism, or whether it had a 
Jacobite origin but, in any case, the priests 
do not appear to have been implicated in the 
disturbance Afterwaids, the Houghers weie 
identified with the Wlnteboys (qv) In 
1783 the Houghers directed their efforts 
against soldiers, and a bill was passed agamst 
them m 1784 
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Kousecarls, The, or Thingamen {Stis 
cm Is), were a body-guard formed by Canute 
from tbe remains of the f om-wikmgs, who, after 
the battle in which these pirates’ power was 
bioken, came to England, under Thuikill the 
Tall, and took Canterbury Canute orgamsed 
them into two bodies, of about 2,000 men 
each, picked soldiers, from all lands under his 
rule “ This force,” says Mr Freeman, 
“ was, in fact, a revival of the earliest foim 
of the primitive Comitatus, onl} more 
thoroughly and permanently orgamsed, re- 
ceiving regular pay, and reinforced by volun- 
teers of ^ kinds and of all nations, they 
doubtless gradually departed from the lugher 
type of Conutatus, and approached moie 
nearly to the level of oidinary mercenaiies 
They were, in fact, the germ of a standing 
army, an institution which later kmgs ana 
great earls, Enghsh as well as Damsh, found 
it to their interest to continue ’ The Enghsh 
king’s 'ilousecarls were almost exterminated 
at the battles of Stamford Bridge and Senlac 

Hoveden, Boger op {d ciua 1201), one 
of the most valuable of our earlj chrom- 
clers, was probably a native of Howden, in 
the East Biding of Yorkshire He may have 
been introduced to pubhc life by Bishop Hugh 
de Puiset, of Durham , but, in anj case, he 
was employed m the kmg’s service b> 1174, 
for in this year we find him m attendance on 
Henry II in France Next year Henry sent 
himmto Galloway, to induce the pnnces of 
Galloway to acknowledge the King of England 
as their lord A few years later Boger was 
emplo;yed in the monastic elections of 118o, 
and in 1189 was 3 ustice itinerant for the 
forests m the north of England, fiom which 
time he is lost sight of Dr Stubbs has 
divided the Chi omole of Boger Hoveden into 
four parts — part 1 comes down to 1148, part 
2 extends from 1149 to 1169, 3 from 1170 to 
1192, 4 from 1192 to 1201 Of these four 
divisions, the same authority remarks that part 

1 IS a copy of an earher Durham compilation, 
to which he has made a few additions , part 

2 IS Hoveden’s own nairative, but is laigely 
indebted to the Mehose Chiomcle, and is by 
no means free fiom chronological errors, 
part 3 IS a revision, or, rather, a new 
edition, of the Chiomcle, that goes by the 
name of Benedict of Beteiboiough, to which, 
however, Boger has added some important 
documents, part 4 appears to haie been 
Hoveden’s own work, and is of special value 
for the time of which it treats Hoveden has 
been edited, with mialuable prefaces, by Dr 
Stubbs for the Bolls Senes 

StuTjhs, Introd, m the Eolls Edition, Sir J 

D Hardy, Desonptive Catalogue 

Howard^ The Family op According to 
Sir Bernard Burke, the familj of Howard 
was established m Norfolk in the tenth 
centurj’’ In the fifteenth century Sir Bobert 
Howard mamed Elizabeth, daughter of 
Hist— 19 


Thomas IVlowbia^, Duke of Noifolk (who 
was descended from Thom is of Brotherton, 
son of King Edward I ), and of Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of Bichard Fitzalan, 
Earl of Arundel Thus the estates of the 
Mowbra} s and Fitzalans came into possession 
of the How aids In 1470 Sii John Howard, 
son of this Sir Bobert, was created Lord 
Howard, and m 1483 Earl Marshal and Duke 
of Norfolk. Among other peerages m this 
famil} are those of Howard de- Walden 
(created 1597), Howard of Glossop (1869), 
Carlisle (1661), Effingham (loo4), Suffolk 
(1603) 

Howard, Sir Edward (d lil3), was the 
son of Thomas Howard, Eail of Surrej- and 
second Duke of Norfolk, the \uctor of Flodden 
Occupying the position of Loid High Admiral 
of England, he distmgiushed himself on 
several occasions In lolO, suppoited b> his 
brother, Sir Thomas Howard, as a subordinate 
officer in his fleet, he killed the Scotch 
pnvateer, Andrew Barton, and captured two 
of his slups In 1512, on his return from 
Spam, where he had conducted the Enghsh 
forces, xmder the Marquis of Dorset, Sir 
Edward Howard captured many French 
merchantmen, and made several destructive 
descents on the French coast Having refitted 
at Southampton, and bemg reinforced bj a 
further squadron of twenty -five sail, he en- 
gaged with a French fleet of thiity-nine sail 
near Brest, on Aug 10 "Vutorj once agam 
mchned to the side of the English, but a 
complete triumph was pre\ ented b-v the disjplay 
occasioned to both the contending parties 
upon the conflagration of the two largest 
«ihips on each side, the Regent and the Corde- 
he), whose entiie crews, to the number of 
1,700 men, perished m the flames In 1513 
Sir Edward Howard was killed in an attempt 
to destroy the Fiench fleet near Brest (April 
25) He was succeeded in his office of Lord 
High Admiral b;^ his brother, Sir Thomas 
Howard, who became in later ;years the fouith 
Duke of Norfolk 

Howard op Effingham, "William, Lord 
(d 1573), was the son of Thomas, second 
Duke of Norfolk, Marshal of England 
On the charge of concealing the incontinence 
of his niece, Catherine How ard, Lord Wilham 
was declared guilty of misprision of treason, 
and condemned to perpetual imprisonment 
He soon, however, recoiered his liberty, 
and was, under Henry VIII and Fdward VI , 
eraplojed on various diplomatic missions, 
the most important of which was one to the 
Czar of Muscovy, in 15o3 Soon after Mary s 
accession he was raised to the peerage, and 
made Lord High Admiral of England In 
loa4 he greatly distmguished himself in 
crushing the Kentish rebellion, and suc- 
cessfully prevented Sir Thomas Wyatt from 
entering London It was owing to his in- 
fluence as head of the naval power of Eng- 
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land, that Gardiner found it expedient not to 
press the charge against Elizabeth of bemg 
implicated in Wyatt’s rebellion , and through- 
out the whole reign of Mary he exercised a 
constant watch o\ er the princess, by whom, 
after her accession, he was created Lord Cham 
berlam and Lord Privy Seal, as a reward for 
his demotion In l5o9 he was sent as com- 
missioner to Cambrai, in conjunction with 
Dr Wotton and the Bishop of Ely, and 
subsequently did hia best to bring about the 
marnage of the queen with the Archduke 
Charles of Ausiria 

Froude, Hist of Ung Tytler England und&r 

Edward VI Mai i/ and Elizcibetti Aikin 

Memoirs of the Com t of Queen Elizabeth 

Howard op Eppixgham, Charles, Lord 
{h lo36, d 1624), was the son of William, 
Lord Howard of Effingham, and giandson 
of the second Duke ot Norfolk In the 
jear 1569 he held a command in the rojal 
aimy during the Northern rebellion, and, 
in 1587, very stiongl^ ad\’ised the execution 
of the Queen of Scots In 158o, although 
a Catholic, he was appointed Lord High 
Admiral of England, and had command 
of the fleet during the alaim of the Spanish 
Armada, his resolution and braveiy being 
conspicuous throughout the ciisis In 1596 
he was associated with the Eail of Essex 
in the expedition agamst Cadiz, and was 
created Earl of Nottingham as a rewaid 
for his services In 1601 he was instrumental 
in suppressing the insurrection of Essex, 
with whom he had quarrelled after the 
Spanish expedition IJnder James, Loid 
Howard continued to hold his office as ad- 
miral, and filled the post of Lord High 
Steward at the coronation. Though without 
\ery great experience or commanding ability, 
Lord Howard was fairly successful He had 
some naval skiU, and was both bold and pru- 
dent He knew whose advice to follow, and 
was very popular in the navj [Armada ] 
Lingard Eisb of Eng Froude Kisfc of Eng 

Howard, Lord William (d 1640), was 
the second son of Thomas, fourth Duke of 
Norfolk, and ancestor of the Earls of Carlisle 
He was subpected of being imphcated in 
Francis Throgmorton’s plot, lo83, but, 
though he was arrested, no proof of his com- 
plicity could be obtained Having become 
lord of Naworth Castle in right of his wife, 
he was made Warden of the Western Marches 

Howard op Escrick, Edward, Lord {d 
1675), was the seventh son of Thomas Howard, 
Earl of Suffolk, and was created Baron 
Howard of Esonck, in Yorkshire, 1628 He 
sided with the Parliament throughout the 
Civil War, and, after the abolition of the 
House of Lords, consented to become a mem- 
ber of the Commons, where he represented 
Carlisle, he also became a member of the 
Council of State In Tul>, 16o0, he was 
accused by Majoi General Hnrrison of taking 


bribes from wealth} delinquents A vear later 
he was convicted, expelled from the House, 
sentenced to be imprisoned in the lower and 
to pay a fine of £10,000 He was soon re- 
leased, and the fine was not exacted, but he 
took no further part in public affaiis 

Howard, John (5 1726, d 1790), a 

distinguished philanthropist, was born in 
London, and after being for some time 
apprenticed to a grocer, tra\elled over 
Europe In 1756 he undertook a voyage to 
Lisbon, but on the way was captured by a 
French pniateer, and was for a short time 
held in captivity In 1773 his attention was 
directed to the state of the Enghsh prisons, 
and he visited most of the countries of the 
Contment to examine their piisons In 1777, 
he published £he State of the Prisons in 
England and Wales, which had the effect of 
drawmg pubhc attention to the abuses which 
prevailed, and ultimately leading ^ great 
reforms He died at Kheison while prose- 
cutmg researches mto the plague 

Howard v Gossett, Case op Mr 
Howard, who had been fetockdale’s solicitor 
m his action against Messrs Hansard in 
1839 and 1840, brought an action against the 
officers of the House of Commons, who had 
taken him into custod}, and obtained a ver- 
dict for £100 He then obtained a second 
verdict against Sir W Gossett, the Sergeant- 
at-Arms, on the ground that the Speaker’s 
warrant was informal The question was 
once more brought before the Court of Ex 
chequer, and here the verdict of the lower 
court was reversed The case forms a con- 
stitutional precedent of some importance As 
Sir Erskine May points out, ‘‘ The act of the 
officer and not the authority of the House itself 
was questioned ” 

May, Const Eist 

Howe, John {d 1721), was returned as 
member for Cirencester to the Con\ ention of 
1689, having previously been known as the 
author of some savage lampoons He wis 
appointed Vice-Chamberlam to Queen Mar\ 
He proved himself a zealous Whig, and pro- 
posed sending Dutch troops to suppress a 
Scotch regiment, which had mutinied when 
ordered to the Continent He attacked Car 
marthen and Halifax, demanding that they 
should be removed from the king’s councils, 
but without effect He was dismissed from 
his office in 1693, apparentl} for imagining 
that Queen Mary was in love with him 
From this time he display ed the most ranco- 
rous hatred against the queen and her hus- 
band, and moved the impeachment of Burnet 
for writing an obnoxious pastoral letter 
Shortly afterwards he became a Tory , and a 
zealous advocate for peace He clamoured 
eagerly^ for the dismissal of the Dutch 
guards, although he had formerly urged their 
employment He was a vigoious supporter 
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of the Irish Resumption Bill In 1701 we 
find him in communication with the Irench 
ambassador, and making a violent attack 
on the Partition Treaties, in the course 
of which Howe uttered the most hitter 
invectives against the kmg At the end of 
1701 he was rejected hy the G-loucestershire 
electors In 1702 he received the ofiice of 
J oint Paj master of the Forces He again found 
himself at the bottom of the poll, but on a 
scrutiny of the votes was declared dulj 
elected, and was replaced on petition He 
moved without success that the Prince of 
Denmaik should have the enoimous m- 
come of £100,000 a year on the death of 
Q,aeen Anne Howe was sworn of the 
Piivy Council m 1708, but on the accession 
of George I he w is dismissed from his 
offices, and passed the remainder of his lite 
in retirement 

Hacaulay Hut of Ting Eanke Hist of Eng 
Stannope Reign of Queen Anne 

Howe, Richard, 1st Earl (b 1722, d 
1790), a third son of the second Viscourt 
Howe, entered the nav^ at the age of four 
teen, and was employed under Lord Anson 
After servung for some time in the West 
Indies he was appointed commander of a 
sloop in 1745 In 1748 he returned to Eng 
land, and spent three >ears in studying 
navigation and tactics He was then ap- 
pointed to perform a semi-diplomatic mission 
in the Mediterranean, and executed it with 
great skill and judgment In 1754, while 
attached to Boseawen’s fleet, he captuied a 
French ship Three years later he was 
returned to Parliament for Dartmouth, and 
in the following jear made himself con- 
spicuous in Hawke’s attacks on the French 
coast, and in the same > ear succeeded to the 
famih title and estates on the death of his 
brother. Viscount Howe Once more he 
distinguished himself at the action in Qui- 
beron Baj in 1769 Dunng the American 
War he was emplov ed on that station , but 
his force was so small and ill provided that 
he could effect little or nothing On his 
letum to England in 1782, he was at once 
despatched to the relief of Gibraltar, a ser 
VTLce which he accomplished m spite of the 
superior number of the enemj On his 
return m 1783 he was appointed Fust Com 
missioner of the Admiralty, and, except 
dunng the short Coalition administra- 
tion, held that post until 1788, when he 
resigned and was created an earl In 1793, 
when the war with France broke out, Lord 
Howe was appointed to the command of the 
Channel Fleet On Mav 2, 1794, he sailed 
from St Helens, and on June 1 gained a 
decisive victorj^ oier the French Honours 
were heaped upon him , and on the outbreak 
of the mutinj in the fleet in 1791, Lord Howe 
was armed with full powers to restore order 
in the nav^ To effect this purpose he exercised 
so much moderation, firmness, and tact, that 


he soon brought back the sailors to their 
allegiance As a commandei, Loid Howe 
has been accused of bemg too cautious, as a 
man, however, he seems to have had minj 
estimable qualities 

Jame*? Naval Hist Allen Battles of the 
Bi itish Navg 

Howe, Sir William {d 1814), brother 
of Lari Howe, wis appomted commander- 
in chief of the English umv in 4.meiica in 
1 7 7 0 Acting in thib c ap icitj he w on the battle 
of Bunker Hill (177o), and took >iew \ork 
(1776) Next jeir he defeated the enemv it 
Brandj wine Ri\ er and occupied Philadelphia, 
but was re-called in 1778 it his own lequfst 

Howel iDha (Howel the Good) was the 
most famous of the earl} V elsh kings (tetgned 
91o — 948) He was the son of Cadell and the 

grandson of Rhodri Mawr Howel seems to 
have had a vague sort of overloidship over 
North Wales, whose chiet kingwa& his cousin, 
Idw al Foel Later w i itei s hav e spoken of him 
as king of all Wales, but he at most possessed 
over his contempoiar} princes the authorit} 
of sapenor abilit} and power He nev er dis- 
puted the West Saxon oveilordship, and in 
922 accepted Edwaid the Elder as “father 
and lord ” He seems to hav e attended the 
English witenagemots, attested charters, and 
there is ground foi the belief that he 
joined the expedition of Edmund again&t 
Cumbna m 946 Howel is most fimous 
for his collection of Welsh laws and cus- 
toms which he mide at a gieat githeimg 
of Welsh pi elate b and princes at his hunt- 
ing lodge, near Whitland, in Carmarthen 
shire, known as T} Owjui ar Daf He is 
said to have been aided b} Blegjwrjd, 
the first scholar of his time, and to have 
taken the laws m person to Rome to obtain 
papal sanction (926) But the “ Book of the 
"White House” is no longer extant, and the 
hulk} codes which now go b} the name of 
the Laws of Howel Dha can onl} in then 
piesent form be refeired back to the eleventh 
or twelfth centurv , though doubtless based on 
eailier collections The} compiise three 
varying laws belonging to the distncts of 
Gw}medd, Pow}s, and D}fed respectivelv 
Ihe} bear large traces of English influence, 
and, though laigely occupied with minute 
details of fines and couit duties, arc vei} 
valuable sources of information Howel died 
in 948, and the peace which seems to have 
attended his power died with him “He 
was,’ sa} s the nativ e chronicler, “ the wisest 
and justest of all Welsh princes, greatly 
loved hv ever} Welshman and b} the wise 
among the Saxons ” 

The Laves of Hoirel Bha were first printed 
hy Wotton and aftei-wards more completely 
and accurately edited hy Mr Aneurm Owen m 
the Ef'cord Commissions Ancient Laws ana 
Institute’* of Wales Brut y Tyicvsogion Gv3t>nban 
Brut Annales Camhri(Bf Libei Landaienm 
Wilhams, Histoi y of Wales [TFT} 
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Hawick, Loud [Giie\, Labl ] 
Hudibras [Bltler, Samlel] 

Hudson, Sir Jbeprei {b 1619, d 1682), 
was Charles I ’b favourite dwai f He was faith- 
fully attached to Queen Henrietta, whom he 
accompanied in her first flight from England , 
not long after this he was taken prisoner h} 
Turkish pirates and sold as a slave, hut before 
long he was released and ber\ ed as a captain 
of hoise in the ro> al army When the roj al 
cause became hopeless he again retired to 
France with the queen, but returned to 
England at the Restoration, and in 1681 was 
accused of complicity in the Popish Plot On 
this account he was imprisoned, and died very 
soon afterwards in captivity 

Hudson’s Bay Territories, The (or 

Prince Rl pert’s Land), which extended over 
a last area in the north-west of Biitish 
America, received their name from the ex- 
plorer Hudson, who in 1610 penetrated 
into the hay which still bears his name 
It had been pieiiously \isited by Sebastian 
Cabot m lol7, ind by Dans in 1585 
The example of Hudson was followed a few 
yeais latei by various exploring parties, 
and the regions about the hay were found to 
be abundant^ stocked with animals furnishing 
valuaole fui In 1670 the Hudson’s Bay 
Company was formed, and settlements were 
established in various places Frequent 
collisions took place between* the English 
settlers and the French, who in 168o took 
most of the English factories The Peace of 
Utiecht in 1713 restored the English posses- 
sion«, and although there were subsequent 
attempts on the part of the French to dn\ e 
out the British again, they were unsuc 
cessful The Hudson’s Bay Company was 
earned on in accordance with the charter of 
1670, which ‘‘authorises the go\ernor and 
company to make laws and ordinances foi 
the good go\ernment of their territory, and 
the ad%ancemeDt of trade, and to impose 
penalties and punishments not repugnant to 
the laws of England ” In 18o8 part of the 
territory was formed into the colony of 
British Columbia, and m 1870 the remaining 
portion, then known as the North West 
Temtones was incorporated with the Do- 
minion of Canada (q v ) It is goA emed by 
a lieutenant-go\ernor and council of fi^e 

R M English Colonies SirE Creasy, 

Bntannie Empu e 

Huo and Cry is derived from the French 
words Anet and t<pr, both of which sigmfy to 
cry aloud In early English law it was one 
of the recognised processes of common law for 
securing the arrest of a felon The plaintiff 
who had been robbed had by this process the 
right of acquainting the constable of the 
township with the wrong he had sujffered, 
and the description of the cnlpnt The 
constable might then call upon aU the inhabi- 


tants to join in the pursuit of the suspected 
criminal with horn and voice , and so follow 
up the offender s tracks to the limits of the 
township, at which limit this constable would 
generally hand on the duty of pursuit to the 
constable of the neighbouring parish It was 
enjoined by the Statute of Westminstei, 127o, 
and regulated by Acts made in the yeais 
1285, lo8o, 173o, and 1749 

Huguenots [Protestant Reel oees in 
England ] 

HuU, or Kin gston upon HuEl, derives its 
second name from Edward I , who, seeing its 
id\antageous position, took much trouble in 
fortifying the place But it seems to hi\G 
been of considerable importance eten before 
this time The great house of De la Pole 
•weie Hull mei chants About the year 
1300, Edward, in an ordinance having 
reference to the establishment of mmts, 
appointed it one of the places ifor the 
erection of furnaces Its prosperity , though 
occasionally inteirupted by plague and 
famine, seems to ha% e been continuous 
during the succeeding centuries In 1642 
the town came into gieat prominence as 
one of the most important magazines of 
arms in the countryj- Owmg to this it vas 
entrusted by Parliament to the keeping of 
bn John Hotham, whose refusal to admit the 
king within the gates was almost tantamount 
to a declaiation of war Before long, how 
e\er, Sii John was found in correspondence 
with the Roy alists, treating for the surrender 
of his charge For this offence he suffered 
death while the town of Hull held out 
against the siege of the Marquis of Ne^v castle 

Humble Fetitiou and Advice, The 

(16o7), was the second papei Constitution of 
the Protectorate When Crom veil’s second 
Parhament met m 16^7, gieat anxiety vas 
felt for the course e\ents vould take if the 
Protector were to bo suddenly carried off by 
death or murder On Fchruaiy 23 Alderman 
Pack, member for tbe city of London, brought 
in a motion to this effect, and enunciated his 
proposals, which bore the title of “An 
Humble Address and Remonstrance ” These 
propositions were, after a long debate, 
accepted by the House, m spite of the op 
position of the military members On April 
4, when a committee had been appointed to 
discuss the whole question with him, Crom 
veil definitely refused to exchange the title 
of Protector for that of king but with this 
and a few other minor exceptions, the 
whole of the Humble Petition and Advice 
receued the Protector’s assent (May 25, 
16->7) The chief provisions of this docu- 
ment were, that Cromwell should name his ov n 
successor in his lifetime , that a Parliament 
of two Houses should he called e’cerythiee 
years at the fuithest that Papists he dis- 
abled from sitting in Parliament and loting 
m the election ot memhexs , that an Upper 
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House be constituted, consisting of from 
fort} to seventy members, \\ hereof twent}- 
one should form a quoium, that the members 
of this Upper House should be nominated 
by Cl om well in the first place — the right 
of fillmg up \ acancies bemg, howe\ er, 
inherent in the chamber itself , that a 
constant revenue of £1,300,000 a >ear be 
granted for the maintenance of the arm} and 
na\}, other supplies being granted b} Parlia- 
ment, speciall} as need should arise, that 
the Piotector’s council should consist onl} of 
‘‘ such as aie of known piet} and of undoubted 
affection to the lights of theae nations,” 
even in matters of religious faith , that this 
council be not removed but by consent ot 
Parliament that it shall appoint to the 
mihtary and naval commands on Gromv\ ell’s 
death, that the Ghancelloi, Tieasuiei, chief 
justices, <Lc , be approved b} Parliiment 
that Pailiament should issue a public con- 
fession of faith, to which, however, none 
should* be compdled to assent, nor be 
molested for holding other views so long 
as they did not abuse this hbertv , but 
that neither Papac} nor Prel ic;y be suffered 
When, howevei, Pailiament once more met in 
Jan , 16o8, Cromwell found the Lower House, 
from which his chief supporters had oecn 
withdrawn to form the new House ot Lords, 
calling in question all that had been done in 
the previous }ear The Lower House now 
refused to recognise tho Upper Ciomwell, 
in despair, dissolved Parliament earl} in 
16o8, and the Humble Petition and Advice 
fell to the giound 

Eauke Ktst of Eng Wlnteloeke, Jfemoi laZs 
650-661 

Hume, David {b 1711, 1776), was born 

at Edinbuigh and educated foi the law, 
though his own taste', ran stiongl} in the 
diiection of letters A few years after coming 
of age he went to France, returning to London 
in 1737, for the publication of his Tieatm on 
Human JSfaiuie It was not till fifteen }ears 
1 iter that he published his JPohtical Hi^com ses 
(17t>2), and about the same time being ap- 
pointed librarian of the I acultv of Advocates, 
conceived the idea of wilting a histor} of 
England The fir&t v olume of this woik con- 
taining the reigns of James I and Charles I 
was published in 17o4, and fell almost still- 
born fiom tho press Two years later appeared 
the continuation of the Histoyy to the Revo- 
lution of 1688 In 17 Hume published 
his histor} of the House of Tudor, and in 
1761 the earhei portion of his histor} B} 
this time the sale of the new histor} was v er} 
considerable, and its authoi realised such 
sums of mone} fiom the booksellers, that 
he became, in his own words, not onl} inde- 
pendent but opulent ” In 1763 he was 
appointed secretar} to the Earl of Hertford 
in his embass} to Pans, and in 1765 remained 
cha) ge d'affatj es in that cit} , till the arrival 


of Lord Hertford’s successor, the Duke of 
Richmond He then returned to Ediubm gh, 
where he died Hume s Huto) y was 
long the most widelv popular of all the 
geneial histones of England This popu- 
lant} it owes in gieat part to the lucid 
elegance of its st}le, and the hterar} skill 
with which it IS composed qualities which 
stiU entitle it to lank as an English classic 
To the historical student its value at the 
present da} IS compaiativelv slight Humes 
acquaintance with the subject was not vei} 
close, and of the eailiei pciiods ind the oiigin 
and growth of the constitution, he had 
little accuiate knowledge noi was the tunc 
taken m the composition of the Hisiouj 
sufficient to allow of vei} deep leseaich 
while his naiiative of events in the seven- 
teenth centui} IS vitiated b} his stiong 
jnejudice against all who asserted populii 
rights Still the htciai} moiits ot the 
book, and the icutcness of some ot the 
observations of one ot the greitest thinkei-s 
of the last centur}, must alwa}S give it a 
certam value of its owm 

Hume, Joseph (5 1777, d ISoo), was 
boin of humble parents at Montrose Aftei 
studying medicine at Edmbuigh he was 
appomted suigeon to one of the Indiin 
regiments (1797), ind did not icturn home 
till 1808 From this time he devoted his 
attention to the practicil side ot English 
politics, and in 1812 entered Parliament as 
member for Wevunouth — borough which he 
did not long continue to represent A icw 
}ears later he was returned for Abeideen, 
and after one or two changes finalh became 
member foi IMonti ose The chief ohj ect w hith 
Hume set to himself as a politici in was the 
reduction of taxation, and to secure thi^ 
reduction he mv estigated and, when neccssarv , 
challenged ev er} item of public expenditure 
But it was not to this Ime ot woik onlv that 
Mr Hume confined his ittention Almost 
everv branch of domestic polic} in turn 
called for his inquiries he pi opened reforms 
in the arm} , the nav v and the cccle^Jiastical 
courts He secured the icpcal of the laws 
forbidding machinery to be exported, and 
workmen fiom going abroad He was 
also a determined enem} of imprisonment 
for debt, of flogging in the arm}, and the 
s}stem of impressment for the navv In 
such useful woik he passed the last } ears of 
his life 

Hundred, The Tacitus, descnhmg the 
Germans, sav s that their chiefs ai e assisted in 
matters of justice b} a bandied companions, 
and that in war each pagus^ or district, fur- 
nishes a hundred waxriors ind the host 
These bands, he tells us, aie called “hun- 
dreds,” but “ what was once a number is now 
a name onl} ” Thus the tribe is div ided inio 
“ hundieds,” which are already beginning to 
lose their connection with a definite number 
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of wairioife, or full;y fieo men Thcie xs no 
ti<ico of any such, division in England till 
Edgai ’s “ Oi dmanco how the Hundi ed shall he 
held ” But in the Fiank kingdom the couit of 
the bundled had been the most iinpoitint 
pirt of the judiciil machinery as earl} as the 
hfth centui) and an airangemcnt of the 
land in hundieds seems to have been common 
to most Gl-crmin peoples It is, therefore, 
piobible that Edgar’s meibuie was not 
the creation of the division into hundreds, 
but the employment for 3 udiciil and police 
pui poses of a pnmitue method of giouping 
It does not, however, follow that the hundieds 
were all oiigmillj of the same size the dis 
trict gi\en to i hundred waiiiois would natu- 
rill> 'laiy in size iccoiding to the natuial 
chaiacteiistics of the countij, and to the 
amount of 1 ind at the disposal of each tube at 
the time of the allotment According to Wil- 
liam of iMalmesbur}, the division into hun- 
di eds and tithings was due to Alfred possiblj 
Alfred revived the hundred as i basis of 
riting Connecting this tiidition with the 
f ict of the first appeaiance of the name undei 
Edgai, we may icgaid the revival oi develop 
ment of the hundred il system as a pait of the 
work of reorgmisation after the Danish at 
t ick The laws of Edg ii mention a ‘ ‘ hundi eds 
ealdoi ’ who is to be consulted on questions of 
witness, ind a “ bundle l-min” whose dutj it 
ir. to iiuissue thieves Ihoso m ij or ma> not bo 
the same In the thirteenth contuij the 
hundred was represented in the shii e-moot by 
an elected oildoiman it is therefore likely 
that the hundi eds-ealdor, or hundi ed-man, 
was fiom the fiist an elected officei He can 
scar cely be regarded as moie than the convener 
of the court In the twelfth centuiv the hun- 
dreds were fast becoming dependent upon 
gieat loids who managed and took the profits 
of the court The hundi ed-moot wherein the 
whole body of suitois or freeholders present 
weie judges, and which wis prohibit pre- 
sided over b> a deputy of the sheriff, was 
hcla monthly It hid ]urisdiction m all 
cases , was the court of first instance in 
ciimmil mitters, and Canute decreed thit 
no cise should be bi ought before the king 
until it hid been bond in the hundred court 
The laws of Ethelied diiect thit “ the twelve 
scmoi thegns go out and swear in the relic 
that the> will iccuse no innocent min noi 
conceal an^ guiltj one , ” the presentment of 
ciiminalswis therefore prohahlj part of the 
immemoii il woi]v of the hundred court, and 
a lepiosentitive bodj of twelve seems to have 
acted on behalf of the suitois as a sort of 
judicial committee Upon the creation of the 
system of fiank-pledges, a distinction arose 
between the great court of the hundred held 
twice j early for the sheriff’s toum or vuew of 
frank-pledge, and with specially full at- 
tendance, and the lesser court of the hundred 
undei the bailiff for pett> questions of debt 
Its criminal jurisdiction was gradually taken 


fiom it on the one hand b> the growth of 
the manorial com ts-leet and of franchises, and 
on the other bj the cieation of the system of 
itinerant justices From the twelfth centurj 
the hundred ceased to be of much political 
importance 

Stubbs, Con si Hisf The laws aie printed in 
Scbmid iresetzte dei AngelSatTisen (see also bia 
Glossary sv Himdicd) those of Edgar and 
the Leges Henna Pi imi ai e in Stubbs s Select 
CJiaiteis See also Gueist Sd^ Government aud 
as to Tacitus Waitz Deutsche Veijassungs 
Gesch , 1 218-222 [W J A ] 

Himdred Rolls, The, are the result of 
inquisitions taken by a commission appointed 
hy Edward I at the beginning o^* his reign, 
to inquire into v iiious gaiev inccs relating to 
illegal tolls, encroachments on ro^al and 
common lands, unlawful tradings, opibrcssions 
hy the nobility and clerg}, &c These re- 
turns are of the greatest importance to the 
local historian and the genealogist Thc> 
derive their names fiom the fact that the in- 
quiry was conducted fiom hundred to hftndred 
A juij in each hundred gave witness to the 
extent of the demesne lands of the ciown, of 
manors alienated from the crown , the names 
of tenants in-capite with then services ind 
the losses incuired by the crown owing to 
subinfeudation the extent of lands held in 
frankalmoign, the wardships, mariiages, 
escheats, SeC , wrongfully withhold fiom the 
crown, and many other jtems of importance 
Those Bolls vveie puTJlished loy command of 
the kin g in 1812 

Hundred Years’ War, The (1338— 
14r53), IS the name generally applied to the 
long peiiod of scarcely inteiiupted hostility 
between England and Fiance, which Degan 
with Edward III ’s assertion hj aims of his 
claims to the ^’rench throne, and did not 
finall'^ end until the expulsion of the English 
fiom Fiance during the reign of Henr} VI 
As roughly andvaguel} indicating, at least 
the culminating centurj of the long medimval 
struggle between the two nations, the term is 
a useful one enough But it must not he 
taken to indicate anj definite war in the w i> 
that the Thirtj I ears War, oi the Seven 
leais Wir do The long warfare was in 
tei upted by more than one interval of peace, 
and more than once changed its chaiactci and 
objects 

Desinte the claims raised h;^ Edward III 
in 1328 [Edwahe III], the accessioq of 
Philip of Valois was peaceful, and it was not 
until 1338 that hostilities began A variety 
of secondary causes of quarrel had long em- 
bittered the relations of England and Franco, 
when the strong support which Philip give 
to the Scots m ide war inevitable and Edward 
did his best to make the breach irreparable 
by his obtru'siv p reassertion of hi-s old claim 
to the French throne Stxong in his national 
leadership of the Enghsh hatied of Fiance, 
Edward, as Duke of Guienne, relied also ou 
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rdlijmg th .0 feudalists of the south to his 
side, while he concluded a close alliance with 
Louis ot Bavaria, the imperial -vassals of the 
Netherlands, and the anti French party in 
the Flemish cities From 1338 to 1340, an 
indecisive war was waged on the northern 
fiontier of France, only memoiable for Ed- 
ward’s naval victory of Slujs (June 24, 
1340) The lukewarmness and desertion of 
^dwaid’s alhes necessitated a truce, that 
continued until the dispute between John of 
x^Iontfort and Charles of Blois for the duchj 
of Biitanny ga^e Enghsh and French, as 
partisans of Sltmtfort and Charles respec- 
tively, an opportunity of renewing their 
quarrel In 134o the general wir was re 
sumed Edwaid again established intimate 
relations i^ith Ghent, and Derby , in Guicnne, 
won the \ ictory ot Auberoche, though com- 
pelled the next year to stand a siege in 
Aiguillon In 1346, Edward, in person, 
Imded with a great army m Normandy, and 
after ^ destructive inroad, won the famous 
victory of Crecy (Aug 6, 1346), gave the 
Enghsh enduring prestige, and the possession 
of Calais, which surrendered aftei a famous 
siege in 1347 The Black Death now 
compelled a truce, and the war was not 
renewed until 1365, when a bloody forav 
ot the Black Pimce, at the head of the 
< hi V ally of Guienne, bore more fruit than 
Edward’s abortive expedition from Calais 
During a similar inioad in 13o6, the Black 
rrince won the victory of Poitiers, where 
King John of France was taken pri- 
soner A period of extreme anarchy now 
set in, in France, which King Edwaid availed 
liimself ot to conclude the very favourable 
Peace of Bretigny (1360) The treaty was 
never really earned out, and the war in 
Britanny continued until the battle of Auray 
gave IMontfort the duchy , and after the 
Black Prince had lost health and reputation 
in Spain, the appeal of the barons of Aqui 
tame led Chailes V to renew the war openly 
in 1369 The skilful strategy of the Con- 
stable Duguesclm avoided pitched battles, 
and wore down the enemy by a partisan 
warfare of sieges, skirmishes, and ambus- 
cades The capture of Limoges was the last 
of the Black Prince’s exploits Lancaster 
travel sed France from end to end in 1373, 
but he found no enemy and could wm no 
durable results By 1374 all Guienne was 
lost except two or three towns on the coast, 
and in the north Calais alone remained Eng- 
lish The feeble government of the minority 
of Eichard II led the French, even under 
Charles VI , to retahation on England, but 
the war continued very slackly, and with 
constant truces until in 1397, Richard II , 
intent on despotism, established a close al- 
liance with France cemented by his marriage 
with Isabella of Valois But the revolution 
of 1399 again embroiled England and France 
m hostihtiesj and nothing but the weakness 


of Henry IV and the outbreak of the Bm 
gundian and Armagnac f ictions prev ented a 
serious renewal of the war, as it was, the 
judicious trimming of Henrv led m 1411 to 
his securmg full possession of Guienne 
Henry V, -with greiter resources, renewed 
vigorous hostilities On Oct 2o, 1415, the 
battle of Agincourt (q v ) g-ave him a victory 
over Burgundian and Armngnac, combined 
for once to defend then countrv In 1417 a 
second expedition profited bv the renewal of 
civil strife in Fiance, and the capture of 
Rouen completed the conquest of Normandy 
In 1419, the minder of John the Fcirless 
drov e the w hole Bm gundian p irtv on to the 
English side A marv ellous change of feel- 
ing hi ought the monirchical north of Fiance 
to w elcome the national eni m-^ and head of the 
feudal separatists P ins opened its gates to 

Henry, and the Treaty Oi. Lroyes (q v ) (1420) 
secured him the succession to the French 
throne But Henrv ’s premature death in 1422 
led the Dauphin now Charles VII , to renew 
thewai igamst the regent Bedford Despite 
the victories of Crevant and ^ eincml, the 
Anglo Bui gundian party failed to hold their 
own south of the Loire I he mad folly of 
Bedford’s brother alienated Burgundy A 
national reaction set in, in France, which 
found its highest expiession m the heroic 
career of the Maid of Orleans In 1429 
Joan relieved Orleans and defeated the 
English at Patay , maiched to Rheims 
to Clown Chailes king, and, though un- 
successful m her attacks on Pans, suc- 
ceeded m rekindling the spiiit of nationality 
through all Koith Frmce The coionation 
of Henry VI at Pans, Join’s ciptme and 
death m 1431, failed to stem the tide In 
1437 Burgundy abandoned the Enghsh at 
the Congress ot Arras, and the death of Bed- 
ford completed their discomfiture In 1437 
Pans was lost Apeacepartv that lecognistd 
the futility of continuing tne w ir, now giew 
up in England, but then tempoiaiy tniimiih, 
though it led to the truce ot 1446 and the 
marriage of Henry M and Miigaiet of 
Anjou, failed to secuie a peimanent pc ice 
In 1448 the war was renewed, and by 1449 a^l 
Normandy fell mto the hands of the French 
Guienne next fell, and in 1473 Calais alone 
remained in the English possession m France 
The outbreak of the Wars of the Roses 
finally prevented any prolong ition of the 
long struggle — which had caused so much 
misery and had been so baiitn of lesults — 
and which, if resulting in bracing up the 
national life of Fiance, brought little to 
England but baiien glory, chequexed with 
disgrace, md a factious and unruly spiiit 
that found its outc ome in the civil wars that 
now feu upon the land 

Pauli Englische Gesektehte ^ Liugard, Hisfc o/ 
i#ng Lougmau Hist ofEdixiardlll Brougham, 
House of Lancaste'i H Martin, Ht&fftire des 
Frangais J Michelet S't^oire dm Fiangais 
(especially for Joan of Arc) [TFT] 
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Hungarian Kefugee Question, The 

(18ol) In 18ol Kossuth, the Hungarian 
revolutionoi} leader, came to England, and 
was lecoivea with great enthusiasm The 
Austiian government (already ofEended h} an 
attack at Barela;^ ’s brewery on the Austiian 
general, Haynau, Sept , 1850, and by an un 
conciliator) note of Loid Palmeiston s on the 
subject) looked on these proceedings with 
gieat distrust and suspicion, over-ratmg, 
much as Kossuth himself did, the value of 
these demonstrations Lord Palmeiston had 
alread) used English mfluence to protect the 
Hungarian refugees m Tmkey, and it 
became almost understood that if Lord 
Palmerston recei\ed Kossuth at a pri-vatc 
interview, as he proposed doing, the Austrian 
ambassador would leave the country Loid 
John Bussell grew alarmed, and the result 
of his remonstiances with Loid Palmerston 
was that the latter promised to avoid an in- 
terview with Kossuth He consented, how 
ever, to receive some deputations fiom various 
metropolitan parishes at the Foreign Office 
The addresses brought by these bodies con- 
tained strong language with regard to the 
Austrian government The whole transac- 
tion was eventuallj made one of the charges 
of independent action brought agamst Lord 
Palmerston, which caused his dismissal in 18o2 
Ashley Life cfPalme'iston Annual Reg'istei 
Mansa'i d 

Huusdon, Lord, Henry Care\ {d 
1596), cousm of Queen Elizabeth, one of 
her truest friends and most trusted advisers, 
was frequently emplo) ed on confidential 
missions, and filled manj posts of trust In 
1664 he was sent to Fiance, to invest Charles 
IX with the Order of the Garter, but was 
usually in attendance on the queen at couit 
Yehemently opposed to the scheme of a 
marriage between Mary Stuart and the Duke 
of Norfolk, Hunsdon, m 1569, was sent to 
Scotland with proposals for the dehver) of 
the Queen of Scots into the hands of Murraj , 
in order to get her out of the way of any 
movement in her favour on the part of 
the rebel loids Later in the same year, 
ne was associated with Lord Sussex in the 
command against the msurgents of the north 
In the beginnmg of 1570 he attacked the 
forces of Leonaid Dacres on the banks of 
the n\er Chelt, in Cumberland, com- 
pletely routed them, doing such good service 
to the queen that Elizabeth wrote to him 
In 1584 he was sent on a special imssion to 
Scotland During the alarm which held 
England in the days when the Spanish Ar- 
mada was threatening, Lord Hunsdon had 
command of a body-guard of 36,000 men, 
enrolled especially for the queen’s defence A 
soldier rather than a statesman, liord Hunsdon 
gave the queen frequent momentary offence 
by his plain speaking, but he remained till the 
end one of her most trusted supporters 
ITares Life of Burleigh , BuiUigh Pa'peis 


Hunt, Henry (h 1773, d 183o), better 
known as “ Orator Htint,’ was born at Wid 
dmgton, Wiltshire, ind was a farmer m 
ver) well to do circumstances In consL 
quence, however, of some misunderstand 
mg, he was expelled from the Marlborough 
;)eomanr) b) Lord Bruce He demanded 
s itisfaction, and for this he wis indicted 
m the King’s Bench, found guiltj, fined, 
and imprisoned In piison he met with 
Waddington and some other Badicals, who 
converted him to their paitj In 1812 he 
stood for Bristol, where for some time he 
had been following the trade of a brewei 
The poll was kept open for fourteen dajS, 
serious riots took place, and Hunt was beaten 
m this, as in man> subsequent attempts tO 
enter Parliament He now took to stump 
oratory, held Reform meetings ai We^t 
mmster, and was especially co-nsp^Cuous 
Spa Fields and Manchester A warrant was 
issued against him, and he was arrested at 
Manchester, tried and impiisoned (7820) 
During the excitement of the Refoim Bill, he 
defeated Lord Stanley at Preston, and 
entered the House of Commons (1830) He 
was re-elected in 1831, but his oratoiy pio 
duced httle effect in the House 
Annual Register 1835 

Hunt, Leigh (b 1784, d 1859), held a 
clerkship in the War Office from the time of 
his leaving school till the year 1808, when, 
m company with his brother John, he started 
the JSmmme}, a journal of ad\anced political 
views In 1812 the two brothers were fined 
£500 apiece and sentenced to undergo an 
imprisonment of two years for publishmg a 
satire upon the Prmce Regent m the pages 
of their paper On his release from prison, 
he edited the indteatoi , and about 1822 was 
assoi lated with Byron and Shelley in thou 
new venture. The Libei al^ of which only four 
numbers were issued Leigh Hunt recei\ed 
a government pension of £200 a year in 1847 
He was the author of many poetical and 
other works, and of an Atdohogt aphy, pub- 
lished in 18o0 

Huntingdon was the seat of one of 
Edward the Elder’s castles, built about 916 
It was made an earldom for Waltheof, son ot 
biward, m 1070 In the Middle Ages the 
history of the town is unimportant It was 
one of the great centres of the Parliamen 
tarians in the Civil War, and was plundered 
hy the Royalists m 164o 

Huntingdon, Peerages op Waltheof, 
Earl of Huntingdon, was beheaded in 1075 
His daughter Maud married first Simon de 
St Liz, and secondly David, afterwards 
King of Scotland, who successively bore the 
title of earl The title then passed to David’s 
son, Henry, and at his death to his half- 
hiother, Simon de St Liz Afterwards it 
rei erted to the Scottish house, and was held 
by David’s grandson ]\Ialcolm, and hy the 
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latter’s son Wilhaui, Kings of Scotland 
William, howe^ei, was di\ested iTjout 1174, 
and Simon de St Liz, son ot the Simon last 
named, became earl Then followed Band, 
brother of William, King of Scotland, with 
whose son the title became extinct A new 
eaildom was subsequently cieated in taioui 
of William of Clinton (1337), and again ot 
Gruiscaid, Loid ot Angle in Poitou (1277; 
but neither of these peisons left heirs lu 
1887, JohnHoland, afterwardsDukeof Lxetei, 
was made Earl of Huntingdon this title w is 
toi felted when his grandson Henry w is 
attainted (1401) len yeais latei, Thoma'i 
Gres, attcrwaids Marquis of Doiset, Wras 
granted the eaildom, which, howe\er, he is 
statod to W\e resign^^d on receiimg the 
marquisate , the former bemg now gi anted to 
■William Herbert, Eail of Pembroke, wlo 
died without male issue In lo29, Geoigi 
Baron Hastings, was created Earl of Hunt 
ingd^n, and by his family the honour is still 
held 

Huntingdon, Eiiancis, 2nd Eahl op 
{d loOl) was employed, in 1 q 50, in an ex- 
pedition for the leliet ot Calais and Boulogne 
in conjunction with Sii James Ciofts In 
15o4, he did good seiiice to Maiy in the 
Duke of Suftolk’s rebellion, and succeeded in 
taking that nobleman prisoner He manied 
Catherine, daughter of Loid Montague, and 
granddaughtei of Margaret Countess of 
Salisbury, and so handed on to his son a 
1 emote possibihty of mheiitmg the English 
Clown 

Huntingdon, Henri Hastings, 3rd 
Eari op {r/ 159o), was, soon aftei the acces- 
sion of Ehzdbeth, legaided as her possible 
heir, especially by Cecil and the Piotestant 
part'v , but the plan of recognising him pio\ed 
impracticable He subsequent h stiongly op- 
posed the contemplated marriage between 
Mary Queen of Scots and the Duke of Norfolk, 
as one which would be fraught wnth much 
mischief to the Piotestant cause In the > ear 
1569 he became Mary’s gaoler at Tutbiuy, 
and proi ed himself the bitter enemy of the 
Scotch queen and the Catholic party In 
loBl he was sent to le^y troops against 
Lennox, though he was pie'vcnted from 
taking an;^ fuither steps agamst the regent 
by Secrctai\ Randolph Huntingdon mairicd 
Lady Catherine Dudley, daughter of the 
Duke of NoithumbeiKnd, and was, therefore, 
the brothor-in-law of the Earl of Leicester 

Huntingdon, Henry op (d area 11 >4% 
was brought up by Bloet, Bishop of Lincoln 
and subsequently became Archdeacon of 
Huntingdon His chief work is his Mtstoj %a 
Anqlo^ uniy which goes downa to the reign of 
Stephen Theimportance of this work ischiefl\ 
owing to the fact that it incorporates a num- 
ber of popular songs and stones, the origin ils 
of which have been lost His style is grm- 
Hjst— 19* 


diloquent and often tuigicl, and he abounds 
in classical allusions Hi& JOfii&tle ta JFaltm , his 
fiiend, is a cy meal sketch oi many of his most 
famous contemiioi dries in Chuich and State 
Heurj of Hautiugdou s works Iiaxe been 
edited tor the JfcColls Senes A translation i f hib 
history is given m Bohn s Antiquai lan Lihiat > 

Huntly, Alewnder de Seton, 1st 
Eyrl oi {d 1470), was created 0 irl b’v James 
II of Scotland (1449— oO) He was the 
head ot the Setons and the Gordons, and re- 
cened his title in rtw iid for his sen ices 
agamst the Douglas faction He defeated 
the Eiil of Crauturd, one of the Douglas 
leaders, in the bittle of Biechm (Uol) 

Huntly, Geoice Gordon, 2ni) ^lARQtiss 
or {d 1649;, was ippomted Chirles I ’s lieu- 
tenant in Sc otlind, ind after ha\ mg refused ill 
the overtures made to him b^ the Coienmteis, 
took the field in opposition to the Miiquis of 
Arg\ie (1644) Next year ho refused to li\ 
down his arms e'ven at the command of the 
king, who was then under the control of the 
Pirliament In 1647 he w is taken piisoner 
and beheaded at Edinburgh on irch 22 1649 
J H Bui ton Hisfoi ij ij Scotland Sii B 

Douglas Peel age oj iscotlnnd 

Huntly, George Gordon, 4th Emu 
or {d lo62), was one ot the last peers 
in ScotUnd to oppose the Reform ition He 
w as a m m of \ a^t pow ei ind w calth, his pos- 
sessions hing chiefly in the noith and west 
of the Highlinds In his eiiher years he 
had defeated the English troops at Hadderuig 
(lo42), and at the head of the Scotch army 
had narrow 1\ watched the Duke of Noitolk s 
imasion of the same y ear, on which occasion, 
though acoidmg an eng igement, he succeeded 
in materlall^ checking the piogiess of the 
English He w is one of the commanders at 
the bittle ot Pinkic, where he was t iken pri- 
soner (lo47) Aftei escaping fiom prison, he 
became a great suppoiter ot Mary of Guise 
the queen-1 egent, and m liter \eirs a strong 
opponent of the Lords of the Congregation 
When Mary Queen of Scots leturaed to her 
own country (lo61), the Eirl of Huntly 
found pait of the estates which had been in 
his possession transfer! ed to James Stuart, 
the queen’s half-brother (Earl of Murray), 
and plotted the murder of that noblemm 
In loG^ he took up aims, and openly denied 
Mary admittance to her castle of Imeiness, 
which he then htld The castle, howcier 
was soon taken by the royal tioops, and 
shortly afterw irds Huntly was defeated and 
si iin at Corrichie, near Aberdeen 

Huntly, George Gordon, 5th E\kt 
or {d 1076), the son of that Eail of 
Huntly who fell it Coinchie, 1 >62, and for 
whose rebellion the famih estates had been 
forfeited to the crown, was restored to his 
title and possessions, August, loCo Soon 
afterwards his sister, Lady Jane Gordon, was 
married to Bothwell, while Huntly himself 
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mairied a daugfhter of the Duke of Chatelhe- 
riult After the murdcx of Darnley (loC7), 
Huutly accompanied Mary to beton, and was 
one of the councillois who presided at Both- 
well’s trial Having afterwards taken up 
irms agun&t the Regent Murray, he was 
forced to make submission (15b9), and to join 
the paity of the go\einment On Muiiay’s 
deith (lo70), the Eail of Huntlj. once more 
raised forces on behalf of Queen Marj-, but 
was soon forced to entei into a pacification 
with the new regent (1573) His death oc- 
cuired a few } eais later, in 1576 

Huntly, G-eorge Gordon-, 6th Earl 
and 1 st Mucaiis or (d 1036), wis one ot 
the supporters of J imes VI after the Raid of 
Ruthven (q v ) A staunch adherent of the 
Catholic faith, he was accused in the >ear 
1589 of being in league with Philip of Spam, 
and a > oar or two latex signed the “ Spanish 
blanks ” In lo92 he put the Eail of Murriy 
to death, nominally as an accomplice in 
Bothwell’s xebellion (lo91), but most iDrobablj- 
in revenge for the treatment which the Gor 
dons had expeiienced from the Regent 
]Muxri> In lo94 he defeated the Earl of 
Aigjle, who attacked him at the instance 
of the go\ernment but became reconciled 
to him in 1^97, when ho also changed his 
filth and obt lined the reversal of his foi- 
foiture He was not, howe\ei, a particularly 
zeilous convert, as in 1616 he was excommu- 
nicated on subpicion of receiving and protect 
mg Jesuits in his castle In 1630 his feud 
with the Crichtons culminated m the loss of his 
eldest son at tho “burning of Fiendriught ’ 
fehoitl> afterwards the Maiquis of Huntly 
himself died of a bioken heart (1636) 

J H Burton ITi-yt of Scotland bir E Don 
glas, Pee} age oj Sooiland 

Hus&isson, William (5 1770, d 1830), 
the son of William Huskisson of Oxle>, near 
Wolverhampton, was educated foi the profes 
Sion of medicine Shortly before tho French 
Re\ oliition ho iccompanied his uncle to Pans, 
and warmlj entered into the feelings of the 
revolutionary party He became a member 
of tho Club de Quatre vingt-neuf, and of the 
London Corresponding Society, and turned 
his attention to international policy and com- 
merce He attracted the attention i^f Lord 
Gower, the British amhassadoi, who offered 
him the situation of private secretary (1790) 
In 1793 he was appointed to assist in the 
projected arrangement of an office for the 
affiairs of the emigrants who had taken refuge 
in England In 1795 he became Lnder 
Seoietary of State, and received the same 
appointment in Mr Perceval’s ministry of 
1807 He was Chief Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests in 1814, and elected member for 
Liverpool in 1823 The same year Mr 
Huskisson was made President of the Board 
of Trade, and with him a complete altera- 


tion came o\er our commercial policy, and 
the reign of protection began to give place 
and yield to free trade In his first ycai 
he was not able to do much Ho offeied to 
remit the import duty on raw cotton if tho 
manufacturers would consent to gi\ e up the 
exjiortduty This they declined An attempt 
was made to free the bpitalfields silk manu- 
facture from restrictions such as tho settle 
ment of their wages by a magistrate, but 
11,000 journeymen petitioned against this, 
and it was dropped He was, howe\er, 
successful in practically abolishing the old 
Nivigation let, and thus freeing English 
and foieign shipping In 1821 he reduced 
the duty on raw and spun silk, and lowered 
the import and export duty on wool Under 
Canning’s ministry Huskisson still retained 
his old post at the Board of Trade On the 
death of Canning, Huskisson succeeded Lord 
Godench as Secretary for the Colonies (1827) 
A quarrel, however, shortly broke out about 
the appointment of a chairman to a F?5aancc 
Committee, which was to be formed at the 
opening of the session, and Huskisson at once 
sent in his resignation This produced the 
downfall of Loid Goderich’s go\ernment In 
1828 he joined the Wellington ministry, but 
in a -lery few months a slight difttrence ot 
ojnnion enabled the duke to insist upon his 
resignation On Sept lo, 1830, Huskisson 
w IS accidentally killed on tho occasion of the 
opening of the Liverpool and Mancheetei 
Railway 

Annual Registe) Spencer Walijole Eist of 
JEngland J i om ISIS 

Hutcllilison, John (b 1616, d 1664), 
vas the son of fezr Thomas Hutchinson of 
Owthorpe, Nott^* During tho Civil W ir he 
was Governor of Nottingham foi tho Pailia 
ment, a position of great importance as com 
mandmg the passage of the Trent In 1645 
he was elected member for Nottingham, and 
three yeais later sat in the High Court of 
Justice, and signed the king’s death warrant 
On the expulsion of the Long Puliamcnt 
(1643) he retired into the countiy until it v is 
reinstated by the army (Oct , 1659) He was 
returned to the Comention (May, 1660), hut, 
though his h£o was spared, ho wis, as i 
regicide, incapacitated from public employ- 
ment In Oct , 1663, he was imprisoned, 
and died Sept 11, 1664 A certificate pre 
sented to the House of Lords in his fa-i our in 
Jan , 1661, affirmed that “ aho\c se\en years 
ago, and from time to time e\ er since, Colonel 
Hutchinson hath declared his desire of the 
king s majesty’s return to his kingdoms, and 
his own resolutions to assist in bringing his 
majesty hack ” It goes on to state that he 
had been in correspondence with conspirators 
for that purpose, collected arms for xt, and 
on all occasions assisted the king’s friends 
These statements, made with Hutchinson’s 
knowledge and approyal, throw considerable 
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uoubt on tlie account of Ins conduct gx-ven 
in his biography b} his wife 

Ltje oj Col Hutchinson by Mrs Hutchinson 
Papers of the Hou^e of Loidt> (Seventh lieport of 
Hist MSS Commission) 

Kutdlinsou, Ltci {b 1620, d 16o9), 
was the daughter of Sir John Apsle\ , 
Lieutenant of the lower, where she ^\as 
born In 1638 she married Colonel John 
Hutchinson, and was his faithful atten- 
dant in 4IL the dangers of his subsequent hfe 
On the death of her husband, in 1664, she 
complied the memoirs of his life I his work, 
which ifa of the greatest importance loi the 
period ovei which it extends, has been pub- 
lished man> times 

A convenient edition of the Life of Colonel 
Hutchinson lor general use is published in 
Bohn s Standard Library 

Kutchinsonf Thomas {b 1711, 1780), 

was born at Boston In 1760 he was ap 
pointed Chief Justice of Massachusetts Nine 
aeais^latei he was made governor of the 
tolon'v In this capacity he refused to con 
sent to the wishes of the people, when thej 
desired that the tea-ships should be sent back 
without discharging then cargo (1773), and 
his conduct thus led to the famous destruction 
of the tea by the citizens of Boston B> 
this time Hutchinson had lost all the con 
fidence of those whom he governed Dr 
Franklin had exposed the letters he had 
wiitten to England, advocating a restriction 
of colonial hbort>, and the despatch of troops 
+0 Boston Eecognising his unpopulant} , 
Hutchinson retired to England m 1774 

Baucroft Hist of the L nited States Slaubope 
Hist of Eng 

Hwiccas, The, were an Anglian tribe, 
occup'^ ing the present counties of Gloucester 
and Worcestei Of the date of their settle 
ment we have no ceitain indication , but thej 
were in latei da>s merged in the great king 
dom of Mercia, and seem to have preserved 
some traces of their old independence even so 
late as the close ot the eighth centurj , when 
Archbishop Theodore gave them a bishop of 
their own 

Hyde, The Book op, gives a brief historj 
of England fiom the landing of Hengest till 
the ^ear 9o9, together with a chaitularj of 
that monastery It was written at the New 
Mmstei or Hyde Abbev , Winche'-ter bir T 
Hardy says, it is apparently a reconstruction 
of earlier materials, which hav e been blended 
ilong with information of a comparitivelv 
recent period, certainly some time ifter the 
year 13o4 ” Besides King Alfred’s Will, and 
some important charcers, it contiins some 
traditions and anecdotes, which, though not 
perhaps very trustworthy , are certainly inte- 
resting 

The Boole of Hyde has been translated in the 
Church Histoi ims of England it is edited m the 
Bolls Senes 

Hyde, A^^E {b 1637, d 1671), was the 


daughter of Edward Hy de, Earl of Clarendon 
In 16o9 she became maid of honour to the 
Princess of Orange, and on N ov 24 a secret 
contract of marriage took place between her 
and the Duke of York On Sept 3, ICbO, 
she was privately mairied to the duke Great 
efforts were made by the queen-mother to get 
the mamage annulled, and a plot w as got up 
amongst the courtiers of the queen s p iitv , 
by Sir Charles Berkeley and others, to induce 
the duke to repudiate her These intrigues 
failed, and she was publicly acknowledged as 
Ducbe&s of lork in December, 1660 Pep’^s 
describes her as “ a plain woman, and hke her 
mother ” Burnet sav s that ahe w as ‘ a v erv 
extraordinary woman, of gieat knowledge 
and great spirit” Her daughter Mary was 
bom April 2, 1662 Anne, Feb 6, 1664 In 
August, 1670, the duchess bee ime a Catholic 
She died on March 31 of the iollo wing year 

Hyde, Edward [Clarendox ] 

Hyde, Lawrence [Rochester] 

Hyde, Sir Robert {b lo95, I6G1), was 

a fiist cousin of the Earl of Claiendon In 
1640 he was leturned to the Long Paihament 
as member for feihsbury, md joined the 
court party and in 1644 he was a member of 
the Oi^ord Paihament During the Protec- 
torate he continued to practice at the bai, and 
on the Restorition wis mide a judge of the 
Common Pleis In 1663 he was ju emoted to 
the chief-justiceship of the King’s Bench 

Hyderabad, The Battle op (March, 
1S43), was fought during the wir agiinst 
the Ameers of Scindo (1842 — 44) Aftei the 
battle of Meinee, febeie Mohimmed collected 
an army foi another attempt it indepen- 
dence He appeared near Hyderabid, and 
bir Chailes N ipier, with 6,000 men, found 
him encamped with about 20,000 men, in 
a strong position behind the dry bed of 
the Fulldllee The British aitillery opened 
fire on the enemv s centie, till they began 
to give wav the cavilxy charged the left 
wing, while the 22nd Foot, who had ad- 
vanced to within forty paces of their oppo- 
nents without firing i single shot, stormed the 
entrenchments, md, aftei a severe struggle, 
the victory was complete 

Hyder . A^i {b ciica 1702, d 1782) was a 
Mohammedan soldiei of humble extraction, 
the son of a petty revenue ofiicer He enteied 
the service ot the Rajah of Mv soie, and about 
the Near 17^9 he succeeded in making himself 
master of the whole countiy Out of the 
w recks of the old principalities of South India, 
he soon founded foi himself a compact Moham- 
medan kingdom, and became a most formi 
dable eneni> to the English He w is the terror 
of all his neighbours, the Mahrattas of Poonah, 
the Nabob of the Carnatic, and the Nizam of 
Hyderabad while at the same time he was 
intriguing with the French at Pondicherry 
This loused the susxncions of the Enghsh, 
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and more e»ijeciall\ so when Kizam All de- 
sei'ted their side for that of Hyder The two 
new allies invaded the Carnatic, hut were 
driven bach, whereupon Nizam Ah renewed 
his alliance with the Enghsh (^1778) Eor the 
next ten years Hyder All was engaged in 
quietly strengthening his armj and his state 
At last, on the breafcng out of war between 
the English and the Erench, in 177S, he was 
enraged at the English expedition sent by waj 
of Mysore from Madras, against the French 
settlement of Mahe This action decided H j der 
All’s mind Bursting into the Carnatic at the 
head of 100,000 men, he laid the whole country 
waste with fire and sword (1780) He had 
allied himself with the French Nizam AIi 
and the Mahrattas had engaged to support 
his arms, and the case of the English seemed 
verj despeiate for a time But Warren Has- 
tmgs, the G-o\ ernor-General, was more than 
equal to the occasion Negotiations secured 
the friendship, or at leist the neutrality, of 
the Nizam, while Sir Eyre Coote was de 
spatched against Hydei himself The great 
leader of the war was defeated at Porto No\ o 
(1781;, and all immediate dangei was over 
from that side A year and a half later Hyder 
All died suddenly at Chittore (1782) Hyder 
All was rem likable not only for his energy , 
but foi hib cmelty It is said that to Ins 
latest day s he was unable either to read or to 
write, but this deficiency did not pieient him 
from being the most vigorous opjjoncnt that 
the English power in Hindostan has ever 
known 

Mill Hist of India Talboys Wheelei JECist 
of India Grant Duflf Hist oj the Maki attas 
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Xceni, The, were an ancient British tnbe 
occupy mg the modern counties of bufiolk, N« )r- 
folk, Cambridge, and Huntingdon According 
to Professor Rhys, they were a very hardy and 
warlike race, but were induced to make an 
alliance with the Romans through jealousy 
of the Tnnobantes and Cassiveiauuus It has 
been supposed that they had no kmgs as many 
of their coins bear the inscription “ Ecene ” 
without that of any prince , that there w ere 
two factions dividing the tribe , and that 
the head of one faction, Bene us, minted the 
aid of Claudius, and so was instrumental m 
bringing about the beginning of the long 
connection of this island with Rome (43 a n ) 
In later years, though apparently’’ still pos 
sessed of their o^n km^ or queens, they 
re\olted against the Roman rule in the time 
of Ostoiius Scapula, who was appointed m 
oO A D , and again broke out into a general 
rebellion while Suetonius was occupied in 
Mona 

Bhys, Celtic Britain 


Xda, King of Beknicia ooO), is 

said to have been the founder of that kingdom , 
but this phrase is perhaps to be interpreted 
as meaning that he united the \ anous petty 
Anglian or Saxon settlements existing in that 
district into one kingdom His descent is 
traced from Woden, and he is spoken of as 
having been a wise and temperate luler He 
IS also said to have fallen in a battle against 
the Britons, after he had been king fourteen 
years 

Anglo Scuion Chi onicle William of Malmesbuiy 

Iknield (or Icxnield; Way, The, was 
one of the great Roman roads through Britain 
It started from near A armouth, and passing 
hv Newmaiket, Royston, and Baldock, it 
reached Dunstable, where it crossed Watling 
Street Thence, by Tnng and Wendovei, 
to Gormg, where it ciossed the Thames and 
threw ofi: a branch known as the Ridge- 
way Thence, it proceeded by Ald^orth, 
Newbury and Tidworth to Old Saium Then 
across Venditch Chase, Bedbuiy, Marden 
Cistle, Bridport, Axminstei, Honiton, Exetei, 
Totnes, to the Land’s End 

Ikon Basilike ‘ ‘ or, the Ti ue Poi traiturc 
of his Sacied Majesty in his Sohtudes and Suf- 
ferings,” was a woik published some ten day s 
after Charles I ’s death, andpurpoited to ha\e 
been witten by that king m the last y eai s of his 
life It IS di'v ided into twenty -eight chaptei s, 
almost every one of which is appiopiiate to 
some remarkable incident in the closing y eais 
of its author s life A short sketch of some 
event or reflection upon it is gi\ en, and to 
this is appended a piayer applicable to the 
occasion So chaptei iii , entitled, ‘‘ Upon 
his Majestie’s going to the House of Com 
mons,” commences wath an explanation of the 
king’s reasons for this step— “lo call in 
question half a dozen men m a fair and legall 
way, which God ]mowes was all my design , ’ 
an explanation of the fact that he was at- 
tended by some gentlemen of his oidinary 
guard, and a declaiation that he had no 
design of overawing the freedom of the House 
After two pages of such meditation follows a 
short pray ei of some half a page in length 
calling God to witness his innocence, and pi ay - 
ing for foigi\eness on his enemies This work 
had an immense sale, though to modern ey’'es 
it must seem, as Piofessor Masson has said, a 
somewhat dull performance Fifty editions 
are said to ha^ e been sold within a y ear, and it 
was in vain that Parliament gave ordeis to 
seize the hook So great was its popularity 
that in October, 1649, Milton had to publish 
his JEilonokiasteSj or Image-hieaker, manswei 
The authorship of the Mkon Hmxhle has 
generally been attributed to Dr Gauden, 
afterwards Bishop of Exeter 

E Juon Basilike Milton, Eikondklaslea Masson 
Life of Milton vol iv 

XmpeaclLxlieiit is the name given to 
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the 3 udicial process by which any man, 
from the lank of a peer downwards, may be 
tiled before the House of Lords at the in- 
stance of the House of Commons In this 
case the Commons are the prosecutors, while 
the Lords combine in their own persons the 
functions of judge and jurj The process of 
conducting an impeachment is explained by 
" 5 ir Erskme May is follows —Some member 
of the Lower House charges the accused with 
high treason, or dny other offence of which 
he may be considered guiltj If he succeeds 
m winning the House o\ er to his opinion, he 
is empowered to go to the bar of the House 
of Lords and there impeach the offender A 
committee is next appointed to draw up the 
irticles of impeachment, which are then for- 
warded to the Lords in writing, with a reser- 
\ ation of power on the part of the Commons 
to add to the original counts if necessarj A 
day is then appointed for the trial, which 
generally takes place in Westminster Hall 
Certain managers conduct the case on behalf 
of the Lower House, and the accused maj 
defend himself by counsel Witnesses are 
called on both sides, and the whole series of 
charges is gone thiough article h\ article , the 
accusers are bound to confine themselves to 
the charges contained in the articles of im- 
peachment, and when thej have finished, the 
offender enteis on his defence, after which the 
prosecutors ha^e a nght of reply All the 
evidence being then completed, each peer in 
succession deliv ers his verdict on the first article 
in the words, ** Guilt\ [or Not Guiltj.], 
upon my honour” And so on foi every 
count In conclusion, the Lord Chancellor or 
Loid High Steward reckons up the number 
of votes, and a simple majority acqmts or 
condemns upon each charge Though the 
House of Lords may have delivered its v er- 
dict, judgment is not to be pronounced unless 
the House of Commons demand it by their 
Speaker On the other hand, in 1679, the 
House of Commons protested against the 
Earl of I)anb\ s nght to plead the kirg’s 
pardon when impeached m 1679 and by the 
Act of Settlement (1701) it was made part of 
the law of the realm ‘‘ that no pardon under 
the Great Seal of England shall be pleadable 
to an impeachment bv the Commons in Par- 
liament ’ 

The first case of an impeachment in which 
both Houses took part, would appear to be 
at the time of the attack on Eichard Lyons 
and Lord Latimer, in the Good Parhament 
of 1376 Of course in this case we cannot 
expect to have the full course of pro- 
ceedings which have characterised the im- 
peachments of much later centuries and m 
lact it seems to have been the whole Par- 
liament, and not the barons alone, who im 
prisoned these offenders The impeachment 
of the Earl of Suffolk some ten 3 ears later 
ri386) seems to have been more in ac- 
cordance with those of later times, for the 


Commons were clearly the prosecutors in this 
case, while it was the Lords who decided the 
question of his guilt In a similar way, the 
judges who had in 1387 given then decision 
against the legahty of the commissioners ap 
pomted in the piecedmg 5 ear, were next yen 
impeached hy the C ommon*^ and found guiltv 
by the Lords (1388) From this time it is 
h irdly necessar\ to caiTy on the instance^ ot 
impeachment dowm to latei times in an> det iii 
Ihe practice was not discontinued for an\ 
veiy long period till the accession of the 
house of York, but from the reign of Ed- 
ward y , the institution seems to hav e i ilk 11 
into disuse, till it was levived in the reign oi 
James I Under the house ot Tudor the 
Commons were too subservient to the roy il 
authority to make u&e of their old privilege 
on their own accoimt, and when the sovereign 
wished to be rid of an obnoxious subject he 
found a biH of attainder a readier mstru 
ment for effecting his endb "With the le 
vival of the spirit of libeitv m the first h ilf 
of the seventeenth century impeachments 
once more became frequent the two fiist 
important instances being those of loOrd 
Bacon m 1621 and the Eail of Middlesex in 
1624 Buckingham, who had been veiy nr 
gent in inducing the Commons to proceed 
against the latter nobleman, would in his 
turn have been impeached a few years litci 
had not the king dissolved Parliament for the 
purpose of saving him (1626) The cases of 
Strafford, Laud, Panbv, M^arren Hastings, 
Melville &c , w ill be found alluded to undci 
the ai tides devoted to these statesmen, but 
that of Eitz-Haiiis m the y ear 1681 deseivcs 
a passing notice as hemg the occasion on 
which the Commons affirmed their ‘‘right to 
impeach inv peei or commoner tor treason 
01 anv othei crime 01 misdemeanour ’ This 
claim of the Commons seems to hav e 
been practically conceded to them, but 
Bkekstone and Lord Gamjibell are both 
agreed on the point “ that a commonei 
cannot be impeached before the Lords Joi 
any capital offence but only for high mis- 
demeanours ” 

Sir T Erskme May Lqaju of Paihmnent Hal 
lam Const Eist Stuhho Const Eist 

[T A A] 

Impressment The piactice of im- 
pressment, or compelling men to scrv e m the 
nav y , seems to date back to a v erv earlv 
peiiod of om history It is said to have been 
in full force m the reign oi John, that is, 
from the time of almost the fiist English 
king who was possessed of a regular royal 
fleet Towards the end of the same century 
we find Edwaid I empowering William Ley - 
bourne to impi ess men, v essels and arms foi the 
manning of his fleet fee, too, w e read m the 
Black Book of the Admiraltv that if a manner 
who had been pressed for the king s nav tl 
service ran avay he should undergo a ycai s 
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imprisonment The same penalty for the 
same oftence may he traced m the legisla- 
tion of later sovereigns, Richard II (1378), 
Henry VI (1439), and Ehzaheth (1562 — 63), 
showing that this method of manning ttie 
royal vessels was m lull force dming these 
centuries Towards the middle of the six- 
teenth centuT) we come across what seems to 
he a serious attempt to make it criminal 
for a man to take steps for eluding impress 
ment In lo55 (2 & 3 Philip and Maiy, xvi 
6), a very harsh law was passed against the 
Thames bargemen, according to which, if any 
wateimen “shall willingly, voluntanlj, and 
obstinately h\de themsehes in the tyme of 
prest> mg into secret places and out comers,” 
they should suffer a fortnight’s impiisonment 
and he deharied from following their calling 
for another year A more generous enactment 
some seven or eight yeais later (1562 — 63) 
attempted to restiam the aibitiaiy character 
of impressments by enjoinmg that “no 
Eisherman haunting the sea should be taken 
by the queen’s commission to soi ve her High- 
ness as a marinex on the sea,” without the 
commissioners having fiist consulted two 
neighbouring justices of the peace Still more 
indulgent was the spirit displayed m the 7 & 8 
William III , according to which the Loid 
High Admiial is empoweied to giant letters 
“ to any landsmen desiious to apply themselves 
to the sea services and to ser\ e in Merchant 
shipps which shall be to them a protection 
against being impressed foi the space of two 
yeais or more ” The proMSions of the Act of 
15oo, With somewhat altered details and in- 
creased penalties, howe\er, weie le enacted 
after a lapse of one hundred and hfty y ears 
under Queen Anne (170?) Under George 
II , the impressment question was once more 
taken up and its stringency modified (1739 — 
40) By a statute passed m this reign it 
was decreed that all persons above fifty’- five 
and under eighteen vears of age, should be 
exempt from impressment , and an attemp)t to 
encourage men to adopt a sailor’s hfe was 
made at the same time b-v a clause which 
granted freedom from the above hability to 
aU sailors who chose to demand for two years 
from the time of their first going to sea An 
Act of William IV s reign impro\ed the posi 
tion of the impressed sailor still further bv 
limiting his term of service to five years 
— unless in a case of urgent necessity, when 
the admiral might enlarge it by six months 
(1835) By this time, howeier, the prac- 
•tice of impiessment, which had been veiy 
largely used dunng the great wars in 
the opemng years of the century, had been 
rapidly losing ground, and its place is 
now altogether supplied by voluntary en 
hstment 

Black Book of ike Adlmitalty (Rolls Senes) 
Nicolao Bjistoi y of the British N ivy Al^mtise 
on the Sea Laws, 1724 , James, Naval Hist 

[T A A] 


Incident, The (1641), is a name gi\en 
to a supposed plot to assassinate the Eails of 
Hamilton, Argyle, and Lanark, durmg the 
visit of Charles I to Scotland in the summer of 
1641 Although a pai liamentary inquiry was in- 
stituted, the ciicumstances stillremaiu shrouded 
in mystery , and it is scarcely possible to do 
more than guess at the real nature of the 
affair It is said that the scheme was Mont 
rose s, and that Charles I himself was pri\ y 
to it, but there seems to be no foundation 
for the statement 

J H Buiton Hist ofSootlai d S E Gardiner 
Hist of Eng 1603—1642 

Income Tax The history of the m 
come tax as a recognised means of supple 
menting the other financial resources of the 
State, dates from the time of William Pitt’s 
premiership, when (in 1799) a bill was passed 
imposing a graduated tax on all incomes 
above £60 a year This tax contmued^to be 
levied till the end of the Continental war, 
with the exception of a slight break for part 
of the yeais 1802 and 1803 , and by the year 
1806 had reached the rate of 10 per cent 
It was not renewed after 1816 till the 
time of Sir Robert Peel’s second admimstra 
tion (1841), when it was levied for three years 
at a rate of sevenpence in the pound Time 
after time it w as then renewed — but alway s 
for a hrnited period only, till in 1853 airange- 
ments v ere made for its gradual’^xtinction in 
seien years Then, however, the Russian 
War inteiiened, and mstead of being reduced 
it was doubled From this time it has 
become a regular item of the reienue and 
it has now almost entirely lost its original 
character of a special war-tax, though an 
increase m its rate Suid remains the reaaiest 
means of meeting the expenses of a war 

Independents [See Aependiv ] 

India Administration The govern- 
ment of India in this country since the 
Act of 1858 has been vested in the Secietary 
of State, aided by a council of fifteen, 
who are usually’- selected from men who have 
served with distinction in -various depart 
ments of government in that country This 
is the agency through which India becomes 
answerable to Parliament, the countiy, and 
the Queen In India itself the supreme 
authority IS vested in the Governor Generil 
or Viceroy in Council (subject to the control 
of the Secietaiy of State in Council in Eng- 
land), and he m his turn is aided by a 
Governoi Geneial’s council, coiiesponding to 
the cabinet of a constitutional country, and 
by a legislative council, consisting of the 
Governor General’s council, reinforced by 
certain provincial delegates and nominated 
membeis of the non-offiicial native and Euro 
pean communities Theoretically, the Go 
vemor General is supreme over every part of 
India, but piacticaUy his authority is not 
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e\ ery where exercised alike For most of the 
purposes of administiatiou British India is 
divided into provinces, each with a suhoidi 
nate government of its own There is a 
furthei groupmg of these various provinces 
under the largei divisions of the three Presi 
dencies of Bengal, Madias, and Bombay — a 
term which in former days con\ejed a less 
shadowy hne of definition than now At 
present, however, the Presidencies o± Madras 
and Bombay retain many of their distinctive 
maiks, ha\ mg each an armj and civil service 
of their own, they are administered by a 
governor appointed direct from England, and 
each has an executive and legislative council 
The Presidency of Bengal has faded away 
more completely, though a rehc may be seen 
m the legislative council attached to the ad- 
ministration of the lower provinces of Bengal, 
which is now vested m the hands of a heu 
tenant-governoi, but which was governed by 
the €rovernor General himself m the days 
before the North West Provinces, the Pun- 
jaub, and Oude became British territory The 
two former piovinces are governed b;^ heu 
tenant-gov emors, and Oude is imder the f ormei 
of these two heutenant-govemors, Biitish Bur- 
mah, Assam, and the Central Provinces are 
ruled by Chief Commissioneis All ovei India 
are scattered native states of vaiymg extent 
and independence Many of these native 
pimoipalities are attached to the various pre 
sidencies and provmces , others are grouped 
togethei under the superintendence of a poli- 
tical agent Of this class are the Rajpootana 
and Central Indian agencies, and otheis, such 
as JEyderabad, or the Nizam’s territories, 
Mysore, and Travancore, are quasi mdepen 
dent To define, however, the relations of 
the Indian native states to the British crown 
would be a lengthy and complicated task, and 
would practically involve a review of the 
various treaty relations between those native 
pnncipalities, numbering over 460, and the 
paramount power 

History The history of the British con 
nection with India dates fiom the da;ys when 
Yasco da Gama made his memorable v 03 age 
round the Cape and sighted the shores 
of Hindostan, on May 17, 1498 Indian 
products commenced to find their way to 
Europe first through the hands of the Por- 
tuguese, and then through the Venetians, who 
earned on their Eastern trade b^ way of 
Egypt and the Red Sea, thus anticipatmg the 
important route of modem times But it was 
nearly a century after Da Gama’s voyage that 
our first trading voyages weie made, and it 
was in the last year of the sixteenth century 
that these commercial enterprises were or- 
ganised on a recogmsed basis On Sept 
22, 1599, the merchants of London held 
a meetmg, at which it was resolved to 
form an association for the puipose of trad- 
ing with India, and on Dee 31 of the fol- 
lowmg year, a charter was granted to the 


Govemois and Company of the Merchants 
trading unto the East Indies,” entitling 
them to exclusive trade with the countries 
between the Cape of Good Hope and the 
Straits of Magellan The first vessels de- 
spatched returned home with cargoes of cin- 
namon, cloves, and pepper, and realised 93 
per cent profit on the capital invested It 
was soon evident that the English would hav e 
to defend themsehes against the jealousy of 
the Portuguese and Dutch, and a new charter 
was granted, with strmgent piovusions against 
interlopers ” In 1612 Cdj)tain Best, in 
command of a small squadron, was attacked 
m the roadstead of Surat by a vastly supenoi 
Portuguese fieet but defended himself with 
such gallantry and effect that be was not onl} 
able to land all his goods at the Surat factory , 
but obtained a confirmation of a commercial 
treaty between the Mogul Emperor and the 
British During the following 3 ears subor- 
dinate agencies weie stai'ted at Gogra, Ah- 
medabad, Cambay, and A] mere, and at various 
places in the Indian archipelago This led 
to numerous broils with the Portuguese and 
Dutch, and our lelations with the latter were 
greatl 3 embittered by the cruel torture and 
execution of Captam Towerson and about 
twenty sailors, at Amboyna, in 1623 For 
this outrage the Dutch had to pay £3,615 as 
compensation, but fiom that date until the 
great naval wars, which commenced in 1793, 
they became supreme in those parts, and 
practically monopolised the trade of the Indian 
archipelago In 1634 the Company obtained 
a Jit man &om the Great Mogul foi permission 
to trade in Bengal, and the same year saw 
the expulsion of the Portuguese from the 
provmce Five years later Foit St George, 
or Madras, was founded by Francis Day , and 
m 1661 Bombay was ceded to the British 
crown as part of the dowry of Catherine of 
Braganza, and was subsequentlv transferred 
bv Charles II to the East India Company 
The sepal ation of Bengal from Madras, and 
the appointment of Mr Hodges as “agent 
and governor ” of the Company’s affairs, with 
a corporal’s guard, was the first beginning 
out of which arose the appointment of Sir 
John Child as the fiist titular Governor- 
General of India, with full power to make 
war or peace A few years later the famous 
resolution was passed by the Company which 
was destined to turn their clerks and factors 
throughout India mto conquerors and pro- 
consuls, and which ran thus — “ The increase 
of our revenue is the subject of our care, as 
much as our trade, ’tis that must maintain 
our force when twenty accidents may inter- 
rupt our trade, tis that must make us a 
nation m India Without that, we are but a 
great number of mterlopers, united by his 
Majesty’s royal charter, fit only to trade 
where nobody of power thinks it their interest 
to prevent us And upon this account it is 
that the wise Dutch, in all their general 
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advices that we have seen, write ten para- 
graphs concern ng their go\ eminent, their 
civil and miliUiy policy, warfaie, and the 
increase of then levcnuc, foi one paiagiaph 
thej write concerning trade ” 

Our earliest teiritoiial possession n India 
properl> so-called was Madias, which, as 
mentioned aho\e, was founded h^ Daj and 
pui chased fiom the Rajah of Chandragiri, an 
annual rent of about £500 being dul}^ paid 
to the lepresentatives of the Mogul Empiie 
On the death of Aurungzebe, in 1707, Southern 
Indi i bioko up into a number of minor states 
In 1744, war broke out between the hrench 
and English, Duplcix being at that time 
G-overnor of Pondichenj and Clive a >oung 
writer at Madras and two j eais later Madias 
surrendered to a Eiench squadron under La 
Bourdonnais Indecisive hostilities followed, 
but the Tieaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, 
restoied Madias to the English Then first 
successes had, howe\er, inspiied Dupleix 
with the ambition of founding a Fiench 
empire in India, under the shadow of the 
Mohammedan powers At H^derabid and 
Arcot the successions weie in dispute, and 
the English and Eiench fa\oured the 
claims ot rival candidates to the thione of 
Aicot A war ensued, the chief incident of 
which was the capture and subsequent defence 
of Aicot in 17 ol b;^ Cli\e Foi some jears 
it continued, and culminated in 1760 in a 
final struggle, which was ci owned bj the 
decisive \T.ctor^ obtained b;y Colonel (after- 
wards &ir Eyre) Coote at Wandewash o\er 
the French Pondicherry and Ginjeo sub- 
sequently capitulated, and the Fiench weie 
expelled from Hindustan 

To turn to the course of events in Bengal, 
in 1740 All Vardi Khan, a usurper, but the 
last of the great Nawabs of Bengal, ruled 
o\or Bengal, and in his days the Mahratta 
horsemen began to ravage up to the ills of 
Calcutta The “ Mahratta ditch,” constructed 
to keep them off, still bears the old name 
All Vardi Khan’s grandson, Surajah Dowlah, 
a youth of ferocious tempei, marched on Cal- 
cutta with a large aimy in pursuit of an 
esc iped kinsman who had aggriei ed him and 
thiust the remnant of the English who failed 
to fly at his appro ich into the ‘‘ Black Hole,” 
or military prison of Port William Out of 
146 who were imprisoned therein during that 
fatal night in Jun(, only twenty -three sur 
\i\ed Clue and Admiral Watson promptly^’ 
sailed from Madras to the Ganges, and the 
speedy reeoieiy of Calcutta with but little 
fighting induced the Kawab to conclude a 
peace advantageous to the Compan-v But 
the outbreak of hostilities between the Eng- 
lish and Fiench found Surajah Bowlah 
1 inged on the side of the latter With a 
forte far infenor to that of his adversary, 
Cine marched out to the grove of Plassey, 
'ind there bv dint of a daring attack on an 
angle of the camp, routed the Xawabs host 


(1757) Meer Jafiier, Olive’s nominee, was 
pldcea on the viceregal throne at JMoorsheda- 
bad, and enoimous sums, aggregating many 
millions, were exacted as the puce of this 
honour The same y ear the N iwab made 
a giant to the Company ot the lindholdeis’ 
rights over the district of the Tw enty four 
Peigunnahs, an extensive tract iiound Cal 
cutti amounting to 882 square miles 
In 17^8 Clive was appoint crl the first 
governor of all the Company s settlements in 
Bengal, and defeated the bliabzada, or im- 
perial prince, who with the aid ot the awah 
\^izier of Oude, was marching on the lower 
jiiovinces ot Bengal He next despatched a 
loice nnder Colonel Foide to Madias, and 
finally crushed French influence throughout 
the Nizam’s territories The return ot Clive 
to England was followed by the dethrone- 
ment of Meer Jaffier, and the substitution of 
Meer Cossim, his son-in-law, in his place 
The new rulei, however, began to showCJigms 
ot wishing to become independent, and having 
retired to Monghyr, proceeded to oiganisc 
his army after the European fashion and 
to ally himself with the Vizier of Oude 
The trade privileges arrogated to themselves 
by the Company’s seivants formed a sub- 
stantial grievance, and when the majoiity 
of the council at Calcutta (in spite of the 
wish of INIr Vansittart, the governor, and 
Warren Hastings, a jumoi member of the 
council, to make some concession) refused to 
bsten to the Nawah, the officers oi the latter 
filed upon an English boat, and war arose 
A massacre of Englishmen and Sepoys took 
place at Patna and though checked by two 
defeats by Major Adams, the Vizier of 
Oude and bhah Alhim, who had succeeded 
as emperor, thieatened Patna It was at 
this juncture that the first bepoy mutiny, 
quelled eventually by Major Munro, hioke 
out in the English camp The battle of 
Buxar, won by the same ofiicer in 1764, 
brought the ruler of Oude and the Mogul 
emperor to the feet of the British 
The following voai Chve (now Baion Clivo 
of Plassey , find for the second time Gov ernoi 
of Bengal) proceeded to Allahabad, and lo- 
stoied Oude to the Nawah Vizier on payment 
of half a million sterling The dewanneo, oi 
fiscal admimstiation of Bengal, Behar, ind 
Orissa, and the terntorial juiisdiction of the 
Noithem Circars were granted to xhe Com- 
pany’-, a puppet Nawah was mnntainod by 
us on an allowance at Moorshedahad, and a 
tribute paid to the emperor Thus the 
English leceiv ed the revenue and mamtainocl 
the army*-, and the criminal jurisdiction was 
vested in the Nawah A gieat reform w is 
carried out by Cliv e in the reorganisation of 
the Company’s seivice, their paltrv salaries 
having led to much bribery and venality 
Private tiade and the acceptance of presents 
were jprohibited for the futuie, while salaiics 
were increased out of the salt monopoly 
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Lord Clive left India for the last time in 
1767 Five years later Warren Hastings 
assumed the govemoiship, the interval having 
been marked by a disastious famine (1770J, 
which IS believed to ha\ e carried oif one third 
of the inhabitants Warren Hastings abolished 
the dual system of government, remo^ ed the 
exchequer from Mooishedabad to Calcutta, 
and appomted English collectors to see to the 
collection of the re\enues and the adminis- 
tration of justice He also cieated the 
i^icleus of a pohee He was, howe\ er, much 
thwarted in his reforms b;^ the wars forced on 
him by mti\ e princes, b> the incessant pi essui e 
from home for monej , and the constant oppo 
sition of his colleague in council, Philip 
Francis Hastings i educed the large allow- 
ance paid to the Nawab, he resold to the 
Vizier of Oude the proiinces of Allahabad 
and Kora, formeilj. assigned bj Clue to the 
E mperor fehah Allum, but forfeited , as Hastings 
contmded, b^ the seiznie of the emperor by 
the Mahrattas, and withheld the tribute of 
£d00,000 fiom the puppet emperor Biitibh 
troops were also lent to the Vizier of Oude to 
enable him to put down the Rohilla Afghans, 
v\ ho had settled down in his dominions since 
4.hmed Shah’s inia&ion (1761), and home 
themsehes with much arrogance and oppres- 
sion Warren Hastings also improved the 
hnancial position of the Company b> the so 
( ailed plunder of Che^ te Singh and the Begum 
of Oude transactions which, coupled with 
other alleged acts of oppression, formed the 
giound of the celebrated impeachment against 
him in the House of Lords, proceedings 
\Ahich dragged on their length for se^en 
•N ears, and e\ entuall^ terminated in a ^ erdict 
of not guilt} Warren Hastings was prac- 
tically rmned b} the cost of the defence, and 
left dependent on the chant} of the Court of 
Directors 

The Bombay government, being desirous of 
seeing a nominee of its own on the thione of 
Poohah, concluded in 1775 the Treat} of Surat, 
b} which Eagunath Rao agreed to cede 
balsette and Bassein in consideiation of being 
recognised as the sovereign Hastings dis- 
appioied of the tieat}, but on the outbreak 
ot the war (known as the fiist Mahratta War) 
despatched energetic ofi&cers across the penin 
sula, who conqueied Guzerat, and captured 
the rock fortress of Gwalior The reverse 
sustained by the Bombay force, however 
equalised matters, and the Treaty of Salbai 
practically restored the status quo Meantime 
Hyder Ah of M}sore, whose hostilit} had 
been loused, fell upon the British possessions 
in the Carnatic, and his cayalr} ravaged the 
countr} up to Madras The aged Sir E}re 
Coote, the victor of Wandewash, with the aid 
of Colonel Pearse, hastened to the scene, but 
the contest w is a tough one, and the peace 
concluded with Tippoo, H}der’s son and 
successor, was based on a mutual restitution 
of aU conquests 


In 1786 Hastmgs was succeeded b} Lord 
Cornwalhs as Goiernor-Geneial His ad- 
mmistration was signahsed b\ two e\ents — 
the introduction of the Permanent bettlement 
into Bengal, and the second M^ boi e Wai I he 
permanent settlement of the land levenue ot 
Bengal appeals to have lecommended itself to 
the Court of Directors at home mainl} irom a 
desire to place then finances on a more assured 
basis This assessment began m 1789 and 
terminated in 1791, and though at fiist 
intended to be decennial was made peimanent 
in 1793, a step which piacticalh inflicted 
enoimous loss on the Inditn government b\ 
fixing zn pt7 pt tiaim at a low standard that t ix 
which, according to all economic prmciphs, 
should be proportioned to the mcreasing v aim 
of the land 

The second M}Sore War of 1790 — 92 was 
undertaken by Lord Comw allis m person at 
the head of the British aim\ the Kizam ot 
the Deccan and the Mahratta contedeiac} 
being allied to the British It resulted m 
the partition of half of Tippoo’s dominions 
among the alhes, and the pa}ment of thict 
millions sterling as mdemmt} 

Lord Momington, better known as the 
Marquis of V ellesley, laid dow^n during his 
rule the guiding principle that the English 
must be the one pai amount power in India, 
and the gradual development of this polic} 
has since culimnated in the proclamation ot 
Queen Victoria as Empiess ot India on the 
1st Januai}, 1877 The presence of Fienth 
battalions in the native states, and Fiench 
intriguers in the islands of Mauritius ind 
Bouibon, as well as in Hindostan itself 
suggested to Loid Wellesle} the idea of 
fiustiating all possioilit} ot a French invasion 
of India b} crushing their hopes there The 
Mogul empire was quite broken uj), so the 
tisk of estabhshmg oui supremac} in northern 
India was at first easv Bv the Treat} of 
Lucknow a large tract of territor} was ceded 
to us b} the N iwab Vizier of Oude, in heu of 
a subsidy for British troops, and we thus 
became territorial rulers as far as the heart of 
the North- West Provinces Be}ond was the 
conf ederac} of the Mahrattas, with the puppet 
emperor in their hands, and farther to the 
south the Nizam of H}derabad, and the 
defeated, hut not subdued, Tippoo Sultan of 
M} sore The Nizam was easil} dealt with 
his Fiench hattahon at Hyderabad was dis- 
banded, and the Nizam bound b} treaty not 
to take an} European into his servace without 
the consent of the Englissh government, a 
clause of universal application nowada}s in 
the tieaties with native states Tippoo’s turn 
came next, and on his refusal to abandon 
bis intrigues, and throw in his lot lo} ally with 
the British, war was declared The decisive 
event was the capture of Tippoo’s stronghold, 
Senngapatam, where Tippoo died bravel} 
fighting in the breach (Ma} 4, 1799) The 
victor} created a profound impression on the 
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nativeb, and earned General Hams a peerage, 
and Wellesley a marquisate Tippoo’s do- 
minions weie partially partitioned among the 
Hizams, the Mahrattas, and the English, and 
the centidl portion (Mj soie) erected into a sepa 
rate state, under a descendant of the Hindoo 
Ila 3 ahs, whom H> der All had dethroned The 
sons of Tippoo were tieated with high con- 
sideration 

The Mahrattas, howe\ei, still held aloof, 
and Wellesley addiessed himself to the task 
of bringing them into the net of his subsidiaiy 
system The Peish wa of Poonah the i ecogni sed 
head of the confederacy , aftei being defeated 
by Holkai, was induced to sign a tieatj with 
the Biitish, gieatl} extending oui influence in 
the Bombaj Presidency This led to the 
second Mahiatta War (1802 — 4), one of the 
most noteworthy of our campaigns in the 
East Sir Arthur Wellesley (afterwaids Duke 
of Wellington) and Geneial (afterwards Lord) 
Lake led the aimies, and the foimei in the 
Deccan soon won the battles of Assiye and 
Argaum, and captuied Ahmednuggei Loid 
Lake in Hindostan fought with equxl com age 
and success, winning the battles of Aligurh 
and Laswaiee, and captuiing Delhi and Agia 
Scmdiah’s French tioops weie dispersed, and 
he himself ceded aU territory north of the 
Jumna to the British, while the old empeioi, 
Shah Allum, camo once more under oui pio 
tection Oiiasa fell under oui rule, and 
Berar was handed over to the Nizam The 
latter years of Lord Wellesley’s rule were 
marked by reverses, including the repulse of 
Lake before Bhurtpore , but, ney ertheless, the 
result of the administration was to add the 
North-West Provinces to our dominions, to 
reduce the Peishwa, and constitute the Madras 
Presidency pietty much as it is at present 
Lord Wellesley’s successor was Lord Com 
wallis, now an old man, whose policy during 
his second and shoit tenuie of ofldce was to 
practice economy and lelieve the financial 
pressure caused by prolonged military opeia- 
tions The same policy was followed by Sir 
G Barlow (180 1 ), but on Lord Mmto’s arn\ al 
(1807) more resolute counsels prevailed, and 
though enjoined to abstain from drawing the 
sword, he managed to consohdate Wellesley s 
conquests The islands of Mauritius and 
Java were occupied by us, and friendly 
missions were despatched to the Punjaub, 
Afghanistan, and Persia Lord Moira, after- 
wards Marquis Hastings, was m power for 
mne years (1814—23), during which period 
two important wais w ere waged against the 
Goorkha mountaineers, or mhabitants of 
Nepaul, and against the Pindames and 
Mahrattas The first campaign against the 
former, waged in an unhealthy and difficult 
country, was unsuccessful, but in the cold 
weather of 1814 General Ochterlony com- 
jfelled the Nepaulese to sue for peace, and in 
the following year, after a brilliant march 
from Patna, forcibly imposed his terms on 


them, withm a few miles of Khatmandoo, the 
capital 

In the meantime Central India was being 
overrun by the Pmdarnes, a mixed nationality 
of plundering bands, which appeared to have 
sprung out of the dehis of the Mogul 
empire, and which were supported by the 
sympathy of the Mahratta chiefs Loid 
Hastingb collected an enoimous aimy, num 
benng 120,000 men, and efl:ectually crushed 
them ( 1 8 1 7 ) , b ut this success* was coincident with 
the rising of the three great Mahratta poweij^ 
at Poonah, Nagpoi e, and Indore Elphinstono, 
our Eesident at the court of the Peishwa, 
having withdrawn to Kirkee, was attacked by 
that ruler, but managed to repulse the 
onslaught Holkar’s army was defeated the 
following month at the battle of Mehidpore, 
and the fugitives having been followed up 
and dispersed, a p icification was established, 
in which Sir John Malcolm was one of the 
chief actors The territory of the Peudiwa 
was annexed to the Bombay Presidencyi^, and 
he himself pensioned 

Lord Amherst’s administration from 1823 to 
1828 was signalised by the first Burmese War 
operations rendered necessary by the aggres 
sions of the King of Ava The Burmese were 
in no way formidable in themselv es hut the 
unhealthy character of the country lost us 
about 20, 000 lives and £14,000,000 during the 
two years of hostilities The Treaty of 
Yandaboo ceded the piovunces of Aracan and 
Tenassenm to the British, the king retaining 
the valley of the Irrawaddy Another impoi- 
tant event was the capture of Bhurtpore, 
which had baffled the army of Lord Lake in 
180o, and which, protected by its impene 
trable massive mud walls, was regarded as 
impregnable 

The historv of the British as benevolent 
administrators ruling with a single eye to the 
good of the natives may be said to have begun 
with Lord William Bentmck He restoied 
equihhiium to the budget, crippled by the 
Burmese War, by various important financial 
measures, and abolished suttee^ or widow- 
burning, and the thtgs, or hereditary assassins, 
two institutions which had ^hocVmgly cor- 
rupted the social sy stem of the Hindoos It is 
scarcely surpnsmg to any student of Indian 
history to find that even such detestable 
practices as these found supporters among 
Europeans as well as natives In 1833 the 
East India Company’s charter was renewed 
for twenty y ears but on condition the Com 
pany should abandon its trade and permit 
Europeans to settle in the countiy [East 
I vniA CovtPAM ] Other events of Lord 
William Bentmek’s administration were the 
appointment of a commission to codify the 
law, the placing of the native state of Mysore 
under Bi i tish i ule (1 830) , and the annexation of 
Coorg, With the full consent of the inhabitants 

After a brief interregnum, during which 
Sir Charles (afterwards Lord) Metcalfe, the 
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senior membei of council, held the vice- 
royalty, Lord Auckland (1836 — 42) began his 
rule, which is conspicuous foi the memoiable 
Afghan War, the outcome of an ill-advised 
resolution on the part of the British to place 
on the Afghan throne Shah Soojah as one 
who would prove a subservient tool in the 
repression of Fiench and Russian influence in 
Asia For fuller details of all these events, 
which led to the disastrous retreat from Cabul 
see Afghan Wahs (1) The news reached 
Calcutta 3 ust before Lord Ellenborough’s ac- 
cession, and the retributi\e expedition of 
Pollock took place the same year The follow- 
ing ;year saw the conquest of the Ameeis of 
Scinde by Sir Charles Napier, whose defeat of 
20,000 Beloochees with only 3,000 Biitish at 
Meanee, is one of the most brilliant feats in 
Anglo Indian history In 1844 Loid Ellen- 
borough was recalled and succeeded bj Sir 
Henry (afterwards Lord) Haidinge, whose ar- 
n\ ^ was follow ed, at no long interval, b> the 
feikhWar, a contingency which had been fore- 
seen bv most ever since the death of Eunjeet 
feingh, the capable and energetic founder of 
the Sikh kingdom It was in 184o that Sir 
Hugh G-ough advanced to confront the Sikh 
army, numbeiing 60,000 men, with 150 guns 
The bittles of Moodkee, Ferozeshar, Aliwal, 
and Sobraon followed in quick succession, and 
the country was at the feet of the Biitish 
Dhuleep Singh, the infant son of Eunjeet, 
was recognised as Eajah a Bntish Eesident, 
supported bj- a British force, was sent to the 
Punjaub 

Piobably, however, the most important 
results ensued from the admimstration of 
Loi d Dalhousie (1 848—56) Though sincerely 
desirous of peace, and of ad\ancing the moial 
and material condition of the country Dal- 
housie found himself compelled to flght two 
wars and to annex extensive territory m the 
Punjaub, Burmah, as well as Nagpoie, Oude, 
and othei minor states At the same time he 
founded the Public Works Department with 
a view to creating the network of roads and 
canals now covering India He opened the 
Ganges Canal, the largest irrigation work in 
India, and turned the sod of the first railway 
He promoted steam communication with 
England \ la the Eed Sea, and introduced cheap 
post ige and the electnc telegraph The second 
Sikh War (1848-— 49) was maiked b) the disas- 
ter of ChilianwaUah, but before reinforcements 
from England arrived, Mooltan feU and Lord 
Gough well nigh destroy ed the Sikh army at 
the battle of Gu^erat The Punjaub became 
a British province, and thanks mainl} to the 
successful labours of the two Lawrences 
and Colonel (afterwards Lord) Napier, became 
so contented and prosperous that the Indian 
Mutiny failed to turn its populace mto rebels 
The second Burmese War m 1852 arose out 
of the lE treatment of some merchants at 
Rangoon, and resulted in the annexation of 
the valley of the Irrawaddy, xinder the name 


of the province of Pegu, since which time 
British Burmah has made the most astonibh- 
ing strides in material development For 
fuS. statistics we must refer oui readeis to 
the Piovincial Admimstration Reports, which 
bear witness to a moie rapid national pro- 
giess than anj other part of Inaia can boast 
of Loid Dalhousie annexed several nati\e 
states mcluding Nagpore and Sittara, on the 
piinciple that the governors exist onlj for 
the good of the governed, and that peisistent 
imsiule cannot justify the paramount power in 
assenting to the continuance of the same Oude 
was annexed after lepeated wdimings issuv^d to 
the Nawabs, whose degraded lule had caused 
great sufitenng to the inhabitants It was his 
last action of impoitance, foi in Maich, IS ->6, 
the maiquis returned home and was succeeded 
by Lord Cannmg 

The leading events of the Indian Mutmj 
which followed, will be found under the 
article so headed The detaus ha^e been 
excellently told by Sir John Kaje, while the 
share home by Lord Lawrence is nanated 
m Mr Bos worth Smith’s Life of him 
The causes of this great convulsion are still 
obscure, hut maj be probably traced to the 
excitable feelings of a fanitical though sub- 
ject race alarmed hj the sight of important 
annexations, such as those which have in- 
evitably accompanied the development of the 
Biitish powei The outbreak at Meerut oc- 
curied on May 10, 1857, and the mutinous 
Sepoys has'^ened to Delhi, which thus became 
the centre and rallyung point of the reheUion 
Under Lawrence’s strong hand the Punjaub 
was enabled not only to hold its own, but 
also to send relay s of troops to Delhi, which 
though held by 30,000 mutmeers, was closelv 
mvested, and eventually captured by oui 
troops, numbering only one touith of their 
opponents At Cawmpore the Europeans shut 
themselves up m a wretched entrenchment, 
whence they emerged, after nineteen da>s’ 
siege, only to fall vnctims to the abominable 
treachery and crueltyr of the infamous Nana 
Sahib In Lucknow, the third town round 
which the events of the Mutmy group them- 
sel\es, Sir H Lawrence fortified and pro- 
visioned the Residency, and with a weak 
British regiment kept ofit the besieging rebels 
till reheved first by Havelock, and finally by 
Sir Cohn Campbell, afterwards Loid dvde 
The people of Oude and Rohilkhund, who had 
risen m were next attacked and van- 

quished hy^ Colin Campbell, while in Central 
India Sir Hugh Rose (afterwards Lord Strath- 
naim) conducted an equally successful cam- 
paign against the Ranee, or Pnncess, of Jhaasi, 
and Tantia Topee 

This mutiny led to the extinction of the 
East India Company , for it was felt that thq 
administration of India was now a national 
matter [East India Company] and an 
Act was passed, to gix e effect to the assump- 
tion of the government by the crown (18o8) 
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The royal proclamation announcing this 

ent took place at a grand durhar held hy 
Lord Canning on Nov 1 18o8, and on July 8 
following peace was proclaimed The cost of 
suppressing the Mutiny had, however, been 
so serious that Mr James Wilson, a distin- 
guished financier, was sent out to Calcutta 
to equalise the budget He le-organised the 
customs, imxiosed an income-tax and hcence 
duty, and created a state paper cmrene> , 
and, though he died before completing his 
labours, what he accomplished boie excellent 
fruit 

Lord Elgin’s short rule (1862 — 63) was 
succeeded bv that of Sir John Lawrence, who 
saw the Bnotan War and the ensuing annexa 
tion of the Duars, and the lamentable Orissa 
Famine of 1866 The same year was marked 
by a serious commercial crisis, which injured 
the rising tea industry m Bengal, and caused 
widespread ruin in Bombay Sir John Law- 
rence returned in 1869, havmg passed through 
every grade of Indian service, from an assis- 
tant magistrate to the viceioyalty, and, 
on retirement, was fitly rewarded with a 
peerage 

Loid Mayo’s too brief tenure of office was 
occupied with several useful measures, among 
which the creation of an agricultural depart 
ment, and of a system of provincial finance, 
stand out conspicuously He led the waj to 
the rdEorm of the salt duties, and developed 
the material resources of the country by 
roads, railway s, and canals His death at the 
hand of an assassin in the Andaman Islands 
(1872) was a cruel interruption to a career of 
usefulness Lord Northbrook, his successor 
(1872 — 76), had to contend with a fanune in 
Lower Bengal, which was successfully grappled 
with by an organisation of state relief In 
the cold season of 1875 — 76 the Pnnce of 
Wales made a tour through the countrj , and 
was greeted, b^ the feudatory chiefs especially , 
with an outburst of lo^ alty It was during 
the viceroyalty of Lord Lytton (1876 — 80) 
that the proclamation of the Queen as 
Impress of India (Jan 1, 1877) gave oppor- 
tunity for a durbar of unusual pomp, held on 
the ndge abo\e Delhi This scene of rejoic- 
ing was followed by a disastrous famine, 
winch prevailed throughout the Deccan and 
other parts of the Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies, and which, despite the best 
efforts of tbe government, resulted in a loss 
of over five mdlion lives The Afghan War 
of 1878 led to the temporary occupation 
of Cahul and Candahar hy the English 
[Afghan Wahs (2)] The appointment of the 
Marquis of Bipon in the place of Lord Ly tton 
in 1880, was followed hy tbe evacuation 
of 0;ndahar and other Afghan positions, 
though it has been clearly proved that the 
former measure had been fully determmed on 
b\ Lord Lytton previous to his resignation 
Lord Eipon’s measures have included an 
extension of Lord May o s system of provin- 


cialising the finances, which has been attended 
with the happiest results, a scheme for the 
enlaigement of native self-government, varied 
according to the reqmrements of the different 
provinces and a law known as the Ilhert 
Alt, which has lemoved one of the disabilities 
undei which nati\ e cl^ ilians laboured in regard 
to their powers of try mg Europeans Regard- 
ing this Act, controveisy has been too fierce to 
enable us to \ enture a general estimate of its 
meiits and dements these may safely be left 
to the judgment of posterity The most 
recent event which calls foi notice in regaid 
to India is the appointment of a commission 
(1884) to define the northern frontier of 
Afghanistan — a step which it may’' not be too 
sanguine, perhaps, to hope will lead to a dis- 
tinct lecognition of the respective limits of 
British and Russian influence in the East, 
ind to a settlement of the Central Asian 
question 

The chief works to which readers maijr be 
referred for i detailed knowledge of Indian 
history are the Impenal Gazetteer of India 
(Hunter) to which we are mainly indebted foi 
the facts above narrated Sir (3- Birdwood 
Report on Old Recoi ds in the India Office Mill 
Hibtory of itish India continued 'ey Wilson 
Low Bistoo y oj the Indian Navy Orme 
Indostan Malleson Ristoiv of the Fiench in 
India Aitchison, Treaties and JEngagemenis 
Arnold Admimsti ation of Lord Dalhousie Have 
bepoy Wai continued by Colonel Malleson, 
and Bosworth Smith Lije of Loi d Law\ ence 
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Indian Mutiny, The (1857—58) The 
exact causes of the Indian Mutinv are some 
\ihat difficult to estimate, hut it may be safely 
asserted that it was m a large extent duo to the 
's ery rapid progress which European civilisa- 
tion had of late years been making in Hindos- 
tan, a civilisation which threatened to swallow 
or assimilate aU the native institutions of the 
country Under Lord Dalhousie (1848—56) 
the Punjauh and Oude had been annexed, and 
it might well seem to an Indian mind that 
the English were bent on entirely subduing 
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the whole of Hindostan, regardless of the 
dictates of faith or 3 ustice About the same 
time a rumoui was in ciiculation which limited 
the teim of Enghsh rule to one hundred years 
from the date of the battle of Plassey (17o7^ 
Phe bepoj. tioops had learnt to know then 
own worth, and having fought battles and 
won Mctories under Enghsh gcneialship, con- 
ceded that their success was solel} due to 
their own valour and fancied that they held 
the destiny of India in their own hands 
Added to this, in the deposed King of Delhi 
Bahadur Shah, there w as an e\ er festeimg 
canker of rebelhon and centre of disaffection 
which was just now rendered more dangerous 
than e\er by Lord Dalhousies threat of 
removing the Mogul’s faimlj fiom its old 
seat at Delhi Finally, to set in flame all 
the smouldermg ashes of discontent, there 
came the story that the cartridges of the 
new Enheld rifles which were just then 
beiijg introduced among the natiie troops 
were gi eased with the fat of beef or poik, 
and were thus rendered unclean for Mo- 
hammedan and Hindoo alike The rebel 
liori bioke out with the incendiary flies at 
Barrackpore in January, 18o7 The Sepojs 
here conceived that the new cartiidges were 
being distributed with the sole object of 
destrojnng their caste, and on Feb 2o the> 
broke into open mutiny Though they weie 
restrained from violence and disbanded, these 
men earned, the evil report through Oude 
and Bundelkhund, inflaming the minds of 
the people On Ma'\ 16 a proclamation 
was issued by Lord Canning, denying these 
reports and warning the people against them 
On Maj 10 the mutiny broke out at Meerut 
being pieceded by incendiaiy fires The 11th 
and 20th Kegiments of Native Infantry and 
the 3id Cavalry rose, massacred their officers, 
and mai ched off to Delhi The people of that 
city rose at once and butchered the Europeans 
The 38th, 54th, and 74th caught the infection, 
shot their officers, and marching mto the city, 
saluted the king Meanwhile Nana Sahib was 
proceeding through Oude and the North West 
Provinces fanning the flame In Oude the 
mistakes of Mi Jackson had made the govern 
ment unpopular, and Sir Henry Lawrence, 
the new commissioner, was unahle to remove 
the impression In May , risinas took place at 
Ferozepore, at Lahore, and Peshawur, hut 
were put down with seventy hy Sir John 
Lawrence and his subordmates, who armed 
the Sikhs, and with their help reduced the 
Sepoys The Punjauh thus remained faithful, 
and Lawrence was able to send a strong body 
of Sikhs to aid m the siege of Delhi On the 
17th the commander-in-chief prepared to 
advance on Delhi, and on June 10, Sir Henry 
Barnard, his successor, advanced to within 
four miles of Delhi, where he was jomed hy 
Brigadier Archdale Wilson from Meerut 
Meanwhile, all through Oude, the Doah, and 
Bundelkhund, the rebellion broke out accom- 


panied by maissacies In Eajpootana and 
Malwa the native prmces for the most part 
remained faithful, but Scindiah’s and Hoi 
kar’s body guaids mutmied, and the widowed 
Eanee of Jhansi headed an outbreak in hei 
annexed prmcipahty At Cawmpore the mutiny 
bioke out under Nana Sahib, June 5, and 
ended m a ghastly massacre At Lucknow the 
foresight of Sir Henry LavTcnce enabled the 
Enghsh garrison to hold out against the 
rebels till icheved hy Outiam But the gitat 
point of anxiety was Delhi, where all the 
mutmied Sepo\ regiments were assembling 
in a final effort to restore the ancient dymastv 
of the Moguls On June 8 Sir Hciin Bamaid 
mvested Delhi, and on Jime 13 an unsuccess- 
ful attempt was made to c iptuie the city by 
blowing the gates open Ihe besiegers wtit 
exposed to rear attacks from mutmied regi- 
ments who kept arriving The energy of 
Law 1 C nee, however, now made itself felt 
new Sikh levies came pouring in, bringing 
supplies, stoics, money, and all necessaiics 
On July 17, owing to the death of Sir H 
Barnard, Aichdale Wilson took the command 
on Sept 6 a heavy siege-train arrived, and 
on the 20th, after a seveie stiuggle, Delhi 
was won [Delhi, Siege oi, I8a7] Mean- 
while Havelock had marched into Cawn- 
ore (July 17), after defeating the Nana, 
ut onlv to find the pnsoners massacred 
as at Jhansi Leav mg Neill to punish 
the rebels, he endeavoured to advance to the 
rehef of Lucknow hut was compelled to 
retire, Aug 13 On Sept 16, however, a 
grand army marched on Lucknow , and on the 
24tii Havelock and Outram enteied the be- 
sieged Kesidency with their reinforcements 
On Sept 10 Biigadiei Greathed, by a forced 
inarch, surprised the mutmous tioops from 
Eajpootana and Agra and routed them, 
scattermg them in a disordeily flight Similar 
successes were obtained in Malwa, Berar, and 
elsewhere, and these were crowned in No- 
"v ember by the final rehef of Lucknow, 
achieved by Sir Cohn CampheE (Nov , 1857), 
who had arrived m India as commander-m- 
chief in August Meanwhile the Gwahor Con- 
tingent, under Tantia Topee, had adv anced on 
Cawnpore, and dnven General Wmdham mto 
his entrenchments, and it w as only hv a burned 
march that Campbell could come to his assis- 
tance befoie the bridge over the Ganges was 
broken dow n By the end of the y ear 1857 the 
rebelhon in Bengal had been to a great extent 
stamped out, and the future war was restricted 
to Oude, Eohilkhund, parts of Bundelkhund, 
and Central India In Dacca, Mhow, In- 
dore, Ferruckahad, and elsewhere, order had 
been restored , Outram was holding his own 
against the gamson of Lucknow, am Saugor, 
faithful to the last, would serve as a centre 
for operations in Central India At the 
beginning of the year (1858) Mahomed Baha- 
dur Shah, the last of the Moguls, being con- 
victed of treason and murder, was transported 
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to Burmali During Januar;^ and February 
Sir Colm Campbell occupied himself with 
clearing Oude and Kohilkhund In March 
he made foi Lucknow, and after a severe 
stiuggle wiested the city from the enemj’s 
hands On May 6, Sir Cohn Campbell suc- 
ceeded in crushing the revolt in Rohilkhund, 
but the rebel leaders and many of their 
followers escaped Meanwhile, the Bombay 
division, under Sir Hugh Bose, had advanced 
steadily into Central India to the relief of 
Saugor, and soon defeated the rebels at the 
pass of Muddunpore General Roberts and 
whitlockwere marchingtnumphantlythrough 
Malwa and Bundelkhund , on April 1 Sir H 
Rose defeated Tantia Topee, who was marching 
on Jhansi, and two da;) s later he stormed and 
took the fort of Jhansi On May 7 he at- 
tacked and routed the united armies of lan- 
tia Topee and the Ranee of Jhansi, and on 
May 23, after a severe struggle, he assaulted 
and captured the strong fort of Kalpy 
Tantia Topee now proceeded to Gwalior and 
orgamsed an msurrection agamst the authority 
of Scmdidh, but on June 17 Sir Hugh en- 
countered and defeated the rebel force out- 
side Gwahor, and on the 18th stormed and 
captured the city Biigadier Napier pursued 
the enemy, and routed them again at Alipore, 
thus ending the campaign Geneial Roberts 
had meanwhile stormed and taken Kotah, 
and the rebellion was now practically at an 
end, and the time come for vengeance 
and reconcihation It was undoubtecRy the 
splendid orgamsation of the Punjaub under 
Sir John Lawrence that contributed mainly 
to the ultimate success of the Enghsh arms , 
and had this district shared m the revolt 
instead of, thanks to the firmness of its ruler, 
sending assistance to the Enghsh forces 
before Delhi, it is difficult to see where the 
disasters would have stopped But Sir John 
Lawrence, from the very commencement 
bridled the mutmous Sepoys in the Punjaub 
with a stem hand, and the Sikhs were only 
too grateful for the blessings of English rule 
to rise agamst their benefactois The most 
important political result of the Indian 
Mutiny was the transferrence of the entire 
admimstration of Hmdostan from the East 
India Company to the crown [India , East 
India Company ] 

Sir J Kave SepayWar 1S71— 76, <3r B Malle 
son of the Inaian Mutiny TEE Holmes 
JEList of the IndiCLU Mutiny Annual Reaisbei. 
1857-58 [S J L] 

Indulgence, The DbclabAtion op 
(1687), is the name given to the proclamation 
of James II , by which he declared that ** as 
he would not force the conscience of any 
man himself, so neither would he allow any 
•m a-n to force the conscience of another ” By 
this he hoped to ^how favour to the Roman 
Cathohcs without ofiEendmg his Protestant 
sub3ects whom he promised to keep in full 
possession of all the Church estates they had 


acquired at the Reformation In order to 
disguise, at all events m some degiee, that 
the real objects of this mdulgence were the 
Papists, he promised full freedom of worship 
at the same time to moderate Presbyterians 
and Quakers All the penal laws against the 
Roman Cathohcs were suspended, and the 
king declaied himself resolved for the future 
to employ the best men in his service irre 
spective of their creed (Feb and June, 1687) 
In April next year, James ordered this de- 
claration to be republished, and sent an order 
to the bishops that they should bid the clergy 
of their several dioceses read it from their 
pulpits after divine service, on the Sundays, 
May 20th and 27th It was their refusal 
to do this that led to the trial of the Seven 
Bishops 

Xndulpli, King of Alban {h 954, d 962), 
was the son of Constantine It was m his 
leign, according to the Ptctish Ch omcle^ that 
Dunedin or Edmburgh was surrcndertd to 
the Scots by the English— a surrender which, 
]Mr Skene thinks, implied the district be- 
tween the Esk and the Avon Indulph’s reign 
IS further noteworth}- for the descent of the 
Norwegian pirates He is said, accoiding to 
one account, to have been slam in battle 
with the mvaders, but, accordmg to anothei, 
he died at St Andrews Probably he retired 
to a monastery , and entrusted his kingdom to 
Dubh the son of Malcolm, who was his lawful 
successor on the tamstic pimciple 
Skene Celtic Scotland 

Ine, or Ina, King of Wessex (688 — 725), 
was descended from Cerdic through Cuth- 
wine, and succeeded to the throne on the 
abdication of Ceadwalla He was one of the 
greatest of the West Saxon kings, and suc- 
ceeded m reducing Kent, Sussex, and East 
Angha to obedience He also fought many 
battles against the Britons or Welsh, and 
extended the West Saxon kingdom bejond 
the Parret, building the fortress of Taunton 
to protect his new frontier We find him 
fightmg against the Welsh of Glamorgan, 
and against Ceolxed the Mercian king, with 
whom he fought a drawn battle at Wan- 
borough The latter part of his reign, 
however, does not seem to have been so 
prosperous His wars with *the Britons 
were less successful than before, and he was 
troubled by rebelhons of members of the 
royal house, the leader of whom was 
Aldbert, who was eventually defeated and 
slam by Ine Ine himself resigned the crown 
m 726, and went to Rome, where he died m 
728 He was great, not only as a waxnor, 
but as a legislator, and made a collection of 
laws, seventy-six m number, which, with the 
exception of those of the Kentish kings, are 
the eaihest known to us among the Anglo- 
Saxons He likewise divided Wessex into 
two dioceses, placmg the new bishop at Sher- 
borne in Dorsetshire, he moreover founded 
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and endowed several monasteries, and rebuilt 
and enlarged the abbej of Glastonbury 

Anglo Saxon Ckiomcle Bede Ecclesiastical 
ifisro] y The Laws of Ine are translated by Mr 
Thoip in Ancient Laus and Institutes oj the Anglo- 
Saxons 

Infangtheof was, m Anglo - Sa\on 
times, the right of trymg and punishing a 
thief caught within the hmit of the juiis- 
diction to which the right belonged It was 
one of the rights appertaining to a hundred 
or soken 

Ingoldsby, Sir Eichard (d 168o), was 
closely related to 01i\ er Cromwell, and ser\ ed 
with considerable distinction in the Parha- 
mentarj army He was one of the High 
Court of Justice appointed to trj Charles I , 
but did not attend any of the sittmgs, and 
though his signature appears on the warrant 
for execution, he declared that he was forced 
to affix it bj violence, his hand being guided 
by Ciiimwell He afterwards took part in the 
campaign in Ireland, in 16o2 he was made a 
member of the Council of State, in 16 04 and 
16o6 he sat m Cromwell’s Parhament, and 
was made one of the members of the Upper 
House He was a great favourite of Eichard 
Cromwell, after whose resignation he was 
appointed one of the Committee of Safety 
He was active in promoting the Restoration, 
and was in command of the force sent agamst 
Lambeit after he had escaped from the 
Tower He i ecei\ ed a pardon f i om Charles II , 
and was created a Knight of the Bath in 
1660 He sat m the Parliaments of 1661, 
1679, and 1680, but took no very prominent 
part in public affairs 

Ingulphus (i? 1109) was one of the secre 
taries of William the Conqueror, and subse- 
quently became Abbot of Croyland To him 
was attributed a Description of Cioyland 
Abbey, which is now universally considered to 
be a spurious production of the fourteenth 
century It consists of charters, all of which 
are forgeries, interspersed with historical 
notices derived from oldei chroniclers This 
work was first published by Sir Henry Savile 
in his Re7 um Anghcm um Sa iptores, and from 
one MS of it, which was then existing at 
Cropland, Sir Henrj Spelman extracted the 
copy of dubious Laws of William the Con- 
queror given in his Concilia 

H T Riley Ai chceological Join nal i 32 — 
49 11 114—133 Sii T D Hardy Desciiptive 
Catalogue of Manuso ipis 

Inkermanxi, The Battle op (Nov 5, 
1894), was fought durmg the Crimean War 
Eaily on the morning of No\ 5, 18o4, the 
Russian army, which had lately received 
Urge reinforcements, made a sortie from 
Sebastopol The chief point of attack was 
the plateau of Inkermann, where the English 
forces la> , and so dense were the mists that 
our troops were hardly aware of the enemy’s 
advance till he was close upon them There 
was httle time for any reguUr plan of 


operations on the Enghsh side, and they were 
here at a stiong disadvantage compared with 
the Russians, who had received definite in- 
structions before starting The result was 
the engagement became more of a hand to- 
hand encounter than a regular battle At 
last the Flench general, Bosquet, who had 
divmed from the fiist that the attack was 
destined for the Biitish troops and not against 
his own, came to their aid, and fell upon 
the Russians with such fuij as to di’i\e 
them down the slope, and thus decide the 
battle 

Kingrlake Invasion of the Ci imea 
Inquest Recogmtionbj sworn inquest, 
i e , the discovei> of matters of fact b> in- 
quiry fiom swoin witnesses, is a custom of 
very ancien^ standing in England, and the 
oiigin of the civil juij A process ot inquiry 
by government officers fiom witnesses fiom 
the district concerned, fiist appears cleailj m 
the capitularies of the Funk kings To them 
it possibly came fiom the regulations of the 
Theodosian code, which presciibed a special 
method of investigation by imperial officers 
in matters touching the fisc From eases m 
which the king was concerned, the method 
WPS occasionally extended in the Frank em 
pue, but only by special permission, to the 
smts of chmehes and private persons This 
system was found working b> the Norman 
conquerors of northern Gaul, and became a 
part of the Norman jurisprudence But it was 
still exceptional in private smts, and per- 
sons who wished their own cases to be tried 
by inquest, had to gam the duke’s consent 
Iiom Noimand} it was introduced b> the 
Conqueror into England the Domesday survey 
is a gigantic example of its employment 
to draw up a rate-book of the kingdom foi 
the use of the central administration, and 
several writs of Rufus, Henry I , and Stephen 
are extant, ordering inquests thiough men 
of the county or hundred, to determine the 
rights of chuiches It is the ment of Henry 
II to have made what had been “ an excep- 
tional favour” an ordinary part of English 
legal procedure By the Grand Assize he 
substituted the more equitable method of 
mquest in cases concerning land, for trial by 
battle, which was a Norman innovation, and 
justly hated in England The three pro- 
cesses of Darrein Presentment, Mort a An- 
cestor, and Novel Disseisin provided satis- 
factorv means of settling disputes as to ad- 
vowsons, ^nd the claims of heirs and dispos- 
sessed persons In the Assize of Arms, 
recognition by jury was employed to deter 
mine the liability of each mdivndual and, 
finally, m the Ordmance of the fealadin 
Tithe inquest by sworn juror's was used for 
the assessment of taxation [For later history 
see Jury ] In ordinary modem use the word 
IS almost confined to the mquest held by a 
coroner with regard to a suspicious deith 
This seems to iSive been his chief duty as 
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tarly as Edward I , whose statute Be OJitio 
(Monatoyio (1276) is the foundation of the 
law on the subject 

1*01 the history of inquest, as connected with 
the 3 ury system see Stuhos Const Hist i 
ch 13 and for a moie detailed account Brun 
ner Entstehung dei 8cliu,urgenchte 1871 For 
coronei s inquest Stephen Ht&t Oim Laio, 

1 216 and Digest oj Ci im Pi oceed ch 7 

[W J A] 

Inscriptions, Celtic, are chiefly con- 
fined to a number of rough stone monuments, 
upon whose edges the inscriptions are cut in 
characters of a peculiar tjpe, consisting en 
tiiely of long and short lines This character 
IS styled Ogam oi Ogham The largest 
number of these Ogam inscriptions have been 
found in Ii eland— almost exclusively in 
Munster — ^but about twenty have also been 
found in South Wales, one in North Wales, and 
thiee ^n Devonshire and Cornwall Others 
occur fy Scotland, and especially in Fife, 
Abeideenshire, and Sutherland, and some 
even in the Shetland Islands Of these the 
Irish are vei\ imperfectly deciphered, and 
the Scotch still more so, but most of the 
Welsh haiebeen satisfactorily investigated 
These are nearlj all bi-lingual, and a Latin 
tian&lation or paraphrase makes the work 
of interpietation the easiei For though 
Insh MSS of the fourteenth century give a 
systematic account of the character, y-et the 
ra\ages of time, and the imperfections of the 
system, make it no easy’’ task to decipher 
them It IS even doubtful whether some of 
the Scottish Ogams are of Celtic origin The 
date of these inscriptions can only be vaguely 
ascertained Probably, most of the Welsh 
are of about the fifth and sixth centimes , hut 
it seems most likely that the character was 
invented at a much earher date, foi it is hard 
to believe that so imperfect an alphabet would 
haVe been adopted when the Roman letters 
were known It is, indeed, strange, that 
Ogam should have survi\ed until the ninth or 
tenth centuries 

It has been conjectured that Ogam is m a 
way derived from the Phcjtnician alphabet A 
late Irish legend attributes its in\ ention to a 
my’dhio Ogma Professor Rhys regards the 
word as etymologically akm to uyjuos and 
irqmen, and as a derivative of a root which is 
used in the senses of ‘‘a leading, a line, a 
low, writing, letters, and ultimately literature, 
or knowledge ” 

The hi storical value of the Ogam inscriptions 
IS entirely indirect They are nearly ^ mere 
sepulchralinscriptions of the name, and perhaps 
the father’s name, of some forgotten chieftain 
But philologically their interest is very great 
Careful comparison shows that the language 
of these inscriptions is of the Goidehc rather 
than of the Bry^thoiuc type — Insh rather than 
Welsh They testify to the presence of 
Goidels in South Wales and Damnonia, spots 
from which nearly all traces of them have 


now vanished, either Insh inunigiants, or the 
survivals of an earlier population driven 
westward by the Brythons, just as the 
Brythons themselves were at a later date 
driven westwards by the English Thus 
they'' have thrown new light on the eailv 
ethnology of Britain as well as on the study 
of Celtic philology Besides the Ogams, tbeie 
are other Celtic inscriptions written in the 
ordinary Latin chaiactei, or in that modifici 
tion of it to which the i imc of the Irish 
alphabet ’ has been given But the hulk ot 
the inscriptions of the Britons, centuiics after 
the withdiawal of the Roman legions, were 
written in Latin 

Wd h Philology Hubner Inscnptones 

SritannuB ChiwtiancB Westwood Lapidaiium 

Wallia: [TIT] 

Inscriptions, RoMA^ Roman rule in 
Britain began late, ended early , and never was 
much more than a militaiy occupition As a 
natural lesult the Roman msciiptions m Britain 
are comparatively few in numbei, limited in 
the variety of then subjects, ind of mferioi 
historical and less philological nterest 

Epigraphists divide inscriptions into two 
main classes — inscriptions in the strictest 
sense written on other objects to indicate 
then purpose, and those which are themselv es 
the objects, and insciibed on stone or haid 
metal to make them durable Ihe formei 
class [httfh m Latin), are divided into scpnl- 
chial inscriptions (fitah septilchy ale ^) , dedi- 
catory inscriptions [titiih &cic) i) nonorai v 
inscriptions (hhili honoyco ii), or inscriptions 
on statues erected to moitals, cither aftei 
death or during their life, hut not on their 
tombs, in which class are included titnh ope? wn 
puhlico?wn, vice piiblicfF, the records of the 
names of those erecting public buildings 
the inscriptions on milestones, houndaiy 
stones , and lastly, the comprehensive class of 
inscriptions arranged m the Co? pm under the 
head inst? xmxentw??, which includes, foi exam 
pie, inscriptions on weights and meisures, 
household articles, the te&se? or little tokens 
with names of indiv iduals or dates upon them, 
the msciiptions stamped on blocks of metal, 
verv numeiona m a mining distiict like Eng- 
land, or on military vv capons, and*^ the leaden 
marks which, perhaps were hoifej by soldiers 
as countersigns, and have been, found in 
Britain onlv Of the inscriptions made for 
their own sakes, which are called %nst? ?i?ne?ita 
or leges — ^treaties, laws local decrees, agree- 
ments of private persons, may he quoted as 
examples 

Most of the above classes of inscriptions 
have been found in Britain, though certain 
classes, and particularly the %?xst? uxnenta,^ are 
rare Veryj- few inscriptions of the first cen- 
tury remain ‘‘They are as scarce,” says 
Dr Hubnec, “as those of the lepuhlican period 
in the older portions of the Empire ’ The 
oldest is an mscnption to Nero, found at 
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Chichester, and a few leaden halls, marked 
with the names of Claudius, Biitanmcus, Kero, 
&c The oldest milestones are of the time of 
Hadrian and the Antonines A few mihtary 
inscriptions complete the lecord Duimg the 
next century fairly abundant inscriptions aie 
found in the south eastern pait of the island, 
and especially m the great towns, such 
as Camulodunum (Colchester) , Londinium 
(London) , Regni (Chichester) Aqu«e Subs 
(Bath) Though Eboracum had become a 
great Roman station so eail} as the reign of 
Trajan, few inscriptions of earlier date than 
the latter part of the second centui> aie found 
in the land of the Brigantes Still further 
north, zones of inscriptions mark the site of 
the two Roman walls But north of this 
district, and among the hills of Wales, the 
almost total absence of real Roman inscnp 
tions attests the mcompleteness of the Roman 
conquest In the latter countr} it is onl} in 
a few gariisons, such as Isca (Caeileon), or 
Dev a* (Chester), or Segontium (Caernarvon), 
that they are at all abundant, and here none 
are earher than the end of the second century 
Many third-centuiy inscriptions, both in the 
north and west, indicate the frequency of the 
Roman expeditions to those regions It is, 
however, remarkable that veiy few inscrip 
tions of the “provincial emperors, ’ such as 
Carausius and Allectus, remain Great names, 
such as Diocletian and Constantine, aie but 
scantil} represented Theie are few impor- 
tant Christian inscriptions of the fourth or 
fifth centuries The sepulchial inscriptions 
of Wales and Dimnonia aie not strictH 
Roman The Greek inscriptions are very 
few As to the histone il value of the Roman 
inscriptions in Brit im, it is hard to geneialise, 
but, as a rule, it is not gieat “ ihej vai> 
little in then information , a victorious legion, 
the death of a commandei, the performance of 
a vow, a tribute to the memory of a depaited 
relative, are the subjects generally commemo- 
rated ” (Preface to Monumenta JSistoy lea 
Bntanmca ) Yet Dr Hubner has been able to 
illustrate from them some chaiacteristics of the 
provincial administration and militarj historv 
of Biitain, and the jtiequenc> or infiequency 
of their occurience is at least some index to the 
nature of t^e Roman occupation in any giv en 
locality In i»ian> waj s the inscriptions illus- 
tiate or vivify the historical knowledge which 
written authorities give us the prevalence of 
military inscriptions m Biitain testifies clearly 
to the ohaiacter of Roman rule m the land 
But the vast majontj of inscriptions are 
too short, too obscure, too private in their^ 
refeience, oi too limited in then subject, to 
furnish us with any real hi&torical informa- 
tion 

The Eomau inscriptions m Britain have been 
collected by Dr Einil Hubner m the seventh, 
volume of the Berlin Corpus InscuptionimLatin 
mum Dr HUbners epigraphical map of 
Britain at the end of the volume indicates the 
localities in which they have been found inmost 


abundance The same scholar s article on 
Eoman Inscriptions in the new edition of the 
JEnci/clopwdta Bi itannica may be referred to for 
an account of these inscriptions generally Tne 
inscriptions of historical mteiest have been 
printed in the Monumenta Hisfojica Bi itannica 
MeCaul s Biitanno homan Insciiptions and 
Scarth s Roman B itam may be also leferred to 

[TFT] 

Institution of a Christian Man, 

The, is the name of a w oik sometimes said to 
hav e been wT:*itten b} Hem \ \ III , but i& moie 
probably the woik of Cranmei and other 
bishops, and onl> stamped with the kmgi& 
appioval It consibtb of an Exposition of the 
Cieed, the Seven feaciaments, the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Loids Pid}ei, the Angela 
Salutation to Marj, and of the doctiineb of 
I lee Will, Justification, and Good Woiks It 
concludes with an authoiised praver for de- 
parted souls 

Instrument of Governmeufe The, 
is the name given to a paper constitution 
of foitj-two articles, called “ the Government 
of the Commonwealth,” h^ which the Piotcc- 
toiate of Cromwell was estihlished (Decemhei, 
IbaS) The executive power w is vested in 
the Piotector and a council of fifteen to 
twent} one peisons appointed for life Until 
the meeting of Parliament, fixed for Sept 3, 
1654, the Piotector, w ith assent of the Council, 
could make 01 dmances to have tho powei of 
lavts Aftei this, the legislative powei was 
vested in the Pailiament alone, and though 
hills were to be submitted to the Protectoi 
foi his assent, he had no powei to veto them 
if they v^ele themsehes in accoidmcc with 
the constitution Pailiaments weie to he 
called of necessit> e\er> thiee jears, and 
when called could not be dissohed foi five 
months, except bj thou own consent The 
representative system was lefoimed, m ac- 
coi dance with the plan proposed hj Ireton, 
and amended b> the Rump Scotland md Iie- 
land were eachiepresented thirty memheis 
while the numhei of members foi England 
and Wales was reduced iiom fi\e bundled to 
four himdied The number of count> mem- 
bers was largely inci eased, minj i often 
borough'? were disfranchibed, and important 
places like Leeds, ]\Ianchester, and Halifax 
received representativ es At the same time, 
two classes of electoi s w ei e disfranchised — ( 1 ) 
All R^man Catholics and those concerned m tho 
Irish rebellion weie disabled for evei (2) 
all persons who had been engaged in war 
againsk the Parliament since January 1642, 
except such as had given signal testimony 
since then of their good affection, were dis- 
abled fiom electing oi being elected for the 
next Pailiament and the thiee following B> 
article xu , it was expiessl> insei-ted in the 
writs that the persons elected should not have 
powei to alter the government as vested hj 
the Instiument in a single person and a 
Pailiament Accordingly , when Pailiament, 
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assembled m September, 1654, wished to 
debate the constitution, and settle the limits 
of the Protectoi’s power, Cromwell, whilst 
drawmg a distinction between ciicumstan- 
tials,’’ which they might altei, and “funda- 
mentals,” which they must leave untouched, 
forced them to sign an engagement not to 
propose the alteration of the government m 
that particular Mr Gai diner remarks on 
the Instrument of Goiernment that it was 
“ the first of hundreds of wiitten constitutions 
which have since spread over the woild, of 
which the American is the most conspicuous 
example, m which a barrier is set up against 
the entire piedommance of any one set of 
official persons, by attnbutmg strictly limited 
functions to each ” 

Masson I.3/0 of Milton, Gardmer, Puritan 
Revoluhon G-iuzot CromweU Eanke, Sisto'iy 
of England 

Insnprection Acts (Ireland) The 
first ( 1787 ) enacted the Eiot Act for Ireland, 
made all attacks on cleigy or churches, the 
administering unlawful oaths, seizure of arms, 
and other similar oiffences, felony, to be 
pumshed with death It also inflicted a 
punishment of fine, imprisonment, or the 
whip, on all who conspired to deprive the 
clergy of their tithes In 1796 a similar Act 
was passed, but with terms, if possible, still 
more stimgent than the foregoing, and, 
though it excited the wonder of the Enghsh 
Miiustiy, it passed without difficulty The 
third (1807) gave the Lord Lieutenant power, 
if the magistrates in special session declared 
a county disturbed, to proclaim it By so 
^do^ig, teal by jurjr was suspended, and any 
one out at night after dark became hable to 
seven years’ transportation, unless he were 
able to give a good excuse It remained in 
force till 1810 In 1814, I8I0, 1816, 1817, 
1822, and 1824 it was renewed, and a similar 
Act was passed in 1833 

Interdicts, Papal, may be defined as 
local excommunications They deprived a 
certain district of all the privileges of 
Christian worship and ceremonies The 
proclanoation of an mterdict put the eountiy 
out of the pale of the Church During the 
time that a country lay under an mterdict, all 
public religious services ceased, chuiches 
were closed, and the sacraments suspended 
To this general rule there were a few excep- 
tions On Sunday a seimon might be preaoted 
in the churchyard, and on Good Friday the 
cioss was exhibited to the people ih the same 
place , the dead might be burmd,, hUft f ithout 
the fuU rites of interment , infants might be 
baptised, and the d3ung were ahowed to 
commumcate But beyond this, all the 
services of the Church ceased, the bell neither 
rang nor tolled, the solemn processions of 
the Church were discontinued neither Virgin 
nor saint could be woishijiped at their own 
shnnes Monastenes, however, pres rved 


the right of holding their own sei vices , but 
these had to be performed with closed doois, 
and no strangers might be piesent The 
most famous interdict m English history was 
that proclaimed by Innocent III in March, 
1208, over all England It was brought about 
by John’s obduracj- m refusing to recognise 
the papal nominee, Stephen Lang ton, as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and it was not remitted 
till the king had made full submission, in 
May, 1213 

Interest Two principles seem in the 
Middle Ages to have been at woik in miti 
gating the extent to which the usurer might 
take advantage of the distresses of his debtors 
fiist, that of the mediaeval Church, which, 
mhenting the doctrine of the Jewish Scrip 
tures, has unhesitatmgly condemned usury in 
all its forms, and, secondly, that of the 
Koman Empue, which, while lecogmsing the 
necessity of pacing interest on borrowed 
moneys, attempted to limit abuse b> Gxing 
a legal maximum percentage, bejond which 
payment could not be enforced Among the 
Romans the rate was at one time twelve per c ent 
per annum, but it was reduced b;y Justmiin 
to four It could not be expected that among 
the Teutonic tribes this question should have 
formed a pait of their oiigmal common law, 
and hence m the Middle Ages usury was not 
so much regarded as an offence against the 
law as a sin, and it was one of the groat 
merits of the Mediceval Chuich that it set its 
face steadily against this abuse at a time 
when no king had the self denial, and no 
other court sufficient strength, to piotoct the 
poor fiom the oppression of the rich Ac 
cordmgly, usury became a recognised offence 
m the spiritual couits and thus we find 
Alexandei III wilting to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury that he should compel all lenders, 
whether ecclesiastical or others, to restore 
then pledges without usury But despite the 
censures of the Church and the laws of Ed- 
ward III , according to which the goods of a 
hving usurer belonged to the Church, those of 
a dead one to the king, the practice novel died 
out, though in many cases the actual interest 
was disguised under the name of expenses 
Complaints weie made b} the Commons under 
Richard II ot the prevalence 0 ^ tos offence, 
but the kmg could only repl> th^t it was the 
fault of the ecclesiastical couits, who did not 
use their own powers As ;^et there was no 
thought of the State’s taking the question in 
hand It was a question of moraht) , and not 

law Some hundred years later, when the 
f^capacity of the Church to deal with this 
subject became clearer, Pailiament at last 
took the matter up Even under Henry III 
the Statute of Merton had forbidden usury to 
be charged on infants for debts meurred by 
their parents, and we have just seen the en- 
actment of Edward III as regards the goods of 
deceased usurers But it was not till Henry 
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VII ’s reign that the State, following the old 
Roman principle and lecognising the legality 
of interest, hxod a late, above which aU 
charges should be unlawful In 1487 a law 
was passed diiectlj aimed against the 
‘‘ dampnable baigayns gioundyt in usuije, 
contiaiie to the laws of naturell justis,” and 
empoweung the Lord Chancelloi and justices 
of the peace to inflict a penalty of £100 on all 
transactions that &a\oured of this kind (3 
Hen VII , 0 and 6) Eight } eais latei, it was 
enacted that if the lendei recei\ed back moie 
than ho had lent, he should forfeit halt 
The tendency of these laws is, as ma> at once 
be peiceived, to lestiict lathei than to en- 
courage usuiy Uiidei Henry VIII all foimei 
Acts on the subject weie lepealed in lo4a, and 
it was enacted that aftei Jan 31 next no moie 
than ten pei cent should be charged, on pain 
of the lendei ’s losing thieefold the debt and 
suffering impiisonment (37 Hen VIII , 9) Of 
couise the effect of this Act, ■whate\ei was 
mtefided, can onl} ha\ e been to stop all loans 
it less than ten pei cent, and that it hid 
this lesult IS evident b-y the enactment of 
li51 — o2, which pionounced all usui} to be 
unlawful, declared tliat the former law had not 
been intended foi the maintenance of usur^ , 
and lamented that, since its passing, usurj 
had been daih used and piactised in the 
realm Under Elizabeth this Act wis re- 
pealed, “because it hath not done as much 
good as it was hoped it should” Usui\, 
pel haps, in its simplest foim, had decie ised, 
but the old evil had onlj tal en new forms, 
and had “by shifts increased and abounded 
to the uttei undoing of man} gentlemen, 
maichauntes, and otheis The old law hail 
erred b} making no distinction in the kind of 
offences and punishing all ahke Accordmgl} 
Henr} VIII ’s Act was reviied for fiye jeais 
It seems, from the wording of this Act, that 
men were still nominall} liable to piosecution 
in the spiritual couits for taking an} interest 
whatevei (13 Eliz , c 8) Under James I 
(1621) it was enacted that because of the 
general fall in the \aluo of land and puces of 
merchandise, onl\ eight pei cent should be 
allowed fiom June 24, 162 o This enactment 
w-as to last se\en }ears, and the pentlty of its 
mfnngememt was to be treble the amount 
lent Herte again w e see the double feelmg 
at work — ^fhe conflicting sentiments of the 
injustice of all usur}, and the expediency of 
allowing it undei lestrictions , for a clause is 
added to this bill declaiing that its terms are 
not to bo so expounded as to allow the piactice 
of usur} in point of religion oi conscience^ 
But theie is no longer an} mention of ecclerf- 
astical couits, though, on the othei hand the 
expenses of scn\eners who might negotiate a 
loan are jealously defined On the Restora- 
tion, it was enacted that as previous experience 
had justified the lessening of the legal rate of 
inteiest from ten to eight pei cent , it would be 
expedient to reduQe it to a nearer level with 


that of the nations wuth whom we chieflj 
tiaded, and from hencefoith it was to run at 
SIX per cent Hndei Q,ueen Anne, on the con- 
clusion of the war of the Spamsh Succession, 
it was still fuithei reduced to fi\ e per cent , on 
the plea of its being good foi tiade and to the 
interest of the landowneis, on whom the ex- 
penses of the war had m uni} fallen Another 
reason assigned for this reduction was that the 
great inteie&t which could be secured for monej 
mvested at home had rendered people un- 
willing to embark in foieign tiade This 
remained the legal rate of interest till the 
piesent leign, when aU the previous laws foi 
its regulation weie swept awa} m the year 
lSo4 

Statutes of the Realm A Smith TP ealth of 
Natwn<f T) Hume Essays Ducansre bub\oce 
Usttiaims [T A A] 

Xnverkeitliing, The Battle or (1317), 
was fought, in Fifeshiie, between the Scots, 
imder the Earl of Fife, and the'" English. 
Fife was at fiist diiven back, but his men 
bemg rallied b} ‘Willi im Sinciaii Bishop of 
Hunkeld, at last dioye the Engh^h back to 
their ships 

Xnverlocliy, The Battle op (164o), 
lesulted m thevictoiv of Montrose and the 
Rovahsts o\ei the Coicnanters led b} Aig}le 
Inverloch} is neai Foit William, in the 
south of Inv emess 

Inverness most piob ibl} it one time 
the capital of the Pictish kinndom In later 
d IV s it possessed a strong c i^tlo erected hv the 
Eul of Himtl} (ciica 1400) In 1 a62 this castle 
was taken b} the Regent Muria} from the 
insuigent followers ot the Earl of Huntlv, 
andneail} a centuiv latei was giiiisoned b> 
Ciomwell (16 d 1) In 1689 it was pillaged b} 
Cliierhouse, and m 1746 was taken bv the 
Jacobites, but ieco\eied b\ the Duke of Cum 
berland after the battle of Culloden 

Inverness, John Hci (a 1740) titular 
Eail of Inverness, was a favouiite of 
James Edw ird, the old Pietender In 
172o he became Secret ii} of State and Eail 
of Inverness, ind, together with his brother, 
Loid Kinnoul, and his bi other in law, Tames 
Mtinav, lulcd the piince’s councils He 
w iS, acco^dmg to Lockhait of Cainwath, 
cunnmg, false, avaiicious creatmc, of 
very ordinal V parts, cultivated bv no soit ot 
literatuie, and altogether void of experience 
in business with insolence prevailing often 
over ]|is little stock of piudence ” Soon after 
he and, hiS bi othei had been admitted to 
diiect James’s conduct, the Pietendei’s wife 
left her husband when he refused to dismiss 
his favourites On her leturn, both the 
brothers went into exile at Avignon 

Inverury, The Battle or (May 22, 
1308), was fought on the Don, m Aberdeen- 
shire, and resulted m a complete victor} for 
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Eobert Bruce over bis enemy, tbe Earl of 
Buchan, and the English commanded by 
Mowbray 

Iona (oi Hu), an island situated to the 
west of MuU, IS famous as the place where 
St Columba landed (May 12, 563) on his 
departure from Ii eland, and as the spot he 
selected for his monastery For 150 jears 
Iona, the cradle of the Scottish Church 
and of Scottish letters, was the centre of the 
national Church of the Dalriad Scots , but m 
716, owing to the zeal of Adamnan, its abbot 
and the other members of the monastery con- 
formed to the Eoman views both as regards the 
date of Easter and the shape ot the tonsuie 
There appears, however, to have been another 
party which still adhered to the old way 
From 794 Iona was repeatedly ravaged by 
the Banes, m 818 the monastery which had 
been restored by Adamnan, was rebuilt by 
the abbot Biarmid, who deposited therem 
the shrike of Columba Towards the end 
of the twelfth century the monastery was 
again rebuilt by Eeginald of the Isles, who 
founded a Benedictine abbey there 

Ionian Islands, The, were seized by 
the French from the Venetians m 1797, 
the former being confirmed m their new 
possession by the lieaty of Campo Formio 
Two y ears later, the islands were declared an 
independent repubho under the joint piotec- 
tion of Turkey and Eussia By the Treaty 
of Tilsit (1807), they once more became 
French In 1814 they were placed imder 
British pioteotion, and administeied by 
Bi^sh commissioneis, and so remamed till 
18#, when they were finally handed over to 
the kingdom of Greece 

Ireland The early history of Ii eland is 
wrapped in an obscurity which the researches of 
scholars into the evidence afforded by archae- 
ology, inscriptions, and etymology are only 
beginning to dispel The great cycle of Celtic 
legend has hitherto proved of little historical 
value The ablest archaeologists cannot dis- 
tmguish the original traditions from the em 
bellishments of medi oval annalists Eeeords 
of real events are mterwoien with fiagments 
of Greek and Eoman fable, and the incon 
gruous namtive thus obtained has been 
forcibly adapted to the Mosaic ewpiogony 
[Celts ] ’ l| 

We near of five immigrations fro^^.'^e 
East, of incessant wars between the invaders, 
and of the final triumph of the or 

Scots Two Scotic kinS^ms gr^fl^jS^^ose, 
the kingdom of Meath m the norli^ffd the 
kingdom of Munster in the south Early in the 
second century, Tuathal of Meath established 
a nominal supremacy over the entire island, 
but m the rmgn of Cond, Tuathal’s grandson, 
the Eberian princes restored the independence 
of Munster Excluded from the south, the 
Scots of Meath devoted their energies to a 


thorough conquest of Ulster This was 
effected during the fifth century, under Niall 
of the Nine Hostages and his sons The 
royal house split into two branches The 
northern Hui Neill ruled in Ulster for five 
hundred years, while the southern family 
governed the gieat central plain The ard 
11 or titular ovei-kmg of Ii eland was some- 
times of the one, sometimes of the other stock 
The Munster dynasty underwent a similar 
change I he Engeman and the Dal Caisian 
lines divided the old Eberian kingdom 
between them 

From the middle of the third centuiy to 
the close of the fifth, both the noithein and 
the southern Irish planted colonies in Biitain 
The former settled inNoith Wales, Man, and 
Scotland , the latter in South Wales, Devon, 
and Cornwall Towards the end of the 
colonising period, the Irish were concerted 
to Christianity^ St Patiick is said to have 
begun his labouis in the vear 432 The 
whole island quickly adopted the new feith 
In one respect the result would seem to liave 
been unhappy The remarkable sy’-stem of 
Brehon law might, under favourable condi- 
tions, have done much to bind the tribes into 
a nation, but the sanction of the law was 
probably religious, and thus perished with 
the old beliefs About the middle of the 
sixth century the migiatory spirit revived in 
a new form The lush monks carried their 
missions to the remotest parts of Europe 
At home their schools were visited by students 
from England and from Gaul But outside 
the convent walls all was wai ind bloodshed 
The Norwegians first pillaged the lush coast 
m the year 795 They woie succeeded b\ 
the Banes (8o2), who effected permanent 
settlements at the chief seaports The monas- 
teries weie plundered and burnt, and the 
internal anarchy grew worse But the end 
of the tenth century brought a change The 
mvaders under Ivai occupied Limeiick md 
attempted the conquest of Munster In the 
struggle that followed a native ruler appeared, 
who, for a time, seemed destined to make 
Ireland a nation Biian Boiuraa, sprung 
from the Bal Caisian line of the Ebeiians, 
routed the Banes near Tipperary in 968 Six 
years later he succeeded his bifi||iher Mahon 
on the throne of Munster In #SJkh||jgtade 
war on Malachy II , the titular o^^^&»of 
the Hul Neill dynasty After th^^S^ars 
of fighting and negotiation, Majachy sub- 
mitted (1002) The victory of Glen Mama 
(1000) had quelled a despeiate revolt of 
lieinster and the Dublin Banes Biian was 

last supreme For twelve years he ruled 
Ireland strongly and well Then the Bubhn 
Banes again lebelled They sought and 
found allies amongst all the Scandinavians 
of the West It was the last desperate 
conflict of the Pagan Northmen with the 
Christian Irish The b<i;ttle was fought on 
the banks of the Tolka, yij)ubhn, on Good 
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Friday of the year 1014 The Banes were 
driven into the sea, hut the old kmg was alai-n 
by the “ apostate deacon ” JBrodir, as he prayed 
for his people His death left the condition 
of the country hopeless He had destiojed 
the traditional supremacy of the Hui Neill 
his own house v-eie unable to make good their 
claims Long and ruinous wars between the 
O’Neills, the 0 Bnens, and the O’ Conors of 
Connaught, continued to the Norman invasion 
The civihsation of the Irish Celts reached 
its full deielopment before the twelfth cen- 
tury They formed numerous tribes {tiiath), 
each consisting of se'v eral septs {Jine) 
Both tribes and septs were landowning 
corporations closely resemblmg the Teu- 
tonic “ marks ” Both divided their terri- 
tories into three parts, the tuath into the 
demesne of the r*, or chief of the tribe, 
the lands of the difterent Jines, and the 
tribal waste , the Jine mto the demesnes of 
or hereditary landowners, the 
common, and the waste of the sept The 
faiths and the ho-atres^ or co\\ -noblemen, 
were the only freemen with full pohtieal 
rights The faith aire fine vas the chieftain 
of the sept If a freeman “commended” 
himself to a “flaith” of his own sept, he 
became a etile He “took stock” feom 
th-Q faith, with a right of grazing the faith* s 
demesnes, owing him in return rent, services, 
and homage If he accepted only a small 
amount of cattle, he retained most of his 
civil rights He paid a “house tribute” to 
his lord, and was called a saet cede If 
he accepted a large amount of cattle, he 
forfeited much of his freedom, and was 
bound, m addition to his other burdens, to 
afford “refections” to the lord and his tram 
at stated times Such a tenant was called a 
daer cede, or villein But even the doe) 
cede had definite rights m the sept, inclu- 
ding the important right of enjoying the 
usufruct of common land, and of budding 
a house upon it The 't % could legally com- 
pel a tribesman to accept ^aer stock and 
pay house-tribute, and this power seems to 
have been often illegally usurped by the 
•flaith aire fine over the members of the sept 
Bijt a saef%m%le could not become a daer-ceile, 
to? -cede take more stock, without 
of the sept The sept had a veto 
on ah^Ltracts by its members affecting the 
rights or* Labilities of the corporation It 
was particularly jealous of contracts outside 
itself but within the tribe Every member 
of the sept owned the site of his house in 
severalty He held a portion of the comi^fa 
land as his allotment, and had defined rights 
of pasturage over the waste As the lots 
were annually exchangeable, he was bound 
to follow the common course of tillage He 
had no general power of alienation or en- 
cumbrance, but in special circumstances he 
enjoyed a Ihoitetf power of disposition, with 
or without the oijtant of the sept 


The freeman who conmiended himself to a 
faith of another sept was called a ^^saer fuidirf 
or free immigrant stranger He was a mere 
tenant at will at a rack rent Below him 
came the “to? fitidDsf oi servile immi 
giants They were men who h id broken the 
tribal bond, prisoners of wai, convicts, and 
other “ sons of death ’ Thev w ere the per 
sonal dependents of the faith, and formed 
his body guard His power depended greatly 
on their number He was hound of right to 
settle them on his demesne, hut it is believ ed 
that they were often planted hj the ?« upon 
the waste of the tribe, and bv the faiths upon 
the waste of the sept The rights and lands 
of a ?i, or of a faith, passed at his death to 
the “ agnatic ” kinsman, prev louslj chosen to 
succeed him This kinsman was called the 
“ tanaiste ” The tanaiste of a ? i was elected 
b;^ the tribe The tanaiste of a faith was 
elected h> the sept The descent of inferior 
tenancies was regulated bj some custom re 
sembhng gavel-kmd But as civul rights 
depended on a property quahfication, the 
immediate family of ho-aiie often agreed to 
keep togethei as a “joint and undivided 
family,’ and elected a tanaiste Pooi kinsmen 
might even club together as a “ joint family ” 
and appoint a head, who then ranked as an 
aue Mensal lands were assigned to the 
Bi ebons, medicme-men, harpers, smiths, and 
metal workers 

Oats, wheat, harlej, flax, wool, madder, 
onions, and parsmps were grown The 
dense foiests abounded in game, and the 
nv ers and lakes in fish The hoar, the red 
deer, the wolf, the beav er, the wild peacock, 
and the osprej. were common In v^mtei 
the scantj population dwelt in the plains 
m summer they drove their cittle to the 
mountains or the sea-coast The domestic 
animals weie plentiful and good Bees 
were largely cultivated Houses were built 
of wattles or hewn timber Those of free 
men consisted of several detached stiuc- 
tures, surrounded by one or more ditches and 
mounds A loose woollen shirt, covered by a 
tight tunic, foimed the dress of both sexes 
A shawl fastened bj a brooch hung from the 
left shoulder Beautiful gold and silver 
ornaments were common Toilet- mirrors, 
hair oil, and paint for the eye-lashes and the 
^ger nails were used hj. the women Slmgs, 
swords, and shields were the arms m 
general use The customs of polygamy, and 
the intermarridge of near kinsfolk, gave the 
eaHy uaisgionaries ^ch trouble The rank 
of the wife depended upon her dower, and 
upon her bearing sons As the children of 
the same fattier by different wives had equal 
rights, they were all fostered outside the sept, 
to prevent foul play Slavery was universal 
Hides and fneze weie the chief exports 
They were largely exchanged for Enghsh 
slaves at Bristol, and for French wines at 
Poitiers The native artists excelled m copj - 
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mg and illummatmg books, m worloiig the 
precious metals, and in music 

Intbe year 1169 Robert Ritz-Stepben and 
Maurice Fitz-Grerald landed m Wexford, as 
nominal allies of Dermot McMurrougb, the 
deposed King of Leinster The moie famous 
“ Strongbow,” Richard de Clare, followed the 
next year The conquests they made were so 
eas} and so rapid, that Henry II feared they 
would establish an independent Noiman state 
across the Channel To pre\ ent the danger, 
he came himself to Ireland in 1172 Many 
native chiefs acknowledged his supremacy, 
many did him feudal homage in ignorance 
of the obligations the;^ incurred The con- 
flict thus introduced between the Brehon law 
of the tribes, and the feudal law of the Eng- 
lish, IS the true explanation of the subsequent 
relations of the two races The Enghsh per 
sistently ignored the rights of the tribesmen 
in their lands, and in the choice of their chief 
The Irish clung to their ancestral customs 
The death of a chief might always bring a 
disputed succession 

Henry acted under colour of a Bull of the 
Enghsh Pope, Adrian IV He was at first 
well received by the churchmen The brutahty 
of John (1185) estranged both clerks and 
laymen The Noiman power spread without 
consolidating The crown discouraged the 
growth of strong principalities, and without 
strength order was impossible The Irish 
could isolate the scattered settlements at plea- 
sure, by seizmg the passes through the woods 
and the hills The foreigners fought amongst 
themselves, and called in Irish aid They weie 
com;^lled to sen e their king m his wars with 
Fra^fe an<i Scotland. Estates passed by mai- 
nage into the hands of English absentees 
They were ill guarded, and retaken by the 
tribes The barons themselves in the wild 
districts bowed before the Celtic revival 
The> abandoned their feudal pretensions, and 
acted as nati\ e chiefs 

By the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
the Enghsh power had sunk to a low ebb It 
was ruined by the Scottish invasion of Edward 
Bruce For two yeais he wasted Ireland 
At length, “ after eighteen successi-v e victo- 
ries,’^ he was defeated and slam b} the Yicerov 
near Faughaid (1317) But he had exter- 
minated the English yeomen, the swws of 
the settlement In 1333, William and “Edward 
de Burgo, the heads of a great Norman hotisfe, 
the sons of an English Viceroy, deliberately 
renounced then allegiance, divided the lordship 
of Connaught between them in de%ncei©f 
the English rule of succession, anS^<^ted 
the Irish “ language, apparel, ano^aws ” 
Their example was followed bj many Large 
territories in Ulster and Leinster were re- 
occupied by the O Neills and the McMur- 
roughs The flight of the English popula- 
tion was vainly forbidden by law In 1367 
the Statute of Kilkenny (40 Edward III) 
records the conscious impotence of its authors 


They have ceased to dream of conquests 
Their ambition is to ijreserve the shrunken 
remnant of their dominions fiom the insi 
dious encroachments of the Celt The nativ es 
aie rapidly assimilating the colonists to them 
selves The statute attempts by savage penal- 
ties to isolate the English from the contagion, 
and to put a stop to the adoption of the 
native dress, language, and customs In 1374 
the great constitutional question, which, lour 
centuiies later, cost England anempiie, arose 
in the Irish Parliament The \ iceioy tiied to 
force the colonists to send repiesentatives to 
England, with power to assent to taxation on 
their behalf He was firmly and successlullj 
opposed A few years later the Kavanaghs 
and the O’Briens le\ led black-mail on Dublin 
Castle 

Kmg Richard was at last provoked to vin- 
dicate the power of the crown He ciossed 
the sea with a great army, but the Irish 
“ mocked him with their light submiss^pn,” 
so that “he enlarged not the English holders 
the breadth of one acre of land ’ (1395) 
Four years later he return ea A march 

through the Kavanaghs’ country reduced his 
forces to a rabble He fled from Dublin to 
meet Henrj of Lancastei Foi a centuiy the 
colony continued to dwindle Parts of four 
shires formed the English dommion, and these 
were full of native Irish The Wars of the 
Roses were disastrous to the settlers Thej 
were Yorkists to a man They formally 
acknowledged Duke Richard as their viceroy, 
m defiance of the English attainder They 
solemnly asserted the independence of their 
Parliament They followed the Pretender 
Simnel into England They were decimated 
at Sandel Castle and at Stoke To Henry 
VII the Anglo-Irish weremore dangerousthan 
the Celts The onK important Irish measure 
of his reign was that which made the colomal 
Parliament complete^ sub]ect to the Council, 
and extended all existing English stitutes to 
the colony (Poynmgs’Act, 10Henr> VII ,c 4) 
For the first fifty } ears of the Tudor rule, the 
Leinster Geraldines were the true lords of the 
settlement Their rebellion, in 1635, brought 
a new force into Ireland AH. over Europe 
the old feudal monarchies had been*succeoded 
by despots, who embodied the nati^al forces 
and the national will Henry VII® Wffif the 
first King of England who could stride with 
the whole force of the State He resolved to 
let the Anglo-Irish feel the blow A disci- 
plmed force and a train of artilleiy reduced 
the Geraldine castles The kmg was master 
(^^e island He desired to rule his new 
♦TOgdom well But the greed of his servants, 
and his unhappy determination to thrust Eng- 
hsh manners upon the Celts, inevitably led |o 
resistance and repression The seculansation 
of the Church lands was not xmpopular 
Many abbe} s were granted to the chiem “ as 
the means to make them rather glad to sup- 
press them ” The dootrmajf changes on the 
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other hand pro\ oked a bitter opposition No 
open outbreak occurred, but on the accession 
o± Mary, the old order was triumphantly re 
stored [Irish Church ] 

The garrison of English landholders, the 
bulwark of Protestantism in Ireland, was by 
a curious irony introduced in the name of 
Philip II of Spain Kmg’s and Queen’s 
Counties were “planted” by 3 4 Philip and 

Mar^- , caps 1 & 2 The third chapter of the 
same Act authorised the Chancellor to des- 
patch commissioners throughout the island 
“to set out shiies and counties,” that is, to 
substitute English for Irish law without regard 
for vested rights The disputed succession to 
the earldom of Tyrone brought matters to a 
crisis under Elizabeth Shane 0 Neill was 
the tanmste of his tribe , the bastard of Dun- 
gannon claimed by an English patent A 
war followed, disgraceful even amongst Eng- 
lish wars in Ireland Shane -visited the 
quee«. He was detamed, in breach of his safe- 
conduct, until he accepted terms he could not 
keep On his return home, “ my Lord Trea- 
surer’s man ” tried to poison him In 1566 the 
war was renewed The new Lord Deputy 
Sidney fought O’Neill by the hands of his 
native nv als The O’Donnells defeated him 
near Lifford , the Scots of Antrim murdered 
him His death was followed by an Act of 
Parliament (11 Elizabeth, cap 9), making all 
Ireland shire-land, and there’Sy depriving 
many chiefs of benefits expressly secured to 
them by indenture -with the crown Ten 
;^ears later the Desmond rebelhon (1579) was 
quelled by a war of extermination The 
plantation system was definitely adopted 
The policy of the government was not to 
subdue, but to destroy Women and infants 
were regularly murdered A well planned 
famine removed the fugitives who escaped 
the sword Munster was a desert, fit at last 
for the civulisation of the Kaleighs and the 
Spensers Half a million of acres were be- 
stowed on English adventurers, on condition 
that they should plant their vast estates with 
English farmers The condition was never 
fulfilled The starving Celts crept from the 
woods and glens to outbid the strangers But 
one provmce did not satisfy the English 
Hugh 0 N^ill, the English Earl of Tyrone, 
the sbxt offthe bastard of Dungannon, was 
reluctantly driven into war Bred at the 
Englishf court, and conscious of the Enghsh 
power, he tried to combine the impossible 
parts of an Irish chief and an English noble 
His tnbe accepted him as their leader in 1593 
The next year he was summoned before iher 
Council, and, to the queen’s great indignati^, 
suffered to return His course could be no 
longer doubtful He contrived to umte all 
the Ulster tribes beneath his banner, and he 
sought for aid from Spam In 1698 he routed 
Bagnall at the Ye}low Ford, and roused 
Munster For three years he harassed w ith- 
out engaging the enemy At length, in 


Sept , 1601, a strong Spanish force landed 
at Kmsale If Hugh could join them, his 
tiimnph was secure They were blockaded 
by -veteran troops Hugh -was betrayed 
and beaten (Dee ) In the following March 
he made peace on almost the sime terms 
he had himself proposed m lo87 But al- 
though O’Neill had held his own in the 
field, he could not resist the “ war of 
chicane,” which at once beg-an against him 
He and his ally, O’Donnell ot TyrconncI, 
the repiesentatives of the old royal house of 
the Hui Neill, were forced to fl-v Their 
lands were confiscated and “planted,” and the 
tiibesmen treated as tenants at will under the 
crown This fligrant injustice led directlj to 
the outbreak of 1641 The “ subtle ravage ’ 
of the lawv ers, and the growing Protestantism 
of the government w Inch now, for the fii*st 
time, had a large Protestant population at its 
back, gradually forced even the old Anglo- 
Iiish Catholics into a close union with the 
Celts fetrafiord claimed all the estates of 
Connaught for the crown, on the plea that 
the Chancery officers had neglected to enrol 
the patents of the owners The lush gentle- 
men offered £120,000 for qmeting their titles 
The offer was accepted, the money was paid, 
and then the Viceiov announced that he would 
not obseive the conditions 

Meanwhile the leligious tension was in- 
creasing A Cathohe revival had spread 
over Europe In England the Puritans were 
rising mto power On Oct 22, 1641, ansmg 
occurred in Ulster In Decembei the English 
Commons resolved to extirpate Popery in 
Ireland Then the lebellion spread The 
Lords Justices were careful not to limit it , the 
wider, it was said at the time, the rebellion, 
the wider would he the forfeitures at their 
disposal* The struggle was \ery horrible 
The colonists were everywhere expelled, and 
often murdered The lush chiefs did what 
they could to humanise the war , the English 
leaders encouraged the feiocity of their men 
The divTisions of the Irish Bojalists gave 
Cromwell an easy victory The act of de- 
vastation was perfected by the Samts Neailj 
half the population perished m eleven yeais 
When the war was over, many hundreds of 
boys and of marriageable girls were sold into 
slavery Thirty or foity thousand men 
enbsted In foieign seivuce Three provinces 
were confiscated, and parcelled out amongst 
the soldiers and the creditors of the Parlia- 
ment By the peace of 1648, Charles I 

A, 

• 'Whethei: the terrible charge of Carte Lelaud, 
liOrdCastlehaven audNalson be well founded it is 
perhaps impossible to determine But it is certain 
that the measures of the Lords Justices were emi 
nently adapted to spread the rebelhon It is certain, 
too that rrom the first they looked forward to 
confiscations When the seven Lords of the Pale 
revolted, they hastened to point out how * those 
great counties of Leinster, Ulster, and the Pale 
lay now more open to his Majesty s free dispos*il 
and to a general settlement of peace and religion 
by introducing' of Pingiish, 
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piomisod to restoie the Irish Cithohcs to 
their estates In 16o0 Charles II confirmed 
the engagements of his father He changed 
his mind when he was king He ‘‘ considered 
the settlement of Ireland as an afifair rather 
of policy than justice,” and ** thought it most 
for the good of the kingdom, advantage of 
the crown, and security of his government, 
that the loss should fall on the Irish ” B> 
the Acts of Settlement and Explanation, he 
confirmed to the Cromwellians the estates of 
his fathei’s last supporters Before the le- 
hellion, two thirds of the fertile soil belonged 
to the Catholics Under the Act of Settlement, 
two-thirds remained to the Protestants The 
War of the Revolution gave the final blow 
to the old race They saw in it a chance of 
undoing the wiongs of the last thirty years 
Their ablest leaders, backed by D’Avaux and 
Louvois, desired to establish Ireland as a 
separate kingdom, tinder Fiench protection. 
The king landed m March, 1689 The Pailia- 
ment met m IMay Poynmgs’ Act and the 
Acts of Settlement and Explanation were 
repealed The Ciomwelhans and their heirs 
were dispossessed, as wrongful possessors, hut 
loni fide purchasers foi valuable consideration 
were to be repiised To provide for these 
reprisals the estates of the English colonists 
who supported the Piince of Orange were 
confiscated A wholesale Act of Attamder 
was passed to increase the forfeitures * But 
the war went agamst King James He had 
neither money nor arms His troops were 
lU-disciphned, and his counsels divided The 
relief of Berry and the battle of Newton 
Bugler, in 1689, were followed up by the 
passage of the Boyne, in 1690, and the de- 
cisive defeat of Aghnm, m 1691 The capi- 
tulation of lumen ck was signed, after an 
heroic defence, on Oct 3 The flower of the 
Insh soldiers followed their king into France, 
to *^find their graves in strange places and 
unhereditary churches ” Parhament refused 
to ratify the Treaty of Limerick , fresh con- 
filscatious were made , and the national faith 
was proscribed 

^ A great development of material prospenty 
might, perhaps, have reconciled the Irish to 
the conquest The Enghsh and the Insh 
Parhaments vied in legislation which made 
prosperity impossible Trade was crushed by 
the commercial jealousy of the one , society 
was sapped by the bigotry of the other 
Ireland was already excluded from the Navi- 
gation Acts Acts of 1666 and |680 had pro- 
hibited the importation of Insh lattle and 
provisions into England The colonial trade 
was ruined in 1696, the wool trade with 
England in 1698 , the wool trade with the 
Continent m 1699 Cathohcs were foibidden 


* A precisely similar biH agamst the Insb was 
introduced in England five days before the Irish 
hill was brought in It passed both Houses, and 

was lost by a prorogation. It is not mentioned by 
Lord Macaulay 


hy Irish Acts to purchase lands, to lend on 
real securities, to take long or beneficial 
leases The Gavelhng Act (2 Anne, c 6) 
broke np existing estates Catholic minors 
were placed under Protestant guardians The 
Courts of Equity assigned a hberal provision 
to apostate wives and children The English 
grantees of confiscated estates were necessarily 
absentees Thej leased vast tracts to Irish 
Protestants on beneficial terms Ihe lessees 
sub-let, sometimes four or five deep The 
misery of the cottier was extieme He paid 
a rack-rent, he supported his priest , he 
was tithed by the paison The steady giowth 
of pasture drove him to the mountain and the 
bog I'amine and disease were chronic A 
vast emigration set in Before the trade 
laws and the Test Act, the Presbyterian 
artisans and yeomen fled to Germany and 
America The Catholics served under every 
European flag save one At home they were 
a rabble “ The tendons of society were^cut ” 
When the masses came to power, the> had 
none to lead The penal code was so repug- 
nant to human nature, the commercial code 
was so opposed to the common interest, that 
their regular execution was impossible 
Priests, “ whom the laws did not presume to 
exist,” pubhcl> discharged the duties of their 
office , smuggling became a national industry 
The whole population was educated into con- 
tempt for the law They came soon to have 
a law of their own, enforced hy the Hougheiil^ / 
and the Whit eboys (1761) with merciless seve- 
nty The government was a corrupt oligarchy|_ 
The hereditary revenue, which included t’^^ 
thirds of the taxation, made the crown in® 
pendent The judicial interpretation of 
Poynmgs’ Act and the Declaratory Act of 6 
Geo 1 , 0 5, ensured the subservience of the 
Parhament All bills were submitted, first 
to the Insh, then to the English Privy 
Council They were suppressed or altered 
at the pleasure of either If approved by the 
two councils, Parliament might pasb or reject, 
hut could not amend them The Upper House 
was largely controlled by the English courtiers 
who sat upon the Right Reverend bench An 
Enghsh Act of 1691 excluded Catholics , an 
Enghsh test clause of 1704 excluded !5)issenters 
ferom the legislature The CathA^ lost the 
franchise Protestants exercisei^tjfnoo in a 
lifetime The Parhament of George II sat 
for thirtj. -three years Two third^ of the 
members were returned hy boroughs and 
the boroughs were m the hands o± under 
takers and patrons The Houses met once 
in two years The judges were removable 
at pleasure The greatest offices were habi- 
tually bestowed on English non-residents 
A spirit of resistance slowly grew amongst 
the colomsts The House of Lords vainly 
protested against the deprivation of its 
appellate jurisdiction in the Annesley case 
(1719) Three years lately the country rose 
against “Wood’s halfp^ee^” and drove 
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Walpole to submission The struggle ‘^had a 
most unhappy influence on the state of the 
nation, by bringing on intimaeies between 
Papists and Jacobites, and the Whigs, who 
before had no correspondence with them ” 
In 1749 the crown worsted the Houses oier 
an Appropriation Bill In the next two 
sessions the contest was renewed, and the 
government out\ oted The opposition grew, 
the pension list swelled, the pi ice of the 
boroughs advanced Between 17o0 and 17o4 
seats trebled in ^ alue The influence of the 

middle classes was first felt at the dissolution 
on the demise of the crown Their objects 
were to control their representatn es b^ an 
Octennial Act, and to correct the scandals of 
the pension list The Peace of Pans added 
India and Canada to the Empire An increase 
of the standing army was essential to their 
safety Ministers did not dare to mate the 
proposal in England By the concession of 
an Octemuil Act (Feb, 1768) thej secured 
an incifease of 3,000 men to the Irish Estab- 
lishment The overthrow of the Undertakers 
followed Lord Townshend and Lord Har- 
court attempted by lavish bnbes to create a 
party of “ king’s friends,” dependent onlj on 
the crown Between 1737 and 1777 the 
civil list had nearlj doubled, the pension 
list had n<^arl^ doubled, and a million had 
been added to the debt The American War 
bsought a crisis In 1778 the impending 
Jwkruptcy of Ireland forced Lord North 
ii[%relax the commercial code in defiance of 
the English middle classes The govern- 
ment was too poor to replace the garrisons 
withdrawn for tho colonial war The country 
was defenceless, ind invasion seemed imminent 
The whole Protestant population armed In 
December, 1778, the Volunteers numbered 
8,000, in June, 1779, 42,000, in 1781, it is 
said, as many as 80,000 men They were for 
the most part Protestants , they were oflSlcered 
by the Protestant gentiy, and they were 
thoioughly lojal to the English connection 
But the> resolved to free their country from 
the commercial tyranny of England Thej 
began to discuss political questions and to 
concert their action In Dec, 1781, came 
the new& of Saratoga and of Yoik Town 
In the fol^wing February the delegates of 
143 Ulster of^ps met at Dungannon They 
asserted tlffe ihdcpendonce of the kingdom, and 
the right |o free trade They demanded thit 
the judge! should be mide independent, and 
the Mutinj Act limited to a single session 
They condemned the penal laws and appointed 
a committee to commumcate with other corps 
Their eximple was e\ery where followed 
Grattan x^ressed the demand for independence 
ha. the Commons In April the House ad- 
dressed the Cl own It adopted in full the 

constitutional theories of Dungannon They 
were accepted in May bj the Parliament of 
England. Fox, it has been said, met Ire- 
land on her own terms, and gave her every 

BIST -20 


thmg she wanted in the w aj she herself seemed 
to wish for it ” 

But independence was not the sole legislative 
achiei ement of the Volunteers Between 1778 
and 1782 many wholesome measures were 
passed Almost all the commercial restraints 
were remoi ed A Habeas Corpus Act and a 
limited Mutin\ Act became law The judges 
w ere made immoi able The Test Act was re- 
pealed Bills foi the relief of the Cathohes 
were earned in 1778, 1782, and 1792 In 
1793 they were enfranchised 

Two grie\ ances remained — the corruption of 
Parhament, and the exclusion of Catholics 
from its walls Upon both points the patnots 
were divided Charlemont and Flood feared 
to extend the political powei of the Catholics 
Grattan was their earnest advocate All 
agreed upon the necessity of Eeform, but 
Flood alone was readj, to ov erawe the Houses 
into honesty The Volunteer Convention 
showed a growing appetite for politics 
Charlemont and Grattan were entirely op- 
posed to legislation bj menace Flood’s Be- 
torm Bill was rejected bj a great majontj, 
and the Convention was immediately dis- 
solved For fifteen y ears Pitt debauched the 
In&h Parhament Reform or Emancipation 
would alike have been fatal to the umon 
which he presently began to design It 
was to redress these evuls that the club of 
United Irishmen was formed by Rowan 
Hamilton The persistent opposition of the 
government, however, drove its members to 
disloy alty Syonxiathy with the French Rev o- 

lution giew active m the north In 1793 the 
Convention Act became law At last, m 1794, 
Pitt seemed to wavei Lord Fitzwilham, a 
known fiiend of the Citholics, was named 
Viceroy , and the expectations of the Catholics 
were raised to the highest pitch Suddenly the 
Vicero) was recalled The miserable rebellion 
of 1798 followed A brief and horrible agra- 
rian rising was suppiessed, and pumped 
with the cruelty that comes of fear The 
English minister saw his opportunity, and 
bought the Pailiament he had degraded so 
ably and so long The union with England was 
accomplished by the Act 39 A 40 Geo III , 
c 67, July 2, 1800, and the Insh Parliament 
ceased to exist a month later E'er many y ears 
the country waspiofoundly disturbed Robert 
Emmett was hanged in 1S03, for plotting a 
second rebellion Oringe outrages prevailed 
m the north, and Daniel 0 Connell was 
heginmng to marshal the Catholic democracy 
He determined from the fiist to win emanci- 
pation without conditions The Liberal Pro 
testants under Grattan, the Catholic gentry 
under Lord Fingall, the English Cathohes, 
and a strong party at Rome, under Gonsalvi, 
were prepared to giv e the crown a veto on the 
nomination of Insh prelates, in return for 
the boon 'Ihe bishops themselves favoured 
the compromise 0 Connell opposed and h^t 
them all The Catholic Association (1824) 
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organised the peasantry through the priests 
The Waterford election (1826) proved the 
power of the movement The return of 
O Connell for Clare m 1829 convinced the 
Duke of Wellington that he must choose 
between concession and civil war The 
Emancipation Act was passed, the forty-shil- 
Img freeholders were disfranchised, and the 
Catholic Association suppressed The horrors 
of the Tithe War led to a severe Coercion Act 
in 1832, and to the abohtion of tithes and the 
substitution of a land-tax in 1838 A Poor 
Law was passed in the same year, and a 
Municipal Reform Act two years later The 
National Schools were founded in 1831 — 32, 
and the Queen’s Colleges m 1845 O Con- 
nell’s formidable agitation for Repeal marked 
the second admmistration of Sir Robert Peel 
The prohibition of the monster meetmgat Clon- 
tarf (Oct 3, 184^) broke his power He died 
at Genoa in 1847 ^'Xbe “Young Ireland” 
party, chiefly comwsed of Protestant jour- 
nalists and men -of Tetters, made a f oohsh at- 
tempt at rebellion m 1848 The Potato 
Famine of 1846 — 48, and the Encumbered 
Estates Court Act, caused a vast exodus to 
America A considerable amount of English 
capital was invested m Ireland, and some 
years of steady progress ensued But the en- 
during existence of social and political dis- 
contents was revealed by the Phoenix Con- 
spiracy of 18o8 They culminated in Fenian- 
ism (a combination of well-orgamsed secret 
societies for the purpose of extoi ting indepen- 
dence from England by force) at the close of 
the American War Abortive attempts at 
insurrection continued to disturb Ireland and 
Canada for nearly four years, but they came to 
nothing [Fenian Co^sPIRACY ] The gather- 
mg at Tallaght was dispersed by the pohee 
(March, 1867) The conspirators took refuge 
in crime, and m December, 1867, London was 
startled by an attack on Clerkenwell Prison 
Mr Gladstone became premier shortly after 
this event, and immediately proceeded to 
legislate tor Ireland The Irish Church was 
disestablished and disendowed m 1869, and 
a Land Bill embodying some novel pnn 
ciples became law m 1870 Two years 
after the Ballot Act (1872), the Home 
Rule party came mto prommenoe under Mr 
Isaac Butt He was soon ousted from his 
position by an abler and more vigorous poli- 
tician (1877 — 78) The new leader availed 
himself of the distress caused by bad harvests 
in 1878 — 80, and of the repeal of the Con 
vention Act m 1879, to organise the formid- 
able Land League movement By a second 
Land Act, passed in 1881, Mr Gladstone 
transformed the whole system of Insh tenures 
The Land League was suppressed in the same 
year, but immediately revived as the National 
League Systematic outrages, however, still 
prevailed over three of the provinces Of 
fenders against the unwritten law” were 
shot or “boycotted,” and m May, 1882, Loid 


Frederick Cavendish and hli Burke, the Chief 
and Under Secretaries for Ireland, were 
stabbed by the “ Invincibles ” m the Phoenix 
Park This murder was f ollov ed by a 
stringent Crimes Act, which put a stop to the 
worst of the atrocities But the agitation of 
the Nationalists continued to be very violent, 
and led to some disastious colhsions between 
them and the Orangemen both in England 
and Ireland m 1884 

I Celtic Ireland a Contemporary — Most 
of the extant manuscripts are still wholly or 
partially nnpnbhshed Ample accounts of them 
are given by O Curry Manusarvgt Mateiials of 
Ancient InsTi Histoi y and O Eeilly Ii i$h 
Wniers A few were printed by 0 Conor Reyum 
Mih Veteres Saiptoie^ in 1814 The following 
have been published in the Eecord Series ~ 
Ancient Laws of Ireland The War of the Gaedhill 
with the GaiU (Norse invasions) Ohronicon 
Scotorum (a m 1599— -a t> 1160) Annals of Lough 
Ce (1014—159U) Histoncal and Municipal Docu 
vnents of L eland (1172—1320), Giialaua Cam 
hrensis There is a jSn© edition of the Annals of 
the Foul Mastei by 0 Donovan b Modem — 
0 Curry On the Manners etc of the An cimt Insht 
ed by Dr W K Sulhvan Sir Henry Humner 
Maine Eaily History of Institutions II The 
English Conquest a Contemporaiy —Calen 
dars of State Papei s in the Eolls Series Edmund 
Campion A Histoi le of Ireland loritten in 1571 
Spenser A View of the State of Ireland Sir John 
Davies A Disoove.’ie of the State of Ii eland Sir 
William Petty The Political Anatomy of h eland 
Clarendon Histoiicai View of the Ayaiis of I'^e 
land Caite Ormond Clogv Life of Bedell 
Leland Hisioi y of Ii eland ISfalson Mistoi ical 
Collections h Modern — Prendergast The 

Cromwellian Settlement of h eland Eichey 
Lectures on the Eistoiy of Ii eland (the best 
short history to 1602) Leeky, History of Eng 
land in the Eighteenth Oentwiy III The Eng- 
lish Eule a Contemporary — Molyneux Tk 
Case of Iceland 1698 Swift Shoit Vior 
Lrapiei s Letters and other tracts Dobbs, 
Essay on the Tiade of Ireland 1734 Berkeley, 
TheQueiisi 1735—7 Mrs Delany Autolioqi aphy 
and Correspondence (an amusing social picture) 

0 Leary Worlcs Wesley Ihanex Hely 
Hutchm^on, Commercial Restraints 1779, Toun^, 
Tour 1780 Burke s Misoellaneoys Tmets on Ire 
land The Lines of Char lemont Flood and Grattan 
by Hardy, Warden Flood and Henry G-rattan 
theyoTingei b Modern — Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis On Local Ih iurhances vh Ireland Lecky 
History of England in the Eighteenth Centur y, and 
The Leaders of Public Opinion m Ir eland 

[J W F] 

Loed Lieutenants and Lord Deputies op 
Ieeland 


Hugh de Lacy 

Eichard Earl of Pembroke 

1172 

** 1176 

Eaymond le Gros 

Pnnee John 

1177 

Lord Justices no Lotd Deputy 

1184 

Hugh de Lacy (1189) 

also 1203 and 1205 

Meyler Pitz Henry 

1199 and 1204 

Geoffrey de Mansco 

1215— 12S2— 1233 

Piers Gaveston 

1808 

Edmund le Botiller 

1312 

Eoger de Mortimer 

1316 

Thomas Fitzgerald 

1320 

John de Bermmgham 

1321 

Earl of Kildare 

1327 

Prior Eoger Outlow 

1328 and 1340 

Sir John d*Arcy 

, 1332 

Sir John de Cherlton 

1337 

Sir Baoul de Ufford 

1344 

Sir Eoger d Aroy Sir John Monz 

1346 

Walter de Bermmgham 

1348 

Maurice Earl of Desmond 

1355 
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Tiiomas de Eokeby 1356 

Almenc de St Amand 1357 

James Earl of Ormonde 1359 

Lionel Duke of Clarence 1361 

Gerald Earl of Desmond 1367 

William de Windsor 1369—1374 

Maurice Earl of Desmond, James Earl of 

Ormonde 1376 

Edmund Mortimer EarlofMarcli 13»'0 

Robert de Vere Earl of Oxford 1385 

Sir John Stanley 1389 and 1398 

James Earl of Ormonde 1391 

Thomas Duke of Gloucester 1393 

Roger de Mortimer 1395 

Reginald Grey Thomas de Holland Lords 
Justices 1398 

Thomas of Lancaster 1401 and 1408 

Sir John Stanley and Sir John Talbot 1413 

James Earl ot Ormonde 1420 

Edmund de Mortimer 1423 

Sir John Talbot 1425 

Sir John Grey 1427 

Sir John Sutton 1428 

Sir Thomas Stanley 1431 and 1435 

Lord de Wells 1438 

John Earl of Shrewsbury 1446 

Richard Duke of York 1449 

George Duke of Clarence 1461 

Earl of Worcester 1470 

John de la Pole Earl of Suffolk 1478 

Gerald Earl of Kildare 1483 

John de la Pole Earl of Lincoln 1484 

Jasper Tudor Duke of Bedford 1488 

Henry Duke of York (afterwards Henry 

Vin ) his deputy Sir Edward Poymngs 1494 
Gei aid, Earl of Kildare 1496—1504 

Earl of Surrey 1521 

Henry Duke of Richmond 1529 

Thom-^s Earl of Sussex 1560 

Robert Earl of Essex 1599 


Loi d Mountioy 1603 

LordPalkland 1623 

Lord Strafford 1629 

James Marquis of Ormonde 1643 and 1648 

Oliver Cromwell 1649 

Henry Cromwell 1657 

Duke of Ormonde 1662 

Lord Roberts 1669 


Lord Herkeley 

Earl of Essex 

Duke of Ormonde 

Earl of Clarendon 

Earl of Tyrcormel 

Lord Sydney 

Lord Capel 

Earl of Rochester 

Duke of < hinonde 

Earl of Pembroke 

Earl of Wharton 

Duke of Ormonde 

Duke of Shrewsbury 

Duke of Bolton 

Duke of Grafton 

John Lord Carteret 

Lionel Duke of Dorset 

Duke of Devonshjre 

Earl of Chesterfield 

1 arl of Harrington 

Duke of Dorset 

Duke of Devonshire 

Duke of Bedford 

Earl of Halifax 

Earl of Northumberland 

Earl of Hertford 

Georg** Viscount Townshend 

Simon Eail of Harcourt 

John, Earl of Buckinghamshire 

jB’redenck Earl of Carhsle 

Duke of Portland 

Earl Temple 

Robert Farl of Northmgton 
Duke of Rutland 

Marquis of Buckingham (Earl Temple) 
John Earl of Westmoreland 
WiUiam Eaxl Eitzwilliam 


1670 

1672 

1677 

1685 

1687 

1690 

1695 

1700 

1703 

1707 

1709 

1710 
1713 
1717 
1721 
1724 
1731 
1737 
1745 
1747 
1751 
1755 
1757 
1761 
1763 
1765 
1767 
1772 
1777 
1780 
1782 
1782 
1788 
1784 
1787 
1790 
1795 


John, Earl Camden 
Marquis Comwalhs 
Earl of Pfexdwicke 
Duke of Bedford 
Duke of Richmond 
Earl Whitworth 
Earl Talbot 
Marquiss of Wellesley 
Marquis of Anglesey 
Duke of Northumberland 
Marquis of Anglesey 
Marquis of Wellesley 
Earl of Haddington 
Marqms Normanby 
Earl Portesoue 
Earl de Grey 
Lord Heytesbury 
Earl of Bessborough 
Eail of Clarendon 
Earl of Eglinton 
Earl of St Germans 
Earl of Carlisle 
John Lord Wodehouse 
Kimberley) 

Marqms of Abercom 
John Earl Spencer 
Duke ot Abercorn 
Duke of Ma-^lborough 
Earl Cowper 
Earl Spencer 


1795 

1798 

1801 

1806 

1807 

1813 

1817 

1821 

1828 

1829 

1880 

1833 

1834 

1835 
1889 


1846 

1847 

1852 

1853 

1865 

(afterwards Lord 

1864 

1866 
1868 
1874 

^ 1874 

T 1880 

1882 


Ireton, Hemiy (6 1610, d 16ol), was 
educated at Oxford, and on tlie outbreak of 
the Civil War, joined the Parhamentary 
party, and fought at Gainsborough, where he 
came into contact with Cromwell, ^ith whom 
he at once formed a great friendship In 
Jan , 1647, he marned Cromwell’s daughter 
Bridget He was active in puttmg down the 
Eoj^t risings in 1648, and was one of the 
most eneigetic members ot the High Court of 
Justice, which condemned Charles I to death 
He was nominated in the Council of State in 
1649, but his name was struck out bj Parlia 
ment When Cromwell went o\ er to Ireland, 
Ireton was appointed his m^or-general, and 
on the recall of the former, ireton was made 
Loid Deput-^ , which ofiice, &a\ s Ludlow, who 
was his colleague, “ he conducted with great 
abilitj, and with unbounded de\otion to the 
public service ” Parhament settled £2,000 a 
\ ear on him, but he refused it, saying that he 
would rather they paid their just debts than 
he so liberal with the public money He died 
of the plague, in his fort> -second year, and 
was buried m Westminster Abbey On the 
Restoration, his corpse was dismterred, and 
hung on a gibbet at Tyburn 

Clarendon Hist of the Rebellion Whitelocke 
Memorials Grainger Biographical Eist Ranke 
Hist of JSng Ludlow Memoiii $ 


Irisll Churcli, The Ireland was con- 
verted to Chiistxanity by St Patrick, in the 
latter half of the fifth centur> The faith 
of fie new Church was that of the rest of 
Western Christendom Her organisation 
was peculiar to herself The tnhe was re- 
constituted upon a religions footing, and be- 
came a monastic commumty The chief 
was the founder and first abbot A number 
of his tribesmen and tribeswomen practised 
cehbacy All devoted themselves to fastmg 
and to pra} er They were a religious family 
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living Tinder their own rules, rather than an 
order The ahhot was stiU a spiritual chief, 
to whom all members of the tribe, even the 
tribal bishops, were subject His successors 
were almost invariably chosen from his km 
The management of the abbey lands re 
mained with his married relations The 
abbots were his spiritual descendants {eeelesii- 
astvea ptogemes), the stewards {a%rch%nnechs)^ 
his descendants by blood {plebihs progenies) 
Of the first eleven successors of St Columba 
at Iona, ten were of the same royal stock 
For two centuries none but members of the 
Clan Sinaich sat m the chair of Patrick at 
Armagh. When “ the family of Columba ’ 
pushed their spiritual colony into England, 
they regularly sent the bishops, without ca- 
nonical election, from Iona to their sees 
The tribal constitution of the Celts made 
them monks Their old rovmg spirit made 
them missionaries As both they exercised a 
lastmg mfluence over Euiopean Chnstiamty 
They converted England, and left it the most 
monastic of Latm Churches In the twelfth 
century Germany was studded with their 
monasteries The> were the apostles of Fran- 
conia and Carinthia From Naples to Iceland 
they have left their names But it was m 
Gaul that the Irish set an endunng mark on 
Western civihsation Towards the close of 
the sixth century St Columba settled at 
Luxeuil, m the Vosges, and from that centre 
colonised the classic land of Latm monasticism 
His disciples conformed to the wiser rule of 
Benedict, and were absorbed in the Bene- 
dictme order But their labours led to the 
Benedictme settlement of Burgundy Their 
monasteries, planted in the darkest days of 
Western Christianity, prepared the way for 
Clugny, for Oiteaux, and for Clairvaux, for 
Pope Gregory VII , and St Bernard When 
the monk-popes of Burgundy saved Chnsten- 
dom from an heredi^ry priesthood, the 
danger was, perhaps, greatest m the tribal 
church of Ireland But the popes themselves 
were reared by the children of Columban 
St Malachy (1094 — 1148), who had been 
brought early imder the influence of Home, 
mtroduced the new disciphne into Ireland 
The Norse invasions had destroyed the 
monastenes The lay admimstrators of the 
Church lands had encroached upon the title 
and the prerogatives of the abbots Malachy 
reformed Bangor He was nominated Arch- 
bishop of Armagh by Celsus, the hereditary 
incumbent After a long struggle with the 
assertors of the tribal principle, he found him- 
self acknowledged as Pnmate m 1133 He 
visited Clairvaux He left his compamons 
with Bernard for mstruction He journeyed 
to Home, and was appomted legate by Iimo- 
cent II On his return he founded the Cister- 
cian house of Melhfont, in Louth, the first 
regular monastery in Ireland Eight years 
la& he again passed mto Gaul to re- 
ceive the pallium from Eugenius TV But 


his strength failed him at Clairvaux He 
died tmder the roof of his friend and master 
m 1148 Four > ears after his death Cardinal 
John Paperon and Christian, Bishop of Lis- 
more, presided as papal legates over a council 
at MeUifont The four metropolitan sees 
were established, an attempt was made to 
mtroduce the canomcal restiamts on marriage, 
and some minor abuses were corrected Manj 
other s>nods were held in the twelfth century 
Those of Cashel (1172) and Dublin (1186) 
are the most important The first tried to 
mtroduce the payment of tithes and other 
English observances The second confined 
itself to regulating the ntual In both there 
IS a marked tendency to conform to the 
Roman disciphne B> the end of the centmy 
the traditional monasticism was everywhere 
superseded bj the rule of the Augustiman 
canons The learnmg of the older monks 
is proved by the testimony of Bede, by the 
classical manuscripts in their peculiar charac- 
ter stiU scattered over Europe, and by^he bold 
and often unorthodox doctrmes they main- 
tained Virgihus taught the existence of the 
antipodes m the eighth century, John Scotus 
Engena upheld the views of Ongen m the 
ninth, and Macanus seems, m some points, to 
have anticipated the theories of Spinoza 
Fiom their first conversion the Danes of 
the eastern seaboard looked upon the tribal 
church as irregular Their endeavours to 
place themselves under the jurisdiction, first 
of the Norwegian, and afterwards of the 
English primate, led to a separation between 
the two lush Churches, which m one form or 
other has lasted to the present time Bishops 
of Dublm, Waterford, and Limenck, were 
consecrated by the English primates from the 
days of Lanfmnc The estabhshment of the 
metropohtan sees by Eugemus was resented 
m England as an infringement of the rights 
of Canterbury Fiom the coming of the Noi- 
mans to the final enforcement of Protestantism 
undei Charles I , the mutual animosity of the 
natives and the colomsts deepened the estrange- 
ment between Dublm and Armagh Irish 
clerks and Irish monks were excluded from 
English benefices and English monastenes, 
while the Saxon was shut out from foimda- 
tions beyond the Pale At length the Refor- 
mation freed Dublin from its dependence by 
an order in council (1561) 

The mendicants reached Ireland soon after 
their foundation, and have ever since rendered 
great services to their Church Even before 
the Reformation ” no person of the Church, 
high or low, great or small, English or Irish, 
used to preacfli the word of God, savmg the 
poor friars Beggars Ecclesiastical disciplme 

had penshed in the general desolation Great 
foundations hike Olonmacnoise and Ardagh 
were without vestments and church plate 
Walled towns alone possessed means for the 
decent conduct of public worship 
I The earlier measures of Henry VIII met 
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with little opposition Xhe declaration of 
the royal supremacy (28 Henry VIII , c 13) 
was accepted by the Catholics of the Pale, 
and generally disregarded b> the Celts The 
only protest against the dissolution of the 
monasteries came from the Deputy and Coun- 
cil, who regarded it as a blow fatal to the 
education “ of the whole Englisbrj of this 
land ” The attempt made in lool to force 
the ritual of lo49 upon the Irish was the fiist 
step which pro\oked resistance The new 
doctrines were preached in a foreign tongue 
The new preachers were time ser\ers, and 
men of scandalous li\ es Protestants 

refused the cure of souls whom they could 
not hope to instruct On the death of 
Edward VI the old rites weie restored, and 
the Protestant prelates withdrew The re- 
ligious policy of Ehzabeth is well illustrated 
bv her repl}< to Hugh 0 Neill s demand for 
liberty of conscience ‘‘Her Majest\ hath 
toleratediherein hitherto, and so in liLehhood 
she will continue the same ” Catholicism 
was a real danger to an excommunicated 
sovereign, and there were too many 
Irish Catholics in the queen’s armies for a 
systematic persecution of the Cathohc faith 
Ihe steps which graduilly led to the fusion 
of the Anglo-Normans of the Pale and their 
old enemies the Celts, into a “ quasi-nation,” 
have been indicated in the general article on 
Ireland Careful provision for the Anghcan 
Church was mide m the plantation under 
James I , and again at the Restoration But 

her position was essentially weah The 

highest offices were in\aiiably filled with 
English courtiers The Archbishop of Dublin 
was usually one of the chief Parhamentary 
managers for the ciown Non-residence was 
shamefully common amongst the digmtanes 
of the Establishment, while extreme po\erty 
hampered the usefulness of the country 
parsons Their missionaiy efforts bore httle 
fnut, but as resident country gentlemen the\ 
did much to improve the social condition 
of the people The pioMSions of the penal 
c ode affecting Catholic la> men belong to the 
pohtical history of Ireland But there were 
many special laws aimed directly at the 
priesthood By an Act of 1703 all priests 
were compelled to register their names and 
addresses, and take the oath of allegiance 
Over a thousand obeyed In 1709 thej v eie 
required to take the oath of ab]uration, which 
they belie\ed to be unlawful Dess than 
forty submitted The rest incurred the 
penalty of banishment for life, and of death 
if they returned All the digmtanes of the 
Church, from archbishops to nears general, 
all friars, and all unregistered priests, were 
liable to the pains of treason Catholic 
education was absolutely forbidden, while the 
proselytism of the Charter Schools (1733) was 
encouraged by heavy subsidies, and special 
legislative restrictions on the natural nghts 
of parents The penal system inflicted 


frightful ils on the country , but of 
course failed of its object Piom the first, 
“Popish priests spared not to come out 
of Spam, from Rome and from Reimes, 
only to draw the people into the Church of 
Rome” Even m the worst da^s bishops, 
arch-pnests, and \icars-general lurked dis- 
guised m obscure farmhouses In 1732 there 
were 892 mass-houses, seried by 1,445 priests, 
besides regular®!, m. the kmgdom Twenty 
years later an oiganised hieraichj of twent\- 
four archbishops and bishops administered 
the Church, under the general superiision of 
the Nuncio at Brussels The prelates were 
still nominated by the exiled Stuarts After 
the middle of the eighteenth century many 
causes tended to promote a general toleration 
The spirit of Locke and jSoadlej prevailed 
amongst educated Protestants Educated Ca- 
tholics brought home the doctrines of theEncy- 
clopedie from France A Gallican tinge pei- 
■V aded the pnesthood The bishops of Munster 
w er e censured bj the Pi opaganda for appi o ving 
the oath embodied in 13 and 14 George III , 
c 35 The teaching of Abeinethy and of 
Francis Hutcheson had diffused a rationahstic 
spirit amongst the Ulster Presbyterians The 
schisms of the “ New Lights ” in 1726, and of 
the rigid Covenanters twentj years later, 
broke their power The toleration of 1778 
sprang, as Charlemont said, “rather from 
fashionable Deism than from Christiamty, 
which is now unfortunately much out of 
fashion ” But the latitudinarian phase soon 
passed away The Evangelical movement 
md the Ultramontane reviv al embittered the 
ammosities caused by the rebellion and its 
suppression, by O’Connell’s agitations, by the 
Church Temporahties Act of 1833, the appro 
piiation clause of 18o7, the tithe war, and the 
education question The position of the 
Estabhshment w is indefensible The enfran- 
chisement of the Catholics (1793) sealed its 
doom The Protestants realised their danger, 
and made an express guai intee of the nghts of 
the Church an indispensable condition of the 
Union This policy was for a time success- 
ful, but no guarantee could permanently 
maintain so glaring an abuse In March, 
1868, !Mr Gladstone earned resolutions con- 
demning the existence of the Church as an 
Establishment A dissolution followed in the 
autumn, and the Libeials acceded to power 
In the first session of the new Parliament an 
Act “ to put an end to the Estabhshed Church 
in Ireland, and to make provision in respect 
of the temporalities thereof,” became law 
The Episcopalians availed themselves of the 
(hangethus wrought in then position to revise 
their constitution and liturgy in an anti- 
sacerdotal sense The Cathohc Church has 
made great maten il progress during the last 
half century, while her discipline has been 
thoroughly reformed under the vigorous rule 
of a new school of prelates “ Secularism ” 
has of late begun to threaten her pohtical 
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power The Pieshyteiians are still the 
stiongest and most nnmeious communion m 
the North 

Reeves s ed of Adamnan sli^/e of St Columha, 
and the scattei ed papers of the same writei m 
the Pi oceedings of the Royal Ii ish Academy the 
Lives of the lush Saints in the Bollandist 
Sanctoi ttift Lanigan JScclflsiashcal Eistoi y of 
h eland to the Beginning of the Thiitemth Cen 
tuiy Montalemhert Monks of the West (for 
the missionaries) Luke Wadding Annafes 
Minoii um de Buigo Sibernia Dominicana Dr 
Moian Essays on tne Origin t&c of the Ea\lq 
Irish ChiDoh Spicilegiurti Osso)iense Kistoncal 
Sketch ^f the Pei secidions do the Ecclesiastical 
]^toriesof Bienan (R C) Mant (Episcopahan) 
and Killen (Pieshyteriau) The best 
^neral sketch since the Reformation will be 
tonnd in Lecky s Hist of Eng in the Eighteenth 
Century [ J W P ] 

Irish liand Acts [Land, Tenure or 
(Ireland) ] 

Irish Society, The XTndei James I 
a committee was formed hy twehe of the 
London cit^ companies, to colonise the con 
hscated lands of O’Neil and O’JDonnell in 
Ulster, and the Ulster plantation, with Lon 
donderry and Coleraine as chief towns, 
was the result (1613) The chartei was 
taken awat in 1637, hut lestored, though 
with some changes, in 1670 This corpora- 
tion still owns much land in the north of 
Ireland 

Isabella op Ancotjlbme (d 1246), second 
wife of Kmg John, was the daughter 
of Almeric, Count of Angoul^me She 
was betrothed to Hugh of Lusignan, hut when 
John became enamoured of her, in 1200, she 
was mamed to him, on the duoice of his first 
wife, Hadwisa, who was put awaj on the plea 
of consanguinity, while Isabella’s betiothal 
was likewise annulled After J ohn’s death she 
returned to Angouleme, and in 1220 she mar- 
ried her former lo^er, Hugh of Lusignan, 
whom she induced to transfer his allegi ince fi om 
the Flench king to her son Henr} III This 
step resulted m the wai in Poitou, m which 
Henry and his step-father were beaten, and 
Isabella had, in 1244, to flee to the abhe> of 
Fonte\’Taud, “where,” sa>s Matthew Pans, 
“ she was hid in a secret chamber, and In ed 
at her ease though the Poitevins and the 
French, considering her the cause of the dis- 
istrous wa.r, called her h> no other name than 
Tezebel, instead of her rightful appellation of 
Isabel ” At Fontevraud she took the veil, 
and shortly afteiwaids died 
Matthew Pans Eisf Anglor 

Isabella, wife of Edward TI (d 1295, 
d 1358), was the daua:hter of Philip lY of 
France She was betrothed to Pnnee Edwaid 
in 1301, and the marriage took place m 1308 
Her husband’s attachment to G-ayeston alien- 
ated her from him, and towards all hxs confi- 
dential ministers she displaced a settled 
avei'sion She seems to ha\e been very 
popular with the baronial party, and more 


particularly- with the citizens of London 
The insult offered to her by Lord Badlesmere, 
who refused to allow her to enter Leeds Castle, 
Kent, was the cause mdirectly of the temporary 
downfall of the baronial party , and the de- 
feat of Lancaster at Boroughbiidge It is 
doubtful whether Isabella had formed any 
intimacy with Mortimer pre\iously to her 
youmey to France in 132 o but some wi iters 
assert that it was by her means that he 
effected his escape fiom the Tover A dis 
pute having aiisen betv een Edward II and 
his brother in-law, the French 1 ing, Isabella 
was sent o^er to Franco to ai range the inattei 
in 1325 Having induced the king to send 
over Prince Edward to join her, she openly 
declared her intention o± returning to Eng- 
land to deli\ er her husband from the hands 
of the Dcspencers Many of the excited and 
discontented haions had assembled at the 
Flench court, and with their aid and the 
troops she obtained from Hamaultf she got 
together a su&cient force to enable her to 
1 enture on in\ admg England She landed in 
Sept , 1326, neai Harwich, wheie she was 
joined hy many of the nobles Her party 
gradually gatheied stiength as she marched 
westward against the king Edwaid surren- 
dered, the Despencers were executed, and 
shortly afterwards the king was deposed, and 
Prince Edward placed on the thione From 
this time till the end of 1330 the queen and 
her pai amour, Mortimer, weie suineme Ed- 
ward II was, in all piobability, put to a 
ciuel death, the greater part of the royal 
reienues weie placed in the queen’s lands 
and all attempts to giie the young king areal 
share m the goaeinment were defeated The 
terror which these two confedeiates had 
managed to establish was seen by the way in 
which the conspiiacy of the Eail of Kent, 
the uncle of the young king, the Archbishop 
of Yoik, and the Bishop of London, was sup- 
pressed Kent was seized and put to death 
But a more formidable movement was now 
made King Edward, acting in alliance with 
some of the baions, suddenly seized Mortimer 
at Nottmgham (1330), and had him speedih 
tried and executed The queen was excluded 
from all further share in the go^emment, 
and compelled to pass the lemamder of her 
life in retirement at Castle Risings, on a 
\ early allowance of £3,000 

Robert of Avesbuiy, ChiomcU (printed by 
Heamo) Knyghton (lu Twysden Sciiptoies 
Decern) Longman Rist of Eduard III 

Isabella, wife of Richard II {d 1409), 
was the daughter of Charles YI of France, 
and in 1396 became the second wife of 
Richard II By this maxriage an end was 
put for a time to the war between the two 
countries After her husband’s deposition she 
returned to Franco, hut foi a long time 
resoluteU refused to marry again, retaining 
her belief that Richard was still alive, and 
attemptmg more than once to join him In 
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1406, being convinced of bis death, she 
married Charles, Duke of Orleans 

Isabella [b 1332, d 1379), the eldest 
daughter of Edward III , was betrothed to 
Count Louis of Flanders, in 1347 This 
marriage, however, was distasteful to the 
5 oung noble, and he escaped into Fiance to 
avoid fulfilling the contract Eighteen j ears 
laler (Jul>, 1365), she was married to Inge- 
brand de Couc\ , who had, in the previous year, 
come to England as a hostage for King John 
of France Her husband was made Earl of 
Bedford soon after the birth of his first child 
(1366) De Coucy, in the course of the next 
few years, went o\ er to the French interests, 
and was at last parted from his wife, who 
returned to England after her husband had 
renounced all his English estates {cuca 1377) 
Two ears later she died 

Mrs Gieen, Lives of the Pi in cesses of England 

Is^ella (b 1214, 12o0), the second 

daughter of King John, was married to the 
Emperor Frederick II, in the jear 1235, 
after negotiations hid been set on toot for her 
marriage with Alexander IT of Scotland 
(1220), and oven with Henry, King of the Ger- 
mans (1225), the son of her future husband 
In 1238 the new empress ga\e birth to a son, 
who was named Henrj , after his uncle Henrj 
III Isabella does rot seem to ha\e enjojed 
the society of her husband much, as she lived 
for the most part by herself at Koenta In 
1241, howe\er, she met her brother Richard 
on his return from the Holy Land, though not 
without considerable difficult} Isabella died 
at Foggio towards the close of the same j ear 
Henrj III ’s grief for his sister’s death was 
so great that he gave the large sum of £208 
6s 8d to his almoner to be distributed among 
the poor in one da} for his sister’s soul Her 
son Henry, in later years, became titular 
“ King of Jerusalem,” but died in 1254 at the 
age of sixteen — “ a luctim, as is generall} sup 
posed, to the traitorous artifices of his brother 
Conrad ” 

Mrs Green, Lives of the Pi mcesscs of England 
vol u 

Island ScotSy The, seem to have settled 
in Ireland some time during the reign of 
Henry VIII These Redshanks, as they 
were often called, were most of them High- 
landers, and the} issued forth from their 
Ulster fastnesses for the sake of plunder 
The eEoits of the Eail of Sussex as Lord 
Deput}, and of Ormonde, ^ere insufficient 
for repressing them Their chief, Mac- 
Connel, was as a rule the close all} of the 
terrible O’Neils, but about 1564 Shane 
O Neil attacked them and defeated them in a 
great battle, kilhng their chiefs In reienge 
for this defeat, Oge MacConnel, the biother 
of the slain chief, caused Shane, when a 
suppliant in his camp, to be brutally mur- 
dered During the whole of the troubles of 


Elizabeth’s reign, the} held Antiim and 
Down, during the reign of J imes I , too, till 
the year 1619, when Sir Randal MacConnel, 
or MacDonald, was their chief 

Island Voyage, The, is the name 
gnen to the disastious expedition to the 
Azores undertaken by Essex and Raleigh 
m 1697 

Isles, Lords of the The Loids of the 
Isles claimed their descent fiom Someilaed, 
Regulus of Arg}le, who towards the middle 
of the twelfth centur} obtained possession of 
half of the budere} s [Hebrides ] JDouglas 
has quoted a letter, dated 1292, ^bidding 
Alexander de Insulis Scotids to keep the 
peace within his bounds of the isles till the 
next meeting of Pailiament The same 
authont} mentions an indenture, dated 1334, 
b} which Bahol } lelded to John, Lord of the 
Isles of Mull, Sk^ e, Isla\ , and othei islands, 
while that nobleman in return became the 
liegeman of the king In later }eais, how- 
ever, John seems to haie done homage to 
David II (tfi;tf«1344) In 13a6 Edwaid III 
tieated with him as an independent prmce, 
and m the tieat} for the liberation of Kmg 
David (1357) the truce between England and 
Scotland included John of the Isles and all the 
other Enghsh allies Though some ^ears 
later John of the Isles {d 1387) bound 
himself to answer for all taxes the king might 
impose on his domains, }et he was to all 
intents and jiurposes an independent pnnee, 
and was the first to assume the title of Lord 
of the Isles He was succeeded by his son 
David, who claiming the earldom of Man in 
right of his wife, m\ aded the Lowlands, and 
was defeated at Harlaw, near Aberdeen 
(1411) His son Alexander, who succeeded 
to his father about 1426, was forced to beg 
pardon for the rebellion he laised against 
James I , ‘‘ attired in his shirt and drawers 
and Inieeling befoie the high altar of Hoi} rood 
Churc h ” Alexander’s son J ohn, who was Lord 
of the Isles from 1449 to 1498, joined in the 
Douglas lebeUion of 1451 , and in 1481 was 
in treasonable communication with Edward 
I^’" , for which he was outlawed, and several 
of the island chieftains transferred then 
allegiance from him to the crown From this 
time the glor> of the lordship disappeared 
the title was indeed resumed b} a John of 
Isla;^ undei James Y , but it was only an 
empty vaunt The real power on the western 
coast passed from the Macdonalds to the 
Campbells, though the former long kept up a 
kind of ro} al state m Skye 

Douglas Peel age of Scotland 

Islip, Simon {d 1366), Archbishop of 
Canterbur\ (1349 — 1366), was one of the 
royal secretaries, and on the death of Brad- 
wardine was appointed to the metropolitan 
see He is famous as an ecclesiastical reformer, 
and did much to remedy some of the crying 
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abuses m the Church He boldly reproved 
Edward III for the extravagance and luxury 
of his court and household, and assisted m 
enacting the famous Statutes of Provisors 
and Praemunire which were levied against the 
oppressions of the Popes The conduct of 
this archbishop on several occasions merits 
great praise , especially so m the case of the 
Plagellants, who in the earl^ days of his 
office were swarmmg into England These 
he found on enquiry to be mere enthusiasts, 
and not men of loose h\es hence he left 
their frenzy to die of its own accord, and 
would hot encourage it b} persecution In 
1359 w^ find him ordering praj ers throughout 
the kingdom for the success of Edward III ’s 
Erench expedition 

Hook, Lives of the chhishops of Gantei titi y 

Italy, Eelations with As Italy has 
only recently become a smgle state, its rela- 
tions with England are very hard to define 
In a sense, aU the relations of England with 
Imperial and Papal Eome come within this 
question The hterary and civilising m- 
fluences which the home of ancient culture 
has constantly exercised on mediaeval Eng- 
land, have a still more direct claim for treat- 
ment Put the mere political relations of the 
various governments of Italy and England 
only necessitate a much more cursory con 
sideration The States of mediae'val Italy 
were too small, too self centred, and too re- 
mote to have man> direct political dealings 
with the distant and barbarous Enghsh Some 
of the moie important transactions will be 
found under Empire, Eelations with, Papacy, 
Eelatioys with, etc The close friendship of 
the Hermans of England with the Hermans 
of Haples, especially as instanced in the effect 
upon each other of the systems of government 
of Henry 11 and 'William the G-ood — ^the 
long struggle of Henry III to get Haples for 
his son Edmund of Lancaster — ^the infiuence 
of Milan lawyers and financiers on Edward I 
— ^the want of faith of Edward III to his 
Florentine creditors — our commercial deal- 
mgs with Venice, are, if we leave literary 
connections out of sight, perhaps the most 
important examples ot direct reUtions be 
tween the two countries during the Middle 
Ages The struggles of Heiir> VIII to 
enter into the European system which was 
formed almost in consequence of the break- 
up of the political system of mediaeval Italy 
— his political alliance with the Pope 
and the Venetians — ^his efforts to exclude 
both French and Imperial influences m tUm, 
are of small impoitance when compared with 
the influence of the Hew Learmng on the 
spiritual and intellectual life of the country, or 
even the indirect political mfluences of Italian 
examples of tyranny m an age when Thomas 
Cromwell learnt his methods of government 
from the Prmce of Machiavelh Despite the 
cessation of all religious dealmgs m conse- 


quence of the Eeformation, and of most 
political deahngs as the result of the subjet 
tion of Italy to the Austro Spanish house, the 
hterary and civihsmg — too often the coriupt- 
ing — ^influence of Italy on England was nevei 
stronger than during the Elizabethan age 
AH writers, from Harrison to Ascham and 
Shakespeare, largely testify to its importance 
Yet, hardly exceptmg the constant mtercourse 
with Vemce — whose diplomatists still em- 
bodied the results of their objective study of 
our affairs in then despatches and Eelaziom — 
our political deahngs with Italy were unim- 
portent This is especially the case during 
the seventeenth century, a period peculiarly 
harien in its foreign lelations James I *s 
sympathy for Father Paul and the Venetians 
— Cromwell’s mtervention on behalf of the 
Vaudois of Piedmont — the Travels of Duke 
Cosimo III of Tuscany’- m England durmg 
the reign of Ch tries II — the marriage of 
James II with Maria of Modena— a^ fan 
instances of the sort of relations that existed 
between the two countries After the Revolu 
tion of 1688 had agam made England a great 
European power, our political dealings with 
Italy became more important The assist- 
ance England from time to time gave to the 
rising power of Piedmont, excited great in 
dignation from the Austrians I oi example, 
the Treaties of Worms (1743) and Aachen 
(1748), and the consequent rupture between 
Austi la and England The vigour which com- 
pelled Don Cailos of Haples to abandon his 
allies during the same war may also he men- 
tioned as illustrating the natural hostility of 
England to the Bourbon Kings of Haples 
Yet English fleets protected the Heapolitan 
partners of the Family Compact when, in eiul 
days for monarchy, the French Directory and 
the Empire successively drove them from the 
mainland Helson’s unfortunate dealings 
with Haples, the gallant incursion which 
led to the victory of Maida, are conspicuous 
instances of English relations with that 
monarchy The gradual emancipation ot 
nineteenth century Italy, associated as it is 
with the name of Garibaldi, has constantly 
found warm sympathy from English public 
opinion, though the colder support of English 
diplomacy drove Oavour to seek in Hapoleonic 
France a strange ally in a struggle for na- 
tional libertv rqi ■p fp -I 
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Jacobites, The (from Jcicohus, the Latin 
for James), were the adherents of the Stuart 
cause after the Revolution of 1688 The ex- 
pulsion of James II had been effected with 
surprisingly httle difficulty , but the unpoi; u- 
lanty’- of the new govemnient, the crushing 
taxation which the great war involved, the 
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party triumph of the Whigs, the presence of 
James in Ireland, and the reaction which 
ilways succeeds revolution, had produced in 
a very short time a formidable part> of 
friends of the exiled house The Tories and 
High Churchmen began to realise that the 
Revolution could be justified onlj on Whig 
principles, when, despite the ehorts of Wilham 
III , the Whigs assumed the control of the 
administration The very Churchmen who 
had led the opposition to a Popish king be- 
came the founders of the schism of the Non- 
jurors They and the Cathohcs could not be 
other than avowed Jacobites But among the 
nominal adherents of William there was a 
class of what a prominent Whig called “Non- 
juring swearers,” whose acquiescence in the 
Revolution was at best formal, whose more 
acti\e section might be relied upon to join a 
Jacobite revolt, and whose passive section 
would, at least, welcome the restoration of 
the exiled dynasty A large section of the 
Tory^art> fell within the latter category 
“ Several in England,” writes a Jacobite 
agent, “ wish the kmg well who would not 
risk their estates for him If he came with 
ten thousand men, not a sword would be 
drawn against him ” Thus there were, be- 
sides the avowed Jacobites, the Nonjurors, 
and the Cathohcs, a ver^ large class of 
Jacobite sympathisers There were, more- 
over, a large number of prominent statesmen 
who, in an age of loose pohtical morality, did 
not scruple to secure a safe retreat for them- 
selves m the event of the lestoration of King 
James Many of the great Whig and Tory 
leaders — Russell, Leeds, Shrewsbury, Godol- 
phin, Marlborough — earned on an active 
intngue with the bamshed king Besides the 
above classes, there was a nucleus for organi- 
sation in the exiled Coart of St Germain, 
whence many a subtle and experienced in- 
ti iguer set forth to win back for the kmg his 
lost throne The active support of the French 
could be rehed upon , and, besides the English 
Jacobites, they could rely, in Scotland, on the 
bulk of the Highland clans, more j ealous of the 
Whig clan of the Campbells than zealous for 
divine right, but ever ready to revive the 
glories of Montrose and Dundee The per- 
secuted Episcopahan sect m the Lowlands 
were Jacobites to a man , and, after the 
Darien episode had re-kindled the national 
animosity of Scotland against England, the 
Jacobite emissaries were not without hope 
even that Whigs and Presbyterians might 
be impelled by patriotism to support the 
old line of Scottish monarchs In Ireland, 
after the failure of T imes II ’s forces and 
the triumph of the English, there was httle 
chance of anj Jacobite mo\ement Rehgious 
ind national sentiment brought the Irish 
to the side of James The penal code and 
the Protestant ascendancy made revolt im- 
possible Still, something could be hoped for 
if England were to nse 
Hist —20^ 


When the appeal to arms had proved 
unavaihng in Scotland and Ireland, and a 
French landing had been made impracticable 
by the victory of La Hogue, a series of plots 
and conspiracies — aimed agamst the life and 
throne of Wilham — kept up the activity of 
the Jacobite party Of these, the Assabsma- 
tion Flot was the most famous But such 
atrocities only had the eficect of weaken- 
ing the Jacobite cause Combined with the 
sturdy bigotry of James and his traitorous 
dependence on the foreign enemy of England, it 
ahenated the bulk of the Tory party , on whom 
the hopes of the exiled house leaHy depended 
Even the Jacobite party split up into €om- 
poundei 5, who were only anxious for a condi- 
tional restoration, with constitutional guaran- 
tees, and the Non-Compoitndttb, who, inbhnd 
adherence to the theories of divine light and 
passive obedience, thought it downright 
%Vhiggery to impose terms on the Lord’s 
anomted The prevalence of Non-Compound- 
ing vuews at St Germains, the refusal of 
James to abdicate in his son’s favour or brmg 
him up a Protestant, completed the alienation 
of the Jacobites from English popular senti- 
ment The Peace of RyswicL was, for a 
time, fatal to their hope of French aid 
The passmg of the Act of Settlement, in a 
Tory Parhament, maiks the lowest pomt of 
their fortunes 

Under Queen Anne, the Jacobite pohey 
was changed The death of James was a 
great help to it His son, James III , as he 
styled himself — ^the Chevalier de St George, 
or the Old Pretender, as others styled him — 
was at least personally innocent, and his 
recognition by Louis XIV , and the renewal 
of hostihties with England, revived the hopes 
of the party But most was expected from 
the development of the High Church 
Toryism, of which Dr Sacheverell was the 
popular exponent The Scotch Jacobites 
might, indeed, under cover of hostihty to the 
XJmon, assail the queen’s throne, but the 
Enghsh Jacobites directed their mam efforts 
to secure the succession on her death, to 
avail themselves of Anne’s notorious affection 
for her family and dislike of the House of 
Brunswick, and even to obtam, by peaceful 
means, a repeal of the Act of bettlement 
The Mimstry of Harley and Bolingbroke put 
all the resources of the State in the hands of 
the Jacobite intriguers The army was newly 
modelled under the Jacobite Ormonde All 
possible means were taken to secure the 
proclamation of James on the queen’s ap- 
proaching death But the quarrel of Harley 
and Bolmgbroke, the new attitude of the 
Whigs in Church matters, the coup d’eiat 
which made Shrewsbury Treasurer, and the 
premature death of the queen, frustrated the 
well-laid plan George I peacefully ascended 
the throne The Tory ministers were im- 

S ached, imprisoned, exiled The death of 
>uis XIV , and the anxiety of the Regent 



Orleans to be on good terms with England, 
was the cubninatmg disaster Bolingbroke 
was now the Pretender’s Secretary of State 
His hopes died when the old king expired, 
bnt either James was too obstmate or the 
news came too late to stop the re\olt in the 
Highlands, which was the outcome of the 
intrigues of the last few ;years 
Under such gloomy circumstances, the 
first great Jacobite rising — ^the aftair of 1715 
— began, the offspring of levitj or despair, 
after the death of Anne and Louis XIV had 
made any external assistance impossible 
Ormonde made a gallant but ineffectual at- 
tempt to land m Devonshire , but there, as 
elsewhere, the planned re\olt of the fnends 
of James was preiented b} the Mgour and 
activity of the new government The arrest 
of SIX Tory members of Parhament deprived 
the Jacobites of leadeis The Uniiersityof 
Oxford and the western counties were 
dragooned into loyalty onl> m Noithumber- 
land was a rising effected in England, and 
the choice of Mr Foister as its leader was 
fatal to its small hopes of success Mean- 
while, more formidable nsings had broken 
out in Scotland On Oct 12 Lord Kenmure 
proclaimed King James at Moffat Foiled at 
Dumfries, but joined by Lords Nithisdale, 
Wintoun, and Carnwatb, with two hundred 
horse, he crossed the borders, and jomed 
lorster’s handful of Northumberland Fox- 
hunters” But the Highland revolt alone 
possessed any real importance This was led 
b> Lord Mar, who, after accepting George I , 
had suddenly burned north, and on Sept 6 
had raised his standard in Braemar A large 
number of the clans joined him , and, despite 
his personal incompetence and failure to 
surprise Edinburgh Castle, he entered Perth, 
detached Brigadier Macintosh to join Ken- 
mure and Forster, and ultimately advanced 
against Argjle, appointed to command King 
George’s forces m Scotland On Nov 13 
the Battle of Shenffmuir, near Stirhng, 
was fought, and Mar was compeUed to 
retreat northwards The lanchng of the 
Pretender at Peterhead could not revive the 
fallmg cause James and Mar re-emharked 
for the Continent, and the insurgent army 
was dispersed The southern rebels, after a 
fruitless march southwaid to Preston, m 
Lancashire, surrendered at that town to the 
royal forces The chief pnsoners were tned, 
and executed The last hope of the Jacobites 
was destroyed by the dismissal of Bolmg 
broke The expulsion of the Pretender from 
France ratified the alliance of England and 
her old enem;^ So httle formidable were 
the J'acobites now, that Harlem’s impeach- 
ment was dropped and, though the in- 
trigues of Alberoni and the plot of Bishop 
Atterhury for awhile re'v i\ ed interest in the 
cause, the long ministry of Walpole, his 
policy of conciliation and peace, and the 
similar disposition of the French government, 


postponed the hopes of the Jac()t>ites for a 
generation 

In 1742, the fall of Wal^ob revived poll 
tical intrigue, and the renewal, of war with 
France gave the Jacobites fresh hopes of 
French aid In Prmce Charlel, the y oung 
Pretender, the paity found a more gallant 
and romantic leader than in James, his father 
Undeterred by the disastrous storm which 
wrecked the French transports and ruined 
the projected m\asion in 1744, Charles landed 
near Moidart, with seven followers, on Julj 
2o, 1745 Joined Lochiel, and by othei 
important chieftains, Charles found little diffi 
culty in gatheimg a great arin^ of the clans, 
and was accepted as Prince h> the greatei 
pait of the Highlands bii J ohn Cope, the 
English commander, abandoned his strong 
position at Corry Arrack, and left the road to 
the Lowlands open At Perth, the Duke of 
Perth and Lord George Murray joined the 
Pretender’s cause After the “Canter of 
Coltbngg,” m which the regulais fled in dis- 
graceful panic from the iriegular Highland 
hordes, Edinburgh was occupied hj Charles 
On Sept 20 the battle of Preston Pans in- 
flicted on Cope the defeat he had avoided it 
Corr> Arrack After a brief peiiod of inac- 
tion and gaietj-, Chailes started m November 
on an in\ asion of England He besieged and 
conquered Carhsle, and, helped by the inac- 
tivity of Marshal Wade,maiched far into the 
heart of England At Manchestei some slight 
feelmg in the Pretender’s favour was mani- 
fested , but, as a rule, the population, though 
not very ze^ous for an unpopular and foreign 
monarch, were perfectlj- mdiffeient to the 
cause of the Jacobites On Dec 4 Charles 
entered Derby, but the division of his fol- 
lowers, and the vastly superior foices of 
Wade and Cumberland, necessitated a retreat 
Meanwhile, the Lowlands of Scotland had 
qxuetl> renewed their allegiance to George 
when the hacks of the Highlanders weie 
turned Followed closelj hj a superior armj , 
Charles retired hastily to Glasgow , hut, 
strengthened by new Highland reinforce- 
ments, he ga\e battle on Jan 23, 1746, to 
General Hawle> at Falkirk The wild chaige 
of the Highlanders again won the daj , hut 
they dispersed to their homes with the hoot> , 
and Charles, deserted on c\ei> side, was 
dn^en to ha> on CuUoden Mooi on Apiil 
16 Cumberland, with 12,000 regular troops, 
made short work of the dispirited clans- 
men The re\olt was o\er The High- 
lands were subdued thoroughlj , and for the 
first time The abolition of the heritable 
jurisdictions destro\ed the power of the 
chiefs, and for e\er put an end to Highland 
re\olts Charles, after many adventures, 
escaped to France 

The very success of the “Forty Five” de- 
monstrated the hopelessness of a Jacobite 
reaction The national, religious, and political 
prmeiples of the vast bulk of the nation made 
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it impossible Tbe age was not one fa'v ourable 
for lost causes or chi\alious hallucinations 
The paity which, adhered steadfastly to obsolete 
pohtical doctrme, which found in France its 
constant supporter, and in Catholicism its 
congenial cieed, could make no way m eight- 
eenth century- England Charles himself 
visited London m 17o0, if not on later 
occasions , but he soon gave up pohtics for 
drink and debaucheiy The brilliant suc- 
cesses of Pitt reconciled his paity to the new 
administration The accession of George 
ni was gladly availed of as an excuse for a 
retui n to then allegiance The new Tor v party 
was purged from all suspicion of Jacobitism 
Under George III that party became tri- 
umphant The downfall of the Whigs was the 
downfall of the last hope of the Jacobites 
But years before that, none but a few theorists 
of divine right, or the fanatics of bTonyuimg, 
hoped for a Jacobite restoiation 

Jesse, Memoirs of the Pi etende) s The Stitai fc 
PItpei s Johnstone Memou s of the Rebellion of 
1745 Macaulay Hist of Eng Stanhope Hist 
of Eng Burton Hist of Scotland Lecky Hist 
of Eng E wald Life and Times of Pi inoe Chai les 
Stuait Maepherson State Pa-peis Life of 
James II Campana de Cavelli Les Deimers 
Stuai fs a St Gei man [TFT] 

Jacq.uetta of Luxemburg {d 1472) 
was the daughter of the Count de St Pol, 
and was married in 1433 to John, Duke of 
Bedford After his death she became the 
wife of Sir Richaid Woodiille and by him 
was the mother of Elizabeth WoodviUe, the 
queen of Edward IV 

Jaenbert, Archbishop of Canterbury 
(766 — 790), attempted to thwart Oifa m his 
designs on the kingdom of Kent When Jaen- 
bert’s appeal to Charles the Gieat was disre- 
garded, Ofta, in re-venge for his opposition, 
elected Lichfield into an archbishopric, giving 
to that see authoiity o\er Mercia and the 
whole of the possessions which belonged to 
Canterbury Jaenbert lived to see his nial 
receive the palhum from Rome, and was him- 
self compelled to recognise the independence 
of the Mercian see He was the fiist arch- 
bishop to coin money in England 

Jamaica is the largest of the British 
West Indian Islands It was fiist discoiered 
by Columbus, May 2, 1494, was colonised by 
the Spaniaids in 1509, and held by them 
until the English captured it in 1655 The 
Spanish rule proved most disastrous to the 
island, and it is said that when our troops 
took possession of the country thei e was not 
a single aboiigmal inhabitant lemaming In 
160o the capitil of the island, fet lago, which 
had been founded by Diego Columbus m 
1526, was taken bv a Biitish fleet under Sir 
Anthony Shirleys In 16*) 5 the island was 
captured by General Venables, and meisurcs 
for its settlement were taken by Cromwell, 
who issued an ordinance to the effect that no 


duty should be levied on any goods exported 
to Jamaica The island was at first governed 
by'- a military council, and many of the troops 
weie disbanded, and induced to form settle- 
ments In 1662 the island was divided for 
mumcipal purposes mto seven parishes, under 
regular magistrates, and, two years later, a 
legislative assembly was created By the 
Tieaty of Madiid, 1670, Jamaica was formally 
ceded to England, and speedily became one of 
the most valuable possessions of the crown 
The history of Jamaica from this time is 
little moie than a record of slave insurrec- 
tions and Maroon wais Fiom 1664 till 1740 
the Maroons continued in moie oi less open 
hostihty to the colonists, and it was found 
necessary to maintain in the island a large 
force of regular troops In 1760 a formidable 
insurrection took place, which was followed 
by another m 176o caused principally by the 
ill treatment to which the slav es were sub- 
jected, and by the inhuman punishments 
inflicted on them Thirty years later (l79o) 
another rebellion broke out, in spite of an 
Act which had*been passed three y ears before 
for amehorating the position of the slaves 
The attempts of the Enghsh government on 
behalf of the negroes amd still more the 
representations which were gradually being 
made in England in favour of the abohtion 
of Slav ery , had the effect of stirring up much 
lU feehng amongst the colomsts of Jamaica, 
who talked freely of separating from England 
and joining the United States The negroes, 
believing that the planters were wrongfully 
keeping their hberty from them, rose en masse 
m 1831, in spite of the efforts of the clergy’* 
to restram their violence The rebellion was 
crushed -with great severity and much needless 
cruelty In 1833 a bill for the Abohtion of 
Slavery was passed, and from Aug 1, 1834, 
all Slav es were to be set free, and to become 
apprenticed laboureis This act, however, 
did but httle towards aUevnating the suffer- 
ings of the negroes, and m 1836 a Farlia- 
mentary Committee was appointed to enquire 
into the question, with the result that, in 
1838, in spite of the protests of the Jamaica 
assembly , apprenticeship was abolished, thus 
averting another impending insurrection 
The decline of Jamaica is sometimes erro- 
neously ascribed to the abolition of slavery , 
it had commenced a century before, and was 
due to insular jealousy and misrule When 
the mismanagement of affairs in Jamaica had 
become only too apparent m 1839, a motion 
to suspend the constitution of the govern- 
ment for fiv e y ears was lost by so narrow a 
majority as to cause the fall of the Enghsh 
ministry From 1864 till 1866 the govern- 
ment was carried on by a governor, council, 
and repiesentdtive assembly In 1865 a 
rebellion broke out and was repressed with 
great seventy by Govemoi Eyre On Dec 
21, 1865, the representative constitution was 
abohshed by the legislature, this abolition 
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being afterwards confirmed by the Biitish 
BarlSinient Affairs have since been ad- 
mmistered by a governor, appointed by the 
erown, assisted bj a legislate e council, com- 
posed of eight official and eight non-official 
members There is also a privy council, 
not exceeding eight in number, who aie 
either named by the queen, or appointed 
bj the governor, subject to the appro\al 
of the crown Jamaica is at the present 
time making considerable progress Of her 
two great difficulties, that of the slaves has 
disappeared, and that of the mismanagement 
of the land is rapidly being smoothed awaj 
Long ITist of Jamaica Mai tin Hisi of 
B itxsh Colonies Creasy B)itannic Empiie 
Southey Hist of the West Indies B Edwardes 
West Indies [S J L ] 

James I , 3King of Scotland (3 1391, 
s 1424, 1437), the second son of Bobeit 

III , was captured, when onlj fourteen jears 
old, by an English ship whilst on his way to 
the court of France to iecei\e his education 
there (140o) On his father’s death (1406), 
he was acknowledged King of Scotland, the 
regencj bemg undertaken by Albany, to 
whose machinations his capture and subse- 
quent long captivitj ha\e been ascribed 
Whilst a pnsoner m England, James, natur- 
ally a man of great ability, received an 
education which emmently fitted him to pla> 
the part of king, and made him one of 
the most accomplished pnnces of his age 
After the death ot Albany (1419), nego 
tiations for his release were commenced 
which at last ended in his return home, 
where he was crowned at Scone, May, 
1424 Befoie he left England, James I had 
married Jane Beaufort, daughter of the Earl 
of Somerset, and cousin of Henry Y The 
effect of his English education was soon 
apparent on his return to Scotland , his first 
act was to put to death the regent Murdoch 
of Albany for abusing his power, a step 
which was quicklj followed bj the re-consti- 
tution of the Scottish Parhament, the refor- 
mation of the statute law, and a general 
■valuation of aU property for the purposes of 
taxation In 1426 James seized and im- 
prisoned sundr) turbulent Highland chief- 
tains at Imemess, and declared his intention 
of puttmg down the acts of lawlessness which 
were so common In 1434 he sent his 
daughter to France to be married to the 
Dauphm, afterwards Louis XI thus cement- 
ing the connection which alread> existed 
between Scotland and the French court 
Meanwhile, the king’s reforms, his attempts 
to dimmish the power of the great nobles, 
and the necessity of imposing taxes, ga-ve rise 
to a conspirac\ against him On the mght 
of Feb 20, 1437, he was brutall} murdered, 
m the abbey of Black Friars at Perth, bj a 
band of 300 conspirators headed by^ Sir 
Eobert Graham, This murder was amply 
avenged by his queen, whom the assassins 


had spared in their hurry James I was per- 
haps the ablest kmg Scotland had y^-et known , 
he was a man of letters, a lover of justice, a 
prmce actuated by the desire of doing good 
to his country and people He was the only 
poet of real gemus in either, England oi 
Scotland during the fifteenth century His 
King's QiMi 7 and C7i7 iste s Kii h on the Gree7i 
haie been justly piaised His Foetical 
Re7nains weie pubhshed by Mr Tytler in 
1783 

Poidun Sootichionicon Burton Hist of Scot 
land Wmtoun Cronyhil Walpole Royal and 
Nolle Authoi s Chalmers Histoi lo Remains oj 
Scottish Worthies Pinkerton Scottish History 

James U , King of Scotland (3 1430, 
s 1437, d 1460), was the son of James I 
After his coronation at Holyrood he was 
immediately conveyed by his mother to 
Edmburgh Castle for satety The queen, 
alarmed at the action of Sii William Cnchton, 
the governor of the castle, soon contrived to 
escape to Stirlmg Here, however, Cnoihton 
succeeded in seizing the y oung kmg, who him 
self did not begin to lule for some years In 
1449 James married Mary, daughter of the 
Duke of Gueldies Three years afterwaids, 
in a fit of passion, he stabbed with his own 
hand William, Earl of Douglas, who had been 
for some time past in moie or less open rebel- 
lion to the royal authority The kmg was 
now at wai with the house of Douglas, whose 
estiteb were declaied forfeited to the crown 
(14i4) In 1460 James, who was of a fierj 
and warlike nature, crossed the English 
border at the head of a large army to lend 
aid to Henry YI , but returned without 
effecting his object He then undertook the 
reduction of the castle of Eoxburgh, where 
he was lolled by the bursting of a cannon 
Aug 3, 1460 He was on the whole a good 
kmg We are told that ‘‘in the time of his 
later days, his realm was m quiet, prospeious 
estate, in no fear of outward enemies, and 
he kept his nobles m loving and noble 
obedience, and the commons in good peace ” 
His ability, perhaps, comes out more clearly 
than elsewhere in his method of deahng with 
the Douglas rebelhon When the Earl of 
Douglas made alliance with the Eail of 
Crauturd, James succeeded m enrolhng a 
third noble, belonging to a ri\al house — ^the 
Earl of Huntly — on ms own side , and even 
contrived to split up the great family of the 
Douglases by winnmg o\er one of its chief 
members, the Earl of Angus, to the royal 
party (14o2 — 54) 

Burton Hist of Scotland 

James III , King of Scotland (3 1453, 
s 1460, d 1488), was the son of James II , 
whom he succeeded when only eight years old 
For some time the government of the king- 
dom was placed in the hands of Kennedy, 
Bishop of fet Andrews, till, in 1466, the 
young kmg was earned off to Edmburgh bv 
the Boyds, after which event the head of 
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this family became guardian of the hmgdom 
In 1469 James married Margaret, daughter 
of Christian, King of Denmark and Norwaj , 
receivmg as her dowry the Orkne;^ and Shet- 
land Isles About this time the Boyds were 
deprived of the estates which the loyal bounty 
had conferred upon them, and the head of 
the house, the Earl of Arran, who had 
married the king’s sister, was forced to flee into 
England Shortly afterwards James ex 
piessed a wish to lead an army to the assistance 
of Louis XI against the Duke o± Burgundy, 
and was only prevented "by the action of the 
Estates He is said to have had his brother, 
the Earl of Mar, put to death, and in 1479 
his other brother, Albany, was compelled to 
seek refuge m France Meanwhile James s 
partiahty for favourites of low tastes, notably 
two, named Cochrane and Rogers, ga\e nse 
to a conspiracy against him on the part of 
the Scottish nobles, who seized and hanged 
seveial of them at Lauder (1482), where the 
kmg had halted on an expedition which had 
set out to mvade England James, too, was 
carried to Edinburgh, wheie, however, he was 
soon set at liberty, at the request of his 
bi other Albany, who had now returned from 
France Before long it was rumoured that 
the kmg was in private treaty with England 
for the puipose of getting assistance in his 
contemplated vengeance on his enemies The 
Estates of the Realm now formed a eon 
federao^ against their so\eieign, and raised 
a crj that the young prince, afterwaids 
James lY , was m danger But the king 
raised a large army in the North of Scot- 
land, and attacked the rebellious loids at 
Sauchieburn, near Stiihng He was, how- 
ever, defeated, and fled foi refuge into 
a house called Beaton’s Mill, near Bannock- 
burn, where he was stabbed by an un- 
known hand, June 18, 1488 James III was 
a bad luler, and a man of a^ancl 0 us and 
cowardly disposition He was chaiged with 
drawing his chief fnends from the lowest 
lanks of society , but how far this accusation 
IS strictly true is considered by Mr Burton 
to be a doubtful point For, as this historian 
points out, the mason” Cochrane ma> have 
been, m realit} , the architect of the “ noble 
buildings which, about this time, began to 
adorn Scotland ” while Rogeis the ‘‘musician” 
maj have been no meie performer of other 
men’s music, but a great composei In any 
case the rude nobility of Scotland were little 
capable of distinguishing between the vaiious 
grades of artistic work 

Burton, Hissb of Scotland 

James IV » King of Scotland {b 1472, s 
1488, d 1518), succeeded his father James III , 
after the battle of Sauchieburn, 1488, and 
at once found himself compelled to guaid 
against a plot, formed for the purpose of 
seizing his person by Henrj- VII , with the 
aid ot Lord Bothwefl In 1495 James hos 


pitabl^ leceived PerkjuiWarbeckat his court, 
and the foUowmg ^ear sent an expedition 
across the borders on his behalf This, how- 
ever, came to nothmg, and shortly aftei wards 
James contrived to get nd of his visitor In 
1497 Henry began to make overtures of peace 
to Scotland, and m li02 James IV married 
the Prmcess Margaret of England, and jomed 
the Enghsh and Spanish alhance In 1512 a 
dispute arose with England out of the capture 
of some Scotch vessels m the Downs the 
French alliance was \ ehementlj pressed upon 
the kmg bj- the Queen of h ranee, who 
appomted him her kmght to maintam her 
own and her country’s cause against then 
common English enemy Urged bj her en- 
treaties and his own wrongs, James determined 
to undertake the disastrous campaign, which 
ended m his total defeat, and was followed 
by his death at Flodden Field (Sept 9, 1518) 
The kmg left behind him the cl^racter of a 
brave soldier and a just admimstrator, though 
his private life is open to severe blame “ For 
his pohtical go\ emment and due admimstia- 
tion of justice, which he exercised during 
the time of his reign, he deserveth to be 
numbered among the best prmces that ever 
reigned over that nation ” To James IV 
must be ascribed the establishment of the 
first efficient navy possessed by Scotland, and 
the settlement of the Highlands, by distn 
butmg garrisons throughout the turbulent 
districts With regard to the first of these 
two achievemerts, letters of marque weie 
gi\en to two Scotch sea-captams, Sir Alex 
under Wood and Sir Andiew Barton, who 
cleared the Scotch coast of English pirate 
\essels, and earned on their depiedations 
against Enghsh and other nations We are 
told that towards the close of the reign the 
Scotch navy consisted of no less than thirteen 
•vessels, one of which, the Michael, was the 
marvel of its daj for bulk The settlement 
of the Highlands was largel> assisted by 
usmg the mfluence of two great famihes — 
the Huntljs and the Argylefe — ^who, though 
Lowland m their ongin, had b> marnage or 
other means been gradually acqmnng im- 
mense possessions and mfluence m the High- 
land distncts , and this mfluence James did 
not sciuple to mampulate, so far as he could, 
for the purposes of strengthemng the rojal 
authority m those i emote parts 
Burton, Htst of Scotland 

James V , King of Scotland (b 1512, 
s 1513, d 1542), the son of James IV and IVIar- 
garet of England, succeeded his father after 
the fatal battle of Flodden As he was 
not quite two jears old, the regency was 
entrusted to his cousm, the Duke of Alban) , 
who was invited over from France — of 
which country he was admiral — to undertake 
this office, at the request of the Estates 
of the Realm (1517) The queen dowager, 
who had married the Earl of Angus almost 
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immediately after her fiist husband’s death, 
was soon obliged to yield up hei son, whom 
she had carried off for s^ety to fetirhng 
Castle Within a year of bis first landing, 
the regent had crushed all attempts at rebel- 
lion, and very soon left Scotland, after ha\mg 
placed French garrisons in several of the 
strongest forti esses In Albany’s absence, 
Angus seemed likel;^ to secure the chief power, 
had he not offended his wife, who uiged the 
absent regent to return (1521) At last, after 
various fluctuations, and the interference of 
Wolsey, the >oung king was mstalled m 
Edinburgh as king, and the regency taken 
away from the Duke of Albany (1024) But, 
despite the apparent paciflcation, the gieat 
nobles, Angus, Arg>le, and Errol, were s&ug- 
glmg for power among themselves, and the 
j oung king was kept in close duress, tiU, m 
lo28, he managed to escape to btirlmg James 
now took the government into his own hands, 
and Angus was dri\en into England The 
details of domestic go\emment the reduction 
of thelawless borderers and the Highland clans, 
occupied the next few years of the reign 
In spite of the failure of the pioposed 
alliance with the Princess (afterwards queen) 
Mary, and m spite of %arious border fm^s, a 
peace was concluded with England m 1534, 
though James rejected aU proposals for a meet- 
ing with his uncle, behevmg that his safetj 
w ould be endangered In 1536, thekmg, whilst 
at the comt of France on a visit, undertaken 
with the object of marrj’ing Marj , daughter 
of the Duke of Yendome, fell in love with 
and mamed Magdalen, the Fiench kmg’s 
daughter Next year, howe'v er, the queen died, 
and James married Mary, daughter of the Duke 
of Gmse (June, 1538) On his return home, 
the king had begun to occupy himself with 
domestic affairs, and succeeded m ahenatmg 
a great number of the nobility by confiscating 

3 estates which had passed mto their 
i during his minont's Towards the 
close of his reign he roused his uncle, Henry 
YIII , to furjr by promising to meet him at 
York, and failmg to keep his woid through 
fear Henry at once declared war on the 
gioilnd that James was acting treacherously 
towards England, and the Scotch kmg could 
not prevail upon his nobles to cross the 
border The disorgamsation m his arm^ was 
taken advantage of bj the enem>, and the 
defeat of Solway Moss was the consequence 
A few days afterwards (Dec 14, 1542), James 
V died at Caeila\erock Castle, having ju&t 
before his death received the tidmgs of the 
birth of a daughter, afterwards the famous 
Mary, Queen of Scots Fiom his restramt of 
the nobles, his lansh expenditure, his accom- 
pbshments, and his carelessness, he was a 
favourite with his people, by whom he was long 
remembered as “ the King of the Commons ” 

Burton /Tist of Scotland Fronde Hist of 
Eng State Papei<? Henry VIII with Mir 
Brewer a Inti oduotion. 


James I ^ King (Japans YI of Scot- 
land), {b Jan 19, 1566, s m Sfotland, 
July 24, 1567, m England, Mar 24, 1603, 
hlar 27, 1625), was the son of Mai> of Scot- 
land and of Henry Dainley He was en- 
trusted to the care of the Eail of Mar, and of 
Alexander Erskme, and his piincipal tutor 
was the celebrated Geoige Buchanan In 
1578 the regency was taken fiom the Earl of 
Morton, and James was henceforth, in name 
at least, ruler of Scotland His reign in 
Scotland was, to a laige extent, a quarrel 
with the clergy and the nobles In 1581 the 
General Assembly resolved to abolish Epis- 
copac}' and James, who had been seized by 
some of the nobles at the raid of Euthven (q v ), 
was unable to prevent it In lo85 he came 
to terms With Ehzabeth, and made a treaty 
with her, consenting to receive a pension 
The same jear he was besieged by the 
bamshed lords m Stiilmg Castle, and was 
compeUed to pardon them, to dismiss his 
favourite Arran, and to deprive him of his 
title and estates Notwithstandmg the execu- 
tion of his mother by Elizabeth, and the 
disregaid of his mtercession, he co-opeiated 
m the preparations agamst the Spanish 
Aimada in 1588, and in 1589 diew closer his 
alliance with the Protestant poweis by his 
mamage with Anne of Denmark (1589) A 
tieasonable attempt was made upon him by 
Bothwell m 1591, and another in 1593, and in 
the latter year he was seized and imprisoned 
bj that nobleman, but soon released In 
1594 he undertook a campaign against Huntly 
and Errol, the great Catholic nobles of the 
north, and after a victory at Glenlivat, 
reduced them, and compelled them to qmt the 
country. The> were, however, allowed to 
return m 1597 The breach between James 
and the Presbji:enan clergy had been growmg 
wider for some time, and was increased by 
the publication of his work, the Basxlxcon 
Dm on, and bj the appointment of bishops in 
1599 In 1600 occurred a somewhat mys- 
terious plot against his life, known as the 
Gowne conspiracy (qv ) On the death of 
Elizabeth, James immediately set out for Eng- 
land, and was proclaimed king in March, 1603, 
being crowned at Westminster on July 25 
following He assumed the title of King of 
Great Britain, Fiance, and Ireland the follow- 
ing y ear In ecclesiastical matteis he immedi- 
ately mamfested his preference for the High 
Church vuew The jPuntans were thwaited 
and pumshed at the Hampton Court confe- 
rence, while at the same time the Jesuits and 
senunary priests were ordered to quit the 
kmgdom (Feb , 1604) The anger caused 
among the Papists by these stringent measures 
led to the abortive Gunpowder Plot James 
almost from the first year of his reign was 
involved in disputes with his Parliament, 
chiefly turning on the questions of money 
and redress of grievanc^ In 1604 a dispute 
on the subject of privilege had terminated m 
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fa,\our of the Gammons The government 
was extravagantly admimstered, and the ex- 
penses of the court were very great In 
order to supplv the deficiency in the revenue, 
Cecil raised loans under the privy seal, and in 
1608 issued a Book of Bates, by which the 
customs on various articles were considerably 
increased Notwithstanding, in 1610, the 
kmg was obliged to ask the Commons for a 
large grant, which was made the subject of 
much bargaining, until finally the Parliament 
was dissolved, without any result having 
been attained (Peb , 1611) Cecil died the 
following year The chief place in the king’s 
favour was now taken by Eobert Carr, a 
^oung Scotchman, who was created Earl of 
Somerset In Nov , 1612, the young Pnnce 
of Wales, Henry, of whose character high 
expectations had been formed, fell ill and 
died The following yeai James, still ad- 
hering to Cecil’s policy of opposition to 
Spam, cemented the alliance with the German 
piinces by marrying his daughter Ehzabeth 
to the Elector Palatine, Frederick V Somer- 
set was rumed and degraded by the revelation 
of his wife’s muider ot Sir Thomas Overbury, 
and the management of afiaiis was henceforth 
(1616) m the hands of James s second favouiite, 
George Vilhers, afterwards Duke of Bucking- 
ham The anti-Spamsh policy of Cecil was 
given up, and James entered into negotia- 
tions for peace and alliance with Spam In 
1614 Parhament was reassembled, and at 
tempts were made to secure its docility by a 
body of managers called Undertakers These, 
howeier, were unsuccessful and the “Addled 
Parliament,” as it was called, was dissolved 
before any business had been done The 
king now resorted to several lUegal means of 
raismg money Benevolences weie collected, 
patents of peeiage sold, and numerous mono- 
polies let out to private mdmduals In 1617 
feir Walter Ealeigh, who had been m pnson 
smce 1603, on a charge of complicity in the 
plots against the kmg, was released, and 
allowed to lead an expedition against Gmnea, 
where he hoped to discover gold mines The 
expedition proved a failure, and Ealeigh on 
his return was put to death This was done 
in deference to Spanish susceptibihties, and 
was greatlj resented by the people At the 
beginnmg of the Thirty Years’ War (1618) 
the feeling m England was strongly in 
favour of interference on the part of this 
country in favour of the Protestant elector 
James, however, refused to interfere vigor- 
ously, and trusted to his diplomatic skill to 
mediate between the parties and restoie 
peace In 1621 another Parliament was 
called But after impeaching Bacon, the 
Lord Chancellor, and inqLuinng into griev- 
ances, a dispute on foieign pohcy took place 
between the king and the Commons James 
in anger dissolved Parliament (Jan, 1622) 
Negotiations were sejon foot for a marriage 
between Prmce Charles and the Spanish 


Infanta, to effect which Charles and Bucking- 
ham went to Spam in 1623 Buckmgham, 
however, quarrelled with the Spamsh mims 
ters and the match was broken off (Dec , 
1623) This led to a sudden reversal of the 
kmg’s pohcy War was declared on Spam m 
March, 1624, and Count Mansfeldt was allowed 
to enlist troops m England for the Protest- 
ants m Germanj Negotiations were set on 
foot for a maiTiage between Charles and 
Henrietta Mana, the French Prmcess, but 
before it was completed James died “He 
had,” sajs Mr Gai diner, “many quahties 
befitting a ruler m such difficult times Good- 
humoured and good-natured, he was honestly 
desirous of mcreasmg the prosperity of his 
subjects He was above all thmgs eager 
to be a leconciler, to make peace where there 
had been war before, and to draw those to 
live m harmony who had hitherto glared at 
one another m mutual defiance With a 
thorough dislike of dogmatism m others, he 
was himself the most dogmatic of men 
He had none of that geneiosit} of temper 
which leads the natural leaders of the human 
race to rejoice when the> have found a worthy 
antagomst, nor had he, as Elizabeth had, 
that mtmtive perception of the popular feeling 
which stood her in such stead durmg her 
long career” James wiote a variety of 
tracts on a number of different subjects 
Most of them are absolutely worthless They 
weie collected in 1616 

Begistei of Fnvy Council of Scotland Letters 
and State Fapeis duiing the Reiqn of James VI 
(Abkotsford Club) Court and Times of James I 
(1846) Camden Sisio^y of James I Good 
Mian Couit of James T KistoMe and Life of 
James the Sext (Bannatyne Club) Balrymple 
Memoiicds and Letteis lllusUative of Lteigns of 
James I and Chailes I Sir Simonds DEwes, 
Autobiog) aphy Sully Memon s Eusbwortb 
Histoi ical Collections &c Disraeh Litei ary and 
Political Character of James I Burton History 
of Scotland Calderwood Hist of the Church of 
Scotland The history of James s reign in Eng 
land IS told in much detail and with iinimpeach 
able accuracy in I^ofessor S R Gardiner's 
great work The History of England 1603—1642 

[S J L] 

JamesII ,Kino(6 1633, r Feb 6,1685 — 
Dec , lb88, d bept 16, 1701), was the second 
son of Charles I , and Henrietta Mana He was 
created Duke of York immediately after his 
birth He accompanied his father dunug the 
Civil War, and was captured by Fairfax on the 
surrender of Oxford, but contrived to escape, 
disguised as a girl, to Holland m Apnl, 1648 
He served with reputation in both the French 
and the Spanish armies, and was to take the 
command of a force for the invasion of 
England if the rising of Sir George Booth 
in 1659 had been successful In 1660 he 
returned to England with his brother, and 
was made Lord High Admiral, subsequently 
recei vmg large grants of land in Heland 
In 1665 he took the command of the fleet 
against the Dutch, and showed great abiht\ 
m the conduct of naial affairs In 1669 he 
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a\owed his conversion to Roman Catholicism, 
and on the passing of the Test Act in 
1673 he was obliged to resign his ojBfice of 
Lord High Admiral The Whig part\, 
headed by Shaftesbury , attempted to get an 
Exclusion Bill passed depriving him of his 
right of succession to the throne, and so great 
was the feeling against him that in 1679 he 
was induced by the king to go abroad, but 
before long was recalled and sent as Lord 
High Commissioner to Scotland, where he 
showed such harshness and seventh that he 
had to he recalled in 1680 He was in that 
year presented by the G-rand Jury of Middle- 
sex, at Shaftesbury ’s instigation, as a Popish 
recusant, but the judge, by suddenly dis- 
missing the jury, quashed the proceedings 
He returned to Scotland shortly afterwards, 
where he remained tiU 1682 In 1684 he 
was restored to his office of Lord High 
Admiral, and to his seat in the Council, and 
on his brother’s death in the next year suc- 
ceeded to the crown James commenced his 
reign with disclaiming any intention of inter- 
fermg with the Church, and promising a 
legal form of government , but his acts were 
not m accordance with his declarations, and 
his opponents, who in the last years of his 
brother’s reign had found an asylum in 
Holland, at once began to concert measures 
for an iniasion Accordingly the Duke of 
Monmouth landed in England, and the Earl 
of Argyle m Scotland, but both failed, and the 
attempt of the former especially was punished 
with great severity James was emboldened 
by this success to proceed with hasty steps 
in the design which he had formed of 
restoring Romamsm He had, at the com- 
mencement of his reign, made arrangements 
with that view in Scotland and Ireland, and 
he now ventured to extend them to England 
He claimed a power of dispensing with the 
penal laws, dismissed his Parhament when it 
showed a resolution to oppose him, exhausted 
every effort to gam com erts, called such, as 
well as Roman ecclesiastics, to his councils, 
laboured to procure the repeal of the Test 
Act, and forbade the contro\ ersial sermons 
which the clergy, justly alarmed at his pro- 
ceedmgs, felt it their duty to deliver This 
injunction was disregarded, and to enforce it 
a new court of ecclesiastical commission was 
established, which suspended the Bishop of 
London from his office, and afterwards per- 
petrated the most flagrant injustice on both 
universities The king induced the judges 
to give a decision in favour of the dispensing 
power, and he followed this up by forming a 
camp on Hounslow Heath, the officers of which 
were chiefly Romanists He had already pub 
lished a Declaration of Indulgence {April, 
1687), and sedulously courted the Protestant 
Nonconformists, but they m general mis- 
trusted him, and dechned to forward the 
restoration of Romamsm by joining m his 
attack on the Church Undeterred by this, 


he ordered the Declaration to* be read m all 
churches, and on sei en of the bishops 
petitioning against this he sent them to the 
Tower on the charge of libelbng the king 
They were soon after put on their trial and 
acquitted Just at this juncture a son and 
heir was horn to James, and was considered 
hy the people to be a supposititious child 
Meanwhile a number of the leadmg states- 
men of all parties requested James’s son-in- 
law, William of Orange, to come over to 
England to secure his wife’s right to the 
throne, and protect the liberties and religion 
of the Enghsh people Accordingly William 
issued a mamfesto, and eventually landed in 
England on Nov 6, 1688 James now at- 
tempted to retrace his steps He reinstated 
the Bishop of London, made such reparation 
as he could to the uni\ ersities, and dismissed 
his most obnoxious counsellors , but he could 
not regain the confidence of his people His 
army melted away, and the prmce advanced 
towards London James, deserted hy most 
of his friends, sent his queen and infant 
son to France, and attempted to follow them, 
qmttmg Whitehall in disguise on Dec 11 
He was, however, seized near Faversham, and 
brought back to London, whence in a few 
days he was removed to Rochester, and was 
then allowed to escape to France, landing at 
Ambleteuse on Christmas Day He was 
kmdly received hy Louis, who warmly 
espoused his cause, and assisted him with 
troops m his expedition to Ireland in 1689 
Landing at Kmsale, he was received with 
enthusiasm by the Catholics, and for some 
time seemed hkely to succeed m making him- 
self at all events master of Ireland, hut the 
raismg of the siege of Londonderry was a great 
blow to him, and in 1690 (July 1) he was 
totally routed hy William in the battle of the 
Boyne, after which he fled to France The 
Irish expedition failed partly owing to the 
bigotry and cruelty of the kmg and his 
followers, and partly from the di\ided aims 
of the different sections of his party , James 
himself looking upon Ii eland as a stepping- 
stone to England, while the Irish only sought 
relief from the rule of the feaxon, and the 
French aimed at making Ireland a fief of 
their monarchy James spent the remainder 
of his hfe at St Germains, engaged in 
intrigues for recovering possession of his lost 
crown, hut constantly finding his hopes dashed 
to the ground James married first Anne Hyde 
(Sept 3, 1660) daughter of Lord Clarendon, 
by whom he had two daughters, Mary and 
Anne, and four sons and two daughters who 
died in infancy, and, secondly, Mary of 
Modena (Nov 21, 1673), who bore him one son 
and four daughters who died young, and one 
son, James Edward, known afterwards as the 
Old Pretender Of his natural children the 
most famous was his son hy Arabella Churchill, 
James, Duke of Berwick 

James II s, Memoirs (ed Clarke) Clarendon 
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state Papers Sydney State Papers Pox, Sisi 
of James II Welwood Memoirs Lattrell 
Relation of State Affairs Echard Hist of the 
BevolvJtion, Bumet Hist of His Own Time 
Macaiilay, Mist of Eng Eaiike Hist of Eng 
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Java, Expedition to (1811) The subju- 
gation of Holland by Napoleon rendered it 
important to British interests to occupy the 
Dutch settlements in the East An expedition 
was therefore sent agamst the Spice Islands m 
1809, and Amboyna, Banda, and Temate 
were occupied after a feeble resistance The 
island of tfava alone remained, and an expedi- 
tion was fitted out agamst it, consisting of 
nmety sail, on which were embarked 2,000 
Europeans and 2,000 Sepoys Lord Minto 
accompanied it as a volunteer, and with him 
went Mr (afterwards Sir) Stamford Baffles, 
who was largely acquainted with the habits, 
languages, and mterests of the inhabitants of 
the J^stem Archipelago The fleet anchored 
m the bay of Batavia (Aug 4) The capital 
was occupied without resistance, and the cap- 
ture of the fortified position of Comeho gave 
the whole island to the English The Sultan 
of Djocjocarta, however, a native pnnce, 
called upon the Javanese to assert their mde- 
pendence, and set up the standard of revolt 
Colonel Gillespie conducted a force agamst 
Djocjocarta, which was protected bj^ a high 
rampart, and batteries mounted with 100 
leces of cannon, and manned by 17,000 men 
t was earned "by assault, and the fortifica- 
tions razed Lord Minto committed the 
command of the armj to Colonel GiUespie, 
and the government to Mr Baffles, under 
whose wise and liberal admmistiation it 
continued to flourish for several years, till it 
was restored to Holland at the general peace 
of 181o 

Jedburgh, m Boxburghshire, was one of 
the Scottish strongholds delivered to England 
m 1174, as security for the fulfilment of the 
Treaty of Falaise About the jear 1408, it 
was wrested from the English, by whom it 
was burnt, a century later (1523), during the 
invasion under Lord Dacre In 1544 it was 
again buint, by Sir Balph Evers Jedburgh 
was one of therojal burghs, and its abbey 
was founded by David I 

Jeetgurh (Jeetpoub), The Siege of 
(Jan 14, 1816) General Wood havmg been 
appointed to take Bootwal and penetrate 
Nepaul, took the field Dec, 1814, after a 
great deal of delay, and, without any re- 
connaissance, allowed himself to be brought 
before the stockade of Jeetgurh, by the 
treachery of a Brahmin guide A heavy fire 
was immediately commenced from the redoubt, 
which was garrisoned by 1,200 Goorkhas 
Though the British army amounted to 
4,600 men, the general, after fighting his 
way to a position which commanded the en- 
trenchment, and placed it withm his grasp, 


sounded a retreat just as the enemy had be- 
gun to abandon it [Gooexha War ] 

Jeffrey, Francis Lord Q 1773, d 1850), 
was bom and educated at Edinburgh On being 
called to the Bar, he found that he could obtain 
very little legal business, owmg to his bemg a 
Whig at a time when Tory influence was so 
predominant in Scotland Turmng his at- 
tention to literature, he became one of a small 
group of men who, towards the year 1802, 
planned the pubhcation of the Hdinbmgk 
JRevietOy of which he very soon became the 
editor This periodical, which, before long, 
took rank as the leading exponent of Whig 
views, contmued under Jeffrey’s management 
till the year 1829 Such importance did it as- 
sume as a pohtical organ, that before very long 
the Tories were constrained to issue a 
review on their own lines — the Qum terly In 
1831 Jeffrey was appointed Lord Advocate, 
and he subsequently entered the House of 
Commons as member for Edinburgh It was 
he who had most to do with arrangmg the 
measures of the Beform Bill so far as Scot- 
land was concerned In 1834 he was made a 
judge in the Court of Session 
Cockbum, E\fe of Jeff) ey 

Jeffreys, George Lord (5 1648, d 
1689), was bom m Denbighshire of a respect 
able family After receiving his education 
at St Paul’s and Westminster Schools, he 
seems to have entered the Iimer Temple, 
when very >oung, in 1664 WTien called to 
the Bar (Nov , 1668), he confined himself foi 
a long time to the Old Bailey and cnminal 
courts, where he speedily rose to the top of 
his profession m this peculiar Ime of busmess , 
for his Ignorance of law prevented his havmg 
any chance of employment m the higher 
branches of his profession In 1 67 1 he became 
Common Serjeant of the City of London, and 
managed to keep on good terms with both the 
great political parties Six years later he was 
made sohcitor to the Duke of York, and 
knighted , while towards the end of the next 
ear he was appomted Becorder of London 
And now Jeffreys saw that his chances of 
preferment would be infinitely greater if he 
attached himself to one of the great pohtical 
parties of the day Havmg placed his 
services at the disposal of the Court, he was 
largely emploved in prosecuting those who 
were accused of being concerned in the Popish 
Plot It was in the capacity of Becorder of 
the City of London that he was at this time of 
such use to the government, which i^eedily 
rewarded him by makmg him Chief Justice of 
Chester and a baronet (1680) About the 
same time he was sworn of the Pnvy Council 
It was, however, chiefly to the influence 
of the Duke of York that Jefeeys owed his 
promotion , Charles, though not disdaining to 
avail himself of the Becorder’s parts, viewed 
him with disgust “That man,” he once 
said, “ has no learning, no sense, no manneis, 
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and more impudence than ten carted street- 
walkers ” Before the close of the 5 ear 1680 
Jeffreys was reprimanded in the House ot 
Commons for having obstructed the meeting 
of Parhament This censure was mainly 
due to %e instance of the City of London, 
on which he attempted to revenge himsebf by 
his efforts to destroy its mumcipal institution 
After the trial of Lord William Russell 
and the offenders connected with the Eje 
House Plot, Jeftroys was appomted Chief 
Tustice of the King’s Bench (Nov , 1683), m 
which capacity he pronounced sentence of 
death on Algernon Sidney When James II 
became king the Chief Justice presided at the 
trial of Titus Oates and Richard Baxter, and 
it is difdoult to say whether he appeared m a 
more odious light by reason of his cruel 
sentence on the one or his blasphemous 
impudence to the other He was now raised 
to the House of Loids as Baron Jeffreys of 
Wells (Ma^, 1685), and almost immediately 
afterwards went down mto the neighbourhood 
whence he derived his new title to try the 
insurgents who had assisted m Monmouth’s 
rebellion (Julj, 1685) Some idea of the 
cruelty with which he exercised his commis- 
sion may be gathered from his conduct on 
particular occasions, such as the trial of 
Lady Lisle, and Hamling , but his blooa- 
thirsty temperament can only be fuHy 
realised when we recollect the number of his 
Motims, of whom three hundred and twenty 
were hanged It was for this piece of 
butchery that Jeffreys received his crownmg 
leward by being made Chancellor, in Septem- 
ber, 1685 , and he immediatel} signahsed his 
appomtment to the new office by procuring 
the ^‘murder” of Alderman Cormsh by a 
packed jury Jeffreys was next instrumental 
m obtaining the verdict of the judges in 
favour of the Dispensing Power, and the 
revival of the High Commission Court Then 
followed the Declaration of Indulgence On 
the landing of the Pnnce of Orange, when 
James II left London for Salisbury, Jeffiejs 
was one of the five lords appointed to repre- 
sent him m his absence As William’s cause 
lirospered daily, the Chancellor attempted to 
escape m a sailor’s dress , he was seized by 
the moh m a Wappmg ale house, but, bemg 
secured bv the trained hands, was carried 
before the Lord Mayor and committed to the 
Tower, where he ied a few months later 
(Apnl, 1689) 

Macaulay, Bist of Eng Campbell Lives of 
fhe Choincdlois Roger North Lves of the 
Norths Wooliych Memoirs of Jeffreys 

[T A.A] 

Jekyll, Sib Joseph (5 1664, d 1738), was 
called to the Bar m 1687 In 1697 he was ap- 
pomted Chief Justice of Chester, and m the 
following year was returned for E>e, and 
received the honour of knighthood In 1710 
he was one of the managers of Sacheverell’s 
impeachment In 1717 he became Master 


of the Rolls, and in 1725 one of the Com- 
missioners of the Great Seal In 1733 he 
astonished the ministry by his vigorous sup- 
port of Walpole’s Excise Scheme In the 
}ear 1736 he introduced the Gin Act, and the 
Mortmain Act “He was,” says Stanhope, 
“ a verj indifferent speaker, and somewhat 
open to ridicule in his dress and deportment, 
hut a man of the very highest benevolence 
and probity ” Pope has summed up his 
character as one ‘ who nevei changed his 
prmciple or wig ” 

Jellalabad, The Siege op (1842), took 
place durmg the first Afghan War On March 
11, 1842, Akhar Khan made his appearance 
before Jellalahad, and advanced to the attack 
of the town with his whole army The gain- 
son, howeier, salhed out and drove him 
ignominiouslv from the field, upon which he 
turned the siege mto a blockade On Apnl 1 
the troops sallied, and swept into th^ town 
500 sheep and goats they had seen fiom the 
bastions grazmg in the plain Akhar now 
pitched Ins camp within two miles of the 
lamparts, to cut off foiagers On April 6 
General Sale determined on an assault on the 
enemy’s encampment The tioops issued 
from the gate at dawn, and were received with 
a flankmg fire from one ot the ports This 
was gallantly stormed The ad\ance guaid 
under Captain Haielock moved on, repelled 
two charges of Akhar’s splendid cavalry, and 
drove them into the camp The enemy weie 
dislodged from everj point, and puisned to 
the river, with the loss of their guns, equipage, 
and ammunition 

Kaye, Affghan War Annual Begistei 

Jenkins, Sib Leoline (Llewellyn) (5 
1623, d 1 685) , was educated at Oxford On the 
death of Charles I he retired to Wales, and 
later to the Continent, whence he returned 
shortly before the Restoiation In 1661 he 
was elected principal of Jesus College, of 
which society he was a munificent benefactor 
In 1664 he was engaged in reviewing the 
maritime laws, and in 1668 was made judge of 
the Prerogative Court at Canterhui y In 1 678 
he was employed in negotiating the Treaty of 
Nimeguen, and next j ear succeeded Sir Wil- 
ham Temple as the English ambassador at 
the Hague On his return home he was a 
strong opponent of the Exclusion Bill, for 
which service he was appointed a Privj 
Councillor about the 3 ear 1680 Fi^e yeais 
later he died H.i8Zetie}s and Fapets weie 
published m 1724 

Jenkins’s Ear, The Stobt op, was cir- 
culated in 1738, greatly to the prejudice of Sir 
Robert Walpole At this time war with Spam 
was eagerly desired by the nation, hut opposed 
by the mmister Jenkins, who was the master 
of a tiadmg sloop from Jamaica, asserted that 
his ship had been hoarded by a Spanish 
gum da mta^ and that, although no proof of 
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smuggling had been found on the vessel, one 
of has ears had been barbarously tom oif 
This ear he carried about in cotton to display 
to his hearers It was said at the tune that 
he had lost it on another occasion, probably 
at the pillory On bemg asked by a mem- 
ber what were his feehngs when he found 
himself in the hands o± such barbarians, 
‘‘ I recommended,” iie said, “ my soul to God, 
and my cause to my country ’’ “ The truth 
of the story, ’ says Mr Lecky, “ is extremely 
doubtful, but the end that was aimed at was 
attamed The indignation of the people, 
fanned as it was by the press and by the 
untirmg efforts of all sections of the opposi- 
tion, became uncontrollable ” 

Stanhope Hist of Eng Lecky Hist of Eng 
during the Eighteenth Centw y 

Jenkinson, Anthony (d lo84), was one 
of the most famous travellers and explorers of 
Ehzabeth’s reign In 1558 he was sent out 
to Eus^a as the agent of the Eussian Com- 
pany, and made his way to Astraohan, Persia, 
and Bokhara, revisiting the last named place 
no less than six times in the interests of 
commeice In 1571 he was sent to the 
Czar’s court by Ehzabeth as her accredited 
ambassador 

HaMuyt, Voyages 

Jersey [Channel Islands ] 

Jewel, John, Bishop of London (5 
1522, d 1571), was one of the most active 
of the Beformers during the reign of 
Edward YI Under Mary, he was com- 
peBod to seek an asylum m Germany, but 
returned to England on the accession of 
Elizabeth, and was made Bishop of fealisbuiy 
(1559) He was one of the champions of the 
Protestants at the Theological Conference at 
Westminster in the same year He was a 
strong upholder of the doctrine of the divme 
right of kmgs, a great controversiahst, and a 
voluminous writer His great work, the Apo~ 
logy^ or Defence of the English Church (1562), 
IS mainly based on a denial of the theory that 
tiuth necessarily resides m a numerical majo 
rity , it IS practically a claim made on behalf of 
Protestant bodies to be admitted to the Coun- 
cil of Trent, and while denying that Eoman 
Catholic doctrines have the support of the 
great fathers, is content to rest aU its argu- 
ments on the direct teachmg of Christ and 
his apostles This work was translated into 
English very soon after its first pubbcation, 
and was so generally esteemed that Elizabeth 
gave orders for one copy of it to be placed m 
every parish church 

Jews in England The first appear- 
ance of the Jews in any number in Eng- 
land must be reckoned among the results 
of the Norman Conquest Immediately after 
1066, many coming from Eouen, Caen and 
other Norman cities, arrived m London in the 


train of the mvaders Like the forests, the 
Jews weie declared m early Norman law to 
be the peculiar property of. the king, and 
his local representative, usually the constable 
of the tower or castle erected to signalise the 
submission of a town to Norman conquerors, 
ruled over each settlement The Jews were 
subject to tallages at the arbitrary will of the 
crown, and to all the feudal dues ot tenants- 
m-chief, and the Norman kings claimed a 
large proportion of their wealth But they 
enjoyed, in early times, no small security in 
return Their rehgion excited httle hostihty 
In their special districts, known as the 
Jewries, they were allowed to practise all 
their rehgious ntes, and synagogues with 
schools attached to them sprang up in all 
parts of the country Standing outside the 
authority of the Church, the canon-law for- 
bidding trade m money id not affect them, 
and it was that calling that most of them 
successfully pursued. Their general financial 
skill was widely acknowledged William II 
employed them to farm the revenues of 
vacant sees, and at this and later dates, great 
barons and ecclesiastics sought their senuces 
as stewards of their estates Many at the 
same time gained distinction as physicians, 
and m several towns, notably at Oxford, the 
lectures of their rabbis on medicme, and other 
sciences, were attended by Christian as well 
as by Jewish scholars 

After the death of Henry I , the security 
which the Jews had previously enjoyed 
was rapidly weakened At the close of the 
twelfth, and throughout the thirteenth cen- 
tuiies, their position was one of growmg 
danger They became the helpless victims 
of the kmgs, who made their wealth an 
important source of revenue Stephen and 
Matilda, and their supporters, robbed them 
lecklessly In 1187 Henry II demanded a 
fourth of their chattels, and Eichard I de- 
pended largely on them to meet his extravagant 
expenditure Until the reign of Henry III , 
however, a somewhat tolerant pohcy was still 
pursued toward them by the government m 
matters of religion In 1176 permission was 
given them to acquire burial grounds outside 
the towns where they were settled Eichard I 
practically legalised their own forms of oath 
m civil cases John corresponded with a 
chief rabbi on terms of mtimacy But 
from the middle of the twelfth century the 
people of the towns, stirred constantly by the 
preachers of the Crusades to a fanatical hatred 
of them, attiibuted to them, as heretics, a| I 
foreigners, and as capitalists, their poverty 
and misfortunes, and subjected them to every 
variety of persecution In 1144 the basel^s 
charge was preferred against the Jews of Nor- 
wich of muidermg a child to use his blood m 
their rehgious ceremonies, and this and similar 
accusations were repeated later m London, 
Gloucester, Bury St Edmunds, Lmcohi, and 
elsewhere In 1189 nots*took place m every 
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town vliere any Jews resided The Jewries 
were pillaged and fired, and their inhahitants 
brutally murdei^ed Eestrictions, too, were fre- 
quently placed on their financial dealings The 
Assize of Arms forbade the Jew to take into the 
towns any weapon of war In 1194 Richard I 
issued a decree placing their commercial trans- 
actions more thoroughly under the control of 
the local officers of the crown At the same 
time special itinerant 3 nstices were to enforce 
the new law, and were to form at Westminster 
a special court, known as the Jews’ Exchequer 
{Jud(Borum Scaccat um), for the trial of lawsuits 
m which Jews were concerned, and for auditmg 
the accounts ol their contributions to the 
national treasury The barons introduced 
into Magna Carta a clause forbiddmg the 
Jews on the death of a baronial debtor to 
distrain the property of his survivors, and m 
1218 they were ordered for the first time to 
wear a distmguishmg badge 

The thirteenth century witnessed little 
change in the position of the Jews The 
first years of John’s reign, and of his 
son’s, gave them bnef respites from per- 
secution, and speciously extended their pri- 
vileges, but otherwise their history is a 
mere repetition of extortionate exactions and 
deeds of popular violence John not only 
constantly levied tallages upon them, and 
impnsoned and tortured those unable to pay, 
but he confiscated the property of their in 
solvent debtors, and distributed it among his 
supporters "V^en Henry III came of age, 
he followed his father’s example, and reiersed 
the moderate pohoy that his 3 usticiars, 
WiUiam Marshall and Hubert de Burgh, had 
pursued towards them They were made 
responsible for all the extravagances of him- 
self and his wife’s relatives, who bitterly 
hated them, and hardly a year passed without 
a heavy exaction, varying from 60,000 to 

In 1255 Henry made them over to hi^broth^, 
Richard of Cornwall, as security for a large 
loan And these exactions and indignities 
were far from being their only difficulties 
The Church now dehberately attacked their 
rehgion The fnars — ^the new preachers of 
rehgion m the towns— were fiUed with zeal 
against Judaism, and they sought and ob- 
tained, as at Cambridge, many synagogues for 
their own habitations Simon de Montforfi 
shared the fnars’ hostihty to them, and the 
battles of liewes and Evesham were followed 
by revoltmg attacks upon the Jews throughout 
^e country In vam they begged permission 
to leave England altogether The king foimd 
them too valuable to lose them hghtly His 
refusal of their petition was followed by a 
harsh edict forbiddmg them to hold an future 
any property m land 

Bkom Edward I ’s connexion with the Jews 
a similar story has ansen, but with his reign 
their mediaeval history ends He shared the 
antipathy for which his mother, Eleanor of 


Provence, was remarkable, and the statute de 
la Jemive, issued in 1275, was calculated to 
rum them utterly Lendmg money at mterest 
was absolutely forbidden, and every Jew 
was to pay a poll tax of threepence or 
fourpence annually Persecution by people 
and priests was meanwhile left unpunished, 
and at length, m 1290, Edward I , exercising 
some self-demal, consented to expel them 
About 17,000 are reported to have left the 
country, and the majority of them appear to 
have sought refuge on the coast of France 
and Flanders Many, however, were wilfully 
wrecked in their passage, and penshed at sea 
The grounds of their expulsion were stated to 
be the blasphemons character of their rehgious 
belief, and their oppression of the people as 
usurious money-lenders Their real property 
was naturally confiscated by the crown 
It IS frequently stated that after the banish- 
ment of 1290 no Jews came to England until 
the later yeais of Cromwell’s Protectorate, 
hut special mvestigation of the subject leaves 
httle doubt that small numbers of them w ere 
present m the country from the fourteenth to 
the seventeenth century Throughout this 
period the House for Jewish Converts in 
London was seldom without some inmates 
Tn lo94 Rodengo Lopez, a Jewish physician 
of Queen Ehzabeth, was hanged at Tyburn 
on a charge of treason Charles I borrowed 
money, there can be little doubt, of some of 
their race who came to England from Amster- 
dam, and Cromwell employed several Jews as 
foreign spies It was not, however, till 1655 
that Edward I ’s decree was practically re- 
pealed In that year the Protector, on his 
own responsibility, in answer to the petition 
of Manasseh-ben-Israel,a Dutch rabbi, granted 
permission to a few Jews to settle openly in 
this country Much opposition was raised to 
the order by the London merchants, who feared 
commercial rivalry, and in 1660 a petition 
was presented to Charles II to reverse Crom- 
well’s action, but it met with no success The 
king had received loans from the Jews in 
the days of his exile, and had already pledged 
his word to maintain them in England 
The first Jewish immigrants m the seven- 
teenth century were descended from Spanish 
and Portuguese fanuhes who had taken refuge 
m Holland, and they were followed later by 
Jews from Germany and Poland The 
English law at first allowed them few 
civil nghts By a statute of James I’s 
reign the sacramental test was essential to 
naturahsation, and the various penal laws, 
excluding Catholics from civil and municipal 
office, and from the legal profession, were 
applicable to them Their public worship 
contravened a law of Elizabeth 
attendance at church compulsory, but their 
various places of worship in London, erected 
in this and the next century, were never seri- 
ously menaced Their mamages, however, 
were only valid by courtesy, and all Jews 
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were subject to the dlien duties (a heavy tax 
imposed on all goods exported by foreigners), 
from which, however, James II reheved them 
for a few ^ ears 

In commerce the Enghsh Jews rapidly 
gained a high reputation In the war of the 
fopamsh succession, a J ew contracted to supply 
the army with bread, and it was currently re- 
ported that they entered in the same reign into 
negotiations with Godolphin for the purchase 
of Brentford as an exclusi\ ely Jewish settle 
ment In the succeedmg reigns several 
attempts weie made to relieve them of their 
various disabihties In 1723 they were per- 
mitted to omit from the oath of abjuration all 
words obnoxious to their faith, and a httle 
later naturahsationwas allowed to all who had 
li\ed seven years in America, or had engaged 
in the flax or hemp trades, or who had served 
in the navy Thus the principle of their right 
to naturalisation was admitted In 1753 the 
Pelham ministry mtroduced the Jews’ Natu 
rahsatifn Bill, extf^ndmg the priiulege but not 
makmg it umversal , in spite of much oppo- 
sition in the Commons, it became law Popular 
fanaticism and commercial jealousy were, how- 
ever, roused agamst it in the country, and 
predictions of the evils that would flow from 
the measure excited a very bitter agitation 
against the Jews In 1764 the government, 
in obedience to the panic, moved the repeal of 
the Act A clause, however, in Lord Hard- 
wicke’s Marriage Act of the previous year 
gave practical legal validity to Jewish 
marriages 

In the present century the disabihties of 
the Jews were finally removed, and their 
cause found strong support in the city of 
London In 1832 they were given the rights 
of freemen of the city, and by Lord Camp 
bell’s Act of 1835 they were enabled to take 
the oath requisite for admission to the office 
of Sheriff In 1832 the Reform Bih granted 
them the suffrage Amotion for the abolition 
of all their civil disabihties was introduced 
into the House of Commons in 1833, and 
Hume, O’Connell, andMacaulay spoke strongly 
in its favour, but after passing the Lower 
House it was thrown out by the Lords The 
same fate awaited the biU on many subse- 
quent occasions In 1846, however, by the 
Religious Opinions Relief Bill, the public 
exercise of their religion, and the education 
of their children in it, were legahsed In the 
next year Baron Lionel de Rothschild was 
elected Member of Parliament by the City of 
London, but the law necessitating an oath 
which he could not conscientiously take pre 
vented his taking his seat In 1851 Alderman 
Salomons was elected for Greenwich, and he 
took his seat after omittmg from the oath the 
words obnoxious to his faith, for which he 
was subsequently fined £500 in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench Finally, in 1858, the re 
maining Jewish disabilities were removed by 
law, and the oath admitting members to the 


House of Commons so altered that Jews 
might conscientiously take it 

Tovey Anglia Judaica (1733) with Madoxs 
accoiint of the Jewish Exchequer m his Histoi y 
of the JEcoohequei (vol i ) covers the mediaeval 
history of which a good summaiy is given m 
Margohouths Jeios of Q'ieat JButain (1845) 
Piceiotto s Anglo Jeuibh Sketches ( 1878) gives the 
most elaborate information on the subject from 
the time of Cromwell [S L L ] 

JesTpore [Rajpootana ] 

Jhansi IS the name of a district in 
Bundelkhund, 1} mg 142 miles south of Agra 
In 1804, on the first connection of the go- 
vernment with Bundelkhund, a treaty was 
concluded with Gheo Rao Bhao, a tribu- 
tary of the Peishwa, and governor of this 
small territory In 1817, when all rights of 
the Peishwa m the province were ceded to 
the company, m consideration of his fidelity 
the territory was declared hereditary m the 
family of the aboT e-mentioned ruler On the 
death of his grandson, who died without 
leavmg any issue (1836), the territory was 
given to a collateral branch of the same 
laimly , and when in 18o4 the last descendant 
of Gheo Rao Bhao died childless, the 
British government dechned to recogmse his 
adopted son, and annexed the province The 
Ranee protested m vam at the time , but on 
the outbreak of the Mutiny m 1857, she took 
a fearful revenge, and put to death every 
European — ^man, woman, and child — she could 
seize, procUimmg herself independent She 
was besieged and dnien from Jhansi, 1858, 
and was eventually slam before Gwalior fight 
mg m the front ranks like a man Her body, 
however, was not found, and it is presumed 
that it must have been carried away and 
burnt 

Malleson Sisi of the Indian Mutiny, Annual 
Beyistei 1868 

Jhansi, The Siege op (1858) When the 
Indian Mutmy broke out, the fortress of 
Jhansi, which had for some years been 
in the hands of the English Government, 
was garrisoned by the 12th Native Infantry 
Early in June (1857), the rebellion broke out 
here, and the fort, together with the treasure 
and the magazme, fell mto the hands of the 
insurgents It was not till March, in the 
next year, that Sir H Rose was enabled to 
advance to this town, and establish his bat 
teries round it On the 30th the defences of 
the city and fort were dismantled and the 
guns so far disabled that they’’ no longer kept 
up a serious fire The final assault was made 
Apnl 2, by two columns The town wa^ 
quickly cleared, and the Ranee fled The 
rebels now abandoned their positions, and the 
English took possession of this formidable 
for&ess without further opposition 

Jhindiir Bhye the wife of Runjeet 
Smgh, on whose death she assumed the re- 
gency of the Punjab, or rather shared it with 
her paramour, liaU Smgh Her mtngues 
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brough.t about tbe reduction of the Punjab 
by Lords Hardmge and Balhousie After a 
senes of strange and romantic vicissitudes, 
prematurely old, -well-nigh bhnd, broken and 
subdued m spirit, she found a lestmg place at 
last under the roof of her son, in a quiet comer 
of an English castle, and died m a London 
suburb 

Kaye, Sepoy TTo^ 

«ri 3 l^oes was a name given dunng the 
excitement of the Eastern Question in 1878 to 
the paitj which was in fa-vour of war with 
Russia The word sprang fiom a popular 
song of the period, the refrain of which was — 
* We doii fc want to fight but by Jingo if we do 
We ve got the ships, we ve got the men, we ve got 

the money too 

The word, however, was adopted in serious 
political controversy, and used to designate 
those supposed to faiour an aggressive and 
combatant foreign pohc> 

tfoan, wife of Edward the Black Prmce 
{d 1385), commonly called the Fair Maid 
of Kent, was the daughter of Edmund 
of Woodstock, Earl of Kent, son of Kmg 
Edward I On the death of her hi other, 
without issue, she became Countess of Kent 
She was married first to Sir Thomas Holland, 
and secondly to the Eail of Salisbury , fiom 
whom she was divorced In 1361 she became 
the wife of the Black Prince, and fi\e yeais 
later gave birth to Richaid II In 1381 she 
was exiiosed to the insults of the insurgents, 
who took possession of the Tower, whither 
she had fled for refuge, hut her life was pre- 
sort ed She was rather favourably disposed 
to Wychffe 

Joan, OP Ka-varre, Queen {d 1437), was 
the daughter of Charles II of Navarre, and 
was married first to John V , Duke of 
Bntannj , and secondly (1403) to Henry IV , 
by whom she had no issue 

Joanna, Princess (5 1321, d 1362), was 
promised in mamage to Prmce Bavid of 
Scotland, by the ^eaty of Northampton 
(1328), and betrothed in Julv the same year 
On the successful mvasion of Edward Baliol, 
the 3 oung king and queen went to France, 
where they were kindly recened by King 
Philip (1333), and whence they did not return 
to Scotland till 1341 After hei husband’s 
capture at Neville’s Ooss (1346), she visited 
him m his captivity (1348) On his release in 
1357, she accompanied him to Scotland, hut 
soon after, being insulted by David’s prefer- 
ence for bis mistress, Katherine Mortimer, she 
returned to Edward III s court, and refused to 
return to her husband even when her rival was 
murdered m 1360 

Jocelm de BralceXoiide {d mea 

1211) was a Benedictipe monk at Bury St 
Edmunds, where he held the ofiSces of pnor’s 
chaplain, abbot’s chaplain, guest-master, and 


almoner in succession He is the author of a 
domestic chronicle of the abbey to which he 
belonged This woik extends from the 3 ear 
1173, when the Flemings weie captured out- 
side the town” — which year also Jocelin be- 
came a monk— to the 3 ear 1202 When J ocelm 
deals with public eveuts m this chiomclc, 
they are chiefly such as had some connection 
with the abbey of which he was a member 
Jocehn’s chronicle has been edited by Mr J 
G Eokewode for the Camden Society (1840), 
and forms the text of Carlyle’s Fast and 
Fi esent 

John, King [h Dec 24, 1166, s April 8 , 
1199, d Oct 19, 1216), was the youngest 
son of Hemy II and Eleanor of Aqui- 
tame He was Henry’s fa\omite son, and 
destmed to receive as his shaie of his 
Ethel’s empire the lordship of Ireland 
But his petulant and arrogant behaviour 
to the Insh chiefs when, in 1185, he 
was sent on a visit to Ii eland, cofhpehed 
Henry to gi\e up this scheme Before long 
John joined his bi other Richard m his last 
revolt against his father, nnder circumstances 
of pecnhar treacher 3 Hem 3 ’s schemes to 
win for John a rich marriage had pio\ed no 
less unsuccessful than his lush plan But 
soon after Richaid I ’s accession, John’s mar- 
riage with the heiress of the great Gloucester 
earldom gave him revenue and position 
During Richard’s absence on crusade, John 
joined the popular movement for deposing 
Longchamp, the foreign justiciar, and, in 
close alliance with Philip of France, rose in 
revolt on the news of Richard’s captivity 
But the administrative system was too strong 
to be shaken h} John’s turbulence The 
nsmg was suppressed, and its author ver 3 
lenientl 3 treated h 3 his brother, who did his 
best to secuie his succession in preference to 
the heir of his elder brother, Geofire 3 ’’ In 
1199 John became king His reign maiks the 
collapse of the great power -which Henry II 
had founded hut also shows the begin- 
mng of the national English state which 
emerged fiom its rums The loss of Nor- 
maud 3 , the quarrel with Innocent III , and 
the struggle with the baronage which pro- 
duced Magna Oa<i ta, are the great events of 
his reign Philip Augustus promptly de- 
serted his old friend when he became kmg, 
and posed as the champion of Arthur of 
Britann-v , whom John was generallj heheved 
to ha\ e murdered, and as protector of 
the injured Count of La Marche, whose be- 
trothed wife, Isabella of Angouleme, John had 
recently mairied, havmg divorced his first 
wife After a solemn &*ial, John was aa- 
judged to have forfeited his Fiench fiefs In 
1204 Phihp conquered Normandy, John 
making httle or no attempt to protect his 
dominions Anjou Marne, and the greater 
art of the southern fiefs which Eleanor had 
rought to Henr 3 ^ II > were speedily annexed 
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also Not until it was too late did John 
make a vigorous effort to regain them By 
that time other difficulties prevented his 
attempts being successful The i^chhishop 
of Canterbury, Hubert Walter, had been a 
great influence for good on John His death, 
in 1205, was thus a great loss m itseK But 
the quarrel of the lang and the Canterbury 
monks, and the imposition of a papal nommee 
whom neither would accept, led to John’s 
famous contest with Innocent III , the inter- 
dict of 1208 , the deposition of 1211, and the 
abject submission of the king when Phihp, 
as executor of the papal decrees, was prepar- 
ing to invade England He surrendered his 
kingdom to Pandulf, the papal representa- 
tive, and consented to receiv e it back as a fief 
of the papacy Henceforth J ohn was Inno- 
cent’s ally, but his innumerable tyrannies had 
raised up enemies in the nation against which 
papal support was ot little value The death 
of the faithful justiciar, Fitz-Peter, in 1213, 
broke ^ip the civil admimstration The last 
check on John s tyranny was now remov ed 
but with unwonted energy he planned a great 
expedition for the recovery of Poitou, in con- 
junction with an alliane^ with the prmces of 
Lower Geimany, who supported his nephew, 
Otto IV , against Philip The defeat of Otto at 
Bouvines, and the want of co-operation of the 
Poitevms, made both schemes abortive The 
refusal of the northern barons of England to 
serve abroad began the senes of events which 
led to the Great Charter The papal arch- 
bishop, Langton, took up an unexpectedly 
patriotic attitude He held up the charter of 
Henry I to the barons as a good basis for 
their demands A great meeting of the nobles 
at Bury St Edmunds declared itself against 
the king The clergy, the Londoners, the 
ministeiial prelates, m turn deserted John 
Abandoned by all but hirelings and foreigners, 
he was constrained, in 1216 (June 16), to 
sign Magna Catta But the support of 
Innocent III could stiU be rehed upon 
Langton was summoned to Eome The Pope 
annulled the charter John, with his merce- 
naries, spread desolation throughout the 
country Nothing was left for the barons 
but to appeal to Philip of France In 1216, 
the landing of Louis, the French Kmg’s son, 
with a French armyi", reduced John to despair 
His death at Newark (Oct 19, 1216) onlv 
prevented his deposition 

John was one of the worst of English 
kings, tyrannical, treacherous, petulant, pas- 
sionate, mfamous m all his private relations, 
careless of all his pubhc duties But he was of 
no mean ability , and had he possessed more 
persistent energy and stability of purpose, he 
might have reigned as successfully as his 
father As it was, he failed in everything he 
undertook The system of government which 
Henry II had established had survived the 
neglect of Richard, but broke up under the 
active tyranny of John Yet ns dissolution 


left the nation free to work out its own de- 
velopment The loss of Normandy made the 
baronage finally English It was no small 
benefit to the nation that John’s tyranny 
compelled barons and people, and, despite the 
Pope, the better elements in the Church, to 
make common cause against John Magna 
Cmta was the result of the fust corporate 
action of the English nation, and the founda- 
tion of the mediaeval constitution Even the 
submission to Rome helped on in the next 
generation the national reaction which John’s 
reign had done so much to stimulate 

Matthew Pans Hxsf Angl Pauli JEnglischc 
Geschichte Stubbs Const Eist Pearson 
Hist of Eng Lingard [TFT] 

John, 9th Lord of the Isles, and llth 
Earl of Ross {d 1498), aided James II at the 
siege of Roxburgh (1460;, for which service 
he was appointed a Warden of the Marches 
In 1462, however, he entered into a treaty 
with Edward IV , which, becommg known 
some years later, led to the forfeiture of his 
earldom of Ross But John was too powerful 
to be ofiended, and, m 1476, was created a 
peer as John de Isla, Lord of the Isles, by 
way*" of conciliation 

Johnston, Archibald, or Warristox 
{d 1661), was a leader of the Covenanters, 
whose demands he is said to have formulated 
He was one of the Commissioners at the 
Peace of Berwick (1639), and at the Treaty 
of Ripon (1640) The following year he 
became a Lord of Session, and is credited 
with having suggested the Acts of Classes in 
1649 Havung acted as chairman of Crom- 
well’s Committee of Public Safety, he was 
condemned, in 1661, and executed at Edin- 
burgh 

Judge [Justice ] 

Judith, daughter of Charles the Bold, 
Kmg of France, m 856 was married to 
King Ethelwulf She is said to have sat by 
her husband’s side on the roy al throne, but 
this apparently means nothing more than 
that she was recogmsed as queen, a title 
which had belonged to no wife of a West- 
Saxon king since the days of Edburga 
After EthelwuH’s death, she married her 
stepson Ethelbald (858), and on his decease, 
in 860, she went back to her father’s court, 
and subsequently took for her third husband 
Baldwin (Iron- Arm), first Count of Flanders 

Juiuieges, Robert op. Archbishop of 
Canterbury (1060 — 52), was a Norman 
who came over to England m the tra:^ 
of Edward the Confessor He was made 
Bishop of London in 1044, and at once 
came forward as the leader of the French 
party His influence over the kmg was very 
great ‘*So high did he stand m the king’s 
estimation, that if he had said a black crow 
was a white one, the kmg would sooner have 
beheved the bishop’s word than his own ej es ” 
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And tins influence was exerted to fill ever> 
office with hTormans, and destroy the national 
party of which Godwin was the head The 
success of Eoheit’s scheme was seen in 1050, 
when Edward appointed him archbishop, in 
opposition to the Chapter of Canterbury, who 
had elected one of their own number, EHnc, 
to the post The triumph of the Normans 
seemed secured in 1051 b;^ the banishment of 
Godwin and his sons but m the next year 
they returned, were received with the greatest 
enthusiasm, and for the time destroyed the 
mfluence of their rival Ajrchbishop Robeit 
was one of the first to flee before the storm, 
and, in company with the Bishop of Dor- 
chester, he made his way in a crazy fishmg- 
boat to Normandy The Witenagemot, 
which met almost immediately, deprived 
Robert of his archbishopric, and outlawed 
him, and the interposition of the Pope in his 
favour was disregarded He had to retire to 
the monastery of Jumieges, where he remamed 
till his death 

Anglo Saxor Chi on Preeman Noi man Con 
quest vol iL 

Jximibgfes, William op (5 ei 7 ca 1020), 
was a Norman monk, who compiled a 
Latm history of the Dukes of Normandy 
horn EoHo to the year 1071 His work 
has been greatly interpolated by later 
writers , but for the Conquest, and the early 
ears of Wilham I ’s reign, Wilham of 
umieges is a fairly good authority The 
earher part of this writer’s work is an abridg- 
ment of Dado of St Quentin Only the first 
seven books can be looked upon as belongmg to 
Wilham , the eighth, and many interpolations 
on the previous books, being due to Robert de 
Monte The narrative of W lUiam of J umieges 
forms the ground- work of Wace’s Xe Eoman 
de Xou 

This author has been printed in Duchesne s 
8cn%itores Normanue and in Migne’s Pati ologics 
Cm sus Comjgletus vol cxhx. 

Jung Bahadur, Sir (d 1877), the chief 
mmister, and virtual ruler, of Nepaul, brought 
A large contingent to the help of the Eughah 
m the rebeUion of 1857, and assisted at the 
siege of Delhi (1858) Jung Bahadur had, in 
earher years, assisted m the murder of Mala- 
bar Smgh (184 d), the chief minister of 
Nepaul, and after this became one of the 
principal governors of the country His 
previous conduct seems to have been to some 
extent dictated by a wish to serve the Queen 
of Nepaul, hut when ordered by her to destroy 
the heir-apparent and his brother, Jung 
Bahadur refused to obey, and before long 
succeeded m appomtmg him as ruler of 
Nepaul m the room of the Maharajah (1847) 
A few years later (1850) Jung Bahadur paid 
a visit to England 

Junius, The Letters op The first letter 
bearing the signature of Jumus made its 
appearance in the Fublte Advef tiser for Nov 


21, 1768 But we have the author’s own 
assuiance that he had been wntmg under dif- 
ferent names for at least two y ears previously 
It was not, however, till Jan 21, 1769, 
that the regular series of political attacks 
under the title of Junius commenced with 
an assault on the characters of the Duke of 
Grafton and Lord North, in a letter addressed 
to the former of these two nobles With 
reference to the duke we are told that the 
finances of a nation sinking under its debts 
ha\e been committed to a young nobleman 
already rumed by play , ” while Lord North 
IS characterised ^Sf“an object of derision to 
his enemies, aild of melancholy pity to his 
friends ” The vacillation and mconsistency 
of the government aie pointed out, and hardly 
any name mentioned escapes irony or abuse 
excepting that of Mr Grenville The mili- 
tary part of this attack drew out a reply from 
bir WiUiam Draper, in which he called upon 
Junius to ask pardon of “ Lord Granby and the 
whole kingdom for his abominable scaadal ” 
Letter followed letter between the two com 
batants, till on March 18 Jumus once more 
turned his batteries directly against the 
Duke of Grafton for havmg pardoned a cer- 
tam Edward MacQuirk, who had been found 
guilty of murder This question is made the 
pi elude to a fierce condemnation of the Duke’s 
whole conduct as legards the Wilkes and 
Luttrell question, his private morals and his 
political capacity The Prime Minister is 
told, * There is something which distinguishes 
you not only from all other ministers hut 
from all other men It is not that y ou do 
wrong by design, but that you should never 
do right hv mistake ” By the end of May 
the Duke of Bedford is incidentally brought 
upon the scene to share in the Prime Mimster’s 
abuse, and towards the end of July Black- 
stone is directly attacked for his reflections 
on Grenville Towards the middle of Sep- 
tember J unius addressed his fibrst letter to the 
Duke of Bedford, the inheritor of a name 
“ glorious till it was yours ” and once moie 
Sir W Draper came foiward for the defence 
OnDecu 19, 1769, appeared the famous letter 
to the kmg, for which the printers and pub- 
hshers were tried (1770), on which occasion 
the jury brought in a verdict of “ Gmlty of 
puhhshing only” The conduct of Loid 
Mansfield on this occasion laid him open to 
the attacks of the anonyrmous writer In- 
deed, in the first letter to this great lawyer 
(Nov, 1770), Junius attacks him with pecuhar 
bitterness **no learned man, even among 
your own tribe, thinks you qualified to pre- 
side in a couit of Common Law ” In the 
preceding August (1770) Jumus had had 
puhhshed his first letter to Lord North, 
and there reproached this statesman for 
appointing Colonel Luttrell Adjutant-General 
of the army m Ii eland With the opening 
of 1771 foreign politics attracted the pen of 
Jumus, but by the middle of the j ear he had 
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once more directed his attention to the Duke 
of Grrafton, who, says the authoi, “is the 
pillow upon which I am determined to rest 
all my resentments ” Then followed the 
discussion with Me Horne (July to Aug, 
1771) Later in the same year Lord Mans- 
field IS again attacked for havmg hailed 
John Eyre, a Scotchman, and on Jan 21, 
1772, Jumus’s last letter appeared in proof of 
his assertion that on this occasion Lord Mans 
field had done “ that which hy law he was 
not warranted to do The same paper con- 
tained Junius’s appeal to Lord Camden, “m 
the name of the Enghsh nation to stand forth 
m defence of the laws of his country,” lest it 
“ should he said that for some months past he 
had kept too much company with the Duke 
of Grafton ” This letter wmds up with the 
words “I do not scruple to affirm that m 
judgment he (Lord Mansfield) is the 
very worst and most dangerous man in the 
kingd'^m Thus far I have done my duty in 
endeavouring to hnng him to pumshment 
But mme is an inferior ministerial office m 
the temple of justice I have hound the vic- 
tim and dragged him to the altar ” 

The question of the authorship of these 
letters is one which has severely taxed the 
critical ingenuity of the last hundred years 
Hardly a smgle prominent statesman of the 
time who was not himself directly attacked hy 
Junius, has wanted champions to assert his 
claim to their production Lord George 
Sackville, Barre, Grattan, Burke, Lord 
Loughborough, Gihhon, Lord Chatham, and 
William Mason, Lord Temple, and many 
others, ha*ve all had their supporters, 
hut none of their pretensions can he con- 
sidered as valid The weight of inferential 
evidence seems to point towards Sir Phihp 
Francis, and it is certain that he was not un- 
willing to he considered as Junius, though he 
ne'ver admitted the claim in words The 
test of handwriting seems to tend in the same 
direction But, if he he the author, it must 
he allowed that however much this distinction 
may add to his intellectual, it takes awaj^ 
from his moral character for he seems to 
ha-v e been receivmg favours from and hving 
on intimate terms with many of those whom 
he assailed most fiercely The most, how- 
ever, that can he said in favour of the view 
that he was the writer is that he is the least 
unlikely of the most prominent candidates 
JuUius s Lette<i a have been, frequently repuh 
lished For tbe controversy on their author 
ship see Macaulay JBaaay on Wan m Hastings 
Stanhope Hist of Eng vol v appendix 
Britton Junius Elucndoied Pilke Papeis of a 
Critic Lecty Hist of Eng d/ui vug the Eighteenth 
Cenfm v, xii W Massey, Hist of Geo III , 
vol 1 

Jury, The, m modem English juridical 
usage, IS a hod;^ of laymen, generally twelve 
m number, chosen hy lot to ascertain, with the 
assistance and guidance of the judge, questions 
of fact only, proved before them by evidence 


They are hound hy oath (hence their name) 
to discharge their duties properly Unanimity 
IS generally required of them Juries are used 
both in criminal and civil cases In the 
former the Grand Jwy presents offenders 
against whom there is a prima facie case, to 
he tned before the judge and the Petty Jmy 
In the latter a dis&iction is drawn between 
the Special Jury and the Common Jmy^ the 
property qualification of the special juror 
being higher There is also a Coronei ’s Jmy, 
on whose finding persons may he brought to 
tnal at the assizes 

Of the ongm of juries every conceivable 
theory has been held It was once almost an 
article of constitutional faith that the> were m 
vented hy King Alfred, Welsh antiquaries add 
mg at the suggestion of Asser, who had expe- 
rienced the benefits of the system m Wales 
Many have stoutly maintamed the exclu- 
sively Enghsh ongm of this typical Enghsh 
mstitution Horthem archaeologists have 
aigued that it was brought ready-made hy 
the Danes to England, others that it came 
over with Wilham the Conqueror The 
Canon law, the Boman law, the customs of 
the earl} Slavs copied hy their Saxon neigh- 
bours, have also had the jury fathered upon 
them Even wilder is the h}^othesis of then 
Eastern ongm and introduction into Europe 
hy the Crusaders The truth seems to he that 
the jury is a speciahsed development un^ei 
ffivourahle conditions of a tendency common to 
all the Teutomo peoples, if not to many other 
Aryan tnhes as well In its modem form it 
is hardly older than the reign of Henry II , 
and m many important features not so 
old as that But m its broader aspect the 
jury simply cames on the popular judicial 
courts of the old German polity It is the 
latest survival of the time when the law 
courts were the courts of the people, when 
the mass of the suitors were judges, witnesses, 
and jurors m one It is in this sense only 
that the twelve assessors of the presiding 
officer m the shire and hundred-moot (the 
rachimlurgi, or scahim, of the Franks), or the 
twelve compurgators whose testimony, added 
to that of their piincipal, was regarded as 
conclusive, or the sworn witnesses who repre- 
sented, as it were, common fame, can he 
regarded as progenitors of the jury system 
m strictness they were not They shared 
with the jury a common representative cha- 
racter Like them they were hound hy oath, 
and were commonly of the sacred number of 
twelve But the specific function of judging 
on matters of fact was not yet differentiated 
from the other elements of judicial proceed- 
ings Only in one of the laws of Ethelred II 
— ^which refeis to a committee of twelve 
thegns m the shire-moot, who take oath to 
accuse no man falsely—do we find an} real 
analogy to the later jury, and this remark- 
able anticipation of the “jury of present- 
ment” stands so much hy itself that it is 



unsaie to generalise from such, scanty data 
Thus we can find no real juries among the 
Enghsh before the Conquest StiU less can 
the analogous Kamd of Sweden, or the other 
Scandma^uan tribunals of the same sort, be 
regarded as parents of an institution which 
has only collateral aflfinitj to them But 
soon after the Norman Conquest, the system 
of inquest by sworn recognitors, representa- 
tive of the popular courts, was introduced 
into England b^^^ the invaders This system 
may have been borrowed from the Theo- 
dosian Code by the Carohngian emperors 
The Bhankish Capitularies contam numerous 
instructions to the royal Missi to inquire 
into various fiscal and judicial rights of 
the crown, by the oath of the trustworthy 
men of the neighbourhood, whose evidence 
was regarded as the embodiment of the 
witness of the community, which m early 
times was the ultimate evidence of rights 
This system survived the fall of the Carohngs, 
and was still frequently used, both in France 
generally and Normandy in particular, at the 
&me of the Conquest There was every 
reason why WiUiam I and his mimsters 
should introduce this practice mto England 
Anxious to rule accordmg to ancient prece- 
dent, and Ignorant of the old customs of the 
country, these Inqmsitiones were of umque 
value in giving them trustworthy mf ormation 
The immense mass of antiquanan knowledge 
collected m the Domesday Survey was obtained 
by inquests of the royal officials before repre- 
sentatives of the popular courts It was a 
slight step in advance to allow the means so 
useful in ascertaming the rights of the crown 
to be employed m ascertaining the rights of the 
subject Both for roj al and private purposes, 
mostly for fiscal, but also for judicial objects, 
Henry I developed the sj stem still further 
But It was Henry II who gave to the system 
a political and judicial importance it never had 
before He made it part of the ordinary 
judicial machinery He apphed it to all sorts 
of civil and criminal smts So far as great 
institutions can be the work of mdividuals, 
he is the founder of the Enghsh system of 
trial by jury 

The Conquest had made tnal by battle the 
ordinary means of settling disputes about 
freeholds Henry II , lu the Grreat Assize, 
gave suitors, as an alternative, the uSe of the 
inquest A jury of twelve kmghts of the 
county, chosen by four koights electors, were 
summoned by the sheriff to appear before the 
kmg or his judges to give evidence Again, 
the Constitutions of Clarendon enjoined cases 
of dispute as to lay or clencal tenure to be 
settled by the recognition by twelve sworn men , 
and the three assizes of Mort d Anoester, Novel 
Disseisin, and Darrein Presentment, were 
accomplished by the same means In cnimnal 
cases, the precedents of the law of Ethehed, 
of the juratores of the shire mentioned m 
Henry I ’s Pipe RoH, and of the criminal jury 


of the sixth article of the Constitutions of 
Clarendon, were developed mto the system of 
trial prescribed by the assizes of Clarendon 
and Northampton By the former measure, 
inquiry was ordered to be made through every 
shire and hundred by twelve lawful men of 
each hundred, and four of each township, 
upon oath, for all suspected criminals When 
the ro'val justices came round on then; joui- 
neys, the above mentioned jury was to present 
the suspected offenders to them m the county 
court, where they were to be tried by the 
ordeal But the development of juridical 
science led, first, to the mimmismg of the 
ordeal, so that the presentment became the 
important thing, and, next, to its abolition 
by the Lateran Council of 121o Even 
before this, an alternative to the ordeal was 
sometimes found in a second jury, empanelled 
to mvestigate further the truth of the pre 
sentment After 1215 this became the 

universal method of procedure Hhe^Grand 
Jury presented cnmmals The trial, strictly 
apeakmg, was before the Tetty Jwy, as this 
second jury was soon called This is still 
the case, though the establishment of 

elaborate magisterial mvestigations has 

tended to reverse the origmal importance of 
the two bodies 

Junes thus estabhshed were almost peculiar 
to England The Frankish mquest was 
never developed to further consequences in its 
own home The imperfect juries of the 
medisaval Continent were almost entirely the 
result of the reflex action of the English juries 
The modem Contmental jury is avowedlj 
borrowed Thus, Professor Freeman can 

claim with reason that the jury is a native 
English growth, despite its fihal relation to 
the Frankish mquest 

The Junes of the thirteenth century differed 
m many important respects from modem 
Junes They were still largely witnesses 
The jury of the Grand Assize, for example, 
were chosen from those practically cognisant 
of the facts of the particular case Even 
when it was found impossible to summon 
only witnesses as jurors, it was long before 
the advancement of juridical science hmited 
their functions to deciding on evidence laid 
before them It was long before the jury 
was free from judicial censure if their verdict 
was disliked by the judge Not before the 
Revolution of 1688 could the jury in a 
pohtical case be said to have acquired full 
freedom Not before Fox’s Libel Act did 
they acquire real power of deciding on the 
whole facts of one important branch of trials 

The pohtical importance of trial by jury is 
very considerable in Enghsh history Though 
a mere administrative expedient m its ongin, 
the fact that the county jury was a system- 
atic representation of the shire community, se- 
lected to treat with the king or his represent 
ative, was a step of the greatest importance 
in the development of our representative 
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institutions [Parliament ] The great prin- 
ciple of trial by peers was embodied in 
Magna Carta, and, before long, the 3 nry 
system came to be regarded as the greatest 
safeguard against arbitral y imprisonment, and 
the greatest guarantee of a fair trial, and of 
the personal liberty of the subject A venal 
or time-serving judge — dependent for his 
position on royal favour — could only be 
checked by some such means In political 
tnals, even of the last centur j. , without trial 
by jur;^ it would have fared badly with an 
enemy of the government Even now that 
the impartiality of the Judges is thoroughl;^ 
estabhshed, the jury system, though shorn of 
its original importance, and hmited in its 
operation by the tendencies of legal refoim, stdl 
keeps its own function in our judicial system 
Stubbs Const JETtst Freeman Norman Con 
guest vol V Palgrave JSnglisJi Commonnealih 
The subject is treated more fully m Forsyth 
Hist of 1 1 lal hy Jui y and Biener Das JEnglische 
ueschno'inenge^icht Dr H Brunner in his 
treatise Ueher die Bntstehung dei Schnuroerichte 
gives a very full and complete view of the sub- 
ject, and demonstiates very clearly the relation 
of the jury to the Frankish, Inguisitio 

[T F T] 

Justice, or Judge In the old Enghsh 
popular courts, the whole bod> of suitors 
acted as judges The sheriff, or hundreds- 
ealdor, was simply their chairman, or mode- 
rator , and the judicial committee of twelve 
thegns were the assessors of the sheriff The 
feudal jurisdiction of the landnca, the supreme 
jurisdiction of the king, invested lords of 
soken and monarchs with some of the attri- 
butes of the later judge But the real differ- 
entiation of the office of judge took place 
subsequently to the Norman Conquest, and 
was due to the development of the study of 
jurisprudence, the increasing specialisation of 
the whole system of government, the organi- 
sation on an extended basis of the royal 
jurisdiction, and its connection with the head- 
less populai judicature, through the jurv, by 
the Norman and Angevm kings These cir- 
cumstances necessitated the employment of a 
large judicial staff, which, if not strictly con- 
fined, after the precedents of later times, to 
its juridical business, and if equally em- 
ployed by the kmg on fiscal and admimstra- 
tive duties, was sufficiently occupied with 
legal work to obtam from it its most com- 
mon appellation During the eleventh cen 
tury, the word fustitia began to be used in 
a sense which included the persons charged 
with the admimstration of the law, as well as 
to indicate the abstract principles on which 
the law was based The justice, or judge, 
received his name from the justice which he 
declared The so called Laws of Edward the 
Confessor speak of the sheriffs as justices, 
John of Salisbury gives them the same title, and 
the Assize of Clarendon couples them with the 
justices m the stricter sense But it is pos- 
sible that this title belonged specially to the 


shenffs as transacting special business under 
the kmg’s writ In Henry I ’s Charter and 
Laws, and in some other instances, the term 
seems to mclude all landlords possessing 
courts of their own, or all suitors qualified 
to act as judices in the shne moot But 
the title became gradually further limited, 
until it was ultimately used to indicate (1) the 
president, or chief officer of the Curia Begis, 
(2) all the members of the same court 

The chief minister of the Norman and An- 
gevm kings was styled the justitia, or some- 
times the justiha? tits, or capitahs, or sunimm 
justitia His office, obscure in origin, and 
perhaps developed from the Norman sene- 
schalship through the regents of William I , 
during his absences on the Continent, ac 
quired great importance under Eanulf Flam 
bard, who assumed the name, if not the fune 
tions, of the later justiciar Under Roger, 
Bishop of Salisbuiy, the great mmister of 
Henry I , and the practical founder of his 
administrative system, both the name and 
functions of the office became more stnctlv 
defined Until the middle of the reign of 
Henry III , a long and scarcely mterrupted 
series of chief justiciars acted as permanent 
pnme ministers, as representatives of the 
monarch m all relations of state, as regents 
durmg the king s absence, as royal deputies 
even in his presence, as presidents of the 
judicial system which centred m the Curia 
Regis, and as presidents of the fiscal system 
which centred in the exchequer A similar 
need produced analogous offices m half the 
kingdoms of Europe In Aragon and Naples 
the correspondence extended even to the name 
of Justitia So long as the feudal spirit re 
mamed strong, the holders of the office were 
bishops, unable to found a legal family , but the 
triumph oi Henry II over the feudal sepa 
ratists rendered it safe to appoint baromal 
justiciars The development of the power of 
the chancellor, the break-up of the bureau- 
cratic sjstem of the Angevins and the de 
velopment of a eonstitution m which a per- 
manent pnme mmister found no place, led to 
a gradual change in the functions of the 
justiciar during the thirteenth century His 
political functions graduallv disappeared, 
while the mcreasmg specialisation of our legal 
sy stem gave to his functions as president of 
the chief court of justice a new importance 
Hubert de Burgh was the last great pohtical 
justiciar Has successor, Stephen Segrave, 
was simply a good lawver He began the 
process of change which was complete before 
the end of the century The Capitalis Jus- 
titia of Henry II becomes the Lord Chief 
Justice of Edward I 

The title of justice was, however, never 
con&ied to the justiciar Even dunng the 
administration of Roger of Salisbury, the 
title is frequently conferred on other members 
of the Curia Regis In the Jhalogits de Sc(re- 
cano it IS their official designation, although 
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the same mdaviduals sat m the Excjhequer 
with the title of harons Henry n made his 
grandfather^s system of judicial visitations a 
permanent part of the legal system of the 
country As representatives of the sovereign, 
the Justices of the Cuiia Eegis systematically 
perambulated the country and tned the of- 
fenders presented to them by the grand 
juries elected by the shire-moot, held in 
qmnes into freehold suits under the Grand 
Assize, transacted proceedings undei the three 
assizes of Mort D ’Ancestor, Darrem Present- 
ment, and Novel Disseisin, besides acting as 
fiscal and executive officers of the crown 
But the judicial aspect of the justice gradu- 
ally became more important In 1178 the 
Court of Kmg’s Bench was cut off from the 
Cuna Eegis in its larger aspect, and the 
clause of Magna Carta that Common Pleas 
should no longer follow the crown, but be 
held in some fixed place, led to the further 
differentiation of the Court of Common Pleas, 
which sat constantly at Westminster, from 
the Court of King’s Bench, now entirely de- 
voted to judicial business Meanwhile the 
old financial system which had centred m the 
Exchequer became obsolete, and the Barons 
of the Exchequer, deprived of most of their 
fiscal business, became almost as much 
simple judges as the justices of the King’s 
Bench or Common Pleas The process 
of differentiation had already gone so far 
that each of the three courts had a separ- 
ate staff of officials As has been shown, 
the Justiciar became Chief Justice, and, as he 
retained a special relation to the Kmg’s 
Bench, a similar official of less dignity pre 
sided over the Common Pleas Meanwhile 
Edward I defined and completed what 
Henry II had established The Justices 
Itinerant of Henry IL became the Justices 
of Assize of Edward I The various com- 
missions under which the> sat at West 
minster or went on circuits, were systematised 
and enlarged Instead of the separate Iters 
for different purposes, the justices were sent 
out at regular intervals on a fivefold mission 
— ^as Justices of the Peace, of Oyer and Ter- 
miner, of Gaol Dehvery, of Assize, and of 
Nisi Pnus Their functions and positions 
were hardly changed until recent legislation 
consolidated the three courts, and super 
seded by justices the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer The title of Justice is given by 
recent Tudicature Acts to aU judges of the 
Supreme Court In the High Court of Jus 
tice, into which the three olu courts have 
been merged, they are caUed Mr Justice, and 
their head is the Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, the titles of Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas and Lord Chief Baron havmg been abo- 
lished In the Court of Appeal the judges 
are styled Lord Justice The title of Lord 
Justice had in previous times been often given 
persons mvested with extraordinary ju- 
ftmal commissions, such as, for example, the 


government of Ireland durmg the absence or 
vacancy of the Lord Lieutenant, or the com- 
missions of regency that sometimes governed 
the country durmg the absences of Wil- 
liam III , and the Hanoverian monarchs on the 
Contment Besides the justices of the Eng 
hsh courts, there were special justices for 
Durham, Chester, the Isle of Ely, and similar 
Palatme jurisdictions 

In a lower sphere the title of justice has 
long been given to the infeiioi ma^strates of 
the first instance The “ custodes pacis,” or 

conservatores pacis,” which it became usual 
for the king to nonffia^e during the thirteenth 
century {eg , Henry III ’s wiit in 1233, and 
Edward I ’s statute of Winchester), received, 
by an Act of Edward III , both power to tiy 
felonies, and the more honourable designation 
of Justice of the Peace “ The whole Chris- 
tian world hath not the hke office as justice 
of the peace, if duly executed,” was the 
opimon of Lord Coke, and despite the^ ob- 
vious objections to lay tribunals, drawn 
from a limited class, the sy stem still remains, 
except in a few populous places wheie stipen- 
diary magistrates with legal training ha\e 
been appointed The Justices of the Peace 
are appointed by a special commission under 
the great seal to keep the peace within the 
limits of the county m which they are ap 
pointed to act The property qualification 
for the office is £100 a year in land They 
exercise jurisdiction either individually, or 
m petty sessions of the justices of a hunted 
district, or m quarter sessions of the justices 
of the whole county^ The latter body still 
combmes with its judicial work admlnlstratl^ e 
and fiscal business in a way that recalls the 
justices of the reign of Henry I 

Stubbs CoTist Hi<ft Gneist VemaltungsiiecUt 
Campbell Jjive&ofthe Ch^ef Juntices Foss Judges 
of Eng Reeve Eis* of English Law Stephen 
Mist of Crmtnal Law Haydn s Bool of Diqniius 
gives a list of the Chief J ustices Bum s Justice 
oj the Peace is an authoritative manual on the 
many functions of that office [T E T ] 

Justus, Archbishop of Canterbury (624 — 
627), was one of the monks who were sent by 
Gregory, in 601, to jom the mission at Oantei- 
bury in 604 he was made Bishop of Eo- 
chester On the death of Ethelbert, fearing 
persecution, he fl.ed to France, but soon re- 
turned and resumed the charge of his see 
In 624, he became Archbishop of Canteibury 
in succession to Mellitus The great event of 
his short occupancy of this see was the exten- 
sion of the Kentish mission to Northumbria 
Bede, Ecclesiastical Hist 

Jutes, The There are three questions 
of mterest connected with this tribe, which 
IS. generally considered to have been the 
first people of Teutonic blood to settle in 
Bntam after the withdrawal of the Eoman 
legions, viz , the date of their amval, the 
place of their origin, and the place of their 
settlement The y ear most usually assigned 
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as that m which they came to our shores is 
the one gn en by the Anglo-Saxon chronicler 
and Florence o± Worcester (449 — 450) , both 
of these authorities probably basing their 
computation upon the words of Bede, Hist 
JEceles , i 16 According to G-ildas, this 
event must have happened after -®tius had 
been consul for the thud time, that is, after 
446 and Nennius, too, in a very corrupt 
passage, seems to imply that it took place in 
449 But, while acceptmg this date, we 
must not forget that there are grounds for 
assigning the first landing of the Teutomc 
tnbes to a period muck nearer the commence- 
ment of the century The next question that 
arises is, as to the original seat and the race of 
these Jutish in\adeis And heie it is note 
worth} that neither Gildas nor Nennius seems 
to know them as Jutes , with the former they 
are Saxons,” with the latter “ exiles fiom 
Germany ” and “ Saxons ” Bede appears to 
speak of them vaguely as being of “ the race 
of the Angles or Saxons,” then as Saxons,” 
and lastly as ‘‘Jutes ” He also tells us that 
these Jutes origmally came from the north of 
that “country which is called Anjulus, and 
which IS said to have remained unoccupied 
from that time to our day” This passage 
has generally been interpreted as locating 
the Jutes in Jutland, which may still preserve 
the old root m its modem name Lastly, we 
have to consider the area of the Jutish settle- 
ments in Britain This we are enabled to do 
by the aid of Bede, who speaks of their havmg 
occupied Kent, the Isle of Wight, and a part 
of the West Saxon mainland opposite To 
this statement we may add Nenmus’s declara- 
tion that Hengest’s son and nephew, Octha 
and XJnsa, held much territory beyond the 
Frisian Sei up to the borders of the Piets 
This legend may perhaps point to a Jutish 
colomsation of some pait of S or S W Scot 
land [The history of the conquest of Kent 
will be found under the articles Hengest, 
Hoesa, English Oonguest, and Kent ] 

Oildas Hisfona, 23 Nennius, la JBnto 
KLvM 31 86 38 &c Bede ifistoi ^a Scclesiasttodt 
1 15 , B Guest Ongines Celtioa n 166 &c 
[TAA] 

Jtixon, William (b 1582, d 1663), 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was bom at 
Chichester, and educated at Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School and St John’s College, Oxford 
He succeeded Laud, in 1621, as Master of 
St John’s In 1632 he became also, by 
Laud’s recommendation, Clerk of the King’s 
Closet, and, in the following year, Dean 
of the Chapel Royal, Bishop of Hereford, 
and by his translation before being con- 
secrated to the former see, Bishop of London 
By the same influence he was appointed, in 
1635, Lord High Treasurer, which office he 
held till 1641 When the king soughtadvice 
from sevei'al of the bishops whether to con- 
sent to the bill for Strafford’s attainder or not, 
Juxon honestly advised him that he ought 


not to consent if he were not personally 
satisfied of Strafiord’s guilt Agam, m 1648, 
he advised the kmg on the questions of con 
science which arose with reference to the 
Treaty of Newport, and m the following 
January attended the kmg during his trial 
Durmg the Commonwealth the bi^op lived 
m retirement in Gloucestershire, occupied in 
study and hunting At the Restoration, his 
attendance on the king’s last moments marked 
him out for promotion to the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury (Sept , 1660) But his age and 
his health prevented him from takmg an 
important part either in the Savoy Con- 
feience or in the memorable meeting of Con 
vocation which followed 

Hoot JUves of the Arclibishoj^s of Canter bury, 
2nd senes vol vi 
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Kafidr Wars, The, were frequent be- 
tween the Dutch Boers and the Kaffirs durmg 
the Dutch tenure of the Cape of Good Hope 
After this colon} passed mto the hands of the 
English, these wars occasionally broke out 
with renewed violence In 1811, a re-settle- 
ment of the frontier led to a severe struggle 
between the colonial forces under Colonel 
Graham, and the Kaffirs, who, although they 
at first gamed a victory at the White River, 
were afterwards completely defeated In 
1818 another war bioke out, owmg to the 
arbitrary conduct of Lord Charles Somerset, 
the governor or Cape Colony, who assisted 
one of the chiefs with 3,000 men m a private 
quarrel The result was that the Kaffirs, 
under a chief named Makanna, attacked 
Graham s Town, and were onl} repulsed after 
great slaughter had taken place on both sides 
After some further hostilities in 1829, 10,000 
Kaffirs invaded the colony, m 1835, under a 
chief named Xoco, and de\ astated the eastern 
province The British troops, under Sir 
Benjamm Durban and Sir Harry Smith, sub- 
sequently in\aded Kaffirland, and exacted a 
severe retribution from the aggressors In 
consequence of this collision, it was found 
necessary to reveise the policy of repression 
and extermmation which had hitherto been 
employed In 1846, however, another war 
broke out, owmg to the violation of the 
treaty on the part of the British , an mvasion 
of Kaffirland followed, and much blood was 
shed on both sides In 1861-2 there was a 
further renewal of hostilities, owing chiefly 
to the conduct of the Dutch Boers, whose 
treatment of the natives has always been suen 
as to cause them to look with suspicion and 
hatred upon all white men A year or two i^ter 
British Kafifrana was made a ciown colony, and 
m 1865 was incorporated with Cape Colony 
Kalpy* The Siege op occurred 

during the Indian Mutmy On May 19,4 
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1868, Sir Hugh Eose laid siege to the 
town of Kalp> fiom the north On the 20th 
the rebel army made a spirited sallj, but 
were driven back On the 22nd, being be 
tween a double fire, they again attacked Sir 
Hugh’s force, and were only beaten back 
after an obstinate combat, suffering very 
heavily under the charges of cavalry and the 
guns of the horse artillery All that night 
Kalpy was cannonaded, and in the morning 
of the 23rd, Sir Hugh Eose’s troops advanced 
to assault the town in two columns But 
they encountered no resistance, for the enemy 
had fled, and the whole rebel arsenal, mclud- 
ing fifty guns, fell into the hands of the 
English 

Mallesou, Indzan Mutiny Annual Begister, 

1858 

Salunga, The Siege op (Oct, 1814) 
On the bieaking out of the Goorkha War, 
in 1814, General Gillespie advanced into the 
Bhoon vallev, and coming upon the fortified 
position of Kalunga, summoned the Goorkha 
chief, Bulbuddur Smg, to surrender The 
Goorkha refused, and Gillespie determined to 
carry the fort bj assault His men were 
staggered "by the muiderous fiie diiected on 
them as they advanced up to the wicket, 
when the geneidl, irritated bv the repulse, 
placed himself at the head of three com- 
panies of Europeans, and rushed up to the 
gate, but was shot through the heart as he was 
waving his hat to his men to follow him A 
retreat was immediately sounded, but not 
before twenty officers and 240 men were killed 
and wounded A month was lost in v aitmg 
for heavy ordnance fiom Delhi On Nov 27 
the breach was reported practicable, and a 
second unsuccessful assault was made, with a 
loss of 680 men m killed and wounded The 
mortars were now brought mto play, and, 
after three days’ incessant shelling, the Goor- 
khas sallied forth and escaped [Goorkha 
War] 

Kandy Wars, The Whilst Ceylon 
was under the rule of the Portuguese and 
Dutch, the Kandyan territories m the intenoi 
of the island had remained unconq^uered, al- 
though a kmd of desultor} warfaie between 
the natives and the Europeans was kept up 
In 1799 and 1800 Mr North, the governor of 
Ceylon, endeavoured to induce the Kmg of 
Kandy to put himself under British protec- 
tion These negotiations, however, failed, 
and, m 1803, Mr North having received an 
accession of power by the separation of the 
go's eminent of Ceylon from that of Madras, 
at once invaded file Kandyan territories, at 
the head of a force of 3,000 men 

Kars, The Siege op (1855) On the 
breaking out of the Cnmean War, Colonel 
Fenwick Williams w as sent to Asiatic Turkey 
to organise the Turkish army against the 
Eussian in-vaders On the approach of the 
^Eussians under Mouraiieff, he hastened to 


Kars, which he provisioned for four months, 
and prepared to defend to the last Earth- 
works were erected wheiexer they seemed to 
be reqmred Mouravieff arrived before Kars 
m August, with an army of 50,000 men, a 
portion of which was detached to watch 
Erzeroum In order to get rid of as many 
useless mouths as possible, Wilhams directed 
the Bashi-hazouks, or Turkish cavalry, to cut 
their way through the Eussian army, a feat 
which thej performed, though with some loss 
On Sept 29, under the obscurity of the morn- 
ing, the Enssians made a grand attack, but 
were met with such a stubborn resistance that 
the;y were forced to retire, "with a loss of 5, 000 
men Williams did his best while provisions 
lasted There was no hope of relief or assist- 
ance Selim Pasha, who might have come to 
his aid, refused , and Omar Pasha was too far 
offi On Nov 24, therefore, Williams sent 
CaptamTeesdale with a flag of truce to Moura- 
viefl The Eussians displayed great generosity, 
and granted terms which could be accepted 
without loss of honour 

Keane, John, 1st Lord (5 1780, ^ 
1844), entered the armj m 1793, and seived 
m Egypt, the Mediterranean, and Mar- 
tmique, down to the year 1809 Having 
reached the rank of lieut colonel, he com- 
manded a brigade m the third division 
all through the Peninsular War In 1814 he 
was made major-general, and served through 
the American War He passed eight years in 
Jamaica as commander-in chief, from 1823 to 
1830, and for a y ear and a halt of the time he 
administered the cimI government also In 
1833, he went to India as commander-m 
chief at Bombay Fi\e >ears later (1838), 
he recex'^ed orders from the government of 
India to organise and lead a foice intended to 
co-operate with the Scinde army, on the 
north-west frontier, at the breaking out of 
the Afghan War and in December he as- 
sumed the command of the combined forces 
Ghazni was stormed, and the Enghsh troops 
entered Gbazm, and restored Shah Shujah 
to the throne of Afghanistan, while Dost 
Mahommed fled across the Oxus For his 
ser\ ices in this expedition Sii John Keane was 
raised to the peerage (1839) 

Kells, The Council or, was held m 1 152 hy 
Eugenius HI ’s legate. Cardinal Paparo, who 
brought with him the pallia for the Arch- 
bishops of Armagh, Cashel, Dublin, and Tuam 
The influence of St Malachy was prominent 
at this synod, and anticipating the action of 
the synod at Cashel, it condemned the mar- 
riage of the clergy, and perhaps even imposed 
tithes 

Kemble, John Mitchell (3 1807, ^ 
1857), was the son of the celebrated actor 
Charles Kemble He was educated at Tiinity 
College, Cambridge, and aftei wards studied m 
Germany He devoted himself chiefly to the 
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Anglo-Saxon language and antiquities, and 
became one of the j&rst Anglo-Saxon sebolars 
in Europe His first works of importance 
were Codex Diplomaticus Mv% Saxomoi, 6 vols , 
1839 — 48, a valuable collection of the 
charters and other mstruments of the penod 
of Anglo Saxon rule m England , and The 
Saxons tn Jhngland^ 2 vols , 1849, which latter 
IS a most authoritative, learned, and acute ac- 
count of the laws, institutions, and social 
condition of the English pievious to the 
Herman Conquest Mr Kemble also edited 
State Fapet dc , xllustrgtvoe of the State of 
Europe from the JRemlutith to the Accession of 
the Mouse of Hanover^ wbl&. is a useful com- 
pilation for the student of thus penod of 
history 

Kemp, John [h mca 1380 d 1454), 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was descended 
from a good Kentish famil>, and after 
holding various minor preferments, was 
in 14 15 appointed Bishop of Rochester, from 
which see he was soon translated to London 
(1421) He was one of the council of regencv 
during Henrj VI s minority, and m 1426 
was made Chancellor, and in the same year 
raised to the archbishopric of York He was 
a supporter of Cardinal Beaufort agamst 
Gloucester, and in 1432 had to resign the 
great seal After this he seems for some 
years to have taken no very promment part 
in pubhc afiairs, but m 14o0 he was again 
appointed Chancellor, and continued to hold 
the seal till his death Two j^ears later he 
was raised to the archbishopric of Canteibur-v, 
and in the sime year received a cardinal’s hat 
fiomthe Pope He displa>ed great firmness 
and prudence in dealmg with Jack Cade and 
his followeis, and by his wisdom and modera- 
tion kept the ri\aliy between the Dukes of 
Yoik and Somerset within bounds during his 
lifetime 

Hook, 1/ives of the Archbishops of Canterbui y 

Ken, Thomas {b 1637, d 1711), 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, was bom at 
Berkhampstead, and educated at Winchester 
and Oxford About the year 1679 he became 
chaplam to the Princess Mary, wife of 
William of Oiange, and afterwards to Lord 
Daitmouth, at Tangiers Later he was ap 
pointed chaplam to Charles II , whom he 
attended on his death bed, and who seems to 
have admired the spirit of a man who dared 
to refuse to allow Eleanor Gwynn to lodge 
in his prebend s house at Winchester He 
was appointed Bishop of Bath and Wells in 
1685 After the western rebellion he MSited 
Monmouth in prison, and was the pro- 
tector of the unhappy victims of that com- 
motion Ken was one of the *‘Se\en 
Bishops” tried for petitioning against the 
Declaration of Indulgence in 1688 Despite 
his conduct on this occasion he refused to 
take the oaths to William and Mary, and 


consequently lost his bishopnc after the 
Revolution 

Kendal, Esmengahd Melxjsina von 
S cHULENBEBG, Dl CHESS OP {d 1743), was one 
of the mistresses of George I In 1714 she 
was created Duchess of Munster, in the Irish 
peerage, and in 1719 Duchess of Kendal She 
affected great devotion, and sometimes at- 
tended several Lutheran chapels m the course 
of the da} On the death of the Duke of 
Somerset no Master of the Horse was ap- 
pointed for several years, the profits of the 
place being paid to the Duchess She seems 
now to have been looked upon as the dispenser 
of the king’s favours, and was bnbed accord- 
ingly She received £10,000 from the South 
Sea Company In 1722 she was granted the 
monopoly of coining halfpence tor Ireland, 
and sold it to Wood In 1727 she was 
gained over by Bohngbroke, and became 
Qie leader of a powerful combination 
agamst V alpole, although the kmg handed a 
memorial, conveyed to him through her hands, 
over to the mimster She is said to have been 
overwhelmed wuth gnef on hearing of the death 
of George, and to have imagined that a raven 
which flew m at her wmdow was the spirit 
of the king She seems to have possessed 
neither beauty nor intellect, and Lord 
Chesterfield, who had mamed her niece, sa}s 
that ^e was little better than an idiot 

Kemlworth, four miles from Warwick, 
was granted by Henry III to Simon de Mont- 
fort, and on his lebellionwas retaken m 1266, 
after a siege of six months, at which time the 
famous ‘‘ Dictum de Kenilworth ” was draw nup 
under its walls In 1327 it was the scene of 
the imprisonment of Edward II at the time 
of his deposition, and subsequently came into 
the hands of John of Gaunt It was granted 
by Ehzabeth to the Earl of Leicester, and is 
famous for the entertainment which he gave 
to the queen m 1675 

Kenilwortll, Dictum de (1266), was 
the name given to the treaty made between 
Kmg Henry III and the remains of the 
baronial party, who after the battle of Eve- 
sham shut themselves up in Kenilworth Castle, 
where, after a siege of se\ eral months, they 
capitulated This ordinance was then drawn 
up, declaring the plenary power of the king, 
annulhng the acts of De Montfort, providing 
that the hberties of the Church and the 
charters should be maintained , that all per- 
sons, with the exception of the De Montforts 
and a few others, might compound for their 
offences with a fine , and that all who sub- 
mitted within forty da^ s should be pardoned 
At the same time all persons weie forbidden 
to circulate \ am and f oohsh stones of miracles 
regarding Simon de Montfort, or to repute 
him a saint and a martyr The Dictum was 
accepted by the baions, except a few who held 
out in the Isle of Ely , and e\en these, when 
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they submitted in 1267, were allowed the same 
terms as those who had yielded m the pre- 
ceding year 

Kennedyi James, Bishop of St Andrews 
(& 1405, d 1466), a relative of James II 
of Scotland, gave offence to the Earl of Oraw- 
furd by discovering to the kmg the “ band ^ 
that had been formed between that nobleman 
and the Earl of Douglas Crawfurd, in rev enge, 
laid waste the bishop’s lands During the 
first part of the minority of James III , Ken 
nedy acted as governor of the kmgdom, of 
which he proved himself an able and con- 
scientious guardian Mr Burton observes 
that he was the first ecclesiastic who held 
high political power m Scotland, and so to 
some extent marks the dawn of a new era 

Kenneth. I , the Hardy {d 860), was 
the son of Alpin, Kmg of the Scots, whom he 
succeeded (probably in Galloway) in 832, 
though he did not obtam Dalnada proper tiU 
some years later In 839 he invaded the 
Pictish territory m conj unction with the Danes, 
and in 844 finally estabhshed himself on the 
Pictish throne, to which he had a claim by 
maternal descent, thus being the first to m- 
cozporate the two kmgdoms In 851 Kenneth 
built a church at Dunkeld, which he endowed 
richly, and to which he removed jpart of the 
rehcfe of St Columba He was a man of 
warhke character, and six times invaded 
Lothian, bummg Dunbar and Melrose His 
family consisted of two sons — Constantme 
and Aid — and three daughters, married 
respectively to Pun, Bang of the Britons of 
Strathclyde, to Olaf, Kmg of Dubhn, and to 
Aedh Pinnhath, King of Ireland 

Chron Ftcts and Scots Skene, Celtic Scotland 
Bobertson, JBarly Kvngs of Scotland 

Kenneth XX i the son of Malcolm, ob- 
tamed the crown of Alban, m succession to 
Cohn, 971 His first act was to mvade Strath- 
clyde, and to fortify the fords of the Forth 
against the Bntons , his next to mvade Korth- 
umbna, whose earl he earned off captive 
The events of this reign are exceedmgly ob- 
scure , it is probable, however, that Kenneth 
gamed a greats victory over the Danes at Lun- 
carty, near P4rth, and th^t he was slam at 
lettercairn, m Kincardineshire (99o), by Pe 
neha, Countess of Angus, m revenge for the 
mui^er of her son b ^ the king The story of 
the Enghsh chromtlers that Kmg Edgar ceded 
Lothian to Kenneth, to be held as a fief of the 
Enghsh crown, is without foundation 

Kenneth IIX , the Gbim, son of Duff, 
succeeded Constantine III as kmg of Alban, 
997 In 1000 he was engaged m warfare 
with Ethelred of England He was killed 
in battle m Stratheam, 1003, by his cousin 
Malcolm, who succeeded him as Malcolm II 

Kent, Peerage op The earldom of Kent 
was held, between the Korman Conquest and 
fourtWth century, by three mdividuals 


(1) Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, brother to 
Wilham I (1067) , (2) William of Ypres 
(1141) , and (3) Hubert de Burgh (1227) , none 
of whom transmitted the honour In 1321 
Kmg Edward I granted the earldom to his 
younger son, Edmund of “Woodstock, who, 
however, was attainted in 1330 In the fol- 
lowing year the title was restored to his son 
Edmund, who died, as did his younger brother, 
childless The earldom was then inherited 
by a sister’s son, feir Thomas Holland, 
whose grandson, Thomas, was created Duke 
of Surrey (1397) In spite of the latter’s 
having been beheaded m 1400, and declared a 
traitor in Parhament, his son Edmund re- 
ceived his lands, and sat m Parliament as 
Earl of Kent (1405) On his death without 
issue (1407), the title became extinct It 
seems to have been revived m favour of 
William Nevill, Lord Fauconherg, about 
1461 , but be also died childless, and the 
earldom was granted m 1465 to Edmund 
Grey, fourth Lord Puthyn, m whose family it 
remamed until 1740 Henry, the twelfth and 
last earl of this creation, was raised to a 
dukedom of the same style m 1706 The 
title of DuJee of Kent was revived for Edward, 
fourth son of King George III and father of 
Queen Yictona, who died without male issue 
m 1820 

Kent, Kingdom op, took its name from 
the Celtic tnhe of the Cantu — ^whom Csssar 
found mhahitmg this part of our island 
Tradition has recorded that m the year 449 
“Hengest and Horsa, mvited by Vortigem, 
K m g of the Bntons, sought Britain ” After 
the battle of Crayford, m 456, we read that 
‘‘the Bntons then forsook Kent, and filed m 
terror to London ” The first Teutonic 
kmgdom seems to have been estabhshed m 
England by the Jutes— a Low German tnhe 
who also gained possession of the Isle of 
Wight It IS not altogether impossible that 
there were two Jutish kmgdoms founded m 
Kent, the memory of which was m later times 
preserved by the division of the realm mto 
two sees, with Canterbury and Poebester re 
spectively as seats for the “ bishop’s stool ” 
For some hundred and fifty years we hear 
little or nothing of the fangdom of 
Kent, till towards the dose of the sixth 
century, when Augustine on landmg in this 
island found Ethelbert Kmg of Kent Ethel- 
hert, who appears to have ascended the throne 
when only a child of some eight years, had m 
the course of a long reign largely extended 
the bounds of his kingdom, and pushed his 
way up the Thames valley, till m 568 he was 
defeated at Wimbledon by the West Sa?:on 
kmg— the first battle between the Teutomc 
mvaders But despite this disaster Ethel- 
hert’s reign was one of great success for the 
Kentish kingdom Some ten years before the 
end of the century his authority was more or 
less paramount as far north as the Humber, 
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and the Kings of Essex, East Anglia, and 
Mercia were dependent upon him His fame 
had even extended as far as the Continent , 
and his wife was Bertha, the daughter of 
the Frankish king, Chanhert The su- 
premacy of Kent at the time of the first 
i conversion may he considered as the mam 
cause of the metropohtan see being fixed 
at Canterbury On Ethelbert’s death in 
516, his son Eadbald seems to have relapsed 
into paganism, and on the nse of the 
Northumbrian power we read that Edwin 
was overlord of every English kingdom except 
Kent, and Kent, too, was closely kmt to 
Northumberland by the iharriage of Eadbald s 
daughter Ethelburga to Edwm It was this 
marriage that led to the first conversion oi 
Noithumberland and the mission of Paulinus 
to the north of England But by this time 
the days of Kentish supremacy were over, 
and the chief interest in the later his- 
toiy of <ihis kmgdoip is the fact that its sove- 
reigns were the first to issue a code of laws, 
or to reduce their laws to writing The 
codes of Ethelbert, of Lothaire and Eadric 
(673 — 690), and of Wihtraed (690), are still 
extant Despite the importance attachmg 
to Kent as being the seat of the arch- 
bishopric, it ieems to have henceforward 
held its own among the rival kingdoms with 
difliculty We lead how m 686 it was 
ravaged by CeadwalH of Wessex, and how 
next 3 ear its folk burnt CeadwaUa’s brother 
Mull — an offence which led to a second 
imasion by the West Saxon king In 694 
Ine, King of Wessex, received blood-money 
for the slaughter of Mull and in 692 we 
read of there being two kmgs in the land 
“ Kent,” says Dr Stubbs, “ in the eighth cen- 
tury broke up into the kingdoms of the East 
and West Kentings, probably on the lines of 
the earlier kingdoms, which are said to hai e 
been united by Ethelbert ” As the power of 
Mercidincreaseditis probable that the country 
came more and more under the influence of the 
kings of that province (more especially when 
the royal Kentish house died out), and later 
under that of Wessex As an example of the 
way in which Kent swayed backwaids and 
forwards between Wessex and Mercia we 
may take the last few years of its separate 
existence In 784 Alric, the father of 
Egbeit, and a descendant of Cerdic, the West- 
Saxon, was reignmg over this kingdom Ten 
years later the Chronicle tells us that the 
reignmg king’s name was Eadberht Praen 
Then came a time of Mercian supremacy 
for Kenulf of Mercia drove out Eadberht in 
796, and made his brother Cuthred king On 
Cuthred’s death the throne was seized by 
Baldxed, who in 823 was driven out by 
Egbert of Wessox But even now Kent was 
hardly an integral part of the West-Saxon 
realm Egbert made it mto a separate 
kingdom, subject to the overlordship of 
Wessex, for his eldest son -®thelwulf, and 
Hist— 21 


when JEthelwulf succeeded to his hither’s 
throne Kent was given, with Sussex, Surrey, 
and Essex, to Athelstan Again, nearly 
twenty years later, we read in the Chronicle 
that Ethelbeiht succeeded to the kingdom of 
the Kentish people m 95o There does not 
seem to be any reason for supposmg that 
Kent contmued separate from the rest of the 
kingdom after the accession of Ethelberht to 
the throne of Wessex (860), but we probably 
have traces of its Witan, and e\en of the 
Witan of one of the two sub-kmgdoms mto 
which it had been divided a century and a half 
earlier , when, attei the kmg andall the “ high 
Witan ’ had gone home in despair “the 
East Kentish men made peace with the 
Danish army , and gave them £3,000 ” Under 
Edward the Confessor Kent formed part of 
Godwin’s earldom of Wessex, but its distmct 
character as compared with the rest of 
Southern England may be traced in its being 
towards the latter part of the same reign sepa- 
rated from that province, and given, together 
with Fssex, into the hands of Godwm’s son 
Leofwme After the conquest Kent seems 
for a time to have been created a County 
Palatine for Wilham I ’s half-brother, Odo, 
who, however, must have forfeited this honour 
at the beginmng of the next reign. [Gavel- 
kind ] 

Kings of Kent 


Hengest d 488 

^sc d 512 

Octa (?) 

Eormenric d 568 

Ethelbert <2 616 

Eadbald d 640 

Ercombert d 664 

Egbert d 673 

Lothaire d 685 

Eadnc d 686 

Wihtraed d 725 

Eadberht d 748 

Ethelbert II d 760 

Alnc d 794 

Eadberht Prsen d 796 


Anglo 8aa,oa Ohiori'icle Lappenberg Anglo 
SaaonKzngs, Stubbs, Const Hist 
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Kent, Edmund Ghey, Earl op (d 1488), 
known m the early part of his life as 
Lord Grey of Ruthin was originally on 
the Lancastnan side, but durmg the battle of 
Northampton he deserted to the Yorkists, to 
whose victory he contributed greatly by this 
piece of treachery On Edward IV ’s acces- 
sion, he was received into the royal favour, 
and created Earl of Kent and Lord High 
Treasurer He managed to preserve his 
titles and estates tiU his death, notwithstand- 
ing the different changes of government 

Kentigem, St , or St Mlngo (d 603 ^), 
was a contemporary of St Columba, and the 
apostle of Strathclyde He is said to have 
founded the see of Glasgow, where he seems 
to have long lived in quiet, till the disorders 
of the age drove him from that district into 
Wales There he founded a monastery and 
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bisliopnc in the vale of Clwyd, which received 
its name from his disciple Asaph When 
Eyddeich Hael established his rule in Strath- 
clyde, and after the battle of Ardderyd (613), 
Christianity could once more revive m those 
parts, Kentigem was recalled to his old 
diocese, with Hoddam, in Dumfriesshire, for 
his headquarters, till he once more removed 
to Grlasgow Thence he seems to have pro- 
ceeded on his missionary labours to Galloway 
and the more northern parts of Scotland, 
especially m the upper valley of the Dee 
An old legend tells how St Kentigem and 
St Columba met before their death, and 
passed several days together m spiritual con- 
versation 

Skene Celtic Scotland Forbes, Calendar of 

Scottish Saints 

KentisK Petition, The (1701), was an 
expression of public opinion against the peace 
policy shown by the Tories m their delay 
in voting supphes, and m seconding the 
measures taken by William III for the 
security of Europe against the ambitious 
schemes of Louis XIV It was drawn up 
by Wilham Colepepper, chairman of the 
Quarter Sessions at Maidstone, and signed by 
the deputy lieutenants, about twenty justices 
of the peace, and a large number of free- 
holders It deprecated “ the least distrust of 
his most sacred majesty ” on the part of the 
Commons, and implored the House “ that its 
royal addresses might be turned into Bills of 
Supply ” It was sent up to London m the 
hands of William Colepepper, and with him 
went four gentlemen of the county to pre 
sent it The House of Commons was in- 
dignant at the idea of one county settmg it- 
self m opposition to the united wisdom of 
the country, and perhaps still more so at 
the mdirect way m which it was first 
brought under its notice The petitioners 
could only get their document presented at 
all on condition that they would avow 
their deed Seymour and Howe violently 
denounced them The petition was voted 
“scandalous, insolent, seditious,” and the 
five gentlemen were removed m the custody 
of the Serjeant at Arms But public opinion 
was unanimous in their lavour, being chiefly 
influenced by the “ Legion Memonal,” drawn 
up by Darnel Defoe, and at the close of the | 
session the petitioners were set free Hallam 
remarks that, “ though no attempt was made 
to call the authority of the House in question 
by habeas eotpus or other le^d remedy, it 
was discussed m pamphlets and general con- 
versation, with little advantage to a power so 
arbitrary, and so evidently abused in the 
immediate instance ” 

Bumet, mst of His Own Time Stanhope. 

Beign of Qneen, Anm Hallam, Const Mist 
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Kenyon, Lloyd, 1st Loan {b 1733, 
d 1802), was called to the Bar m 1761 


In 1780 he made himself a great reputa- 
tion by bis skill m conducting the defence 
of Lord George Gordon Two years later he 
was made Attorney -General, and in 1784 
became Master of the Rolls In 1788 he suc- 
ceeded Lord Mansfield as Chief Justice of the 
Kmg’s Bench 

Keppel, Auglstus, Viscolyt (b 1725, 
d 1786), entered the navy under Lord Amson 
In 1749 he was sent to the Mediterranean, 
and two years later displayed some judgment 
m negotiations with the Couit of Algiers 
On the French War breaking out, m 1757, 
Keppel served with distinction undei Hawke, 
and nqi^t year captured Goree, under diflScult 
circumstances In 1759 he took part in the 
fight m Quiberon Bay, and, m 1761 and 1762 
respectively, he conducted the naval part of 
the operations in the capture of Belleisle, and 
commanded at Havannah In 1765 he was a 
Lord of the Admiralt} , undei the Rockingham 
ministry For some years he remained m 
England unemployed, and in 1778 was ap- 
pointed to the command of the Channel Fleet 
On July 27, after hemg reinforced, Keppel 
encountered the French fleet ofi: TJshant He 
utterly failed to bring them to a decisive 
action, and tamely allowed thjsm to escape in 
the night Thereupon ensued a series of 
mutual recriminations between Keppel and 
Palliser, his second m command A court- 
martial ensued, which, after sitting for a 
month, declared the charges against Keppel 
to be unfounded Keppel’ s case became a 
party question, and the Whigs made it a 
vital point to gam an acquittal He had the 
good fortune to have the popular voice on 
his side, as well as the advocacy of Erskme 
and he escaped amid the loud acclamations of 
the nation generally, and of the Whigs in 
particular In March, 1782, he was appointed 
to be First Lord of tbe Admiraltj , but re- 
signed on the formation of the Coalition 
lilinistry , only to resume the post, however, 
m four months under the same government 
On Pitt’s accession to ofSce he again resigned, 
and took no further part in politics tiU his 
death, m 1786 As a naval commander, 
Keppel showed no talent, nor even the most 
commonplace enterprise, and owes his position 
in history entirely to his own blunders and 
the accident of his family connection with 
the Whigs 

Ker OP Fermehtjkst {d 1585) was the 
son-in-law of Kirkcaldy of Grange, who 
made him Provost of Edinburgh, in Queen 
Mary’s interest, 1571 On the capture of 
Edinburgh, he was compelled to take refuge 
m England, from the resentment of Morton 
He was a hold soldier, and as warden of the 
Scotch Marches became embroiled with the 
English (1584), m a disturbance in which it 
was said that Arran was imphcated a demand 
from the Enghsh court for his surrender and 
trial was rendered futile by his death 
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Kerns is the name given to the light- 
armed Irish foot soldiers They are described 
for the first time m the Saga of Bgil, which 
gives the Norse account of the battle of 
Brunanburh , and the name was used for the 
Irish irregular infantry all through the 
Middle Ages 

Ket, HoBERT (d 1549), atanner of Wymond- 
ham, in Norfolk, was a leader m the Norfolk 
msurrection of 1649 Having collected a body 
of 16,000 men, he encamped on Mousehola 
Hill (q V ), near Norwich, and assumed the 
title of King of NorfoK and Suffolk, holding 
a daily court, before whicli were tried such of 
the country gentlemen as feU mto the hands 
of the rebels On Aug 1 Ket took N orwich, 
and subsequently drove out the Marqms of 
Northampton, who had re occupied the cit;y 
At this time the Earl of Warwick appeared 
upon the scene with a large body of men, and 
havmg cut off Ket s provisions, foi ced him to 
a b 9 .tt]^, in which he was defeated and taken 
pnsoner, bemg soon afterwards hanged m 
chams at Norwich Castle 

Troude Hist of Bng Tytler Hist of Ed 
wai d VI and Jfao y 

KKelaty asn the Ghilzai country of Af- 
ghanistan, taken possession of by Shere 
All in 1866 In 1878 it was captured, dunng 
the second Afghan War, by Sir Donald Stewart 
It was evacuated, and restored to Abdur 
Eahman, the Ameer of Afghamstan, in 1880 

Kliirkee, The Battle oe (No\ 6, 1817), 
was fought between the English and the 
Mahratta troops of the Peishwa Bajee 
Eao It resulted in the defeat of the latter 
by the English commander. Colonel Burr 
The Mahratta general took advantage of 
a gap in the English line, to launch a select 
body of cavalry against it, hopmg to cut 
the English in two The energy of the com- 
mander, Colonel Burr, pre\ ented this, and the 
Mahrattas, charged by the English troops, 
broke and fled 

Khonds, The, are inhabitants of the part 
of Orissa lying south of the Mahanuddy 
They are a very primitive community, re- 
tainmg their old patriarchal government, 
habits, and superstitions Among other cus 
toms they weie long addicted to the sacrifice 
of human beings to the earth goddess, for the 
purpose of increasing the feitility of tljeir 
fields The custom was to hack the living 
\ictim in pieces, divide the flesh, and bury 
it in the respective plots of ground The 
exertions of Major Macpherson, feir John 
Grant, and Colonel Campbell, were successful 
in destroying the custom by disproving its 
efiSciency (1837 — 49) 

Kidd, Captain William {d 1701), was a 
noted pirate living in retirement in New York, 
when he was selected by the Earl of Bellamont, 
goi ernor of New York and Massachusetts, to 
suppress piracy in the Indian Ocean As the 


Enghsh Admiralty threw difficulties in the 
way of fitting out a man-of-war for this pur- 
pose, a ship called the Adienttire Galley was 
equipped, chiefly by the subscriptions of the 
Whig mimsters Kidd wasput in command, and 
took with him a commission under the great 
seal, empowermg him to seize pirates The 
king’s right to the goods found m possession 
of these malefactors was granted by letters 
patent to the supporters of the expedition, his 
majesty reservmg only one tenth of the spoil 
to lumseH In Feb , 1697, Blidd sailed from 
the Hudson, and finding that plundering 
merchant vessels was more profitable than 
attacking gangs of desperate men, he soon 
“ threw off the character of a privateer and 
became a pirate ” It was about Aug , 1698, 
that this was made known m London, and Elidd 
was arrested at New York, to which town he 
had returned He was taken to England, and 
there hanged with three of his companions 
Macaulay Hist of Eng 

Kildare, Earls op This family traced 
its descent through Maurice Fitzgerald to 
Walter Fitzother, the Castellan of Wmdsor 
His son Geiald became Lord Offaley in 1205 
John, the seventh loid, brother of the first 
Earl of Desmond, was on his victory over De 
Vescy — till then Lord of Kildare— in 1316 
created Earl of Kildare, and died soon after 
The fourth earl, Maunce, was Lord Justice 
of Ireland, and died in 1390 Thomas, the 
seventh earl, was Lord Deputy till his death 
m 1478, and from this time the Earls of 
Kildare became the most powerful nobles in 
all Ireland, opposed, but as a rule unsuccess- 
fully, by the Butlers [For the further 
fortunes of this family see separate aiiucles, 
and the Fitzgeralds ] The ducal family of 
Leinster at present represents this ancient 
house 

Kildare, G-brald 8th Earl op {d 1513), 
was thlrt^ -three years chief go\ emor of Ire- 
land In 1487, the earl, as Lord Deputy, 
actively assisted at the coronation of Lambert 
Simnel as Edward \ I , at Christ Church, 
Dublm His brother, the Chancellor of Ire- 
land, fell at Stoke However, when the earl 
made his submission to Edgecumbe, the 
kin g’s conti oiler, and had an interview with 
Henry VII at Windsor, he agam became 
Lord Deputy After Waibeok s landing in 
Ireland, however, his office was taken feom 
him, and Sir Edward Poynmgs had him at- 
tamted He was then sent o\ er to England, and 
confined in the Tower Manj stories are told 
of his conduct there, an*^ his frank avowal 
that he burnt the cathedfact'^^Cashel because 
he thought the archbishop was in it, is said to 
ha\ e convinced Hemy that he was no con- 
spirator The Bishop of Meath, his chief 
accuser, concluded his charges by saying, 
“ You see what a man he is — all Ireland can- 
not rule him ” “ Then,” said the king, it 
is meet that he should rule aU Ireland ’ Ac- 
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cordmgly the Earl of Kildare was again made 
Lord Deputy, and remained so till his death 
From tins time, howe\ er, he was a loyal sub- 
ject, and waged incessant war agamst the 
natives, who were again encroachmg on the 
Pale, till he fell in battle agamst the O’Moores 
(lol3) 

jMCoore Sisi of h eland Proude, Hist of Eng 

Eildare, G-erald Fitzgeuald, 9th Eahl 
OP {d 1534), became Lord Deputy after his 
father’s death in 1513, and remamed so till 
lo 1 9, when, in spite of his successful admimstra 
tion, he was superseded by the Earl of Surrey 
The hereditary feud with the Butlers (q v ), 
meanwhile, assumed such dimensions that, 
though he had again been made Lord Deputy 
in 1524, he was summoned to England and 
kept a prisoner in the Tower from lo26 to 
1530 In 1532, though the struggle with the 
Butlers was still going on, he was again Loid 
Deputy, but in lo34 he was once more sum- 
moned to England, though he was allowed to 
appoint a deputy during his absence Geiald 
appomted his son. Lord Thomas, and after 
suppl\ mg his own castles with artillery and 
ammumtion fiom the roy al magazines, he left 
for England He was at once thrown mto 
the Tower, where it is reported he was be- 
headed 

Eildare, Gerald, 11th Earl op (d 1585), 
was brother of Thomas, the tenth, and second 
son of Gerald, the ninth earl On his father’s 
death he was only ten y ears old , but m spite 
of all the efforts of the government to cap- 
ture him, he was convey ed awaj from Ireland 
to the Continent Caidmal Pole, a relation 
of his mother, Lady Gray, sent for him mto 
Italy, in which country he was educated. His 
estates were restored under Edward YI , and 
under Mary ho was reinstated m all his 
honours The attainder, however, was not 
really reversed till the reign of Elizabeth 
He was actne in suppressing Irish msunec- 
tions, and aied m 158^ in the Tower, where 
he had been sent on suspicion of being con- 
nected with the Geraldme rebelhon m the 
south All his sons died early, without issue, 
and the family honours descended to the 
present house of Lemster, through a brother 
of his 

Proude, Hist of Eng Lodge Feet age 
Kilkenny, Synod at, consisting of all 
the Irish bishops and delegates from the 
clergy, met at Kilkenny in Hay, 1642, and 
decided that no distmction was to he made 
between the old Irish and the new, or Anglo- 
Irish A common oath of association was 
agreed on , the aid of foreign powers was to 
he solicited, and any repetition of the Ulster 
outrages, which the Synod condemned, was to 
bring down excommunication on the authors 
A central council was estabhshed, mad com- 
manders were appomted for the different pro- 
’imees — Owen Boe, for Ulster, Preston, for 
Lemster, Barry, for Munster, and Colonel 


John Burke, for Connaught In 1643 a papal 
legate, Scarampi, jomed them, and it was 
under his guidance that the council opposed 
the Cessation First Lord Mountgarret, and 
then Rmnccim, occupied the place of presi- 
dent of the council In 1647, after the failure 
of Glamorgan’s treaty, they concluded peace 
with Ormonde , but it was only m 1649, aftei 
Einuccim had fled, that they were really in 
earnest 

Proude English %n Ii eland 

Kilkenny, The CoN\ENTIO^ at (1342) 
Alarmed at the attitude of the Anglo-Irish 
lords, Edward III sent instructions to his 
justiciary, Sir John D Aicy, bidding him 
exclude those who were possessed of great 
Irish estates from the high offices of State, 
and replace them by Englishmen whose 
estates lay at home For the purpose of 
carrymg out this measure, D’Arcy called a 
parhament at Duhlm, which the Earl of 
Desmond and the other members of the Insh 
part} refused to attend The latter called a 
general meeting of those who sympathised 
with him and this convention, meeting at 
Kilkeimj m No\ , 1342, addressed a petition 
to Edward III pointing out that English 
misgo\emment had led to the J.oss of nearly 
all Lemster, appealing to Magjia Carta, and 
statmg their fears as to a resumption of 
grants and as to the contemplated supplant- 
ing of the English by blood by English by 
birth Edward’s reply to this remonstrance 
is not extant, but he seems to have received 
it graciously 

Close Boll, 16 Edward III 

Kilkexmy, The Statute of (1367), was 
passed in a Parliament held m the town of 
this name, when Lionel, Duke of Clarence, 
was Lord Lieutenant for the third time This 
statute was intended to check the degeneracy 
of the Anglo-Irish Its chief provisions 
were — ^the prohibition of mtermarriages be- 
tween the Enghsh and the natives , of gossi 
pred, and the adoption of the Brehon law bv 
the Enghsh, who were also forbidden to make 
war on the natives Ho man of English race 
was henceforth to he allowed to assume an 
Insh name, dress language, or customs 
while no Insh were for the future to be 
allowed to pasture their cattle on English 
ground, or to he admitted to any rehgious 
house or benefice The breach of these pro 
visions entailed the penalties of high treason 
In addition to the above enactments, it was 
also provided that no Irish were to be 
called m as minstrels Coyne and livery are 
also strictly forbidden The statute, it 
may he pointed out, was directed exclusively 
against the Anglo-Insh, and where it deals 
with the natives, only does so to protect them 
from the lawless baronage 

Hallam Const Mist 

Klllala, French Attempt at On Aug 
22, 1798, General Humbert landed at KilUla, 
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in Majo, 'With, dhont 1,100 men, and was 
jomed by some Irish insurgents He kept 
excellent discipline, and prevented the Pro- 
testants (among them the Bishop of KiUala) 
from bemg molested by the lebels General 
Lake’s troops fled before the mvaders , but on 
the destruction of the remfoi cements that 
were coming by sea to his help, General 
Humbert found himself forced to surrender 
to Lord Cornwallis 

Alison Hist of Europe 

KilligreWy Sir Henry, who had taken 
part m Sir Henrj Dudley ’s plot against Mary 
(1556), was, in loi9, selected to bring the 
Earl of Airan to England In 1566 he was 
sent on an embassy to Mary, Queen of Scots , 
and in lo69 was employed m negotiatmg for 
the openmg of fresh ports on the Baltic to 
English commerce Three years later he "was 
sent by Ehzabeth to trj to brmg about the 
delivery of Mary Stuart to the Scots and hei 
execution , and was subsequently emploj ed in 
some of the queen’s most confidential missions 

Killigrew, Thomas (5 1611, d 1682), 
after havmg been a page in the court of 
Charles I , joined Chailes II in his exile, 
and was sent on an embassy to Venice, where 
his profligate conduct did much harm to his 
master’s cause On the Restoration, he was 
made master of the revels, a post for which 
he seems to have been well fitted He had 
consideiable influence over the king, and 
seems to have used it not unfrequentlj for 
good Many anecdotes are told which show 
him as the candid friend of the king, whom 
he endeavoured to di\ ert from his insatiable 
pursuit of pleasure KiUigiew was the author 
of man^ plays, none of which, however, are 
of any stiikmg ment 

Killing no Murder biiefl> dis 
coursed in thiee questions, by William Allen,” 
wis the title of a pamphlet pubhshed in Maj, 
16o7, to justify the assassination of Cromwell 
It justified the recent attempt of Sunder- 
combe, whom it compared to Brutus The 
authorship of the pamphlet is general^ 
attributed to Edward Sexby, the Leveller, 
then engaged in promoting an alhance be- 
tween Levellers, Royalists, and Spaniards 
It was claimed, after the death of Sexby, bj 
S las Titus 

Clarendon, History of the Relellion Evelyn 
Diary, Ma,sson Life of Milton 

Kilmansegge, Baroness [Darling 
TON, Countess op ] 

Kilmarnock, William Boyd, 2nd Earl 
op, joined the rebellion of 1745 After the 
battle of CuUoden he surrendered himself, 
was earned to London, convicted of high 
treason, and executed on Tower HiH (1646) 
His title and estates were forfeited for treason 

Kilsyth, The Battle or (Aug 15, 1645), 
was fought during the Ci\il War of the 
seventeenth centurj , and resulted in a vlctol^ 


for Montrose and the Cavaliers over the 
Covenanters, who w ere commanded bj Bailhe 
Elilsyth IS about ten miles south ot Stirling 

Kilwardhy, Robert, Archbishop of 
Canterbury {d 1279), was Provincial of the 
Domimcans in England On the death of 
Bomface of Savoj, m 1270, a dispute as to 
his successor took place between the king and 
the monks of Canteibury , which resulted m 
an appeal to the Pope, who nominated Kil- 
wardby to the vacant see He proved himself 
worthy of the office, and adopted a concih- 
atory policy, at the same time mtroducing 
manv valuable ref oi ms AichbishopKilwardby 
Clowned Edward I and his w ife, Eleanor oi Cas 
tile, in 1274 He w as also present at the gi eat 
council of Lyons, v\heie the deputies ot the 
Greek emperor, Michael Palseologus, expressed 
their longing for a union of the Eastern and 
Western Churches The same year he seems to 
have attempted to instil something of his own 
spirit into the couise of study at Oxford 
He was a great patron of learning, and him- 
self the author of a considerable number of 
woiks In 1278 he wis made a cardinal, 
whereupon he vacated his aichbishopnc, and 
retired to Rome, where he died 
Hoot Lives of the Ai chhishops 

Kilwarden, Arthur Wolfe, Viscol’nt 
(d July 23, 1803), was, in 1787, made Soh- 
citoi -General for Ireland, and Attorney- 
General in 1 7 89 In 1 798 he became Loi d Chiet 
Justice of the Kmg’s Bench and was elevated 
to the peerage In 1803 he was unfortu- 
nately just driving into Dublin when Em- 
met’s shortli\ ed insurrection was raging, and 
together with his nephew, was piked by the 
f uiious rebels As a j udge he w as w eH kno'wn 
for his inclinations to mercy , and, being 
Curran’s friend, was able to sa\ e that states- 
man from many annoyances in 1798 

Kimherley, John Wodeholse, 1st Earl 
OF (5 1826), was the eldest son of the 
third Baron Wodehouse In 18o2 he first 
took office as Under Secretary of Foreign 
Aflairs, which post he held successively undei 
Lord Aberdeen and Lord Palmerston, till 
1856, when he was appointed amba^^sador at 
St Petersbuig In 1858 he leturned, and 
resumed his post in Loid Palmerston’s second 
administiation (1859) In 1863 he was sent 
on a special mission to the north of Europe 
to endeavoui to settle the Schleswig Holstein 
difficulty, and next year succeeded the Eail 
of Carlisle as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, re- 
signing the post when Lord Russell’s admin- 
istration retired in 1866 He held the office 
of Privy Seal in Mr Gladstone’s administra 
tion from 1869 to 1870, when he accepted the 
Colonial Office In 1874, when the Liberal 
government quitted office, he retired with his 
colleagues In 1880 he became Secretary of 
State for the Colonies in Mr Gladstone’s 
second admmistration, and in 1882 Secretary 
toi India 
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King, IS derived from a common Aryan 
root, meanmg, origmaUy, the father of a 
f amiy, and is not connected so closely with km 
as Old English usage would suggest {cymng^ 
son of the race) 1 he early Germans described 
by Tacitus, were more frequently ruled over 
by elective prineipes m peace, or temporary 
dmes in war, than by kings One result of the 
migration into Britain was the universal es- 
tabhshment of monarchy among the old Eng- 
hsh But the earliest kings can be regarded 
only as chief magistiates, or permanent 
dmes The constant war with the Bntons 
had developed the heietoga into the cgmng 
But by degrees a halo of sanctity surrounded 
the royal house Descent from Woden marked 
it out for special re\ erence , and though the 
royal dignity remained strictly elective, it was 
very exceptional for the choice of the Witan 
to fall on any but a member of the traditional 
roj al race As the representati\ e and persom- 
ficdtion of the umtj of the state, as the chief 
magistrate in peace, as the leader ot the host 
in war, the Early English kmg acquued a 
position which ability and eneigy could 
always make impooing, despite the consti- 
tutional check of the Wise Men and the diffi- 
culties inherent in the exercise of power in a 
primitive and disorderly state of society The 
consolidation of the smaller states mto greater 
ones was mvariably attended by a great m 
crease m the royal power “ As the kmgdom 
increased in extension,” says Dr Stubbs, 
**the royal power mcreased in mtension” 
The conception of the sphere and functions of 
kingship was enlarged The de\ elopment of 
the eomitatus gave the monarch a faithful 
band of followers, who became the nucleus of 
a new nobihty The blessmg of the Church 
^ve the Christian prmce new attributes of 
digmty and sanctity The traditions of Im- 
perial Eome transferred to the o\ erlord of all 
Britain the prestige of the emperor within 
the island winch was his empire 

Thus throughout the Anglo-Saxon period 
the theory of kmgship was constantly de- 
veloping , but its old basis remained the same 
Edgar was as much the kmg of the race, the 
personal monarch of a free people as the 
smallest “heptarchic” sovereign But tlie 
growth of a feudalism of native ongm side bv 
side as yet with the old Teutonic polity 
gradually modified both the theory and piac- 
tice of kingship In the earhest tables of 
wergilds, the value of the kmg’s life diSers 
only m degree from the value of the hfe of a 
subject But m the days of Al^d a rudi- 
mentary conception of treason had come mto 
existence The kmg became lord of the 
people, and was graduaEy becoming lord of 
the soil as well Though still national mon- 
arch of the race, his position had become in 
part at least aiffected by the temtormlismg 
influences that attended the development of 
‘the Anglo-Saxon Constitution But what 
the kmg gamed on the one hand he lost on 


the other Whatever fresh prerogatives weie 
in theory assigned to him, he was compelled 
to delegate them to feudal vassals, who, if 
nominally holdmg their powers from the crown, 
were, for all leal purposes, moie independent 
of him than the national ministers of the 
earher stages of kmgship The absence of an 
official organisation — the merely personal 
character ot old English kmgship— makes the 
transition from an Edgar to an Ethelied 
explicable Even a Haiold could hardly have 
held his own agamst the feudalising tend- 
encies of the time In fact, the election of the 
greatest of the earls to the seat of the house of 
Oerdic, was as great a triumph of the feudal 
principle, as the election of the leader of the na- 
tional party was a triumph of the national policy 
The Norman Conquest had remarkable 
effects upon the development of Enghsh king- 
ship Though necessarily introducing a large 
feudal element mto the constitution, William I 
did his best to counteract the disruptive tend- 
encies of the feudal party by emphasising as 
strongly as he could the continuity of the Old 
English kmgship, and by assigning to it 
fresh prerogatives such as were claimed by 
contmental sovereigns He still professed to 
be the national kmg of the peoffie as well as the 
feudal lord of the land He did his best to use 
fuHy the powers which theoretically belonged 
even to the feudal king, however httle prac- 
tically they were m most countries exercised 
As the custodian of law and older, as the 
protector of the people against the anarchy 
and disruption of the feudal party, the Noi 
man kmg was m a real sense the leader of his 
people Thus the general effect of the Con- 
quest on kmgship was a great development of 
the royal power on the old hues The con- 
stitutional checks were removed The elec- 
tive element became nearly nommal The 
establishment of a strong bureauoiatic system, 
and an elaborate mechanism of organisation 
and administration, carried the loyal power to 
the highest point ever known in England 
Henr> II completed what Henry I had 
begun The feudal reaction suppressed, the 
way was clear for the consolidation of a great 
despotism It is hard to reahse that the 
monarchy of the Angevms was a gradual 
evolution from the monarchy of the old West 
Saxon kmgs But though the struggle with 
the Church had led to the growth of the op- 
position theory of the divme ongm of king- 
ship, and the results of the revived study of 
Eoman Law doubtless entered mto the idea 
of kmgship as realised by Henry II , yet the 
inferiority of his own power in Normandy 
sufficientlv indicates that the English mon- 
axchy had mainly developed from internal 
causes Eeudal Gaul had not much to teach 
the country of Edgar and Dunstau The 
analogy of the Garolings was too remote to 
give more than the impulse to the growth of 
Henry II ’s despotism 
But the very admimstrative system which 
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ga\e permanence to the power of the Angevin 
monarchy, even when the carelessness of a 
Richard or the tyranny of a John had done its 
best to degrade the lustre of the crown, con 
ained in itself the elements of the constitution 
which was to set hunts to the prerogatives 
of future monarchs The pure despotism of 
the Conqueror and his sons became a despotism 
tempered by precedent when the admmistra- 
tive system had worked long enough to 
establish a bureaucratic circle of administia- 
tive families and a well-defined adminis- 
trative tradition A baionage, which, in 
ceasing to be feudal, had become national led 
the people to a struggle which in less than 
two generations from Magna Cai ta had estab- 
lished the mediaeval constitution of England 
The reign of Hem y III maiks the tiansition, 
that of Edward I the completion of the new 
theory of Enghsh kmgship The legislatne 
and taxatii e powers were now reposed in the 
hands of the national representatu es, whose 
power of presenting grievances was an indica- 
tion of that national feeling in accordance 
with which a wise king would govern ]Eh*ac- 
tical efficacy was given to the old Teutonic 
maxim, Lex Jit consensu popuh e* consUtuUone 
itgis But the whole executive power re- 
mained with^|he king He still had in his 
hands the de$times of the vhole state He 
took the initiative in erythmg He governed 
the country, made war or peace, was the 
iountam of justice and honour, appointed all 
ministers, negotiated all treaties, and, through 
his council, even exercised concurrent legis 
lative and taxative powers with those of Parlia- 
ment So long as the nation trusted him, he 
could do almost anything , but he was thermo? 
pohtieusj who ruled by law, and the law, so 
far as not fixed by tradition, could only be 
altered by Parliament 
Durmg the fourteenth century , though the 
basis of kingship was hardly altered from the 
position of Edward I , there grew up, in pro- 
portion as the popular claims of a Parha 
mentar;^ ps-rtj , conscious of its strength, were 
advanced, an antagonistic senes of royal as- 
sumptions ** For every assertion of national 
right,” says Hr Stubbs, “ there is a counter- 
assertion of royal autocracy Royalty becomes 
in theory more absolute, as m practice it is 
limited more and more by the national will ” 
Edwaid III was certainly less able to get his 
own way than Edward I , j et Edward III ^s 
claims to override Pailiament were far in ex- 
cess of Edward I ’s The reign of Richard 11 
was a period of Parliamentary growth , but 
Richard was the most strenuous asserter of 
the divine nght and indefeasible preroga- 
tives of monarchy of any mediaeval sovereign 
His great attempt at despotism speedily led, 
however, to a new adjustment of the position 
of the monarchy by the Revolution of 1399 
Both the practice of the Lancastnan 
monarchs and the theorising of Sir John 
Fortescue illustrate very strongly the highest 


deielopment of mediaeval constitutionalism 
“ The origin of politic kingship,” saj s For 
tescue, “is the will of the people The limita- 
tions of the royal power are the glor;^ rather 
than the shame of regality,” as the piosperity 
of constitutional England and the misery of 
despotic France sufficiently mdicate The 
nomination of the council in Parliament almost 
anticipates the modern ministry, and shows 
that, even within his execute e functions, Henr\ 
IV was under the control of Pailiament But 
constitutionahsm was too weak a foim of go- 
vernment for the fifteenth centmv The 
Wars of the Roses demonstrated its futility, 
and the “ new monarch},” which the Yorkist 
Edward IV began, and the Lancastnan 
Henrj VII established, shows that a new de- 
velopment of kingship could alone cope with 
the turbulence of an age of re^ olution 
It IS a mistake to regard the monarchy of 
the Tudors as in any foimal sense a break m 
the continuit} of the English constitution But 
practically it was little less The functions of 
Pdrhament were mimmised, and the House of 
Lords packed wuth •ser'vule bishops, and the 
Commons with courtiers and placemen But 
the absence of a standmg armj shows that 
Henr} VUI could rely on his people’s 
snppoit, and that the monarchy was strong 
because national and popular The fcmg 
was careful not do illegal acts without 
sufficient reason foi them Even the lex 
9eg%a of English historj, which gave the 
king’s proclamations the force of law, and the 
sangumarj attainder of fallen statesmen, show 
that Parhament was on the king s side The 
assertion of the royal supremac} over the 
Church was the chief new contribution of the 
Tudor period to the theory of the monarch} 
The claim of imperial self-sufficiency for the 
English king was hardl} new , hut there was 
the less need to theonse when the practical 
power was secure Yet now that the mediaeval 
feudal checks were remo\ ed, the proprietary 
theor} of sovereignty, which was a result of 
feudalism, and regarded the nation as the 
estate of the kmg — as much his private pro- 
perty as the land of his nobles — directly pre 
pared the way for the divine nght theones 
of the Stuarts 

As a rule, the political writers of the six- 
teenth cento} spoke of “the regiment of 
England as no mere monarchy, hut a rule 
mixed by ohgarchy and democracy” (Ayl- 
mer) , hut Raleigh regards the Enghsh and 
Fiench monarchies as similar in power, and 
the language of Sir T Smith is much less 
emphatic than that of Fortescue The 
Troubles of an age of revolution had resulted 
m a theory that, m addition to the ordmary 
constitutional and limited prerogatives of the 
crown, the supreme necessity of saving the 
state involved in the very conception of 
kmgship a dictatorial and paramount sove- 
reignty, which was generally called the king’s 
“absolute power” This perhaps necessary 
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conception was now combined witb tbe high, 
monarchical theorismgs of James I , and the 
doctnne of the rising Arminian party that the 
origin of government was to be found in that 
patnarohi society, whose monarchical consti- 
tution was the precedent for all time, that an 
mdefeasible divme right entitled the next 
heir by hereditaiy succession to the monarchy, 
that all constitutional checks on the crown are 
of favour and not of right, and that passive 
obedience was m all cases to be paid to the 
estabhshed monarch This was supplemented 
by lawyers zealous for the dignity of the 
fountain of justice, and by reformers who 
could see in the rojal prerogative the only 
way to progress and improvement, but the 
antagonistic claims of Parliament soon re 
duced these theories mto unreality The Civil 
War practically decided the struggle How- 
ever Hobbes might theorise on the abso- 
lutism of the sovereign state, or Filmer on the 
patriarchal basis of divme lights, however 
parliaments might record their approval of 
the doctrines of passive obedience and non- 
resistance, the gov ernment under Charles II 
was practically m the hands of two political 
parties, of which one might mdeed be more 
personally favourable to the monarch, but the 
Tones adulation of the royal power was 
turned mto open rebellion when James II 
took them at their word, and lost his throne 
in consequence 

The Ee'volution of 1681 was the tnumph of 
the ’Whig theory of monarchy, which Locke’s 
pohtical treatises had developed agamst Filmer 
The sovereign owed bis position to the 

ongmal contract ” between king and people 
The violation of this led to an ipso facto abdi- 
cation, for the social contract was not, as 
Hobbes maintained, absolute and mdefeasible, 
but termmable if broken But not only was the 
power of the sovereign thus hmited in theorj , 
not only was the ultimately elective character 
of the monarchy re asserted, and all the old 
checks recapitulated and enlarged, but the 
distinction between the crown and the king, 
between the royal oflice and the royal person, 
which the Long Parhament had used to 
3 ustify their rebellion, became now an esseu 
tial part of that unwritten constitutional 
usage which, in practice, soon superseded the 
old legal and theoretical constitution of the 
country The miiuence and power of the crown 
went on mcreasmg, while the king s real power 
became less and less Nothing but the fiction of 
juiists regards the nominal head of the modem 
English State, who ** reigns but does not 
govern,” as the real wielder of the ever-m- 
creasing executive power which is earned on 
m his name The cabinet, an informal com- 
mittee of Parliament, and ultimately of the 
House of Commons is the real king m the 
mediaeval sense The ol<| distinctwm of the 
legislative and executive power upon which 
the old constitution rested, has b^n broken 
down. Many theoretical powers of the sove- 


reign, such as the royal veto on bills, are 
practically obsolete 

Indirect mfiuenoe, rather than acts of 
authority, now makes the monarch a 
still important factor in English politics 
G-eorge III , for a time, lestoiedthe old rojal 
right of nammg ministers, but his ultimate 
success rested on a harmony of royal and 
popular wishes which, possible under the 
“ Venetian oligarchy ” of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, becomes mcreasmgly difficult when thiee 
Reform bills have brought mto full povei 
the Enghsh democracy, and made the Pa- 
triot Kmg” almost impossible The con- 
tmuity of English kmgship, so long as it 
remamed a realitv, is very remaikable, de- 
spite the change of its forms and tne fluctua- 
tions of its power 

A general view of tbe growth of kingship 
can be obtained from tbe Constitutional Mis 
io] les of Stubbs, Hallam, and May Tbe pnmi 
tive kingsbip of Germany is to be studied lu 
Tacitus Get mania Some parts of tbe Pialo^ui, 
de SuLCcai'io illustrate tbe Angevm monarch \ 
and tbe formal treatises of mediseval pobtical 
philosophers such as Thomas Aquinas, put 
mediseval monarchy on its broadest basis 
Mr Preeman s writings while fully illustrating 
early English kmgship bring out cleaily its 
continuity Allen On the Pi et ogative is sometimes 
useful Portescue s book De Laudihus Legum 
Anglice is tbe only full ongmal statement of tbe 
constitutional position ot tbe medseval mon 
areby Tbe preambles to some ot Henry VIII s 
reforming statutes illustrate clearly tbe position 
claimed by that monarch Aylmer s answer to 
Enos: s Blast against the Begment of Women 
Harnson Description of Bngland prefixed to 
Hobnsbeds Ch}oniole Sir T Smith On the 
Commonwealth and some of E^lelgb s political 
writings show tbe position of the monarchy 
under Ehzabetb James I ’s Ti ue Law of Pi ee 
Mona} chies gives the theoretical Bacon s pobti 
cal treatises tbe practical basis , and Overall s 
Convocation Booh aud Cowell s Intel pretei the 
ecclesiastical and legal justifications of the 
Stuart claims Pilmers Patna} cha is a moie 
elaborate statement of tbe divme light posi 
tion Hobbes s Leviathan a strong declaration 
of tbe autocracy of tbe State winch m p^ac 
tice led to a de^otism of tbe Cromwell oi 
Ricbebeu type Locke s Tt eatise of Govern 
mmt IS tbe text book of eighteenth century 
Wbiggism aud m a sense aimed against both 
Pilmer and Hobbes Bolmgbroke s Patnot K ing 
mai ks the revival of tbe Tory inonai cbical party 
which ultimately earned George III into 
power Mx Bagehot a English Constitution gives 
the best view of the present position of tbe 
monarchy [TFT] 

Beonal Teaks op the Kings op England — 

‘ Tbe importance of extreme accuracy says feir 
H Hi colas (from whose valuable Chronology 
of Mistory tbe subjomed table is taken) le 
speotmg tbe regnal years of tbe Kings of England 
18 at once shown by tbe fact that m most mstances 
after tbe reign of Henry H no other date of a year 
occurs, either m public or private documents than 
tbe year of the reign of the existing monarch 
and that an error respecting tbe exact day from 
which the regnal year is calculated may produce 
a mistake of one entire year m reducing such a dkte 
to tbe year of tbe Incarnation Every year of a 
B reign is m two years of our Lord, except 
(which has never yet happened m England) in the 
case of an accession on the 1st of January The 
first year of the reign of our late sovereign com 
menet‘d on tbe 26tb of June 1830 and termmated 
on the 25tb of June 1831 If therefore tbe be 
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giiimng of that reign he erroneonsly calenlated— 
for example from the 28th instead of from the 
26th of June 1830— every document dated on the 
26th and 27th of June, 1 Wilham IV , would he 
assigned to the year 1^1 instead of the year 1830 
and a similar mistake would occur on each of those 
days in every year of that reign The eJBfect of an 
error of even a few days, much more of one entire 
year in the date of events must he evident and a 
correct table of the regnal years of the Kings of 
Englaind is consequently a sine non to the his 
toriCal student 

In usmg this table it is necessary to observe that 
it IS calculated according to the common and hia 
toncal year— viz from the 1st of January— but as 
the civil, ecclesiastical and legal year for a long 
period began on the 25th of March all dates be 
tween the 1st of January and the 25th of March 
belong according to the civil computation, to 
the year before the historical year For example 
from the 1st of January to the 25th of March in 
the first year of the reign of William the Conqueror, 
was m the civil year 1066 instead of 1067 For the 
same reason Edward III *s reign is sometimes said 
to have begun on the 25th of January 1326 instead 
of the 25th of January 1327 Henry V s on the 
21st of March 1412 instead of the 21st of March 
1413 Edward IV s on the 4th of March 1460 
instead of the 4th of March 1461 and the same 
j emark mutatis mutcmdis apphes to the commence 
ment of the reigns of Edward VI James I 
Charles II James II William and Mary and 
Queen Anne accordmgly whether the historical 
or civil year be alluded to 
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1162 

2lj 

il9 , 

1174 

33] 

'19 


1186 

118 

1163 

[18 , 

n75 

.18 


1187 

(19 


1163 

00 J 

19 

1175 


19 


1187 

il8 


n64 


18 

1176 

18 


1188 

119 


1164 

23 j 

19 

1176 

35.{ 

19 


1188 

(18 


1165 

18 

1177 

6 July 1189 

(19 

i 

1165 

24 -j 

'19 , 

1177 





18 

i 

1166 

.18 > 

1178 






Richard the First 


(S Sept 

1189 

si 

rS Sept 

1193 


(2 

1190 


[2 , 

1194 

43 , 

U90 


[3 

1194 

9-j 

(2 

1191 

[2 

1195 

43 , 

1191 

7 J 

(3 

n95 

10 -j 

(2 

1192 

f *< 

(2 , 

n96 

(3 , 

1192 





\2 „ 

1193 






of3 Sept 1196 
^12 , 1197 

'3 „ 1197 

2 U98 

‘3 U98 


T C27 May 1199 
^U7 „ 1200 


John 


Hu 

15 


1200 
1201 
1201 
1202 
1202 
1203 
1203 

2 June 1204 

3 , 1204 

^n8 May 1205 


7- 

(19 May 1205 
10 , 1206 

H 

H 

11 

.30 

1206 

1207 

ui 


31 

.14 

1207 

1208 

15{ 

10 ^ 

15 

6 

1208 

1209 

16{ 

“j 

7 

'26 

1209 

1210 

17{ 

12j 

[27 

[H , 

1210 

1211 

18{ 


May 1211 
1212 
19^9. 
, 1213 

» 1213 

, 1214 

1214 
, 1215 

, 1215 

, 1216 
1216 
Oct 1216 


Henry the Third 


n25 

tJ 

(28 Oct 

1216 

6* 

(28 

Oct 

1221 


1126 


[27 , 

1217 

27 


1222 

1126 

aJ 

28 „ 

1217 


"28 

, 

1222 

12| 

1127 

l27 

1218 


27 


1223 

1127 

3. 

28 , 

1218 

8- 

28 

, 

1223 

1S{ 

n28 

27 , 

1219 

27 

,, 

1224 

1128 


[28 , 

1219 

9 

[28 


1224 

14 1 

U29 

4-j 

[27 

1220 

[27 


1225 

1129 

-J 

[28 , 

1220 

loj 

[28 


1225 

15| 

1130 


[27 , 

1221 

[27 

>» 

1226 


(2B Oct 1226 
) 27 , 1227 

(28 


127 

(28 

i27 


127 


1227 

1228 


1230 

1230 

1231 



Km 


( 650 ) 


Km 


(28 Oct 
127 „ 

(28 , 

ill 

80 1 
3li 

s-n- 

28 » 

1245 

44 j 

45 1 

*[27 


1233 

27 

** 

» 

1247 

(28 


1233 

^9 J 

28 

1247 

46| 

127 


1234 

Oa "j 

27 

99 

1248 

(28 


1234 

33 J 

28 

99 

1248 

47{ 

(27 

,, 

1235 

27 


1249 

(28 

(27 

tt 

1235 

1236 

s.] 

28 

27 

99 

f9 

1249 

1250 

48{ 

J 28 
127 

»> 

1236 

1237 

35. 

28 

99 

99 

9 

1250 

1251 

49| 

f28 


1237 


'28 

1251 

50 -j 

127 


1238 

OD- 

,27 


1252 

(28 

it 

1238 

37' 

28 

9 

1252 

5l| 

127 

>» 

t 

1239 

(27 

99 

1253 

( 28 

1239 

38 

(28 

1253 

a^j 

(27 


1240 

127 

9 

1254 

(28 


1240 

QQ 

(28 


1254 

53 1 

127 


1241 

057 

[27 


1265 

(28 


1241 

40 



125o 

54| 

127 


1242 

[27 


1256 

J28 


1242 

41 

(28 

» 

1256 

55 1 

127 

1243 

[27 

1257 

.(28 


1243 

±0 

(28 


1257 

56 1 

127 


1244 


[27 


1258 

,(28 


1244 

43 

(28 


1258 

57{ 

127 


1245 

127 


1269 


* (qontiTtued) 


f^8 
(27 
I 28 
127 
(28 
127 
(28 
127 
(28 
1^7 
[28 
[27 
l 28 

27 

28 
[27 


[27 „ 

(28 , 

127 , 

, 1272 

1272 

[16 Nov 1272 


1259 

16^ 

25 Jan 

1342 

28- 

'25 Jan 

1354 

40j 

1260 

24 


1343 

.24 


1355 

1260 

17- 

25 


1343 

00 

25 


1355 

41 -j 

1261 

24 

** 

1344 

aiJ • 

24 

J 

1356 

1261 

IS- 

25 


1344 

30- 

25 


1356 

42j 

1262 

24 

»> 

1345 

,24 

J 

1357 

1262 

19- 

25 

1345 

31. 

25 


1357 

43| 

1263 

24 

9 

1346 

24 


1358 

1263 

20- 

25 


1346 

32 

25 

1358 

44 -j 

1264 

24 


1347 

.24 

J 

1359 

1264 

21, 

25 


1347 

33 

25 


1359 

46 -j 

1265 

124 

9S 

1348 

[24 


1360 

1265 

00 J 

(25 

1348 

34 

25 


1360 

46 1 

1266 


(24 

J 

1349 

(24 

J 

1361 

1266 

1 

(25 


1349 

35 

(25 


1361 


1267 

23- 

24 


1350 

(24 


1362 

1267 

24- 

125 


1350 


(25 


1362 

48 1 

1268 

[24 

J 

1^51 

36 • 

(24 

$ 

1363 

1268 

25- 

(25 


1351 

37- 

(25 


1363 

49| 

1269 

[24 


1352 

(24 


1364 

1269 

1270 

26- 

(25 

[24 


1362 

1353 

38- 

f25 

(24 

»» 

>9 

1364 

1365 

50 1 

1270 

27- 

(25 


1353 

39 • 

(25 

1365 

ai{ 

1271 

10*71 

[24 

f 

1354 

(24 

99 

1366 


Edward the First 


12 


(20 Nov 

1272 

13, 

20 Nov 

1284 


019 

J 

1273 

19 


1285 

25| 

(20 


1273 

14- 

20 


1285 

OR ( 

il9 

) 

1274 

19 


1286 

26^ 

(20 

) 

1274 

IS- 

20 


1286 

27| 

tl9 


1275 

19 

» 

1287 

(20 

99 

1275 

18, 

20 

1287 

OQ J 

1l9 

1276 

19 


1288 


]20 


1276 

17- 

20 


1288 

OA J 

119 

J 

1277 

19 

;; 

1289 


(20 

J 

1277 

18- 

20 

1289 

30 •{ 

\19 


1278 

19 

99 

1290 

(20 


1278 

19^ 

20 


1290 

31} 

\l9 


1279 

.19 


1291 

(20 


1279 

20 -j 

[20 


1291 



J 

1280 

[19 


1292 

3!i-j 

(20 


1280 

21^ 

[20 


1292 

- f 

119 

9> 

1281 

[19 

99 

1293 

3*1 

(20 

1281 

22 -j 

[20 

1293 

34 -j 

il9 

99 

1282 

[19 


1294 

(20 


1282 

23^ 

(20 

99 

1294 

3a{ 

1l9 


1283 

[l9 

1295 

(20 

99 

1283 

9ji J 

(20 

99 

1295 


tl9 

99 

1284 


[19 

99 

1296 



Nov 1296 
, 1297 

1297 


(20 
1 19 
(20 
[19 
(20 
[19 
(20 
19 
(20 
[19 


19 
(20 
[19 
(20 
[19 

r2o 

7 Jiily 1307 


1298 


1300 

1300 

1301 

1301 

1302 

1302 

1303 

1303 

1304 

1304 

1305 

1305 

1306 


tC 8 Jtay 1307 
•^17 , 1308 

ofS „ 1308 

^\7 , 1309 

o ( 8 „ 1309 

"*17 , 1310 

4(8 , 1310 

*17 1311 

e f 8 , 1311 

„ 1312 

.(8 „ 1312 

, 1313 

7(8 , 1313, 

^17 „ 13141 


Edward the Second 


8{| 

10|8 

HI 

HI 

HI 
8 
7 


14| 


July 1314! 
„ 1315 

, 1315 

1316 

1316 

1317 

1317 

1318 

1318 

1319 

1319 

1320 
13201 

1321 


IS f 8 July 1321 
1322 

1322 
, 1323 

1323 
, 1324 

1324 
, 1325 

, 1325 

1326 

, - 1326 

[20 Jan 1327 


Edward the Third 


(25 Jan 

1327 

6- 

25 Jan 

1832 

n{ 

[24 

J, 

1328 

24 , 

1333 

(25 

tt 

1328 

V. 

25 „ 

1338 

12] 

[24 


1329 

« 

24 , 

1334 

(25 

tt 

1329 

8- 

25 „ 

1334 


[24 

1330 

(24 , 

m5 

(25 


1330 

0 

25 n 

1335 

14 1 

[24 


1331 

y - 

[24 , 

1336 

(25 


1331 

10- 

[25 , 

1336 

15} 

[24 

11 

1332 

124 „ 

1337 


[24 

125 


(25 

[24 

(25 


1837 

1338 

1338 

1339 
13^ 

1340 

1340 

1341 

1341 

1342 


Edward the Third (continued) 
(25 

[24 

(25 
[24 
(25 


[24 

(25 

[24 

(25 

[24 

[25 

[24 

,(25 

^(24 

(25 

[24 

(25 


Jan 1366 
, 1367 

, 1367 

„ 1368 

, 1368 

1369 
1369 
, 1370 

, 1370 

, 1371 

„ 1371 

„ 1372 

, 1372 

1373 
„ 1373 

, 1374 

„ 1374 

1375 

1375 

1376 
„ 1376 

„ 1377 

, 1377 

June 1377 


Richard the Second 


22 June 13771 

oJ 

[22 June 13851 

21 , 

1378 

®1 

[21 

1386 

22 

1378 

lOj 

(22 , 

1386 

21 

1379 

[21 , 

1387 

22 , 

1379 


[22 , 

1387 

21 , 

1380 

[21 

1388 

22 , 

1380 

12j 

22 

1388 

21 

1381 

.21 , 

1389 

22 

1381 

18j 

22 „ 

1389 

21 , 

1382 

.21 , 

1390 

22 „ 

1382 

14j 

22 

1390 

21 , 

1383 

.21 , 

1391 

22 

1383 

laJ 

22 , 

1391 

21 , 

1384 

.21 , 

1392 

22 „ 

1384 

leJ 

22 „ 

1392 

21 , 

1385 

.21 „ 

1393 


19 


Hi 

(22 
*[21 
( 22 
\21 

Hi 

Hi 

Hi 


June 1393 

1394 
„ 1394 

1395 
, 1395 

1396 
, 1396 

, 1397 

, 1397 

1398 
, 1398 

, 1399 

1399 
Sept 1399 


(30 Sept 1399 


30 Sept 

1404 

129 

, 14D0 

29 


1405 

(80 

1400 


30 


1405 

129 . 

1411 


29 


1406 

f30 , 

1401 

8. 

'30 

1406 

129 , 

1402 

29 


1407 

[30 , 

, 1402 

9) 

'30 


1407 

[29 

1403 

[29 


1408 

f30 

1403 

loj 

[30 


1408 

(.29 , 

, 1404 

[29 

99 

1409 


12 


I 30 


1410 
1410 

, - „ 1411 

io(30 , 1411 

^^l29 , 1412 

14(30 1412 

1 20 Mar 1413 


Henry the Fifth 


(21 Mar 

1413 

fc ( 

1 21 Mar 

1417j 


40 

1414 

n 

[20 

1418 

(21 , 

1414 


[21 

14181 

9{ 

[20 

1415 

[20 , 

1419 

(21 , 

1416 


r2i , 

1419 

io{ 

[20 „ 

1416 


L20 „ 


(21 

1416 


1420| 


[20 „ 

1417 






t f 1 Sept 
^■[31 Aug 
Ifaept 
^131 Aug 
oj ISept 
^tsiAug 
4( ISept 
^[31 Aug 
K j 1 Sept. 

31 Aug 
ISept 
^IsiAug 
ijr f 1 Sept 
^ISl Aug 
of 1 Sept 
®*[31Aug 


He^ry the Sixth 


14^2 

1423 

1423 

1424 

1424 

1425 

1425 

1426 

1426 

1427 

1427 

1428 

1428 

1429 


1 Sept 1430 
31 Aug 1431 
1 Sept 1431 
31 Aug 1432, 


n ( ISept 1432 
31 Aug 1433 
,r>C ISept 1433 
^[31 Aug 1434) 
( 1 Sept 1434 
^^[31 Aug 1435' 


19 


21 


, Aug 1436 
15 f ISept 1436 
^ 31 Aug 1437 ^ 

1429 !,«( ISept 1437 
X4S0 1488)8* 


, 1421 

„ 1422 

21 „ 1422 

31 Aug 1422 


ISept 1438 
31 Aug 1439 
. 1 Sept 1439 
1 31 Aug 1410 
' ISept 1440 
31 Aug 1441 
1 Sept 1441 
81 Aug 1442 
1 Sept 1442 
31 Aug 1443 
1 Sept 1443 
31 Aug 1444 
1 Sept 1444 
31 Aug 1445 
1 Sept 1445 
31 Aug 1446 


( 651 ) 


San 


Km 


254 


274 


Henky the Sixth (continued) 

1451 oxf IS 

1452 ^isi j 

14o2 , - ' 

1453,' 

1453 < 


L Sept 1446 1 oQf 1 Sept 
(31 Aug' 


LAug 1447 
LSept 1447 1 oiJ 1 Sept 
LAug 1448p*^t31 Aug 
LSept 1443 1 Sept 

LAug 1449,^^131 Aug 
L Sept 1449 qo J 1 Sept 
LAug 1450,^1 31 At^ 
LSept 1450' . I ISept 
LAug 1451 "*^131 Aug 


1454 

1454 

1455 

1455 

1456 


37 


4] 


1456 


^^28 Jan 

1547 

4. 

28 Jan 

15o0 

1457 


.27 , 

1548 


27 

1551 

1457 


28 

1548 

sJ 

28 , 

1551 

1458 


[27 

1549 


27 „ 

1552 

1458 

q 

28 

1549 




1459 

3J 

[27 „ 

1530i 




1459 

1460 




Mary 


1460 

1(6 July 

1553 

1 2 * 

f 6 Julj 

• 1554 

1461 

1 5 „ 

1554 

1 ^ 

(24 , 

15v4 


Edward the Eotjrth 
( 4 March 14ol « J 4 March 1469 


14o2, 

1462' 

1463 

1463 

1464 

1464 

1465 

1465 

1466 

1466 

1467 

1467 

1468 
1468' 

1469 


1470 

1470 

1471 

1471 

1472 

1472 

1473 

1473 

1474 

1474 

1475 

1475 gq 

1476 ^ 

1476 

1477 


17 


18 

19{ 

20 

21 


f 4 March 1477 
(3 , 1478 

1478 

1479 

1479 

1480 
14b0 

1481 

1481 

1482 

1482 

1483 
1483 


9 April 1483 


Edward the Pipth 


( 9 April 1483 
1 (25 June 1483 

Eichard the Third 

T f 26 June 14831 « f 26 June 1484 1 q f 26 June 1485 
^■(25 , 1484' -^125 14851 ^122 Aug 1485 


»{ 


Henry the Seventh 


22 Aug 

1485 . J 
1486,^ 1 

f 22 Aug 1493 

21 

;; 

[21 

1494, 

22 

1486 loJ 

1487 r^1 

i22 

, 1494 ' 

21 

» 

[21 

, 14951 

22 

1487'iiJ 
1488, -^^1 

122 

1495 ' 

21 


[21 

14961 

22 


1488' 2 1 
1489 1 ^^ 1 

[22 

14961 

21 

9 

(21 

14971 

22 


1489 ,3 J 
14901^^1 

[22 

1497 

21 


[21 

1498 

22 

I490'i.j 

1491/*1 

[22 

, 14981 

21 


[21 

1499 1 

22 


isJ 

1492 

[22 

1499 ' 

2L 

>5 

[21 

„ 15001 

22 

1492 1.J 

1493 

[22 

1500' 

21 

9 

[21 

1501 1 




18 


21 


24 


Henry the Eighth 


Aug 1501 
21 „ 1602 

1502 
1603 

1503 

1504 

1504 

1505 
1605 

1506 

1506 

1507 

1507 
1503 

1508 
121 April 1509 


121 

C22 

121 

(22 

121 

,f22 

121 

j22 

<21 


iJ 

'22 April 1509 1 

14^ 

' 22 April 1522 

27^ 

[22 Apnll535 


21 

»» 

1510 

21 

, 1523 

[21 

1536 

9 ' 

:22 

1510 


[22 

1523 

OQ J 

22 

1536 


21 


1511 

[21 

1524, 

281 

21 

1537 

H 

22 


1511 

16^ 

22 

1524' 

29 J 

[22 „ 

1537 

21 


1512 

21 

1525 


!21 

1638 

4 J 

^22 

»» 

1512 

17[ 

[22 

1525 

so-j 

[22 , 

1638 


21 


1513 

[21 

1526 

[21 

1639 

,j 

[22 


1513 

18 -j 

[22 

1526 

3l[ 

[22 

1539 

®1 

[21 


1514 

[21 

1527 

[21 

1540 

6[ 

1 22 


1514 

19 [ 

1 22 

1537 

<10 J 

[22 

1540 

[21 


1515 

[21 

1528 

043 H 

[21 

1541 


22 


1515 

20[ 

[22 

1528 

S3-j 

1 22 

1541 

i 21 


1516 

[2L 

1529 

[21 , 

1642 


[22 


1516 

21^ 

|22 

1529 

34^ 

[22 

1642 

121 


1517 

[21 

1530 

[21 „ 

1543 


[22 


1517 

0^ J 

[23 

1530 

35 H 

[2’ 

1543 

[21 


1518 

AiiSH 

[21 

1531 

121 , 

1544 

10[ 

[22 

J 

1518 

J 

[22 

1531 

36-1 

( 

[22 , 

1544 

[21 


1519 


[21 

„ 1532 

(21 „ 

1545 


[22 

[21 

if 

1519 

1520 

24 J 

1 

[22 

[21 

1532 

I'^SS 

37^ 

[22 

[21 , 

1545 

1546 

12-1 

I 

22 

>> 

1520 

OK J 

[22 

, 1533 

QQ J 

(22 

1546 

[21 

1531 

25^ 

[21 

l'j34 

OoH 

[28 Jan 

1647 

13| 

[ 22 


1521 

OA J 

122 

1534 




[21 

w 

1522 

26 -j 

[21 

1535 





Edward t^ Sixth 


q j 28 Jan 
^27 


1^52 

1553 


(The 

July 


>f2D 

-(^4 


wj 28 „ 1553 
^16 July 1553 


Philip and Mart 
ma) nage tot I place 25 July 1554 ) 
lo54 qj 2o July 1556 ». j 25 July 165^ 

1555 ^ (24 , 1657 r 1 17 Nov 1658 

156£> .(25 „ 1557 

1556 *124 1558' 

Elizabeth 


104 


124 


144 


j 17 Nov 

1558 

16- 

17 Nov 

1573 

31. 

17 Nov 

I 088 

(16 , 

1559 

(16 

1574 

(16 

1589 

(17 

1559 

17- 

17 

1574 


17 

1589 

116 

1560 

(16 , 

1575 

Oa • 

[16 

15S0 

(17 

1560 

18- 

17 

1575 

3S- 

fl7 , 

1690 

116 

1561 

[16 , 

1576 


[16 

1591 

]l7 

1561 

19- 

17 , 

1«76 

34 . 

17 

1591 

il6 

1562 

[16 

1577 

[16 

1592 

(17 

1562 

20. 

17 

1577 

35 - 

17 

1592 

(16 

1563 

[16 

1578 

[16 

1593 

jl7 

1563 

21- 

17 , 

1578 


17 

1593 

(16 

1564 

16 

1579 

00 

16 

1594 

il7 

1564 

22 J 

17 

1679 

37-1 

17 

1594 

(16 , 

1565 

[16 

I 08 O 

[16 

1595 

(17 , 

1565 


17 „ 

16b0 

38- 

17 

1595 

(16 

1566 

/SO" 

[16 , 

1581 

! !«> 

1596 

(17 

1566 

24j 

[17 , 

1581 

QO 1 

117 

1596 

(16 

1567 

[16 

1582 

39^ 

[16 , 

1597 

]l7 , 

1567 

25 -j 

[17 , 

1682 

40-! 

:i7 

1597 

(16 

1568 

[16 

1583 

16 

1598 

J17 

1568 

26 j 

17 

1683 

41^ 

:i7 

1598 

(16 

1569 

' 16 

1584 

16 

1599 

(17 

1569 

27^ 

il7 

1584 


17 

1599 

(16 „ 

1570 

[16 

1585 

■< 

16 

1600 

jl7 

1570 

00 J 

[17 

1585 

AQ J 

“17 

1600 

(16 , 

1571 


[16 , 

1586 

40 -j 

16 

ICOl 

il7 

1571 

i 00 < 

[17 , 

1586 

41 -j 

17 

1601 

(16 

157^ 


[16 „ 

1587 

[16 , 

1602 

]l7 

1572 

ISO"] 

[17 , 

1587 

45 J 

|17 , 

1602 

(16 , 

1573 

[16 

1688 

[ 24 Mbr 

1603 


3 {is 

^{i 

3{i 

«{i 

k(24 

^123 

^123 


James the First 
24 Mar 1603 oJ24 


1604 


24 


. Mar 1611 
1612 
1612 
1613 

1613 

1614 

1614 
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King, "William (b 1650, d 1729), Arcli- 
"bishop o± Dublin, was bom at Antrim, and 
elected Dean of St Patrick’s in 1688 In 
1691 he was appointed Bishop of Derry, and 
in 1702 Archbishop of Dubhn King was a 
writer of philosophical treatises which at- 
tracted much attention, and his work On the 
Otigin of Evil (1702) gave him an European 
reputation, and was replied to by Leibnitz 
He was also the author of The State of the 
Protestants in Ireland under King Jameses 
Government (1691), which gives much useful 
information as to the condition of Ireland 
at the period of the Bevolution. 


King, Edvard (d 1696), was a Jacobite 
conspirator in the reign of William III He 
was drawn by one Knightley into the Assassina 
tion Plot, and was one of the most desperate of 
the would-be murdeiers On the discoi erj of 
the crime he was executeu, having in his 
last moments acknowledged his crime, and 
professed repentance 


Kmg-niaIs:er,THE [WARviciv,EARLOi ] 

“ King never dies. The,” a legal 
maxim, according to which the accession of 
each monarch is considered as having taken 
place at the very moment of his predecessor’s 
decease This theory was unknown in the 
earlier penods of our history, and could not 
ha^ e been held so long as the right of succes 
Sion was recognised as being inalienably 
bound up in a strict line of descent Accord- 
ing!} , on the death of the early Norman and 
Plantagenet kings, there alwa} s seems to ha’ve 
been a period anterior to the coronation of 
the new sovereign, in which the lawless 
baron, or man of lower de^ee, felt himself 
free to commit whatever outrages he would, 
on the plea that there was as }et no higher 
potentate to whom he was responsible ** From 
William I to Henry III inclusive, the reign 
of each king was considered only to com- 
mence at his coronation From Edward II 


to Henry VIII, th€f accesst<^n is ascribed 
to the dav following the death or deposition 
of the precedmg king , but from Edward VI 
to thepiesent da}, the abo\e cited maxim has 
pre\ ailed ” 

TTi-pg r of Polly, The, wa& a title given 
to Boger Mortimer, b} his ovn son, on ac- 
count of his reckless affectation of msore than 
ro}al state and splendour 

King of the Commons, The, was the 
title assumed by John Litster, the leader of 
the Norfolk insurgents at the time of the 
Peasant Bevolt in 1381 James V of Scot- 
land was also called Kmg of the Commons 

King’s Bench, The Colrt op, was an 
offshoot from the Curia Begis Its origin 
as a distinct tribunal is attributed by Dr 
Stubbs to the arrangements made b} Henry 
II , m 1178, bv which five judges in the 
Cima sat constantl} to hear the complaints 
of the people B} the beginmng of the reign 
of Henry III , the Curia had become divided 
into the three branches of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, the Exchequer, and the King’s 
Bench, the two first entertaining causes con- 
cerned with the private suits of subjects, and 
V ith the revenue , and the last, all suits in 
which the kmg was concerned, plaeita corarn 
rege, as they were called, which practically 
embraced the rest of the business of the old 
Curia Begis The court still continued to 
follow the king, who was theoietically sup- 
posed to sit in banco, and this practice was 
continued b} the Ar ticuh super Car tas of Ed 
ward I Shoitly before the end of the reign 
of Henry III , the office of Justiciar became 
extinct, and the King’s Bench received a staff 
of judges of its own There was a regular 
succession of chief justices of the King’s 
Bench from the beginning ol Edward I The 
denommation Curia Begis was now applied 
exclusnely to this court We find a constant 
tendency in this court, as well as in the 
others, to enlarge its jurisdiction Thus the 
Kmg’s Bench, haiung cogmsance of all per- 
sonal actions where the defendant was alread} 
under custod} of the court, used a legal 
fiction by which persons not actually m cus- 
tody of the maishal of the court were 
assumed to be so, in order that the lawyers in 
that court might have more practice This 
custom, which tended to confuse the system 
of judicatuie vas frequently legislated 
against, but without success, until the statutes 
2 Wm IV , c 39, and 2 Vict , c 110, estab- 
lished one form of process, the writ of sum- 
mons, for all the courts The justices of the 
Kmg’s Bench sat with the Lord Chancellor, 
the Lord Ireasurer, and the justices of 
Common Pleas, ip. the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber, which was created by statute 31 
Edw III , c 12, to determine errors from the 
common law side of the Court of Exchequer 
A second Court of Exchequer, composed of 
the justices of Common Pleas and the barons 
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of the CJbiirt of Exchtequer, was created by 
27 Elizabeth^ c to determine writs of error 
from the King’'s Bench Both these courts were 
abobahed, and a new “ Court of Exchequer 
Chamber” estabbshed by 11 Geo IV, and 
1 Will IV, c 70 The jurisdiction of this 
court was, however, merged in that of tht new 
Court of Appeal by the Judicature Act of 
1873, by which great Act also the Court of 
Queen s (or King^s) Bench became once more 
apart of one Supreme Court of Judicature, 
called the High Court of Justice, of which 
the ju^es of the Queen’s Bench formed the 
first division [Curia. Begis ] 

"Reeres Mist of the English Law Stephen 
Commentaiies m Stubb«a, Const Eist u ch 
XV Langmead, Const Hist , ch. v 36 & 37 
Vict c 66 

Emg’s Friends was the name given 
to the secret counsellors and supporters 
of George III in his attempt to restore the 
royal authority to its old power, and to 
govern without exclusive rebance on either of 
the two great parties of the State This 
movement, m its practical issue, was a revolt 
agamst the oligarchy of the great Whig fami- 
lies who had m the mam gmded the destinies 
of the countr} since the Revolution , and the 
erms of the principles which it afterwards 
aveloped aie to be traced in the writings of 
Bobngbrohe, who, in Mr Lecky’s words, 
stiongly urged the necessity of disregarding 
the old party distinctions, and building up 
the royal authority on their decay ” But as 
a matter of fact, the King’s Eriends,” though 
drawn from both the great parties of the 
State, were in the mam recruited from the 
ranks of the Tories George III , however, did 
not accept his new supporters as being mem- 
bers of either party , his one object was to 
create a body of men faithful to himself, and 
detached from either of the great sections of 
pobtieal life This body was to be his con- 
stant adviser, and to carry out his will Of 
its leaders he took counsel m private, and 
followed its advice rather than that of his 
nominal mmisters It is this state of afiairs 
that IS BO bitterly sketched m Burkes 
ThouffhU on the Causes of the T>esent Discon- 
tents It has been sometimes thought that 
the picture drawn by the great statesman 
IS a little highly coloured , but of the general 
truth of his assertions there can be no question 
It was due to a knowledge of this secret power 
in the background thatLord Rockingham, in 
1765, would only accept office on condition 
that ^‘some of the particular fneni of the Earl 
of Bute should not either puhhcly or privately, 
directly or indirectly, have any concern or 
interest m public affairs ” For the Earl of 
Bute was recogmsed as the centre of this 
undue influence But even after this protest 
the saffie condition of things continued It 
was by means of this undue pressure that 
George III opposed the repeal of the Stamp 
Act while pretendmg to support his inimster^ 


and Lord Rockingham had to obtain his 
written consent to the passmg of his measure 
of repeal At last, in 1766, the king suc- 
ceeded in getting rid of the Whigs, and in 
forming a government, under the Duke of 
Grafton and Lord Chatham, that should he 
free from party connections On Lord Noith’s 
accession to power (1770), the king consented 
to identify his own pobc} with that of his 
minister, and would admit none to power 
except those who would carry out his wishes to 
the utmost When Pitt came into power (1784) 
this great mmistei was content to ‘‘make 
common cause with the crown,” and, accord- 
mg to Sir Erskine May, the royal mfluence 
through the new premier was gi eater than it 
had been before As a rule, their views were 
identical, but when they difi:ered, the king was 
ready to make use of his old tactics So, 
on the Catholic question of 1801, George III 
is reported to have said that he should 
reckon any man his personal enemy who 
should propose any such measure On Pitt’s 
return to office in 1804, Mr Addmgton, the 
late Prime Mmister, took up the position of 
leader ot the “ King’s Friends,” a party which 
then reckoned some sixty or seventy members 
m its ranks The sentiments of the Port- 
land and Liverpool ministries were so well m 
accord with those of the crown that the party 
of the Kmg’s Friends,” though still exist- 
ing, had no cause to separate itself from the 
ostensible government 

Burke, Thoughts on the Cau es of the Pi esent 
Discontents Lecky History/ of England in the 
Eighteenth Cmtmy ui iv Massey, Hist of 
Eng Sir E May Const Hist [T A A ] 

Emg’s ZiVil was the name formerly given 
to scrofula, which, down to the eighteenth 
century, was supposed to he cured by the 
king’s touch Edward the Confessor is said 
to have been the first king who touched for 
the kings evil, which was done in 10o8 
The custom reached its height finder the 
btuarts, and Charles I is said to have touched 
over 10,000 persons It was continued under 
Anne, but was dropped by George I , and not 
subsequently revived 

Emgston, Sir Anthony {d 1556), was 
sent to Cornwall as Provost Marshal after 
the rebellion of 1549, and is said to have 
behaved with great cruelty on this occasion 
He presided at the execution of Bishop 
Hooper, 1555, and in the following year was 
implicated in the plot to marry the Prmcess 
Eh^beth to the Earl of Devon, and to 
proclaim her queen On the discovery of the 
conspiracy Kingston committed suicide 

Kmgswestou, The Battle op (Aug, 
1549), was fought between a party of the 
western rebels under Mr Coffin and the royal 
troops Thf" latter were completely victorious 

Eiusale, The Siege op (1601) Five 
thousand Spaniards, commanded by Don 

't 
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Juan d’Aguila, landed in the harbour df 
Kinsale in September, 1601, ha\mg been 
despatched to support Hugh O’Heil’s re- 
bellion They took possession of the castle 
of Kincorain, but soon lost it to Lord 
Mount] oy That nobleman, being shortly 
after joined by the Earl of Thomond and 
some 1,000 men, defeated O’Heils attempt 
to raise the siege (Deo 23) Don Juan, who 
was heartily tired of Irish warfaie, thereupon 
surrendeied Kmsale, Castlehaven, and the 
other towns m his possession m return for 
permission to sail for Corunna with all his 
iorces 

Klirk, Scottish [Scotland, Church of ] 

Kirk of Field was an old and roofless 
church, dedicated to the Virgin Maij, which 
stood just without the walls of Edinburgh 
close b> this was a building which had for- 
merly belonged to the Dominican order It 
was here that Darnley was removed by Both- 
well’s oiders , and here that he was murdered 
on the mght of Eeb 9, 1567 [Darnley ] 

Kirkcaldy, Sir William, op Grange 
{d 1573), was one of the murderers of Car- 
dinal Beaton (1546) He was a member of 
the Reformed faith, and on his capture at 
St Andrews by the French in 1547, he was 
carried to France, where for some years he 
worked at the galleys in company with John 
Knox It is perhaps to this event that his 
hatred of France is to be ascribed, a hatred 
which caused him, m loo9, to advocate 
strongly a Scottish alliance with England 
He was a leader of the confederacy against 
Queen Mary m 1567, and to him it was that 
she surrendered after the battle of Carberry 
Hill Appointed Go\ emor of Edinburgh 
Castle in the same year, he fought for Murray 
at Langside m 1568 , but shortly afterwards 
joined the queen’s party, and held the castle 
and town of Edinbuigh against the regent 
Morton In 1673, after suffering a severe 
siege, he was compelled to surrender the 
place Morton caused him to be hanged as a 
tiaitor m the market place of Edinburgh, 
Aug 3, 1573 Sir James Melville says of 
him m his memoirs, ‘‘ he was humble, gentle, 
and meek, like a lamb in the house, but hke a 
lion in the faith , secret and prudent m 

all hiB enterprises, very merciful, naturally 
liberal Thus he was as mikel envied b> 
them that were of a vile and unworthy nature 
as he was beloved by ail honest men ” 

MelviU^ Memoirs Eroude, Mist of JSng 
Burton, Hisi of Scotland 

Kirke, Colonel Perot, was a soldier 
who had served for some years at Tangiei, 
and was put in command of some troops 
at the battle of Sedgemoor After the 
defeat of Monmouth, Kirke and his troops, 
who were known as ‘‘Kirke’s Lambs,” com- 
mitted fearful atrocities m the west of 
England agamst the followers of Monmouth 


and any who were suspend of comphcity in 
the rebeUion Kirke was one^ldf the first to 
jom Wilham in 1688, and subsequently was 
put m command of some troops m Ireland, 
with which he raised the siege of Londonderry 
in 1689 

Kit-Kat Club, The, was a well-known 
Whig club, mstituted m 1703 to promote the 
prmuples of the Resolution and the Pro- 
testant succession It consisted of thirty -nine 
noblemen and gentlemen, and among its 
members were Walpole, Addison, and Steele 
It took its name from a confectioner m West- 
minster named Christopher Kat, at whose 
house the members used to dine 

Kni^kt, Dr , was one of Henry Vm ’s 
secretaries, and employed by him in the 
summer of 1527 at Rome to forward the ne- 
gotiations for the king’s divorce from Kathe- 
rine of Aragon Knight obtained more than 
one opportimity of seeing Clement m Henr 5 ’’’s 
interest, and when the Pope escaped to 
Orvieto he at once followed him thither, and 
obtained from Clement his signature to two 
documents granting respectively a com- 
mission to two cardmals for hearing and 
determinmg the cause m England, and a dis- 
pensation for the king to marry another wife 
But, while affixing his signature to the docu- 
ments, Clement had been careful to date 
them, not from Orvieto, where he then was, 
but from his prison m Rome 
Brewer, Reign of Eenry Fill 

Knight, Charles (5 1791, 1873), com- 

menced busmess as a pubhsher m London 
about the jear 1823 He was one of the 
earliest members of the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge, for which he 
published The Library of Lntet taming Knovo^ 
ledge (1832 — 45) About the year 1844 he 
published the Fictorial Mistmy of Jmgland^ 
a very useful and interestmg work, and some 
years later (1856 — 62) his Popular Sistoi y of 
England Both hold a high place among our 
general histones 

Knighton, Henry, lived m the reign of 
Henry 11 , and was a monk of Leicester 
Abbey He was the author of a Gompilatxo de 
Evenfibus Anglice a tempoi e Regis Eadgari usqm 
ad mortem Regis Rieai di Seciindi The earlier 
part IS a mere compilation from previous 
chroniclers , but the portion which relates to 
the later part of Edward III ’s reign and that 
of Richard II is of considerable value 

Knighton s work is printed m Twjrsden, 
Scnptores Recent 

Knighthood The word knight is de 
rived from the Anglo-Saxon miht^ which, 
although primarily eqmvalent to serms, was, 
even befoie the Conquest, occasionally used as 
equivalent to miles It is necessary to dis- 
tmguish between the personal distinction 
of knighthood and the legal system of 
knights’ fees In its wider sense, knight- 
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hood may he taken as nearly equivalent to 
chivalry or to^ feudalism, and mil he found 
treated under those heads The actual cere 
mony of conferring knighthood does not 
seem to have heen known m England before 
the Conquest, and the first instance of it we 
have on satisfactory evidence is the investi- 
ture of the Conqueroi’s sons hy their father 
After the Conquest, the extent of land held 
hy a knight, or the Jcmghfs fee^ was the unit 
of the system of feudal tenure The system 
of knight’s fee was not mi ented before the 
compilation of Domesday, though it was regu- 
larly established by the reign of Henry II 
What the exact value and extent of a 
knight’s fee were is hardly ascertained It is 
probable that the five hides of land which 
constituted a thegn before the Conquest 
formed one of the flight’s quahfications after 
it , and Dr Stubbs thinks that the extent may 
have varied, but that the common quantity 
was expressed in the twenty pounds’ worth of 
annual value, which was the qualification for 
kmghthood It has been said (on the author 
ity of Ordericus Vitahs) that WiUiam III 
divided England into 60,000 knights’ fees 
This, however, is extremely unhkelj , and the 
number has been supposed by modem author- 
ities to have been between eight and nine 
thousand Knighthood was made compulsory 
on all freeholders possessing an estate of £20, 
and was frequently enforced , as, for instance, 
by proclamation to the shenfis m the nme- 
teenth of Henry III , and by Edward I in 
1278 Writs for distraint of kmghthood 
were issued to enforce this law, and continued 
to be issued down to the tune of Charles I , 
the only difierence bemg that the estate 
for which knighthood was compulsory vas 
raised from £20 to £40 per annum Eliza- 
beth and James I issued these writs, ap- 
parently, only on one occasion m each reign , 
hut the practice was revived and ngidly en- 
forced by Charles I in 1629 It was finally 
abolished, mth all feudal tenures and customs, 
m 1661 Knights m the Middle Ages, from 
the time of Edward I (and probably before), 
were either knights banneret, who were 
entitled to display the square baimeret, and 
supposed to command a larger force m the 
field , and kmghts bachelors, who carried the 
triangular pennon, and were of inferior rank 
In England, as elsewhere, knighthood was 
purely a personal distinction, and was never 
hereditary Kmghts bannerets had dis 
appeared by tbe sixteenth century, and were 
not subsequently created In England there 
are now seven orders of kmghthood the 
Gb,rter (founded in the fourteenth ceuturv), 
the Thistle (founded 1687), St Patrick (1788), 
the Bath (1725), St Michael and St George 
(1818), Star of India (1861), Indian Empire 
(1876) 

Kmghts of the Shire [Pablu 

WENT Ejections ] 


Knolles, Sni Eobebt {d 1407), was 
originally a leader of one of the Eree Com- 
pames which devastated France m the four 
teenth century But having subsequently 
obtamed a regular command m the English 
army, he greatly distmguished himself hy 
his bravery and mihtary skill When the 
Peasants’ EebeUion broke out, in 1381, he 
was ms»trumental in protectmg Eichard II 
from the insurgents 

KnoUys, Sir Francis {d 1596), ^‘the 
sternest Puritan of his day,” was known dnrmg 
the reign of Edward VI as one of the most 
zealous of the advocates of the Eeformation 
The rehgious persecution of Mary s reign 
forced him to seek an asylum m G-eirnianj , 
but on the accession of Ehzabeth, to whom 
he was cousm by mamage, he returned to 
England, imbued with the spirit of Puritanism 
more than ever Made Vice -Chamberlain 
of the loyal household, he was subsequently 
advanced to tbe office of Lord Treasurer, 
whilst immediately after his arrival in 
England he was appomted a Privy Conn 
ciUor In 1566 he was sent to Ireland, when 
he recommended the Council m England to 
approve of the campaign proposed hy Sidney 
Two y ears later he was appointed the 
custodian of Mary, Queen of Scots, whose 
charms his “ keen, hard sense ” was supposed 
to despise It was he who suggested the 
plan of marrymg Mary to George Carey, son 
of Lord Hunsdon, for, “ so matched, Ehzabeth 
need have no fear of her ” KnoUys, like the 
rest of Queen Elizabeth’s mimsters, was 
liable to have bis course of action repudiated 
by bis mistress if she found it convement , 
and in his dealings with Mary Stuart he 
found himself repeatedly forced to act- upon 
his own responsibility, with the danger of a 
subsequent disavowal of his proceedings 
Notwithstanding the occasional had treatment 
he received at the queen’s hands, Sir Francis 
remamed till his death one of her most faith- 
ful ministers, though on one occasion he 
exclaimed that he doubted whether she were 
any longer fit to rule 

Knox, John (5 1505, d 1572), was a 
native of Haddington, and educated at the 
grammar school of that town and at Glasgow 
He seems to have taken orders as a seculai 
pnest in 1630, and to ha\e had some connec- 
tion with one of the rehgious estabhshments 
at Haddington for some years afterwards 
In 1646 he became converted to the Eeformed 
faith, and placed himseH under the protec 
tion of some of the Protestant gentry of 
St Andrews In June, 1547, the French cap- 
tured St Andrews, and Knox was carried 
prisoner to France, and sent to the galleys 
He obtained his release in the beginning of 
1549, and came to England, where he re- 
mained till the death of Edward For 
two years he was minister of Berwick, where 
he put in practice, two years before it was 
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authorised by Edward YI ’s second Prayer- 
book, the substitution of common bread for 
wafers at the Communion, and allowed sitting 
instead of kneeling Knox was appomted one 
of Edward’s chaplains, and was consulted on 
the composition of Cranmer’s Fort>-five 
Articles On the accession of Mary he re 
tired to Prance, and subsequently to Geneva, 
where he remained till l5o9, and wrote 
several controversial and other works, m- 
cluding his Blast of the Trumpet against the 
Monstrous Regiment of Women, which gave 
great offence to Queen Elizabeth In 15o9 
he returned to Scotland, and immediately 
joined the party of the Lords of the Congre- 
gation In Julv of this year he was chosen 
minister of Edmburgh He took a large 
share in the proceedmgs of the Protestant 
leaders henceforth, and was mainly instru- 
mental in drawing up the Confession of Faith, 
accepted by Parliament in 1560 On the 
arrival of Mary m Scotland, she held several 
conferences with Knox, and at length, in 
December, 1662, ordered him to be tned for 
treason before the Council He was, how- 
e\ er, acquitted After the marriage of Mary 
and Daj^nley in 1565, he preached a sermon 
which gave great oiffence to the royal couple 
He was called before the Council, and in 
hibited from preaching He preached the 
coronation sermon when the infant James YI 
was crowned, in July, 1567 After the death 
of Murray (January, 1669), Knox, who had 
incurred the enmity of Kirkcaldy of Grange, 
left Edmburgh, and retired to St Andrews 
He returned to Edmburgh m August, 1572, 
preached twice more (once when the news o± 
the St Bartholomew Massacre arrived), and 
died Nov 24, 1572 Knox was twice mamed, 
fiist to Marjory Bowes m 1555, and secondly 
to Margaret Stewart, daughter of Lord 
Ochiltree Besides numerous epistles, dis- 
courses, and polemical tracts, Knox wrote 
a JBiistorie of the Refoimatioun of Religion 
within the Realm of Scotland, which is of 
considerable historical value 

Knox s WorTes ed by D Laing 6 vols Edm 
burgh (1846—64) McOne Lfe of John Knox 
Moncreiff JCuow and the Scottish Refoimation 
Eroude The Reformation and the Scottish Cha 
racier Carlyle Portraits of John Knox and 
Seroes and PLe'iO Worship Burton, Hist of 
Scotland 

Koles, The, are an aboriginal tnbe of 
Western Bengal Having come under the 
operation of laws which they did not under- 
stand, they were excited by the systematic en 
croachment of Bengal settlers and zemmdars 
In 1832 they rose in arms, and the msurrec- 
tion was not put down without much blood 
shed On the suppression of the rebelhon 
the new regulations were withdrawn, and 
the Koles were placed under a special com- 
missioner Since then they have made 
considerable advances m civilisation and 
prosperity 


Korygaom, The Battle op (Jan 1, 
1818), was fought duimg Lord Hastmgs’s war 
against Holkar and the Peishwa Captain 
Staunton, who had been summoned to Poonah 
with his division, encountered the Mahratta 
army of the Peishwa Bajee Bao, 25,000 stiong, 
near the village of Korjgaom The Mah- 
lattas immediately crossed the nver to attack 
the English troops, and the combat that 
ensued was most arduous and bnlhant 
Captam Staunton’s sepoys fought with de- 
sperate valour till they were sinking with 
exhaustion and frantic with thirot The ap- 
proach of General Smith, who was in hot pur- 
smt, so alarmed the Peishwa, that he retreated 
m the night, and thus abandoned a contest 
which Captam Staunton’s band of heroes 
could hardly have mamtamed for another 
daj 

Kotab., The Siege or (Mar 22, 1858) 
Kotah was a strongly fortified town on 
the Chumbul Its Bajah was friendly to the 
Enghsh, but had been coerced into rebellion 
by his followers General Boberts therefore, 
found there were two parties m Kotah, and 
was immediate^ jomed by the Bajah, who 
was m possession of the citadel and palace 
The rebels, about 6,000 m number, held the 
rest of the town Batteries were erected by 
General Boberts agamst the northern end of 
the town, a reinforcement was sent to the 
citadel, and on the 30th the place was easily 
carried by assault 

Annual Register, 1858 Malleson Indian 
Mutiny 

KurdlalL Campaign, The (1795) 
When the temponsmg pohey of Sir J ohn Shore 
left the Mahrattas free to attack the Nizam m 
order to enforce their claims for choute or 
tribute, the whole Mahratta Confederacy as 
sembled for the last time under the banner of 
the Peishwa, commanded by Hurry Punt 
The Nizam, deserted by the Enghsh, had 
thrown bi-m aftlf mto the hands of a French 
ofiBlcer named Baymond, who had organised 
for him a disciplined army of 18,000 men, 
commanded and framed by European oificeis 
The Nizam advanced to Beder, and the two 
armies met at Kurdlah (March 11 1795) The 
Nizam’s cavalry drove the entire centre divi- 
sion of the Mahiattas from the field, and 
Baymond s infantry stood their ground 
gallantly against Scmdia’s disciphned bat- 
talions The Nizam, however, was persuaded 
by favourite sultana to retire from the 
field, and the whole army followed him m 
headlong rout Soon afterwards he was shut 
up m Kurdlah and captured To secure his 
liberty he had to make temtonal cessions to 
the value of thirty five lacs of rupees a 
year, besides surrendering his chief minister 
Musheer-ul-Mulk, who was by far the ablest 
man at his court, and a warm partisan of the 
Enghsh 

J Grant Duff, Hist of the Mahiattas 
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Labourers, The Statutes op, were first 
enacted in 1349, immediatelj after the Black 
Death The dearth of lahomers which this 
plague occasioned altered the relations between 
employer and employed, and the latter de- 
manded an immediate and considerable rise 
m wages To check this, two statutes were 
enacted forbidding the men to receive or the 
masters to offer higher wages than before the 
Black Death, labourers were to be compelled to 
work, and were forbidden to leave their employ- 
ment without agreeing with their masteis 
These statutes were re enacted in 13o7, 1361, 
1368, and 1376, but, as might be expected, 
they proved nugatory, and only mcreased 
the ill-feeling between masters and men, and 
the social difficulties which culminated in the 
revolt of 1381 [Black Death ] 

Eogers JStsfori/ of Agncvltme Seehohm 

Papers on The Black Death in the Fortnightly 

JRevtew 

Labrador was first discovered by Sebas 
tian Cabot in 1496, and probably visited by 
him agam in 1513 It was explored by 
Frobisher m lo76, but seems to have been 
lost sight of tiU it was rediscovered b> Hud- 
son in 1610 Ho regular settlements were 
made till some Moravian colonies weie formed 
about 1760 It was not, howevei , constituted 
a colony, and formed merely an outlying and 
neglected portion of the Hudson Bay tern 
tory, tiU the cession of the company’s territory 
to the crown and their incoiporation with the 
Domimonof Canada m 1868 

Labuan, an island m the Malay Archi- 
pelago, was ceded to Great Bntam by the 
Sultan of Borneo (1847), owmg to the m- 
fiuence of Sir James Brooke, the Eajah of 
Sarawak, who had formed a settlement there 
in 1846 It IS an important commercial sta- 
tion, and transmits to the European and China 
markets the produce of Borneo and the Ar- 
chipelago Labuan, which is a crown colony, 
is ruled by a governor aided by a legislati\e 
council of three membeis 

Lackland (or, Sanstbeke) was the name 
by which King John was commonly known, 
from his not receiving any great fief from his 
father as his brothers had done 

Lack-learning (or, Dnlearnei)) Paas 
liament. The, was the name given to 
the Parliament which met at Coventry m 
1404 It acquired its name fiomthe fact that 
the kmg, acting upon an ordinance issued hy 
Edward III in 1372, directed that no lawyers 
should he returned as members This Parlia- 
ment is chiefly remarkable for the proposal 
that the lands of the clergy should for one year 
be taken into the king’s hands for the pur- 
poses of the war with France 

Leenland (« ^ , lomkn^^ m Anglo-Saocon 


times, was opposed to the ethel or alod by virtue 
of its being land “ whose title and possession 
were not vested m the same person ” That is, 
m other words, Isenland was land held and cul 
tivated, either directly or indirectly, by one 
who was not its real owner in pomt o± law, 
and who, in most cases, paid rent m money, 
kmd, or service m return for the privileges 
he en 3 oyed Lsens were of two descriptions 
— VIZ , “ unhooked ” (which was of course the 
earlier custom) and “ hooked ” As a matter of 
necessity our knowledge of unhooked Isenland 
is very scanty, and is for the most part due 
to mcidental allusions m charters drawn up at 
the time when the property in question was 
passing from the earhei to the later state , as, 
for example, in Kemble (cod 617), where 
Archbishop Oswald grants Tidmgton to 
JElfsige for three li\ es, “ that he may have it 
as freely for bookland as he had it for 
Isenland” (ad 977) Under the head of 
unhooked Isenland, according to Mr Lodge’s 
view, would he comprised those parts of a 
lord’s estate which he did not keep in his own 
hands (his utland), when cultivated by free- 
men, and all estates of folkland It is, how- 
ever, to he noted that, in commoij usage, 
folkland is only known as Isenland when it has 
been once more let out by the original grantee 
From the abo\e instance it will he seen that 
booked Isenland might run for several terms of 
li\es, hut it is probable that the original term 
of unhooked Isenland would he hut for one 
A single mstance may suffice to show that 
Isenland was not in any degree looked upon 
as belonging to the tenant A certam 
Helmstan, who held Isenland of Duke Ordlaf, 
bemg found guilty of theft, forfeited his 
chattels to the king, hut not his land, which 
hemg Ordlaf’s “he could not forfeit” It 
will perhaps he mterestmg to give m conclu- 
sion one or two examples of the rents hy 
which Isenland was held In the first half of 
the mnth century the estate bequeathtd hy 
Heregyth of Canterbury was hound to pay 
thirty ambers of ale, 300 loaves of nne and 
coarse bread, an ox, a hog, wethers, geese, 
honey, butter, and salt Foity hides at 
Alresford were, perhaps a bttle earlier, rented 
at four and a half shilhngs the hide The 
fieemen of Hurstbouru in Alfred’s days had 
to pay forty pence per hide, with a ceitain 
quantity of ale and three horseloads of white 
wheat , three acres of their lord’s lands were 
to he ploughed and sown hy the tenants , hay 
was to he mowed and gathered, wood cut 
and stacked, at Easter they had to make 
a payment of Umhs and ewes, and every 
week in the year, except three, they were to 
do any other woik that might he required 
This IS a very good specimen of a rent of a 
very mixed character 

Lodge lissays in Anglo Saxon Law 86—97 
Kemble Saxons in England, i 310—326 Stubbs, 
Const Hist , 1 , 88, Kemble, Codex DiplomatK us 
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Xi£et The laet of the earliest English 
laws IS generally accepted as being the equi- 
valent of the colonus in Tacitus’ account 
of the G-ermanic tribes, the htiis of the 
capitulanes of Charles the G-reat, and the Lex 
Saxonum, and perhaps the lazzi or lasn of the 
Continental Saxons in the eighth centur} 

If this be so, the Iset is not to be considered 
as a mere slave, but, in Dr Stubbs’s words, is 
to be “ distmctly recognised as a member of 
the nation, he is valued for the wergild, 
summoned to the placitum, taxed for the 
Church, allowed the right of compurgation, 
and choice in marriage ” According to the 
same authority, “ he is free to every one but 
his lord, and simply unfree in cultivating 
land of which he is not the owner ” The Iget, 
then, in early Enghsh days would be em- 
ployed on the estates of the great landowners 
or on the foil-land, and may in very many 
cases have been the degraded descendant of the 
earlier British possessor of the soil, who, bj 
stress of circumstances, was now forced to till 
for a stranger loid the land that had once 
been his own or his father’s, and served his 
lord for hire or for land, though not yet re- 
duced so low in the scale as the theow or 
wealh ” 

Stubbs Const Hist Kemble, Saaons in Eng 
land Waltz Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte 

Tsagos, an island on the coast of the Gulf 
of Guinea, is now a dependency of the Gold 
Coast Colony It was ceded to England in 
1861 by the native chief, and has since been 
used as a station for the suppression of the 
slave trade Its affairs are managed by an 
admmistratoi, acting under the governor of 
the Gold Coast, assisted by a legislative 
council 

Lagos, The Battle oe (Aug , 1769), was 
one 01 the naval victories gamed by the 
English during the Seven Yeais’ War The 
French ships had been blockaded m then 
ports during the year but in August the 
Toulon fleet attempted to 30m the Brest 
squadron It was pursued by Admiral Bos- 
cawen from Gibraltar, and attacked off Lagos 
in Algarve, when of its laigest ships two were 
captured, and two others run ashore The 
Portuguese reasonably complained that the 
neutrality of their coast had been violated 

LaKogue, The Battle of (May 1 9, 1692) 
This naval victory checked a threatened in 
vasion of England Loms XIY , in support of 
James, had collected an army in Normandy 
Two French fleets, amounting together to 
about eighty ships, were collected at Brest 
and Toulon, under Tourville and D’Estrees 
James, misled by the intrigues of Adimral 
Bussell, believed that there was great disaffec- 
tion m the English fleet Meanwhile, the 
combined English and Dutch fleet ot mnetv 
ships swept the Channel Tourville had 
with him only his own squadron, consisting 
of fortj-four ships of the hue Beheving 


in the treachery of the English officers, he 
thought that he had only the Dutch to deal 
with But the ill-iudged declaration, where- 
by James exempted whole classes of English- 
men from pardon, and a stirrmg despatch on 
the other hand from Mary, had thoroughly 
roused the temper of the Enghsh fleet Eus 
sell visited all his ships and exhorted his 
crews The battle lasted till four m tide 
afternoon At first the wind was in favour 
of the French, and only half the alhed fleet 
could be brought into action But just as 
the French had resolved to retire the wmd 
changed Their retreat became a flight 
Twelve of the largest ships took refuge m the 
hay of La Hogue, under the eyes of James 
There thej were attacked and destroyed, as 
they lay in the shallow water, during two 
successive dajs, bj a flotilla of boats under 
Admiral Eoike 

Macaulay, Hist of England 

LaJhore, lu the Punjaub, was the capital 
of the independent kmgdom of Eunjeet Singh 
from 1799 It was occupied by the British 
under Sir Hugh Gough in Feb , 1846, and the 
treaty of peace between the English and Dhu- 
leep Smgh was signed theie (Mar , 1846) 

Lamg, David {b 1798, d 1878), was a 
learned Scottish antiquary and hibhographer 
He edited very many w orks, among which are 
Dunbar’s JPoems, Sir Dav id Ljmdesay’s JPoems, 
and Wynioun s Cht omcle He also published 
the Life and Worhs of John Knox (1847 — 48) 

Laing, Malcolm (i 1762, 1819), was the 
author of a Kistoiy of Scotland, which is a 
work showmg considerable research. He also 
wrote the concluding volume of Henry’s 
History of Lngland 

Lake, Gebahd, Viscount (5 1744, cf 1808), 
entered the army at an early age, and served 
durmg the Seven Yeais’ War m Germany 
He went through the American War under 
Cornwallis, and earned great distinction In 
1793 he was m the campaign m Flanders, and 
here also greatly distinguished himself In 
1800 he was appomted to the command of 
the army in India In this capacitv he bore a 
chief share m the Mahratta W ar of 1803 He 
totally defeated Scmdia’s French force under 
Perron in 1803, defeated Scindia at Las- 
waree (Nov , 1803), and captured Delhi He 
received a peerage in 1804 He returned to 
England m 1807, and was appomted Gover 
nor of Portsmouth 

Lally, Count de, arrived in India, 1767, 
as commander of the French A dashing 
soldier, but harsh, severe and unconcihatmg, 
he ahenated the native allies as much as Du- 
pleix had conciliated them For some tune 
he mamtained the war, and in 1769 besieged 
Madras The siege failed , Lally was defeated 
at Wandewash, driven out of Pondicherry, and 
the French domimon was at an end in India 
On his return to France he was imprisoned 
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for eighteen mouths, tried, and condemned to 
death He was convej ed to the scajffiold with 
a large gag in his mouth, to prevent his 
speakmg, and executed 

Lamlieth Articles, The (1595), were 
drawn up by Archbishop Whitgift, assisted b'^ 
Fletcher, Bishop of London Yaughan, Bishop 
of Bangor, and Tindal, Dean of Ely They 
consisted of nine articles, embracing all the 
most pronounced doctrines of Galvinism, and 
were sent to Cambridge, where Oalvmistic 
ideas were nfe, with a permission from the 
archbishop that they should be adopted They 
were, however, disapproved b;y the queen and 
Lord Burleigh, and as they were not accepted 
by the Parliament, they had no bindmg force 
They were again brought forward and re- 
jected at the Hampton Conference (1604) 

Lambeth., Treaty op (1217), was made 
after the Fair of Lincoln by the legent, 
Earl of Pembroke, actmg for Henrj III ,. and 
the French prmce, Louis By this treaty it 
was agreed that Louis should at once evacuate 
England, that the prisoners on either side 
should be released, and that a general amnesty 
should be granted It also seems that a sum 
of money, amounting to 10,000 marks, was 
paid to Louis as the price of his departure 

Lancaster was a Roman station founded 
by Agncola, ad 79 It was bestowed by 
Wilham the Conqueror on Roger of Poitou, 
who built the castle It was burnt by the 
Scots in 1322 and 1389 In the Civil "War 
it was taken by the Parhamentanans, Feb , 
1643, and by the Royahsts, March, 1643 
The town was occupied by the Scots in 1648 
under Hamilton It was occupied by the 
Jacobite insurgents for two dajs, hTov 7 and 
9, 1715, and by Charles Edward, Hov 24, 1745 

Lancaster, The Dcchy and Cocnty 
Palatine op, grew out of the honour of Lan- 
caster^ mentioned in Magna Carta, which, 
having reverted to the crown on the death of 
William of Blois, brother of King Stephen, 
had been granted to the Earls of Chester, and 
on their extmction in 1232, to William de 
Ferrers After the second rebellion of Robert 
de Ferrers, Henry III erected the honour 
into an earldom m favour of his son Edmund, 
afterwards called Crouchback The Duchv 
was created by Edward HI m 1351 m favour 

of Henry,Edmund’s grandson, audmhis patent 

of creation the digmty of an earl palatine was 
conferred upon him The latter title was 
also gi\en m 1377 to John of Gaunt, Duke 
of I^ncaster, who had mamed Henry of 
Lancaster's heiress Henry lY, his heir, 
being conscious of the weakness of his title 
to the throne, prevented the umon of the 
Duchy with the crown, by procurmg an Act 
of Parliament, soon after his accession, pro- 
viding that the title and revenues should 
remain with him and his heirs for ever 
Henry Y added to it the estates inherited 


I from his mother, Mary Bohun , but a large 
I part of it had to he put into the hands of 
I trustees for the payment of his debts On the 
i attamder of Henry YI , after the accession of 
Edward IV , the Duchy was forfeited to the 
crown, and was inseparably umted to it by 
Act of Parliament, the County Palatine, 
which had hitherto been kept separate, being 
incorporated m the Duchy This settlement 
was confirmed by an Act passed in the reign 
of Henry YII The revenues of the Duchy 
are not reckoned among the hereditary re- 
venues, m place of which the Civil List was 
granted to William IV in 1830, hut are paid 
over to the Pi ivy Purse, an annual account 
being presented to Parliament Burke, in 
1780, reckoned the average returns at £4,000 
a 3 ear, but they have since increased The 
Chancery Court of the County Palatine sat at 
Preston the Duchy Court being held at 
Westmmster Their functions appear to have 
been defined by Hemy lY The Court of the 
Duchy was given concurrent jurisdiction 
with the Chancery as to matters m equity 
relating to lands holden of the crown in 
right of the Duchj^, and was chiefly concerned 
m questions of revenue By recent Acts, the 
admimstration of justice has been assimi- 
lated! to that of the rest of England, the 
Court of the County having been abolished 
by the Judicature Act of 1873 The ofiQce 
of Chancellor of the Duchy is now a political 
appomtment, and is frequently held by a 
cabinet minister Its duties are nominal 
The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
if a commoner, takes precedence next aftei 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Selden Titles of Honour Barnes H^sto) v of 
Lancashire Beatson Bool of Dignities Stephen, 
Commentaries on the Laws of England vol iii 

[L C S ] 

Lancaster, The Family or The position 
of the royal house of Lancaster caq scarcely 
he understood without some regafl^^^that 
earher family to whose title it *sP^eded 
Edmund, the younger son of Henry III , had 
been given the earldoms of Lancaster and 
Leicester , to these his son Thomas had added 
Derby, and, through his marriage, Lincoln 
When, therefore, this Thomas took up the 
position of leader of the baronial opposition 
to Edward II , he was supported by a body 
of vassals, manj of whom — those of Lancaster 
and Lincoln in particular — ^were accustomed 
to war against the crown With Thomas of 
Lancaster we can have no sympathy He was 
unscrupulous, yet quite devoid of pohtioal 
ability, selfish in his objects, and retrograde 
and oligarchical in policy But his action 
associated the name of Lancaster with oppo- 
ation to the king and alliance with the 
clergy , and his violent death secured for hm 
the reputation of a martyr to the popular 
cause His son Henry assisted in the deposi- 
tion of Edward II , hut also in the rum of 
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Mortimer, and this Henry and his heir — 
another Henry — showed themselves f^thful 
servants of Edward III , dnrmg the greater 
part of whose reign there is scant trace of 
any haromal opposition But the last Henry s 
daughter, Blanche, married John of Gaunt, 
and earned with her the earldoms of her 
father, and in the circumstances of Edward’s 
latter ^ ears there seemed every opportumty 
for the re formation of an opposition Gaunt, 
however, preferred to act the part of court leader 
against the bishops and the constitutionahsts 
m the House of Commons, and departed still 
further from the old Lancastrian tradition 
by champiomng and accepting the aid of 
Wycliffe It was left for his son, Henry 
of Derby (who had married one of the co 
heiresses of Bohun of Heieford, a name also 
recallmg resistance to the crown), to take up 
the position assigned by tradition to the Lan- 
castnan family In conjunction with Thomas 
of Gloucester he reorganised the baromal 
opposition, and though for a time he made 
peace with the court, and assisted m the rmn 
of the Lords Appellant, his bamshment and 
the seizuie of the Duchy of Lancaster made 
him again a popular hero , while the reaction 
against Richard’s autocratic measures gave to 
Henry’s accession the character of a tnumph 
of constitutionalism 

But Henry IV knew that the great mass 
of the people regarded him with mdifPerence, 
and that the revolution of 1399 had been, as 
a contemporary says — 

** For hatred more of Kyng Eichardes defection. 
Than for the love of Kyng Henry 
The subsequent conduct of the Percies, also, 
showed with what motives many of the nobles 
had supported him The ideas of legitimacy 
were stiU deeply rooted m the nation Henry 
must ha\ e shared m this feeling, and must 
have felt his own position to be doubtful 
It IS not difficult to see that a man in his 
situation might easily become the cold and 
calclil^tmg monarch whom the chromders 
of his reign describe 

Henry V had no such doubts He believed 
himself called upon to realise the claims of 
his predecessors to the French throne, to re- 
store spiritual unity to Christendom by alhanoe 
with Sigismund, and even to regain the 
Holy Land from the infidel Like his father, 
he allied himself firmly with the clergy, and 
supported them in their efforts to put down 
Lollardy, but this action was due, not to a 
desire to gam clerical support, but to a sincere 
orthodoxy He was possessed by the idea of 
the unity of the Holy Roman Church, and 
persecution of heretics was accordmg to the 
public opimon of the time, its natural expres- 
sion He possessed all the chivalric ” vxr 
tues, but he was more than a Richard I or 
Edward III , he was a hardworking and 
skilful statesman, and it is scarcely possible 
to decide as to the feasibility of the great 
plana which his early death interrupted 


In the minority of Henry VI, Bedford, 
Gloucester, and Beaufort beeame the chief 
figures in the drama, Bedford carrying on 
the work of Henry V m France, Beaufort 
pursuing at home the constitutional policy of 
the last two kmgs, and both thwarted by the 
selfish and thoughtless Gloucester When he 
arrived at manhood, Henry VI showed him- 
self mcapablo of ruling with a firm hand 
either m England or France Overworked 
mhis bojhood, of weak health, and with a 
tendency to msanitj inherited from his 
grandfather, Charles VI , he became a mere 
tool in the hands of opposmg factions The 
ill-success of the French War, and the peace 
policy which followed his marnage, gave an 
opportunity to the house of Yoik to assert 
its claims , and with the begmnmg of the 
Wars of the Roses, the great Lancastrian ex- 
periment of govemmg England m concert 
with a free Parhament broke down 

Stubbs Const Kist ch xvi. (for Thomas of 
Lancaster) and xviii (wherein is to he noted 
the discussion of Henry IV s alleged claim 
through Edmund of Lancaster) Pauli, Ge 
schichte von England, iii especially pp 174—180, 
on Henry V [W J A ] 

Lancaster, Edmln-i) Crouchback, Earl 
OP (5 1245, d 1296), was the son of Henry 
III He was created Earl of Lancaster in 
1266, and acqmred large estates both in 
England and on the Contment He received 
the cure of bicily from the Pope m 1253, but 
never obtained more than the title He 
accompamed Edward I on the Crusades, and 
died fighting bravely m Gascony He mar- 
ried twice, his second wife being Blanche, 
widow of the King of Navarre He was 
called Crouchback or Crossback from havmg 
taken the Cross, though in later times the 
Lancastrians pretended that he was in reahty 
the eldest son of Henry III , hut was set 
aside as a cripple, and on this extraordinary 
fiction was partly founded Henry IV ’s claim 
to the throne 

ILancaster, Thomas, Earl op 1322), 
was the son of Edmund, second son of Henry 
HI , and titular Kmg of Sicily, by Blanche, 
qneen-do wager of Navarre He was therefore 
cousin to Edward II , and uncle to his queen 
Isabella He was Eail of Lancaster, Leicester, 
and Derby, and his wife the heiress to the 
earldom of Lmcoln He came forward as the 
leader of the barons against Piers Gaveston at 
the heginmng of Edward II ’s reign He was 
one of the Ordamers appointed m 1310, and in 
1312 was present at the execution of Gaveston 
In 1313 he received the royal pardon, and was 
leconciledwith the kmg, hut m the next year 
he refused to take part m the expedition to 
Scotland In 1316 he became practicaRy 
supreme in England, hut his rule was oppres- 
sive and disastrous His wife was earned off 
from him by Earl Warenne, and private war 
broke out between the two earls His popu- 
larity declined, and the kmg, aided by the 
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two Despencers, attempted to go\em without 
him Once more Lancaster came forward as 
the leader of the barons, and insisted on the 
banishment of the favourites, but his power 
was shoithved His forces were defeated at 
Boroughbridge (Mar , 1322), and he was taken 
prisoner On the 22nd he was tried at Ponte- 
fract, and being found guilty of treason was 
forthwith beheaded [Lancaster, Family op ] 

Xancaster, Henry, Earl and Duxe op 
{d 1362), was the son of Henry, Earl of Lan 
caster, and grandson of Edmund, titular King 
of feicily He served in the Scotch and French 
wars of Edward III ’s reign, and in 1345 was 
made go\emor of Aquitaine He was fre- 
quently employed by the king on diplomatic 
errands In 13ol he was created Duke of 
Lancaster, and in 1362 he died of the black 
death His daughter and heiress, Blanche, 
married John of Gaunt, who thus obtained all 
the honours ana claims of the house of Lancaster 

Xancaster, John, Dlke of, commonly 
called John op Galnt {b 1339, d 1399), was 
the third son of Edward III He was bom 
at Ghent during his father’s visit to Flandeis 
In 13o9 he married Blanche, the daughter 
of Henrj , Duke of Lancaster, and thus 
became possessed of the estates of the Lan- 
castrian familj He was created Duke of 
Lancaster in 1362 In 1367 he served under 
his brother m Spam, and distinguished him 
self at Kavarette His wife being dead, he 
married in 1370 Constance, the daughter of 
Pedro the Gruel, and assumed the title of 
King of Castile In 1373 he marched thiough 
Finance from Calais to Bordeaux On his 
return he took a prominent part in English 
politics, and was at the head of the court 
or ministerial party, which was opposed by 
the Good Parliament under the auspices of 
his brother the Black Prince At the same 
time John of Gaunt patronised Wychffe, 
and supported Wychffe against the bishop 
and the Londoners at the Council of London, 
1377 In 1381 his palace in the Savoy was 
burnt by Wat Tyler’s mob In the first 
years of Bichard II ’s reign his influence 
over the government was very great, but in 
1384 ha was accused of treason by Latimer, 
a Oarmehte friar, and retired from court 
and though he was reconciled, and returned 
the same 5 ear, his importance m Enghsh 
politics dimimshed He now devoted his 
attention to assertmg his claim to Qastile 
He formed an alliance with John I of 
Portugal and led an army into Castile in 
1386 He was compelled to retire to Gascony 
the next year In 1388, having mamed his 
daughter Catherine to Henry of Castile, he 
returned to England, where he succeeded in 
effecting a formal reconoihation between the 
Duke of Gloucester and the He took 

no prominent part in pohtics henceforth. 
After his death (Feb 3, 1399) his estates 
ware seized by Bichard, and thw was one of 


the causes which led to the return of his 
son, Henry of Bohngbroke (Henry IV ), and 
the deposition of Eichard On the death of 
his second wife he marned, m 1396, his 
imstress, Catherine Swynford, and his children 
by her, the Beauforts, were legitimised by 
patent in 1397 From one of these, John 
Beaufort, Henry III was descended [Beau- 
port, Family op , Lancaster Family or ] 

Xand Bank [Banking ] 

Xand Xegislation, Irish The pnn- 
apal penal laws relating to land have been 
mentioned in the article on Ireland The 
Irish and the English land laws were in other 
respects practically identical until the famine 
of 1846 — 48 That \ isitation would have tried 
the soundest agricultural economy But the 
agricultural economy of Ireland was not 
sound The artificial prospenty caused hj 
the great war had led to improvident charges 
upon family estates The fall of prices 
brought embarrassment, the famine rum 
Creditors ohtamed no mterest The absence 
of purchasers made it impossible to en 
force securities The receivers of the Court 
of Chancery held property with a nominal 
rental of £7o0,000 Ihe insolvent landloids 
could neither work their estates nor employ 
the star\ mg labourers The first condition of 
progress was to replace them hj a class of 
wealth} propnetois With this object a 
special commission was created by statute 
(11 and 12 Vic , c 48) to facilitate sales of 
mcumbered estates Certain mcumhrancers 
on land, and all incumbered owners, including 
owners of any limited interest which was 
itself chaiged with the incumbrance, were 
empowered to apply to the commissioners by 
petition m a summary way, for a sale of the 
entire incumbered interest The petition was 
leferred to a master, who, after due inquiry 
reported to the court, which thereupon 
ordered or refused a sale Purchasers ob- 
tained an indefeasible Parhamentary title 
The purchase money was distributed amongst 
the mcumhrancers by the court Twent\ 
three millions- worth of land was sold under 
this Act between 1850 and 1858 It did much 
good, and some lasting evil Many of the 
purchasers were Englishmen and Scotchmen 
They raised the standard of farming, and 
applied badly needed capital to the soil But 
their Ignorance of the people, and their 
inclination to treat their occupymg tenants 
from a purely commercial pomt of view, 
largely fostered agrarian discontent In 1 808 
the commission was wound up, and a per- 
manent tribunal with extended powers created, 
under the name of the Landed Estates Court 
The new body can sell on the petition of any 
incumbrancer, or of any owner whether m 
cumbered or not It has a wide discretion in 
ordenng or refusing sales, and ample powers 
for effecting them upon such terms and con- 
ditions as it may deem most advantageous to 
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the parties concerned (21 and 22 Vic , o 72) 
Several important changes were introduced 
in 1860 The “ Landlord and Tenant Law 
Amendment Act” of that veai (23 and 24 
Vic , c 154) IS founded on the principle laid 
down in the third section, that the relation 
between landlord and tenant is one of con- 
tract, expressed or implied, and not of tenure 
It aims at simphfying and definmg the rights 
of both parties where they have failed or 
neglected to express fully the terms of their 
agreement It gives the landlord and his 
representatives the same remedy agamst 
the assignee of a tenant for breach of the 
conditions of his tenancy, that he would ha\ e 
had agamst the original tenant, and it gi\es 
the tenant and his representati\ es a like 
remedy in like circumstances agamst the 
assignee of the landlord It imports ceitam 
co\ enants mto leases, entitles tenants to remove 
certam fixtures, abolishes the doctrine of im- 
plied wan er, limits the remedy by distress to a 
smgle year’s rent, and facilitates the remedy 
by ejectment The Act of 1860 looked pri- 
marily to the mtention of the parties "V^ere 
they had expressed their meaning fullj and 
aptl;y the law enforced it Where the expres- 
sion was techmcally defective it supplied the 
defects Where the agreement was silent, it 
annexed to it terms usual m similar contracts, 
and pre^iumably intended by the parties 
The Land Act of 1870 reversed this policy 
It read mto existing contracts provisions not 
contemplated by the makers, and it disabled 
the majority of tenants from making certam 
contracts in the future The chief innova- 
tions were compensation for disturbance,” 
and for improvements Any tenant of 
anj holding under a tenancy created after 
the Act, if “ disturbed ’ in his holding by the 
act of the landlord, and any tenant from year 
to year of any holding under a tenancy 
created before the Act, rated at not more than 
£100 per annum, if “ disturbed” by the act 
of his immediate landlord, is declared to be 
“entitled to such compensation for the loss 
which the court shall find to be sustamed by 
him, by reason of quitting his holding, as the 
court shall thmk fit” The maximum is 
regulated by a scale m the Act amended m the 
tenant’s mterest by the Act of 1881 * Eject- 
ment for non-payment of rent, or for breach of 
conditions agamst sub-letting, bankruptcy, or 
insolvency, is not an act of disturbance by 
the landlord (s 9) But ejeitment for non- 
avment is a disturbance, where the rent 
oes not exceed £15, and the court certifies 
that the non-payment of rent causing the 
eviction has arisen from the rent being an 
exorbitant rent No claim can be brought 
for disturbance where the tenant has 
sub-let, or sub divided, or assigned his 
interest without authority (3 and 13 


The “court’ ’ is the county court or the Land 
Commission, since 1881 


Sec 13 was repealed by the Act of 1881 ) 
A tenant holdmg under a lease for thirty-one 
years or upwards, made after the Act, could 
claim for disturbance But “any tenant” 
might claim compensation for improvements 
made by himself or his predecessois m title, 
subject to certam hmitations laid down in the 
Act (amended m the tenant’s mterest by the 
Act of 1881), and aU improvements were pre- 
sumed to be the tenant’s where the holing 
was rated at or under £100 a ear Impro\ e- 
ments (except permanent buildmgs and re- 
clamation) made twenty years before claim, 
did not entitle to compensation In calculatmg 
the amount of compensation the period of the 
tenants enjoyment of the improvement was 
to be taken mto account “ Town parks,” 
labourers’ holdings, cottage allotments, and 
some other small lettmgs were excepted alto- 
gether from the Act The Act contamed 
provisions for enlarging the leasmg poweis 
of hmited owners, facihtatmg sales to tenants, 
and authorising advances for that purpose 
hy the Board of Works Like the similar 
clauses in the Act of 1881, these have proved 
for the most part moperative 
The Land Law Act of 1881 (44 and 45 
Vie , c 49) further hmited the power of 
regulatmg the incidents of Insh tenancies 
hy contract, and completely altered the terms 
of most subsistmg agreements It divided 
tenants mto two classes — “ present ’ tenants, 
whose tenancies existed at the date of the 
Act, and “future” tenants, whose tenan 
cies should he created after Jin 1, 1883 
It constituted a “Land Commission” with 
extensive powers, which that hody was au- 
thorised to delegate to sub-commissioners 
nominated by the executive (sec 43) Any 
“present” tenant might apply to a “court ’ 
ot sub-commissioners to fix the “fair ’ or 
“judicial” rent of his holdmg (sec 8) A 
“ statutory term ” of fifteen years is created 
hy the decree fixmg the “judicial” rent 
The rent caimot be raised, nor can the 
tenant be evicted durmg a statutory term 
except for non payment of rent, persistent 
waste, suh-division, or sub lettmg, and certain 
other acts specified m the statute If eject- 
ment was brought for breach of these 
“statutory conditions,” the tenant could still 
sell his tenancy If the eviction was actually 
earned out, he could claim compensation for 
improvements undei the Act of 1870 The Act 
practically conferred upon every “present” 
tenant a lease for fifteen years, renewable for 
ever, deprived the landlord of all direct right 
to evict, and “mvested the court with a 
discretionary power of permittmg eviction 
m the cases described ” A statutory term 
might also he created hy an agreement and 
declaration between the parties, fixing the 
“ fair ” rent, and filed in court (see 8, ss 6), 
or hy the acceptance by any tenant, present 
or future, of an increase of rent demanded 
by the landlord (s 4) The covenant to sur- 
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render is avoided by tbe Act m all sub- 
sisting leases, and tbe lessees become 
present tenants on tbeir expiration 

Future tenants cannot apply to have a 
fair rent fixed If, however, the landlord 
at any time raises the rent of a future 
tenant, such tenant may either accept the 
nse, thereby acquiring a statutory term, 
or sell his tenancy subject to the increased 
rent Upon such a sale he may apply to the 
court to decide whether the value of his 
tenancy has been depreciated below what it 
would have been at a fair rent, and claim 
the amount of such depreciation with costs 
from the landlord The court has thus an 
indirect power of fixmg the rent of future 
tenancies If the future tenant should 
neither accept nor sell, he can claim com- 
pensation for disturbance and improve- 
ments under the Act of 1870 A lease for 
thirty-one years or upwards, agreed upon 
between the parties, and sanctioned by the 
court (called a “judicial lease ”), excludes the 
operation of the Act durmg its continuance 
If the lessee be a future tenant, his tenancy 
absolutely determines with the lease He 
cannot even claim for disturbance under 
the Act of 1870 So, too, if he be a 
present tenant, and accept such a lease for 
more than sixty years But if the term 
be for sixty years or under, the tenant 
will still be a present tenant at its expira- 
tion 

Nine classes of holdings were excepted from 
the general operation of the Act The most 
important are demesne lands, “ town parks,” 
labourers' holdmgs, cottage allotments, tem- 
porary lettings, farms rated at or over £o0 
and “let for the purpose of pasture,” and 
farms of any value so let, upon which the 
tenant does not reside 

Bicbey Th& Irish Land Laws Healy, The 
Tmants Key to the Land Law Act 1881 

[J W F] 

Tenure The ongm of the pecu- 
hanfees of land tenure m England is ex- 
ceedingly obscure It was supposed at one 
time that while the so-called higher kmds of 
tenure, as those of the noble, the kmght, the 
churchman, and the cultivating freeholder, 
were the necessary sub-divisions of feudal 
estates, so the very various kinds of base 
tenure, those of viUemage and copyhold, were 
the result of individual caprice on the part of 
the superior lord , or at best, relics, mutilated 
or distorted, of more ancient tenancies Such 
was the view of the early writers on Enghsh 
tenancies, as the author of the Dialogm de 
SmcearW) GrlanviH, Bracton and Fleta, Lit- 
tleton, and his great commentator. Coke 
Latterly, however, mmute but by no means 
exhaustive inquiries have been made into 
this subject by German and Ei^hsh jurists, 
and a considerable amount of information as 
to the relation of the people to the soil has \ 


been collected and arranged with more or 
less success by many writers A difficulty in 
exactly determining on the facts arises be- 
cause nearly all the information which can be 
obtained is derived from documents, the date 
of which, however early it may be, is long 
posteiior to influences which, as we know, 
might ha\e modified, and almost certainly 
did modify, the origmal tenures to which 
the documents refer Thus, after the 
Eoman period, the earliest deeds are those 
which belonged to monastic and other eccle- 
siastical foundations But such foundations 
were essentially of foreign origin, and were 
the product of a more or less lengthened pro 
cess, under which native custom was brought 
mto colhsion with external practice, and 
was naturally altered by it It is probable, 
too, that many of the peculiarities of what we 
call the feudal system have appeared at very 
different times, and m very diflerent countries, 
not by virtue of any definite law, but solely 
for the economical reason that the labour of 
the husbandman always provides more than 
IS necessary for his mdividual wants, and that, 
therefore, it becomes possible for a stronger 
man to extract from such a person part of the 
produce of his labours, as tax, or rent, or 
customary due In return for such a tribute, 
the superior might covenant to leave the 
husbandman m peace, or even to guarantee 
him from the assaults of other oppressors, 
and thus the levy of black-mail, practised 
from the days of David and his companions 
in exile to those of Eob Eoy and his tribes- 
men, becomes the type of those dues and 
duties which, in theory at least, were alwaj s 
characteristic of the feudal system, and were 
supposed to be reciprocal between lord and 
tenant, and, it may be, is their origin 
It IS clear that the subjection of classes 
was characteristic of the times which pre- 
ceded the Norman Conquest, as well as of 
those which followed it There were serfs 
and slaves, inferior or dependent tenants, and 
nuhtary vassals on the estate of Earl Godwm, 
as well as on the estate of Earl Odo It is 
probable that the country folk were no better 
off, and no worse off, under the rule of the 
descendants of Wilham the Norman, than 
they were under that of the descendants of 
Alfred the Great There was a change of 
masters, of landlords, but no change of 
system. It is piobable that the gradual dis- 
continuance of a system under which fines 
were levied for offences, with the alternative 
of slavery, and the gradual establishment of 
a custom under which outrages were deemed 
an offence against the king's peace, and 
punishable by his judges, may have assisted 
the process by which fieemen were degraded 
from their condition, and forced to accept a 
lower status, and may even have assisted the 
counter-process by which the seif gradually 
achieved the rights of the freeman 
When we are in view of the actual state of 
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tlungs whiclL prevailed m England when 
documentary evidence is clear and contmuous, 
the folio wmg facts are obvious and uni\ersal 
There was an over-lord in every manor, the 
manor being generally, but not alwajs, iden- 
tical m its boundaries with the parish This 
over-lord might be the king, or a noble, or an 
ecclesiastic, or a corporation, or a private 
individual The over lord who was a subject, 
was liable to certain dues to the king, either 
hxed by custom, or granted on emergencj- hy 
Parliament, and his estate was hable to for- 
feiture in the event of his committing certam 
offences, or to escheat in case he died ha\mg 
no heirs to succeed him It was impoitant 
that there should be a central authority, 
and no means were more ready and more 
certam to effect this result than to inflict the 
penalties of forfeiture on ceitam acts of dis 
obedience or outrage Beneath these lords 
were frea and serf tenants, aU of whom had a 
sufficient amount of arable land jomed to 
their rights in the common pasture, and their 
use of the wood for fattening their hogs for 
the purpose of their own maintenance and 
that of their families The free tenants had 
to pay a rent fixed m amount, either in money 
or kind, sometimes in labour, but the amount 
of either was unalterable , they were masters 
of their own actions as soon as this rent was 
satisfied, or they could transfer their holdings 
and quit the manor The serf was sometimes 
bound to a money rent But his liabilities 
were generallv in labour, though e^en this 
could be commuted for money from a very 
eaily period, and constantly was commuted 
When his labour was jielded, or its 
equivalent was paid, he was free to employ 
himself on his land, or for the matter of 
that, on any other tenant’s land, or on the 
lord’s land, at ordinary wages But he could 
not leave the manor without hcence, for 
which he paid an annual sum , he could not 
gi\ e his daughter in marriage without paying 
a fine, or send his son to school in view of 
his becoming a priest, or get him made a 
monk, without similar payments, and when 
his occupancy descended to his heirs, they 
paid a fine on admittance, and were brought 
undei his habihties, while sometimes his best 
chattel, hoise or ox, or article of furniture, 
was forfeited to the lord under the name of a 
heriot His liabilities were not m the aggre- 
gate much more heavj than those of the free 
tenant , in some particulars they were less, for 
he was not held to any military service, but 
his condition was degraded, and he was undei 
social disabilities 

It appears that in eaily times, and tiU 1290, 
the tenants, whether lord or vassal, could not 
sell or alienate their estates But they had, 
it IS well known, the nght of admitting sub 
tenants to themselves, though probably this 
right was not exercised, or if exercised was 
difficult for the inferior tenant At the date 
above referred to, e\ erj tenant was permitted. 


bv the statute Quia Mnptores, to alienate 
his estate to another, under the condition 
that the new-comer should stand in exactly 
his position This law made a great change, 
m that it put an end to the creation of 
new manors Still the lord -was allowed to 
admit new tenants to his own domam, serf or 
tree, provided that the new tenant held on 
the same condition as the old In effect, how 
ever, that which was so characteristic of 
ancient tenures, ceased — the subordmation of 
ranks created at the pleasure of the lord 
Whatever distinction existed was traditionaJ, 
and therefore ceased to be vital It was 
certam to gradually decay But before the 
change referred to was made bj law, the lord 
was permitted to create a new kind of e^^tate, 
the form of which was exempted from the 
later altei ation This was the “ estate tail,’ ’ an 
mstitution the significance of which no one 
foresaw, as it was not employed on a laige 
scale till nearly two centuiies after its first 
estabhshment 

Such were la^ estates They were all 
hable to obhgations — the higher, that of 
knight service, to military duties , the next, 
that of a socager, to rent , the third, that of 
the serf, to labour There were also cottagers 
who subsisted by their labour, who had a 
tenement with its garden or curtilage, and 
who had to get their hvehhood by hmng 
themselves as farm ser\ants But vast estates 
weie held by the clergj, either secular, who 
correspond to the parochial clergy and the 
dignitaries of the Church, aichbishops,bishoj)S, 
deans, and chapters, who generally held land 
bejond the tithes with which they had im- 
memorially been endowed, or the monks 
It is said that before the Reformation the 
monasteries held a third of all the land in the 
kingdom In theoiy the clerg;^ were held to 
satisfy all obhgations by their prayers, or bj 
divine service, as it was called, and were said 
to hold their land by free alms But in 
course of time, though not without violent 
struggles on their part, they were made to 
contribute by grants to the necessities of the 
crown, thiough Parliament The lands of 
the Church were thus a fouith kmd of 
tenure , and these four kinds were practically 
inclusive, for another which is enumerated, 
that in ancient demesne, and which consisted 
of land which had been once the estate of the 
Confessor, or of the Conqueror, was possessed 
of certain privileges and exemptions only 

But the expression “ land tenure ” may be 
also taken to indicate the process by which 
these lands were occupied and distnbuted 
among the several tenants The lord always 
had a manor house, m which a local 
judicature was held, the judge bemg the 
lord’s steward, and a jury, who presented 
offenders, the court leet bemg mhabitants of 
the manor taken from all ranks, and the 
homage, of freeholders only, who registered 
the inhabitants on the court roll The lord 
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also possessed the best land m the parish, 
the water meadow — always of great value in a 
country where there were no wmter roots and 
no artificial grasses — and the most convenient 
and fertile fields Each homestead also had 
its paddocks and curtilages near the house 
and farmyard But the prmcipal part of the 
tenant’s holding was in the common arable 
fields Here the land was ploughed in strips, 
generally each an acre in dimension, a ‘ balk ” 
01 space of unploughed land being left 
between each one of these sets of strips In 
these strips the lord, the parson, the monk, 
the farmer shared in varving quantities On 
such land it was not easy to induce fertility, 
e'scept by carrying manure to it, for it would 
not be possible to fold sheqp on such plots, 
and folding sheep was then, as now, the best 
way m which to restore exhausted land This 
kind of cultivation, which Mr Seebohm has 
attempted to trace back to very remote times, 
remained, and was customary in many parts 
of England down to very modern experience 
The first great change m the English land 
tenures were from the consequences of the 
Black Death m the middle of the fourteenth 
centur;^ Such was the scarcity of hands 
that wages rapidly doubled, and even trebled, 
m amount The serf’s labour had been 
commuted for money payments, and now the 
lord found that he was often reeeivmg for 
labour which had been his due not more than 
a third of its present market value After 
trying th^ effect of proclamations, laws, and 
penalties he attempted, and, as the facts 
prove, simultaneously over England, to re 
\erse the bargain The serfs resented the 
action, and the tremendous insurrection of 
Wat Tyler, which involved two-thirds of the 
country and all its most prosperous districts^ 
broke out The msurrection collapsed, but 
the serfs remained masters of the situation, 
and the tenure m villeinage was rapidly de 
veloped into copyhold or customary tenancy 
Within less than a century, land which in 
previous tunes could not have been held 
without social degradation was freely pur- 
chased by nobles and gentlemen 

The next important change came after the 
great Civil War of Succession Up to this 
time, entails had heen verj rare, and only m 
smalL estates How, however, the landowner, 
who entered the fray and belonged to the 
beaten party, had to mour the risks of for- 
feiture But an estate tail was not liable to 
forfeiture on treason, perhaps not even to a 
Parliamentary attamder Hence the custom 
arose of entailing the great estates as a 
measure of precaution, smce no one could 
forfeit what was not his, and the estate of the 
descendant would survive the misconduct of 
his ancestors Henry VIII , however, framed 
a statute under which entails were made 
liable to the penalties of treason 
The same reign saw the vast estates of the 
monasteries, and not a few of those belonging 


to the secular clergy, flung upon the market, 
m amount perhaps not less than two-fifths of 
the V hole land in the kingdom These estates 
passed from the crown by grant or purchase 
to a new, and generally needy, set of pro- 
prietors, and great distress ensued But there 
was no modification m the nature of tenures 
The old duisions still prevailed — knight 
service, socage, copj-hold, and free alms But 
what had once been honourable had now 
become oppressive The nobles and gentry 
would have gladly commuted their liabilities 
to the crown on fair terms, and strove to 
make a bargain with James But the 
scheme broke down, and the policy of the 
kmg, m exacting his extreme rights, doubt- 
less led to the formation of a Parhamentary 
party within the House of Lords, which gave 
some weight m the struggle between Charles 
and the House of Commons 

The Civil "War between king and Parha- 
ment developed a new kind of land tenure, 
which has contmued to our own da^ , and has 
heen the principal instrument by which land 
has heen accumulated into few hands The 
Eojalist party were, after their defeat, m 
great danger of rmn They knew that they 
had to bear serious and heavy fines, and they 
feared that <a sentence of forfeiture might 
fall upon them Hence they employed two 
lawyers, Palmer and Bridgman, who de\ised 
the strict settlement^ under which the ancestor 
(say the father) was made tenant for life, 
with certain powers, and his descendants (say 
his sons) were made succeeding tenants in 
talk The conveyance, according to Black- 
stone, was of suspicious vahditv, and was 
certainly in contravention of public pohey, 
as it practically created a perpetuity But 
after the Restoration the two law;y ers became 
crown officers, and in their admimstrative 
■capacity gave vahdit} to the devices which 
they had invented as conveyancers Durmg 
the same period the abolition of the tenuies 
m chivalrj took place The Court of Wards 
and all feudal meidents were ahohshed by 
resolutions of both Houses in February, 1646 
These resolutions were repeated by an Act of 
Parhament m 1656, and confirmed h} the 
act of the Convention Parliament m 1660 
The crown was compensated for the loss o| 
its hereditary revenue from the feudal mci- 
dents by the grant of halt the excise, a tax 
estahhshed by the Long Parhament two 
years before the ahohtion of tenuies in 
chivalry, and, like it, confirmed at the Resto 
ration 

A committee of the House of Commons has 
heen recently appomted for the purpose of 
gettmg rid of the incidents which still 
belong to copyhold tenures, and are found 
to he inconvement and capncions Tf 
this he done, there will he only one kind 
of tenure m England But the power of 
settlement still exists, and also the custom 
of primogeniture, the former being to some 
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extent changed from its strictness hy late 
legislation, and the latter being threatened by 
several causes, among which the present diffi- 
culties in which landlords and tenants stand 
are probably the most dominant The dis- 
persion of other estates will probably be 
hastened by the contingency which is far 
from remote, that that estate in matters of 
succession duties will be soon put on the foot- 
ing of personal piopertj 

Maine Sarly Sist of Institutions Seebohna 
The English Village Community Ross Teutonic 
Soldings Blackstone Coinmenta'iies Digby 
Hist of Law 0 / Real Propei ty Brodiick, 
English Land ard Landlords 

[J E T E] 

Landen, The Battle of (July 19, 1693), 
01 , as it IS sometimes called, the battle of 
ISTeerwinden, resulted in the defeat of 
Wilham III by Marshal Luxemburg Bj 
an adroit feint on Liege the French general 
drew the king towards him William 
might still have retreated, but he resoh ed to 
fight The alhes protected their hne by a 
breastwork and a senes of entrenchments, and 
a hundred pieces of cannon were placed along 
it On the left flank was the village of Eoms- 
dorfl and the little stream of Landen, and on 
the nght the village of Neerwmden The 
fighting began about eight o clock Two de- 
sperate assaults on the village were repulsed, 
in the first of which Berwick, who led the 
French, was taken prisoner Luxemburg 
ordered a last attack to be made bj the house- 
hold troops, which was also unsuccesaful But 
the centre and left of the alhes had been 
thinned to support the conflict at hfeerwinden, 
and a httle after four in the afternoon, the 
whole Ime give way William with the ut- 
most bravery arrested the progress of the 
enemy, and made the retreat less disastrous 
The hVench were victorious, but they had lost 
10,000 of their best men Luxemburg did 
not venture to molest the retreat, and William 
soon reorgamsed his forces 

Macaulay Hist of Eng Saint Simon Me 
moirs Burnet, Hist of his Own Time London 
Gazette 1693 

JLSiUe, Eichaed (5 1584, 1650), an emi- 

nent lawyer of the reign of Charles I , chiefly 
became known bv the able waj in which he 
c onducted the defence of Strafford He joined 
the king on the outbreak of the Civil War, 
and on Lyttelton’s death m 1645 was made 
Lord Keeper But the office was little more 
than nominal, and Lane fled to HoEand, 
where, after the king s death, he became Lord 
Keeper to Charles II 

Xianercost diromcle, The, contains 
a history of England from the earliest times 
to the year 1346 It received its name from 
a misapprehension as to the place where it 
was compiled It does not seem to have 
been written at the abbey of Lanercost, in 
Cumberland, but at Carhsle It is a most 
valuable record of Border history, and one 


of the most interesting of the northern 
chromcles 

The Lanercost Chronicle ‘hag been edited by 
Mr Stevenson for the Bannatyne and Maitland 
Clubs 

Lanfranc (h 1005, d 1089), Arch- 
bishop of CanterbuT'^, was the son of a 
wealthy citizen of Pavia After studying m 
various schools, he in 1039 set up a school at 
Avranches, Normandy In 1042 he became 
a monk of the Benedictme abbey of Bee, of 
which he became prior in 1046 boon after- 
wards he was engaged in the control ersy on 
the Eeal Presence which Berenganus of 
Tours had started Brought at first into 
hostile contact with William of Normandj, 
owing to the latter’s marriage with his cousin, 
he subsequently became closely attached to 
the duke In 1062 he became abbot of the 
new monastery which William had enabled 
him to found at Caen In 1070 he was ap- 
pointed Archbishop of Canterbury Durmg 
the 5 ears of his pnmacj , he worked closely in 
accord with ^ illiam He was able, by the 
king’s help, to gradually fill most of the 
English sees with Normans, and at the same 
time to purify and reform the national 
Church, stamping out simonj and the mai 
nage of the clergj One result of his policy 
was to bring England mto closer relations 
with the Church of Western Christendom, 
and therefore with Borne, but Lanfranc, 
hke William, aimed at keeping up, so far as 
the altered conditions allowed, the old m 
dependence of the insulai church, an(^ when 
ilham refused to do homage to the Pope, 
and Lanfranc was summoned to Eome, he 
refused to obey 

Ordencus Vitalis Hist Eccles Hook Ai ch 
hiahops of Canturbwiy Preemau Norman Con 
quest Lanfranc s 1^01 fcs have been pubhshed at 
Oxford in 1844 

l«augdale, Sie Maemaduxe (b 1590, d 
1661), was a gentleman of Yorkshire who 
raised troops for the kmg, and supported his 
cause with unwavering fidehty In February , 
1645, he successfuEj rehe^ed Pontefract, 
and in the summer of the same year he com- 
manded the kmgs left wmg at Naseby 
After the battle he collected fresh troops, and 
attempted, on the kmg’s directions, to reheve 
Chester In the attempt he was utterly routed 
by Colonel Pomtz at Bowton Heath (Sept 
24, 1645) In the second Civil War he took 
up arms, seized Berwick, and formed a corps 
ot English Cavahers auxihary to Hamilton’s 
army At Preston, where his corps formed the 
van, he was taken prisoner, but contrived to 
escape to the Gontment Charles II created 
him a baron, and at the Bestoration he was 
appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Yorkshire 

Langham, Simon {d 1376), was made 
treasurer of the kingdom in 1360, and held 
this office tfll 1363, when he was promoted to 
the Chancellorship In 1366 he was appointed 
to the archbishopric of Canterbury, and 
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resigned tlie G-reat Seal During Ins piimacy 
he did much to correct abuses which had 
crept into the Church, hut m 1368, having 
been made a cardinal, he was compelled by 
the king to resign his archbishopric He soon 
legamed the royal iavour, and was made 
Dean of Lincoln, though on the death of Arch- 
bishop Whittlesey, Edward refused to allow 
Langham to be re-elected to the primacy 

Xangport, Battle of (July 10, 1645) 
After the battle of Naseby Fairfax marchea 
into the west to attack Goring’ s armj On 
July 11, Fairfax, advancing from Long 
Sutton towards Bridgewater, found Gonng’s 
forces strongly posted on some hills on the 
east of Langport, with a brook m their front, 
and a narrow lane the onlj approach Eains- 
boiough, with the Parliamentary foot, cleared 
the hedges on each side of the lane, after 
which Desborough and the cavalry charged 
down the lane, and attacked Gonng’s main 
body posted behind it The Eoyalists were 
broken, driven through Langport and chased 
by Cromwell and the horse to within two miles 
of Bndgewater The Eoj ahsts lost 300 killed 
ind 1,400 pnsoners, and the victory enabled 
Fairfax to besiege and capture the Somerset- 
shire fortresses 

Spngge, jiTfiglia SediDiua Fairfax Correspond 
enoe Carlyle Ci mnwell Maakham Life of 
Faiijax 

XaxLgtoffc, PiEHRE DE, was probably a 
canon ot Bridlington, in Yorkshire, and lived 
m thyfel^s of Edward I and Edward II 
He wrot^a Chronicle in the corrupt Norman- 
French of Yorkshire, the principal object of 
which was to show the justice of Edward’s 
Scotch wars 

Langtoft a Chronicle has been published in the 
Bolls Senes under the editorship of Mr 
Wnght 

Xangton, John be {d 1337), was Chan- 
cellor from 1292 to 1302, dunng which period 
he earned on successfully the work of Robert 
Bumel In 1305 he was made Bishop of 
Chichester, and shortly after the accession of 
Edward II (1307) was re-appointed to the 
Chancellorship, which he held till 1310 He 
had at first supported the king, but the in 
fatuation of Edward for Qaveston drove 
Langton to side with the barons, and he 
became one of the ordamers appointed in 
1310 to regulate the royal household and 
realm The rest of his hfe seems to have 
been spent in attending to tbe affairs of his 
bishopric 

XangtOBL, Stephen, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury {d 1 228), is supposed to have been bom at 
Langton, near Spilsby, hut of his parentage 
and early life nothing certam is known He 
studied at the University of Pans, where he 
made the acquaintance of Lothaire, who, on his 
election to the Papal throne as Innocent III , 
sent for Langton, whose reputation as a 
scholar and di\ine was very great In 120$ 


be was cieated a cardinal Shortly aftei 
wards Hubert Walter, Archbishop of Oantei- 
bury, died, and a disputed election to the 
primacy followed The younger monks 
chose Regmald, their suh-pnor, while the 
elder, and the suffragan bishops, elected J ohn 
de Gray, Bishop of Norwich, the king’s 
nominee On the case being referred to the 
Pope, Innocent rejected the claims of both 
candidates, and caused Langton to be chosen 
The king refused to accept him, and regarded 
the action of the Pope as an unjustifiable 
mteiference with the rights of the king and 
the English Church Foi six years (1207 — 
13), John remained obdurate, various pro- 
posals and offers were made by Innocent, 
England was placed under an interdict, and 
the kmg himself excommunicated, and it 
required a threat of deposition to induce him 
to yield. But, though the papal nominee, 
Langton soon won the gratitude of the 
English by his opposition to the tyranny of 
Jolm It was he who produced the charter 
of Henry I before the baronial council at 
fet Paul’s as an indication of the claims they 
ought to make , and aU through the struggle 
for the charter he was the soul of the baronial 
party For a time he forfeited the Pope’s 
la\ our for this opposition to the Pope s new 
vassal But his great personal influence with 
Innocent ultimately prevailed, and the ac 
cession of Henry III and the acceptance of the 
charter by the papal party restored him to 
full influence He procured the recall of the 
papal legate Pandulf, and a promise that 
durmg lus lifetime no more legates should be 
sent from Rome He excommunicated the 
mercenaries and feudalists His death, in 
1228, was soon followed by the quarrel of 
Hubert de Burgh and the king He was one 
of the ablest of the medise's al archbishops 

Boger of Wendover Matthew Pans Hook 
Lives of the Archbishops Stubbs Oonst Hist 

[F S P] 

Xansdown, Battle of (July 5, 1643) 
After the batUe of Stratton, Hopton and the 
Cornish army were jomed by the king’s troops 
under Lord Hertford and Pnnee Maurice 
The Parliamentary troops, defeated at Stratton, 
were likewise reinforced by tbe army of Sir 
William Waller, who took up his head-quarters 
at Bath Waller entienched himself at Lans- 
down, where he was attacked by Hopton’s 
army on the morning of July 5 Hopton’s 
Comishmen stormed Wallers works, and 
remained masters of the field But the 
losses of the conquerors were very great , they 
included Sir Bevil Grenville, “whose loss 
would have clouded any victory,” and many 
o||[cers Hopton himself, wounded in the 
battle, was nearly killed by an explosion of 
gunpowder the next day Sir William Waller’s 
army was “rather suipnsed and discomforted 
with the mcredible boldness of the Cornish 
foot, than much weakened by the number 
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slam, winch, was not greater than on the 
king’s part ” 

Clarendon, Sist of the Rehelliovi War 
burton. Prince Rupei t 

Lansdowue, WiLLmr, Marciuis op 
(d 1737j 1805), was sprung on his father’s 

side from the Fitzmaurices, Earls of Kerr j , 
one of the oldest houses of Ireland , while, by 
female descent, he inherited the name and 
fortune of Sir Wilham Pettj Entering the 
army at an earlj age, he distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Minden, and on the 
accession of George III was appointed an 
aide-de-camp to the king The next year, 
after representing the family borough of 
■Wycombe for a few weeks, he was called up 
to the House of Peers by the death of his 
father, the Earl of Shelburne In his new 
sphere. Lord Shelburne at once attached him- 
self to Lord Bute, and supported the peace 
negotiations of 1762 In the foUowmg year 
he was appomted a Pnvy Councillor and 
President of the Board of Trade But in a 
very few months he deserted the government, 
and joined the Opposition under Pitt No 
place was found for him in the Rockingham 
ministry, but on its fall and Lord Chatham’s 
succession to office he was made Secretary of 
State In 1768 the Duke of Grafton yielded 
to *‘the king’s daily instigations to remove 
Lord Shelburne ” During the long period of 
Lord North’s administration, Lord Shelburne 
continued to act firmly with the Opposition, 
alike on the subject of Wilkes and the 
Middlesex Election, and on the pohcy adopted 
towards the American colonies On the 
resignation of Lord North, Lord Shelburne 
rejected the urgent req.uest of the kmg that 
he would form a cabinet, and refused to take 
the place which was due to the Marquis of 
Rockingham When that nobleman did be- 
come Pnme M mster, Lord Shelburne was 
appointed Home Secretary, Eox bemg Foreign 
Secretaiy , and between these two, on Rock- 
ingham s death, ensued a disastrous quarrel, 
which spht up the Whigs, and resulted m the 
Coalition Lord Shelburne succeeded as 
Pnme Minister (July, 1782), but with only 
half of the Whigs behind him, he very soon 
had to yield to the imposmg strength of the 
Coalition (Feb, 1783) In 1784 he was 
created Marqms of Lansdowne, and for a 
time retired from active life On the out- 
break of the French Revolution he joined the 
Opposition But he had sunk into compara 
tive obscunty, nor ever again regained his 
former emment position Lord Albemarle 
says of him that “ his countenance was hand- 
some and expressive, his demeanour digni- 
fied, his msight into character was shrewik 
and generally accurate, his eloquence was 
graceful and persuasive his knowledge of 
business, especially that which related to 
foreign affairs, was extensive , and at times 
he was capable of steady apphcation to his 
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official duties ” It was the misfortune of 
Lord Shelburne, rathoi tban bis fault, that 
he could never attain a reputation for sm- 
centy But there is no evidence to be drawn 
from his pohtical hf e m support of the popular 
opmion of his contemporaries His abiht\ 
was unquestioned Sir G 0 Lewis has said 
that he was ‘‘the first British statesman to 
comprehend and advocate the great principles 
of Free Trade ” 

Chatham Correspondence Lord E Fitz 
maurice Life of Shelhmne Walpole Memous 
of George III Jesse Memoiii s of George III 
Bockmgham Memoirs EusseU Life of Foe. 
btanhope Life of Pitt Stanhope H^st of Png 

[W R S] 

Ijarge Declaration, The, was a nar 
rative ot Charles I ’s conduct towards the 
Scots, published to justify his policy during the 
events which led to the war It was the work of 
Walter Balcanquall, Dean of Durham The 
Scottish General Assembly which met at Edin- 
burgh in August, 1639, demanded that the 
kmg should suppress the book, and hand the 
author over to them for punishment 

Burton Sist of Scotland 

Daswaree, The Battle of (Nov 1, 1803), 
was fought between the Enghsh, commanded 
by General Lake, and fifteen of Dowlut 
Rao Scindia’s disciphned battahons The 
Mahrattas were formidably entrenched in the 
village of Laswaree Lake led his cavalry up 
m person to the attack A fearful discharge 
of grape compelled them to withdraw* until 
the infantry came up, when, aftei; ’short 
interval, the whole army was launched on 
the enemy The engagement was very 
severe and protracted Scmdia’s sepoys 
fought as natives had never fought before, 
defending their position to the last, and only 
retiring when all their guns were captured 
On the British side, the casualties were 824 
men, one-fourth of which belonged to the 
76th Regiment, which bore the brunt of the 
battle 

Wellesley Despatches Mill Hist of India 
Grant Duff Hist of the Mahrattas 

Datimer, Hlgh, Bishop of Worcester 
(b 1470, 1556), was the son of a prosperous 
Leicestershire yeoman At fourteen years of 
age Latimer proceeded to Clare Hall, Cam 
bridge, where he threw himself with con 
spicuous energy into the special studies 
afiEected by the favourers of the New Learn- 
ing He attracted the favourable notice of 
Thomas Cromwell, and, on finally quitting 
Cambridge, he was preferred by him to the 
hving of West Kington, m Wiltshire B\ 
this time Latimer had earned for himseli 
no small amount of fame as an eloquent and 
telling preacher , but the boldness with 
which he proclaimed his religious views, and 
his unsparing denunciations of the existing 
ecclesiastical abuses, frequently placed him in 
positions of danger, from which it required all 
his own native address, backed up bj powerful 
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friends at court, to successfully extricate him 
In lo35, lus own favour with Henry YIII , 
whose chaplain he was, together with the m- 
fluence of Thomas Cromwell, procured his ele- 
vation to the see of Worcester But after the 
enactment of the Six Articles, and the con- 
sequent persecution of the Relormers, Latimer 
was at once made an example of, and im- 
prisoned tor contumacy (1541) He remained 
in pnson during the few last years of Henry 
YIII (1541 — lo47), but on the accession of 
Edward VI he was, of course, immediately 
restored to liberty He dechned, however, to 
again undertake the responsibility of an epis- 
copal charge, occupying himself instead with 
the more congenial work of an itmerant 
preacher In this character, his popular preach 
mg talents exeited a much wider and more per- 
manent mfluence in the spread of his opinions 
than the most vigorous exercise of his epis- 
copal authority could have done and there is 
no doubt that his enthusiastic missionary 
labours contributed very largely to fix the 
doctrines of the Reformation m the minds of 
the people On Edward YI ’s death, Latimer’s 
activity was promptly checked again He 
was cast into pnson, whence he only emerged 
to suSer martyrdom, m company with Ridley, 
at Oxford (Oct 16, 155o) 

Burnet Hist of the Befo-i motion Strype, 
Cranmet Toxe Boole of Mariyas Eroude Hist 
of Eng Latimer, mows 

Laud, William, Archbishop of Canterbury 
(b 1573, d 1645), was the son of a clothier 
of R^dmg, educated at Reading School, and 
St Johil’s College, Oxford He was elected 
a fellow of that college in 1593, ordained 
in 1600, and became one of the pnncipal 
opponents of the Puntan party in Oxford 
In the year 1605 he caused great scandal 
by performing the marnage of the Earl of 
Devonshire to Lady Penelope Devereux, who 
had been divorced from ber husband on account 
of her adultery with the earL In spite of this 
he was in 1611 elected President of St John’s, 
made one of the king’s chaplains, and ap- 
pointed successivelyArchdeacon of Huntingdon 
a]qd Dean of Gloucester In 1621 he was 
further promoted to the bi&hopnc of St 
David’s King James, it is said, hesitated 
considerably to entrust a bishopnc to so 
zealous and energetic a ChurchWn “He 
hath a restless spirit, which cannot see when 
things are well, but loves to toss and change, 
and bring matters to a pitch of reformation 
floating m his own brain ” Laud became the 
friend and spiritual adviser of Buckingham, 
and it was in order to convmce the wavenng 
mind of his patron’s mother that he enteied 
into controversy with the Jesuit Pisher on 
the questions at issue between the ETigbaT-i 
and Roman Churches With the accession of 
Charles his influence increased, and he em- 
ployed it to promote and protect Anmnian 
divines The Commons remonstrated against 
his influence in 1628, but the king rephed by 


promotmg him to the bishopnc of London 
(July, 1628), and promising him the arch 
bishopnc of Canterbury But it was not 
till his return from accompany mg the king in 
his progress to Scotland that Laud actually 
attamed the aichbishopric (August, 1633) 
Therefore, his activity during the years 
1628 — 33 was mamly confined to the diocese 
of London, and to the University of Oxford, 
of which he was elected chancellor in 1630 
But his influence stretched beyond the sphere 
of his immediate action, and inspired the 
silencing of controversial preaching, the sup 
pression of the feoflees lor impropriations, 
and other important steps m the king’s eccle- 
siastical policy After 1633 he was able to 
work more effectually “ I laboured nothing 
more,” he says “ than that the external public 
worship of God — too much slighted in most 
parts of this kingdom — ^might be preserved, 
and that with as much decency and uniformity 
as might be, bemg still oi opimon that unity 
cannot long continue m the Church where 
uniformity is shut out at the Church door ” 
He began by reviving the custom of metro 
pohtical visitation, and sending oflSloials to 
inquire into the condition of every diocese m 
his province All communion Sables were fixed 
at the east end of the church, every clergy- 
man was obhged to conform to the Prayer- 
book, a searching inquiry took place mto the 
conduct of the clergy, and uniformity of ritual 
was generally enforced In the Council he 
quarrelled with Cottington and Windebank, 
raised Juxon to the Treasury, supported Went- 
worth against his enemies, and struggled to 
contend against the influence the queen exer- 
cised in favour of the Catholics The new 
canons and Prayer-book, which the king en 
deavoured to force on the Soots, were submitted 
to and amended by Laud That the English 
Prayer-book was imposed on Scotland rather 
than the hturgy prepared by the Scotch 
bishops, was Laud’s doing Throughout the 
two Scotch wars the archbishop, as a member 
of the Junto for Scotch affairs, supported 
Strafford in his vigorous policy Therefore, 
as soon as the Long Parliament met, he was 
imolved m the same fate, impeached (Dec 
18, 1640), committed to custody, and, after 
the articles against him had been passed by 
the unanimous vote of the Commons (Feb 24, 
1641), imprisoned in the Tower For two 
and a half years the archbishop was im- 
prisoned without a trial, his revenues seques- 
trated, his goods sold, and his papers seized 
The tnal began at last in ember, 1643, 
the main charges being that he had endea- 
\ouxed to subvert the laws, and overthrow 
the Protestant religion The judges whom 
the Lords consulted declared that none of tne 
charges made fell within the legal deflation 
of treason But this did not save him from 
the hatred of the Presbyterians, and he was 
condemned to death by an ordinance of both 
Houses His execution took place on Jam 10, 
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1646 The purity and lofty purpose of his 
life redeem the intolerance and seventy with 
which he pursued his aim 

Gardmer, Sist of Bng Hook Archbishops of 
Canterbury second senes vol vi Heylin Cy 
pnanus Anglicas Le Bas Life of Laud EusB 
worth Historical Collections Laud s own Works 
are collected in the Libiaiy of Anglo Catholic 
Theology [0 H F ] 

Iiauder Bridge, The Affair of (1482) 
During an expedition against England, the 
Scotch nobles, exasperated by the ariogance of 
the low-born favourites and ministers of James 
III , determined to put them to death, the 
Earl of Angus oftenng to be the one to “ bell 
the cat ” Accordingly Eobert Cochrane, Eoger 
Torphichen, a fencing master, Hammel, a tailor, 
and Leonard, a shoemaker, were seized, and 
hanged over the bridge of Lauder, in the pre- 
sence of James III , who was himself taken to 
Edinburgh Castle, and placed under restraint 
Lauder is in Berwickshire, twenty-six miles 
from Edinburgh. 

Banderdale, J" ohn Maitland, Duke op 
(b 1616yd 1682), bom at Lethington, took part 
with the Covenanters agamst the kmg, became 
one of the Scotch representatives m the West- 
minster Assembly, and commanded a Scotch 
infantry regiment at the battle of Maiston 
Moor In December, 1647, he was one of the 
Scotch commissioners who signed the secret 
treaty with the kmg at Oansbrooke, and took 
up arms with Hamilton and the Engagers 
Obhged to fly from Scotland when Argyle re 
gained power, he returned with Charles II m 
16o0, was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Worcester, and remained in confinement till 
March, 1660 He was rewarded for his services 
b> bemg made Secretary of State for Scotland, 
opposed the re estabhshment of Episcopahan- 
ism in that country, and by his skilful mtrigues 
finahv succeeded in overthrowing his rival 
Middleton (1663) From this moment he was 
virtually governor of Scotland, which he ruled 
through Lord Eothes and Archbishop Sharpe 
His great experience in affairs,’ says Burnet, 
“his ready comphance with everything that 
he thought would please the kmg, and his bold 
offering at the most desperate counsels, gained 
him such an mteiest with the king, that no 
attempt against him, nor complamt of him, 
could ever shake it, till a decay of strength 
and understanding forced him to let go his 
hold He was in his principles much against 
popery and arbitrary go\ernment, and yet, by 
a fatal train of passions and interests, he made 
way f 01 the former, andhad almost estabhshed 
the latter Whereas some by a smooth de- 
portment made the first beginnings of tyranny 
less discernible and unacceptable, he by the 
of his behaviour heightened the seventy 
of ^ms ministry, which was liker the cruelty 
of an inquisition than the legality of justice ” 
His great object was to exalt the power of the 
crown, and though he did not scruple to use 
the greatest severity against the zealous 


Presbyterians of Fife and the south-west, he 
aimed at preventmg the Episcopahans from 
becommg too strong, and mamtaining for the 
king the preponderance over both parties He 
instigated the deciee of 1669, by which a 
large number of expelled Piesbyteiian minis 
ters were reinstated He obtained for the 
Inug from the Parliament of 1669 the fullest 
possible recognition of the royal supremacy, 
and the control of the militia In England 
he exercised a great influence as a member of 
the Pnvy Council, and was one of the persons 
to whom the king’s treaty against Holland 
was confided (1670) He was credited with 
adiismg the king to use the forces of Scotland 
agamst the English Parhament, which, with 
other causes, led the Commons to demand his 
removal from the king’s service (1674) The 
kmg created him Duke of Lauderdale in the 
Scottish and Earl of Guildford m the English 
peerage (1672) In spite of all attacks he 
retained his power until the Scotch msurrec 
tion of 1679 According to Burnet, “the king 
found his niemorj fadmg him, and so he 
lesohed to let him fall gently, and bring all 
the Scotch affairs mto the Duke of Mon- 
mouth’s hands ” He died on August 4, 1682 
Burnet, Hist of His Oxen Time Lauderdale 
Hapexs (Camden Society) Burton Hist of 
Scotland [0 H F ] 

Bawfeldt, The Battle of (July 2, 1747), 
was one of the most impoi^nt contests 
during the War of the Austrian Succes 
Sion in which British troops weie engaged 
The Duke of Cumberland took the field in 
February, while m March the French armj , 
under Marshal Saxe, invaded the Dutch 
Netherlands A revolution in that countij 
promptly placed the Prince of Orange as 
Stadtholder at the head of the army “Tin 
fortunately, however,” says Lord Stanhope, 
“ he was found ignorant of tactics, and jealous 
of his more experienced but not less over- 
bearmg brother, the Duke of Cumberland * 
The disorganised forces encountered the 
French at Lawfeldt, in front of Maestncht 
The Dutch gave way and fled , and the Aus 
trians, on the right remained within their 
fortified position The brunt of the battle fell 
upon the British on the left The English 
horse advanced too far, and were repuised, 
their commander, Sir John Ligomer, bemg 
taken prisoner The Duke of Cumberland 
could not long mamtain his ground , his re- 
treat however, was effected m good order 
The English lost four standards, but notwith- 
standing their repulse, they captured six, and 
retired to a strong position behind the Meuse 
The number of kiUed and wounded on both 
sides was great, and nearly equal Both 
commanders showed great personal bravery 
Stankope, Hist of Bng , Lecky Hist of Bng , 
Arneth Mana Theresia 

BaiWman was the name of an officer of 
Damsh origin, who is met with in the Five 
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Borougiis of Mercia, and otlier Bamslipoitioiis 
of tlie coimtry la the towns of Danish ongin 
there were nsnally twelve lawmen, whose 
function it was to expound and enforce the 
law, and, m some cases, to act as a town 
council or governing body In some cases 
the dignity seems to have been hereditary 

Lawrence (Laurentius), Archbishop of 
Canterbury (604 — 619), was one of the com- 
panions of St Augustme, whom, he succeeded 
Christianity flourished in Kent during the 
leign of Ethelbert but on the death ot that 
king, his son and successor, Eadbald, threw 
himself into the hands of the heathen party, 
and threatened persecution Justus and 
Mellitus fled, and it is said that Lawrence 
was about to follow their example, when he 
was admonished by &t Peter to remain 
He did so Eadbald was re converted, and 
Christianity became once more the rehgion of 
the Kentish kmgdom 

Bede JBcclesia Ucal Hist Ploreuce of Wor 

cester Chronicle Hook, Archbishops of Cantei- 

bury 

Lawrence, Sir Hevrt {b 1806, d 1857), 
obtained a cadetship in the Bengal armj in 
1821 He served in the Afghan cam- 
paign of 1843, and obtained his majority 
In 1846, after the first Sikh War, Major 
Henry Lawrence was appointed British re- 
presentatii e at Lahore In this capacity, he 
extinguished the revolt in Cashmere, under 
Isnam-ud-deen, against the authority of 
Colab Smgh In 1847 he returned to 
England, for his health In 1849, on the 
annexation of the Punjaub, he was appointed 
one of the Commissioners of the Board of 
Government, with his brother, John Law- 
rence, and Mr Mansel Difienng with his 
brother, he was removed to Sajpootana 
by Lord Dalhousie He was on the point of 
proceeding to Europe, for his health, in 1857, 
hut, a| the earnest request of Lord Cannmg, 
he assumed the Qhi^ Commissionership of 
Oude (Mar 20) He saw the discontent at 
the new revenue settlement, and he did his 
h^st to remove it and restore confidence He 
fori^ed, provisioned, and garrisoned Luck- 
now, as well as he could, as soon as he per- 
ceived the danger from the caste quesfion 
On May 19 he asked for, and obtained, 
plenary military and civil power On the out- 
break of the Mutiny, on the 30th, his energetic 
action repressed it, and expelled the mutmous 
sepoys Hearing of the fall of Cawnpore, he 
marched out, and attacked the army of Nana 
^ Sahib but was compelled to retreat On 
July 2 the enemy besieged Lucknow, and in 
the evenmg Sir Henry was killed by a shell 
Kaye Sepoy War 

Lawrence, John Lairb Mair, Lorb 
{h 1811, d 1879), younger hrothear of Sir 
Henry Lawrence, was educated at Hailey- 
bury, and in 1829 received his nomination as 
a writer In 1831 he was appomted Assistant 


to the Chief Commissioner and Eesident at 
Delhi. In 1833 he became an oflS.ciating 
magistrate and collector In 1§36 he received 
the post of joint magistrate and deputy col 
lector of the southern division of Delhi In 
1848 he was made Commissioner of the Trans- 
Sutlej Pro\mces He also occasionally acted 
as Eesident at Lahore At the end of the 
second Sikh War he was appointed, with his 
brother Henry and Mr Mansel, Admimstrator 
for the Punjauh He abolished the barbarous 
laws of the Sikhs, and introduced the Indian 
Cnminal Code The disarmament of the 
Punjauh was effected mainly through his 
energy and courage In 1856 he was made a 
K C B At the outbreak of the Mutmy, he 
stamped out all signs of revolt m the Punjauh, 
at once diverted every available soldier to 
Delhi, and raised from the military popula- 
tion of the Punjauh, troops to oppose the 
sepoys For his share m suppressing the 
Mutmj, he was created a baronet and 
GOB He then retired to England, and 
was elected a member of the Indian Council 
Five years later he undertook the onerous 
duty of Governor-General On Jan 12, 
1864, he arrived, and found India at peace 
He devoted himself to impro\ mg the life of 
English soldiers in India He provided for 
their moral and physical condition, for their 
religious study and improvement, and for 
samtary reform In 1864, in consequence of 
the ill-treatment of the English en\ oy, the Hon 
Ashley Eden, war was declared with Bhotan 
The wai was badly conducted, but the result 
was, on the whole, favourable to the English 
In 1865 peace was concluded In 1866 occurred 
the great famine in Onssa The year 1867 
was re mar kable for the completion of many 
railways During the struggle between 
Shere Ah and his brothers in Afghanistan, 
Sir J Lawrence preserved a perfect neutrahty 
At the end of the year 1868, Sir J Lawrence 
returned to England On IMarch 27, 1869, 
he was raised to the peerage, bj the title of 
Baron Lawrence of the Punjauh, and of 
Grately , in the county of Southampton When 
the London School Board was formed, in 1870, 
he became its first chairman In 1879 he 
died, havmg to the last taken part in the 
Indian debates in the House of Lords 

Kaye Sepoy War It Bosworth Smith Life of 
Lord Lwm ence 

Leake, Sir John {b 1650, d 1720), was a 
celebrated English admiral He entered the 
navy m 1677 At the siege of Londonderry 
he commanded the little squadron which re- 
lieved the town by breaking the boom at the 
entrance of Lough Foyle Leake also distin- 

Soon after the accession of Anne he was ma2e 
vice-adimral (1705), his Whig pohtics being 
greatly in his favour After the capture of 
Gibraltar Leake was left with eighteen ships 
of war for its defence In 1705 he overtook 
and defeated Marshal Tesse, who with the 
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French, fleet, had been besieging the rock 
Next year he commanded the fleet off 
Barcelona^ He declined to engage the Count 
of Toulod^e, who was blockading the town, 
although his fleet was quite as strong as the 
Frenchman’s , and was superseded by Peter- 
borough Soon afterwards a fleet of merchant 
vessels fell into his hands Leake succeeded 
in takmg the island of Sardinia with little 
or no resistance , and in conjunction with 
General Stanhope, drove the enemy out of 
Minorca ( 1 7 08 J In the following year he was 
placed at the head of the Admiralty Board 
When the Tory ministiy came into office, 
Leake, on the resignation of Orford, became 
First Lord After the accession of George I 
he ceased to take any part in politics ‘‘ The 
admiral,” says Mr Wyon, “ seems to have 
been one of those men, who, however brave 
in subordinate positions, seem to be para- 
lysed by the responsibility involved in a 
separate command ” 

Wyou SMgn of Quern Anne 

XiebauoxL Question, The In 1860, 
broke out the quarrel between the Druses and 
the Maronites, two Syrian sects, which led to 
great atrocities and cruelties on both sides 
The Turkish governor of Damascus did not 
attempt to interfere England and France 
therefore took strong and decisive steps to 
restore tranquillity in the Lebanon A con- 
vention was drawn up, to which all the great 
powers of Europe agreed, and which Turbe> 
was forced to accept Its proMSions were 
that England and France should restore 
order , that France should supply the troops 
in the first instance, and that other require- 
ments should be such as the powers thought fit 
Lord Duflenn was sent out as English com- 
missioner, and order was soon restored The 
representatives of the great powers assembled 
in Constantinople, then agreed that a Chris- 
tian gov emor of the Lebanon should be ap- 
pointed in subordination to the Sultan, and 
the Sultan had to agree In June, 1861, the 
French troops evacuated Syria 

Annval Register I860 Ransard 1860—81 

Xieeds, Thomas Osbohne, Duke or {b 
1631, d 1712), Viscount Latimer and Baron 
Danby (1673), Earl of Danby (1674), Marquis 
of Carmarthen (1689), and Duke of Leeds 
(1694), was the son of Sir Thomas Osborne, of 
Yorkshire He was elected member for York 
in 1661, and took an activ e part in the prosecu 
tion of Clarendon. His official career began 
with his appointment as commissioner for 
examining the public accounts (1667), and he 
became successively Treasurer of the Navy 
(1671), Privy Councillor (1672), and on the 
fall of Clifford, Lord High Treasurer (1674) 
He founded his policy ,’ says North, “upon 
the Protestant Cavahei interest and opposition 
to the French ” At home he put in force 
the laws against Catholics and Dissenters, 
endeavoured to impose a non-resistance 
Hist -22 


test on all pubhc functional les, and intro- 
duced a bill to give securities to the Church 
in event of the succession of a Catholic king 
Abroad he opposed the aggiandisement of 
France, so far as the king allowed him, and 
contrived to bring about the marriage of the 
Princess Mary to William of Oiange (1677; 
But he corrupted the House of Commons, 
and stooped to be the agent of Charles II in 
has bargains with Louis XIV The latter 
finding Daub} the opponent of French polic}, 
woiked his overthrow through Balph Mon- 
tagu, the ambassador at Pans, who revealed 
the secret despatch by which Danby, at the 
kmg’s command, asked payment for Eng- 
land’s neutraht} He was impeached in 1 67 8, 
and though not tried, confined in the Tower 
till 1684 It was decided that the king’s 
pardon could not be pleaded in bar of an 
impeachment by the Commons, and that the 
dissolution of Parliament did not put an end 
to an impeachment In the next reign, find 
ing that the measures of James II threatened 
the Church, he allied himself with the Whig 
lords, signed the invitation of June 26, 1688, 
to the Prince of Orange, and secured York 
for the Bevolutionu Yet though he did not 
shrmk from takmg up arms, he scrupled to 
declare James deposed, and headed the part} 
which argued that the king had by his flight 
abdicated, and that the crown had thus de- 
volved on Mary In the discussions between 
the Lords and the Commons which foUowed, 
it was mainl} owmg to Danb} that the House 
of Lords consented to agree with tfe Com 
mons, and invite William to ascend the 
throne Therefore he naturally obtamed a 
great position under the new government 
He was appointed President of the Council, 
and became in 1690 the real head of the 
mmistry, “as nearly Prime Minister,” says 
Macaulay, “ as an} English subject could be 
under a prince of William’s chaiactei ” His 
second admimstration, like his first,* was 
stained by s}stematic bribery, nor was he 
free from coriuption him'selt In 1696 it 
was proved that he had received a bribe 4>f 
5,500 gmneas from the East India Oomp^nJs 
and he was for a second time impeached He 
escaped condemnation, and caused the sus- 
pension of the proceedings b} contriv mg the 
flight of the principal witness, ^but though 
he retained his place for three years longer, 
he completely lost his power “ Though his 
eloquence and knowledge aJwav s secured him 
the attention of his hearers, he was never 
agam, even when the Tory party was in 
power, admitted to the smallest share m the 
direction of affairs In 1710 he made his last 
important appearance in debate in defence of 
Sacheverell, and thus expUmed his conduct 
m 1688 ” He had, he said, a great share in 
the late revolution, but he nevei thought that 
things “ would have gone so fai as to settle the 
crown on the Pnnce of Orange, whom he bad 
often heard say that he had no such thoughts 
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lumseif That they ought to distinguish be- 
tween resistance and revolution, for vacancy 
or abdication was the thing they went upon, 
and theretore resistance was to be forgot , for 
hhd it not succeeded it had ceitainly been 
rebellion, since he knew of no othei but here- 
ditary right ’ But though he disa\ owed the 
pnneiples of the Eevolution, and shrank from 
the logic of his actions, his name is msepar- 
ably associated with that event, and the part 
he played then is his best title to lemembrance 
His character has been very variously 3 udged , 
he was bold, ambitious, and unscrupulous, 
and he has been defined as “a bourgeois 
Stratod ” 

Eanke Mistory of England Hallam, Con 
st%tuti 07 ial Misto) u Macaula} Histo'i y of Eng 
land. Memoirs Eelaiwe to the Impeachment of the 
Earl of Daniel [C H F] 

Leet The court leet is one of the most 
ancient legal institutions of the realm, though 
it has now been for a long period stripped of bj 
far the greater part of its powers The nght 
of holdmg a court of this natuie — ^which is m 
many cases incidental to the tenure of a 
manor — appears to be traceable to Anglo- 
Saxon times , for there is no distmction to be 
made between the courts leet of the Middle 
Ages and the local jurisdiction of the Anglo- 
Saxon thegn who had ^^Sac and Soc’* in 
his own estate apart from the general judicial 
machinery of the hundred or the shire The 
court leet in theorj consisted of all members 
of the jurisdiction or manor between the ages 
of twelvf and sixty — even women and ser% ants 
bemg, aefcording to some authorities, bound 
to attend , but in piactice all the upper classes, 
frqm earls, bishops, and baions, to monks and 
nuns, were by the Statute of Marlborough 
exempted from attendance The steward was 
bound to give fiom six to fifteen days’ notice 
of the projected meeting (which was to be 
held onc^ a year eithei within a month of 
East^ or Michaelmas) to *^all manner of 
persons which are resident or deciners or owe 
royal suit to this le# ” Proclamation having 
been duly made the bailiff, excuses oi 
** i^ojnies ” were then made for those who wei e 
prevented from attending, and the list called 
over to ascertain the absentees who are liable 
to be fined by the jury, which must consi‘=5t of 
at least twel'^, but maj consist of more pei- 
sons If it consist of a larger number it is 
sufficient if twelve concur in any present- 
ment and the jury of a court leet differs 
from that of a court baron in that the latter 
may be comprised of less than twelve members 
When the former has been sworn, his fellows 
follow by three«« and fours, asserting that they 
will “ present the truth and nothing but the 
truth ’ The business of the court is then 
entered upon, viz , that of presenting eulpnts 
Of eulpnts there were two classes (1) Those 
whose offences might be mquired into here but 
punishable by the Justices of Assize at the 
next gaol delivery , (2) Offences which might 
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be punished as well as presented at the court 
leet The first class compnsed petty treasons 
and felonies, e g , counterfeitmg 1;jbe king’s 
seal, forgmg or clipping his com, mutilation, 
various forms of murder prepense, man 
slaughter, arson, dove or pigeon stealing, the 
abetment of knaves, and theft under the value 
of twelve pence The second class mcluded 
the non appearance of suitors and deemers 
(members of a frank-pledge) neglect of any 
one being abo\ e twelve years m age to take his 
oath of lealty and fealty to the king, or to 
pay his due manorial services, annoyances 
caused to the people of the manor by tampei- 
mg with or polluting roads, ditches, and 
hedges The jury might also present and 
punish notorious scolds, brawlers, and eaves- 
droppers , those who helped m a rescue or kept 
houses of lU fame , vagabonds and common 
haunteis of taverns, those who should adul- 
terate anything they sold, be it ale, bread, 
hme or flax, or who should give false measure, 
or sell goods at above the fair market value 
The juiy were bkewise bound to present the 
officers who had failed to do their duties — ^the 
constable, ale taster, &c , to mquire into any 
abuse of purveyance, mto questions of 
treasure-trove, abuse of commons and out 
lawry The court leet had likewise to see 
that there was no combination of labo irers oi 
tiadesmen to exact excessive wages or jpnees 
to msist on the practice of the long-bow, and 
to prevent the playing of such unlamul games 
as dicing, cardmg, tennis, oi bowls The juiy 
of couit leet also in many manors chose and 
swore m the bailiff, constables, ale-conners, and 
hayward The steward was to be considered as 
judge m a court leet, and he had the power 
to detain n stranger passmg by if the full 
complement of his jury was not made up He 
could likewise fine for contempt of court 
Such weie the early powers and constitution 
of the court leet, an institution wbacji, after 
having been foi many centuries in a declining 
condition, has now practically vanished, ex 
cept from an antiquarian point of view It 
takes its place by the side of the court baron, 
both courts origmally consisting of the same 
members The court leet, however, has 
always been considered by the lawyers as 
emphatically one of the king’s courts , whereas 
the court baron had more particular chaige of 
local matters, such as determining sei vices 
and tenures, admitting new tenants, making 
new by-laws, &c 

J Kitckm Court Leet Scnvin, Tieattse on 
Copyhold (billed.) vol u T CumunghaTU Law 
Ihct , Blaokstone Commentaries J Stephen 
Commentaries iv , Stubbs Con^t Hwt 
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Leeward Islands, The In 1871, 
Antigua, St Kitts, Montserrat, Nevis, Do 
minica, and the Virgin Islands, were formed 
into one colony for purposes of administration, 
under the title of the Leeward Islands The 
federation was placed under a govemor-in 
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chief, residing in Antigua, the affairs of the 
various islands being administered by presi- 
dents There is a General Legislati\ e Coun- 
cil for the Leeward Islands, consisting* ot a 
president appointed bj the governor from one 
of the local legislatures, three ex officio mem 
hers, SIX nominated members, and representa- 
tive members elected by the legislatures of 
the several islands 

Iie^ateSi Papal, were the messengers or 
ambassadors of the Pope, the recipients of 
the formal delegation ot the papal authorit-s 
within a given country Befoie the biorman 
Conquest the presence of a papal legate in 
England was rare and exceptional The 
earhest founders of Chnstiamtj in England 
were indeed in such close relation to the 
Popes, that there was \ery little need for 
other than direct intercourse with them Ac- 
cordingly there is no trace of papal legation 
between the mission of John the Precentor to 
Theodore s Council at Hatfield in 680 and the 
mission of George and Theophj lact, “ to renew 
the faith which St Gregory had sent us” 
{Anglo-- Saxon Chron , sa 785) at the famous 
council of 787 During the next three cen 
tunes papal legations are equally rare The 
subordinate position of Nothhelm ^^pmeo a 
domino hugemo Fapa^'^ at the Clovesho S\ nod 
of 824, shows the legation invested with few of 
the dignities of later times Under Edward the 
Confessor the mission of an eni oy of Alex- 
ander II to counteract the adhesion of Sti- 
gand to the anti-Pope marks the beginning 
of a new period which the Conquest further 
developed But while admitting the papal 
delegates, and using them in 1070 to refoim 
the Church on Norman lines, William I 
established the rule that no legate should be 
admitted mto England imless sent at the 
instance of the king and Church Anselm 
claimed for the see of Canterbuij a prescrip 
tive nght to repiesent the Pope in England 
Archbishop WiUiam of Corbeuil obtained 
from Hononus II (1126) a formal legatme 
commission o^e^ the whole island of Britain 
Prom this precedent grew the ordinarj lega- 
tion of tho archbishops, which, acceptable by 
Church and nation as imohnng less piac- 
tical interference with the ordinary rule of 
the Church, was agreeable to the Pope as im- 
pl^nng that the independent metropolitical 
3 urisdiction of Canterbury was the result of 
papal delegation The steps in the process 
are as follows on William of Corbeuil’s 
death, Henry of Wmchester was preferred to 
Theobald, the new archbishop, who ob- 
tained the legation, however, after the death 
of Henry’s patron, Pope Innocent II 
Henry II for a time got Roger of York 
appomted legate instead of Becket , but 
during the quarrel Becket received the dele- 
gation The next two archbishops were ap- 
pointed legates, though Longchamp of Ely 
succeeded Baldwin, when the latter went on 


crusade, and Hubert Walter had to give up 
the title on the death of Celestme III The 
surrender ot John gave opportunities foi 
extraordmarv foreign legates, such as Gualo 
and PanduH, who almost ruled England in 
the mmonty of Henrj III , but Langton 
obtained their lecall, and the appointment of 
himself as legatus natus^ and a promise that 
in his hfetime no other legate should he sent 
Henceforth the Archbishops of Canterbury 
were regularly recognised as ordmary legates 
In 13o2 Thoiesby of York acquired the 
same privilege for the noithem province 
The suspension of Chichele by Martin V 
because he could not get the Statute of Pro- 
visors repealed, seems not to have been recog- 
nised, and Beaut ort of Winchester’s special 
delegation did not supeisede the ordinary 
3 unsdiction of Canterbury But Icgatt misst, 
legati a latete were still sent upon occasion 
The missions of Otho and Othohon, and ot 
Gu>, Cardinal Bishop of Sahma, are good 
mstances during Henrj III ’s time Wolsej 
combined with his small ordinary jurisdiction 
as Archbishop of Yoik an extraordinary com- 
mission as legate, which became the excuse 
for his overthrow, and for the abolition of a 
power which, from the daj s of the Statute of 
P) cemuni} can haidlv be said to hav e had anj 
legal basis in England, however conformable 
to the general ecclesiastical law Nothing 
hut the compromise of the Ugatm natite made 
the position of the legate toleiahle to the 
national feelings of England It iii\ olv ed a 
subordination to an alien 3 urisdiction antago 
nistic to the impenal claims of the Enghsh 
ciown One ot the earliest steps of the Re- 
formation was to Ignore the claims of the 
papal legates The mission of Campeggio m 
1529 was, but for the revival of the ordmary 
legation of Cardinal Pole and his superces- 
sion hj Peto, the last instance of papal lega- 
tion in England 

Stubbs Coist Hist Colher Chuich&isi 
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J^egge, Hetsrx Billson (5 1708, 1764), 

was the son of the Earl of Dartmouth He 
became Lord of the Admiralty in 1746, and 
Lord of the Treasury in 1 747 In the foUow - 
mg ^ ear he w as appointed envoy extra- 
ordinary to the court of Berlin^ and in 1749 
became Treasurer of theNa\y In 1754 he 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer, but in 
175o he rebelled against Newcastle, refusing 
to sign the Treasury warrants necessary foi 
cainmg the tieatv for the Hessian sub- 
sidv to a conclusion He was accordmglj 
dismissed He again assumed ofiice as Secre- 
tirj of State, in 17o6, but was dismissed m 
the following year, to be shortly afterwards 
reinstated as Chancellor of the Exchequer , he 
was, however, dismissed m 1761, owing to a 
quarrel with Bute He continued, until h^s 
death to adhere to Pitt in politics, although 
bound b> no ties of friendship 
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Xiegion BXeitional, Tee ( 1701 ) was a 
"Whig pamphlet, written to express the puhho 
disgust at the treatment by the Commons of 
the Kentish petitioners It is supposed that 
its atithor was Daniel Defoe The pamphlet 
tahes it^ name from its concluding words, 
our namie is Legion, and we are man^ ” Its 
language is extiemely violent, and it contains 
not only questions of national politics, hut also 
a bitter attack on the Unitarians, and on John 
Howe, a speakei agiinst the Kentish Petition 
It accurately represented the temper of alaige 
section of the population The Whigs weie 
delighted, and the Tories infuriated with it 

Xiegislation There was little legis- 
lation, or formal enacting of new laws, before 
the N orman Conquest The unwritten customs 
and rules of law that the Angles and Saxons 
had brought to Britain were, from time 
to time, authoritatively declared, revised, 
amended, added to, adapted to the advancmg 
experience of the race, or even reduced to 
crudely constructed codes and the result 
was called after the king by whom or at 
whose instance the task had been undertaken 
This moderate measure of legislation would 
seem to have regulaily been the joint-work 
of the king and witan the sut cessi\ e issues of 
laws profess to have been made cither bj the 
king and his witan oi b\ the king “ with his 
witan,” or with the counsel of his witan * 
Indeed Alfred tells us that to his laws the 
consent of his witan was given and the 
language of more than one ordinance of 
Ethelred II ’s reign states the authority of 
the witan alone Mr Kemble would rather 
“assert that the) possessed the legislate e 
power without the king, than that he possessed 
it without them ’’ We may perhaps assume 
that their practical importance to this function 
varied wiih the character of the king Very 
few laws- were %made m the reigns of the 
Nom^n kings But in the making of these 
few the sovereign’Si,5vill is believed to have 
been the sole efteciive force the voice of the 
great and wise of the kingdom dechned into 
influence merel) — ^perhaps into less Yet 

ife» was seldom ignored , the charters and 
ordinances of Wilham T and Henry I 
generally eii^ess the counsel or concurrence 
in some foup of the higher clergy and barons, 
though it IS likel) that their approval was 
often taken lor granted The tendency, how 
ever, of the succeeding reigns was to make 
the share of the Great Council m the woik 
more and more of a reahtj en the strong- 
willed Henry II was careful to gam its 
assent to the assi/es or constitutions he drew 
up And this tendency grew until this body 
was recognised as a co-ordmate power with 
the kmg in this proimce In one or two 
instances, indeed, notably m that of Hagna 
Carta, what now pass for laws weie really 
lareaties concluded between conflicting parties 
m the State As yet the only part the people 


had m legislation was to hear and obey tne 
laws that were declared to the:^by sheriffs or 
itinerant justices ^ Legislatife action,” says 
Bishjp Stubbs, “ belonged only to the wise, 
that IS, to tbe royal or national council ” Tbe 
mcorporation of the Commons with this 
council was necessarily followed by the con- 
cession to the representatives ol the people 
of a right to a share m this action But not 
at once to an important share First their 
participation was either deemed unnecessarj 
or assumed then it wa-^ admitted to be 
essential to the repeal of a law, next, laws 
were enacted on their petition , and for some 
time this last remained the usual practice 
Durmg the fourteenth century the right 
of the Commons to present petitions and 
receive answers to them tended steadily to 
become the exclusive basis of legislation 
There were exceptions, certainly — ^more than 
once a petition to the clergy led to the 
framing of a statute , hut the regular course 
was for the kmg to ordain the law at the 
request of the Commons, and with the assent 
of the Lords And to seieial laws even 
the assent of the Commons is stated But 
the king was still largely in fact, as m 
form he has always been, the author of all 
legislation, and the statutes that he caused 
to he framed on the petitions of Parliament 
were often inadequate, e\asive, or useless 
To make sure of the fulfilment of their 
desires, therefore, Parhament, towards the end 
of Henry VI s reign adopted the practice of 
proceeding h) bills which could not he altered 
without their sanction, but might ongmate 
in either House or e\ en with the kmg The 
method of petition was not altogether aban- 
doned, hut its use became rare, except in 
private legislation And alread) in the 
fifteenth century the course of procedure was 
substantially what it is now Tl*. three 
readings, the going into committee pro- 
posal of amendments, were established fornis 
at least before the century ended Then, too, 
the enactmg clause of statutes had taken its 
final form— “ he it enacted by the King, our 
sovereign lord, by and with the ad-vuce of the 
lords spiritual ind temporal and commons in 
this present parhament assembled, and b> the 
authontj of the same ” The language of 
our legislation has varied It was generally 
English, hut sometimes Latin, befoie the Con- 
quest, was almost exclusively Latin fiom 
the Conquest till the Mad Parliament, when 
French made its appearance French did not 
at once drive out Latin hut became the 
fashion m Edwaid I ’s reign, and almost 
unixersal after it But evei since 1489 our 
liws have been -written exclusively in English 
French, however, still lingeis in a fe-w phrases 
la reyne le is the expression of the royal 
assent, and la ? eyne s aviset a would he the form 
of royal refusal if such could now he given 

Stubbs Const Mist , May, Law and Pi ackce of 
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Leicester^ The Earldom of which had 
"been held iroii), early m the twelfth centurj 
hy the Norman fannly of Beaumont, passed 
in 1207 to Simon of Montfort, tlstc crusader, 
who was son (or, as some accounts saj, 
husband) of Amicia, sister to the last Beau- 
mont earl ^imon, however, seems ne\er to 
have enjo> ed more than the title, and when 
he died, his eldest son, Amahic, was well 
content to surrender his nghts to his nevit 
brother, Simon, the famous national leader, on 
whose death at Evesham, in 126o, all his 
honours became forfeit Nine \ ears later the 
earldom was granted to Edmund, Earl of 
Lancaster, and followed the fortunes ot that 
title until the death of Henrj , Duke of Lan 
caster, in 1361, when the honour of Leicester 
descended to William, Count of Holland, 
husband to this prince’s elder daughter and 
CO hen ess and then to John of Gaunt, who 
married the second daughter It does not 
appear that Wilham of Holland ever bore the 
title of earl, but John of Gaunt is at least 
once so styled, and in the person of his son, 
Henry of Bolingbroke, the honour was meiged 
in the crown In lo6d the earldom was 
granted to Sir Bobert Dudlej, younger son 
of John, Duke of Northumbeiland , he died 
wnthout legitimate issue in 1588, and the 
title became extinct In 1618 it was granted 
to Sir Robert Sjdney, Viscount Lisle, m 
whose family it continued until its extmction 
m 1743 In the following 3 ear Thomas 
Coke, Baron Lovel of Mmster Lovel, was 
created Earl of Leicester, hut died m 1759 
without suT'viving issue In 1784 George 
Townshend, son of George, Viscount Towns 
hend, was created earl of the county of 
Leicester, but on the death of his son in 18o5, 
this title also became extiRct Meanwhile, 
in 18^7, Thomas Wilham* Coke, a great 
nepheV of the Thomas Coke above named 
w as ennobled by the singular style of Earl of 
Leicester of Holkham, co Norfolk This title 
still exists 

Leicester, Simon de Montfort, Earl 
or [Moistfort ] 

Leicester, Robert Dudley, Earl of 
(5 \oZ2jd 1588), was the fifth son of John 
Dudley, Duke of Northumberland Impli- 
cated to some extent m the schemes of his 
father, he was for some 3 ears in disgrace, but 
was ultimatel3 restored m blood by Mary 
In 1549 he married Amy (01 Anne) Robsaxt, 
daughter of a Devonshir=‘ gentlemen, aud 
IS said to have procured her murder at 
Oumnor (I06O) The charge cannot be 
absolutely proved , but she certainly perished 
at a time most conienient for I)udle3’b 
ambition The probab’'e truth is, as Mr 
Froude points out, that she was murdered 
by some one who wished to see Dudley 
mamed to Elizabeth He had not been 
long about the court before his hand- 
some appearance won him the fai our of the 


queen, whose relations with her “ sweet 
Robin ’ w ere so pecuhar as to lend colour t(^ 
the worst representations of her enemies, 
though the rumouis were piobabl3 ground 
less The queen’s fondness for Dudje3 , 
whom, m 1 oG4, she created Earl of Leicester, 
caused his marriage with her to be regarded 
as a mxttei of cei taint \ But Elizabeth, fond 
as she wds, preferred thit ‘ at court there 
should be no master, onU mistiess ’’ The 
bitter enem3 of Cecil, whom he regarded as 
his nval in influence o^ ei the queen, Leicester 
was continuilly tiying to depri\e him of his 
office, but without success His arrogance 
aud his mfluence cfver the queen made 
Leicester an object of almost uui\ersal de 
testation , and the prohahilit3 of his mai- 
riage with Elizibcth called forth the most 
violent opposition When the queen, in 
lo62, beheied herself to he d3ing, she named 
the earl as Protector of the realm , and the 
f ollownng 3 ear, though she w ould not marr> 
him herself, proposed him as a suitor for the 
hand of Mar3r Queen of bcots, that he might 
thus, peihaps, after all, obtam the throne of 
England It was long, howei er, before 
Leicester ga\ e up all hope of an aUiance witn 
the queen , and he was one of the most deter 
mined opponents of the projected marriages 
wuth the Duke of An]ou and Charles of Austria 
About the year 1567, Leicester assumed the 
tole of head of the Puritan part3, parth 
out of chagiin with the Catholics, who re 
fused him support, and as a means of check 
mating his enem3 Cecil Twent3 3 ears later, 
when in the Netherlands, he gained mam 
supporters amongst the Reiormeis by his pre 
tence of sincere Protestantism In 1578 he 
secretl3 married tne Countess of Essex, and 
meurred the severe displeasure of the queen, 
who still retamed her partidlit3 for her 
favourite In lo82 Elizabeth agam quarrelled 
with him , but a reconciliation was effected, 
and, m I080, he obtamed the command of the 
Enghsh troops m the Low Countries , though 
his appointment onl\ served to bring out his 
mcapacity to fill a responsible position On 
his amvi at Flushing, Leicester was offered 
and accepted the post of goiernor by the 
States, a fact which agam provoked the anger 
of Elizabeth, who declared that the earl and 
the States had treated her with contemixt 
Before Leicester returned to England, towards 
the end of lo86, he had managed, “ wuth con- 
spicuous incapacit3,” to throw ever3 thing 
mto confusion, and to hrmg the Low Countries 
to the verge of rum Notwithstandmg this, 
the States agam ofiiered him the government, 
and he wept hack with supphes of men and 
money in lo87, though he onl3^ retained his 
post a few months The following j ear, in 
spite of the incapacity he had displa3 ed as a 
general, the command ot the English army was 
entrusted to him during the alarm of the Spanish 
* invasion, and he was about to be created 
, Lieutenant General of England and Iielar)d, 
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when he died of a fe'ver (Sept 4, loSb) His 
Character is that of an ambitious and m^crn- 
pulous courtier ‘‘ He combined m hmiself,’* 
shj s Mr Froude, “ the worst quahties of bo^ 
sc^s Without courage, without talent, 
without virtue, he was the handsome, soft, 
polished, and attentive minion of the Court ” 
Stowe Strype Annals <£c Froude Hv t 0/ 
Eng Lingard, Hist of hug Ranke Hz t of 
Eng [F S P] 

Leigll, Xhom^s {d 1601), a supporter of 
the Ean of Essex, formed a plot to obtain his 
release by seizing the person of the queen 
It IS said that the disooieij of Leigh’s inten- 
tion caused Elizabeth to sign the death war 
rant of thd esIH without dela} 

Leigllton, Alexander {b lo87 ^ d 1644\ 
a Scotch diNine, Med the chair of Moral 
PMoaophy at Edinburgh from 1603 to 1615 
In 1629 he published two works, one entitled 
Zion^s Flea, the other The Looling glass of the 
Solg Wm , in which he violently attacked the 
bishops, counsellmg the Parliament “ to smite 
them under the fifth rib,” and spoke of the 
queen as a Canaanite and an idolatress Foi 
this he was sentenced by the Star Chamber to 
have his nose sht, his ears cut, be pubhcly 
whipped, and imprisoned for life In 1640 he 
was released by the Long Parliament, and 
made keeper of the state prison at Lambeth 
Palace 

Leinster, The Kingdom and Province 
OP, as far as can be gathered fiom the Irish 
legends, was first colonised by the Firbolgs, a 
number of tribes of Bntish or Belgian origin, 
and after they had been defeated by the 
Tuatha Be Bananns, it was the staiting point 
from which the Milesians (Clauls or Spaniards) 
overran the country When then leader En- 
mon divided the country he is said to have 
given Leipster to Gnmhthann, a descendant 
of the Fl&lgs, which race formed the bulk 
of th# populatidn^ About the time of the 
Christian era liralster was occupied bv a 
nuiq^ber of kinglets, but Tuathal Techmar, 
wfeo- was a member of the dominant tnbe, 
thb'^Scoti, broke their power, imposed upon 
thdma fine known as the “boromean,” or cow- 
tnbute, and took a portion of their territory, 
including the^cred hill of Tara, to form, with 
idditions f^gln the other kingdoms, the ovei- 
kmg’s kingdom of Meath His grandson, 
Conn “of the hundred battles,” however, had 
little hold on the country, and the King of 
Leinster joined Mug of Munster m a victorious 
struggle against the ovtr-king At the time 
of the mission of St Patrick (432 a d ) Lein- 
ster, which comprised the present counties of 
Wexfoid, Wicklow, Carlow, Queen’s County, 
parts of Kilkenny, King’s County, and Kil- 
dare, together with the part of county Bnblin 
south of the LiSey, had been consohdated into 
one kingdom under tbe Maelmoriis, or Mac- 
Muxrongbs It had already been partially 
converted to Chnstiamty by Paiiadius The 


Leinstei kings seem to have been practically 
independent of the oyp -kind's of the Hui- 
Neill dynasty (438 aAd onward^J, and m 681 
they obtanjed an abohtion of the “boro- 
mean ’ tribute, at the instance of St Mohn^ 
From time to time, however, their country 
vias invaded from Meath, and teriific defeats 
infiicted upon them I he country sufi:ered 
also from the ravages of tho Northmen and 
Banes the latter of whom took from them a 
(onsideiahle district round Bublm (about 80O) 
In 984 the Kings of East and West Leinster 
had to submit to Brian Boru, King of Munster, 
who thus became lang of the southern half of 
Ireland \\ ith the aid of the Banes of Buhlin, 
Leinster attempted in 1000 to cast oit his 
j oke, hut the allies were completely defeated 
at Grlen Mama Maelmoidawas placed on the 
throne by Brian as sole king, but promptly 
began to intrigue afresh with the Banes against 
him, and was in consequence met by the com- 
bined forces of Brian Born and Malachi, King 
of Meath The battle of Clontarf (1014) re 
suited in the utter overthrow of the Kings of 
Leinster and Dub^n. It was not long, how- 
e\er, before the kingdom lecoieied, and by 
the middle of the century we find Biarmait 
(Bermot), King of Leinster, driving out the 
Banish King of Bublin, and his son Mur- 
chad (Mui tough), making the Isle of Man 
tributary hut these acquisitions were not 
long retained Bermot’s great-grandson, 
Bermot MacMurrough, having been deposed 
because of his treacheries and cruelties, re 
p iired to Henry II in Aquitaine, and obtained 
permission to raise forces in England against 
Eoderick O’Connor Hence began the Anglo 
Norman invasion, which speedily resulted in 
the conquest of the coast towns, and victories 
over the tribes, mto which it is unnecessary 
to enter here ton the death of Berpiot in 
1171, Strongl^5w> who had married* his only 
child E\a, claimed the kingdom of Lejqster 
and his heiress transferied the claim'^to her 
husband, William Marshal, Earl of Pem- 
broke, who left five co heiresses These ladies 
all man led English nobles, whose descendants 
drew their rents, and In ed away in England, 
the estates eventually becoming forfeit-ed to 
the crown under the statute against absentees 
Large tracts of land were also given by Bermot 
to others of the invaders, and these grants 
were confirmed by Henrv on his visit to Ire- 
land in 1172 Thus the Leinster Fitzgeralds 
held by subinfeudation under the Be Vesois, 
Earls of Kildare, the descendants of one of 
Stronghow’s daughters, until in the reign of 
Edward I the Be Yesci estates were forfeited, 
and bestowed on the Fitzgeralds, who soon 
became of great importance as Eails of Kil 
dare (1316) and Bukes of Leinster They 
maintained a long and arduous struggle with 
the Irish tnbes, the MacMurroughs and the 
O’Tooles, who often confined them to their 
walled towns In 1399 Bichard 11 came to 
the assistance of the Enghsh Pale, hut the 
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AlacMuiioauh^ evaded "battle, and he ha(i to 
retire , Kilda^ie, and %e country round Dublin, 
WAS now all t^at was left in Len^ter to the 
Enghsh This state of affairs di€ nqt menu 
until the reign of Henry VIII , when a'double 
ppliey of coercion and concihation was pur 
sued with some success , the Geraldines weie 
crushed the estates of absentee landlords 
were confiscated hlacMurrough, who now 
took the name of Kavanagh, the lepresen- 
tative of King Dermot, was pensioned, and 
the other chieftains won over, their loyalty 
being seemed by gifts of confiscated Church 
lands Under Mary, Gerald of Kildare was 
lestored to his earldom, and the districts of 
Leix and Offaly were planted with English 
colomsts, becommg Queen’s County and 
King’s County respectively During the 
leign of Elizabeth Leinster suffered compara- 
tively little in comparison with Ulster and 
Munster, the scenes of the O’Neill and Des- 
mond rebellions, though theie was continual 
war then between th^ Geraldines and Butlers 
In this reign the oH km^om of Meath was 
added to Leinster, toge^lrwith Louth, for 
merly a part of Ulster James I , true to his 
policy of gov emmg Ireland by English ideas, 
determined to effect the Plantation of Leinster 
By means of a commission to inqmre into 
defective titles, he despoiled the natives, and 
even the Anglo-Irish, of large portions of then 
1 inds, which were transferred to “undertakers,” 
who speedily formed a new Irish nobility 
Charles T declaied large distiicts of land m 
Wicklow and Wexford to be forfeited to the 
t rown, but such was the outcry against the 
proceeding that it had to be abandoned When 
Cl om well repaired to Ireland, in order to sub- 
due the rebelhon which had broken out in 
1641, his stern displeasure fell heivily upon 
Lemster,fand the massaciee of Diogheda and 
Wexford went far to break aU further oppo- 
fcition?4 In the settlement that followed, the 
Irish Catholic gentry were transported across 
the Shannon, and their lands given to Crom- 
wellian soldieis, and adventurers who had 
advanced money, but after the Restoration 
about one third of their estates weie restoied 
to the dispossessed Catholics The last great 
Irish land ^ttlement — ^that which followed 
the Treaty of Limerick (1691)— resulted m a 
further forfeiture of Catholic propertv , but it 
did not affect Lemstei so much as the other 
provinces of Ireland, and its historv as a sepa 
rate provmce may be said to h ive ended with 
the Revolution 

Keating Sisf of Ireland, Prendergast Orom 
mllmn SettUment Carte, Life of the Duke of 
Oimonde Prcnxde Diet of Eng Haverty Sist 
of Ire and Cusack JSist of the Irish Natwn 
King Estates of the Pi otestants of Ireland undei 
James II , Walpole The Kingdom, of Ii eland 
[LOS] 

!Leuist6P, James, Dlke op, 20th Eail of 
Kildare {d Nov 19, 197^, was in 1747 made 
Marqms of Lemster in the English peerage, 


in 1761 he became Marquis of Kildare, and 
in 1766 Duke of Lemster in the Iris-h peeiage 
Indrvidudlly the mo&t powerful and popular 
nobleman in Ii eland, he refused to act with 
any other party Hence it was that he ohly 
once was Lord Justice In 1769 he yomed 
the Patriots, as they called themselves He 
raised and commanded the first regiment of 
Volunteers when the trade restrictions were 
taken away he refused to embarrass the go- 
vernment, hut again took the lead agamst 
them after the Mutiny Bill had been passed 
He was one of the deputation to the Prince of 
Wales with the Regency Bilk He signed 
the “Round Robin,” but refused to recede 
tiom that engigement, in consequence he 
lost the Mastership of the Rolls He was 
father of Loyd Edward Fitzgerald 

IfeithL, the poit of Edinburgh, was burnt 
by Hertford, May, 1544 It was afterwards 
held hy the queen legent, Mary of Gmse, 
and a Erench garrison against the Lords of 
Congregation, and in 1560 was besieged by 
A combined force of Scotch and Engh^ In 
lo71 it was held by the party of Jamgs VI , 
who nearly fell mto the hands of Lord Both- 
well here in lo94 Durmg the ascendancy of 
Cromwell it was occupied by Lambert and 
Monk In 17 16 it was tor a time m the hands 
of the Jacobite msuigents 

Xaennox, E>m^ Stc\rt, Dcke op {d 
lo83), the son of John d’Auhigne, captain of 
the Scots Guard in France, and the nephew of 
Matthew, Eail of Lennox, came to Scotland, 
lo79, where his polished manners soon re 
commended him to the fav onr of James VI , 
who created him Duke of Lennox, 1 18I having 
previously made him Govemoi ot Dumbarton, 
captain of his guaid, and Earl of Lennox 
Hated by the Scotch nobles as a foreigner and 
a favourite, Lennox sought to increase his 
popularity by becoming a ^Protestant, and to 
secure his power by tlie^rum of ]!0[orton 
He became an object of dread to Elizabeth, 
who imagined that he would set himseljE to 
draw closer the connection between Scotland 
and I ranee Hurled fiom his high position 
by the Raid of Ruthven, Lennox was com- 
pelled to leturn to France, wheie he died 
at Pans, May, li83 He is sa^t ^ spite of 
his vanity and love of ostent^iOn, to have 
been a “ gentle, humane, and candid ’ man 

liexinox, Matthew Stl^rt Earl op {d 
1671), was a member of the French house of 
D’Anbigne On his marriage with the daugh- 
ter of the EaiI of Angus and Queen Margaret, 
he joined the party of Henrj VIII in Scot 
land but subsequently threw him over at the 
same time as the Assuied Lords He was the 
father of Damley, on whose murder he endea- 
voured without avail to bring Bothwell tq 
justice, for he dared not appear at the tnal as 
his accuser In 1 167, on Mary’s abdication, he 
was appointed one of the council of regency , 
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iiid the following ^eai collected evi( 
against the Queen ot Scots at th%Tor|g^ 
mission In lo70 he was elect^ reg^Sj^of 
Scotland, and at once attacked and took the 
castle of Dumbarton, one o± the strongholds 
of Marj ’s paity He was mortally wounded 
hy^a hulie^^ a fiay at Stirhng in September, 

Willi {b lo9I, d 1662), 
was called to the bar m 1616, and, havmg 
a consideiable practice, and being a membei 
of an ancient JtJeikshne family, 'vsas chosen 
Speaker of the Long Parliament m 1640 
He does not appear %g ha\e been equal to 
this important position, though on the 
attempted Jirrest of the Pive Members by 
the Img If an 4, 1642), he showed con 
sid^ble spirit In 164 LJ hf>» Parliament 
male him Master of the I^sillJid in 1646 
ond of the Commi 9 gi?oners of the Great Seal 
In 1647, feaiing the mob which attempted 
to overawe Parham^t^ he withdrew to thell 
army, bah $oon dWt returned and resumed^ 
his office of %)eaker, which he contmued 
to hold down to the expulsion of the Long 
Parliament in 16o3 In the Pai Lament of 
1654 he was again chosen Speaker, and m 
1656 was made one of Ciomwell’s House of 
Lords, ha\ang taken a prominent part m our 

of the Protector’s assuming the title of king 
On the Eestoration he was deprived of his 
judicial office, but received the king s paidon 
on assuming the royal title, a^ was made a 
member of his Uppei House thereupon 
letired into private life, unmol^ted by the 
new government 

Pox Judges of England 

laeofiric(^ 1057) was the son of Leofwine, 
Earl of Mercia In 1017 he was appointed b> 
Canute Earl of Chester, and soon after sue 
ceeded his father in the earldom of Mercia 
On the d ^iijte of Ganutp Leofiic supported the 
claim% ^During the reign of 

Edward the Cq^essor Leotnc occupied a 
middle position "between the forcigneis and the 
p^l^ilof Godwin, and m lOol, when matters 
to a crisis, he prevented the outbreak 
ofeivil war by mediation He died m 1057, 
md was succeeded in his earldom by his son 
Elfgar L qgfn c and his wife Godgifu (the 
“Lad} of legend) were espeeiallv 

celebrated £®railders of churches and monas 
tenes, chief among them hemg the great 
minster of Coventry [Coientky ] 

Florence of Worcester Chronicle Freeman 
Norman Conquest^ vol u 

Xieofwiiie 1066) was the fifth son of 
Earl Godwm Probably m 1057 he was ap 
pointed to an earldom, which mcluded the 
shires of Kent, Surre}, li-Iiddlesex, Essex, 
Hertford, and Buckmgham He was slaTn m 
the battle of Hastmgs 

l^eslie, Dami) (d 1682), nephew of Alex- 
ander Leshe, Earl of Le\ en (q v ), and an even 
more able commander, accompanied his uncle 



rland (1644) m the capacity of major- 
^ I He was ^Je^eiit hl^r^tbe battles of 
\i6n Moor and^ Jaseby, and m 164o 
ted IS^ontrose a^ Philiphaugh In 3,650 
wA opposed to Ciomwellj who defeated 
him a* Dunbar, and in th^same year was 
taken prisoner at "Worcestei^and sent to the 
Tower, where he remained until the Eestora- 
tion He was made Lord Newaik h} Charles 
}L m recognition of his services at Worcester 

Korman, Master of Eothes, was 
on^^^f Scotch commanders at the battle 
of Ancfimi In 1646 he murdered Cardinal 
Beaton in the castle of St Andrews, wheie he 
was himself captured by a French force 
(1547), and sent to the Fiench galleys as a 
heretic , he subsequently escaped 

^ethingtou, William Maitland oi. 
Sir Kicbard Maitland, well known as 
a^^^able and inscrutable politician at an 
e^ly age, for some ^ years played an 
*a,Wmst contmuous paj^ in the history ot 
^«^tch politics, aijd fn%o®8 was appointed 
Secretai} of State|ftj| Quefen Mary, and was 
continually employ^ as her envoy to the 
English court Althoilgh he joined the Lords 
of Congregation, he was nevertheless m 
favour of extending toleiation to the queen 
as to her religion , in 1566 he vehemently 
opposed the marriage with Darnle>, and 
a year later persuaded the queen to sue 
for a divorce After Damleys murder he 
accompanied Maiy to Seton m Haddington 
shire, but deserted her on symptoms ot 
danger appearing in 1567, and joined the 
Confederate Lords on Mary’s captivity in 
England However, he openly jomed her 
party, and m 1569 was arrested an^ isent to 
Edinburgh as one of Damley’s mur(i|rers, 
but was acqmt ^^ and resume^"!^ office 
of Secretary and remam^ 

to Mary untii^^ surrender ^|p[^u3%h, 
Castle placed him in the hands of mS^emies 
He poisoned himself, May 1673 His policy 
was characterised by a craft and depth that 
made him no had match for the astute Cecil, 
hut his whole course of action is steeped in 
mjstery as to its motii e and its end 

Iconogiaphia Scotica Burton Nist of Scot 
land 

l^evellers [See Appendix ] 

Zieven, Leslie Alexander, Earl op 
{d 1662), having gamed considerable mihtary 
experience in the Low Countries and Sweden, 
returned to Scotland, 1638, and after serving 
as heutenant to Montrose, was appointed com- 
mander-m chief of the Covenanting army, 
Eeh , 1639, in the May of which year he led 
the Scotch army to the Borders, encamping 
on Dunse Land just opposite the royal forces 
A collision was for the time averted, hut in 
A 640 Leshe entered England, wmning the 
battle of Newbum and talang Newcastle 
On a treaty hemg concluded at Eipon, Leslie 
was created Earl of Leven by Charles I , who 
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hoped to win him over to his side In II44 
he again led aji expedition into Englan^k ana 
was present at the battle of Marhton Ifooir 
After the murder of Charles I Le\en sup-» 
ported Charles II against Cromwell, but 
bemg captuied by Monk at ^Lugus was sent 
to the lower sOjfi hiS release he went to 
feveden, whete^ he remained till after the 
liestoiation 

Iiewes, The Battle of (May 14, 1264), 
was fought between Henry III and the barpps 
under feimon de Monttort (q v ) After the 
failure of the Mise of Amiens, war became 
certam, though negotiations stiU went on for 
% while At hrst the war was confined to the 
capture of a few castles on either side, but in 
Maj- both armies found themselves in Sussex, 
De Montfort marching to the relief of the 
Cmque Ports, which were threatened by the 
king The forces met at Lewes on May 1 3, wheti 
De Montfort made one last attempt to a\ oid an 
encoimter b;y offering the king 50,000 marks 
if he would engage to* |arry out the Provisions 
of Oxford Henrj^ rltcmied a defiant answer, 
and De Montfoit pfeparelt to fight At the 
bleak of day he suddiily advanced, and 
seized the heights above the town, and in this 
strong position forced the ro>al army to 
attack Piince Edward opened the battle, 
and by a furious charge broke through the 
Londoners stationed on the right of the 
baromal army, and pursued them for some 
miles from the scene of action Meanwhile, 
however, the royalist centre and left crowded 
between the heights and the river, were com- 
pletely defeated by De Montfort The king 
himself, with his brother, the King of the 
Romans, was taken prisoner Edward cut 
his way into the midst of the baronial troops, 
ind, unable to retrieve the fortune of the day, 
was ojbliged to surrender also 

Chiomcle Gloucester 

Blaanv-^ws Pauh Sjwnon von Mont- 

fort 

Lewes, Mise of (1264), was the name 
given to the truce made between Henry III 
and the barons after the victory of the latter 
it Lewes By this treaty the Provisions of 
Oxford were confirmed, a new body of 
arbitrator® was appointed to decide disputed 
points, and to choose a council for the king, 
to consist entiiely of Enghshmen, the king 
was to act by the advice of this council m 
administering justice and choosing mimsters, 
to observe the charters, and to hve of 
his own without oppressing the merchants 
or the poor Prince Edward and his cousm 
Henry of Almayne were given as hostages, 
and the Earls of Leicester and Grloucester 
were to be indemnified, and a court of 
arbitration to settle disputed questions was 
to be appointed, consisting of two French- 
men and two Englishmen 

Rishanger Chromele Blaauw, Bai ons Wa-i 

Libel, Thf Law or, has always been some 

HIST ^22* 


whatj indefinite In England Before the Re’V 0- 
lutio# of 1688 it was held,” says Mr Hallam, 
“ timt no man might publish a vTiting re- 
flecfmg on the government, noi upon the 
character, or even capacitv and fitness of any 
one employed m it,” even though, as in the 
case of Tntchin, such reflection was moiely 
general Under Wilham III and Afine, prose 
cutions for hbel w ei e frequent, while it became 
an established principle thit falsehood was 
not essential to the guilt of a libel Under 
George III the law became still fuither 
strained A pubhsher wis held hable for the 
act ot his ser\ant committed without his 
authority , and Lord Mansfield, in the case of 
Woodfall, the prmter of the Zettei 9 of 
went so far as to hold that the jury had only 
to determine the fact of publication, the 
decision of the cnminahty ol the libel restmg 
with the judge alone The hardship with 
which persons accused of libel were treated 
led to Fox’s Libel Act, which passed in 1792, 
and declared, m opposition to the judges, that 
the jury might give a genferal verdict on the 
whole question at issue, although the judges 
were still allowed to express any opmion they 
pleased In 1817 Lord Sidmouth’s circular 
to the lord-heutenants of counties informing 
them that justices of the peace might issue a 
warrant to apprehend any person charged 
on oath with the pubhcation of a blasphemous 
or seditious libel, and compel him to give bail 
to ansv er the charge, called forth great oppo- 
sition, though st was to a large extent acted 
upon In 1820 one of the Six Acts in- 
creased the pumshments for hbel In 1843 
the law of libel was stiU further amended by 
Lord Campbell s Act, which allows a defendant 
to plead that the publication was wuthout his 
authority, and was from no want of care on 
his part, whilst he may also plead that a 
libel IS true and for the pubhc benefit In 
1839 the decision in StocKdale v JSansmd, 
that the House of Commons cannot legalise 
the pubhcation of hbellous matter, by order- 
ing it to be printed as a report, led to an Act 
in the following y ear, which piovides that no 
proceedings can be taken in respect of any 
pubhcations ordered by either House of Par- 
liament In 1868 it was held by Lord Chief 
Justice Cockbum, in an action brought against 
the proprietor of the Times, that “ Criticism 
of the Executive is at the present time so im- 
portant that individual chaiacter may be 
sacrificed ” 

Hallam Const Hist May Const Hist 
Thomas Leading Cases Broom Const Law 

[F S P] 

Ligonier, John, Earl (5 1687, d 1770), 
belonged to a family of French Protestant 
refugees He first appears as a volunteer at 
the storming of Liege (1702), and served as a 
soldier of fortune under Marlborough, being 
present at the battle of Blenheim He was 
knighted for his gallant conduct at the battle 
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of Dettingen (1743) As comlnander-in-chief 
of the British forces m Glanders, he greatly 
distiaguished himself at the battle of Eau- 
coax (1746) but in the following year he 
was taken prisoner at Lawfeldt, owmg to the 
extreme ardour of the English horse, of 
which he was in command It is said that he 
endeavoured to pass o& as one of the enemy’s 
officers when suriounded Marshal Saxe 
availed himself of the capture to make over- 
tures for peace through Ligonier In 1748 
he was returned for Bath, and became Lieu 
tenant-G-eneral of the Ordnance, and subse- 
quently Govemor-G-eneralof Plymouth (1752) 
In 1757 he was removed from the Ordnance, 
much to his disgust, but created Viscount 
Ligonier of Enniskillen and commander- 
in chief, although no longer fit for active 
service He was created an Enghsh peer 
in 1763, and an earl m 1766 

Ijilbume, John (5 1618, d 1657), of a 
good family, m the county of Durham, was 
apprenticed to a tailor m the city of London, 
became engaged in the circulation of the pro- 
hibited books of Prvnne and Bastwick, was 
brought before the Star Chambei, whipped, 
and imprisoned (1638) On the meeting of 
the Long Parhament he was released, and 
compensated for his sufferings (Nov , 1640) 
V^en the war broke out he entered the 
army of Essex, fought at Edgehdl, was 
made prisoner at Bientford (Nov, 1642), 
tned for high tiea&on before a council 
of war at Oxford, and was only saved from 
death by the^ptervention of the Parhament 
Afterwards he escaped, and served mthe Earl 
of Manchester’s aimy, finally attaining the 
rank of heutenant-colonel At the close of 
the war he took to writing on aU sub]ects, 
and was summoned before the House of Lords 
for attacking the Earl of Manchester, sentenced 
to pay a fltne, and committed to prison When 
released, m 164S,*he became one of the leaders 
of the party termed Levellers, and wrote 
numerous pamphlets on the heads of the Par- 
liament and aim\ In Eehruary, 1649, he 
presented to the Commons a paper called 
Serious Apjirehemmis of a Fart of the 
People on behalf of the Commonwealth On 
March 6 appeared England s Efevf Chains Dis- 
oovered, amWaefore the end of the month it was 
followed hy I he Munting of the Foxes from 
Ffeimmrket and Tnploe Meath to Whitehall 
hy Fvoe Small Beagles For this, Lilbume 
was committed to the Tower, where he found 
means to summarise his news on government 
in a new pamphlet tailed The Agreement of 
the People, and, alter six months’ confine- 
ment, was tried for high treason The lury 
acqmtted him, and he was released m Nov , 
1649 In 16 >2 he was banished, and fined 
£7,000 for a hbel on Sir A Haselng After 
the expulsion of the Long Parhament he 
ventured to return to England, but was 
arrested, tned, and a second time acquitted 


(Aug , 16a3) In spite of this he was hy order 
of the Council of State confined in the island 
of Jersey, but after a time released on his 
promise to hve quietly 

Gruizot, Porii aitspohhques des homines des divei s 
yaitis Masson Lije of Milton [C H F ] 

liiHibnllero was the name of a song 
satinsmg James II and the Catholics, written 
hy Lord Wharton in 1686 It became veiy 
popular, and added m no shght degree to 
the feehng against the king Bishop Burnet 
says that this “ foohsh ballad made an im- 
pression on the kmg’s army that cannot he 
imagined hy those that saw it not The 
whole army, and at last the people both m 
city and country , were smgmg it perpetually 
And, perhaps, ne\ er had so slight a thmg so 
great an effect There was some justification 
for Wharton’s boast that he had sung the king 
out of three kingdoms “ LiUibullero ” and 
“ BuUen-e-lah ” are said to have been pass- 
words used by tbe Irish Catholics m their 
massacre of the Protestants in 1641 

The ballad will be found m the Percy s R€lique<^ 
and in Wilkins s Political Ballads 

Limenck, The Pacification or (Oct 3, 
1691), was the result of negotiations between 
the Enghsh and Irish commandeis at the 
conclusion of the second siege of Limerick 
The articles of capitulation were divided mto 
two parts — a mihtary treaty and a civil 
treaty By the first it was agreed that such 
Irish officers and soldiers as should declare 
they wished to go to France should be con- 
veyed thither French vessels were to 
he permitted to pass and repass between 
Britannv and Munster The civil treaty 
granted to the Irish Catholics such re- 
ligious piivileges as were consistc|it with 
law, or as they had enjoyed in tbi reign 
of Charles II To all who took the o^h of 
allegiance, a |>ej?fect amnestv was piomised, 
their lands and all the rights and privileges 
they had held under Charles II were to he 
restoied Of the Irish army eleven thousand 
volunteered for the French service, hut of 
these many afterwards deserted, three thou- 
sand either accepted passes from Ginkell, 
the English commander, or returned home 
The terms of the civil tieaty were discussed 
in the English Parliament A bill vas pre 
pared m the Commons pzoviding that no 
person should sit in the Irish Parliament, 
enjoy any office whatev er, or practise law or 
medicme m Ireland until he had taken the 
Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy, and sub- 
scribed the Declaration against Tiansub- 
stantiation This was, howeier, found in- 
consistent with the teims of the Treaty of 
Limerick The hill was accordingly amended 
b\ Chief Justice Holt, and accepted in that 
form by the Commons The question whether 
Roman Cathohes could be admitted to Par- 
hament was not finally settled nntil the reign 
of George IV The Irish legislation under 
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William III 4ii<l Anne, and of the greafter 
part of the eighteenth century, was completely 
opposed to the spirit of the Tieatj of Limerick 
[Ireland ] 

Ranke Hist ofJEng , Macaulay Kist of Eng 

Story, Lontmuation 

Ijimencfe, Sieoes op This ancient town 
was long a stronghold of the O’Briens In 1 6o 1 
it was taken hy Ireton after six months’ siege 
In 1690 thelnsh aimy, defeated at the Bojne, 
assembled behind its ramparts Lauzun and 
Tyrconnel refused to defend the place, and • 
retired to Galway barsheld then took the 
command, and determined to hold out The 
Irish forces left in the place amounted to 
20,000 men WiUiamlll , who was maiching 
against Saisfield, however, settmg out with 
all his cavalry, surpnsed the English siege 
tram, dispersed the escort, and blew up tlio 
guns Ihe English troops, ne\ ertheless, 
attempted the siege , on August 27, however, 
when they tned to storm the place, they were 
driven back with fearful loss, and the rams 
settmg in, the king thought it wiser to raise 
the siege Limenck contmued to be the head 
quarters of the Irish army, first the Duke 
of Berwick, then TjuGonnel, after his return 
from France, being in command Great 
scarcity prevailed m the army till St Ruth 
arrived with a French fleet m 1 69 1 After the 
battle of Aghnm, the greater portion of the 
Insh forces, 15 000 foot and 5,000 horse, again 
collected m Limenck D’Usson and Sarsheld 
were in command On Aug 11, 1691, Gmkell 
appeared before the walls with a formidable 
tram of artillery The bndge connecting the 
part of the town situated m Clare with the 
Coimaimht part was soon stormed, and the 
people (§.amounng for a capitulation Sars- 
held had to negotiate an armistice, and on 
Octe^er 3 the so-called Articles of Limenck, 
military and cml, were concluded The 
capture of Limenck put an end to the civil 
war m Ireland 

Froude Eng %n h eland Mjacaulav Hist of 

Eng Maaa'i im E^cndium Story Contmuation 

Ijincoln. was a Celtic town before the 
coimng of the Romans, and afterwards a 
Roman colony*. The name (Lmdum Colonia) 

18 a compound of Celtic and Latin The 
Roman colony was founded about ad 100 
It was besieged by the Angles m 618, and 
became an English town It was frequently 
ravaged by the Danes, and became one of the 
chief cities of the Danelagh It was recap 
tured by Edmund m 1016 The castle was 
begun by Wilham the Conqueror in 1068 
The cathedral was commenced in 1086, and 
bmlt chiefly m the twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth centuries 

limcoln. The Fair op (1217), was the 
name gi'v en to the battle which was fought m 
Lincoln during the reign of Henr'^ III , be- 
tween the e 5:1 of Pembroke and the ad- | 


heients of Louis of Fi mce The battle wa*« 
fought m the streets of Lmcoln, the castle of 
which was bemg besieged bj the French 
Pembroke was completely victorious, and the 
leader of the French army, the Count of 
Peiche, fell m the battle 

^mColXL, John de lv Poli Earl oi 
{d 1487), was the son of John de la Pole 
Duke of Sufiiolk, by Ehzabetb, eldest 
sister of Edward IV On the strength of 
the attainder of the Duke of Clarence, and 
the stigma of illegitimacy cast upon Ed- 
ward IV ’s children, the Eail of Lincoln had 
cherished hopes of an eventual succession to 
the crown of England, and was recogmsed 
hv Richard III as his lawful successor 
U he accession, therefore, of Henry VII to the 
throne, after the victory of Loswoith, was 
especiallv distasteful to him, and he eagerly 
associated himself with the more active oppo 
nents of the new monarch The imposture 
of feimnel appealed so peculiarlyr adapted to 
further bia ambitious piojects, that he lost no 
time in giiing it a personal and most ener- 
getic support, ciossing ov’’er himself to Flan- 
deis for the purpose of collecting troops and 
funds In Ireland, whither he went from 
Flanders, the Earl of Lmcoln met with so enthu 
siastic a reception, that he was encouraged to 
transport his forces with all speed to England 
But he was gi eeted with mdifl erence when he 
appeared at Fouldsey, in Lancashire He 
pushed rapidly southwards in the direction of 
Newark, with a mixed foice of Irish and 
English, a legiment of “Aimams,” 2,000 
stiong, commanded by Maitih. Swartz an 
officer of considerable leputation The king’s 
forces advanced agamst him, and a bloody and 
obstinate battle was fought at Stoke, near 
Newark (June 16, 1487), which lesulted m 
the complete defeat of De la Pole s forces, 
and his own death 

Bacon Htsf ofEen'iyVIl Gairdner, Letters 
and Papeis o/Heiu g VII (Bolls Senes) 

Iiiucolnsliire Instirrection, Thf 

(1536), commenced in the October of this 
year, was the first of the rebellious move- 
ments set on foot by tbe priesthood after the 
dissolution of the lesser monasteries It 
diffiered strikingly from the rising, which 
immediately followed it, m Yorkshire, in the 
fact that it proceeded almost entirely from 
the lower orders So much aloof, indeed, 
did the county gentry hold themselves from 
the Lincolnshire revolt, that the insurgents 
regarded them as opponents rather than as 
sympathisers, giving unmistakable evidence 
of their opimons on the subject by^ holding 
a large number of the gentry m a state of 
siege in the close at Lincoln The town 
of Louth was the scene of the first distinct 
outbreak of local discontent, where the rumour, 
industriously spread about, that Heneage, one 
of the clerical commi^ioners, who, accom- 
panied by the Bishop of Lincoln’s chancellor, 



was tlieii going Ins presoril)ed rounds, had 
instructions to carry off the more valuable 
contents of the church treasury, was quite 
sufficient, m the then state of pubhc feeling, 
to excite the country people to deeds of vio 
lence Led on by Dr Mackerel, the Prior of 
Barlings, who styled himself for that occasion 
Captain Cobler, the people of Louth locked 
and guarded the menaced church, and then, 
carrying away with them its gieat cross by 
waj of standard, set forth en masse to raise 
the neighbouring towns and villages The 
speedy arrival, however, of the king’s troops 
under Sir John Bussell and the Dulve of Siif 
folk, prevented anj- \ery violent display of 
hostility , and the rebels contented themseh es 
ith sending a humble petition to the king 
foi the redress of their grievances, which 
they enumerated as coming under five heads, 
VIZ — (1) the demohtion of the monasteries 
(2) the employing persons of mean birth as 
mimsters of the crown , (3) levying subsidies 
without any adequate occasion, (4) taking 
away four of the se\en sacraments, (5) the 
subversion of the ancient faith through the 
instrumentality of seveial of the bishops 
Suffolk, havmg conferred with some few 
gentlemen who had joined the insuigent ranks 
with a view to confusing and counteracting 
their plans, returned an absolute refusal to 
these requests, but promised a general pardon 
from the king in the event of an immediate 
submission and dispersal of the rebels This 
had all the desired effect, and the moiement, 
so far as Lin(»lnshire was concerned, came to 
an end on Oqm 19, lo36 

Proude Hist of Eng Burnet, vBfist of the Be 

formation 

Xrindisfaras, Thb, were an Anghan 
tn.be occupying the part of Lincolnshire, and 
having their centre about that portion of the 
county still known as Lindsej 

Xangaxd, John (5 1771, d 1857), was a 
native of winchester Educated at the 
English Cathohe college at Douay, he was 
obhged to quit it m 1792, when the college 
was dispersed at the French Bevolution 
Some of the refugees founded an academy at 
Crook Hall, near Durham, and Lmgard was 
appointed vice president and professor of 
philosophy In 1795 he received priest’s 
orders In 1811 he removed to Hornby, in 
Lancashire, wheie he hved till his death at 
an advanced age Besides munerous tracts 
and essaj s, chiefly controversial, Dr Lmgard 
published in 1806 The Antiquities of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chwch, and, between 1819 and 
1830, the eight volumes of his Sutory of 
England The last-named work, which gamed 
for its author great and well-deserved reputa- 
tion, IS one of our standard histones It 
extends down to 1688 In reading the later 
portion, and that which covers the Information 
period, the authoi’s standpoint as a Boman 
Chtholic historian has to be carefully borne 


in feund But the general accuracy and im- 
partiahty of Lmgard have been acknowledged 
His facts have been collected with great 
industry , and aie stated with judgment and 
clearness , and his work is entitled to a high 
place among the few general histones of 
England which have been produced by 
Enghsh scholars 

liinlitligOW, the chief town of the shire 
of that name, was occupied by Edward I m 
1298, and soon afterwards was taken by 
stratagem by Bruce It contains a royal 
palace, the birthplace of Mary Q,ueen of 
bcots (lo42), and the scene of the assassina- 
tion of the Begent Murray (lo70) 

laisle, Lady Alicia {d Sept 2, 1685), 
was the wife of John Lisle, one of Grom 
well’s lords After his death she hved a re 
tired hfe near Wmchestei She was accused 
before Jeffreys of harbouring fugitives from 
Stdgemoor Bemg reluctantly found guilty 
b> the jury, she was sentenced by Jeffreys to 
be burned, but her sentence was commuted, 
and she was beheaded at Wmchester 

ILitster, John {ft 1381), was a native of 
Norwich, and, as his name imphes, a dyer by 
tiade He headed the msurgents in Norfolk, 
durmg the peasants’ rising of Bichard II ’s 
reign, and assumed the title of King of the 
Commons For a short while the whole co untry 
was at the mercy of the rebels , but Bishop 
Spence, of Norwich, havmg raised a force, 
defeated the insurgents at North Walsham, 
and caused Litstei to be hanged 

Liverpool, Charles Jenkinson, Earl 
OF {h 1729, d 1808), was educated at the 
Charterhouse, and at University College, 
Oxford, and first came mto notice, by the 
lampoons whieh he furnished to Sir Ei^ward 
Turner in his contest for Oxfordshire * By 
him he was introduced to Lord Bute, whose 
private secretary he soon became In* 1761 
he was returned to Parliament for^Cfecker- 
mouth, and was made one of the Under 
Secretaries of State In 1763 he became 
Jomt Secretary of the Treasury He was dis 
missed from all his appointments on the acces 
Sion of the Bockingham government Lord 
Chatham, however, recognismg his talents 
for business, appointed him a Lord of the 
Admiralty in 1766, and he was soon afterwards 
advanced to be a Lord of the Treasury In 
this capacit}, his particular form of ability 
bad room for display, and he soon became 
an mfluential authonty on all matters of 
finance In 1778 he became Sec:^etary-at 
War, and held thit office until he was driven 
out with Lord North He then travelled 
on the Contment, and onlv returned to 
England, in 1784, to join Pitt’s government 
as President of the Board of Trade, for which 
place he was admirably adapted, both by 
nature and experience In 1786 he was ap 
pomted Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 



and was soon afterwards created Baion 
llawkesbury Ten years later, while still at 
the head of the Board of Trade, he was raised 
to the dignity of an earl As an orator, Lord 
Liverpool never laid anj claim to eminence, 
and he wisely reframed from speaking m 
either House except on ins own special 
subject For that particular department he 
showed marked ability 

Stanhope Life of Pitt Jesse, Mem of 

George III 

]Qiverpool, Robert Bi^Ks Jenrinsov, 
2nd Earl op (d 1770, a 1828), son of the first 
earl, was educated at the Charterhouse and 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he was the con 
temporary and friend of Canning He enteied 
political life under Pitt’s auspices, and was 
letumed for R>e, before he had attamed 
his majorit;^ On his father bemg created 
Earl of Liverpool, he became, m 1796, Lord 
Hawkesbury In the Addington mimstry 
he was Foreign Secretary, and had charge of 
the negotiations which ended m the Treaty 
of Amiens , but when Pitt returned to office, 
in 1804, Lord Hawkesbury went to the Home 
Office On Pitt’s death, the kmg earnestly 
wished him to become Premier, but he very 
wisely declmed the troublesome office, as he 
did also on the fall of Lord Grenville s 
mmistiy, m 1807, contenting himself with 
being Home Secretary On Perceval’s assassi 
nation, he imprudently yielded to the urgency 
of the Pnnce Regent, and became Premier 
He at once became the object of popular 
hatred by his opposition to reform, especiall} 
in the shape of Catholic Emancipation, and 
the adoption of arbitral y coeicion to suppress 
the violent discontent, which gathered head 
during the penod of his mimstry His un- 
populatity was still further inci eased by his 
introduction of a biU of pains and penalties 
against Queen Caroline, which he afterwards 
withdrew He was struck down by paralj«?is 
m 1^2'^ and died after Imgermg in a state 
of imbecihty for nearly two years It has 
been said of him that “ his talents were far 
infeiTor to his virtues , and he is entitled to 
respect, but not to admiration In honesty, 
as a minister, he has never been surpassed , 
in prejudices, he has raiely been equalled ” 

Walpole England from 1815 Duke of Buck 

ingham Courts and Cabinets of the Begency 

Lord Holland Mem of the Whigs 

Local Crovemment Board, Thf, 
estabhshed in 1871, is a committee of the 
Pnvj Council, and super eded the old Poor 
Law Board It is concerned with sanitary 
rirrangements, with the public health, with 
highways, mumcipal improvements, and the 
like Its members are a President, appointed 
by the ciown, the President of the Council, 
the principal Secretaries of State, the Lord 
Pri\y Seal, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer , but it IS a Board onlj- in name, and 
the work is done by the President and his 
staff His signature of itself can gi\ e validity 


to a regulation Its functions are to advise ^ 
and investigate local questions, and to report 
on private bills to control the yoox law 
administration, and less completelv that o± 
the sanitary and improv ement Acts, to sanc- 
tion loans and to audit accounts 

64^u35Vict c 70 Chalmers Local Goiernment 
in the English Citi en Spi les 

LoidiS was a small British kingdom, 
comprismg Leeds and the district immediately 
lound It retamed its independence till it 
was annexed to Northumbna by Edwun 

Lollards, The, is tbe name given to the 
followers of Wycliffe, though the derivation 
of it is somewhat doubtful The generallv re 
ceived etymology is liom a German word, 
to sing, ±rom their habit of smging 
hymns, but it bas also been derived iiom 
7ohay tares, and from the old Enghsh word, 
/o/ler, an idler Wycliffe himself oiganisedno 
band of followers, but only sent out pieacheis 
known as ** Poor Priests,” who at first seem 
to bav e recognised him as their head, though 
before long all kmds of men joined the new 
movement, from the sincere honest refoimei 
to the wild socialist visionary That LoUardv 
was one of the chief causes of the Peasant 
Revolt of 1381 is certain, and it must always 
be remembered that the Lollards were quite 
as much a social as a rehgious paidv Tht 
doctnnes which Wy^chffe had advanced as 
philosophical positions w ere put into practice, 
and in many instances pushed to an extreme 
which must have astonished thqir author him- 
self The rising of the vulleina showed what 
LoUardy might become if left uncbecked, and 
vs usual, the more moderate men were made 
to suffer ±01 the errors and crimes of the 
extreme section of their party The first Act 
agamst the Lollards was passed in 1381, but 
was merely the woik of the Lords and the 
kmg By this statute aH Lollirds were to 
be arrested and held in strong prisons till 
they should justify themselves according to 
the law and reason of Holy Church- In 1382, 
and again m 1394, the Lollards addressed a 
lemonstrance to Parbament, m which, among 
other points, they asserted that no civil lord 
or bishop had any power so long as he was in 
mortal sm, and that human laws not founded 
on the Scriptures ought not to be obeyed 
Still there was very little persecution, and it 
was not till 1401 that the Act De 
Conibmendo was passed, and even alter the 
passmg of that statute, and notw ithstandmg 
the close alliance between the Lancastrian 
dv nasty and the Church, only two persons 
were executed for heresy m Henry lY ’s 
reign, though the Lollards boasted that they 
numbered 100,000 It is probable that they 
intended a rising imder the leadership of Sir 
John Oldcastle, at the begmmng of Henry Y ’s 
reign, but the vigilance of the government 
prev ented it, and for complicity in the pro- 
jected revolt, some forty persons were put to 
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I death In 1414 an Act was passed extending 
the provisions of JDe JELceretico Comhmendo 
statute, and se\eral Lollards weie executed 
in the early years of Henry YI ’s rei^n By 
the time of Jack Cade’s rebellion (14o0), the 
old Lollard idea seems to ha\e died out, as in 
the complaints of the insurgents at that time 
we do not find any mention of religious 
grievances The success of Lollard;^ as a 
popular movement was due to the general 
discontent which prevailed at the end of 
the fourteenth century, while the corruptions 
of the Church gave it a great stimulus But 
the gradual emancipation of the villeins pre 
\ ented its continuance, and the want of an} 
great leader was sufficient to prevent the 
union of the various bodies of rehgious, social, 
and political malcontents 

Wnght Pohiical Songs (EoUs Senes) Pauli 
SnghiiChe Gesohichte Wallon Rtclia'id ll Lewis 
Lifa of Wxclif SJiirley Pref to iasciculi Ziza 
morrm, (Eolls Senes) Brougham Eng undet 
the House of Lancaster S P ] 

XiOndou Most authorities thmk the 
name is Celtic, and points to the existence of 
an early Celtic cit> , though some modem 
inquirers think it may be Teutonic I or nearly 
lour centuries (43 — 409) London was a Homan 
settlement, covering the mouth of the Thames, 
which was not then far off The Eoman city 
was not large, and lay piobabl} between 
(Jheapside, Ludgate, and the river After 
the expulsion of the Eomans, it may have 
remamed desolate for a time In 604, how- 
ever, Bede tells ns it was the capital of +he 
East Saxons, |fnd an important trading town 
and in this year Ethelhert ga\e it as a see to 
the Bishop Mellitus, consecrated b} Augustme 
A church dedicated to St Paul was also built 
at or near the present site In 851 London 
was occupied and plundered bj the Lanes 
In the various Danish invasions the citizens 
of London always held out stoutl} It was 
the Witan at London who, m 1016, elected 
Ldmund Ironside 3cmg, though the Witan 
outside had chosen Canute The abbe} of 
Westminster was built b} Edwaid the Con 
fessor, and in the times of the last two or 
three Anglo-Saxon kmgs, Loudon was recog- 
nised as the capital or, at least, the most 
important place in the kingdom William 
the Conqueror began the building of the 
Tower, and granted a charter to the Londoners, 
confirming them in all the rights they had held 
in King Edward’s dajs Numerous churches 
uid monasteries were built during the Early 
Norman period , and m 1083 the re-bmldmg 
of the cathedral of St Paul’s was begun 
In 1100 Henr} I issued a charter to London, 
which marked an important step m the de- 
velopment of local seif government In the 
war between Stephen and the Empress Maud 
the Londoners were strongly on the side of 
the former In 1176 a stone bridge over the 
Thames was commenced In 1191 Lon^n 
was recognised as a communa or fully or- 


ganised corporation In the leign of Jolin the 
barons were much assisted by the Londoners 
m the contest with the king, and in the 
Magna Charta it was provided that London 
should have its ancient lights and customs 
A charter of John had pieviously given them 
the right of electing their mavor In the 
Baions’ Wai of the thirteenth contuiy London 
sided With the barons An important feature 
m the fourteenth centur} history of London 
was the stiuggle for power of the craft 
guilds, and their ultimate victory over the 
merchant guild In 1327 Edward III granted 
it a new chaiter In 1392 the Londoners 
refused a loan to Eichard II , and were de- 
prived of then charters, which, however, were 
restoied soon after During the Wars of 
the Eoses the Londoners were generall} 
Yorkist, and Edward IV was always stiongly 
supported in the capital In the Civil War 
of the seventeenth century London was the 
centre of Presbyterianism and of opposition to 
the king at the begmmng of the war, and to 
the arm}- afterwards It was occupied by 
the aimy in 1648, and by Monk in Eeb , 
1660 In 1665 London was ravaged by the 
Great Plague, and the foUowmg year ^Sept 
2 — 6, 1666) a large part of the city was de 
stro} ed b'S the great fiie, with many churches, 
includmg the cathedial The rebuilding was 
begun immediately, and Sir Christopher Wren 
was employed to bmld a new St Paul s, and 
many other churches, on the old sites In 
James II ’s reign London violently opposed 
the Eomanist tendencies of the kmg Its 
charters had already been seized (Jan , 1683), 
and violent iiots occurred towards the close of 
the king’s reign (Oct , 1688) The charters 
were restored Oct 8 In the eighteenth cen- 
tury London was the headquarters of advanced 
Whig principles, and frequently opposed the 
court and the ministers Serious nets oc- 
curred owing to the arrest of Wilkes (June, 
1768) In 1780 London was distracted b} 
the Lord George Goidon riots (q v ) During 
the present century the most remaikable cir- 
cumstance about London has been its growth, 
which has caused it to extend far into the 
counties of Middlesex, Suiie}, Kent, and 
Essex The Municipal Eefoim Act of 1835 
did not apply to London, which, so far as 
legards the cit}, was allowed to keep its- old 
coiporation, ruled b} the representatives of 
the wards and the livenes, while the portions 
outside form various mdependent paiushes, 
admimstered b} the vestries The Metropolis 
Local Management Act of 1865 created a body 
called the Board of Works to supervise the 
general sanitary affairs of the metropolis Abill 
to create the whole of London and the suburbs 
a municipal corporation was introduced into 
the House of Commons in 1884, but abandoned 

of London (1698) continued by 
Entick s ed of Maitland Hwi 
vols, 1776) Pennant London 
ith.,Ant\gu%t%es of London (1791) 


Survey 
J Stryw(1764) 
of London {2 
(1790), J T Sn» 
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T Allen Hisi and Antiquities of London (1827-- i 
29) P Cuninngliam. Handbook for London ’ 
J Tuabs Cwiiosities of London D Lysons 
Environs of London C Hoach Smith Roman 
London Cassell s Old and N w London Loftie 
A Hi toi y of London (1883) 

ZtOndoxL, The Con\entio 2 s op (Oct 22, 
1832), was concluded ‘between England and 
France, for tlie puipose of coeicing Holland 
It declared that unless Holland withdrew all 
her troops from Belgian temtoiy h> Nov 12, 
1832, the two powers would place an embargo 
on all Dutch shipping in their ports, would 
station a squadron on its coasts, would move a 
Piench arm;y into Belgium, and would dnve 
the Dutch garrisonfrom the citadel of Antw erp 

, The Tbeaty or (Julj 6, 1827), was 

concluded between England, Fiance, and 
Ilussia, and was signed by Lord Dudle>, 
the Duke of Pohgnac, and Count Lie von Its 
provisions were that self-government undei 
Turkey, hut saddled with a tribute, should be 
given to Greece , that none of the parties to 
the treaty desired territorial acquisitions or 
commercial advantages There were also 
secret articles which stipulated that if the 
intervention were rejected, more stringent 
means must be adopted to oblige its accept- 
ance both by one party and the other, and 
that it would be necessary to show coun- 
tenance to Greece, by acknowledging her as a 
belligerent power, and establishing consuls at 
her ports , that a month was to be given to 
the Porte for consideration, and thit if she 
refused the armistice, the allied fleets were to 
unite, and intercept all ships freighted wuth 
men or arms, destined to act against the 
Greeks, whether from Turkey or Eg\’pt , that 
at the same time aU hostihties were to be 
carefully avoided 

, The Treaty of (No\ lo 1831), was 

concluded between the five powers for the 
settlement of the Belgian question It pre- 
scribed that the western part of Luxemburg 
should be given to Belgium, the rest remam- 
ing part of the Germanic Empire, and that 
Holland should have as an indemnitj the 
eastern part of Limburg, that each country 
should bear its own debt before the union, 
and share the liabilities contracted since 
that Belgium should have a nght of wa\ 
through Maestncht, and the free navigation 
of the Scheldt and all waters between it and 
the Ehine This tieaty fell through at the 
conferences held in London, but was even- 
tually earned out by force after the capitula- 
tion of Antwerp 

, The Treaty oj (1832), was a comen 

tion between France, England, and Eussia on 
the one hand, and Havana on the other The 
crown of " Greece, now made a kingdom, 
was offered, with the authonsation of the 
Greek nation, to the King of Bavaria, to be 
worn by his second son, PVedenck Otho, and 
was accepted The limits of the kingdom were 
to be fixed by treaty with Turkey, according to 
a protocol of Sept 26, 1831 A loan to the King 


I of Greece v as guaranteed by Buasia, and if the 
consent of the Chambers and ot the Parliament 
could be obtained, by France and England 

, The Ireati op (1841), was concluded 

between England, Fiance, Prussia, Russii, 
Austna, and Turkey, at the conclusion of the 
attempts of Mehemet Ah on E.,;^ pt It provided 
that for the future the Sultan w ould not allow 
anj foreign ships of war to enter the straits 
ot the Boaphoius and the Dirdanelles in 
times of peace, and that no navy might 
enter them, without his consent, in times 
of war It also confiimed the Quadrilateral 
Ireaty, 1840, which had limited Mehemet Ah 
of Egj/pt to Egypt and Acre 

, The litEATi or (1847), was con 

eluded "lietween the representati\ es of England, 
France, Spam, and Poitugal, for the purpose 
of avertmg the Portuguese insurrection 

The Treaty op (Mar 13, 1871) Bj 

the Treaty of Pans, in 18a6, at the dose 
of the Crimean Wai, the Black Sea was 
neutralised, and Russia resigned the nght of 
keepmg armed vessels on its waters, with the 
exception of a few small ones for pohee pui- 
poses In October, 1870, Russia suddenl\ 

‘ denounced” the neutrahsation clauses of 
the treaty France and German} being at 
that tune at war, the "Western Powers thought 
it advisable to accede to the demand A Con- 
ference assembled at London (January, 1871), 
ittended by representatives of the signatorj 
powers of 1866, and the Treaty of London 
(March 13) de neutrahsed the Black Sea 

Ijoudou Company, The, formed 1606, 
obtamed a charter irom James T to colomse 
Virgima the} were to ha^e the southern 
half of the terntones between the thirt\ 
fourth and forty-fifth degrees The govern- 
ment of the new colon} was to he vested in a 
council resident m England, appointed hy the 
kmg, another council m the colon} being 
charged with the duties of adnunistration In 
1609 a new charter was obtained, vesting the 
appomtment of the council in the shaie 
holders, and of the governor in the council 
In 1625, the company, which had been com- 
mercially a failure, was dissohed 

London, Richard of, was the author of 
a history of Richard I ’s Crusade This 
Chromcle (which has been erroneously attri- 
buted to Geoffrey Vinsauf) is printed in the 
Rolls Senes , there is also a translation of it 
in Bohn’s Antiquarian Lihaty 

Ijoudonderry The town of Derr}, in 
Ulster, was the seat of a monastery founded 
in 546 It was Eoade a bishopnc m 1158 
During Tyrone’s rebellion of 1566 it was 
gamsoned b} the English It was surprised 
hy Hugh O’Neil, and burnt to the ground 
durmg his rebellion (1608) The corporation 
of London rebuilt it, getting a grant of the 
town and 6,000 acres adjoining (1613 — 1630) 
In the rebellion of 1646 it held out against 
the insurgents, though, m 1649, it was only* 
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owmg to Owen Eoe O’Neil’s assistance that 
it was able to do so In December, 1688, 
Lord Antrim, with a regiment of 1,200 men, 
was sent by James II to garrison the town 
Though the corporation and bishop were 
willing to admit them, thirteen young appren 
tices closed the gates before the e> es of the 
troops, and the> had to retire The citizens, 
howevei, weie induced to admit a small Pro- 
testant garrison, under Lieut Colonel Lund^ 
That o&cer was, however, unable to prevent 
the proclamation of William and Mary m 1689 
By this time some 30,000 Protestants of 
Ulster had fled theie for refuge Lundj also 
sent to James, who was now (April, 1689) 
approaching, and promised to surrendei 
But when James himself, on April 17th, 
had got to vrithin a hundred yards of 
the gate, the inhabitants rose, and shoutmg 
‘No surrender’” manned the walls, 
James and his escort fled for their lives 
Lundy was now deposed, and in the night 
fled from the town Major Henry Bakei 
and Mr George Walker, a Protestant clergy- 
man, were appointed governors Presbj-- 
tenans and Anglicans uniting heartily against 
the common foe, 7,000 men were soon under 
arms On the 19th all terms were finally 
refused, and the siege began It was de- 
stmed to last for lOo dajs — till July 30 In 
order to preient any help reaching the town 
from the sea, a boom was placed by the 
besiegers at the mouth of the river leading 
mto Lough Po} le, and batteries were erected 
to protect it At last, on June 16, Kirke was 
sent b} Wiliam to try and raise the siege 
He, however, hesitated for some time to 
force his way through the works of the 
besiegers Meanwhile the town was in a 
state of famine, and its surrender was a 
question of days Baker, one of the gover- 
nors, had died Then at last Kirke, havmg 
received positive orders to force the boom 
on July 30, sent off the JDart^minth fngate, 
with two transports laden with provisions 
with this purpose They succeeded without 
much difficulty, and by ten m the evening 
the town was saved On August 1 the be- 
siegers withdrew alter burning their camp 
The garrison had been reduced by famine and 
by the sword to 3,000 men the loss of the 
besiegers is said to have exceeded 6,000 men 
Macaulay calls the siege “ the most memorable 
in the annals of the Bnti^ Isles ” 

Walker True Account of the Siege of London 
derry (1689) London Gazette 1689, The Lm 
deiiad, Macaulay Hist of Eng 

Loudonderxj, Egbert Stewart, Vis-^ 
COL ^T, Earl oi (o 1769, d 1822) the son or 
the first Marquis of Londonderry, was born 
m Ireland, and received his education at 
Armagh and at St Johns College, Cam- 
bridge On commg of age, he stood for the 
county of Down, and was returned at a cost 
of £30,000, and on the strength of a pledge 
to support the claims of the Catholics to be 


represented m Parliament At first he 
showed himself a good fnend to Ireland, and 
m fact made his maiden speech on behalf of 
Ireland’s right to trade with India in spite 
of the Company’s monopoly Ihe Whigs 
welcomed the new member as a valuable addi- 
tion to their party , but he showed true 
colours when, on the recall of Lord Fitz 
William, he supported Ihe coercive measures of 
the government In 1798 he was rewarded 
by being appointed Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and in that capacity he was a warm 
adiocate of the Union When that object 
vas consummated, Lord Castlereagh sat in 
the united Parliament as M P for Down 
county, and was appointed by Pitt President 
of the Board of Control He did not, how 
ev er, follow his patron out of office, but con- 
tinued to bold the same post under Addington 
^Vhen Pitt again came in, he was further 
advanced to the position of Secretary at War, 
which he resigned on Pitt s death, and which 
he again obtained on the fall of Grenville’s 
government in 1807 By the expedition to 
Walcheren, which was undertaken at his advice 
and under his management, he became most 
unpopular with the nation, nor had his own 
colleagues a much higher opinion of him 
Canning especially conceived an utter con- 
tempt for the War Secretary, and insisted on 
his being dismissed to giv e way to the Marquis 
Wellesley Lord Castlereagh took Canning’s 
action in very had part, said he had been 
deceived, and challenged his opponent to a 
duel, in which Cannmg was badly wounded 
The result of this encounter was the resigna 
tion of both of them Lord Castlereagh re- 
mained unemployed until in 1812 he was 
appointed Poieign Secretary, in which office 
he remained during the lest of his life, though 
virtually Prime Minister In Dec , 1813, he 
went to the Continent as plenipotentiary to 
negotiate a general peace The overtures, 
however, came to nothing Castlereagh re- 
turned, to again act as English minister at 
the Congress of Vienna His conduct theie 
has been often condemned, by no one with 
greater seventy than by Napoleon, who 
attributed all the mi^mes of England to hie 
imbecility and ignorllce, and to his general 
inattention to the real^ prosperity of his 
country His unpopulariti was increased 
by his hehaiuour on the Continent, and was 
not m any wa> softened dovin by the vote 
of thanks with which Parliament rewarded 
him for negotiatmg a peace v hich was made 
regardless of the interests of the nation 
In 1816 the first murmurs were heard m 
Parliament against the Holy Alliance of 
Eussia, Austria, and Prussia This con- 
federation received the support of Lord 
Castlereagh, v^ho thereby brought upon him- 
self the unanimous attacks of the 

^hole In 1822 he vas much worn 

out hy the labours of a more than usually 
severe session, his mind gaie wa;) beneath 
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the strain, and on Aug 9 lie put an end to 
his existence 

Castlei eagh Con espondencp Walpole Eist 
of J^ng since 181 o Waterloo Despatches Cun 
mugham Jimment Engliblmm 

[WES] 

ZiOllg, Thomas, \ery mdisciete and 
unmete man,” bribed the electors of the 
borough of Westbury with £4 to return him 
to the Parliament o± 1 o 7 1 A fine was inflicted 
by the House on the borough but Long, who 
is described as ‘‘a \ei;y simple rnan and ot 
small capa^itv to ser\e in that place,” does 
not seem to have been pumshed 

ILoug Parliament, The This name 
IS that which has been commonlj apphed to 
the Parliament which met on No\ 3, 1640 
Out of a total of 493 merabeis, 294 had 
sat in the “ Short Parhament ” of the 
pievious April. Thej came together now 
with the determmation to remove all grie 
vances, and “pull up the causes of them 
by the roots ” The first few months 'were 
occupied by the trial of Strafford and the 
impeachment of Laud and other delmquents 
The attempt which was made to use the arm> 
to save Strafford caused an appeal to the 
lieople called the Protestation, and was 
followed by a bill prei enting the fang from 
dissolving the present Parliament The 
meeting of future Parliaments had already 
been secured bj the Trienmal Bill (Feb 10, 
1641) The Star Chamber and other special 
courts were abolished, and by the votes on 
ship-mone} , and the Tonnage and Poundage 
BiU, the levj of taxes without consent of 
Parliament was made impossible On these 
purely political questions Paihament was 
united, and its work was permanent, and 
became pait of the constitution But on 
ecclesiastical questions a division arose which 
made the Ci\il War possible One paitj 
wished to abohsh the bishops the other 
merelj to limit their power, but Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians both strove to lealise their 
ideal of a church, and neither were prepared 
to accept the solution of toleration The 
Episcopalian part;y leadership of 

Hyde and Falkland rffllied round the fang, 
and formed a consl^tutional Eoyalist party 
One bill for remo'vmg the bishops from the 
House of Lords had been re 3 ected b;y the 
Lords in June A second bill for the same 
purpose vas sent up from the Commons at the 
end of October (1641), and a protest on the part 
of twelve bishops that Parliament was not 
free, directed against the mobs which flocked 
to Westminster, was used to suspend them 
fiom sitting, and commit them to custody 
At the same time the Commons, by the G-rand 
Eemonstrance, passed a vote of nq confidence i 
in the fang, and appealed to n^ple for 
support The fang replied by nl^eachmg 
and attempting to arrest six of th4 Parha- i 
mentary loaders (Jan o, 1642), but this only 


brought about the closer union of the two 
Houses The House of Lords passed the 
Bishops Exclusion Bill, and united with the 
Commons in the demand that the fang should 
entiust the command ot the militia and foi- 
tresses to peisons in whom the} could confide 
(Feb 1, 1642) The Lmg’s attempt to get 
possession of Hull (April 23), the intolerant 
treatment of the Kentish petitioners by the 
House ot Commons (March 2b), embittered the 
quarrel Parliament summed up the guaran- 
tees it demanded in the Nmeteen Propositions 
(June 2), and alter their refusal b\ the kmg 
prepared for war The Parliament put in 
force its ordinance among the militia, and the 
fang his commissions of an ay feo the 

Civil War began e\ en before the king set up 
hi& standard at Nottingham "Borne thirty oi 
forty peers took part for the Parliament, and 
about sixty sided with the kmg Of the 
House of Commons less than a hundred at 
fiist jomed the fang, and though their number 
increased in the next two years it never 
reached two hundred Paihament entrusted 
the conduct of the war to a Committee of 
feafety of ten commoners and five lords sitting 
at Derby House It also commenced the 
nommation ot an assembly of di\unes to be 
consulted on the proposed ecclesiastical 
reforms The ill-success of the first yeai’s 
war led to the foimation of a peace party, 
and negotiations weie opened at Oxford m 
March, 1643, but an agreement pio-ved im- 
possible Again m August the House of 
Lords brought forwaid a number of peace 
liropositions, which passed the Commons by a 
small majority, but the tumults which the 
news of these terms caused in the city obliged 
Parhament to abandon them (Aug 7) The 
Parhanientary leadeis turned to Scotland 
for aid, and in September the Parhament 
signed the Solemn League and Coienant as 
the price of a Scotch army Eepiesentatives 
of Scotland enteied the Committee of Safety 
(which now took the name of the Committee 
of the Two Kmgdoms), and joined the 
Enghsh divmes in the Westminstei Assembly 
In spite of their re\erses the Parhamentary 
leaders remained firm, and refused to treat as 
equals with the assembly of Eoyahst membeis 
which the fang gathered round him at Oxford, 
and dignified wnth the n ime of a Parhament 
(Feb to Apiil, 1644) In the spring of 164’5 
the position of the Paihament was entirely 
altered bv the Seh-denymg Ordinance, which 
obhged all members of either House holding 
military commands to lesign them, whilst at 
the same time the reorganisation of the arm\ 
produced what soon claimed to be a rival 
authority (April, 1645'! Durmg the autumn 
of 1645, and the course of 1646 the com- 
position of the House of Commoms was 
seriously changed by the election of 230 new 
members to supply the place of those who 
had deserted or been expelled Thus a 
strong Independent party was formed in the 
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House sjmpatkismg with the aimy outside 
The vam negotiations carried on with the 
long during the winter of 1640—46, and 
dunng his presence in the Scottish camp, 
ended m January, 1647, with his deli^erj' to 
the commissioners of the Parliament Whilst 
the king still delayed to come to teims with 
the Preshvterjan mijoritv in Parliament, the 
conflict between the arm^ and that assemol\ 
broke out The army demanded its arreais 
of pa> before it disbanded, toleration for its 
religious Yiews, and a voice m the settlement 
of the country It requiied also the suspen- 
sion of eleven leading Presbvteriaa membeis 
charged with causing the misunderstanding 
between the Pailiameiit and the army The 
eleven members withdrew voluntarily to save 
the iigmty of* the House (June 26), but a 
lew 'V&'eeks later a not took place, and the 
Londoners restoied the eleven members to 
their seats Indignant at mob dictation the 
Speaker, with 100 member of the Lowei 
House, and fourteen ot the Upper, took 
refuge with the army (Aug 3) The soldieis 
occupied London, and the eleven members 
fled or were impeached Seven of the Lords 
shaied the same fate, and a large number of 
Presbyterians seceded fiom the House Thus 
the army secured in Parliament a majority 
favourable to its own views, which, after the 
king had refused to accept tne Four Bills in 
which the terms of peace were comprise 1, 
declared that no more addi esses should be 
made to him (Jan 3, 1648) Three months 
later the second CmlWar began, the seceding 
members took advantage of it to return to 
their places, the eleven members were re 
called, a persecutmg ordmance was passed 
against Sectanans, and negotiations re-opened 
with the kmg On Deo 6 the House, by 
129 to 83, voted that the king s answers 
were sufficient ground to proceed upon for 
the settlement of the kingdom A second 
time the army interfered to put an end to 
Pre^hytenan rule, and prevent an unsatis- 
factory settlement On Deo 6 and 7 a couple 
of raiments, directed by Colonel Pride, sur- 
rounded the House, excluded ninety-six of 
the leading Presbyterians, and arrested forty- 
seven others The attendance m the House 
of Lords%windled to six or seven, that in the 
Commons to less than sixty members, but the 
remainder were all hound to work m accord- 
ance with the army On Jan 1, 1649, the 
Commons passed a resolution defining it as 
treason for the king to levy war against the 
Parliament and kingdom, and an ordinance 
appointing a High Court of Justice to try 
Charles The king’s trial lasted from Jan. 20 
to 27, and his execution took place on ttie 
29th On Feb 6 the Commons proceeded 
to vote that “ the House of Peers m Parha^ 
ment is useless, dangerous, and ought to be 
abolished ” The next day they resolved 
that it hath been found by experience, and 
|hat tits House doth declare that the office 


of the king m this realm, and to have the 
power thereof in any single person is un- 
necessaiy, burdensome, and dangerous to the 
bbeit}, safety, and public interest of this 
nation, and therefore ought to be abolished ” 
These resolutions were followed by Acts 
givmg effect to them, and crowned on Haj 
19 bj an Act declaring ind constituting the 
people of England to be a Commonwealth 
and free State At the same time a resolu- 
tion was passed to consider the constitution 
of future Parliaments, and this question 
occupied the House more or less for the ne\t 
six 'years The executive power was in thf 
hands of the Council of State containing all 
the important members ot Parliament, but 
the committees of the House, and the !House 
itself, still retained great power After the 
consolidation of the republic by Cromwell’s 
victories, the members present in the House 
increased considerably, rising on some occa 
sions in 16o2 — o3 to as many as 120 members 
After Worcester, Cromwell succeeded in per- 
suading the House to fix Hov , 1654, as the 
peiiod of their own dissolution, and uiged on 
the question of the Reform BiU But when 
he found that the biU they pioposed would 
perpetuate the powers of the Rump, as it was 
called, by providing that they should keep 
their places without re-election, and be sole 
judges of the election of new members, ho 
endeavouied to stop the progress of the 
measure by a private arrangement When 
that failed, he expelled them from the House 
by force (April 20) They did not re-assemble 
till six yeais later, when the republicans^^ who 
had alhed themselves with the armj to over- 
throw Richard Cromwell, procured the Re- 
storation ot the Rump (May 8, 1659) The 
members expelled as Royalists, and those ex 
eluded by Pride’s Purge were still, in spite of 
their protests, kept out of the House This 
assembly consisted of sixty or seventj 
members, and continued to sit till Oct 13, 
when it was expelled by Lambert in con- 
sequence of the attempt to exercise control 
over the armj On Deo 26 it was restored 
again m consequence of the divisions m 
the army, and the a^anoe of Monk Monk 
entered London on Feb 3, 1660, just as the 
Rump was preparing to ^SLTry out the scheme 
for enlarging its numbers, frustrated by Crom 
weR in 16o3 After a moment’s hesitation, 
the resistance of the city eniboldened him to 
declaie for a free Parliament (Feb 10), and 
to reinstate the members excluded (Feb 21) 
According to tbeir agreement w ith Monk, these 
members resolv ed that a new Parliament should 
be summoned (Feb 22), and proceeded to pass 
a bill summoning it for April 2o, and dis- 
solving themselves The last sitting of the 
Long Parliament took place on March 16, 
1660 The Restoration swept away mos^ of 
its work; Hfut the abolition of the Extraor- 
dmarj and of the king s claim to levy 

taxes wiiffioat Parliamentary consent, were 
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solid and lasting gains Two of its latei 
measures also, the institution of an excise 
(1643), and the abolition of feudal tenures 
^164^), weie mamtained and le enacted 

Eushworth Sistoiicnl Collections Jowinals of 
the of Loids and House oj Commons Sir 

Ealph Veruey Ihai y (Camden Soc ) Sir Jdhn 
Noichcote Diary May Hist of the Long Pai 
liament Clarendon Mist oJ the Bebelkon 
Forster Five Memhei s and Bemoiisti ance 
Carlyle Cromnell Saniordf Studies of the Gi eat 
Rebellion Gardiner Hist of Eng gives the 
best account of the tirst two sessions Masson 
Life of Milton of the latei period of the Long 
«Pai liament s existence Lists of its members 
are given by Caiiyle Sanford and Masson 
Mr Gardiner supplies an electoral map of Eng 
land in 1642 showing the local distiibution ot 
parties [C H F ] 

Xiongchamp, William de 1197), was 
a Norman of low origin, who had managed to 
ingratiate himself with Eichard I before his 
father’s death On his patron’s accession to 
the throne Longchamp was at once made 
Bishop of Ely, and on the death of Geoffrei 
de MandeviHe he was, in 1190, appointed co- 
Justiciar of England with Hugh de Pudsej , 
while, to add to his gieatness, he was in the 
next year, made papal legate He \ ery soon 
quarrelled withHugh, and got the whole powei 
into his own hands His conduct to Geoiffre'v 
Archbishop of York and his oppressive 
taxation combined with a haughty demeanour 
ind unpopular manners, brought great odium 
upon him, and, despite his loyal support of 
Bichards interests against the treasonable 
pretensions of John, he was, in 1191, removed 
from his office, and compelled to return to 
Normandy, where he consoled himself by ex 
communicating his enemies He was the first 
to find out where the king was impiisoned, and 
assisted in raising his ransom On Bichard s 
lelease Longchamp returned to England, and 
was made Chancellor, which ofiBce he seems 
to have held till his death Longchamp’s 
character was a curious mixture He was,” 
says Dr Stubbs, ‘‘ very ambitious for him- 
self and his relations, % ery arrogant, priding 
himself on his Norman blood, but laughed at 
as & parvenu by the Norman nobles, disliking 
and showing contempt in the coarsest wa> for 
the English, whose language he would not 
speak, and declared that he did not under- 
stand ” ♦ 

Hoveden ChiomcU (EoUs Senes) Stubbs 
Const Hist ^ * 

XiOngsword (or, Longespee), William 
(If 1196 d 1226), was the natural son of 
Henry II , by Bosamond Clifford He married 
Ella, heiress of the Earl of Salisbury, and 
received the title of Earl of Salisbury himself 
He fought with Bichard in the Crusades, as- 
sisted John against the barons and the French, 
lang, and was taken pnsoner in the battle of 
Bouvmes On his release m 121^ he again 
went on Crusade ^ ^ 

Xiongsword (or, Longespee), 'W'illiam, 


was the son of the aho\e, whom he suc- 
f'eeded in the earldom ot Salisbury Haiing 
quarrelled -with Henry III he was depnyed 
of his earldom, and joined Richard of Corn- 
wall’s Crusade in 1240 In i245 he agam 
took the cross, and went with St Loms on his 
expedition to Egypt, where he was slam, m 
12o0, at the battle of Mansouxah 

Xioose-coat Field, The Battle op 
I (1470) was the name given to a battle fought 
near Stamford between the royal forces and 
the Lmcolnshire insurgents under Sir Bichaid 
Wells The ro>al tioops were notorious, and 
the rebels, m their anxiet) to escape, thiew 
off their coats, whence the battle got its 
name 

]Lopes, Sir Maxasseh^ was a baronet of 
Jewish extraction, who wasf elected for 
Barnstaple (1820) The election, however, 
was petitioned agamst on the ground of gxoss 
hiiher} The committee found IJiat he had 
expended £3,000 on the election, that out of 
tifiree hundred resident electors sixty-six had 
received £5 each , and that the out-voters had 
been given £20 a-piece The House of Com 
mens theieupon unseated Sir Manasseh He 
was, howevei, indicted the same jear for 
biibery at a previous election at G-rampound 
Ihe case was tned at Exeter, and it wis 
found that bn Manasseh had regularly bar- 
gained with one of the electors to be returntd 
lor the borough for the sum of £2,000, which 
was, of couise, distributed among the \oteis 
He was sentenced to pay a fine of £10,000, 
and to be imprisoned for two years 

IfOpez, Dr Eoderigo (d l69o), a Jew m 
the serMce of Ehzabeth, was charged by the 
Earl of Essex with being m the paj of Spam 
He was acqmtted once, but Essex pursued 
his investigations, and obtained his conviction 
on the evidence of two Portuguese, and he 
was executed It must still reraam a question 
whether Lopez was really guilty 

Xiord CoHingwood, The (1821—22) 
In 1821 a Spanish cruiser captuied a Biatish 
inei chant vessel, the Zofd CoUingwood, and had 
her condemned m the Spanish courts on the 
ground that she was found trading with 
Buenos Ajres, one of their revolted colonies, 
which had already practicallj obtained m 
dependence The owners complained to their 
government, and the latter remonstrated at 
Sladrid In October, 1822, Cannmg succeeded 
Lord Oastlereagh at the Foreign Office, 
and immediately sent a firm note to the 
Spanish government The latter was now 
informed that England would take steps to 
seeme her commerce, and that for this 
purpose a squadron would be ordered to Cuba 
to destroy the strongholds of these pirates 
The Spanish government, who depended otl 
E ngland at the Congress of Verona, at once 
gave way A deci ee was issued recognising the 
light of other governments to trade wiHi their 



former colonies, and large compensation was 
awarded to tlie plundeied British merchants 

Ijords of tlie Isles [Isl^es, Lords 
OP the] 

3jOrds, IloLSB OP The existing consti- 
tution o± tl?.e Loids as an estate of the realm 
and of Parhament dates from the thirteenth 
century At that time their status, their 
smgle essential quahfication, and their office 
in the State wei:e finally fixed, and their order 
iecei\ ed that impress which has ever smce dis- 
tinguished it from the rest of the community 
But the Lords may be traced in an unbioken 
descent to the Witenagemot^ which indeed in 
cha:^6te^ and function they still lesemble 
Th^ are m theoiy the noble and wise of the 
kingd«tpa, are cqp^ellors of the sovereign, are 
legislators m a personal or official capacity, 
and ^re an august court of justice The 
Conquest Qonveited the Witenagemot into a 
general gati^ering of feudatories holding their 
lands immediately from the king, and thus 
brought the institution a step nearer to its 
modern character This, however, was a 
large and unwieldy body a process of selec 
tion set m and m time the tenants in-chief 
of larger holdings were recognised as a 
special class more closely attached to the 
long, and entitled to certain peculiar maiks 
of consideration, of which the personal sum 
mons addressed to them bj the kmg when 
their services weie required was the most 
significant The final stage of their develop- 
ment was reached when this personal sum- 
mons had given the person summoned and his 
heirs a distinctive title to an irrevocable place 
* in the order, mdependent of an> other quali- 
fication whatever Neither tenure of land 
nor nobility of birth, however extensive the 
one or unblemished the other, now availed to 
bestow rank m the favoured class, though the 
vast majority were great feudal landowneis 
and of noble birth, it was henceforward 
simply the will of the sovereign, expressed at 
first in a personal wnt of summons, that alone 
had this virtue And this wnt afterwards 
was taken to have such efficacy as to extend 
the rights and functions that were its outcome 
to the representatl^ es of the person to whom 
it had originally been sent, for ever Later 
on, however, patent took its place as the 
regular manner of expressmg the will of the 
sovereign m the creation of a peer Thus the 
historic House of Lords was developed, con 
aistmg “ of the hereditary counsellors of the 
crown, the right to give counsel being in- 
\olved at one time in the tenure of land, 
at another m the fact of summons, at another 
in the terms of a patent lie noble- 

man IS the person who, for his life, holds the 
hereditary office denoted or implied in the 
title ” (Stubbs ) But the position had no 
legal -value for any but the actual holder, 
all his children were commoners The*ie 
formed fhe lay element in the Lords when the 


Parliamentaiy system split into separately - 
actmg Houses ,\nd with them were associated 
as a spiritual elenient the archbishops, bishops, 
and summoned abbots and priors '[fhese 
were included in the baronial body*^either 
because they held their lands on the baronial 
tenure, or fiom the rfevel-ence naturally due 
to their offices and learning Since the falling 
away of the cL^ical estate fiom Parliament, 
these spiiitual peers have be^n its onh 
representatives in the legislature Among 
the members of this composite body theie 
were several degrees of title and bonoraiy 
rank, but equal lights and ppwers The 
judges also were called to the assembly , but 
never became full peers , it was their ^rt to 
guide it by their counsel, not to vote The 
House has still a right to their advice 

Durmg mediaeval times the Lords were 
the more powerful diMSion of Parliament, 
and generally took the lead in, and directed 
all constitutional struggles They were the one 
effective check on the will of the kmg, and 
could carry most pomts that they deemed vital 
y et their numbers dwindled The decrease was 
entirely among the abbots and friars , these 
soon sank from eighty to twenty -se\en, while 
the bishops were constant at twenty, and the 
temporal lords never varied much from fifty 
It was in Henry YI ’s reign that the practice 
of making peers of any dignity by patent, 
hitherto occasionally used, became general 
The Wars of the Hoses, by thinning the 
ranks, greatly diminished the political weight 
ot the Lords , and their order was of com- 
paratively small accoimt in Tudor times 
And the fall of the monasteries struck nearly 
thirty peers off their roll at a time when it con- 
tained barely ninety names in all But tfty 
temporal peers were summoned to the last Par- 
liament of Elizabeth The rule of the Stuarts 
added to both their numbers and considera- 
tion, though the advancing pretensions of the 
Commons checked the growth of the latter 
More than 120 temporal loids sat in the Tjong 
Parhament, of whom a third took the Bound 
head side in the great conflict Between the 
Bestoration and the union with Scotland, 
their history is maorked by many disputes 
with the Commons, and a small increase m 
numbers and important In Chailes II ’s 
reign they established tneir nght to act as a 
supreme court of appeal ip^a|l civil causes, 
though they had to abandon* tbeir claim to 
any kind of original jurisdiction Their 
judicial function, which they inherit fiom 
the old concilmm ‘tegis^ involved them in an 
embittered quarrel with the Commons in 
Anne’s reign, when a disputed question re- 
garding the rights of electors at Aylesbury, 
came before them for a final decision In 
1707 the union with Scotland added sixteen 
lepresentative temporal peers to their num- 
bers, in IJOl that With Ireland twenty-foui 
temp«i;al wd four spiritual, which last, how- 
ever, have since been taken away byi-the Insh 
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Church Act They escaped a great danger b> 
the failure of the Peerage BiU in 1719, which 
would have hniited their munbeis to about 
200, and thus hindled against them vehe- 
menfenvy and jealousy Their political im 
portinju^ reached its i^ighest point in the 
eighteenth century, mithe last y ears of which 
they began to incre^"^ rapicSy by new crea 
tions This expansion has ^one on steadily 
since , the^ are now ten tnjfes as numerous 
IS they wel^ under the Tudors The Lords 
cannot originate money bills, but the mem- 
bers of their House can record their piotest 
and its grounds against any measure thej 
dislike Ont^, too, thdy could vote by prox> , 
but ^in 1§6^ they resigned this mvidious 
pnvilege Their persons ^are “ sacred ana 
inviolate, ’ and when charged with any of 
the graver crimes, a peer has the right of 
being tried by the whole bodj of the peers 
Lately the crown was given power to create a 
few life-peerages, to strengthen the legal 
element m the House 

The Lotds Bepoit on the Dignity of a Peer 
Courthope Kibtonc Peerage May Piachcal 
Treatise Stublis Const Hist Hallam Const 
Hist [ J R ] 

Lovel, Francis, yIscou^T («? 1487 P), was 
one of Richard III chief fa\ ouiites and 
advisers, and was made Constable of the 
Household, besides receiving other offices 
He fought in the battle of Boswoith, after 
which he took sanctuary, and eventually con- 
trived to escape to Flanders, where he was 
received by the Duchess of Burgundy He 
supported the claims of Lambert Siinnel, and 
fought in the battle of Stoke in 1487, where 
he was supposed to have been slam But the 
disco\ ery of a skeleton m a secret chamber at 
Minster Level makes it probable that he 
escaped from Stoke, and hid in his house at 
Mmster Lovel, where he died, perhaps of 
starvation 

Bacon Hist of Henry VII Lmgard Hist of 
Eng 

XiUCius for, Lld), King (d cii ca 180 % is 
said to hdi e sent an embassy to Rome during 
the papao\ of Eleuthenus, enti eating that he 
might be made a Christian He is described 
as Kmg of the Britons, and it is said that 
through him Bntam received the faith, and 

preser\ed it uncorrupted and entire ” There 
IS, as Canou Bright says, “ no intimsic im- 
probability ^ the supposition that a natl^e 
prince in a Itoman island had requested in- 
struction from the Roman Church in Christian 
belief ” The earliest mention of Lucius is in 
the second Catalogue of Homan JBisliopSj which 
was probably compiled about a d 420 

Bede Ecdesiasttcal Hi t Bright Early Eng 
Church Hist 

IiTLcknow, The Depei^ce op (1857), was 
one of the most remarkable episodes m the 
Indian Mutiny Owing to the foresight of 
Sir Henry Lawrence, the Residency ^ Luck- 
now was armed and provisioned to smnaasiege 


On Julj Itheenemj appeared before Lucknow, 
and the Enghsh withdrew to the Resident 
On July 2 the-v lost their gallant leader For 
three months however, without hope of suc- 
cour, they held out liLnes were sprung b'v the 
eriem\, and their bleaches were defended, all 
attacks were dri'ven oh, and heroic sallies made, 
md counter-mines pushed to anticipate the 
enemj At the end of Julj thej hoped to be 
^elle^ed bj Havelock, but this proved false 
But on feept 19 and 20, 2,o00 English soldier^ 
under Camphell, Outiam, Hainelonk, and Kedl 
ciossed the Ganges On the iotn, Neill lead- 
ing, the defences of Lucknow were attacked 
These consisted of at least two miles of 
nairow lanes, streets and massi\e huildmgs 
defended with skill and desperation, and the 
file poured upon the assailants was tremen- 
dous, but thej succeeded ilf^akmg thsir wa\ 
mto the Residency Outram now assumed tht 
command of the gariison The rebel forces 
so far from retiring from the citj, now 
pressed the siege more closely with augmented 
numbers, and for the succeeding two months 
the defen*"e mailed that of the preceding 
Incessant minin g and counter mining were 
earned on It had been impossible either to 
send away the sick and wounded of the 
pie\ious siege, or to retire fiom Lucknow, 
and the position was maintained On Nov 9 
Sir Cohn Campbell ad\ anced to the relief of 
Lucknow, and on the 19th the position de- 
fended so nohly for six months was ev acuated 

, Siege op (Jan 1 — March 21, 1858) 

The operations for the recov ery of Lucknow 
from the rebels began at the beginmng of the 
year On 3 anuaiy 1 Brigadier Hope was sent 
forward by Sir Cohn Campbell to prevent tbe 
destruction of the iron suspension bridge over 
the Kallee Middee This was done success- 
fully, and the bridge repaired Sir Cohn, re- 
inforced by General Su Hope Grant and 
GeneralWalpole, reached Alumbagh, March 1, 
and entrenched himself strongly m the Dil- 
koosha Palace, March 2, with his right on 
the Goomtee, his left on Alumbagh Heavy 
guns were brought up and a bridge of boats 
thrown across the Goomtee General Outram 
on March 6 crossed the Goomtee and attacked 
the rebels in their strong position in the 
Kaiser Bagh on the 9th, and drove the rebels 
before him till he could occupy the Fj-zahad 
road and plant his batteries so as to enfilade 
tbe works on the canal and the iron and stone 
bridges On the 1 3 th Sir Edward Lmgard and 
his division stormed the large block of build- 
mgs called the Begum Kotee, and infiicted 
heavy loss on the enemy Brigadier-General 
Franks on the 14th successfully stormed 
the Imamharrah, while the Goorkha armj- 
piSsed the canal and attacked the suburbs 
The enemj now began to evacuate the city 
On the 19th a combined mov ement inflicted 
great loss on the enemy On the 21st Sir 
Edward Lmgard successfully stormed the last 
rebel stronghold in the heart of the city , 
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Bngadier CampTjell drove tlie retreating 
rebels six miles ±rom the city with heavy loss, 
and Lucknow was won , 

Annual Begistei, IS57’--5S Kaye Seppy War 

Malleson Indian Mutiny * 

ILtlcy, Eicha^rd db (<? 1179), one of Henry 
II ’s great ministers, was a supporter of 
Stephen against Itlaud, hut directly Henry 
came to the throne he was appointed Justiciar 
conjointly with Eohert de Beaumont, and 
after the death of the latter, De Lucy con- 
tinued to hold tHe office alone He helped to 
draw up the Constitutions of Clarendon, for 
which he was excommunicated h> Becket 
In 1173 he defeated the rebel son«i of Henry 
II at Famham, and was moat energetic 
in suppressing the revolt He appears to 
have been a remarkably able and upright 
mmisi^r, and unswervingly faithful to 
Henry 

Poss Judges of England Stubbs Const Etst 

iLnddite Riots, The (1811—1816), were 
the expression of an ignorant notion among 
the workpeople, especially of Yorkshire, 
Lancashiie, and Nottinghamshire, that the 
distress, which was terrible and almost uni- 
versal among the poor, was caused by the 
introduction of machinery A quarter of a 
century before, one Ned Ludd, a half-witted 
boy in a Leicestershire village, made him 
sen notorious by destroying stocking-frames 
The Yorkshne notera chose to take a 
name from this poor creature The distress 
was widespread , there was httle work to be 
I done„ pnees were verj high, the Continental 
war was still draiiung the resources of the 
^untry The causes of the trouble weie not 
far to seek , yet the use of machinery, which 
alone kept some few people m work, was set 
down as the cause of all the mischief 
and the poor, ignorant, half-staived crowds 
set to work busily to destroy all the machineiy 
they could reach. During 1811 — 12, the 
northern counties were in a perpetual state of 
disturbance , the army was busily employed 
m the Pemnsula , and except where here and 
there a resolute mill-owner overawed the 
rioters, no machmery was safe from the 
marauding bands In 1816 the nots broke 
out again The conclusion of peace was 
expected to bring back prosperity imme- 
diately The expectation was not fulfilled, 
and disappointment developed quickly into 
exasperation, producing constant disturbances 
The go\ emment of I ord Liverpool was not of 
a kind to deal with this state of things , they 
made no attempt to go to the root of the 
evil — which was the utter misery of the 
poor — ^hut on the contrary, thought only of 
coercion If the nots were quelled in one 
place, they broke out in another, and the 
repressive policy of the go\ emment only 
had the effect of manif^ing to the people 
the necessity of union among themsehes 
by mean| of secret societies. With the xetum 


of prospenty, however, the nots gradually 
died out 

State Trials vol xxxi lafe of Lord Sid 
moufti Liveipocd Memons, Mrs oaskell Life 
of Cbo-rlotte Bi onte 

Xudlow, in Shropshire, was the most 
important stronghold of the Middle March ol 
Wales The castle, built in the twelfth cen- 
tury, was besieged by Stephen in 1138 It 
was taken by De Montfort m 1264 In 1459 
it was occupied by Henry VI , and subse 
quently became the residence ot Prince Ld- 
ward, son o± Edward IV , and of Arthur, son 
of Henry VII who died here in 1634 In 
1646 it was captuied by the Pailiamentarians 
From the reign of Edward IV to 1685 the 
Lord President of the Marches officially oc 
cupied Ludlow, when the office was abolished, 
and the castle allowed to decay The holding 
of the Council of the Marches there made it in 
a sense the capital of nearly all South Wales 

Ludlow, Edmund (5 1620, d 1693), mem- 
ber of a good family in Wiltshire, was, at the 
outbreak of the Cml War, a student m the 
Temple, entered Essex’s Guards, and seivcd 
under Waller and Fan fax At the end ot 
164o he was elected member for Wiltshire, 
and took his seat amoogst the Bepubhcdns 
He sat in the High Court which judged the 
kiDg, and became a member of the Council of 
State of the Commonwealth In 1651 he was 
sent to Ireland as Lieutenant-General of the 
Hoise, and, after Ireton’s death, held for six 
months the supreme command until superseded 
b> Fleetwood (Nov, 1651 — July, 1652) He 
remained at his post in spite of Cromwell’s 
expulsion of the Long Parhament, hut opposed 
the proclamation ot the Protectorate, and 
resigned his share m the civil government of 
the country in order not to recognise the new 
authority In Richard Cromwell’s Parlia- 
ment he \ugorously opposed the govern- 
ment, and urged on the army leaders 
the restoration of the Rump In July, 1659 
he was sent agam to Ireland to succeed 
Henrj Cromwell as head of the govern 
ment, with the title of Lieutenant-General 
of the Horse In October, having returned 
to England he was nominated by Lambert 
one of tbe Committee of Safety established bj 
the arm^ , but steered a middle course between 
army and Parliament, and wished for the 
restoration ot the Rump After Monk restored 
th<^ secluded members, Ludlow ceased to 
attend the House, but still continued his vain 
attempts to unite the remains of the Republi- 
can party He was a member of the Con- 
vention Parhament, took his seat, and 
surrendered under the proclamation ordenng 
the regicides to deh\er themsehes up as 
pnsoners, but remained at large on securitj 
Thus, when he found his life in danger, he 
was able to fly to France (Sept , 1660) He 
fixed his ’residence first at Geneva, then at 
Vevey, where he remained till the Revolution 



Then he ventured to return to England, but 
the House o± Commons presented an address 
to the king lequesting his arrest, and he was 
obliged again to fly He died at Ve\e\ in 
1693 

Ludlow s Memoirs describe his espeneuces 
from 1640 to 1668 sfod are particulari} valuable 
for the history ot the Civil War in Wiltshire 
his personal relations with Cromwell and the 
events of the yeai 1659 They were first pub 
lished in 1698 — 99 (3 vols Svo) and reprinted m 
1761 (1 vol lohoj [0 H F ] 

XiUlucK was the son of Gilcomgain, Moi- 
maer of Moray On the death o± Macbeth 
(1057), he was declared King of Scotland 
by the supporters of Macbeth After a reign 
of a few months he was slam at Esail, in 
tetiathhogie (March 17, 10o8) 

Lumley, Johv, Lord (^f 1609), the 
brother-in-law of the Duke of Noriolk (q v ), 
was restoied m blood b> an Act of Parha- 
ment, 1547, his father, George, Lord Lumlej , 
having been implicated in the treason o± 
Sir Thomas Peicy and Lord Darcy In 
1569 he was arrested and placed in confine- 
ment at Windsor on suspicion of being favour- 
able to the Gathohc loids in the noith Aitei 
the collapse of the rebellion Lumle;^ resumed 
his treasonable correspondence with Spam, 
and speedily became invoLed m the Pidolh 
conspiracj , on the discovery of which he was 
sent to the Marshalsea He was subsequently 
pardoned, and acted as a commissionei at the 
trials of Mary Queen of Scots and the Eail 
of Essex 

Iiundy’s Lane, The Battle op (tTulj-, 
1814), during the American War of 1812 was 
fought near Fort George, on Lake Ontario, 
between the British troops, under Sir G 
Drummond and General Riall, and a superior 
‘American force xmder Geneial Blown The 
British gained a complete victory, killing 
4,000 of the enemj 

Liixembiirg Question In 1830, at 
the Conference of London, the Belgian ques 
tion was complicated by the Luxemburg 
question Luxemburg was really part of 
the Germamc empire, and though it had 
been ceded to the Kmg of Holland (1814) it 
formed no part of Holland Palmerston 
wished it to be united with Belgium , Talley- 
rand wished it to handed over to France 
The Conference decided that it should remain 
part of the Geismanic empire, but that its 
western part should be ceded to Belgium 
[Trbatt op London, 1831] Phe Conference 
eientually separated without having effected 
mything, but the pro\ isions of the Trtaty of 
London (]Sro\ ember, 1831) were enforced by 
England and Fiance (1832) 

Ann Reg Walpole, JETisi of Eng from 1815 

Lyiidlitirst, Lord (5 1772, d 1863) 
John Singleton Copley was the son of the emi- 
nent painter, John Singleton Copley, was born 
at Boston m America, then an English town , 


was educated m England, at first by a private 
tutor, and afterwards at Irinity College, Cam- 
bridge He was called to the bar at Lmcoln’s 
Inn, 1804 , was made serjeant-at-iaw, 1813, 
and first became proimnentl 3 Icnown fiom the 
abihty he display ed as one ot tno counsel who 
defended Watbon and Thistlewood on the 
charge of high treason, 1817 He entered 
Parliament as member for Yarmouth, Isle ot 
Wight, 1818, havmg in the same 3 ear become 
lung’s serjeant and Chief Justice of Chester 
He afterwards sat for Ashburtpn and the TJni- 
\ersity of Cambridge He was soon looked 
on as the most rising law 3 er ot the Tor 3 
part 3 ,anda con\enientopportumt 3 presenting 
itself b 3 the removal of feir bamuel bhepherd 
to the Scotch Bench, Copley was appointed 
bolicitor-General (1819) and knighted While 
holding this office he was engaged, in J 820, 
for tne crown in two memorable cases the 
trial at the Old Baile 3 ot the Cato Street 
conspiiatois and their ringle^-der, his former 
chent Thistlewood, and the proceedings 
against Queen Carohne in the House of Lords 
In both affairs Sir John Copley displayed 
remarkable eloquence, judgment, and forbear- 
ance He became Attorne\ -General m 1824, 
and Master of the Polls in 1826 He at first 
energetically opposed the Cathohe claims, but 
afterwards sided with those w ho felt the abso- 
lute necessit} of Catholic Emancipation being 
earned He took office in tlie cabinet formed 
by Mr Canning in 1827 He was appointed 
Lord Chancellor for the first time (Apnl 20, 
1827), and created Lord L\ ndhurst on the 25th 
of the same month When his party went out of 
office m 1830 he retired with them, but was 
appointed Lord Chief Baion of the Exchequer 
eaily in 1831 In the House of Loids he op- 
posed the Eeform Bill with all his energies 
and eloquence, and was the virtual leader ot 
the Toiy opposition He declared the mea- 
sure to be detiimental to the rights of the 
people, and inconsistent with the prerogatives 
of the crown He again took office as Lord 
Chancellor, under Sir Robert Peel, m 1834, and 
retired m 1835 In 1841 Sir Robert Peel again 
returned to power, and Lord Ljmdhurst 
to the Chancellorship for the third time He 
finally resigned in 1846 He, nevertheless, 
continued to take an active part m the debates 
of tne House of Lords 

Sir Theodore Martm, Zife of Lord LyndJmrst 
Campbell, I/ives of the Chancellor s 

Lyxiedocli, Thomas Ghaham, Lord (h 
1750 d 1843), a gentleman of fortune in 
Perthshire, served as a volunteer, under Lord 
Mnlgrave, at the siege of Toulon, m 1794, 
and showed such military genius and courage 
that he was publiclv thanked by the com- 
mander Returning to England he raised the 
90th Regiment in Perthshire, and was ap- 
pointed colonel of it Forjfche next few years 
he served with the Austrian arm 3 , and then 
returned to his regiment at Gibraltar In 



1808 he accompanied Sir Jolm Moore to 
Sweden as his aide-de-camp, and afterwards 
followed him to Spain On the return to 
England after that battle, he was appointed 
to command a division at the siege ot 
Flushing , but he was soon afterwajrds 
oidered to the Peninsula, wheie he was 
nominated second in command During 
the winter of 1810 he held Cadiz , but in the 
spring of the following ^ear, by a series of 
masterly tactics, he brought on a battle with 
Yictor, whom he defeated in a hard fought 
battle at Barosa He then joined 'Wellington, 
and was present with him at the siege of 
Ciudad Eodrigo, after which he vent to 
England to recruit his health He returned 
to bpain in time to take pait in the campaign 
of 18X3 He commanded the left wing of 
the army at 'Vittoria, and to him was con- 
fided the whole charge oi: the siege of San 
Sebastian, which after two parti il failures, 
his firm resolution and skilful management at 
length reduced Alter crossing the Bidassoi 
he was compelled again to seek rest , but in 
the following year was appomted to command 
the disastrous expedition to the Low Coun 
tries (1814) The expedition was a failure, 
not, however, in any wi} through the fault 
of the commander-in chief In Maj., 1814, 
he was raised to the peei ige 

Lynedoeh Mennoiis hapier Peninsidar War 

Lyons, Edmlnd, Lord (b 1791, d 18o8), 
was the son of IVIr John Lyons, of St Austm s 
Hants He went to sea in 1801 In 1828 
he became captain of the Blonde, m which he 
co-operated with the French m expellmg the 
Turks from the Morea In 1835 he was 
ippointed minister at the new court at 
Athens From 1849 to 18ol he presided 
over the mission at Berne, from 1851 to 
1863 he resided as mnuster at Stock- 
holm, In 1853, howe\er, he was appomted 
second in command of the Mediterranean 
fieet In the Agamemnon he arranged, super- 
intended, and made possible the embarkation 
of the allied forces at Varna and the Isle of 
Serpents, and their landmg near Eupatona 
He served aU through the Cnmean War, 
materially assistmg the generals by his 
ready co-operation, and mflictmg severe 
damage on the Eussian fleet In June, 
1855, he became commander- m- chief In 
1856 he was created Baron Lyons 

Lyttelton, Edward, Lord (5 1589, d 
1645), was a member of a distinguished legal 
family and the son of the Chief Justice of 
North Wales He entered Parliament m 1626, 
and at once jomed the popular side, talnng 
a leading part against Buckingham In the 
Parliament of 1628 he vas one of the chief 
advocates of redress of grievances, but by 
1631 he had made his peace with the king, 
and in 1634 he was appomted Sohmtor- 
Genfera^ which capacity he conducted with 
case against Hampden. In 


1641 he was made Lord Keeper and received 
a peerage During the debates with the 
Long Parliament, Lyttelton had a difficult 
part to plaj., and at length finding that 
moderate counsels were una\ ailing, he fled to 
the kmg at York, taking the Gieat Seal with 
him On the outbreak of the war he raised a 
regiment consisting of gentlemen of the inns 
of court and others, and acted himself as 
colonel But being unused to military ser- 
vice, his exeitions weie» too much for his 
stiength, and he died before % eiy long “ He 
was a man of great reputation in the profes 
sion of the law,” says Ciaiendon, for 
learmng and all other advantages which 
attend the most emment men and was 

not only very read} and expert m books, but 
exceedingly versed in records ” 

L37ttelto]l, George, Lord (5 1709, d 
17 7 B), enteied tbe House of Commons in 1730, 
when he joined the opposition against Walpole 
He was made secretary to Fredeiick, Prince 
of Wales, in 1737, and, on the resignation of 
Walpole, a Lord of the Treasuiy (1744) In 
17o5 he was made Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and in l7o7 raised to the peerage 
Besides writing numerous miscellaneous and 
poetical woiks, he was the author of a JSis- 
to7i/ oj Hemy II (1764), which, though now 
somewhat out of date, is valuable from the 
materials which the author has accumulated 
and the mdustry with which he worked at 
the original and later authorities 
Lyttelton (or, Littleton) Thomas {d 
1481), was a distinguished lawyer, apnomted 
one ot the judges of the Common Picas from 
1466 to 1481 He is famous chiefly for his 
Tt eahse on Tenu) es 

The Tieatise on Tevures was printed (la 
Norman Preucb) at Eouen about 1481, and 
translated luto English lu 1539 It has been 
edited by Mr H Ro&coe in 1825 Coke’s 
Commewtai y called Coke upon Littelton, or the 
First In tifute appeared m 162S 

Lytton,EDWAi{D George Earle Bulwer, 
1st Lord {b 180o, d 1873), first entered Par 
Lament as member for St Ives in 1831 He 
attached himselt to the Whigs, and in 183o 
became editoi of a Ijiberal journal, The Crisis 
In 1832 he was rotmned foi Lmcoln, and re- 
presented that horouGh W 1841 In 1843 
he (hanged hia name to BtdV^r-iijdjton In 
1852 he re-entered th^ Hw^of Commons as 
a Conservative, and op. accession of Lord 
Derby to power (1858) hi became Secretary 
of State for the Colonies During his short 
period of office, lasting only a year, he called 
into existence two new colonies, those of 
British Columbia and Queensland In 1866 
he was raised to the peerage Lord Lytton 
as one of the most versatile and accom 
phshed writers of his time and was the 
author of a large number of fictions, poems, 
dramas, and miscellaneous works 

Lord iHytton s Memon s have been compiled 
by bis sou tbe Earl of Lytton Tbe first two 
vols appeared m 18^ 
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Macartney, Gteorge, 1st Earl op {b 
1737, d 1806), after a distinguished diplomatic 
and political career, w^s iB. 17oo sent out as 
GoveAor of Gienada In 1779 he was taken 
prisoner by Count d’Ebtaii^, and sent to 
1 ranee Fiom 1780 to ITSd* ne was Go\emoi 
o± Madras, and in 1792 was sent to Pekin as 
ambassador In 1796 he was made Go\ernoi 
of the Cape Colony, where his flist act 
was t^ attempt to check the aggiession of the 
colonists by the proclaihation of exact boun- 
daries f during ^his tenure of this office 
(1796 — §8} he managed to lestrain in a great 
degree the turbulence of the Boers 

Macaulay, Thomas Babingto^ Lord 
{b 1800, d lSo9), was the son of Eachar\ 
Macaulay, an African mei chant, and a leading 
mover m the agitation against the Sla^e 
Trade He was educated at Timity College, 
Cambridge, where, in 1822, he obtained a 
fellowship He was called to the bar in 
1826, and in 1830 entered Parhament for 
Caine He joined the Whigs and took a 
prominent pait m the debates on the Eeform 
Bill, making some brilliant speeches Lord 
Grey appomted him Secretary to the Board 
of Control In 1834 he went to India as 
legal member of Council, and assisted to draw 
up the Indian penal code In 1838 he re- 
turned In 1839 he was appointed Secretary 
for War, which office he held till 1841, and was 
Paymaster of the Forceefrom 1846 to 1848 
In 18o7 he w’’ds raised to the peerage, but his 
health would not allow him to take any 
further part in pubhc affairs He died Dec 
28, 1859, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey In 1843, Macaulay’s Ussai/s, contri- 
buted to the Edmbwigh Reiieii were pub- 
lished in a collected form These essays, 
which are for ^he mo&t pait on subjects con- 
nected with English literature and history, 
such as Lord Chatham, 'Warren Hastmgs 
Bacon, and Addison, are remarkable for then 
brilliancv and augour of style, and the skill 
with which the results of wide leadmg aie 
presented ii?. aAt es^^and interestmg form 
They have betefe ^It^wmanly popular In 
1848 appeared Pigt two volumes of 
Macaulay s MiA^^^wEn(fla7id , the third 
and fomth beii^^lTOWi^ed in 1855, and a 
fifth compiled fro^ihe historiin’s papers ap 
peared in 1861 MacMay’s History was left 
unfinished The author designed to brmg it 
down to a period within the memory of his 
own generation As it stands it is only com- 
plete to the Peace of Ryswick in 1697, though 
the final \olurae, which was in part compiled 
fiom the authors papers, takes us to the 
death of William III Afte!r fi general 
sketch of the earlier history, th4S,^histdnan 
narrates in detail the reigns of Charles II 
James II, and Wilham III Macaulay’s 


History of England has been more popular 
and more widely read than probably any 
other historical w ork e\ er written It is ac 
knowledged b\ scholais to haae grave defects 
The authoi s love of paradox has frequently 
led him to mis-statements and exaggeiation 
he IS a pronounced partisan, and ov er-praises 
some ot his chai icters as greatly as he 
depreciates others , and he is osrotantly un- 
able to resist the temptatiofi to saciifice im- 
partiality for the purpose of m^ing a point, 
oi heightening an effect His acquaint- 
ance with the liteiatuie of the period was 
extensive, but he does not alwavs use his 
materials with critical judgnieut, and the 
statements of worthless author ities sometimes 
receive an undue prominence His ^a^t of 
wide sy mpathy , too, and of real insight mto 
human nature, has prevented his appreciating 
great men with whom his vuews were not m 
accoid , so th it his pictures of some of them are 
inadequate and ev en distorted Btlt with these 
defects the ments of the histofy are conspi 
cuous It remains the chief modem authority 
m English for the period of which it treats 
Its pictures of men and manners have hardly 
been excelled in graphic power, and bimg 
home the subject to the reader in a manner 
attained bv tew histoiians The vigorous 
movement of the narrative, the briUiancv of 
the sty le, the wnt and pomt w ith w hich the book 
sparkles all through, and the frequent passiges 
of extraoidinaiih vivid descriptive writing, 
suffice to giv e it a permanent place m English 
hterature 

Macaulay s Zije and Letter s have been pub 
h hed by his nephew Mi G O Treveljan 
The work gives a pleasing account of liis 
amiable pm ate charactei 

Macbeth, son of Fmlav or Fmel, Thane 
of Giamis, was Mormaer of Eoss and Moiay , 
and the general of ILing Duncan against 
the Norwegians Thorfinn and Thorkell In 
1040 he went over to the enemy, slew 
Duncan by treacheiy in a smith’s hut neai 
Elgin, and divided the kingdom with Thor- 
finn, taking to himself the districts south 
and west of the Tay, with the central district 
m which Scone is situated Although it 
is somewhat difficult to separate the Macbeth 
of history from the Macbeth of Shakespeare 
and tradition, he appears to have ruled Scotland 
well, and to hav e benefited the Church in no 
small degree Although he had married Guroeh, 
the granddaughter of Kenneth IV , Macbeth 
was always regarded as a usurpei, and in 
1045 we find Grinan, Abbot of Dunkeld, 
mainng an unsuccessful effort to reinstate his 
giandchildren on the thione In lOaO Macbeth 
made a journey to Eome being the first Kmg 
of Scotland who entered mto communication 
with the Papal see, and on his return was 
attacked by Si ward, Earl of Northumbria, and 
defeated (July 27, 10'>4) Siward succeeded 
in establishing Malcolm son of Duncan, as 
Kmg of Cumbna In 10 o7, on the death of his 
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powexful ally Thortinn, Macbetli was again 
attacked by Malcolm, and slain at Lumpba- 
nan From this tnne bereditarj^ instead of 
collateral, succession became tbe Scot- 

land The reign of Macbeth is shrouded in 
the mysteries of legend and romance It must 
lie remembered that the well known stones of 
Banquo, the march of Birnam Wood, and the 
like, are mene in\ entions of the chromclers 
Skene, Celhc S otland^ Holinshed for the 

legenddiy history 

Macdonald, Flora {d 1790), was a lady 
of South XJist, who is famous for her stoiy in 
helping the Young Pretender, Charles Ed 
ward Stuait to escape after the battle of 
CuUoden She caused the prince to be 
dre^d m woman’s clothes, and to pass as 
her maidservant, and bj- her courage and le 
sources succeeded in bringing him safely to 
the Isle of Skve, where he escaped to Fiance 
Flora Macdonald was arrested and imprisoned 
in the Tower till Juh , 1647 She married a 
relation, als6 named Macdonald, and went 
with him to America, but on the death of her 
husband returned to Scotland 

A work purportmsr to be Ploia Macdonalds 

Autohwgi aphv edited by her granddaughter was 

pubhshed m 1870 

Macdonald of the Isles, Alexa>^- 
DEB, was one of tbe Highland chieftams sum- 
moned by James I to appear at Inverness in 
1427 He was there thrown into prison on a 
charge of disturhmg the peace of the kingdom, 
but, having made his submission, was released 
His first act on obtaining his fieedom was to 
burn Inverness, and to mvade Lochabci, 
where, however, he was compelled to surren 
der to the ro> al troops, and was imprisoned 
at Tantallon Castle in East Lothian 

Mackay, Genebal Hugh {d 1692), of 
Sconry m l^utherlandshlre, having served 
abroad for thirty >ears, was sent by Wilham 
III to Scotland in 1689, where he endeavoured 
to bring Claverhouse to baj , fixing bis head- 
quarters at Inverness For some time he 
was unsuccessful hut at length foiced an en- 
gagement at Killiecrankie (June 17, 1689), 
where, although he sufieied defeat, he had a 
more than counterhalancmg gam m the death 
of his great opponent The following year 
Mackay, whose mov ements agamst the High- 
landers had been extremely successful, built 
Fort William He then went to Ireland, 
where he served under GinkeU, and was pre- 
sent at Aghnm He was lolled at the battle 
of Steinkirk, m 1692 , ** dying,” says Lord 
Macaulay, ‘‘as he had lived, like a good 
Christian and a good soldier ” 

Mackintosh, Sib James 1766 d 1832), 
was the son of Captain John Mackintosh of 
Kellachie He was educated at Foxtrose and 
at King’s College, Aberdeen From th^ce 
he went to Edmburgh to study medicine, and 
became a member of the Bojal Medical 
Society and also of the Speculative Society 


In 1789 he published a pamphlet on the 
Regency Question, in which he supported the 
views of the Whigs In 1791 he became 
known to the world as the antagonist of Mr 
Burke m his Vindicice GalhccB I he talent 
he displayed made him many illustrious 
friends in the Opposition, but he was soon 
converted by Burke himself In 179o he was 
called to the bar In 1803 he defended the 
French journalist Peltier He held for some 
time the appointment of Professor of General 
Pohty and of Law in the East India College 
at Haileybury , from that situation he was re- 
mo\ed to the office of Recoider of Bombay, 
on which occasion he received the honoui of 
kmghthood (Dec 21, 1803) He returned in 
1811, and was elected member for Nairn 
(1813) In 1818 he was elected for Knares- 
boiough undei the influence of the Duke of 
Devonshire He devoted himself duiing his 
Parliamentaiy career to the improvement of 
the Penal Code He contmued to represent 
Knaresboiough down to his death ALmong 
other works Mackmtosli w rote a Bzstoj y of 
Bngland^ extending down to lo72, and a 
Histo) y of the Eev<^ut%on oj 1688 

Macna^litexL, Sib Willi vm [d 1840) 
Ml Macna^ten was for se'v eral yeais a mem- 
ber of the Madias army before he entered the 
Bengal Civil Service He gamed great dis- 
tinction at the College of Fort William and 
in the judicial branch of the service He 
entered the political department during the 
admimstiation of Loid W Bentinck In 

1837 he was Lord Auckland’s secretary In 

1838 he was sent to Lahore to negotiate the 
tnple alhance with Eunjeet Singh He ac- 
companied the Afghan expedition as pohtical 
en'voy In 1840, for his ser\ices m conclud- 
ing the treaties, he was made a baionet On 
Dec 23 he was assassinated at Cabul by 
Akbar Khan 

Macq^uarie, Colonel Lachlvn, was, in 
1810, sent out as Governor of New South 
Wales, an office which he filled for twelve 
^ ears He was a man of great eneig> , and by 
his amelioration of the condition of the dis- 
charged convicts, did much to develop the 
colony, whilst his employment of coniict 
labour in the constractien of roads had the 
effect of opening outfhe^ountiy to an extent 
hitherto unknown On his return to England, 
in 1822, he left New South Wales “ four times 
as populous and twenty times as laige as 
when he w ent out ” 

Madras was granted to the English as a 
site for a trading factory, with a small adja- 
cent factory, by the Eajah of Bijnagur, in 
1639 A fort, called Fort St George, was 
erected here In 1664 it was created a Pie- 
sidency It speedily grew in importance, and 
oecame a||nost tbe largest trading station of 
the English in India In 1702 the fort was 
stiong enough to hold out successfully against 
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the besieging army of the Emperor Aurung- 
zebe In 1746, however, it was captured by 
the French general, Labourdonnais (Sept 1), 
and remained in the hands of the French till 
restored to the English b> the Peace of Aix 
la Chapelle (1748) In the Seven Years’ War 
it was besieged (Deo l7o8) by Daily, till 
relieved by Admiral Pococke (Feb , 1759) 
In 1769 it was threatened, though not actuallj 
attacked, by Hyder All In 1809 a mutiny 
of the ofiicers took place In 1817 the tovn 
was besieged by the Pindariies In 1833 a 
bishopric was estabhshed there 

Madras Mutiny, The (1809), was a 
serious disturbance among the European o& 
cers of the East India Company’s aimy The 
letrenchmg theories of the Directors mduccd 
them to reduce some of the perquisite*! of the 
of&cers The whole army bioke out into 
jnutiny A hundred and fifty eight ofScers 
signed an address to government demanding 
the repeal of the obnoxious oider and the 
restoration of the officeis Supported by the 
new commander-m-chief and the kmg’s regi 
ments Sii George Bailow appealed to the 
sepoys against their officeis This was done 
fao successfully that only m feeringapatam was 
theie any disturbance, where the native regi- 
ments commanded by disaffected officers re- 
fused to submit, and were fired upon by the 
kmg’s troops, with the result that 150 were 
killed and wounded The officers, alarmed at 
the energetic measures of feir George and the 
mtention of Lord Minto to repau at once to 
Madras, paused at open rebellion By August 
16th aU had returned to their dutv On 
reaching Madra*?, Lord Minto issued a gene- 
ral order of such considerate and anxious 
leprobation that all were conciliated, and the 
except on of twent;y-one rmgleaders fiom the 
general amnesty was received with equa- 
nimity Of these twenty-one, four were 
cashiered, one acquitted, and the rest dis 
missed, but all were subsequently restored 
to the service 

Magdalen College, Oxford, Case op 
(1687 — 88), was one of the causes which led 
to the downfall of lames II In 1687 the 
presidency of Magdalen College fell vacant, 
when James II issjmd a letter ordering the 
election of one An^onv Farmer, a Eoman 
Catholic, as presi<jent Farmer was not only 
disqualified technically from holding the 
appointment, but was a man of notoriously 
immoral life and bad reputation In spite of 
the royal in 3 unctiou, the fellows elected one 
of their number. Dr Hough, to the presi- 
dency, whereupon they were cited before the 
Commission The proofs of Farmer’s dis- 
graceful conduct were indisputable, and the 
Commission cancelled his nomination, but 
insisted on the election of Parker, Bishop of 
Oxford, another Catholic, to the ]^esiaency 
Again the fellows refused, and for this aU the 
fellows except two, who jnelded to the kmg’s 


wishes, were suspended, and eventually d(- 
piived of their fellowships, and m a few 
months the^ whole levenues of the college 
were enjoyed by Gathohcs Parker died not 
long after, and was succeeded by Gifford, a 
Eomamst bishop, but in 1688 James, being 
anxious to conciliate his subjects, lestored 
the ejected fellows, and accepted Hough as 
president 

Magedauc, The Battle or (7o0), was i 
victory for the Biitons of Strathclyde ovei 
Taloyan, brother of Angus MacFergus, and 
the Piets Magedauc is Mugdoch, m Dum 
bartonshue 

Magna Carta The Charter that is 
called Gieat, to mark its prominent value 
among the charters granted by the Norman 
and Aiige\ in kings, is propeplj a treaty made 
between John and his subjects, and was 
given undei our hand,” that is, sealed with 
the io\al seal, on June 15, 121o But it had 
still to undergo several changes As ongmailj' 
granted, it contained sixty three clauses, 
which, among other proiu&ions, set limits 
to the usuries of the Jews, pledged the king 
to raise no scutage or aid “ save through the 
common council of the lealm, or on the three 
ordinal y feudal occasions,” prescribed the 
forms of summonmg this council, forbade 
an\ increase of the customary forms, em- 
powered every one to go aw ay from and come 
hack to the lealm unhmdeied, mitigated the 
oppiessneness of the Forest Laws, and 
bamshed the rojal mercenaries When first 
confirmed, m 1216, by the Farl of Pembroke, 
for the bo} -king, Henrj HI , it had lost all 
these and other concessions and thus its 
clauses weie abiidgtd to fortj-two At its 
second confiimation, made in 1217, these 
fortj two had grown to fort}-se\en, one of 
which settled the times of holding the county 
court and view of frank-pledge, while another 
restricted grants m mortmain The fifth 
confirmation, made in 122'), reduced the 
clauses once moie, to thl^t 5 -se^en this time, 
and these pl 0 ^ed the final and accepted legal 
veision Even in this form it is a most com- 
prehensi\e document, hardlj^ an interest is 
oveilooked To the Church it guaranteed the 
freedom that mainly meant full liberty to 
choose its pi elates , to tenants in-chief relief 
from the oppressive enforcement of feudal 
obligations from aisparagemeiit of heirs and 
spoliation of widows , to mesne tenants 
similar securities against mesne lords, to 
London and other cities and towns aU their 
ancient franchises , to merchants full licence 
to go about buying and selling from, to, 
or through England unfleeced, to villems 
that their wainage should not be distrained 
to pay fines , to the collective community that 
Common Pleas should be held in a fiixed 
place , that fines should be a‘!sessed onnoath, bj 
upright men of the venue, and be proportioned 
to tiie offence that weights and measures 
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should he uniform, and that the sheriffs should 
he curbed in the exercise of their manifold 
authority But the highest p^tch ot the 
Charter is reached in the clauses that assure 
every freeman that his person and property 
aie absolutely secure from ever\ kind of 
damaging process, “ sai e through the lawful 
judgment of his peeis or the law of the land,” 
and pledge the king not to sell, refuse, or 
postpone the doing of justice to any one The 
later confirmations are almost be\ond reckon- 
ing , fifteen are found in Edward III ’s 
leign alone Never has law been held in 
higher esteem , the very day that Charles II 
erSered London as a restored kmg, the 
CpsjAns asked him to confiim Magna Caita 
I^tthew Pans p 252 &c Ealpb. of Cogges 

haU Black stone Piefac& to Magna Carta 

Stubbs^ Const JEu>t cli xn , and SsLeot Charters 

[J E] 

Maharajpore, The Battle of (Dec 29, 
1843), todk place during the Grwahor War 
ihe impossibility of lestoring oidei to the 
(iwalior State belonging to Scindia, except 
by an appeal to arm®, determined Lord EUen- 
borough to despatch an ai m> to effect this On 
Dec 20 the arm} ad\ aneed on Gwalior Scin- 
dia ’s troops hd d taken up a «5ti ong position, and 
durmg the night se\ en battalions of rnfantr-v 
entrenched themselves with twenty guns of 
heav\ cahbre in the village of Maharajpoie 
Sit Hugh Gough despising his enemy, made 
no reconnaissance, and theief ore knew nothmg 
of this change of position The discharge of 
the masked batteries gave the fiist notice of 
the proximity of Scmdia’s army The heavy 
guns had been left behind, and so Sir Hugh 
Gough at once launched his troops on the 
#!Mahratta battenes, which were served with 
frantic desperation till all the gunneis weie 
shot down at then posts After the guns 
were captured, the infantry maintamed Qieir 
ground with gieat deternunation, and the mc- 
tory was not gained till 1,000 of the Biitish 
army fell, kiUed and wounded 

Mahidpore, The Battle of (Dec 21, 
1817), was fought during the war against 
Holkax fern Thomas Hislop mo'ved up to 
Mahidpore to bring on the issue of a battle 
Holkai’s arm} was protected by a n\er m 
front, its left flank resting on a deep morass 
and its front lined with a formidable hat- 
ter} of seventy guns Sir Thomas launched 
his men across the difficult river by a 
single ferr}, in the face of a terrific fire, to 
seize the guns which had silenced hj^ own 
hght inffintry Holkar’s artillerymen fought 
with gieat gallantry, but were struck down 
at tbeir guns A general rout took place and 
the victory was complete though won at the 
expense of 778 killed and wounded 

Mahomet All (^ 1795) was the son of 
Anwar-ud-deen, Nabob of the Carnatic In 
1749 he was placed on the throne after 
the recaptuie of Arcot from the French and 


Chunda Sahih He was shortly, however, 
attacked in his camp, and with difficulty es- 
caped to Nazir Jung He now made overtmes 
to the French, hut Glide’s success at Arcot 
(17ol) confirmed hun to the English He 
now entered into an alhance with Mysore 
and Tanjore, and raised an aimy of Mah- 
rattas under Moran Bao The Carnatic was 
gradually reduced by the English and native 
aimies In 17o6 a suspension of arms was 
agreed to, and Mihomet All was acknow- 
ledged Nabob of the Carnatic He was beset 
With difficulties, and m 17o7 lequired the 
aid of a British detachment to put down the 
rebellion of his Li others and collect his re- 
A enue Durmg the war he was compelled to 
pay tribute to the Mahiatta Bajee Bao 
His lebellious subjects gave him considerable 
trouble In 1769 he quarrelled with Tan 
joie The result of the war which followed 
was the conquest of Tanjore, which was given 
to Mahomet All by the English In 1776 he 
was compelled to disgorge it again He was 
an object of peculiar a\ei&ionto H}der All, 
owing to the malign inflluence he was sup- 
posed to exeicise on the English counsels 
The Carnatic became the scene of the war 
again on the outbreak of ho'itilities in 1778 
Durmg the reign of Mahomet All the Car- 
natic gradually assumed a position of com 
plete dependence on England Its defence 
was guaianteed in return for tribute All 
its foieign relations were conducted through 
the English Its contribution was liable to 
be raised m wartime Its go\einment was 
issumed by the English in war time 
3MS11 Btsi of India 

Mahoiiy Lokd [Stamiope, Lord ] 

MaBrattas, The, consisted of se\eral 
tubes of Hindoo mountaineers whose origin 
and early history is obscure The} were 
brought into prommence towards the end of 
the seAenteenth century by the chief Sivaji 
Beginning with a small estate and a small 
army, he took advantage of the weakness of 
the Moguls, and the wars of Aurungzebe, to 
enlarge his arm} , and extend his domimons at 
the expense of his neighhouis His head- 
quarters were fixed at Satara, from which 
plundering hordes saUied in eAer} direction, 
until the whole surface of India was studded 
mth their possessions The break up of the 
Mogul empiie, which followed the invasion 
of Nadir Shah, enabled them to extend then 
dominions from Delhi m the noith to the 
Toombuddra a soutberm tributary of the 
Kistna on the south, and fiom the Bay of 
Bengal to Gujerat on the west Durmg the 
reigns of Sivaji’s weak successors all autho- 
rity was usuiped by the principal officers of 
State Two powerful kingdoms were formed, 
the one under the Peishwa, or prime minister, 
whose capital was at Poonah, and the other 
under the commander-m chief, who fixed his 
capital at Nagpore, and is known as the 
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Eajah. of Berar The authority of the Eajah 
of Satara hecame mereh nominal, and all 
power resided in the Peishwa, who became 
head of the Mahratta Confederacy A herds- 
man founded a sovereignt\ in Gujerat, fixing 
his court at Baroda, and was known by the 
title of the Guicowar Another band sallying 
south founded the state of Ian] ore , all these 
chieftains, including the Rajah of Berar, or 
the Bhonsldh, acknowledged the supremacy 
of the Peishwa, and marched to battle under 
his standard This ill cemented contederacy 
tended to split up owmg to the weakness of 
successive Peishwas and the rise of other 
chieftains, such as Scindia and Holkar, who 
waged almost mdependent wars in liajpootana 
and Malwa This disintegrating tendency 
was shown at the Peace of Salbhye, when 
Mahdajee Sciiidia assumed an almost inde- 
pendent position as mediator between the 
Poonah State and the English goiernment 
The confederacj, howeier, still held toge 
ther, and in l79o, for the last time, the whole 
Mahratta army assembled under the banner 
of the Peishwa, to crush the Nizam The 
civil wars and disturbances which attended 
the accession of Bajee Rao II , and the rnalry 
between the \arious chiefs, especially Dowlut 
Rao Scindia, and Jeswunt Rao Holkar, caused 
the total break up of the confederacy by the 
Treaty of Bassein The result of the wars 
which followed was to reduce the Peishwa to 
the position of a dependent on the English 
government, and to establish Scindia, Holkar, 
and the Ra]ah of Berar, as independent 
sovereigns Tanjore had aheady fallen to 
the Engli^sh and the Guicowar was bound 
by a defensive alliance to the conquerors of 
India The dissatisfaction of the Peishwa at 
his dependent state, and his attempts to 
recover independence, m which he was aided 
by the Rajah of Berar, Appa Sahib, caused 
the deposition of the former, the annexation 
of his teriitories, and the final dissolution of 
the Mahratta Confederacy (1818) 

The chief members of the Mahratta Con- 
federacy were — 

The B.ajah of Sataia, the descendant of 
Si\aji The authority of this prince, long 
obsolete, was reiived in 1819, on the down- 
fall of the Poonah State A nortion of terri- 
tory was restored to him with limited pohtical 
power This re-organisation was dangerous 
as supplying a fresh nucleus for Mahratta 
intrigue, and hke all iR-judged measures was 
producti\e of disastrous results In 1839 it 
was disco\ ered that the Rajah was m corre- 
spondence with the Portuguese of Goa, with 
Appa Sahib, the dethroned Rajah of Nagpore, 
and with other enemies of the English 
government with the object of exciting a con- 
federacy against his benefactors Lord Auck- 
land, finding the Rajah refused to conform 
to the treaty of 1819, which had restored 
him to power, deposed him and elevated his 
brother to the throne on the same conditions 


of dependence The latter governed the 
coimtry with great vigour and beneficence 
for ten years As he lett no legitimate heirs 
and had npt obtained the consent of the Eng- 
lish to adopt a son, Loid Balhousie held that 
as the Satara State existed only by treaty 
with England, it had now iairly lapsed to the 
Company, and it was inexpedient to recon- 
stitute it It was therefore annexed (1848) 

The Feishwa^ resident at Poonah, ruling in 
Poonah, Khindeish, the Konkan, and Gujerat, 
with a nominal supremacy over the whole 
confederation His territory and power was 
greatly diminished by the Treaties of Bassein, 
and the nse ot the other chieftains 
dominions were finaRy annexed Iwr the 
treaties of 1817 and 1818 „ 

The Zajah of Beiai, resident at Nag- 
pore , luling what now constitutes the Central 
Provinces The Berar State was annexed m 
18o3, on the death of the last Rajah, leaving 
no childien, on the same principle the an- 
nexation of Satara 

The Eajah of Tanjore^ ruling at Tanjorc 
[Tanjore ] 

The Giiicoioar^ ruling at Baroda [Gti- 
cowar] 

Scindia^ ruling at Gwalior [Scindia ] 

JSollai , ruling at Indore [Holkar ] 

The Rajah oj BtmdelIJmnd In 1786 two 
Mahratta chiefs durmg the Mogul and Mah 
ratta wars in Rajpootana, had established an 
insecure throne in B undelkhund In 1803 the 
Peishwa Bajee Rao, as head of the Mahratta 
State, ceded his claims on Bundelkhund to 
England The province was defimtely an- 
nexed, and ill 1817 the Peishwa formally 
gave up all claims on it 

The Rajah of Rolapoie was the possessor of 
a jaghire in the Poonah State This small 
tenitory, originally in conjunction with its 
neighbour, Sawuntivaree, a piratical State, 
has burvixed the empire of the Peishwas, 
and exists as a dependent state no longer 
piratical 

Of these chiefs, Scindia, Holkar, the Gui- 
cowar, and the Rajah of Kolapore, still exist 
dependent protected princes 

Grant Duff Mahattas Elplimstone India 
Mill Rist of India 

USaHratta Ditcli In. 1742 the Mah- 
rattas in\ aded Bengal The inhabitants 
crowded into the foreign factories, and espe- 
cially Calcutta, for protection The President 
sought permission ot the Nabob to surround 
the Companv’s temtorv with an entrench- 
ment It was readily conceded, and the work 
was commenced and prosecuted with vigour, 
but suspended on the withdrawal of the enemy 
This entrenchment was called the Mahratta 
Ditch 

TVT a.iTi- hATi fl.ti p.ft is defined in the law 
books as “ the act of assisting the plaintiiffi in 
any legal proceeding m which the person 
giving the assistance has no valuable interest, 
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or m •whicli lie acts from an improper motive ’ 
or, less technicall} , it is simply ‘‘interference 
with the due couise of 7 ustice ” It was often 
found easier m the England of the Middle 
Ages for a man to have recourse to some 
powerful neighbour who would “maintam” 
his cause, than to seek, on his own motion, 
for the expensive, uncertain, and cumbrous 
remedies of the law courts In return for 
help, which might be wariautable, but 
which was more commonly a gross perver&ion 
of the course of justice, the person assisted 
became the dependent or client of the baron 
who supported him In other cases, lawyers 
were guilty of similar acts of “ maintenance ” 
Allied with maintenance was the custom of 
giving liverj^ which, besides its more direct 
political result in exciting and stimulating 
dynastic factions, was commonly resoited to 
as giving a colourable excuse for maintenance 
In conjunction the customs of liver> and 
maintenance produced a “chronic orgamsed 
anarch j , sti iking at all law and government 
whatsoe\er” Associations were formed to 
maintain the suits of their members Great 
lords confer! ed with lavish profusion their 
hveries on all who would wear them, and 
regaided it as a point of honour to “main- 
tain” the causes of their clients A long 
senes of statutes and proclamations were 
directed against these evils, but to verv little 
purpose By the Statute of Westminster the 
h list it w as ordered that no sheriff or officer 
of justice should maintam parties in quarrels 
Two other enactments of Edward I ’s reign, 
in. 1285 and 1305, were to the same effect 
In 1327 and 1346 stronger measures, which in 
themselves were evidences of the develop- 
ment of the custom, were passed By for 
bidding the return to Parliament of miin- 
tainers of false suits, an indirect hut effectual 
blow was aimed against the practice But 
maintenance was never more flagrant than 
when Alice Ferrers, the mistress of Edwaid 
III ’s dotage, took her seat in the courts of 
law to maintam the causes of her friends, or 
when John of Gaunt and Percj “maintained” 
Wy cliff e when attacked for heies} hj the 
Bishop of London A senes of statutes in 
the reign of Bichard II had little effect, and 
maintenance flourished durmg the weak 
government of the fifteenth century Mean- 
while the practice of livery had mcreased 
also, and the importance laid on heraldry 
during the later Middle Ages largely brought 
this about During the period 1377 — 1468 a 
long senes of Acts of Parliament limited the 
right of nohles to confer livenes as well as 
strengthened the laws against maintenance 
But their weakness for good lay m the fact 
that there was no efficient court to carry them 
out, since the law courts were^ themselves 
brought into contempt b> the custom of 
maintenance A famous Act of Henry VII 
(the Statute of Livery and Maintenance^ 3 
Hen VII , cap i ) remedied this defect of 


previous legislation by constitutmg a court of 
royal officials, who were by their position free 
from the feai of violence and corruption that 
beset the assizes I his measure, m conjunc- 
tion with the strict ei government of the 
Tudors, soon brought an end to maintenance 
An Act of Henry VIII passed in 1540 was 
indeed directed against maintenance, but its 
provisions show that fraud, not force, was the 
means then sought to pervert the course of 
justice, aud the offence of mamtenance in 
subsequent periods has consisted of fraudulent 
rather than forcible attempts to mterf ere with 
the due course of justice 

Stubbs Const Hist vol in Stephen Sistoiy 
of the Criminal Law vol in [T E T ] 

Maitland, Sir John (5 1545, d 1695), 
brother of Maitland of Lethington, was made 
Lord Privy Seal (1667), though in lo 70 he was 
deprived of his office by Act of Parliament 
In 1584 James VI made him Secretary of 
State, and a few years afterwards Chancellor 
He was a great enemy of the second Earl of 
Bothwell, who attacked Holyiood House 
with a view to seizing him In 1589 he ac- 
companied James to Norwaj to fetch his bnde, 
A^nne of Denmaik, and in 1590 was created 
Lord Maitland of Phiilestan 

Major-Generals In 1655, after the 
disagieement with his first Pailiament, and 
the rising under Penruddock, Cromwell de- 
vised the plan of dividing England into military 
districts, to he governed each by a major 
general, responsible pnly to the Protector and 
Council The major-generals were entnisted 
with the command of the militia with the 
duties of puttmg down all attempted insurrec 
tions, carrying out the Protector’s police re 
gulations, and raising the ten per cent in- 
come tax imposed on Royalists The first 
appointed was Desborough, m May, 1665, for 
the six south-western counties , but the 
whole organisation was officially announced 
in October Including Wales, there were, in 
all, twelve districts When Cromwell’s second 
Parhament met, aftei a vigorous defence ot 
hib “poor little invention,” he was obliged 
to abandon it The House of Commons, on 
Jan 29, 16o7, rejected by 121 to 78, the 
second reading of a “ Bill for the continuing 
aud asse'^sing of a tax for the paying and 
maintaining of the Miliiia forces m England 
and Wales,” and thus deprii ed the Protector 
of the machinery by which the system of 
major-generals vas mamtamed 

Cromv. ell s Letters and {Speeches Masson Lift 
of Milton gives a list of distucts aud their coni 
maaders from the Order Books of the Council 
vol V p 49 

Malabar Coast is the coast of India 
west of the Western Ghauts, south of Canara, ^ 
and north of Tiavancore ^ 

Malacca, on the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, was held by the Portuguese until 
1640 it then fell mto the hands of the Dutch, 
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who kept it until it was taken hy the Enghsh 
in 1796 In 1801 it was restored to the Dutch 
h} the Peace of Amiens, and did not hnaHv 
come into the possession of the British until 
lS2o, when it was obtained in exchange for 
the island of Sumatra In 1867 Malacca was 
separated from the Indian government, and 
together with the other Straits Settlements 
came under the Colonial Office Its local 
affairs are now administered by a Resident, 
w ho is under the Go\ ernor of Smgapore 

Malcolm I , King of Scotland (943 — 
9i4), son of Donald, succeeded to the throne 
of Alban on the lesignation of Constantine II 
(943) One of his first acts was to attack and 
sla} Cellach, the provincial King of Moray 
In 94 0 Ldmund of England made oi er to him 
the pi 0 Vince of Cumberland, on condition 
that he should gue him aid both bj land and 
sea, a compact which was renewed bj Ed 
mund’s successor, Eadied In 949, however, 
Malcolm, having brokenthecondition,ia%aged 
Northumbria as far as the Tees , he was slam 
(954), either at Alwm, near Forres, bj the men 
of Moray, m rev enge for the death of their 
king, Cellach, or at Fetteresso 

Malcolm XX , King of Scotland (lOOo 
— 1034), son of Kenneth II , came to the 
throne of Scotland as the successor of 
Kenneth III (lOOo), and at once attacked 
Northumbria, besieging Durham with a 
large army He was, however defeated b> 
IJchtred, son-m law of Aldun, Bishop of Dur- 
ham Unsuccessful in his attempts to wrest 
Caithness from the Norwegian earls, b® con 
eluded an alliance vith Sigurd, gmng him 
his daughter in marriage, whose son, Thoifinn, 
he madeEail of Sutherland and Ciithness In 
1018, Malcolm retrieved his former defeat b> 
a brilliant victory at Carham over Eadult, 
who was forced to cede Lothian to the Scot- 
tish king as the price of peace In 1031 
Malcolm submitted to Canute and became 
“his man’ In 1034 he was assassinated 
at Glamis In him the dnect male line of 
Kenneth MacAlpm came to an end Durmg 
his reign Strathclyde finally became part of 
the Scotch kingdom Malcolm was the first 
king who was called King of Scotia, his 
successful polic;^ of consolidation obtained foi 
him the title of the Lord and Father of the 
West ” 

Robertson larly Kings of Scotland Skene 
Celtic Scotland 

Malcolm IXI , King of Scotland (1058 
— 1093), sumamed Canmore (Great Head), 
was the eldest son of King Duncan, some 
sa'v by a miller’s daughter^ but more probably 
iv the daughter of the Earl of Northumbria 
Dn his father’s death, Malcolm and his 
brother Donaldbane, who were mere infants, 
were protected for a time by their grandfather, 
Cunaia Malcolm afterwards sought aid from 


his uncle, Siward of Northumbria, who de- 
feated hlacheth near Dunsinane {10'>4'i, and 
on his death, from Tostig, son of Earl God 
wine I he cause of the voung prmce was 
also espoused Edwaid the Coniessor, with 
the result that Macbeth was slam at Lum- 
phanan (1057), and that Malcolm obtained 
undisputed possession of the thione a few 
months later, bemg crowned at Scone (Apnl 
2o, lOoS) In 1061 the kinghiokehis alliance 
with To&tig, and ravaged Northumbria, but 
became reconciled to him, and gav e him shelter 
on his defeat by Morcar (10b o) In 1068, 
Edgar Athelmg, his mother and two sisters, 
with a numbei of Saxon exiles, took lefuge at 
the Scottish court, and were well received h} 
Malcolm, out of gratitude for the aid formerly 
received from the Contesssoi In 1070 the 
Scottish king mail ltd IVIargaret, Edgar’s 
sister, as his second wife (his first having been 
Ingebioiga, widow of Thoifinn ot Caithness), 
a marriage which, in conjunction with the 
as'vlum granted to Saxon refugees, had a most 
important effect m improv mg the condition of 
the coimtrj, both h> promoting civilisation 
and education Malcolm, in 1070, hound bv 
his alliance with Edgar, harried the northern 
districts of Engl md, upon which "W illiam re- 
taliated b;^ penetrating as far as Fife, in 1072, 
where, at Ahernethj, the Scottish king swore 
fealty to him, and suiuendered his son Duncan 
as a hostage, receiv mg in return the grant ot 
certain lands in England In 107o, Malcolm 
succeeded in persuading Edgar to renounce 
his claim to the English throne In 1079, or 
William’s absence m Normandv, Malcolm 
ravaged England as far as the lyne drawing 
down by this act an inv asion of Scotland bj 
Prmce Robert m the follow mg } ear In 1091 
Malcolm again espoused the cause of Edgar 
Athelmg, and invaded England, meeting "Wil- 
ham Rufus near Leeds, here,howevei, a peace 
was concluded by the exertions of Robert and 
Edgar, Malcolm swearmgfealtv to the King of 
England In August, 1093, the Scottish kmg 
was summoned to Gloucester for the comple- 
tion ol the treaty, hut was theie threatened 
with so much arrogance by William that he 
asserted his mdependence and burned back to 
Scotland, where he collected an army with 
which he invaded England He was slam in 
battle on the banks ot the Alne, bj the hand 
of Morel of Bamhorough (November 13th, 
1093), and buned at Tynemouth His son 
Edward perished at the same time ‘‘ An able 
king, and a hold and fearless wanior, ’ says 
Mr Robertson, ‘Hhe tmits that have been 
presen ed of his private character evince the 
kindlmess of disposition and frank generosity 
which not unfrequently adorn so gracefully 
the character of a brave man ” Malcolm had 
Six sons and two daughters, the eldest of whom, 
Maud, mamed Henry I of England the 
younger, Mary, Eustace, Count of Boulogne 
The reign of Malcolm from its effects m 
civilismg and consohduting Scotland, ifa a 
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most important epoch, m the history of that 
country 

Rohertson Kings of Scotlandi Burton 

Hist of Scotland 

Malcolm IV (the Maiden) , K.ing of Scot- 
land (1153 — 1165), son of Prmce Henry and 
Ada de Warenne, succeeded hu grandfather, 
David I (1153) A few months after his 
succession, an attempt was made to wiest the 
kingdom from him by Somerled of Argyle 
and the sons of Wvmund In 11 o7 he sur- 
rendered to his cousm, Henry II of England, 
the counties of Northumberland and Cum- 
berland, an act which excited much opposi- 
tion m Scotland, and led, in 1160, to a 
rebellion headed by six Scottish earls 
Malcolm, who was with Henry m Erance, on 
the Toiilouse expedition, hurried back to 
Scotland, and succeeded in quieting the 
rebels He also subjected Galloway and 
Moray in the same year In 1164 Malcolm 
agam defeated Somerled, who was mvadmg 
his territory He died at Jedburgh, at the 
early age of twenty-four (December, 1165) 

Malcolm, natural son of Alexander I, 
conceived the idea of making himself kmg of 
the country north of the Forth and Clyde, in 
place of David I In this project he was 
aided b^ Angus of Moray He was, how 
ever, defeated in 1130, and finally reduced to 
subjection (1134) 

Malcolm, Sin John (5 1769, d 1833), 
was bom at Langholm, in Dumfriesshire La 
1783 he went to India as a cadet He was 
present during the second Mjsoie War (q \ ), 
and was appointed Peisian interpreter in the 
camp of the Nizam In 1798 he was assistant 
to the Resident at Hyderabad He was present 
at the third Mj-sore War (qv), and at its 
termination was appointed secretary to the 
commission which was to arrange the settle- 
ment of Mysore When the commission had 
done its work, Malcolm was sent to the 
Persian court (1799), where he successfully 
concluded a treaty of alliance agj&inst the 
French He acted as pm ate secretary to 
Xtord Wellesley in 1801 — 2 He acted as 
political agent in Lord Lake’s camp during 
the Holkar War, and negotiated the Treaty 
of Raipoor Ghaut (1806) In 1806 — 7 he 
returned to sore, to act as Resident La 
1808 he w^is despatched on a second mission 
to Persia, in which he was totally unsuccess- 
ful In 1810 he was agam sent to Persia, 
and was well receued In 1814 his Sistory 
of Fff&ta was published He was present as 
Madras political agent and general during 
the Mahratta War (1817—18) He fought 
with great courage at Mahidpore, and nego- 
tiated the tjeaties with Hollii: and Bajee 
Rao He was prominent m the settlement of 
Central India (1818 — 19), and was appomted 
political agent In 1821 he returned to 
England He was created GOB In 1827 
he returned to India as Governor of Bombay 


In 1830 he returned to England , and in 
1833 he died Malcolm’s Foluteal Fixstory of 
India f)om 1784 to 182$ is a very valuable 
work He also wrote a Sketch of the Sikhs, a 
Memoir of Central India, and a Lije of Loid 
Clive 

Kaye Indian Officers 

Maldou, The Battle of (991), was fought 
between the English, under Bnhtnoth, and 
the Danes led by Guthmund, and Olaf Trygg 
vesson The invaders were boldly resisted, 
but proved victorious, and Bnthnoth and a 
large number of the Enghsh fell This 
battle owes its chief importance to the grand 
song which was written m commemoration 
of it 

The story of Maldon may be read, in Sweet s 
Anglo boa on Reader A fine translation is 
given by Mr Freeman in his Old English His 
tory 

Malignants, The A phrase used by 
the Parhament to describe the king’s evil 
advisers It occurs frequently m the Grand 
Remonstrance “ All the fault is laid upon ill 
ministers, who are there called a malig 
nant party ” (Mav) The Commons began 
bj saving that for the last twelve months 
they have laboured to reform the evils which 
afiiict the kingdom, and ‘‘do yet find an 
abounding mahgmty and opposition m those 
parties and factions, who have been the cause 
of those eiils ” They go on to say that “the 
root of all this mischief ” is “a malignant and 
pernicious design of subverting the funda- 
mental laws and principles of government, 
upon v^lpiich the rehgion and justice of this 
kmgdto are firmly estabhshed ” Strafford 
and taiid were the heads of this ‘ malignant 
party,” who were “the actors and promoters 
of all our misery ” This party, they con 
elude, still exists, hinders the work of refor- 
mation, and sows discord between king and 
Paihament, and between Parliament and 
people The name came to be applied after- 
wards to dll who supported the kmg against 
the Parliament The Lord Mayor of London, 
Sir Richard Gourney, saj s Clarendon, “ grew 
to be reckoned m the first form of the mahg- 
nants, which was the term thej imposed upon 
all those they meant to render odious to the 
people ’ 

May Long Parliament Clarendon, Relellion 

Malmesbury, William op (b circa 
1195), IS one of the greatest of our mediaeval 
chroniclers His uneventful life was spent in 
the abbey of Malmesbury of which he was 
librarian and precentor His most important 
historical works are, The Gesta Fegum, The 
Gesta Fontifieim, Ihe Life of St Funstem, 
The History of Glastonbury, and the Kistoria 
Novella The Gesta Fegvm extends fiom tho 
5ear449to 1128 “Considering the age iH 
which he lived,” sa-^s Sir T Hard;^ “the 
sources whence he has drawn his materials 
are surprismgly numerous Little 
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seems to liave escaped him, and his sh-ill and 
judgment in arranging them have so kept 
pace "With his mdustry, that more information 
relating to manners and customs is, perhaps, 
to be gathered from him than from all those 
who preceded him’ The Hutona Novella 
extends from the year 1126 to 1142, where it 
ends abruptl) 

An edition of the Kist Novella and Gesia 
Begum was published by the Eng Bist Soc 
and there is a translation in Bohn s Antiquanan 
lAhranj The Gesta Fontijuyvm has been pnb- 
hshed m the JEtoUs Senes 

Malown, The Siege op (Apnl lo, 
1816), occurred during the Goorkha War 
After an extremely arduous service amid the 
hills of the Upper Sutlej, General Ochterlony 
succeeded in confimng Umur Smgh, the 
Goorkha general, to the fort of Malown, 
which was situated on a mountain ndge, with 
a steep dechvitj of 2,000 feet on two sides 
On April 16 a sallv was made upon the 
British works by the whole Goorkha force, 
which, however, was obliged to retire, with 
the loss of 600 men The occupation of 
Ahnorah (April 27) isolated the Goorkha force 
in Malown, and, as Umur Smgh refused to 
come to terms, the greater part of his force 
deserted to the English He himself retued 
into the fort, with about 200 men, who stiH 
clung to him But when the Enghsh batteries 
were about to open, he felt unwilling to 
sacrifice in a forlorn confiict the hves of the 
brave men who had generously adhered to 
him to the last, and accepted the terms 
offered to him, thus ceding the whol^ of the 
conquests which the Hepaulese ha^ made 
west of the Kalee General Och^rlony 
allowed him to march out with his arms and 
accoutrements, his colours, two guns, and all 
his personal property, “in consideration of 
the skill, bra'v ery, and fidehty with which he 
had defended the country committed to his 
charge ” [Goorkha War ] 

Malplaqnet, The Battle op (Sept 11, 
1709), was fought durmg the War of the 
Spamsh Succession, between the English and 
the troops of the Empire, under the Duke of 
Marlborough and Prmce Eugene, and the 
Erench, under Marshal YiUars The battle 
was the most blood} and obstinately contested 
of the whole war The French fought with a 
determination such as the\ had not shown in 
the earher battles of the war, and their 
desperate resistance made the battle a 
slaughter Twelve thousand of the French 
were slam, but the loss of the allies was e^ en 
greater, and has been put at double the 
number The object of Marlborough and 
Eugene was gained, howei er, and the strong 
town of Mons was forced to siiriender 

Martin Eistotre de Fi ance Coxe Marlborough 
Mailborough Despatches Stanhope, Beign of 
Anne 

Malsnechtan, “King of Moray,” was 
the son of Lulach In 1077 he rebelled 
Hist -23 


against, and was defeated bj , Malcolm Can 
more He died in 108o, having obtained a 
partial mdependence 

Malta, an island m the Mediterranean 
Sea, has been well known in history ever since 
the fifth century before Christ In 1070 the 
Arabs, who had held the islmd smce 870, 
were dri\en out bj the Korman lords of 
feicily, 1090 Henceforth it followed the 
f 01 tunes of the Sicilian kmgdom until 1530, 
when it was made o^er to the Knights of 
St John b} Charles Y , who had inherited it 
in 1516 togethei with the ciown of Aragon, 
m lo6o the island was attacked bv the Turks, 
but was successful!} defended, and in spite of 
subsequent attacks b} \aiious nations, re- 
mamed in possession of the Hospitallers until 
1798, when it capitulated to the French The 
Maltese, howe^er, speedily revolted against 
their new masters and endeavoured to dmr e 
the French out while the island was blockaded 
from 1798 to 1800 by a combined fieet of 
Portuguese, Sicihan, and English vessels 
The Maltese were also assisted on land b} 
English troops, and in September, 1800, the 
French, who were commanded h^ General 
Yaubois, were compelled to suiaender to 
General Pigot By the Peace of Amiens 
(1802) it was proposed that Malta should be 
restoied to the Knights of St John, but this 
was never done, and m 1814 the island was 
finally aimexed to England b} the Treaty 
of Pans, to the gieat jo} of the Maltese 
The island is now most important as an 
arsenal and dock}ard, and is the head- 
quarters of the Mediterranean fleet, whilst its 
\alue as a mihtar} station is great The 
capital of Malta is La Yaletta, founded (lo66) 
b} La Yalette, the Giand Master oi the 
Kmghts of St John The government of the 
island IS vested in a gov emor, who is also the 
commander-in-chief , and a council of eighteen 
members, ten of whom are official and eight 
elected The government of Malta also in- 
cludes the neighbouring islands of Gozo and 
Commo 

Martin, Colonies 

Malthns, Thomas (6 1766, d 1834), 

studied at Jesus College, Cambridge, where he 
obtained a fellowship and took orders In 
1804 he was appointed professor of history at 
Haileybur} College He wrote several works 
on political economy, including the famous 
Treatise on Population (1798), an Inquiry into 
the Nature and liogiess of Bent (ISlo), and 
Frineiples of Political Pconomy (1820) The 
leading prmciple which Malthus la} s down in 
his economical writings is that of the misery 
caused by ov er population and of the ten- 
dency of the population everywhere to increase 
faster than the means of subsistence Hence 
he argues that unless the population is kept 
down, the time must at length come when 
it will he no longer possible to find food 
for it Hjs theorxes are not accepted com 
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pletely loy modem economists , “but their effects 
on the economical speculation and the poli- 
tical thought of the present century have 
been unequalled 

Maltote, or Malatolta^ meaning 
literally “ an evil tax,” was the term gene- 
rally apphed to the unjust tax upon wool 
levied by Edward I , and other kings It 
was abolished by art vii of the Con/otmatio 
Ca) tatxm of Edward I 
Man, The Isle or (Mona), was m early 
times inhabited by a Celtic population of the 
Goidelic stock According to Bede, it was 
included m the Empire ot Edwin of North- 
umbria Subsequently, it was settled by 
Norse pirates, and its political institutions have 
since been mainly of the Norse tj pe, the bulk 
)i the population and the language remaining 
Celtic On its conversion to Christiamty it be- 
came the seat of a bishopric called the Bishopric 
of Sodor {i e , the Southern Isles, Sudtet/jar) 
and Man, which first depended on Trondhjem, 
but ultimately on York In 1264 Alexander 
ni of Scotland acquired the Southern Isles 
by purchase from Magnus of Norway, and in 
1275 finally subdued the Manx men Shortly 
afterwards the island came into the hands of 
the Enghsh, and in 1290 was granted by 
Edward I to John Bahol In 1307 Piers 
Gaveston was made lord of the island by 
Edward II , though he did not retam his 
territory for long Man now passed succes- 
sively through the hands of the Montagues, 
Soropes, and Percys until it was given in 
1406 to Sir John Stanley, who became Lord 
or King of Man , the island remamed m the 
possession of the Stanley family (Earls of 
Derby) until 1735, when it became the 
property of the Dukes of Athole , it was partly 
sold to the crown in 176o, and entirely 
given up by its owner in 1829 In 1651 
Castle Rushen, at Castletown the capital, was 
bravely defended by Charlotte de la Tre 
moudle, Countess of Derby, against the 
Parliamentary forces, and was only sur- 
rendered at last owmg to the treachery 
of the governor, Christian The island was 

S ven back to the Stanleys at the Restoration 
urmg the last century it was notorious as 
the resort of smugglers The government of 
the island is independent, and is admims- 
tered by a governor and the Tynwald, which 
IS composed of two houses — namely, the 
Tipper House, or Council, consisting of cer- 
tain officials (usually ten in number), and the 
House of Keys, which consists of twenty- 
four of the prmcipal islanders There are 
two deemsters, or judges, who try civil and 
criminal eases , there are courts of exchequer 
and chancery besides common law courts 

Munch Cftionwyour Begura, Mamies Saehe 
verel, HtsC of Man 

Mwchester was a small Roman settle- 
ment, first occupied in a d 79 It was re- 
duced by Edwin of Northumbria m 620, and 


seems to have been occasionally one of the 
residences of the Northumbrian princes 
One of Edward the Elder’s fortresses was 
built here in 923 It was made a maiket town 
in 1301, and was an important seat of the 
woollen manufacture early in the fourteenth 
century In the Civil War of the seven- 
teenth century Manchester declared for the 
Parliament It was unsuccessfully besieged 
by Lord Strange, September, 1642, and ocou 
pied by Pairfax, January, 1643 In the re- 
beUion of 1745 it was occupied for a few days 
by Prince Charles Edward During the 
American War the citizens of Manchestei 
(where by this time a cotton manufacture was 
flourishing) were very hostile to the colonists 
and equipped a regiment to serve against 
them Serious nots against the mtroduction 
of machmeiy took place October 9, 1779 In 
March, 1817, a meeting of the “Blan- 
keteer ” noteis took place, and preparations 
were made for a march on London In 1819 
(August 16) occunedthe so-called “ Peterloo ” 
Massacre, when a laige meetmg of refoimers 
was dispersed by the yeomanry Manchester 
was made a Parliamentary borough by the 
Reform Bill of 1832, with two members, and 
received a third member m 1869 In 1847 
Manchester was made the seat of a bishopric, 
the coUegiate church bmlt in 1422 being con 
stituted the cathedral 

Manchester, Edward Montagu, 2nd 
Earl of {b 1602, d 1671), eldest son of 
Henry, first earl, educated at Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, accompanied Prince 
Chari^ to Spam, represented Huntingdon- 
shire m the :&?st two Parhaments of Charles 
II , and was summoned to the Upper House 
m May, 1626, as Baron Montagu, of Kim- 
bolton He succeeded his father as Bail 
of Manchester, No\ 7, 1642 In 1640 Lord 
Kimbolton was one of the peers who urged 
Charles to call a Parhament , he also acted as 
one of the commissioners to treat with the 
Scots, and his name was amongst those used 
by Lord Saville in the forged invitation to the 
Scots In the Long Parhament he was one of 
the leaders of the Puritans in the House of 
Lords, and his importance was shown by his* 
being the only peer joined with the five 
members impeached hj the king He raised 
a regiment and fought undei Essex at Edge 
hill In Aug, 1643, Manchester was ap 
pointed Serjeant-major general of the six 
associated counties, in which capacity he 
reconquered Lincolnshire and took part in 
the battle of Marston Moor His subor- 
dinate, Oromweil, to whom most of these sue 
cesses were due, blamed him for the slowness 
of his movements aftei that battle, and the 
little use he made of the victory Manches 
ter, with the army of the Association, was 
summoned south to oppose the king after his 
victorv over Essex, in Cornwall But he 
showed at the second battle of Newbury, and 
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success, or an opportunity Cromwell ac 
cused him to the House o± Commons, and a 
hvely quarrel took place A committee of 
the Commons was appointed which heard 
witnesses, and collected evidence against the 
earl , hut the charge was dropped when 
Manchester had been removed from command 
by the Self denying Ordinance The earl 
remained, however, one of the Dei-by House 
Oomnuttee, and became Speaker of the House 
of Lords, and one of the Keepers of the Grreat 
Seal He also became Chancellor of the 
University of Cambndge, and conducted the 
1 isitdtion and reform of that uni^ ersit;^ 
Manchester resisted the trial of the hiTtg and 
the foundation of the Commonwealth, re- 
fused to sit in Cromwell s House of Lords, 
and helped to bring about the Restoration 
Chailes II appomted him Lord Chamberlain 
in order to prove his reconcihation with the 
Presbyterians 

Manchester s Quarrels with Oi omwell (Camden 
Society) Camden Miscellany vol vm Claien 
don Hbst of the Behellion a,ad Life 

[C H F] 

Manchester, Charles Momagtt, Earl 
and Duke op {d 1722), succeeded to his 
father’s earldom m 1682 At the Revolution 
he mined the northern rising in favour of 
the Prmce of Oiange He accompanied Wil- 
ham III to Ireland In 1696 he was sent as 
ambassador to Venn e In the following j ear 
Manchester went as envoy to Pans, where he 
shoitly was informed that Louis had accepted 
the Spamsh crown for his grandson ^e sent 
news to William of the proclamation of James 
III as King of England, and was at once le- 
called Hls correspondence at the time reveals 
feelings of despondency He became Secretar;^ 
of State, but on the accession of Anne was 
dismissed fiom ofidce In 1707 he was sent as 
ambassador to Vemce, but was mstructed to 
stop at Vienna, in order to trj and dissuade 
the Emperor from sending troops to Naples 
On the death of Anne, Manchester declared 
for the house of Hanover He was created 
Duke of Manchester in 1719 

Mandeville, William de {d 1189), 
Earl of Essex and Albemaile was one of the 
commanders m Henry II s French wars, and 
was frequently employ ed by that king on di- 
plomatic business On Richard s accession 
MandeviUe was appointed Justiciar and regent 
of the kingdom in the king’s absence on the 
Crusade conjointly with Hugh de Pudsey, but 
he held this office onlj two month-?, when he 
suddenly died 

Mandnhratius was the son of a chief of 
the Trinobantes, who had been muidered by 
Oassiyellaunus On Ceesar’s seeond mvasion 
Mandubratius joined the Romans, and assisted 
them against (^assivellaunus as a reward for 
his help Csesar restored him to his chief- 


tamship, and compelled OassiveUaunus to 
promise not to make war upon hi-m 

Mangalore, Treat\ op (lilay ll, 
1784), was concluded between the Enghsh and 
Tippoo It was based on a mutual restitution 
of conquests, but no compensation was obtained 
for the atrocious treatment of the English 
prisoners bj Tippoo Tippoo was recognised 
sovereign ot the Carnatic Balaghaut, which 
he had conquered fi om the N izam The king- 
dom of Travancore was declaied to be under 
English protection 

Manners, Lord Johi^ James Robert 
{h ISIS), was the second son of the hfth 
Duke of Rutland In 1S41 he was with Mr 
Gladstone elected in the Conseivati\emtere‘=-t 
for Newark In lSo2 he accepted the post of 
First Commissioner of Woiks undei Loid 
Derby, and was sworn a Pnvy Councillor 
In 1858 — 59 he held the same office during 
Lord Derby’s second admmistiation , and for 
a thud time, under Lord Derb>, in 1866 — 67, 
with a seat in the cabinet On the return of 
the Conservatives to power (1874) Lord John 
Maimers was appointed Postmastei -General, 
with a seat in the cabinet 

Manny (or, De ^Linnat), Sir Walter 
{d 1372), was a nati\e of Hainault, and came 
over to England m the tram of Queen 
Phihppa He took a very piomment part in 
the Flench wais of Edward III ’s reign, and 
m 1342 relieved the Countess of Montfort, 
who was besieged m Htnncbon In 1344 he 
commanded in Gascom undei the Earl of 
Derby In 1347, despite a s if e conduct he 
had obtained, he was taken piisoner bv the 
French, and King Philip v ould have put him 
to death but for the remonstrances of the 
Duke of Normandy He sel^ed m France 
agam in 1360 and 1369, and founded the 
Charterhouse in London shortlj before his 
death 

Manar “Manor ’ was the Norman 
name for the Saxon township “ Villas quas a 
manendo manenos vulgo \ oc imus,” Ordencus 
Vitahs quaintly sa^ s But it differed from the 
township, as ordinarily regarded, m that, to 
use the phrase of Sir H Maine, it was not a 
group of households democratically orgamsed 
and governed, but a group of tenants auto- 
ciatically orgamsed and go\erned It is, 
however, clear that this change had largely 
taken place before the Norman invasion , the 
Conquest did httle more than organise and 
extend a system which had alieady grown 
up, and give it a new name Many 
causes, as yet but impeifectly^ understood, 
brought many ongmally free townships into 
a condition of dependence Every fieeman 
had to find someone who would act as a per- 
manent surety for him, or hmh^ and be 
answerable foi his appearance in courts of 
law, and such a boih would naturally be 
found in the most impoitant men of the 
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village The huiden of military service, also, 
caused men to commend themselves to others 
As this protection would only he given in re- 
turn for services of some kind, there was “ a 
constant assimilation going on between the 
poor landowner and the mere cultivator of his 
lord’s land ” (Stubbs) The state of things at 
the beginning of the eleventh century is illus- 
trated by the Hectitudmes Singulat um J?erso^ 
nm im This begins with two general sections 
as to the duties of thegns and geneats While 
the thegn is subject to the t)%noda necessitas, 
the geneat is not only to pay gafol or rent, 
but to “ride and cany and lead loads, woik 
and support his lord, reap and mow, cut the 
hedge and keep it up and go errands 

far and near wherevei he is directed ” A 
distinction is drawn between two classes of 
geneats, the cottiers and the gebws The 
service of the latter is fixed at two days a 
week, with some slight additions, and he holds 
a yardland {vwgate in the twelfth centuij 
Latin translation) His position seems, in 
deed, to ha\e been the same as that of the 
oidinary villein of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century boon after the Conquest the whole 
country is found to be divided into “ manors,” 
which arc regarded as the umts of the feudal 
organisation of society For the first two 
centuries the evidence as to village hf e is scant} 
and of doubtful import, but for the thnteenth 
and fourteenth centuries there are abundant 
sources of information Of these the chief 
are the Hundred RoUs of Edwaid I — a sur- 
vey of fi\e midland counties m 1279, Fleta 
(c%rca Ed I ), and the Rolls of the Manor of 
Winslow for the reign of Edward III The 
conclusions drawn from these may be thus 
summarised — A manor was divided into 
demesne land and land in villenage The 
former included the home-farm of the lord, 
and poitions held by “free tenants” either 
by socage or by militarj service The land 
in villenage was occupied by peisons of two 
classes (as m the RectUudme^ Two-thirds or 
more of the soil were usually held in mrgates 
or half-virgates, by a iirgate ( = N'orthum- 
bnan hushand-lmid) being understood a house 
and messuage in the iillage and some thirt} 
acres of arable land, held m acre or haH-acie 
pieces scattered over the thiee common fields 
and cultivated accordmg to a common plan , 
to these must, of cour&e, be added a share in 
the pasture Inferior to these virgam or 
yardhngs were the cottiers who tilled oiil> 
some fi\ e to ten acres 1 he services rendered 
by both classes mav be divided into meJc worh 
(ploughing, reaping, &c , usuall} for two or 
three days a week, or at fixed times), pie-> 
cartae or boon dags (special services), and fixed 
payments in money or kind Oxen and 
ploughs for labour on the lord’s demesne were 
provided sometimes by the villema alone, 
sometimes b} villeins and lords jointly , the 
cottiers, howevei, having neither, took no 
part m the work of ploughing These ser- 


vices were often commuted for money pa}- 
ments, though local usage varied considerabl} 
For instance, in Bedfordshire and Bucking- 
hamshire, under Edward I , commutation was 
general, while in Huntmgdonshne and Ox- 
fordshire it seems to have been the exception 
It must be remembeied that the villeins were 
also subject to such servile “incidents” of 
their tenure as the marriage-fine and the 
like The chief ofiicials of the manor were 
the seneschal or stew aid who represented the 
lord, sometimes ovei several manois, held 
the courts and arranged the ploughmg, the 
piaepositus or reeve, representing and elected 
b} the viUems, and responsible for the per- 
formance of the due seriices , and the bailiff 
01 farm managei In all manors were two 
courts, confused somewhat m practice though 
separate m legal theory the com t bat on, re- 
presenting the old mark moot or assembly of 
the villagers, to make by-laws for the cultiva- 
tion of the common fields, and the comt 
cmtomaiy, for business ansmg out of the 
villein tenure Man} manors had also a 
court leet or cnmmal jurisdiction, % e , an 
exemption from the hundred courts b;y grants 
of sac and soc, and to this was often added 
mew of frankpledge, which freed the tenants 
from the necessity of attending at the Greater 
Court of the Hundred, or Sheriff’s Touru 
Such was the mediaeval constitution of the 
IManor and such through the changes of 
English pohtical history is what it has since 
remamed to a large extent in theory , though 
the functions of the manonal courts and 
ofScer^Jcave altogether lost their importance 

chief onginal authorities besides those 
mentioned ahove are BoTfieaday the iabei Niger 
of Peterborough., TTie JBolden Book the New- 
nuuster Kelso "Worcester and Gloucester 
Cartulaiiee the Domesday of S Pauls andPitz 
Herbert Poke of Sui veying (1539) Stubbs 
Const Hi t ch vii Seehohm Bngl Village 
Community Maine Village Communities lect v 
and Cunningham Growth of English Industry 

[W J A] 

Mansfield, William Murray, Earl oi 
(b 1705, d 1793), was the fourth son of David, 
Earl of Stormont, and was horn at Scone, 
near Perth He was educated at Westminster 
and Oxford, and was called to the bar in 
1730 In 1740 be was made a king’s 
counsel, and two }ears later Solicxtoi- 
General, with a seat m Parliament for 
Boroughhndge In the following year he 
increased his reputation by his defence 
of the city of Edinburgh as^ainst the 
proceedings taken in Parliament with refei- 
ence to the Portcous mob In 1764 he 
succeeded to the place of Attorney- General, 
and two years latei he became Lord Chief 
Justice of England, with the title of Baron 
Mansfield In his new position he at once 
proceeded to reform the slow and tedious 
practice of the couit In 1767 he was 
induced to accept the oSice of Chancelloi 
of the Exchequer, which he held for only 
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three months, and in the same year he was 
for the second tune oiffered tih.e Great Seal 
and again refused to take it Gnfoitunately, 
Lord Mansfield accepted a seat m the cabinet, 
and so assumed the character of a political 
judge, nor was the popular suspicion re- 
assured b> his growing coldness to Chatham 
on the death of Geoige II and the rise 
of Lord Bute On the question of general 
warrants, though stiU a member of the 
cabinet, he suppoited Piatt’s judgment 
and afSiToaed their illegality On the fall of 
the GrenviUe ministry, Lord Mansfield re- 
tired from the cabinet, and now for the first 
time encountered Lord Camden in the House 
of Lords On the subject of America the 
two gieat judges were opposed, Lord Mans- 
field holding the absolute dominion of Eng- 
land over the colonies When Chatham re- 
signed in 1768, the Duke of Grafton called in 
the advice of Lord Mansfield, but when it 
became necessary to appoint a successor to 
Camden, he again refused the Great Seal 
On Yorke’s death the seal was put into com- 
mission, and Lord Mansfield virtually acted as 
Lord Chancellor On Lord North’s accession 
to power began a senes of encounters be- 
tween Mansfield and Chatham on the subject 
of Wilkes’s election for Middlesex , the cause 
of the former was thoroughly bad, and he 
came but feebly out of the fray Nor did 
the Chief Justice add to his reputation by his 
charges to the juiy on the law of libel, which 
so often occupied the courts in consequence 
of the prosecution of WoodfaU and other 
printers, charges which exposed hrqji to the 
attacks of Junius In October, 177f , he was 
raised to the dignity of an earl Dunng the 
later years of his career he confined himself 
almost entirely to the exercise of his judicial 
functions, and took but little part in pohtics 
In 1788 “the increasing infiraiities of Lord 
Mansfield induced him to retire from his 
office, after having presided with distin- 
guished lustre as head of the common law 
for upwards of thirty-two years ” After this 
he lived almost entirely in retirement, taking 
little or no part in politics, until his death, m 
March, 1793, at the venerable age of eighty - 
nme His reputation has been established 
beyond all dispute , and he hves for posterity 
as the greatest common law judge of modem 
times, and as the founder of ourcommerciallaw 
Campbell Lives of the Chief Justices Macau 
lay, Essays on Chathtm Stauliope Hisf of 
England Chatham Correspondence Massey 
ETisf of JSng Trevelyan, Early Teai a of Fox 
IiordWaldegrave Memoirs 

[W R S] 

ManTifactures The nse and pi ogress 
of manufacture m England may be said to be, 
after the political development of English 
institutions, the most striking fact in the 
history of modem civilisation It will be 
quite obvious that no commnnity can spare 
labour for any other process than that of 


supplyung food, and other bare necessaries of 
life, as long as all the labour of those who 
constitute the community is needed for the 
acquisition of such necessaries In utterly 
inhospitable climates, and among peoples ho 
have emerged from barbarism, there is no 
room for that division of employments which 
enables persons to dev ote themselves to call- 
ings destmed to supply the products which 
can be exchanged regularly for food and 
similar necessaries Even after agriculture 
IS practised, and the labour of the husband- 
man can supply him with more food than is 
needful for his own wants and the wants of 
his family, manufactures proper, as opposed 
to domestic mdustiy , grow very slowly The 
husbandman’s labour is fmitful, but is exposed 
to risks, and it is found that m the early history 
of communities the reality or pretence of defend- 
ing him in his calling is the first division of 
employments which is developed, and forms the 
excuse for the first charge which is put on his 
resources The history of modem Europe, as 
illustrated by its most ancient documents, is 
qmte conclusive on this subject The change 
of government, the estabhshment of a reci- 
procal obligation between superior and in- 
fenor, which is the essence of that which we 
know as the feudal sy stem, was affirmed and 
justified on the plea that the king’s peace 
and the lord’s protection were a real boon to 
the husbandman, and, therefore, should be 
paid for 

In the earlier Middle Ages, and long before 
the Enghsh manufactures had developed, 
Yemce, the Hanseatic towns, and those of the 
Low Countries had become important seats of 
mdustry In the history of manufactures, it 
is found to be almost invariably the case that 
the supply of a surplus of agricultural pio- 
ducts, other than food, precedes the local de- 
velopment of manufacture from other products 
The English people supplied wool for the 
Elemish manufacturers long before they be- 
came the rivals of the Flemings in woollen 
goods, just as the Australian English do now 

Manufaoturmg countries have alway s deve 
loped at a very early stage of their existence 
free institutions, and impatience at despotism, 
whether it was over action or over thought 
This has been seen in all European experience 
Resistance to arbitrary authority was deve- 
loped with more or less energy m the manu- 
facturing towns of southern France, of Italy , 
of the Low Countries, and in those parts of 
England which were especially the cradle of 
manufacturing industry These districts also 
are characterised by opposition to Papal 
authority, and by the dissemination of opinions 
which the hierarchy of the age called hereti- 
cal The stmggle of the Ilemish Nether 
lands with the dukes of the house of 
Burgundy, and their descendants, the princes 
of the house of Austria, was contmued for 
centuries The States were at last subdued, 
and their manufactures were mined when 
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they "became obedient The same facts apply 
to the free cities of the German Empire, to 
those of Italj, northern Spam, and other 
regions Political freedom and religious 
liberty are conditions almost absolute of 
manufacturing energy and success 

The opportunity for early manufacture is 
aided or even caused by advantages of situ- 
ation, climate, and natural products In past 
times the first two were all important Manu- 
facture implies trade, and neither could be 
conveniently carried on in countries where 
harbours are periodically blocked with ice, or 
were remote fiom other centres of commerce 
Hence the great marts of early Europe, and by 
implication the chief manufacturing centres, 
were situated on the routes of ancient com- 
merce The cities of Italy received the eastern 
produce of the world, and conveyed them 
across the Alps and down the Ehine, all the 
localities on the route becoming rich by trade, 
and the exchange of their own products When 
the roads through Central Asia were blocked 
by Turkish hordes, and when, finally, the last 
remaming route was blocked bj the conquest 
of Egypt m the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, Italy was impoverished, and the 
German cities with them Amsterdam and 
the cities of the Netherlands became opulent 
partly because they weie on the highway 
of the Bhine, partl> because they absorbed 
and distributed the produce of Scandinavia 
and the Baltic But some of the advantages 
of ohmate were not 5 et discovered, or had not 
yet become important In the manufacture 
of textile fabrics, a moist and equable chmate 
has been found to be of the highest value , 
but in those daj^'s it was of little importance, 
for the texture of the product was coarse, and 
its quahty was low Similarly, as all wealing 
was done by hand, and in rude looms, the 
presence of such materials as would save 
human labour bj mechanical apphances was 
undiscovered, and its absence was therefore 
not appreciated 

Five centuries ago England was, in con 
trast with other European nations, opulent, on 
the way to free institutions, and on the whole 
possessed of an effective and vigoious police 
over offenders against the king s peace It 
had a considerable export trade in wool, by 
which the Flemish weavers, as yet under the 
mild rule of their native counts, grew rich 
Inferior to this trade, hut still important, was 
that in hides, which were also exported to the 
Fleimsh tanneries But domestic manufac 
tures were few, and these were nearlv aU 
centred in the eastern counties, particularly 
in Norfolk For fine linens and the better 
kinds of cloth, England depended on the Low 
Countries Notwithstanding her enormous 
deposits of iron, she rehed for the better kinds 
on the Baltic trade, especially on that from 
Scandinavia She manufactured a httle glass, 
hut most of what was needed for churches 
and castles came from Normandy Hie use 


of coal for smelting purposes was unknown 
It was merely employed for domestic use in 
London and a few ports on the eastern and 
southern coasts For salt, a most important 
article in mediaeval economy, England relied 
almost entirely on the south-west of France, 
where indeed the English king had long ruled 
over a wide and opulent district The few 
articles of luxury which weie purchased hy 
the kmg, his nobles, and the great ecclesiastics 
came from Italy, such as silk goods and the 
best kinds of aimour Even the better biecds 
of horses were imported into England, and all 
these articles were paid for, in the main, bj 
wool, in which England had a monoiDoly of 
the most characteristic kind 

Gradually, and particulailj during the 
prosiierous peiiod of the first half of the 
fifteenth century, the cloth manufacture 
which had been greatly improved by the 
frequent immigration of Fleimngs into eastern 
England, spread southwards and westwards 
The reason for this migration was undoubtedly 
the discovery that a finer and stronger yarn 
can be twisted in a damp climate Now, 
Norfolk, the original home of the woollen 
manufacture, is the driest county in England, 
and Devonshire, to which the manufacture 
gradually spread, is one of the wettest Here 
it remained till the discovery of steam powei, 
when it naturallj went to the district where 
coal is cheap and the climate is moist This 
is especially the characteristic of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, where the industry finally 
settled The same causes led to the develop- 
ment of the linen and, lastly, the cotton 
industry in England But the chmate is not 
equally favourable to silk weavmg and 
dyeing, for which a clear sky and biight sun 
are special requisites The growth of these 
manufactures was materiall} aided by the 
wars of religion, as a consequence of which 
numerous exiles, from the Reformation to the 
Revolution, migrated to England, bringing 
with them the appliances and the skill with 
which they had so long been familiar, of 
which persecution could not deprive them 
But for a very long period, English manu- 
factures could lU bear the competition of 
foreign manufacture, and while the Parlia- 
ment and government exercised a very 
vigorous police over the quality of the articles 
produced, they were importuned constantly 
foi protection to English industry, a claim to 
which they gave httle heed, till after the 
Revolution the administration of affans passed 
from the king and his agents to a Parhament 
of landowners and traders, and an administra- 
tion dependent on their good-will 
The manufacture of iron was chiefly earned 
on in Derbyshire, Sussex, Surrey, and the 
Sheffield district, the produce of the former 
being far inferior to that of the latter, and 
both being greatlj so to that of Spam and 
Sweden The art of producing cast-iron from 
pit-coal IS commonly said to have been a 
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discovery of the middle of the seventeenth 
century This is an error, for it was known 
a century before , many of Ehzdbeth & pieces 
of ordnance having been made from cast 
iron But smeltmg with pit coal was not 
extensively practised till the middle of the 
gLghteenth century It is probable that 
Dudley, who is credited with the mvention, 
did no more than makojconsiderable improve- 
ments in the process It is certain that great 
progress was made m manufactures dunng 
the seventeenth centurj , and as usual a great 
development of trade took place, lor whatever 
may be the course of trade in a country 
where commerce is firmly developed, it is 
exceedingly difficult to establish trade except 
domestic manufacture is first fairly started 
At the latter end of the seventeenth century 
the Revocation of the Fdict of Nantes was 
followed bj a considerable immigration of riITt 
weavers into England, especially into London, 
and the establishment of a silk industry m 
this country, after many attempts had been 
made to introduce this manufacture, the 
earhest being in the fifteenth century 
But the beginmng of England’s real pre- 
eminence in manufacture dates from the dis- 
covery of steam, and of the simultaneous inven 
tion of those mechanical processes by which the 
labour of man is saved and force is regulated 
and multiplied The former was the work of 
Watt and others, the latter of Arkwright and 
his rivals England possesses the largest 
deposits of coal and iron m proxinuty to each 
other and to the market The coal and iron 
fields of the TJnited States are infinitely 
more extensue, but they are distant from 
the seaboard There are deposits of coal 
and iron in Belgium, but the field is 
small, and the produce may soon be ex- 
hausted Hence England, were trade free 
with other parts of Europe and the world, 
could for a long penod, the length of which 
IS rather guessed at than measured, supply 
the wants of the civilised world, at least in 
the most important particulars fche has also 
the enormous advantage of a moist and 
equable climate, a condition which is hkely to 
endure, even if the other advantages are 
lessened, and to make this country the per 
manent home of the higher and finer textile 
fabrics 

English industry has not only had to over- 
come the ordinary difficulties which beset all 
industries, and the rivalry of other com- 
munities, natural obstacles to aU industry, 
but the jealous and watchful energy of 
foreign protection Undoubtedly Euglish 
goods are excluded from, or onlyr grudgingly 
admitted into countnes where they might 
advantageously compete on fair grounds 
But it will be noticed that even when thus 
weighted they do overleap these barriers , and 
it may be safely concluded that invention and 
intelligence being invanably developed under 
difficulties, the training which both factors in 


the result, employers and workmen, have had, 
has rendered them peculiarly ready for the 
adoption of more generous taiifirs by- foreign 
countries, and for the occurrence of those emer 
gencies which arise m the pohtical history of 
all countries, when an exceptional demand 
levels, for a time at least, the barriers which 
a protective policy’- has raised 

See for the Middle Ages and contemixorary his- 
Rogers s Histo'i y of Agt icidtw e and Prices 
The Century q/ Inventions Porter P ogress of 
the Nation McCulloch JDictionai y of Commerce , 
C umnug ham Kistoi y oj Commei ce (The mono 
graphs on particular trades aie too numerous 
for insertion [ J E T R ] 

Maori Wars After the transfer of 
the sovereignty of New Zealand to the crovm 
hy the Treaty of Waitangi, 1840, the settlers 
were engaged m constant disputes with the 
natives respectmg land The first Maori 
War took place 1843 — 47, and resulted m the 
definition of houndanes In 1863, in con- 
sequence of the encroachments of the whites, 
war broke out again, and was ended by tbe 
submission of the natives, Aug, 1864 
In 1868 there weie renewed disturbances, 
and a massacre of the settlers at Poverty 
Bay and Mohaka The third wax broke out 
m consequence in July, 1869, and lasted till 
January, 1870, when the natives submitted 
[Australia ] 

Mar, Do^ALI), Eaki. or, the son of 
Christian, sister of Robert Bruce, had passed 
most of his youth m captivity at the English 
court, and was therefore singularly ignorant 
of his native countiy, when in 1332 he was 
elected regent in the place of Randolph 
Soon after his election to this responsible 
office, he was completely beaten at Duplm by 
Edward Baliol 

Mar, Alexander, Earl of, the natural 
son of Alexander of Ross, sui named the 
Wolf of Badenoch, was m his youth a sort of 
Highland robber, in 1392 he defeated the 
Lowlanders, whose lands he was about to 
ravage at (Jasklune, and in 1404, carried off 
the Countess of Mar from her castle of 
Kildrummy , having married her, he became 
Earl of Mar, and in that capacity led the 
royal troops at Harlaw (q v ) In 1431 he 
was defeated at Lochaber by a Highland force 
under Donald Baloch 

Mar, John, Earl of, was a brother of 
Alexander, Duke of Albany’^, and James 
III He IS described as “comehe in all 
his behavLOures,” and as a bold wamor and 
skilful politician His popularity aroused the 
jealousy of Cochrane, the favourite of 
James III , who persuaded the king to give 
orders for his murder 

Mar, John Ersxine, Earl of {d 1572), 
the uncle of Murray, Regent of Scotland, 
was Governor of Sterling Castle, where he 
had the charge of the infant James TI In 
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1571, he repulsed an attack upon Stirling by 
the queens paxtj, and m the same year, 
on ttie death of Lennox, he was elected 
regent, an ofiS.ce which he filled with 
moderation and ability until his death (Oct 
28, 1572) “He was perhaps the only person 
in the kingdom,” says hir Bobertson, “ who 
could have enjoyed the ofiSce of regent with- 
out envy, and have kept it without loss of 
reputation ” 

Mar, John, Earl op {d 1634), son of the 
regent, raade an unsuccessful attempt (1578) 
to obtain possession of the young king 
James YI In 1582, he was one of the 
leadeis of the Buthven Baid (q v ), and had m 
consequence to take refuge m England, where 
he resided for some time at Newcastle in 
company with other “ bamshed lords ” He 
was one of those who attempted to go to the 
rescue of the kmg at the Gowne tragedy 
(q V ) In 1601 he was sent as ambassador to 
Elizabeth, he accompamed James YI to 
England, and became one of his Pnv> 
Councillors and Lord High Treasurer of 
Scotland (161o) 

Mar, John Erskine, 11th Earl of 
{d 1732), entered pubhchfe early in Queen 
Anne’s reign as a Whig, but soon joined the 
Tory party His trimming policy obtamed 
for him the nickname of “Bobbing John” 
He joined the "Whigs m advocating the 
Scotch Union, and in 1706 was Secretary of 
State to the Duke of Queensberxy at the last 
session of the Scotch Parhament In 1710, 
he became Secretary of State and Manager 
for Scotland under the Tory admimstration 
On the accession of George I he was de- 
prived of ofiSce, and at once plunged mto 
Jacobite intrigues The Pretender’s standard 
was raised "by him at Braemar on Sep- 
tember 6th He was at once joined by 
TuUibardine, heir of the Duke of Athole, the 
Gordons and other clans, and was at the head 
of 12,000 badly-armed men A detachment 
under Brigadier Macmtosh was sent to 
surprise Edinburgh, and was ultimately 
defeated at Preston At ShenfiPmuir he en- 
countered the royal troops under Argyle, and 
after an undecided batue Argyle withdrew 
from the field In January, the Pret^pder, 
after long delay, appeared m Scotland But 
his presence infused no energy m the army 
They withdrew from Perth to Montrose, and 
from thence Mar and James Edward stole off 
to France, desertmg their followers He 
continued in favour with the Pretender, and 
succeeded m inducmg him to dismiss Bol- 
ingbroke from his councils [St John] In 
1719, Mar was arrested, bj orders of the 
Enghsh government, at Geneva 

March., The Peerage of (1) E nghp b 
The earldom of March was granted (1328) 
to Roger Mortimer, who, however, was at- 
tainted m 1330 His grandson, Roger, 


was restored to the earldom, and transmitted 
it through three generations Edmund, the 
last of this hne, died childless in 1424 His 
sister Ann was the mother of Richard, Duke 
of York, whose son Edward, afterwards King 
Edward IV , bore the title of Earl of March 
in his father’s lifetime In 1478 the king 
conferred the earldom on his son, the future 
King Edward Y , on^hose accession it be- 
came merged in the xrown (2) Scottish 
In 1619 James I created Esme Stuart, after- 
wards Duke of Lennox, Earl of March , hut 
this creation became extmct at the death of 
his grandson Chailes, third Duke of Rich- 
mond, m 1672 Three years afterwards the 
Lennox titles were granted to Charles Lenuox, 
natural son of Charles II , by whose descen- 
dants they have been since held 

Marcli, Agnes, Countess of, was a 
daughter of Randolph, Earl of Munaj, 
and from her dark complexion was known as 
Black Agnes of Dunbar In 1338, m the 
absence of her husband the Earl of March, 
she gallantl;^ and successfully defended the 
castle of Dunbar agamst an Enghsh force 
under the Earl of Salisbury 

Marchi, Edward Mortimer, Earl or 
(d 1381), son of Roger, second Earl of March, 
married Phihppa, daughter and heiress of 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence In 1380, he was 
made Lieutenant of Ireland, and large 
possessions m that country given to him 

March, Edmund Mortimer, Earl or 
(d 1424), was the heir to the throne on the 
abdication of Richard II , and his claims were 
unsuccessfully advanced by Archbishop Scrope 
and others m 1405, and agam by Cambridge 
in 1415 He, however, submitted to Henry 
and fought *n the French wars He was sub- 
sequently appomted Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and died of the plague m the castle of Trim 
He married Anne, daughter of the Earl of 
Stafford, hut left no issue 

March, Roger Mortimer, Earl of (d 
1398), was the son of Edmund, third Earl of 
March He married Eleanor, daughter of 
Thomas Holand, Earl of Kent, and was de- 
clared heir to the throne by Richard II in 
1386 He was appointed Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, where he was kiUed m a skirmish at 
KenlyrS, in Ossory 

Marches of Wales, The [Wales 
Borders ] 

Margaret,QLEEN(5 1281,^7 1317), second 
wife of Edward I , was the daughter of P hili p 
III of France, and was married to Edward I 
in 1298 Her character is highly praised by 
contemporary writers “ she was good with- 
outen kck,” says Peter Langtoft, and she 
seems to have been a worthy successor to 
Eleanor of Castile After her husband’s 
death she hved in retirement, and devoted 
her time and her wealth to acts of charity 
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Margaret op A^Jou, Queea {b Mar 
24, 1429, d Aug 2o, 1482), wiie ot Hemy 
VI , was the daughter of Rene, Count of 
Guise, afterwards Duke of Lorraine and 
Anjou, and titular King of Naples, Sicilj, 
and Jerusalem It was her relationship to the t 
Flench king, whom her father s sisiei, Maiy ' 
of An] 0 u, hid married, that caused her to * 
be selected bj- Sufiolk and Beaufoit as the 
wife of Henry VI JSer marriage, which | 
took pUce on April 22, 1445, was to be ac- 
companied by the cession of Anjou and Maine | 
to King Rene, and it was hoped to found on 
it a permanent peace The ejueen beciine % | 
violent political paitisan, and strong suppoiter 
of Suffolk and feomeiset, and a bitter enem\ 
to Gloucester (\shose deith has been with 
\ery little e\idence attributed to her) and to [ 
the Duke of York Miigaret’s first child, 
Ldward, wis bom on Oct IS, 1453, during 
the king’s msanitj, and this event placed hei 
in immediate competition with the Duke of 
York for the regency The death ot the 
Duke of Somerset, at the first battle of St 
Albans, deprived her of her most trusted 
counsellor, and forced her still moie into 
the foreground Her pieponderance helped 
to rum the cause of her son and her husband 
From the beginning she represented an un- 
popular policy, and her strong partisanship in 
domestic affairs and her foreign connection, 
increased that unpopulantj She had no 
scruples about intriguing with the natne 
Irish, the Scots, or the French to damage the 
Duke of York, nor did she shrink from making 
Calais the price of French aid When the 
three earls landed in Kent in 1460 she was 
in the north of England, and their victory 
at Noithampton (June, 1460) obliged her to 
take refuge m Scotland She raised in the 
north a new army defeated and slew the 
Duke of York at Wakefield (Dec , 1460), and 
inarched south to heat Warwick at St Albans 
But the battle of Towton (March 28 — 29, 
1461) forced her to fly again to Scotland She 
contrived by French and Scotch help to main- 
tain war on the Border until in 1464 the battles 
of Hedgelev and Hexham put an end to the 
struggle For the next six } ears she lived m 
exile, mamly at Bar, in Lorraine Tn 1470 
Warwick was forced to fly from England, and 
Louis XI brought about a reconciliation he- 
tn een the earl and Margaret, and an interview 
took place at Angers, in which it was agreed 
that Prince Ed'^ard should he restored hv 
Warwick’s arms and man y his daughter But 
the queen and the prince did not land at 
Wev mouth till the day on which the battle 
of Barnet had destroyed all hopes of their 
restoration f April 13, 1471) The pnnee 
was taken and killed at the battle of Tewkes- 
bury (May 4, 1471), and the queen herself 
remained m prison till 1476 Louis XI ran- 
somed her hj the pa;y ment of 60,000 crowns 
of gold, hnt she was obliged to renounce m 
favour of Edward IV all her claims to the 
hist~23* 


English throne, and to cede to JLouis her 
lights in the inheritance of hei father and 
mother (Bar, Lorraine, An^ou, and Provence) 
bhe was handed o^ ei to the othccio of Louis 
on Jan 29, 1476, and «5pent the remainder 
of her hfe in po\ert> and rctiiement 

Stubbs Ccnist Hi^t Gtrlner Paston Letters 
L de la ilaiebe Le Eoi I uie Freer L^Je of 
Margaict of Anjou j-Q H FJ 

Mark System is» the name apphed by 
modem German hi&ton ins to i^ouii svstem 
based on the tenure and cultnation of the 
land in common b} gioups of indiMduals or 
famihes, organised into small self governing 
communities The 1/c?;/, stiicth speaking 
IS the lind held in common hj the tommunitv 
in question The pi iiiiitiv e Ai \ an community , 
which either was, oi supposed itself to be, 
constituted h> the descendants of a common 
ancestoi, is legirded as ha\ing cleared for 
itself a settlement in the dense piimaeval 
forest, sepiiated fiom all othei similar settle 
ments hv a thick border ot w oodl ind, to which 
properl]^ the word mark (^ c , boundary, march) 
belongs Within the limits of the mark was 
raised the priniitne village, wheie each of 
the memheib of the comnmmtj had his home- 
stead and farm building& in sevei iltj Ever} 
owner of such a homestead had a right to the 
usufruct of a poit on ot the land which w is 
the general property of the whole communitv 
This land was roughh divided into three 
portions Firsth , there w is the maik itself, 
the foiest or waste, including the rough natural 
pastures, which w ere nev ei enclosed, and into 
which each of the markmen could turn a fixed 
number of cattle Secondlv, there was the 
meadow 1 ind, whicli w as sometimes enclosed, 
hut sometimes open During the open period 
it was tieated like the waste, hut when the 
grass began to giow in the spring it was 
divided mto the same numboi of allotments as 
there weie households in the village Each 
maikman looked after his own hay, and 
gathered and housed his crop of it foi winter 
use Vrben this was done the fences were 
thiown down again, ard the pasture remained 
in common until the following spimg, when 
a fresh apportionment occ ui red Thii dl j , the 
arable land was divided in much the same 
way as the pasture A sv stem of rotation of 
crops gradually sprang up, and from three to 
six groups of fields \ eie required to allow of 
this In each of these the mirkman would 
have his share All the shares mav originall> 
hive been equal, hut constantly tended to 
become unequal 

The m irk, besides its social and economical 
impoitance, was also the political unit of the 
early state Ever> mark man was a member 
of the markmoot which i egnlated the partition 
of land the rotation of ci ops, the admission 
of new members, and the tiansfeirence of pro- 
perty among the old members In eaily times 
it IS possible that the marks were judicial 
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assemblies as well, but in historical times 
these functions belonged to the larger organi- 
sations into which the marks were combined 
The extent to which the mark system actually 
existed is difficult to define It is safest to 
regard it as a stage in the development of the 
Geiman peoples, and not as the one principle 
to which their whole primitive policy may be 
referred In England, as in German}, the 
tiaces of its existence are still abundant The 
commons, still so numerous, despite a multitude 
of Enclosure Acts the common fields, which 
until veiy recently were allotted from }eai 
to } ear to the commoners of the parish the 
“thiee-fold system of tillage ” the place- 
names enJmg in ^‘ing,” suggesting, as 
it does, the primitive faimlj settlement 
which the mark system mvolved, and the 
importance of the kindred in Anglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence, are among its manv survivals 
But Dr Stubbs has pointed out that the mark 
system by itself will not account for all the 
complex phenomena of primitive English 
society Perhaps this is true of Germany 
as well Neither the vicus, nor the town- 
ship, nor the village community, can be 
directly affiliated to it , hut as im olving the 
two radical prmciples of German antiquity , 
the kmdred and the community of land,* the 
investigation of the mark system has thrown 
new hght on the study of early institutions 
The greatest authority on the mark s^ stem is 
G L von Mauier esp in liis Gesoh/iokte der 
Jfcfaikenreij'aasung in Deutschland See also 
Nasse On the AgricuUwal Commumtu of the 
Middle Ages (Cobden Club) Laveleye Prvmtive 
Property Man e Village Communities and 
Seebohm The English V^lage Community Di 
Stubbs in his Const Hist gives a sucelnc^ sum 
maryof the -system with valuable obseivationsoa 
Its relation to English history [TFT] 

MarlllprQTLgli^ The Parliament or 
(1267), was held for the purpose of restoring 
order and good government aftei the Baions’ 
War It re enacted as a statute of the realm 
the Provisions of 1259 with ver\ few altera- 
tions, the most important being that the ap- 
pointment of the 10} dl ministers, and the 
sheriffs, was now left in the hands of the king 

Karlboroti^li, Sarah, Dlchess op (5 
1660, d 1744), at an early age entered the 
household of the Duchess of York There 
she became the companion and fiiend of the 
Princess Anne, who became passionately at 
tdched to her So mtimate were they 
that they afterwards, as is well known, 
corresponded under the names of Mrs Morley 
and Mrs Freeman In 1678 Sarah Jennings 
married Colonel John Churchill afterwards 
Duke of Marlborough Owing to the influence 
of the Churchills, Anne deserted her father, and 
jomed the part} of the Prmce of Orange In 
1692, on her husband s disgrace, Arme refused 
to dismiss Lad} Marlborough from her em- 
ployment The result was a quarrel between 
the queen and the princess, and the latter set 
up an opposition court at Berkeley House 


On the accession of Queen Anne, she received 
the rangership of Windsor Park and the 
offices of Groom of the Stole and Mistress of 
the Eobes The duchess soon pioved herself 
a violent Whig, having been converted to 
these principles by the Dowager Lady Sun- 
deiland Hence she often had disputes with 
hei mistress, in which Mailhorough was not 
unfrequently involved In 1703 ^he lost her 
only son Her violent temper had already caused 
the friendship of the queen to cool towaids 
her She gradually found herself supplanted 
in the ro} al favour hj Mis Abigail Hill, a pooi 
relation of ber own, whom she had intioduced 
into the household She found that Harle} 
was employing this lad} as an instrument 
whereby to undermine the administration ot 
her husband and Godolphin In 1708 Mail 
borough thieatened to resign, and the duchess 
implored Anne to confer her places on hei 
daughters A temporary reconcihation took 
place on the death of the queen s husband 
but on tbe departuie of the duke for the Conti- 
nent the friendship cooled again It w as in thi s 
}ear that she is said to have spilled the myth- 
ical glass of water on Mrs Masham’s gown, 
which, according to Voltaire, “changed the 
face of all Europe ** She seveial times forced 
herself into the queen’s presence In April, 
1710, she saw Anne for the last time Early 
in 1711 Anne demanded her key of office, noi 
were the personal entreaties of the duke of 
an} avail The duchess promptly began to 
limpoon the queen and the Tory ministr} 
She also sent in a claim for the pa} ment ot 
sums she would have received had she ac- 
cepted the queen’s offer of an additional pen- 
sion as Keeper of the Priv} Purse In 1712 
she joined the duke on the Continent She 
pra} ed him not to accept employment undei 
the Hanoverian 'tegime In 1720 she was 
accused by Sunderland of hav mg furnished 
money to the Pretender, but she disproved 
the charge m a series of letters to the king 
On the death of Marlborough (1722), the Duke 
of Somerset and Lord Coningsb} weie smitten 
b} her mature charms, hut both were i ejected 
Her last }ears were occupied in drawing up 
the celebrated T indication of her husband’s 
character and her own Of the numerous 
sketches of her character the most famous is 
that of Pope in the on JfoMrrn, wheie 

she is satirised under the name of “ Atossa ” 
[Marlborough , Anne ] 




of Ducliesh of Ma'ii^orov.qh Mis Tliotrisou 
Memoirs of the Duche*>s ot Mai Ihoi ough Pi wate 
C^espondence of the Duche<^ f Marlboiouqh 
(1838) Coxe Mavlhorouffi W yon JJeiqu of Qaieen 
Anne Stanhope Eeign of Queen Anne Macaulay 
Uist of Eng 


Marlborougli, John Churchill, Dlrl 
OP {b 1650, d 1722) was the eldest son of 
Sir Winston Churchill He became a page of 
the Duke of York In the year 1672 he 
fought under the Duke of Monmouth, and 
with the French against Holland He greatly 
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distinguished himself at the siege of Maes- 
tncht, and subsequently went thiough several 
campaigns under Turenne In 1678 he 
married Sarah Jennings, and shortly after- 
wards became colonel in the Lite Guards 
On the accession of James he was raised to 
the peeiage In 168o his skill repaired the 
mistakes of the commander-in-chief, Lord 
Fe^ersbim, and crushed Slonmouth’s rebellion 
at Sedgemoor He opened communications 
with Willnm of Orange in 1687 On the 
arrival of William in England, Churchill 
deseited James at Warminster, leading be- 
hind him a pohte letter of regiet In the 
discussion on the disposal of the ciown, 
Churchill voted for a reg ency but, finding that 
his friends were in a minorit;y, he absented 
himself from the House On the accession of 
William and Mary, he was sworn of the Pri\ y 
Council, made Lord of the Bedchamber, and 
cieated Earl of Marlborough In 1689, on 
the outbreak of war with France, he com- 
manded the English brigade undei the Prince 
of Waldeck, and defeated the French at 
Walcourt On the depaiture of William for 
Ireland, he was appointed one of Queen 
Mary’s Council of Nme When William re 
turned to England, he landed m the south of 
Ireland, and in jfive weeks took Cork and 
Kinsaie (1690) He began in this 3 ear 
to correspond with James His professions 
of repentoce were rewarded by a written 
pardon On William’s departure for the 
Continent, Marlborough accompanied him 
The Jacobites expected him to deseit at the 
head of his tioops It appears that his plot 
was to work on the dishke entertainea bj the 
English towards the Hutch, in order to induce 
Parliament to petition the king to discharge 
aU foreign forces He then hoped to get 
the English arm;^ to furthei his mows Ihe 
Princess Anne was persuaded to write re- 
pentant letteis to her father But Marl- 
borough was hated and mistrusted bj the 
Jacobites, who thought that he would declare, 
not for James, but for the Pnnce'«s Anne 
They disclosed the scheme to Portland 
William depriied Marlborough of all his 
offices (1692) As the real state of the case 
was unknown, his fate excited general 
sympathy In tbis year he was sent to the 
Towei on account of false accusation gi\en 
to government against him by an informer 
called Young, but was soon released He 
passed into opposition, exciting the aiistocracy 
against the Hutch , and ^’lgorously suppoitcd 
the Place Bill In 1694 he betrayed to the 
Jacobites an intended expedition against Brest 
commanded by Talmash So thoioughly 
vas he now mistrusted, that William re- 
fused to entrust the regency to Anne on his 
departure for the Continent The death of 
Mary (1694) was followed by a reerimindtion 
between William and Pnneess Anne Marl- 
borough’s designs were now changed and he 
was content to wait till the death of W*.Uiam 


for his own aggrandisement He became 
governor to the Huke of Gloucester In 
1696 he was implicated in Sir Tohn Fenwick s 
confestoion, hut William ignored the accusa- 
tion He took a neutral pait in the debates 
on the Resumption Bill, and declared against 
the reduction of the aim^ In 1701, when 
the War of the Spanish Succession was im- 
minent, he was sent to Holland as commander- 
in chief , and negotiations for the grand 
lUiance were entiusted to him Willi im, on 
his deathbed, recommended him to Anne as 
the fittest general to cairj on his projects On 
the accession ot Anne, he assumed a position 
quite unique ‘He was at once geneial, 
diplomatist, and ministri ” He otcupicd 
the same position which William III had 
held as the leader of the Euiopean opposi- 
tion to Louis XIV His ^olce was foi 
wai, and it was chiefl) bj his influence that 
the wish of the Torj partj, that England 
should mereh act as an auxiliars , was over- 
come War was declared in Maich, 1702, and 
Marlborough was made commander-m-thief of 
the Engli‘?h and Hutch forces A sketch of 
Marlborough’s military operations is given 
elsewhere [Spanish Succession, Wah op] 
On his return from his first campaign he be- 
came Marquis of Blandford and Huke of Mhrl- 
boiough At home his design to relj on a 
mixed go\ emment had not been carried out 
but an almost entuely Tory ministry was 
foimed, of which his fnend Godolphin was 
chief But the dismissal of Rochester (1703) 
was followed bj that of the exticme Tones 
in 1704, and a moderate section of that part;) 
were placed in office Aftei the campaian of 
1705, Mailboiough xi^ited ^lenna, Berlin, 
and Hano\er, wheie he leconeilcd the differ- 
ences between the English and Hanoverian 
courts In 1706 he with difficulty persuaded 
his fiiendHemsius, Pensionary ot Holland, to 
reject the French teims of peace In 1707 he 
■visited the camp of Charles XII of Sweden, 
and dissuaded that monarch fiom joining 
the French aUiance, whereby’' the cause of 
the alhes would probably have been ruined 
Meanwhile, at home Mailboiough’s affairs 
w ere not pi ogressmg f av ouz ablyr The nation 
was getting weary of the war, and the duke’s 
Tory followers would not support his policy 
He determined to complete his idea of a com- 
po«!ite ministry by admitting a section of the 
WTiigs to office But the plan was doomed to 
f iilure Hailey, seeing the weakness of the 
coahtion, began to intngue against it through 
the queen s new fav ourite, Mrs Masham, by 
arousmg in Anne a dread of the suh\ ersion of 
Church interebts The Whig party de- 
termined to make their powei felt, and joined 
the High Tories in an attack on the duke s 
foreign policy Marlborough and Godolphin 
were therefore, obliged to dismiss Hailey and 
his followers, and admit the Whigs to office 
(1708) Marlborough has been accused of 
wnshing to continue the war from purely selfi'^h 
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motives He tv as sent as plenipotentiary to 
the Hague, and seemed to ha\ e strongl;^ but 
inefiectually urged upon his colleagues to ac- 
cept the teiais offeied by the French in 1709 
He made two despeiate ittempts to obtain a 
position independent of home polities He 
demanded from the Archduke Chailes the 
o&ce of Governor of the Low Countiies, woith 
about £60,000 a year, and he demanded from 
Anne the post of Captam-Gcneial foi life 
Both requests weie lefused In England the 
violent temper of the duche&s had alien ited 
the good- will of Queen Anne On the fall of 
the Whigs (1710) Mailboiough at once made 
overtures to the Tones He seems to have 
done his best to further the negotiations of 
Ueitriij denbeig But the fall of the ducheSb 
already foreshadowed his own Harley se- 
cretly pushed on negotiations for peace When 
the duke returned tromthe campaign of 1710, 
he entered into communication with his old 
friends the Whigs, who had joined a section 
of the Tones undei Hottmgham Hailey and 
St John detei mined to rum Harlborough 
He was accused of haTung received large sums 
of money, amounting to £63,000 on the con- 
tacts for supplying the army vithbiead, and 
also of haMng received pei cent on all 
subsidies lor foreign troops, amounting to 
£177,000 Marlborough’s defence was that 
the biead money had been habituallj receiTed 
by eTer> commandei-in-chief and was em- 
I)lo} ed as secret-seivice money , and that the 
percentage on the subsidies was a fiee gift 
from the allies He was, howe\er, deprued 
of aU his oflices on Dec 31 On the death of 
his friend Godolphin (1711), Mailboiough re- 
turned to the Continent, and resided first at 
Erankf oi*t, then at Antwerp He corresponded 
frequently with the Hanoverian cou^, for 
which he’^msplayed great zeal, advjsmg the 
Elector to go o\er to England with a body of 
troops At the same time he continued the 
intrigues with the Jacobite court that he had 
begun befoie his fall On the dismissal of 
Oxfoid [Harley], he resolved to return to 
England, perhaps at the mstigation of that 
pohtician, perhaps hoping to pla> a part m 
the crisis that was at hand He armed m 
England on the da> of Anne’s death Much 
to his disgust, he was omitted fr<3^ tjie list of 
lords justices who were to acr ujnlil sthe 
accession of George Later on m the year, 
he was reappointed commander-m -chief, 
but his power was gone, and he was dis 
trusted by the king We find him sending 
money to the Pretender just before the in- 
vasion of 1715 Next ^ear an attack ot 
paralysis greatly impaired his faculties He 
lived in retirement and partial insamty at 
Blenheim until his death “He was,” says 
Ranke, ‘ a true child of the j ears of the Re- 
storation of their social tiaining and lax 
morality, their restless activity in Cl urch and 
State, in which each individual hoped to turn 
his natural gifts to account free from the 


trammels o± any thought of consequences, and 
to attain e\ eiythmg which in the e'^ es of men 
seems desirable His father’s motto had 
been ‘ faithful, but unfortunate ’ He, on the 
central), had the favour of fortune m all he 
undei took he belonged to those men whose 
spi cial property it is, men suppose, to be fortu- 
nate but of his fideht) to his sov ei eign he him- 
self could not have boasted The organisation 
of the English army after the Revolution was 
m the mam his work In conducting 

public afiairs, Mailboiough by no means lost 
sight of his own mteiests His cupidity 
ma) ha\e had in it an element of ambition 
that the family which he was to found might 
take an equal place with all that was wealthy 
ard aristocratic in England , but ovei the 
biillianc) of his success and fame it cast a 
shade which made the contiast all the more 
painful ” 

Cose Marlborough Mailbotough Bfspatches 
Buinet of Sis Own Time Macaulay Hist 
of Eng Stanhope on and Burton s Histones 
of Queen Annes reign Arneth Prinz Eugen 
VO bavoyen Martin Sist de F'iani.e Eaiike 
Stsb of Eng [S J L ] 

Marq^uis was m eaily times used to 
denote the Maichers or lords of the borders 
It was first used in its later sense as a title of 
nobiht) m England!)) Richard II ,whocieated 
De Vere, Mai quis of Dubhn The et)’moiogy of 
the woid was entirely forgotten, and it was 
simpl) used as a title of honour, superior to 
that of earl, and inf erioi to that of duke It 
has always been sparmgl) given in England 

Mar2n.age Laws Li the Middle Ages 
the mariiage fines exacted by the kmg and 
other lords from wards, and the widows of 
their tenants, formed one of the most oppres- 
sive of feudal incidents This is shown from 
the fact that though a lord could bestow 
his female — and, by the time of Henry 
III , his male — ward in mamage, t et the 
long’s licence was necessar) , and that 
the abuse of giving widows m marriage 
agamst iheir will had to be guaided against 
m Heni) I ’s Charter of Liberties and in 
Magna Ohaita The civil disabilities of 
marriage were for the most part incorporated 
into the common law from the canonical law, 
the prohibited degrees being regulated by 
32 Hen VIII, c 88, and 2 & 3 Ed VI, 
c 23 Gradually the law drifted into an 
uncertain state The number of forms which 
constituted a pre-contract multiplied, so that 
subsequent marriages were liable to be 
suddenl) dissolved, and the consent of 
parents and guardians was evaded h\ the 
aid of Fleet parsons The Act commonlv 
called Lord Hardwicke’s Act (1703) provided 
theiefore that marriages must be performed 
m tne parish church (those of Jews and 
Quakers alone being excepted) after the puK 
lication of binns, or b) special licence granted 
b) the archbishop An^ olerg) man breaking 
these restrictions was liable to transportation 
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for seven years Fuithei regulations for 
marriages within the Church of England 
were piovided by the Act of 4 Geo IV , c 76 
The hardships inflicted upon Dissenteis 
under these Acts occupied ±oi some time the 
attention both of Loid John Eu'^sell and 
of Sir Eobert Peel In 1836 the latter 
carried the Dissenteis’ Marriage Bill, b} ’which 
marriage bj notice to the Eegistrar ot a 
district vas legalised, as well as the publica 
tion of barms or hcence, and maiiiages ol 
Dissenteis might be solemnised in their own 
chapels , or, it thej preferred it, the) might 
enter mto a cimI contract befoie the bupeiin 
tendent-Eegistrar In the previous )ear all 
marriages thereafter celebrated between 
persons wnthin the prohibited degiees weie 
made absolutely \oid instead of being \alid 
until annuEed b) sentence of the eccle- 
siastical court The marriages of members 
of the royal family are regulated b's the Eo-v al 
Marriage Act of 1772 (amended bj the 
Act 3 & 4 Vict , c 32), by which the consent 
of the sovereign is required foi the marnage 
of the heir to the throne In Scotland the law 
IS considerabl) more lax with regaid to the 
recogmtion of irregular marriages, and in othei 
lespects the law remains in the state m which 
it was in England before Lord Hardwuche s 
Act In Ireland cruel and unnecessary re 
stnctions wore imposed undei the penal laws 
on the mairiages between Protestants and 
Catholics These, however, have since been 
repealed, and m 1814 the law relating to 
mamages in Ireland was practically assimi 
Uted to that existing in England and 
Wales 

Phillimore Pcchst istical law vol i 
Hist of Eng vol u , ch xiv Stanhope Hist oj 
Eng vol iv ch xxxi 26 Geo II c 23 4 Geo 
IV c 76 5 & 6 Will IV c 54 6 S. 7 Will 
IV c 85 7&.8Vict c 81 [L C S ] 

Marshal, The, was one of the ^leat 
offices of the household of the Noiman and 
Plantagenet kings, holding equal or slighth 
inferior rank to the Constable and the Chan- 
cellor His special function was that of 
Master of the Horse, but he came to be 
ilso charged wnth a superintendence O’^er 
the practice of chivalry and the laws ot 
honour The Marshal, togethei with the 
Constable, was the judge of the couit of 
honour The office of Lirl Maishil was 
made hereditary m the famil) of the Eails of 
Pembioke at the close of the twelfth centurj 
It passed by female descent to the Bigods, 
Earls of Norfolk, and was held bj the 
Mowbray s, the Howards, and the Arundels It 
was made perpetual in the descendants of 
Henry Howard, Earl of Norwich, and has 
since continued in his descendants, the Dukes 
of Norfolk The E irl Marshal is stiU head of 
the Heralds’ College and appoints officers of 
arms In Scotland the office of Marischal 
became hereditarj mthe fourteenth centuiy, 
in the family of the Earls of Keith The 


Maiischal was made an carl in 1458 The 
digmty came to an end in 1716, when 
George the tenth earl, was attainted foi his 
share in the Jacobite rising 

Marshal, Eichxkd {d 1234), was the son 
of the great ViEiam Marshal Eiii of 
Pemhioke He succeeded to the eaildom 
on his hi other’s death in 1231, and soon cann 
toiwaad as the champion of the Engh&k 
igainst Peter des Eochea and the foreigi^ 
courtieis For this he was declared a tiaitoi 
and the king marched agiinst him The earl 
allied himselt with the Welsh, and defeated 
the loyal tioops Des Eoches now had re 
course to treacheiy, and havmg induced h m 
to go er to Ireland to defend his pos'*cssions 
took caie that he should he betrayed He 
feE mortally wounded at Kildare, having 
been drawn into a battle by the agents of Des 
Eoches Mr Pearson calls him ‘ the flist 
gentleman of his day, with as much le lining 
IS a kmght needed, and with aE his f ither s 
loyalty of nature” 

Marshal, or Mareschal, William, 
Eahl of Pejibroke [d 1219), hrst apixais 
as one of the judges in Eichord I S time, 
and one of the eouncE aiipomted to id\ib< 
the justiciars dming the kmg’b absence 
fiom England He upheld Jolin s cl um tck 
the throne, and dming that king’s stiugglc 
with the b lions was one of hib chut bup 
poiters Bv his marriage with the daughter 
of Stiongbow he became Earl of Pern 
hioke, and iecci\ed besides many xaluabh 
grants from the kmg On the dc ith of 
John, he was at once appointed regent, and 
by his w isdom and ability secured the throne 
to the y oung 1 mg Henry III He defeated 
1 ouis, of France, and compelled him to quit 
Engl ind, and confirmed the Great Charter 

Marston Moor, Ihf Battle of (July 2 
1 644), w as fought duimg the Great EeheEion 
koxk was laid siege to on May 20, 1644, by 
the Scotch aimy under the Earl of Le\en, 
ind the Toikshue army under the command 
of the Fairfaxes They were jomed on 
Tune 2 by the army of the Eastern A^'&ocia- 
tion ^nder the Earl of Jlanchester On July 
1 thek co?i^bmed ainues raised the siege at 
the 6f the appioach of Prince Eupert, 
who by skilful manauynng contrned to 
enter the cit% without a battle Agunst 
the ad%'ice of the Marquis of Newcistle he 
determined to offer battle, and pursued the 
Parliamentary aimy for that purpose The 
allied army, numbering m aE about la,000 
foot and 9,000 horse, was posted between 
the V illages of Long Marston and Tockwith 
The Eoyahsts, ibout 22,000 strong, weie 
ranged on Marston Moor itseif The battle 
began about se'cen in the evening with a 
general attack on the part of the allies On 
the left Cromwell and David Leslie louted 
Pnnee Eupert’s horse, and, aided by the Earl 
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ot M uichesster’s foot, put to flight a portion of 
the Eo\ alist intantry Meanwhile the whole 
right wing was utterly deteated, with the 
exception of Faiifax’s own legiment, which 
succeeded in joining Manchester’s horse on 
the left A desperate struggle now took place 
in the (entie The Scotch infantrj were 
attacked in fiont by Newcastle’s foot, in the 
flank by Goring’s \ictorious ca\alr\, and at 
the third charge the regiments of the reser\e 
broke and fled But the greater part main- 
tained their ground, and their lesistance 
gave time for Manchester’s foot, and the 
cavalry of the left wing under Cromwell 
and 33avid Leslie, to come to their help 
This decided the dav Goring’s horse were 
driven fiom the held, the Eovalist foot 
scattered, and Newcastle s own regiment of 
whxte-coats, which made the most desperate 
resistance cut to pieces The pursuit was 
continued by moonlight to within three miles 
of York The losses on both sides were 
hea^y The killed alone numbeied 4,150 of 
whom 3,000 weie Eoyalists The whole of 
the artilleij and baggage of the conqueied 
army wis captured, with 100 colouis and 
10,000 arms 

baniord, Stifdies and Ulust-rations of the Gieaf 
Eehelhon Markham Lffe of FiWi fax Baillie s 
Letters HoZks Memo 'is Cromwells Letteis Six 
Thomas Pairfax s Short Memorial Eushwortli s 
Collections Clarendon Hist of the Eehelhon Sir 
Heniy Shngshy s Hiai y [0 H F ] 

Martin Mar -Prelate, Works or, 
weie certain publications by \aiious authors 
containing attacks on the bishops and Queen 
Ehzabeth They were supposed to be the 
composition ot J ohn Penry, who was executed 
in 1593, but were in reality the woik ot more 
hands thaa one, and consisted of “ the most 
coarse, scurrilous, and indecent pasquinades^” 
agamst the episcopal system Thej hid a 
aery injurious eifect, and were the means of 
biinging on the control ersv between Thomas 
Cartwright and Aichbishop Whitgift 

Burnet Mist of the Reformation 

Mary, Qcefn {b Feb 18, lol6, s July 
19, 1553, d Nov 17, lo^b), was the daughter 
of Henry YIII and Cathenne of Aragon 
Several marriage alh inces w ere arrangjed for 
her m childhood In 1518 a treaty was c6n 
(luded for her maniage with the Dauphm 
Fiancis, and when this was broken off it was 
arranged that sjp should marry Charles V 
(1522), and the project of mairjmg her to 
Francis I of h ranee was also discuss^ (lo27) 
She was carefully educated, and w^ an ao 
comphshed and precocious child On the 
rise of Anne Boleyn the young princess was 
tieated with great harshness By an Act of 
1534 she was declared illegitimate, and she 
was refused permission to see her mother 
She was compelled to suliscnbe a document 
in which she declared her own illegitimacy, 
and the mvahdity of her mother’s marriage 


She was agam declared illegitimate in loo6, 
but by an Act of la44 (35 Hen VIII , c i ) 
the succession was secured on her In the 
reign of Edward VI she refused to obey the 
Act of Uniformity but the Council, though 
they threatened hei, were afiaid to proceed 
to violent measures with her because of her 
popularity with the people and though she 
felt in such danger that she attempted to 
escape to the Continent, she was never- 
theless able to resist all the attempts of 
the Council to compel her to accept the New 
Service Book (lool) On the death of Ed- 
waid she laid claim to the crown (July 9, 
loo3) Lady Jane Grey was proclaimed 
queen in London on the following day But 
she was absolutely destitute of support , and 
Mary, ad\ancing from the eastern counties, 
was joined by consideiable numbers of the 
gentry and nobles and found heiself at the 
head of a laige body of followers The 
Duke of Northumberland’s forces melted 
away , and he proclaimed Mary at Cambridge 
(July 20) On August 3 she enteiod London, 
and her reign began She was a firm and 
smeere Loman Catholic, and to her uncle, 
Chaiies Y ot Spain, she looked for assistance 
and suppoit Her flist act was to liberate 
the Catholic bishops impiisoned duiing her 
brother’s leign, and to prohibit preaching 
without a Ilf ence while some of the proim 
nent Reformers, Hooper, Cranmer, an(^ 
L itimei weie impnsoned She was declared 
legitimate by Act of Parliament, and crowned 
by Gardmei, Bishop of "Winchester (Oct, 
15o3) In Tan , 1554, much to the disap- 
pomtment of her subjects, she concluded a 
marriage tieaty with Philip of Spain, son of 
Chailes Y Henceforward hei reign, which 
had opened well, was unhappy and disastrous 
The insurrection of Wyatt in Kent followed, 
and though this was put down without much 
difiiculty, it led to the execution of Lady 
Jane Grey (Feb 12, 1554), who had beentiicd 
and found guilty m the previous Noi emhci 
together with her husband and father In 
J uly the marriage took place Cardinal Polo 
came to England, and the Catholic reaction 
was pushed on All statutes against the Pope 
since the twentieth year of Henry VIII were 
lepealed, though the monastic lands were not 
resumed Ihe following year the persecuting 
statutes of Henry IV and Y were leaiied, 
ind under them Hooper, and many other 
eminent Eefoimers, were burnt Under the 
mvestigation of Pole and the Spamsh couit 
the peisecution contmued during 1556, and 
Cranmer, with Latimer, Ridley, and a large 
numhei of clergy men and others were put to 
death as heietics In the midst of the gloom 
and distress caused by this persecution, 
Phihp persuaded Marv to declare war agamst 
the French The Spaniards and English won 
a brilliant victory at St Quentin (1557) , but 
the campaign was disastrous to England, 
smee it resulted m the cajiture of Calais by 
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the Duke ot Guise (Jan , 1558) The queen, 
who had long "been sinking under the pei 
jilexity and strain of public affairs, and the 
tailure of her measuics, never recovered from 
this last blow She died a few months aitei 
it (Noi , 1 o 98) Mary’s character has been 
indehbly stained in popular opinion by the 
sangumaiy persecution of her reign Yet it is 
probable that the full extent of the martj idom 
V as hardly known to her, foi during a great 
pait of the time she was in a state of depres- 
sion and inaction owing to mental and bodil} 
ill-health She seems to have boen b} no 
means harsh or cruel in her disposition and 
t onscientiously anxious foi the welfare of her 
c ountry, as well as for the good of the Church 
to which she was devotedly attached The 
unfortunate Spamsh marriage was responsible 
for the w orst e\ ils of her reign 

Foxe Act and Monuments Burnet 3ist of the 
JR formation Broude Hist of Eng Lingard 
Hist of Eng Tytler Edwat d VI and Mai y 
Calendai s 0/ State Papers Hoailles Ambassadcs 
en Anqleten e Chi onicle of Queen Jane and Queen 
Mai y (Camden Soc ) [S J L ] 

Mary II , (b 1662, 5 1688, d 

1694), wife of William III , was the daughter 
of the Duke of York, afterwards James II , and 
Anne Hyde By the command of Charles II , 
she was educated in the Protestant religion 
At the age of fifteen she was betrothed to 
William of Oiange, and marned to him 1677 
In 1687 they sent a ^oint expression of thoir 
opinion to James, condemnatory of the Declara- 
tion of Indulgence Maiy approx ed of Wilham’s 
expedition to England She probably never 
cued for her father, who had established a 
sy stem of espionage at the Hague, and had re 
fused her pecuniary assistance In company 
with the rest of the world, she beheved the 
Prince of Wales to be supposititious A Urge 
section of Enghsh statesmen determined, on 
the ight of James II , to proclaim her as 
queen She might, they thought, make her 
husband Prime Minister, or even gi\e him 
the title of king The leader of the party was 
Danby, while Halifax was the chief supporter 
of William’s interests At length, in Eebruary, 
1689, Burnet (qv) thought it right to de 
dare her views, that she would surrender her 
power, with the consent of Parliament, into 
the hands of her husband At the same time 
she wrote an earnest letter to the same e^ect 
to Danby She arrived that month in Lon- 
don Before hei arrival the dispute had been 
settled The crown was tendered to William 
ind Mary jomtly, and accepted by them 
They weie proclaimed in London on Feb 14, 
1689 Mary immediately, from her amiable 
quahties, gained deserved popularity The 
court, owing to William’s infirmities, was re 
moved from Whitehall to Hampton Court, 
ind from thence to Kensington House On 
April 11, 1689, she was crowned with her 
husband In the same month they received 
the crown of bcotland During William’s 
campaign in Ii eland, Maiy, aided by the 


steady friendship of Burnet, acted with ad- 
mirable decision Clarendon, hei uncle and 
several other suspected Jacobites, weie lodged 
m the Tower On receiving the news of the 
battle of the Boyme, she wrote to Wilham, 
imploring that no harm should happen to 
her lather In 1692 the treachery ot Marl 
borough was discoveied, and he was dismissed 
from his employ ments, much to the anger of 
the Pimcess Anne Ihe quarrel between the 
two sisters was final The guaid of honour 
previously allotted to the pimeess was taken 
away, the kmg and queen went to unjustifi- 
able lengths in their lesentment But Mai> 
soon regained her lost populaiity Once moic 
"W illiam left England, and the French ficet 
was known to be about to escoit a French m 
vadmgarmy across the Channel The Enghsh 
na\y was understood to be disaftected Tne 
queen sent a despatch, written by Nottmg 
ham, m which she refused to belic\e the le 
ports m circulation, and placed her entire 
confidence in her na\al officers All disajffec 
tion was checked at once, and the battle of 
La Hogue (1602) resulted in a glorious victory 
o\ er the enemy By the queen’s order, those 

wounded in the engagement weie reheved at 
the public charge In 1694 she sickened of 
the smallpox, and it was evident that her end 
was near WiUiam remained day and mght 
at her bedside Before she died she recei\ ed 
a letter of reconciliation from the Princess 
Anne Her death, to which she submitted 
with noble resignation, took place on Dec 28 
Burnet Miit of his Oun Tme Echard Hisf 
of the Revoluti n Cose Mailhotouqh Mail 
ooiough Despatches Liittrell JRlatwn of State 
Affairs 'Vfacanlay Hist of Enj Banke Hast 
<ff Eng 

Mary Q,peex op Scots {b Dec 7, 1542, 
s Dec 14, lo42, d Feb 8, 1587), was the 
daughter of James V and Mary of Guise, 
ind was born at Linlithgow, a week only 
before her father’s death In 1 343 a treaty 
with England arranged for a mamage be- 
tween the young prmcess and Pnnee Edward 
of England In Aug , lo48, Mary was 
taken to France for greater security, a 
mamage hemg arranged between her and the 
Daupbin This mamage took place on April 
24, Jo58, the Daupbin receding the title of 
King of boots from the Scottish Com- 
missioners The followmg y ear, on the death 
of Henry’' II , Mary became Queen of France 
(as the granddaughter of Margaret, sister of 
Henry VIII ), being also declared Queen of 
Englaiad by the French and Spanish courts 
In Dec , 1560, her husband, Francis II , died, 
an event which seems to haie oaus^ the 
young queen deep giief, and the following 
year (Aug, lo61) she returned tp Scotland 
Here her devotion to the Bomish Church a^t 
once brought her mto collision wuth Knpx 
and the Reformers But the lavish splendour 
of Mary’s court, her beauty, and her accom- 
plished wit, soon rendered her exceedingly 
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popular amongst her people The first years 
of her rule m Scotland were taken up with 
overcommg the di&afiection of the Cathohc 
lords oi the noith, finding a modus m‘i>end% 
with the Eefoimeis, and discussing %aiious 
projects for the queen’s mairiage, in all which 
transactions Maij’s adroitness and courage 
were conspicuous In lo63 a maniage with 
Don Carlos, son of Phihp II , was proposed 
hy the Guises, and in lob4 fruitless negotii- 
tions took place for her mariiage with 
Elizabeth’s favourite, Eobert Dudlej In 
July, 156o, ho\ve\er, she mairied Henry 
Darnle}- (q v ), to the great disgust of most of 
her friends A foice quickly collected hj the 
discontented lordts was scattered at the ap- 
proach of MaT> and her husband at the head 
of the loyal aim;^, the confederates taking 
refuge at the couit of Ehzabeth, who, m 
consideration of their efforts to restore Pio- 
testantism m Scotland aided them with 
mone;^ Meanwhile the \icg and folly of hei 
husband rendeied it impossible for Mary’s 
domestic life to be a happj one The murdei 
of her favourite, 1 izzio (Mar 9, lo66j, in 
her presence at Darnley’s mstigation, is onl> 
one of the manj insults she endured at his 
hands This muider was, however, followed 
hj a feigned reconcihation, the queen escaping 
from the Confederate Lords m her husband s 
company to Dunbar Castle Here a foice 
raised for her protection by Botbwell caused 
her enemies to fall back After the bnth of 
her son (afterwaids James VI ) on Jul;y 19, 
I06O, Mar\ became reconciled to man> of the 
rebelhous lords, reserving all her lesentment 
foi her husband to whose murder at Kirk oi 
Field she was almost certainly pnij Aftei 
the acquittal of BothweE loi the muidei, 
Marj was earned off hy him to Dunbar 
Castle, and on his obtaming a divoice from 
his wife, Lady Jane Gordon, marned him 
(Ma\ 15, I067) She was not, howeier, 
destined to remam undisturbed for long 
A month later a combination of discon- 
tented lords against Bothv eE and the queen 
led to his flight and to her surrender to 
Kirkcaldy of Grange at Carbeix} HiE (June 

1567) Insulted at Edinburgh by the people, 
she was reinO’\ ed to Lochle^ en Castle, where, 
on Juh 23, lo67, she was forced to sign a 
deed of abdication and to appoint Murray 
legcnt of the kingdom during the minority of 
her SOB Queen Elizabeth’s interference on 
her behalf wis no avail, hut by degrees 
the remnants oi her party coEeoted, and on 
her escape in Ma'v, 1568, she found herself 
under the protection of the Hamiltons and 
other nobles, and at the head of 6,000 men 
Her abdication was at once revoked, and aid 
sought from England and France, but her 
triumph was of short duration for on the 
defeat of her army at Langside (Mav 13, 

1568) , she was compelled to take refuge m 
England, wheie she hoped to find a friend m 
Elizabeth Having landed at Workington, 


in Cumberland, she was escorted to Carhslo, 
and thence to Bolton Castle Elizabeth, 
however, refused to grant hei a personal 
interview, and also refused to allow hei to 
return to Scotland, alleging the danger to 
which she would be exposed as the excuse for 
detaining her In Sept , 1568, a commission 
sat at Yoik to settle the diffeiences between 
Marj and her subjects, to consider the 
charges brought again&t her, to pronounce 
on the authenticity of the Casket Letters 
(q V ), and to pro\ide for the abandonment on 
the part of the Scottish queen of all claim to 
the English crown ‘ during the lile of Queen 
Elizabeth or her descendants ” Ihis com 
mission was afterwaids iemo\ed to London, 
where, on No\ 26, the charge of murder was 
loimally hi ought against the Queen of Scots 
Mary, in spite of Elizabeth s lequest that she 
would answer the chaiges against her and 
** clear hci good name,’ lefused to allow her 
commissioners to answer the accusations 
On Jan 10, 1569, judgment was given to the 
effect that Muriay had not been pio\ed guiltv 
of dislo'^ alty, neither had there been anything 
pi educed 01 shown against Maiy, “wheieby 
ihe Queen of England should conceive 01 
take any evil opinion of the queen her good 
sister, lor anything \et seen” Elizabeth 
still kept posse-bsion oi her n\al Plots 
against the English queen, pioposed rebel 
lions, and the papal hull which excommuni- 
cated Elizabeth foEowed, and it is certain 
that England was m considerable danger from 
France Spain, and Eome In 1570 Mary, 
having been remo\ed to Tutbuiy and Chats 
worth, was imijrisoned m Sheffield Castle, till 
158o, when she was taken back to Tutbury 
and thence to Chaitley Detected by the 
espionage of Walsingbam in the concoction oi 
Labington’s plot against the queen’s life (Sept , 
1586), she was sent to Fotheringay Castle, in 
Nottinghamshire, tried, and found guilty (Oct 
25, lo87) She was sentenced to death and 
beheadedat Fotheiingay (Feb 8, 1587) Con 
cernmg hei chaiacter the most di\eigent 
views have been taken Ihese can hardly be 
discussed here nor is the evidence such as to 
make any decisi\e verdict possible 

Andersoii Collect telahvg to Maty Queen oj 
Scotland (1717) Butleiqh State Ba'pets Keith 
jBfi‘?t of Ajjavtiiin Scotland /lom Rejotmation to 
1568 (bpottiswoocle Soc ) Ho aek Life of Mat y 
Q^een of Scots Lahanoft Mem de Mat lo huati: 
Oauthier Mane Stuatt Migmt Maue Sfuart 
Stneklaud Queens of Scotland JHiirtou of 
Scotland Pioiide Hist of Eng 8cliieni 
Bothwell Mr Swinburne s article m Bneu 
cloi cedia Bt itannica (Qth ed ) 

Mary of Modena, Qchen, wife oi 
James II (J I608, d 1718), was the 
daughter of AEonso, Duke of Modena, 
and was married to James m 1673 She was 
unpopular in England owing to her rehgion 
By James she had six sons, of whom James 
Edward, the “ Old Pretender,” was one 
After her husband’s death she retired to the 
nunnery of ChaiUot 
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Maserfield, Battle or (642), was fought 
between Oswald of Noithumbiid and Penda 
of Mercia, and resulted in the defeat and 
death of the former Mr Ingram identifies 
Maserfield with JMii field in loikshire It is 
more likely to ha\ e been near Os'westi^ , a town 
taking its name from Oswald 

Masham, Abigul {d 1734), afterwaids 
Lad;y Masham, was a fd\ ouiite of Oueen Anne 
Her fathei w as a London merchant w ho he- I 
came a hanlcrupt, her mothei was the aunt of 
baiah Jenmn^s, Duchess of Mailborough 
Mis Hill enteied the house of Lad} Ri\ets, 
and afterwaids that of Lad} Marlborough, 
who obtained for hei the post of bedchamber 
woman to the queen In 1707 she was pii- 
\ately married, in the queen’s piesence, to 
Mr bamuel J\Iasham, one of Pimce Geoige s 
c,entlemen Ihis roused the subpicions of 
the duchess, who soon discovered that Mrs 
Masham s cousin Halle^, afterwaids Loid 
Oxford, was using her k s a means of further 
mg his mterests with the queen It was 
thought to be owing to the influence of 
Hailey and Mis Masham that Anne created 
two new bishops without consulting the 
minister Godolphin In spite of her violence 
the duchess found herself gi’aduall^ sup- 
planted by her former dependent On the 
downfall of Godolphm’s immstry (1710), 
Mrs Masham intioduced Haile}, now vu 
tuall} Pnme Mimster, to the queen. She 
recened the Privy Purse after her rival the 
duchess had been dismissed, and her husband 
was raised to the peerage, apparenth against 
the wish of Anne Harley quarrelled with 
her, piobably about some mone> he had pro- 
mised her out of the Asiento Contract and 
now relied on the rival favourite, the Duchess 
of Somerset Lad} Masham -joined the Boling 
broke faction, although Swift attempted a 
reconciliation lietween the two ministers at her 
house In fact, there is some reason to 
beheve that it was through her and Oimonde 
that the Jacobites at St Germains induced 
the queen to dismiss Harle}, and she had 
certainly reproached him for his uselessness 
shortly before that event took place (Jul}, 
1714) Of the 1 emainder of her life nothing is 
known Prom this time Lady Masham s name 
disappears from historv Her influence over 
Q,ueen Anne is to be ascribed, first, to her 
political and Chuich principles, which were 
m almost exact accord with those of her 
mistress, and, secondl}, to that “suppleness 
of temper” which formed so great a con- 
tiast to the violent character of the Duchess 
of Marlborough 

Stanhope Hist of Enq J H Burton Sisb 
of Queen Anne 

Mason, Siu Johx {d 1566), was distm 
gmshed during the reigns of Henry YIII , 
Edward VI , Mai}, and Elizabeth, as a 
statesman and as a diplomatist He was sent 
in 1550 to Prance to discuss the possession of 


Boulogne with the French commissioners He 
bubsequentlv sided with Korthumbeiland, 
but was emplo}ed on vaiious missions under 
Mar} Alter the accession of Ehzabeth he, 
in conjunction -with Lord Paget, opposed 
Cecil, and warmly adv ocated a Spamsh policv 
1 Mason was said to have brought back from 
I his V aiious embasaies “ the Itah m’s quiekne‘5& 
the bp iniard’s staidness, the Ficnchman’s an 
the German’s resolution, and the Dutchman’s 
mdusti-v ” Mason himself accounts for his 
success in gaming the favour of four sove- 
leigns by bis “speaking httle, and writing 
less,” and by “attaining to something which 
each part} esteemed serviceable to them, and 
being so modciate that all thought him then 
own ” 

Tvtler EdivaidVI andMairy 

Matilda [d 10G3), wife of WiUiam the 
Conqueioi, was the daughter of Baldwin \ 
Count of Flanders She was married to 
WiUiam in 10o3, but, being near lelations 
and not having obtamed the papal dispen 
sation, the} weie placed under excommuni- 
cation B\ Lanfranc’s intercession this bin 
was remov ed subsequent!} Her fame chieflv 
lests on the Ba}eux tapestr} (q v ), which 
there is great reason for behev mg to be her 
own handiwoik Of her peisonai chaiacter 
httle is known, but the stoiy of her having 
vindictivel} deprived Bnhtric — a Saxon noble 
who rejected her adiances in the da}S when 
she was at her father’s court— of all his lands 
if tiue, IS nnfav curable to her character 

Matilda, or Maud {d 1118), the fust 
w ife of Heni} I , was the daughter of Malcolm 
of Scotland and Margaret, sister of Edgar 
Athelmg Hei oiiginal name was Edith, but 
on her mairiage the Saxon appellation was 
discarded for the Norman one of Matilda oi 
Maud She had been brought up in the 
convent of Eomsey by her aunt Chiistiiie 
but never took the v eil Her title, “ Good 
Q.ueen Maud,” seems to have been well 
deseived She ministered to the poor with 
her own hands, and was a great supporter of 
Anselm, and the Church Her litei }eais 
v\ ere passed m pious seclusion 

Matilda, or Maud (5 1103, d n67j 
was the onl} daughter of Henr} I In 1114 
she was manied to the Emperor Henr} V , hv 
whom she had no issue Henr} died in 112o, 
and her brother William havung been drowned 
Maud was summoned to Engl md, and homage 
was done to her as the futuie queen (112b) 
In 112S, contrar} to the wishes of man} of 
the baions, she was married to Geo&ey ot 
Anjou The unpopularity of this match gav e 
an opportunit} to Stephen to seize crown 
on the death of Henry I , hut his misgovem- 
ment quickl} alienated a large number of hia 
subjects, and in 1139 Maud (or the Empress, 
as she was usuall} styled) landed in Ensrland 
and the country was practicall} divided 
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fetephen "being in possession of the eastern 
part, Maud of the western A period of oivd 
war ensued \nth varying success till 1147, 
when the death of Eobert of Gloucester, her 
great partisan, induced Miud to quit the 
countr\, and content herself with attempting 
to estabhsh her authority in Normandy Hei 
want of success is to he attributed partly to 
her own ovei bearing and tyrannical conduct 
and partly to the inveterate dislike of the 
Normans for the Angevins She lived hov 
ever, to see her son Henrj crowned King o± 
England 

Matilda, or Maud [d ilol), wife of 
Kmg Stephen, was the daughter and heuess 
of the Count of Boulogne, and the niece of 
Henry I s queen She was extremely popular, 
and deservedly so, as she followed m the foot 
steps of her aunt, the “ Good Queen Maud ” 
She seems to have energetically suppoittd 
her husband in his wars with the Empre&b 

Maxu^itius (or the Isle or EB.A^CE), an 
island in the Indian Ocean, lying to the cast 
of Madagascai, was discovered m 1607, h'v a 
Portuguese navugator named Pedro Masca- 
lenhas who named his discovery Oerne In 
1598 the island was occupied h\ a Dutch 
expedition under Yan Neck, and called Mau 
iitiusinhonoui of Maurice, Prince of Orange 
but no settlement was made until 1644 In 
1712 the island was abandoned the Dutch 
only to be occupied three jeais later h\ the 
Vienoh, by whom it was held until 1810, 
when it was taken by an Enghsh expedition 
tinder Sir Ealph Abercromby Mauritius 
has ever since remained under British rule, 
liaving been finally ceded to England by the 
Treaty of Pans (1814) In 1825 a reduction 
of ten shillings per cwt on Mauntian sugar 
caused the iSiand to make rapid progress in 
civilisation , and at the present daj the ex- 
ports of sugar rum, and vanilla are ver} 
considerable The government is v ested in a 
governor, assisted by an executive council of 
five members, including the colonial secre 
tary, the commander-m chief, and the advo 
cate-general There is also a legislative 
t ouncii appointed by the crown, consisting of 
eight ofiScial and eight non official members 
The Seychelles and Eodnguez Islands are 
dependencies of Mauritius 

Maxima Csesanensis was one of the 

Eoman districts of Britain Of its situation 
nothing is known 

Maximus, Eoman commander m Britain, 
was in the year 383 proclaimed Emperor He 
established his power m Britain and Gaul, 
and pa 337 mv aded Italy with an army largely 
< opposed of British troops. He expelled 
Vsdentnuan, hut in ajo 388 he was himself 
defeated and slam 

May, Thomas (5 15% X650), belonged to 
a good famih in Sussex, and was educated at 
Cambridge He was one of the moat successful 


md popular authors of the time of Charles I 
He wrote five plays and two historical poems, 
besides translating the Georc/zes, and some 
of Martial’s JCpipams His failure to obtim 
the Jauieatcship in 1637 is said to be the cause 
which made him seek the patronage of tno 
Parliament, and become its historian and 
apologist His I£i&t 07 if of the Pm hament was 
published in Ma^ , 1647, and chronicled ev ents 
as far as the battle of Newbury (Sept , 1643) 
He also wrote, first in Latin and then in 
English, a Bieviary of the MiUory of the 
Paihaynent of England which extended to Iht 
end of the second Civil War In November, 
16 lO, he died, and was buried in Westminstei 
Abbej At the Eestoiation his body was 
exhumed and removed to the burial-ground of 
St Margaret s Chuich Chatham pi aises his 
honestj and Warhurtonhis ‘ ‘candour ” But 
withm a few years after his death, Marvell 
characterises him as a “ most serv ilc wit and 
meicenary pen ” He was by no means im- 
partial, but being a skilful advocate strov c to 
avoid the appearance of partialitj^ 

May, Rist ojf iTie Lonn Pailiarrimt (Preface 
to the ed tion ot 1854) Clarendon Life G-uizot 
Portraits ^olitiques des hommes des divei s j^uiUes 

Maynard, Sm Johx {b 1602, d 1690), 
was bom at Tavistock, educated at Exeter 
College, Oxford, entered the Middle Temple 
m 1619, and represented Chippenham in 
the first Parliament of Chailes I He 
speedily obtained eminence as a kw;yer, 
and was m consequence appointed bj the 
Long Parliament one of the managers in 
the prosecution of btrafioid, and also of 
Laud In 1648 he vehemently opposed the 
V ote of non addresses, and when it passed in 
spite of his opposition, for a time seceded 
&om Parliament Thus he took no pait 
in the measures which led to the king’s 
execution and the foundation of the Eepuhlic, 
noi did he agam sit in a Parliament until 
1666 During the Protectoiate, Majniid 
was committed to the Tower bj Ciomwell foi 
his argument in Conv’s case, showing the 
illegality of the customs’ duties levied h} the 
Protector To obtiin his release he was 
compelled to sign a submission acknowledging 
his fault In spite of this incident Maynard 
was offered and consented to accept from 
Cromwell in May, 1658, the post of feeigeant to 
the Commonw ealth In 1659 klaj nard steered 
his course with great skill, he did not take 
his seat in the fiist rebtoiation of the Eump, 
hut w tiled till the second, and then used 
his influence to pave the waj for the re- 
turn of the king Thus he easily made hia 
peace, was Icnighted, and appointed one of 
the Inng’s sergeants In that capacity he 
frequently took part in the State trials, and 
he also acted ati pnncipal manager for the 
Commons in the trial of Loid Stafford In 
the solitary Parliament of James II , May 
nard opposed the encroachment of the king, 
and he refused to appear for the crown 
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against the Seven Bishops In the Conven- 
tion Parhament Majnard took a prominent 
part, conducted the coufeience with the 
Lords on the question of the ‘^abdication” of 
Tames, and was nominated the first of the 
Oommissioners of the Great Seal 
Foss Judges of England 

Mayne, CuTiiBEnr a Catholic piiest, was 
executed Nov, lo77, for having denied the 
queen’s supremac^ , and celebrated mass 
The trial is remaikabie for the fact that no 
proof was obtained, and the prisoner was 
ictually convicted on the ground of strong 
yrestmpHon onlj 

Mayo^ Bichai d Solthwell Boukki;., 6th 
Loud [b 1822, d 1872), eldest son of the fifth 
Lord Mayo, entered Parliament in 1847, as 
member for Kildare He was Chief Secretaiy 
for Ireland under Lord Derby in IS 52, and 
igain in 18oS and 1866 In 1868 he w is 
appointed Governor- General of India His 
leign was a period of peace, and was marked 
by the inauguration of numerous entei puses 
for the improvement of the social and mate- 
rial condition of the natives Lord Ma;^o 
was assassinated Peb 8, 1872, bj a Mohamme- 
dan fanatic at Port Blair, in the Andaman 
Islands 

Mayor The title “Mayor” symbolises 
municipal self-government — the possession of 
those nghts which were imphed in the recog 
nition of a town as a “ communa ” The first 
certain instance of its use appears to be in 
Tiondon Here the concession oi the commun i 
bj Earl John and Walter of Bouen in 1191 is 
followed at once bj the appeaiance of a maj oi, 
Henry Fitz-Alw'^n Three years after the 
death of Henrj I itz Alwyn, who had retained 
the office for hfe, John in 121o, in order to wm 
the support of the citizens, conceded to the 
baxons of London b> charter the nght of an- 
nually choosing their mayor The person 
< lected was, howev er, to be approved % the 
Ling Though chosen only for a > ear it was 
usual until 1319 to le elect the same person foi 
several years fiom that year dates the prac- 
tice of an annual election According to the 
e\ idence of the Bolls it is to the leign of J ohn 
that the possession of a ma}or in the other 
great towns, such as Bristol, York, Norwich, 
Lincoln, and Winchester is due Local lists 
of mayors giving earlier dates are scarcelv 
trustworthy During the thuteenth century 
town politics turn chiefly on the question 
who was to elect the may or — the aldermen, 
representing the propertied class, or the 
populace This struggle is particularly im- 
portant in London during the Barons’ War 
when the commons sided with Be Montfoit s 
party, the magnates with the king The 
popular party were successful, and secured the 
( lection of their own candidate in 1263 — 65, 
but the royal victory in 1265 brought with it 
a suspension of the city constitution altogethei, 


and the town le mined under a “ custos,” and 
not a mayor, till 1270 The contest was 
renewed m 1272, but in 1273 the aldermen, 
supported by the Boy il Council, regained their 
power The suspension of the town consti 
tution was the penalty not only for popular 
violence, but also toi attempts of the magis- 
tmey to extend its power Thus London 
was without a mayoi, and under a custos, 
fiom 1280 to 1298, because the mayor had 
endeavoured to gain exemption for the city 
from the jurisdiction of the justices in eyre 
Ihe fouiteenth centuiy "sees the rise of the 
Cl alt guilds, and then efforts to gam control 
of the administration including the election 
of the mayor In these efl:orts they are 
entirely suece'isf ul in the reign of Edward IV 
Ihe same general lines of development aie 
seen in the othei great towns , the struggle 
of the magnates against the commons foi the 
election of the mavor, against royal inter- 
ference, the occasional nomination of a custos 
and the inci easing importance of the tr^de 
societies The struggle between the aldermen 
and the people ot Yoik happened curiously 
enough in 1381 whether it had any>' connec- 
tion with the Peasant Bismg has not been 
ascertained In conferring a new charter in 
1389 Bichard II gave the mayor his own 
sword after this he assumes the title of Lord 
Mayor, hitherto only borne by the mayor of 
London Another point of interest is offeied 
in the conflicts between the mavors, lepre- 
senting town selt-gov eminent, and the lords 
of such towns as were in the demesnes 
of prelates The most notable instance is 
that of Beading, when m the thirteenth 
century may or and abbot struggle concerning 
the mei chant guild, and in the fourteentli 
concerning the nomination of constables, and 
when as late as the fifteenth century tht 
abbots claimed a voice in the choice of the 
mayor 

Stuhhs Coufit Hist a 11 IS 21 

[W J A] 

Meal-TuTb Plot, The (1679), was a 
pretended conspiracy fabricated by the m 
former Bangerfield, who hoped thereby to 
emulate Oates and Bedloe He declared that 
the Preshy'terians were conspiring to raise 
an aimy and estahhsh a republic At first he 
was heheved, hut his imposture being dis- 
covered, he was committed to Newgate, when 
he suddenly turned lound and declared that 
the pretended conspiracy was an imposture 
concocted by the Papists to hide a real Popish 
Plot, which had for its object the murd^ of 
the king The papers relating to this plot 
were, he declared, concealed in a in 

the house of Mrs Oellier, a Boman Catholic 
lady, who was tried wuth Lady Pow^ far the 
alleged plot, hut acquitted 

Measures, The Assize of (1197), was 
issued for the purpose of securmg the uni- 
formity of weights and measures thioughout 
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the kingdom But it was found impossible to 
break &)wn local custom, and even Magna 
Ohaita was not obeyed in this respect Indeed, 
at IS only ju&t now that an^ seiious attempt is 
being made to secure that umforniit;y which 
would be so beneficial 

Meath, The Kingdom of, is said to ha\e 
been foimed about loO ad, bj luithai 
Techmar, a chieftain of the bcoti tnbe 
(piobably allied to the Biigantian Gauls) 
lb the demesne land of the md or 
over king of Ireland Eor this puipose he 
took pieces of land from each of the four 
kingdoms, from Connaught the hill of Us 
nech, the old rehgious centie of the Irish, 
from Munster the mound of Tlachtga, from 
Ulster, Tailti (Teltown), and fiom Leinster 
the hill of Tara The last became his pim 
cipal residence, and the place of assembly of 
the under-kings of Ireland, while each of 
those places became a leligious centie where 
great festivals were held Meath now com- 
prised the present county of Meath, West- 
meath, and parts of Longford and King’s 
County Tuathal made Leinster completely 
subservient, and is said to hive cieated 
a standing annj which afterwards became 
celebrated as the Fenians The power 
of the md rt was soon menaced b} that 
of the rival kingdom of Munstei, and 
Tu'^thdl’s grandson, Conn, “ of the hundied 
battles,” w lb forced b) Mug of Munstei 
to divide Iieland into two paits, the noith 
being Conn’s half, the south Mug s half 
ihe power of the md n seems to have been 
precanoiib, and the over-kings were chosen 
trom various branches of the Milesian lace, 
until in the hfth century MialL “ of the 
nine boskages,” of the race of Ehmon, founded 
the Hui Neill dynasty, which fiom 48 i — when 
Lugaid, the son of Laeghaire, estihhshed 
himself upon the throne — ^was dominant in 
Ireland for five hundred > ears, the soveieigntj 
alternating between the two blanches In 
608 the m d r% deserted Tara m consequence 
of a curse pionounced upon it by St Rodanus, 
or Ruadan, because of the violation of his 
sanctuary % King Diarmaid (Dermot), and 
their residence became unsettled, the kmgs of 
the southern Hui-Neill dynasty, whose settle- 
ments were m Meath, livmg m Westmeath, 
those of the noithem race, whose possessions 
were in Ulster, establishing themselves in 
Uerrj Thei e was thei ef ore no centi al powei , 
and hence the weak resistance ofieied to the 
Teutomc invaders of whom the Fingals, 01 
Noiwegians, founded a considerable colon;y in 
Meath and b> whom a tiibute was imposed 
uposn the Southern Hui-Neills In 980, how- 
ev’nr, M^chi II , of the clan Colmam, King 
of Meaife, became atd on the extinction 
of th^ dnect blanches of the Hui-Neills or 
O’Neills as thej now called themselv es, and he 
was the last of his race who held that digmty 
without dispute Bunng his lifetime it was 


usuiped for a time by Biian Boiu, and after 
his death it was assumed moic than once h> 
the Kings of Leinster, and hj the O’Loughlins 
of Ailech In fact, fiom the hegmning of the 
eleventh centuij, the powei of the O’Melach 
lins (sons of Malachi) of Meath w as, as a rule 
it a low ebb, and after the Anglo-Noiman 
invasion the piovmce was he&towed on 
Hugh de Lacj, thiough whose gi cat-grand 
diughteis it passed into the families of De 
GcnneivillG, loids of Turn, and of De Yeidon 
haions of Dundalk The loidships of Turn 
passed hv maiiiage into the hands of Moi 
timei, Eail of March, and vested in the 
ciown, while the De Verdon piopeit> went 
to the Tilbots, Earls of Shrewshmj, bj whom 
I it was ±01 felted to the ciown under the 
statute agiinst absentees In the icign ot 
Elizabeth, Meath, now reduced to its piesent 
dimensions, was added to the province ot 
Leinstei It iccoived a luge English colonv 
during James I ’s latei plantations, and agiin 
duiing the CiomweUian settlement The 
incient tumuli with which Meath is covered 
lie thought to he relics of the Tuatha dt 
Danaius (tubes of Dia and Ara) the fouith ot 
the invading tribes, a hianch of the Nemi 
dians, wbo were piohahly of Gaulish oiigm 
Keating Hist of h eland Ha\eity Hist of 
Iieland OHalloran Hist of Iieland Walpole 
The K nqdom of Iieland Cusick Hist of the 
h i 4 .li Nation Lodge h uh Peei aye 

[L C S] 

Meauz, Annals op, is the name given to 
the lecoids of the Cisteician abbey of Meaux 
in Yoikshiie, which extend fiom 1150 to 1406 
and weie collected b> Thomas de Burton, th( 
nmeteenth abbot The> hav e been puhlibhed 
in the RoUs Senes 

Meer Gossim was the son m law of Mee 1 
Taffier Raised to the musnud of Mooishcd i 
had bj Mr Yansittart on the deposition of 
Meer Ja&er (1760), he quairelled with tlii 
English about the revenue laws, and mui 
deied an embassy sent to efiect a paciheation 
War was declared , Mooishedabad was taken, 
and the Nabob was compelled to fi} Befoi< 
he fled he caused the whole of the Enghsh resi 
dents in the Patna f actor j (loO m number) to bt 
impnsoned, shot down, and cut to pieces, then 
mingled remains being thiown into wells 
Meer Cossim fled to Oude Su 3 ah Dow lab, 
the vizier, receiv ed him with fav oui , hut tht 
teriible defeat of Buxar, and the letuxn of 
Clive to India, so alaimed the vizier that ht 
compelled Meei Cossim to leave the counti v 
(l76o) 

Meer Jaflfler was appointed Nabob of 
Moorhhedabid, or Bengil, by Clive aftei 
Plassev (17^7), and granted the zemindai^ of 
Calcutta to the English On the death of his 
sonMeerun, during the Mogul invasion, hi 
lost his reason, and his affairs fell into 
anarchj His son-in-law, Meei Cossim, took 
advantage of this to obtain the thione from 
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"Ml Vdnsittart, Governor of Bengal, at the 
price of the cession of Midnapoie, Chittagong, 
and Buidwan, to the Company, and a gia- 
tuity oi twenty lacs to his henefactois 

Meeting, The Bight of Public, is op- 
posed to noting, first became impoitant in 
1768, when the Middlesex electors, supported 
by the most piominont politicians ot the da\, 
assembled to protest against the infringe 
ment ot then lights b^ the House of Com 
inons Meetings were also held in then 
support in no less than seienteen counties 
The question, which became intimately con- 
nected with that of petition, was again 
raised in 1779 — 80, when an agitation began 
in 'ioikshire and spread over England, in 
tdiour ot economical and P irliamentar^ re 
form Ihe House of Commons at this time 
protested against the practice of sending 
delegates to London with petitions, but were 
unable to prevent it The right of meeting 
was giie\ousl> abused b> the Piotestant asso- 
ciations which led to the Loid George Goidon 
iiots ot 1780, hut the Anti feU-ve Trade 
Association of 1787 caiefuUy kept within 
the liw The tenor caused by the French 
Bevolution at length determined ministers 
to ha've lecouise to repres&iie measures 
Several societies already estiblished, chiet 
among \vhich were the Re\olution Society, 
the Society foi Constitutional Informa- 
tion, and the London Corresponding Society , 
had received a iresh impulse from events 
occurring on the other side of the Channel, 
and members of the latter especially had in- 
dulged m Molent language This was met 
by se\ ei al tri ils for sedition both in England 
and ScotUnd, m which the sentences imposed, 
f specially in the northern countr\, were ot 
teinble seveiit}, and the cises imariably 
prejudged Ihe acquittal of Horne Tooke, 
Thomas Hardy, and other members of the 
great societies on the charge of treason, in 
1794, was, hovever, a severe blow to the 
government which nevertheless continued 
the susp< nsion otthe Habeas Corpus Act, and 
procured the conMction of Henry Bedhead 
Yorke on a charge of conspirac’v The 
London Corresponding Society continued to 
hold meetings, one of which, being followed 
by an attack on the person of the king (1795), 
resulted in the passing in company with a 
Treason Practices Bill, of a Seditious Meetings 
Bill which piovided that no political meetmg 
of more than fifty’" persons could be held 
without previous notice to a magistrate, who 
was to attend in person, and might disperse 
them according to the Biot Act if he thought 
them dangerous In spite of the vehement 
oppo^ltlon of Fox and his inends, these hills 
became law by large majorities The only 
result was that the societies had resort to 
secret conspiracy in conjunction with the 
French oluis and the United Irishmen, and 
were xn consequence suppressed by the 


stimgent Corrt spun ling Societies Bill (1799) 
In 1817, when dibcontent, want, and zeal for 
Beioim had caused riots m "various parts of 
the country and an ittack on the Prince 
Begent, the Acts of 179o and 1799 against 
corresponding societies weie extended to othei 
associations, such is the Hampden and 
Spence m clubs Meetings, however, only 
became laigei and more revolutionar> , e^-pe- 
cially in the man ufactui mg districts, and 
the rash action of the military lesulted in the 
“ Manchester Massacie ” of 1819, and that 
criminal blundei was followed by the ^‘Six 
\cts,” one of which placed ngoious restiic 
tions on all meetings of moie than fifty 
persons, and entrusted magistrates witii the 
amplest poweis for their suppiession and 
adjournment In the follow mg j car Orator 
Hunt bir C Woiseley, the Bev Joseph 
Harrison, and othcis, were tiied for unlaw 
fully meeting together, and sentenced to 
-vaiious peiiods of imprisonment Iiom that 
time on w aids the light of meeting has been 
generally recognised bv government, and 
lawful agitition is no longer confounded with 
iiotous and disordeily assemblies Ihe 
Cathohe Association in Ireland was allowed 
to contmue, lestrictions being placed alone on 
the proposal to appoint managois of petitions 
a,s being a violation ot the Irish Convention 
Act of 1793, until it thieatened to supersede 
Pailiament It was thereupon suppressed 
(1826), but continued in another form and, 
being revived on the expiration, of the Act, 
was again suppressed, but not until its objects 
had &en completelv gained (1829) The 
great Beform Bill was ushered in by the 
agitation of political unions thioughout the 
countrv, and on the i ejection of that measure 
by the House of Lords, these organi<^dtion8 
exceeded their lawful limits by sending 
delegates to a national union in London 
The> were in consequence proclaimed hut 
continued nevertheless , and the surrender of 
the Lords alone prevented much violence and 
consequent coercion The agitation for the 
Bepeal of the lush Union pioduced some 
monster meetings, such as th it on the Hill of 
Tara (184 i), which weie so dangerousto the 
peace that the government had to repress 
them A similar fate attended the Orange 
lodges, which, established about l(9o in 
opposition to the Catholic Assocution, spread 
into England, especially into the army and 
dabbled in plots for placing the Duke of 
Cumberland on the throne (1 8 o o) The trades 
unions’ procession, the object of which was 
the release ot the Dorchester labouiers, dis 
persed upon the refusal of Ijord Melbourne to 
receive a deputation which lehod to sopie 
extent on the exhibition of physical foice 
(1834) A similai attitude vvas| adopted 
towards the Chaitists, who were not allowed 
to appear in large numbers at Westminster 
under pretence of presenting their huore 
petition, hut whose meetings were tolerated 
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as long as they were orderl;^ The agitation 
for the repeal of the Coin Laws was happil\ 
unaccompanied hj any attempts at terrorism 
or noting In Ireland the Land Agitation o± 
1880 and the subsequent ’^ears untortunitelj- 
compelled the government to place restric- 
tions on the right oi public meeting The 
Land League was suppressed in (>ctober, 
1881, as “ an illegal and ciiminal association,” 
md the Pievention of Ciimes Act ot the fol- 
lowing year empowered the Loid Lieutenant 
to disperse assembhes calculated to disturb 
the peace , which power was trequentl;y exer- 
cised m 1883 and 1884, in the case ot Land 
Ijeague, Nationalist, and Orange assembhe's 
[Riot Act ] 

Stanhope I/tfeofPiH Fml Hist xsi sxxuj 
andxxxiv State hials xs.ii Eiskiue Speec/it& 
Hibt 0/ tha Tu>o jlctb Loid bidinoatit s 
Wyse Catholic As ociation Courts and Cabinets 
of Wtlliam IV Mkrfemeau Hst of England 
Prentice Hist of Anti-Corn Law League Moiley 
Life of Cobden May Const Hist oj Lnglaud^ voi 
11 , chs, IX and x: [L C b J 

Megassetas, The, weie a Saxon tnhe 
oceup;^ mg the present count} of Hereford 


Mellitas, Archbishop of Canterhurj (619 
— 624), was sent over by Gregoiy in 601 to 
issist Augustine in the convex sion of the 
English He preached the Gospel m Essex, 
baptised King Sebert, and became the fiist 
Bishop of London On the death of Sebert, 
his sons re-estabhshed Paganism, and Meliituo 
lied to Prance, hut returned to England m 
618 On the death of Lauience in 619, 
Mellitus succeeded him, and held the aroh- 
hishopnc five years 

Meltin Treaty OP (1^93), was concluded 
between Eh^heth and Plenry IV of Fiance 
(after the latter had embraced the Cathohe 
faith), and hound both sovereigns to maintam 
an offensive and defensive war against Philip 
as long as he should remam m hostihtj to 
cither England or France 

MelviUe, Andrew (3 1545, d 1622), 
entered the TJmversity o St Andrews m 
1 560, and subsequent!} studied at Pans and 
Poitiers In 1569 he was appointed Pro 
fessor of Humanity at Geneva, and held that 
appointment till 1574 In the latter yeai he re 
turned to his own coimtrv and was appointed 
Prmcipal of Glasgow University (la74), 
and subsequently Principal of St Maiy’s 
College, St Andrews (lo80), and Rector of 
the University in 1590 He was moderator 
of the General Assembly, 1587—94 In 1606 
he was summoned to London in compan} 
with seven other of the leading Scottish 
ministers to discuss the question at issue be- 
tween the kmg and the Scotch Church A 
conference took place, which ended m an ex- 
plosion of;?age on MelviHe’s part against the 
Primal He was ordered to be imprisoned 
m the Tower and kept there for four years 
In 1611 he was released at the request of the 
Buh^ of Bouillon He passed the remaimng 


}ears of his life as Piofe&sor ot Divimty at 
Sedan 

Melville, Sir James (^ looO,d 1606), i 
gentleman of Halhill in life, entered tht 
seivice ot the Elector Palatine, and was em 
plo}ed in seveial diplomatic missions In 
lo31 he returned to Scotland, and was ap 
pomted a pri\y councillor and gentleman ot 
the bedchamber to Mary Q,iieen of Scots 
He was continued in his emplovment about 
the court b} James VI Hia Memoir s, fir<^l 
pimted m 1683, are of much value, and ex- 
ceedingly mteiesting 

Members of Parliament The Honst 
of Commons has no right to decide the eligi- 
liilit} of members , it can merely insist on 
the performance of those conditions undei 
which alone it is lawful to sit and vote In 
1769 likes, having been expelled the House, 
was declared ‘incapable of being elected i 
member to serve m this present Pai Lament,” 
and Colonel Lutti ell, though defeated b} him at 
the poll, was admitted as member for Middle- 
sex, but m 1782 the resolution against “VVilkcs 
was, on his own motion, expunged from the 
30 urnals of the House as subversive of the 
rights ot the whole body of electors This 
pimciple was not acknowledged in eailiei 
times, for in 1711 Sir Robert Walpole 
was declared ineligible in consequence of a 
previous expulsion Nevertheless, a memhei 
though duly returned cannot sit and vote, until 
he has taken the oatn piovided by 31 and 32 
Vict , e 72, m place of the oaths of supremacy, 
allegiince, and abjuration settled by DO Car 
II , s 2, though Quakers, Morav lans, and 
Separati&ts are allowed to afiSrm instead On 
May 3, 1880, Mr Bradlaugh, member foi 
Northampton, claimed to affirm, and his claim 
being rejected hv a Select Committee, ofieied 
to take the oath As, however, he had do- 
claied that an oath was not binding on his 
conscience, the House refused to allow him to 
do so His claim to affirm was referied to 
the law courts, and the High Court of Justice 
decided that it was invalid Any membei 
sitting or voting before taking the oath, 
incurs a penalty of £500 ±oi each offence 
besides vacating his seat But though a 
member who refuses to he sworn ma} not 
take his seat he does not cease to he a 
member of the Hou^e, he geneially sits 
within its walls, though he must take care 
that his seat is below the bar, which lor this 
purpose IS held to he without the House, and 
he may, like Baron Rothschild in 1858, he 
tailed on serve on committees A member 
having been sworn, subscribes the oath in the 
test book, and is presented to the Speaker by 
the Clerk of the House The personal privi- 
lege of members lormerly extended to freedom 
from arrest or molestation for themselves, 
their servants, and their good s This privilege 
was foimdcd on a law of iEthelherht, and was 
recognised by statute (o Hen IV , c 6) in the 
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Cdse of Chedder For the reign of George III 
this privilege was dropped as legards servants, 
and now extends only to the person o± 
memhers for forty dajs before, during, and 
for forty da\s after a session It never 
covered treason, murder, feionj , or breach of 
the peace and since the House in 17o3took 
a less hberal view of its own privileges — bj 
refusing in 'Wdkes’s case to extend them to 
seditious libel — than was held by the Court of 
Common Pleas, it has not covered any indict 
able offence It is the duty of a judge on 
committing a member to prison to inform the 
House of the fact, that it may satisfy itself as 
to the question of privilege A mn^mber is 
not exempted from punishment for contempt of 
court, for in 1831 Lord Chancellor Brougham 
committed Mr Long Weheslev for contempt, 
and the House refused to interfere in his behalf 
More latelj, in 1882, Mr Giay, member for 
Dublin, was imprisoned for contempt at the 
end of the session His imprisonment ended 
before the next meeting of Parliament, and a 
Select Committee reported that the case did 
not demand the attention of the House A 
member may be expelled, and expulsion maj 
be said to follow such ill-conduct as would 
render a man unfit to sit in the House, while 
it IS also inflicted on any member absconding 
from justice, as in the case of Sadleir in 18 17 
By a standing order of 1880 suspension is 
incurred bj wilful obstruction of the business 
of the House All membeis are bound by 
0 Rich II , 0 4, to render personal service 
in Parliament, and their attendance may be 
enforced by a c ill of the House, though there 
has been no instance of such a proceeding 
since 1836 When, therefore, a member 
wishes to remain in the country- he should 
obtain leave of absence A member vacates 
his seat by elev ation to the peerage, and smce 
6 Anne, o 7, by the acceptance of a lucrative 
office under the crown If, however, he 
has alieady vacated his seat by taking office, 
and has been re elected, he does not again 
vacate it by the acceptance of a new office 
No member can relinquish his seat, and since 
1750 tho custom has obtained that a member 
wishing to retue fiom Parliament should 
appl> to the down for a nominal office, such 
as the St'waidship of one of the three 
Chiltern Hundieds These offices are in the 
gift of the Treism^ The> are generally 
granted to all members applying for them, 
and aie suriendeied as soon as they have 
worked the desired end The grant of these 
offices, however, is in the discretion of the 
nunistoi, and in 177a Lord North refused the 
Chiltoin Stewardship to a member wishing to 
bo reheved of his seat in order that he might 
stind agiinst a ministerial candidate at 
Abingdon [Paxiliamlxt ] 
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Mepeliam, Simon (or Simon op Meop- 


Archbishop of Canterbury (1328 — 
1333), was a canon of Chichester, and was 
elected to the primacy by the influence or 
Q,ueen Isabella, whose chaplain he probabh 
was His five veais’ tenure of office was un- 
eventful 

Merchant Adventurers, The, wen 
a trading guild established in Biabant in 
1296, and having numerous orancheis in Eng- 
land In the latter country thev received 
the title by patent of Henrv YII m loOo 
In lab4 the Merchant Adventuiers vcie in 
coi pointed by Elizabeth, and rtttived some 
extensiv e priv ileges of tiade to the E i&t 

Merchants, The Charted or th 
(130o), was granted hy Edwaid I to th 
foieign merchants, and gave them certam im 
portant privileges, m letum for which ht 
received from them a considerable sum of 
money in the shape of duties on wool and 
other articles 

Merchants, The Statlte of (1283) 
known also as the Statute of Acton Burnell, 
irom the place where the Pai Lament which 
enacted it was held, was one of Edward I ’s 
important commercial measuies It provided 
for the registration of mei chants’ debts, then 
recovery by distraint, and the debtors im- 
prisonment 

Mercia was the great Anglian kingdom of 
central England Originally the term seems 
tohaveheen confined to thatpaiticulai Anglian 
settlement which occupied the distiict round 
Tamworth and Lichfield, and the Uppei Trent 
Yalley W est of this a range of moorlands 
checked the progress of the invaders for a 
considerable period Their proximity to the 
nnconquered Welsh gave them the title 
of Mercians, or Men of the March Nothin^, 
dehmto can be determined as to the date of 
this oiigmal Mercian settlement, but it must 
have been later than that of the moie eastern 
Anglian settlements in mid England It 
was, however, probahlj made in thw latter 
half of the sixth century Nothing is known 
of its first king, Cnda who died m 600 
W'yhba (600 — 610) and Oeorl (610—626) were 
of equal insigmficance But in 626 a great 
kmg, Penda son oi Wybba, began to leign 
He found Middle England spht up mto i 
large numbei of independent Anglian settle- 
ments The&e had, perhaps, been already 
dependent onEthelbert of Kent andRaedwald 
of East Anglia Penda reduced them to a 
peimanent dependence on the men of the 
March Henceforth Lindiswaras and Gymas, 
Middle Enghsh and South English, Peesaetan, 
Hwicoas, Hecanas, and Megassetas were but 
under-kingdoms of the Mercian iponaF^b 
They were still centres of local feeling Lmes 
of suhreguli, or hereditary ealdormpti, tion- 
tinued to reign in them But for great 
political purposes, Mercia is henceforth 
synonymous with Middle England. Penda, 
the creator of this greater Meraa, was also 
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the representati\ e of the heathen re action 
which followed Aug ustine’s raissi on He w as, 
moreoTer, the uncompromising ±oe of the 
rising po^\el ot Northumhiia In alhance 
with the Welsh ntn he defeated and slew 
Edwin the Bretwalda Oswald, the sainted 
king, was equalh unable to withstand him 
But at last Oawiu, his successor, dobtrojed 
the power of Mercia it the hittle of W3nT\ood 
f655) Pen da fell on the field 0^v,m ga\e 

law to all England The greater Mercii 
began to break up, and some parts w ere even 
conquered bj Osw lu But m 6o9, on the death 
of Peada, the ne\t king the 3Iercians seized 
arms in despaii, and led Wulfhcie nephew 
of Penda dioie out the Noithumbiians, and 
efieotually consolidated the gieatei Mercia 
It ma^ have been now that the Meician 
boundary w as pu&hud southward to the 
rhamos Meanwhile Christianity had silently 
become the religion of Mercia, and Theodore 
of Tarsus found in Wulfhere and his brothei 
and successor, Ethelied (67 o — 704), actiieand 
powerful auvilianes In 704 Ethched with 
drew to a monastery His nephew Cenred, 
son of Wulfhere reigned o\er the Mercians 
till 709, when Ceolred, son of Ethelred, sue 
teeded, and in 71o sustained the great defeat 
of Wanborough fiom Ine of Wessex He 
died in 716 His successor, Etholbald, son of 
Alweo, brother of Penda (716 — 7oi), took 
advantage of Ine’s abdication, and the growmg 
inarchy of Northumbria, to establish that 
Mercian o\ erlordship that was to endure for 
fully a centuiy A series of successful wars 
subdued all the neighbouring Stites, and 
Ethelbald with good reason claimed to be 
rex non solum We7censmm sed et ommwn popu 
lorum generah nomine Sutmgli dicuntur 
But the end of his reign w as unfortunate In 
754 the revolt of the conquered people was 
followed b> the defeat and flight of Ethel- 
bald at Burford Next year he died, and 
even the gemus of Ofia (7^7 — 79o), who, after 
i year of anarchy, hecime King of the 
Mercians, could not whoUy undo this great 
disaster Yet Offa became the greatest Inng 
of his da;y He put his dependents in the 
neighbouring kingdoms and estabhshed a 
senes of alliances that mide his power irre- 
sistible, conquered eastern Powis from the 
Welsh, and built the d\ke that goes by his 
name to protect his western frontier estah- 
hshed at Lichfield a short-lived archbishopnc 
that made Mercia ecclesiasticallj independent, 
and corresponded on equal terms with Charles 
the Gieat himself Cenwuif, a successor {796 
— 819), was baldly less powerful But soon 
uf terhis death the collapse of the Mercian power 
at Ellandun — ^where Beomwiilf was defeated 
by Egbert — hinded over the supremacy of 
Britain to Wessex The power of Mercia had 
been based on nothmg but the prowess of its 
kings It ret lined th it want of centralisation 
whmh flowed naturally from its ongin, and 
if remarkable for imbtary ability, was behmd- 


hand in culture and civilisation The failure 
of the loyal house, combmed wuth the gieat 
inva^on o± the Danes, completed tho Meician 
oveithiow Ludecan and Wiglaf were mere 
puppet kings When the struggle wis over, 
hail Meicia was regulaily settled by Norbe 
Vikings, the othei hall, that to tho west and 
south of Watling fetieet, was a mere ealdor- 
man^^hip undei the W e^t Saxon kings Ethelred, 
the new ealdoiman ol the Mercians, and after 
Ills death his wife Ethelflaed, ‘‘ Lady of the 
Mei Clans ” the daughter of Alfred the Great, 
were strong and vigorous rulers hut they 
ruled in the West Saxon interest On the 
lattei s death, Mercia, enlarged h} the gradual 
re conquest of the Danish poition, ceased to 
have a ruler of its own iL et it retained for 
many generations its local patriotism The 
policy oi Dunstan ma;y have conciliated it , 
the policy of Edwy led to its revolt, and the 
setting up a king for itself in Edgar But on 
Edwy’s death conquered Meicia gave a king 
to the victorious West Saxons The estab 
hsliment of the gieat eaildoms revived local 
Mercian feeling Elfgai, Leofric, Edwin, 
and Morcar became in a sense new luleis of 
Mercia Had not the Norman Conquest inter- 
vened they might ha\ e le ebtabli&hed Meician 
independence But the Norman administia- 
ti\e system for e\er put an end to di earns of 
particularism Despite the schemes of Eails 
Hdlph and Roger to revive the Heptarchy in 
the interests of feudalism, despite the dis- 
tinction ot law that sumived down to the 
days of the Bialogus Be Scaccarto^ Mercia 
ends its political existence with the Norman 
Conquest [T F T ] 
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There are no ppculiarly Mercian Chronicles of 
early date, so that its early history is very 
obscure It has to be pieced togp‘ther from 
casual referencHs in West Saxon and Northum 
brian Chronicles and from charters and laws 
J R Green Malang and Conquest of England 
and Palgraves English CommoTiwealth may he 
referred to for modern account 


Merciless, or Wo^DEE^uL Parliament, 
Thb (1388), was summoned by the Lords 
Appellant after the defeat of De Vere and 
the royalist party, for the purpose of obtaining 
a sanction to thf ir acts Gloucester declared 
his innocence of any attempt to depose the 
king, the judges who had declared the com- 
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mission of regency illegal were arrested and 
banished to Ireland , the royal ministers were 
impeached and sentenced to death, ahd other 
oftenders were punished, and £20,000 was 
voted to the Lords Appellant The legis- 
lative woik was undertaken bj- this Parha- 
ment, and its acts, as Dr Stubbs sajs, ‘‘fully 
establish its right to the title [of “ merciless,”] 
and stamp with infamy the men who, 
whether their political cnmes were or weie 
not salutary to the constitution, disgraced the 
cause by excessive and vindictive cruelty ” 

Merton, The Statute op (1236), vas 
enacted by the barons in a great council as- 
sembled at Merton, January 23, 1236, shortlj^ 
after the marriage of Henr j III and Eleanor 
of Provence The barons declared in it that 
they weie unwilling to change the laws of 
England, which would seem to intimate a 
fear on their part of the foreign influences 
which might be expected from the marriage 

Merton, Waltbe db {d 1277), one of the 
clerks in Chancery, was in 1261 appomted 
Chancellor, continuing in his office till 1263, 
and in 1272, on the death of Henry III , he 
was chosen by the council of regency to fill 
the office once more He resigned the post 
on his appointment to the see of Rochester in 
1274, and durmg these two jears he may be 
said to have practically ruled the kingdom. 
But it IS not as Chancellor that Walter de 
Merton is best known, he was the founder 
of Merton College, and consequently it is tc 
him that Oxford owes the collegiate system, a 
system in its later developments pecuhar to the 
two ancient Enghsh universities In 1277 he 
was accidentally drowned while crossing the 
Medway 

Metcalfe, Charles, Lord {I 1784, 
d 1846), entered the East India Company’s 
service, and was trained up in the school of 
Lord Wellesley (q v ) In 1808, at the early 
age of twenty-four, he was selected by Lord 
Minto to negotiate the alhance with Eunjeet 
Smgh He earned out his mission successfully, 
and succeeded in concluding the Treat} of 
IJmritsir (1809) Subsequently he negotiated 
the treaty with Ameer Khan in 1817 durmg 
the Mahratta War, and conducted the dehcate 
negotiations with Toolsye Bhye, the regent 
of the Holkar State, dunng the same war In 
1820 he was appointed Resident at Hydera- 
bad On the resignation of Sir David Och- 
terlony (1825), Sir Charles Metcalfe was 
appointed Resident at Delhi for Eajpootana 
In 1834 he was appomted Governor of the 
newl} -created Presidency of the Horth-West 
Provinces, and in 1835, inconsequence of the 
premature departure of Lord Wilham Ben- 
tincfc, he was obliged to return to Calcutta, 
and assume the provisional Governor-General 
ship, which he contmued to hold for a year 
On the arrival of Lord Auckland he proceeded 
to Agra Soon after his arrnal (1836) he 


learned that the press law earned by him dur- 
ing his Governor-Generalship had exasperated 
the India House, and that m consequence his 
name had not been e\en mentioned m con 
nection with the vacant govemoiship of 
Madras He resigned his appointment His 
services were fully appreciated by the crown 
He was appointed Governor of Jamaica (1839 
— 41), and Canada (1842 — 4o) successively, 
and lor his emment services was raised to the 
peerage as Lord Metcalfe in 1845 The 
difficulties which he experienced from factious 
opposition, and his own lU-health, produced 
has resignation (184o), and he returned to 
England to die in 1846 “ Dunng the space 

of forty five years,” says Mr Kaye, “ he had 
toiled unremittingly for the good of the State 
in foreign lands and under hostile skies ” 

Kaye Indian Office) s 

Methuen Treaty, The, was a com 
mercidl convention between England and 
Portugal, concluded on Dec 27, 1703, by Paul 
Methuen Portugal bound itself to admit 
Enghsh woollen manufactures on the '^ame 
terms as before the late prohibition of them 
England agreed to admit Portuguese wines on 
payment of two-thirds of the duty imposed on 
Erench wines Adam Smith judges that tins 
treaty was eminently advantageous to Por- 
tugal, and disadvantageous to Great Britain 
But it was generallv regarded at the time as 
“ a master piece of commerce and pohc} ” It 
was expected that England would annuall;} 
^ell more than she would bu}, and that a 
balance in gold and sih er would be returned 
for it, and this expectation v as reahsed The 
treaty, however, was dictated as much hy 
political as commercial considerations, in 
order to diminish the trade with France, and 
secure the alhance of Portugal In this 
object also it was successful It was finally 
annulled b} the supplementar} treaty of 1835 
Smith Wealth of Nations, booh iv chap wu 
Buxton Nistoiy of the Reign of Qiteen Anne 
Andeison Hist of Commence 

Military System In the earhest 
times, the military system of the* Teutonic 
races leposed on the broadest and most 
national basis Even m the general assembl} , 
the freemen alwa}s appeared armed Their 
arm} was in fact the popular assembly m its 
mihtary aspect Ruled over by elective dmes^ 
encouraged to valour hy the presence ol 
kmdred and neighbours, the old Teutonic 
host, described by Tacitus, was m a very 
intimate sense the army of the people Yet 
even in those days the cotmtatus of the m- 
ceps, which, b} devotmg its whole energies 
to fighting, was probably the most efficient 
mihtary force, was of other than popular 
ongin It was the body guard, the personal 
following of the kmg or leader j^er the 
migration to England, the same system eon 
tmued It was a primary principle of Anglo 
Saxon jurisprudence that every landholder 
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was obliged to serve m the fy^d^ as the 
popular host was now called Fyrdbot was 
part of the ttmoda necess%tas Arranged by 
the sheriiff, the fyrd was simply the county 
court m arms But want of cohesion between 
various localities made its operations uncer- 
tam, and the want o± discipline in a citizen 
militia frequently rendered it ineffective 
The glorious fight of Brihtnoth and the East 
Anghan fyrd agamst the Danes at Maldon, 
shows what the fyrd of a hunted district could 
do, but attempts to aggregate the national 
mihtia of the whole nation m a single body 
were in those early times nearly impossible 
Yetj when well led, the fyrd fought well, and 
its national character was of great political 
importance as keepmg ahve national feeling 
Still the West Saxon kmgs would hardly have 
attamed to their imperial position, if, in addi- 
tion to the forces ol the allodial system, they 
had not also to rely upon the services of their 
gesiths and thegns These personal retainers 
of the monarch, the comites in a developed 
form, formed abod> guard of tramed soldiers, 
always at hand But as time went on, the 
thegn became more of a feudal noble, dwellmg 
on his estate, and only serving his lord on 
occasion Thus the thegnhood became un- 
trustworthv also, until its rev ival m a more 
primitive form, m the huscarls of Cnut, gave 
the king again the services of a standmg 
body-guard of higbly-tramed professional 
soldiers 

Such was m outline the old Enghsh mih- 
tary svstem In it we have the germ of most 
of the later developments of the Enghsh 
army, the national mihtia, the feudal levies, 
and even permanent mercenary troops The 
Norman Conquest largely developed the feudal 
element by the wholesale mtroduction of 
tenure by mihtary service, and by gradually 
dividing the land of England mto “ knights’ 
fees,” held by the tenure of providmg and 
equipping a heavy-armed horseman to seive 
his lord lor forty days in the year Wilham 
the Conqueror himself saw clearly the consti- 
tutional danger and the military worthlessness 
of the feudal army In want of disciplme, 
irregularity, and mcapacity for development, 
it surpassed the fyrd It was, moreover, 
largely composed of the disloj al party of the 
feudal baronage, ever anxious to destroy the 
royal power, and consequently a source of 
weakness more than of strength Henry II 
saw this, aud by the mstitution of scutage, 
largely superseded the direct service of the 
feudal arra;^ by a money composition This 
enabled him to carry out still farther the policy 
of the Norman kmgs, and depend for the most 
part on Flemish or Braban<jon mercenaries, 
who, bound to their lord by no tie but good 
pay and the rough loyalty of a soldier to his 
general, and often composed of the very scum 
of society, were yet e&oient mihtary instru- 
ments 

But mercenaries were expensive, unpopular, 


and frequently treacherous They were un- 
pleasant necessities, rather than welcome ones 
The N&man and Angevm monarchs conse- 
quently sought, hy the mamtenance of the 
±yrd-system, to retam the services of a body 
which always supported the crown against 
the feudal party The history of the national 
mihtia subsequently to the Conquest, strongly 
illustrates the continmty of Enghsh constitu 
tional development William I exacted 
horn every freeman the old national oath to 
join m delendmgthe king, his lands and his 
honour both at home and beyond sea In 
1073 the fyid took a piomment share in the 
conquest of Maine WiUiam II cheated the 
f 5 rd out of the ten shillings a piece which 
the shires had given them for their mamte- 
nance Yet it was always faithful to the 
crown m its struggle agamst the feudalists 
The defeat of Bobert of Belesme, the repulse 
of David of Scotland at Northallerton, the 
suppression of the feudal revolt of 1173 were 
largely due to its valour and patriotism 
Still, the heavy cavalrj of the baions was, 
from the military pomt of view, a necessary 
supplement to the infantrj of the fyrd, and 
with the political importance of feudalism 
annihilated, there was less danger in the feudal 
array Yet Henry II , while relying for 
foreign service mainly on mercenaries paid for 
by tbe scutages of the barons, trusted to the 
fyrd for home defence His Assize of Arms 
(1181) revived and reorgamsed that ancient 
body, and devised an excellent machinery for 
compelling every citizen {tota commum hbei 
1 urn hommm) to possess the arms appropriate 
to his station m Me The increased dread of 
mercenaries, through their misuse hy John, 
and their attempts to control the dcstimes of 
the kingdom during his son’s mmority, ga\e 
an increased importance to the re-issue ot the 
Assize of Arms hy Henry III in close con- 
nection with the system of Watch and Ward 
In the Statute ot Winchester, Edwaid I 
(128o) still further developed the same system, 
which a senes of later measures of Henry IV , 
Philip and Mary, and James I has brought 
down to our own days 
The vague power never perhaps formally 
taken away from the sheriff, of summoning 
the posse comitatus^ was from the fourteenth to 
the sixteenth century supplemented by more 
defimte commissions of arrav, empowering 
those addressed to muster and tram all men 
able to hear arms within the counties included 
m the commission while in the reign of 
Phihp and Mary the institution of lord-lieu- 
tenants in every county practically deprived 
the shenff of his command of the national 
forces Henceforth, the lord-lieutenant was 
the deputy of the crown for all military mat- 
ters, and the ultimate custodian of law and 
order But the Act of 1 Jac I , c 25, had to 
some extent repealed the long senes of statutes 
which enforced the obligation of keeping 
sufioLCient arms on each citizen The Artillery 
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Company of London, which, still continues 
to exist, sprang from a % olnntary association 
during Heniy VIII 's reign, and the ‘‘train 
hands ’’ of the seventeenth centuiy, which the 
Act of James I substituted for the medieval 
system, though m a sense the continuation of 
the fyrd, were also largely of voluntar;^ ongm 
The difficulties caused by the mihtia question 
m 1642, between ^''harles I and his Paiha- 
ment, the prominent part taken by the train 
bands m the G-ieat Rebelhon, rendered it 
necessary for the Restoration Parhament to 
leorganise the national forces, and reconstitute 
the militia under the headship of the crown 
Up to 1757 this force was, however, quite 
neglected, when the absence of the regular 
army on the Continent caused it to be re 
vi\ed as a local organisation for internal 
defence Its impoitance as a recruiting 
ground for the aimy was also a great reason 
for its revival Under G-eorge III and Vic- 
toria a series of Acts of Parliament have modi- 
fied the mihtia laws Dm ing these reigns army 
reforms were effected that brought the mihtia 
into organic relation with the standmg army, 
without destroying its local basis Previous 
to these reforms, service v as nominally com- 
pulsory, though a Militia Ballot Suspension 
Act made it practically voluntary As a 
means of national defence, the mihtia has been 
at various times supplemented by a volunteer 
system, self-supporting and unpaid The 
Artillery Company is an early example of 
such a force In 1803 the fear of French 
invasion caused nearly half a million of men 
to enrol themselves into volunteer regiments , 
but the cessation of the pamc led to the 
gradual dying out of the movement In 1859 
a more permanent volunteer orgamsation was 
started, which has contmued to flourish until 
the present day, and which now mcludes 
nearly 200,000 effective citizen soldiers An 
Act of 1863 gave this orgamsation a legal 
status, and the tendency of recent mihtary re- 
form IS to connect them more closely with 
the mihtia and the regular army, as essential 
factors of the British military system 
Thus far the non-professional and irregular 
mihtary forces have mainly been dealt with 
But even in mediaeval times the national 
mihtia became gradually both unfit and 
unwilhng for foieign service, for which the 
shortness of the service of the feudal levies 
stiU more disquahfied them The mercenary 
system of the Normans and Angevins became 
impossible with the de^ elopment of constitu- 
tional government The need of regular 
forces became greater with the development 
of the political power of England During 
the Middle Ages the feudal tenants, or the 
militia of the neighbouring shires, were 
enough to repel a Scotch or Welsh inroad, 
but the systematic wars with France which 
the fourteenth century witnessed required 
more systematic forces The armies which 
fought in the Hundred Years’ War, though ! 
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to a small extent composed of feudal tenants 
and of forced levies o± pressed men, were 
mamly raised bv mdentures or contracts 
I made with some great noble or expeneneed 
[ general, who agieed to serve the king abroad 
I with a certain number of men at a fixed rate 
The pay was v ery high, and there was nev er 
any difficulty m raising the men The con- 
tract generally ended with the war, so that 
these armies, though composed of trained 
troops were not permanent Penalties for 
deseition and disobedience were inflicted by 
statutes which anticipated the later Mutiny 
Acts 

The germ of a standmg army is found m 
the Yeomen of the Guard instituted by Henry 
VII , and in the small gamsons of Calais, 
Berwick, and Dover In the reign of Elist a- 
beth there were anticipations, in the reign of 
Charles I the beginmngs, of a larger standmg 
force The complaints of maitial law and 
illegal imprebsment now became general The 
struggle of the crown for the nght of main- 
tammg a standing army had now begun It 
was to last until the principle was unwillingly 
accepted at the end of the se\ enteenth 
centurv 

The abortive armies of Charles I and the 
commencement of a military law that marked 
his reign were soon eclipsed by the great 
army levied by Parhament [New Model], 
which the genius of Cromwell moulded into 
the most efficient fightmg machine known in 
Enghsh history Under the Restoration sev eral 
regiments of Cromwell’s army were stiH main- 
tained At first, these numbered only 3,000 
men, hut during Charles II ’s reign not 
only were temporary armies levied tor emer- 
gencies, hut several new regiments added io 
the permanent forces The abolition of the 
feudal levies bv the Act 12 Car II , long aftei 
they had ceased to be of any great value, 
though they were summoned so late as 1640, 
made a st^ding army the more necessary 
James II largely increased these troops and 
the French war, which the Revolution in- 
volved, prevented their disbandment But a 
standing army "was very unpopular with all 
parties To the Whigs it suggested tyranny 
and popery , to the Tories the military 
despotism of Cromwell Only after a great 
struggle was an army of 7,000 men retamed 
aftei the Peace of Ryswick But those 
debates practically decided the question 
Henceforth England has alway s had a stand- 
mg army The constitutional difficulty had 
been got over by passmg an annual Mutiny 
Act, which alone empowered the sovereign to 
govern the troops by martial law Despite 
populdi jealousy, the numbers of thq army 
have steadily risen After the Peace of 
Utrecht the army numbered 8,000 In 1750 
it was nearly 19,000 In 1792 it had decreased 
to 17,000 in time of peace, though m 1777 it 
had been 90,000 , and m 1812 nearly a quarter 
of a milhon of men were under arms The 
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East India Company had been allowed to 
levy a separate arm;^ for the defence of the 
Indies Aftei the Indian Mutiny it was 
incorporated with the rojal forces In the 
years 1871 and 1872 important changes were 
made which had the effect of joining together 
all the various blanches of the English mihtarj 
system into a single whole In 1871 the pui- 
chase of commissions by officers was abolished 
by royal warrant 

The modem standing army of England has 
always been malnl^ raised by voluntary 
enlistment But so late as the American 
War ‘^idle and disorderly persons’ were 
impressed for the army as well as for the 
navy Eifficulties m the wav of recruiting 
were often felt Perhaps this partly accounts 
for the survival of the contract system of the 
Edwards as late as the eighteenth century 
So great was the constitutional difficulty sug- 
gested by the standing eurny that only o,000 
men were allowed to live in barracks at the 
begmnmg of this centurj 

The administration of the modern mihtary 
system is still complicated by the double 
powers of the Commander-in-chief and the 
ibecretary of State for War Up to the 
Ciimean War it was extraoidinarily cumber- 
some The Commander-in chief, responsible 
to the crown , the “ Secretary of State for 
War and the Colonies,” whose power was 
limited to war time , the “ Secietar;^ at War,” 
the Parliamentary representative of the army, 
the Treasury, which conti oiled the Commis- 
sariat , the Home Office, which governed the 
Militia — aU exercised clashing jurisdictions 
The piecemeal growth of our military system 
is in no way better illustrated AU modern 
ref ormshave been m the direction of simplicity 
Sfeuhhs Const Hist Hallam Const Hist 
May Const Hist Grose, Miliim y Antiquities 
Clode Military Foices of the Cioim Enoyolo^ 
pcediu Bmtannica (ninth ed ) art my 

[T E T] 

Mill, Jambs {h 1773, d 1836), was li 
censed a preacher in the Scotch Church, hut 
came to London and devoted himself to htera- 
ture He received an appomtment m the 
India Office, and rose to be head of the revenue 
department MiU was one of the most 
prominent of those who understood and deve 
loped the views of Bentham on government 
and legislation [Bentham ] Besides nu- 
merous works on metaphysics, economics, 
and j^htical theory, which have exerted 
great mfluence on the thought of the century, 
MiU wrote a Sistory of Butish India (1817 — 
18), which, though somewhat unhappy in pomt 
of style, and coloured hy the author’s desire to 
lUustrate his own theon^, is a very valuable 
work, compiled with great industry and re- 
search 

Prof A Bam Biography of James MUl 
Hffun, John Stuart {b 1806, df 1873), son 
of the above, after a very careful education 
by hxs father, entered the India House in 


1823, and m 1856 became bead of the Ex- 
aminer’s department, from which he retired in 
1808 In 1865 he was elected member foi 
Westminster, hut was defeated in 1868 In 
Parhament he was an advanced Liberal, and 
supported with much earnestness Woman’s 
Suffrage Mr MiU wrote numerous works, 
including A System of Logie, 1843 , The Tiin- 
eiples of Fohtieal Bconomy, 1848, On Liberty, 
1899 , Lissei tatiom and discussions, 1859 — 75 , 
The Subjection of Women, 1869 Th7ee Essays 
on Religion, 1874 In almost all departments 
of political, social, and moral philosophy , Mr 
Mill’s influence has been verj great As the 
thinker who attempted to develop and adapt 
the utilitarianism of Bentham to the compb. 
cated needs of modem society, his place is 
speciaUy important While as a political 
economist he forms one m the line of succes- 
sion of great Enghsh writers on the subject, 
which began with Adam Smith 

Mill s Autobiography an interesting and fasci 
nating work appeared after his death in 1873 

MiIueisGibson, Thomas {b 1807, d 
1884), was returned (Aug 1837) as member 
for Ipswich in the Conservative interest In a 
shoit time, however, he changed his opinions, 
vacated his seat, and was defeated on seekmg 
re election He remained some time out of 
Parhament, devoted himself to the great 
movement against th^ Corn Laws, and was 
one of the most active promoters of the Anti- 
Com Law League In 1 846, at the conclusion 
of the Anti-Com Law agitation, Mr Milner- 
Gihson was appomted vice President of the 
Board of Trade In April, 1848, he resigned 
He identified himself so completely with the 
"Peace Party,” during the great struggle 
with Bussia, that he was defeated at Man 
Chester at the general election of 1851, caused 
by the success of his vote of censure on 
Lord Palmerston In 1857, however, he was 
returned for Ashton-undei-Lyne In 1859 
he was appointed President of the Board of 
Trade, which post he held till the dissolution 
of the Bussell mmistry in June, 1866 

Mindeny The Battle of (Aug 1, 1759), 
was fought durmgthe Seven Years’ War Fer- 
dinand of Brunswick, the commander of the 
allies, had under him 10,000 or 12,000 British 
soldiers, under Lord George Sackville He 
had previously made an unsuccessful attempt 
to recapture Frankfort from the French The 
French commanders, De Broglie and Contades, 
pushed after him, and rapidly took Cassel, 
Munster, and Uilinden Ferdinand main- 
tained his position on the right bank of the 
Weser, and left a detachment of 5,000 men, 
seemingly unguarded, to lure Contades from 
his strong position at Mmden The Duke de 
Broglie was despatched to attack this body of 
men, hut he wai compelled to summon Con 
tades to his assistance The Fiench generals 
were thus obhged to accept battle on unfavour- 
able ground After a furious but ineffectual 
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cavalry attack on the allied horse the French 
were compelled to retreat Orders were sent 
three successive times from Ferdmand to 
Lord George SackviUe, who •vvas with the 
cavalry on the right of the alhes, ordering him 
to charge, and annihilate the enemj , hut he 
declined to obey A vigorous charge was, 
however, made by the Marquis of Granby 
with the second hne of cavalry , and though 
this was now too late to be eftectual, the re- 
treating French were broken b^ a body of 
10,000 men, whom Ferdinand had despatched 
to cut off their communications 

Srauliope H^st oflEng Lecky, Hist of Eng 
dm ing tTie Eighteenth Centiii y 

Minorca was taken (1708) during the 
War of the Succession in Spam The ob 
ject of the English commanders v^as to 
acqmre a harbour in which the fleet could 
pass the wmter Stanhope prevailed on Sir 
John Leake, much against his will, to jom 
him in the enterprise The natives were 
found to be well disposed, and, though con- 
siderable dijflculty was experienced m drag- 
ging the guns up the rocks, the walls were 
soon battered down, and the Spanish gar- 
rison sui rendered The island was ceded 
to England by the Treaty of Utrecht 
In 1766 it was recaptuied by the French 
Although it was known that the French were 
meditating an expedition against the island, 
no adequate measures ^ere taken to defend it 
When 16,000 troops under the Due de Riche- 
lieu arrived at the island. General Blakene-v , 
with his 2,800 men, withdrew mto the citadel 
of St Philip Admiral Byng after a feeble 
attempt to relieve the town, left it to its fate 
It was battered day and night from sixty two 
cannon, twenty -one mortars, and four howit- 
zers, besides the small arms A breach was 
made, and the garrison, seeing no hope ot 
rescue, surrendered (June 28) The island 
was restored to England by the Treaty of 
Pans (1762) In 1781 it was agam recap- 
tured by 12,000 French and Spamards, 
although General Murray and his men, re 
duced by sickness to 700, made a resolute 
defence In the following year it was ceded 
to Spam, and m 1783 formally given up to 
her In 1798, m the midst of the struggle 
with Napoleon, it was re-taken by General 
Stuart, but finally gn en up to Spam by the 
Treaty of Amiens (1802) 

Hahon War of buccesnon in Spam Wyon 
Reign of Queen Anne Stanhope Hist of Eng 

Minorities, REPIlI3SE^TATIO’s■ OF Pro- 
vision was made for the representation of 
mmonties in large constituencies by the inser 
tion into the Reform Bill of 1867 of two 
clauses declaring that m three cornered con 
stituencies no elector should be allowed more 
than two votes , and that no elector of the 
city of London should be allowed more than 
three votes It has been found possible, how 
evei, for one party to carry three members 


m a three cornered borough This has 
happened especially at Birmingham On the 
formation of School Boards under the Educa- 
tion Act of 1870, minority representation was 
secured by the system of cumulative votmg 
In 1884 a society, mcludmg members of 
Parliament of both parties, was formed to 
promote the lepresentation of mmonties by a 
system of pi oportional representation 

Miuto, Lord {b 1751, d 1813), aftei 
having filled the office of President of the 
Board of Control, was appointed Governor- 
General of India m 1806 His first task 
was to deal with the Vellore Mutmy, and 
punish the mutineers He then devoted him 
self to the estabhshmg of order m India, and 
to secunng the frontieis of the Company’s 
temtories by treaties with foieign powers 
Marching an army into Nagpore, he com- 
pelled Ameer Khan to retire The pirates of 
Kolapore and Sawuntwarree were attacked 
and overawed The growth of the power 
of Runjeet Singh now attracted his atten- 
tion Lord Minto was desn ous ( 1 808) at once to 
check the power of that chief m the east, and 
to form an alhance wuth him He sent an 
embassy to Lahore, under Mr Metcalfe, who, 
after some difficulty , succeeded in concluding 
with Runjeet the Treaty of Umritsir, of 
perpetual amity between the British govern 
ment and the State of Lahore About the 
same time Sir Harford Jones reached Persia 
in the character of a plenipotentiary of the 
British crown, and bv him (1810) a treaty 
was concluded bindmg the sovereign of Persia 
to resist the passige of any European force 
through his country to India, and the 
government of England to furnish aid m 
case Persia should be mvaded from Europe 
Having thus established order and security at 
home, Lord Mmto turned his attention to the 
hostile colomes of the enemy or his alhes 
Macao and the Chinese colonies of Portu- 
gal were occupied (1809), but were subse- 
quently abandoned, owing to the firmness and 
toeats of the Chinese government The 
islands of Mauritius and Bourbon were 
captured (1809), thus cuttmg off a great 
resort for French privateers The Dutch 
colomes in the Spice Islands and Java were 
captured after a gallant defence (1811) In 
1812, on his return from Java, Lord Mmto 
learned that he had been superseded in the 
government He was raised to an eaildom, 
and recalled, and in October, 1813, returned 
to England His death took place within » 
few weeks of his leturn 
Loi d Mmto in Ii dia 

M^l^eod Affair, The (1841) Durmg 
the Canadian Rebellion an American steamer 
called the Catohne, which had been engaged 
m carrying arms to the lebels was boarded 
in the night by a party of loyalists, set on 
fire, and driven over the Falls of Niagara 
She was lying at that time within the tern- 
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tonal jTirisdiotioiL of €h.e State of New York, 
and an Amencan citizen lost his life m the 
struggle The matter caused some excite- 
ment m the Umted States, and in January, 
1841, Alexander McLeod, a Bntish subject, 
was arrested in the State of New York on a 
charge of murder, for being concerned m the 
attack on the Caroline The British govern- 
ment at once demanded his release, assertmg 
that he was actmg under and withm his 
orders, and that in consequence the responsi- 
bility rested solely with them The Umted 
States government replied to this communi 
cation that thej could not interfere with 
the mtemal a:ffairs of the State of New 
York Loid Palmerston rephed that the 
execution of iyi‘Leod would be followed by 
war M'Leod was tried at IJtica in October, 
and was declared “ Not Gmlty ” I'his was a 
simple solution of what seemed likely to prove 
a very disastrous affair 

Modus Teneudi Parliameutum is 

a document containing a sketch of the con- 
stitution and manner of holding Pailiament 
It pretends to give an account of Parliament 
as it existed in the time of William the Con- 
queror, but it would seem to ha\e been 
written about the leign of Richard II , and m 
many particulais to describe lather the au- 
thors idea of what Parliament should be, 
than the actual condition of that assembly in 
the fourteenth century 

The document is to he found in Dr Stuhhs s 
Select ChmteiB 

Mo^l, The Great, was the name com- 
monly given to the Indian prince who was 
the descendant of Timour the Tartar, “the 
firebrand of the umverse ” Baber, one of his 
successors, established himself as Emperor of 
India at Delhi, and transmitted his digmty 
to his posterity The invasion of Nadir Shah, 
and the sack of Delhi, 1789, struck a fatal 
blow at the grandeur of the hlogul Empire 
Already the Deccan had split off under a 
^Wlrful chief, the Nizam-ool Moolk The 
jgovemment of Oude was usurped by another 
and the conquests of the Mahrattas tended 
to reduce the imperial authority to a shadow 
In 1788 Delhi was sacked agam , the wretched 
emperor was bhnded by a rufSan, and his wives 
and daughters exposed and dishonoured After 
the battle of Patun (1790), the emperor fell 
wholly mto the power of Scindia After 
the battle of Delhi he became a Bntish 
pensioner, with a large and liberal pension 
and his residence m Delhi On the outbreak 
of the Indian Mutin> m 1857, after a bloody 
massacre, the descendant of Timour was pro 
claimed King of Delhi But after the siege 
and captuie of Delhi by Archdale Wilson, he 
surrendeied and his two murderous sons were 
shot in the midst of their attendants hy Cap- 
tam Hodson The Mogul himself was tried 
found guilty of treason and murder, and 


transported to Tounghoo m Burmah, with his 
favounte wite and son 

Elphmstone Indict Malleson, Indian Mutiny 
Grant Dutf, Mah attas 

Mohamrah, The, a strong Persian for- 
tress on the nver Kaioon, a branch of the 
Euphrates, was stormed by the Enghsh 
during the Persian Campaign (March 26, 
18o7) 

Townsend, Pe) sian Campaign 

Mohun, Lord {d 1714), “the bully of the 
Whig faction,” was a nobleman of bad cha- 
racter, conspicuous at inteivals duimg the 
reigns of William III and Anne In 1592 he 
was tried for aiding his fiiend Captain Hill 
in the murdei o± the actor, William Mount- 
loid, before the court of the Lord High 
Steward Although palpably guilty, he was 
acquitted He behaved with great braveiy 
while seiving as a volunteer in the expedition 
against Brest (1694) In Anne’s reign he 
was chiefly conspicuous for his uncompro- 
mising Whiggism He spoke against Not- 
tingham’s Occasional Conformity Bill, and 
wished to have him sent to the Tower for 
an imputation on the memory of King Wil- 
ham He warmly defended the Godolphin 
mimstry after its fall (1710) Marlboiough 
chose him as his second in a duel arranged 
with Loid Powlett, which was stopped, how- 
ever, by roval authority Mohun was him- 
self slam in a duel with the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, not, however before he had mortally 
wounded his adversary The quanel was of 
a private nature but as Hamilton was about 
to be sent to Prance, it was beheved with 
favourable messages to the Pretender, his 
death was regarded by the Tories as a poll 
tical murder 

Moleyns, or Molineux, Adam {d 
14o0), Bishop of Chichester, was one of the 
negotiators of the marriage between Henry 
yi and Margaret of Anjou, and also assisted 
in arrangmg a tiuce with France, both of 
which acts made him very unpopular He 
was one of the victims of Jack Cade’s rehel- 
hon, being murdered by the insurgents as he 
was on the pomt of escaping to Fiance 

Monasticism Monks were bodies of 
men, livmg together apart from the world, for 
the purpose of leadmg a religious life Monas- 
ticism first sprang up in the East, where it 
assumed a sohtdry and contemplative cha- 
racter, as it spread in the West its organi- 
sation became more practical The first monks 
who exercised any mfluence on Great Britain 
vere the Celtic monks of Ireland, where 
Christianity early assumed a monastic and 
tribal character The Irish Church was not 
so much orgamsed round the bishops as round 
the monastery The tribe was reproduced in 
the monastic brotherhood, of which the abbot 
V as father and head Celtic Christianity was 
poetical and imaginative It sent forth mis- 
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sxonaries amongst the Britons and the Piets 
In the fourth century Nmian established a 
monastery at Candida Casa, or Whithem, in 
G-alloway Soon afterwards two bishops of 
Graul dotted along the Wye settlements, which 
rapidly spread Columba’s monastery at Iona 
was the source whence Christianity was earned 
into the ]S'orthumbrian kmgdom (63o), and 
liindisf arne became the great missionar \ station 
whence the conversion of the noith of England 
was carried on When the Boman monk Au- 
gustine converted the Kentish kingdom he hke- 
wise established a monastery at Canterbury 
(598) The Roman and the Celtic Church ad 
vanced in their work of con\ ei sion tih they came 
into collision When in 6 64 it was agreed at the 
Synod of Whitb} that the Roman use should 
revail in the Northumbrian kingdom, the 
ownfall of Celtic monasticism followed Such 
monks as remained conformed to the Roman 
rule , those who refused returned to Iona 
Before the end of the eleventh century Celtic 
monasticism died away, and the more vigorous 
system of Rome had taken its place There 
was no great difference between the objects 
which the two systems proposed Prayer, 
woik, and reading were alike the aims of the 
communities The monks settled on unoccu- 
pied lands, and by their labour brought them 
under cultivation They taught the neigh- 
bouring folk, and by their active hves gave a 
standing protest against the prevalent sen 
suality of a rude people The monasteries 
were the homes of peace and learnmg, and 
were the means of spreading civilisation The 
Northumbrian thegn, Benedict Biscop, founded 
his monasteries of Wearmouth (674) and Jar- 
row (682), wheie lose a band of English 
scholars, of whom Bede is the chief But 
even before his death, Bede saw the declme of 
the great dajs of monasticism His letter to 
Egberht, Archbishop of lork, complams of 
the excessive number of monasteries founded 
from a desire to obtam from the king grants 
of f olkland The monks were the mere 

creatures of the thegns who put them there , 
they hved idle and useless lives , they set a 
bad example, and impoverished the State 
Bede’s warnings were unheeded, and pumsh- 
ment was not long in conung The Northmen 
attacked the monasteries, which were near the 
sea, and whose treasures offered them a rich 
booty The ninth century saw the overthrow 
by the heathen of most of the renowned monas 
teries of England The rule of hfe, such as it 
was, seems after this to have fallen mto disuse, 
and they were mostly left m the possession of 
secular clerks In the middle of the tenth 
century a monastic revival spread from the 
abbeys of Glastonbury and Abingdon Dun- 
stan and Ethelwolf laboured to restore a system 
which alone could repair in Enghsh society the 
ravages wrought by the Dani^ They pursued 
two objects, the substitution of monks for 
secular canons, and the introduction of the 
rule of St Benedict for the vaguer and less 


organised rules which had been previously? 
adopted Their efforts met with great success 
Kings and nobles again endowed monasteries, 
and monasticism became once more a great 
influence in the progress of Enghsh society 

The Norman Conquest brought still stronger 
and more defimte organisation The great 
monastic reform on the Contment, which had 
begun at Cluny, was steadily pursued in 
Normandy at Bee Prom Bee came the two 
archbishops, Lanfranc and Anselm Not only 
were the Enghsh monasteries more ngidlj 
ruled by Norman abbots, but m cases where 
cathedrals had been onginall-v of monastic 
foundation, Lanfranc replaced the secular 
canons b\ regulars [Cathedrals ] By means 
of the monasteries especiall's the superior cmli 
sation of the Noimans was spread through 
England But the institution of monasticism 
itself had well-nigh spent its stiength The 
eleventh and twelfth centuries witnessed the 
formation of a numbei of new orders, ail 
following the Benedictine rule in its mam 
features, but each striving to give it greater 
lealitj 

Each of the monastic movements which led 
to the formation of the Carthusians, Premon- 
stratensians, Austin Canons, and, above all, 
Cistercians, found its echo in England 
Amongst the founders of the Cistercian order 
was an Enghshman, Stephen Harding, and 
the Cistercians weie a favourite order in 
England, as the remains of their great abbev s 
in Yorkshire sufficiently show The Crusadts 
created a new kind of monasticism — ^the mili- 
tarj orders of the Knights Templars and the 
Kmghts of St John One order only was 
specially English, the Gilbertmes, founded by 
Gilbert of Semprmgham,inLmcolnshire, about 
1135, which IS remarkable for double monas- 
teries of men and women, side b> side 

This feverish growth of new orders was a 
sign of weakness rather than of strength 
Monasticism could not save it&elf from de- 
generacy, and m the begmning of the 
thirteenth century a new effort was made by 
St Erancis and St Dommic, who established 
the mendicant orders [Friars ] The fiiars 
rapidly moreased in numbers and m popular 
estimation, and the glory of the old orders 
paled before them , but in spite of their greater 
activity, the friars also rapidly ran their 
course The fourteenth century saw the 
gradual growth of a feeling against reli- 
gious orders The Templars, through their 
pnde and wealth, and the mystery which 
surrounded their doings, were the first to fall 
They were dissolved in 1310 In England 
the royal power showed great jealousy of 
“alien pnones,” or houses depending on 
foreign monasteries Edward I and Edward 
III both confiscated their lands and posses 
sions Finally, in 1416, Parhament dissolved 
these “ alien pnories,” and vested their lands 
in the crown 

The feelmg agamst monastic mstitutions 
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was largely inci eased by the Lollard mo\e- 
ment , but on many sides it was felt that their 
usefulness had really gone In earl^ times 
the monks had been settlers and reclaimers of 
barren land , later they had been good fai mei s, 
who had not dealt hardly with those who worked 
under them The Cistercians in Yorkshire espe- 
cially were thechief merchants in the wool trade 
with Flanders But monasteries, hke all cor- 
porations, though easy masters, were tenacious 
of their rights They were often inyolved in 
quariels with the rismg spirit of muniapal 
treedom At St Albans, for instance, the 
monks and the burghers were in constant 
strife about tnfiing matters The enfranchise 
ment of villeins, and the gradual extinction 
of villeinage in the fourteenth century, brought 
economic changes, which were unlavourable 
to the tenure of lands by corporations The 
land was more and more let to tenants, and 
not worked by the monks themselves Luxury 
and idleness went hand in hand It became 
clear that any leform in the Church must 
begin with the monasteries In 1523 Wolsey 
obtained bulls from the Pope suppressing 
forty of the smaller monasteries, and autho- 
nsmg the application of their revenues to 
educational purposes The Renaissance had 
made men feel that a learned clergy was 
necessary, mstead of mdolent monks 

The example set b^ Wolsej was rapidly 
followed when Henry YIII threw off from 
the Church of England the papal headship 
The monasteries were particularly obnoxious 
to the king as harbouring those who were dis- 
contented with his changes Their weakness 
and their wealth made them a tempting 
object of attack A usitation of the monas- 
teries was followed by an Act of Parhament 
authorising the suppression o± the smaller 
monasteries whose incomes were below £200 
a year (1536) Their fall was quickly followed 
by that of the larger monasteries also (1539) 
The monastic system was swept out of England 
he monasteries themselves were cast down 
heir l^ds were granted to nobles, or were sold, 
^ndf the result was a sudden change m social 
^conditions which was not for the better The 
eas j -gomg monks were replaced bj capitahsts 
The pld-fashioned farming of the monks was 
superseded Aiable land was turned into 
pasture for the more profitable purpose of 
growing wofl Many peasants were thrown 
out of ’^oi!^, and the doors of the monasteries 
no longer stood open for the relief of destitu- 
tion There was great distress, and much 
discontent, which caused the popular nsmgs 
under the Tudors, and the legislation of 
Henry VIII agamst “ sturdy beggars Ulti 
mately the Poor Law of Elizabeth adopted 
the principle of distributing alms to those in 
want, and replaced the charity of the monkg 
by the legal contributions of the community 
In constitutional matters the suppression of 
the monasteries largely dimmish^ the mem- 
bers of the House of Lords The greater 


abbots ceased to exist, and the chaiacter of 
the Upper House was changed by the loss of 
the preponderance of spiritual peers [Abbot ] 

The general character of Enghsh rehgious 
orders may he shown by the number of their 
houses at the time of the dissolution There 
were 186 Benedictines, 173 Augustinians, 
101 Cistercians, 33 of the four orders of friars, 
32 Premonstratensians, 28 of the Kmghts 
Hospitallers, 2o Gilbertines, 20 Clumacs, 
9 Carthusians, and a few other oideis The 
total number of monasteries was 616, and 
their revenues weie approximately valued at 
£142,914 } early 

A full account of English monasteries is given 
in Bugdale s Monasticon of monasticism in 
general a popular account is in Montalembert s 
Monks of the For the dissolution of the 

monasteries Dixon s Rtstoi y of the Chut oh of 
Fngland [M C ] 

Monk, Gteorge [Albemarle ] 

Monmouth, James, Duke op (b 1649, 
d 1685), was the natural son of Charles II by 
Lucy Walters, and wis born at Rotterdam 
During the king s exile he was generally 
known as James Crofts, but in 1662 he was 
brought over to England, and cieated Duke of 
Monmouth and Oilmej , recogmsed by Charles 
as his son, and apaitmentsm Whitehall gl^en 
to him In 1663 he was married to Lad> 
Anne Scott, daughter and heiress of the Duke 
of Buccleugh In 1665 he took part in a naval 
engagement with the Dutch, and in 1668 he 
was made captain of the first troop of Life 
Guards In 1672 he was appointed to an im- 
portant military command in the Dutch Wai, 
and distmguished himself by has bra\ery and 
discretion In 1678 he fought in the army of 
the Prince of Orange, from whom he earned 
high praise In 1679 he was sent to Scotland 
to repress the Covenanters, whom he defeated 
at Both well Bridge, but earned a name foi 
humanity by preventing the mdiscrimmate 
slaughter of the insurgents About this 
period dates his great popularity and his 
triendship with Shafteshurj’' and other leaders 
of the Protestant orPreshjtenan pait'v, and a 
design was formed whereby Monmouth should 
succeed to the throne But Chailos sternly 
refused to countenance such an idea, and ex- 
pressly declared that Monmouth was not his 
legitimate son, while, to prevent these in- 
trigues from being carried on any longer, he 
banished Monmouth to Holland in 1679 In 
1680 he returned, was received by tbe people 
with the greatest enthusiasm, and made a 
progress through England, being hailed every- 
where with demonstrations of popular joy In 
the midst of his progress he was arrested at 
Stafford by the king’s orders He quickly 
made his peace With his father, and lived 
quietly in London till 1683, when he joined 
m the Revolution plot, though pro'babl> 
not in the Rye House conspiracj' Charles, 
however, treated Monmouth with the utmost 
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kindness, but finding that be still consorted 
with men who were suspected of designs 
against the government, he was compelled 
to banish him once more to Holland Here 
he remained till the accession of James II , 
when he was expelled from Holland hy 
William of Orange, and returned to Brussels, 
where the invasion of England was planned 
On June 11 (1685) he landed at L>me Eegis 
in Dorsetshire, where he issued a proclamation 
against ^‘the Duke of York,” as he termed 
James II , asserting his own legitimacy, but, 
at the same time promising that he would 
leave his claims to be decided by a free Par- 
hament From Lyme he marched to Taunton, 
Bridgewater, Wells, and Frome, at aU ot 
which places he was solemnly proclaimed 
The royal troops under Feversham and 
Churchill encountered his levies at the battle 
of Sedgemoor, and Monmouth was utterly 
routed (July 5, 168 d) After wandering 
about for some days, he was discoi ered near 
Holtbridge, in Dorsetshire, in a dr;y ditch, 
covered with fein He now exhibited the 
greatest cowardice and tenor, and entreated 
James to grant him an interview, which the 
king did, but, finding that he would not betray 
his aocomphces, rejected all his appeals for 
mercy, and Monmouth was executed on Towei 
Hill on July loth He left three children — 
James, Eail of Dalkeith Henry, Bail of 
Delorame, and Anne, who died fiom gnef 
shortly after her father 

Eoberts Life of MonmouiTi Macaulay, Sist of 
Eng , Cbnstie Life of Shaftesbury 

[F S P] 

Monopolies The first attack upon the 
power of the crown to issue patents confer 
ring exclusive rights of carrying on certain 
trades, was made in 1697 According to the 
common law every man was entitled freely 
to exercise his trade, but the principle was 
generally recognised that exceptions might 
be made to this rule in the case of any process 
newly invented or introduced from abroad. 
Anxious to gain a control ovei the increasing 
commerce of the country, the government 
was hkely to stretch this prmciple farther 
than it would bear, and the grant of patents 
to courtiers was among the readiest means of 
satisfying their demands In 1697 the Com 
mens sent up an address to Elizabeth against 
the abuse of monopohes, but an evasive reply 
was given, and m 1601 a bitter debate of four 
days took place on the subject The queen 
thought it wise to yield, promised that ah m- 
junous grants should be repealed, and caused 
most of the patents to be revoked Their 
number mcreased agam under J ames I 
“ whereas, at the king’s coming in,” says a 
contemporary, “ there were complaints of some 
eight or nine monopolies then in being, they 
are now said to be multiplied by so many 
scores ’ A detailed examination of the most 
important cases has been made by Hr Gar- 
dmer, who declares that they wot opea 
HIST —24 


to the usual charges brought agamst them 
“They were not made wuth the object of 
fillmg the Exfhequer They were not made, 
piimarily at least, with the object of fihmg 
the pockets of the courtiers Ihey were, it 
IS impossible to doubt, the result of a desire 
on the part of official persons to encourage 
commerce, and to promote the welfare of the 
State, though it cannot be denied that their 
zeal was often greater than their knowledge, 
and that their best efforts were not unfre 
quently tainted by favouritism and 

corruption Take, for example, the commis- 
sion tor gold and silver thread Such thread 
had been made before in England, but on a 
small scale, m 1611 and 1616 patents were 
granted to certain persons, including several 
courtieis, on two grounds first, that they 
w ould establish a manufactuie large enough 
to compete with the Oontment , and secondly , 
that they w ould import bullion, and not use 
English coin, the sinews and strength of our 
state ” In 1618 the monopoly was taken 
into the kmg’s hands, and a proclamation 
issued forbidding the manufactuie of gold 
and silver thread by private persons, while 
a commission was issued for the punishment 
of ofienders The commissioners caused dis- 
obedient woikmen to be arrested, tools 
seized, and goldsmiths and silkmen impri- 
soned upon refusal to enter mto bonds not 
to sell to unlicensed persons The harshness 
with which the monopolies were enforced, 
together with the fact that the chief monopo- 
lists were also profiting by patents for the 
control of alehouses and mns, and shame- 
fully abusing their power, caused a storm of 
mdignation which broke in the Parhament of 
1621 On Feb 19, Hov moved for an inquiry, 
and his proposal was seconded by Coke A 
committee of the whole House investigated 
the patents for inns, and also those confer- 
ring monopolies The king ynelded to the 
storm, and Buckmgham, on the advice of 
Dean Williams, declared he would not even 
protect his brother Sir Giles Mompes- 
son and Sir Francis blitchell were accused 
by’’ the Commons before the Lords (a measure 
usually regarded as the revival of the power of 
impeachment, though not technically such), 
and heavy’' penalties were imposed Finally, 
in the Parhament of 1624, an Act was passed 
abohshing most of the monopoli^ Some 
few, however, were specially retamed as for 
the pubhc advantage A few years later 
the Lord Treasurer Weston endeavoured to 
raise money by creating chartered compames, 
which escaped the Act of 1624 by bemg open 
to all merchants who cared to pay certain 
fees Much discontent was caused among 
those traders who were unable to jom, and 
the grants were all revoked m 1639 

Gardiner of England iv Hallam, Const 

Hxst [W J A] 

Montague, John Neville, IVlAnaLis 
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OP {d 1471), was the son of Eichard, Earl of 
Salisbury, and the younger brother of the 
Earl of Warwick He 3 oined his father and 
brother in espousing the cause of York, and on 
the accession of Edward IV was made Warden 
of the East Marcnes In 1464 he defeated 
the Lancastrians at Hedgeley Moor and 
Hexham In 1467 he was created Earl of 
Northumberland, and the estates of the 
Percies were granted to him He resigned 
this position in two ;jears in order that 
Percy might be restored, and received m hen 
the title of Marquis of Montague He jomed 
Warwick in his mtngues against Edward, 
shaied in Henry VI ’s restoration, and fell 
with his brother m the battle of Barnet 

Montague, Amhoni Browne, Vis 
COUNT {d 1593J, “a man of great wisdom, 
prudence, and loyalty,” was son of Sir 
Anthonj Browne, Master of the Horse to 
Henry AHiTI , and as a staunch Roman 
Cathoho was high m favour with Mar j , by 
whom he was created a peei (September, 1653) 
He was heutenant of the English forces at the 
siege of St Quentm, and in lo60, m spite of 
his vigorous opposition to the Acts of ITni- 
formily and Supremacy, was sent b;^ Elizabeth 
on a mission to the court of Spam His reli- 
gion caused him to be suspected of sympathy 
with the northern rebels in 1569, but he 
nevertheless contrived to retam the favour of 
the queen Lord Montague was one of the 
commissioners at the trial of the Queen of 
Scots m lo86 

Monte, Robert db (d 1186), was a monk 
of Mont St Michel m Normandy He wrote 
a Chronicle, extending to the year of his 
death, and a Sisto^y of 'Emry I , which is 
generalLj considered the eighth book of Wil- 
liam of Jumi^ges’ Ghiomcle " His Chronicle^ 
says Sir T Hardy, “is the most important 
authority we possess for the history of the 
Continental actions of our later Norman 
kmgs and the earher monarchs of the house 
of Plantagenet ” 

This worh: will he found in Pertz and a trai^ 
lation in the Cfhxirch Eistoiians of England 

Montfort, Si^on db {b 1208) The 
marriage of Simon, lord of Montfort and 
Evreux, wxth the sister and co-heiress of the 
Earl of Leicester, in the reign of Henry H , 
was the ijtigin of the connection of the 
Montforts With Sagland Their second son, 
Simon, the leader of the Albigensian crusade, 
to whom fell the title and half the estates 
of the earldom of Leicester, married Alice de 
Montmorency, and of this mamage, Simon, 
the great Earl of Leicester, was the fourth 
and youngest son His father was deprived of 
his English estates in 1210, and died m 1218, 
leaving to his sons— of whom only two, 
Almenc or Amaury, and Simon, now re- 
mained — ^nothing more than his ancestral ter- 
ntones and his claims in England Amaury 
resigned his rights to his younger brother, 


who came to England in 1230 to try his for- 
tune He at once became a royal favourite, 
was given a pension of 400 maiks and in the 
year 1238 was secretly married to the king’s 
sister, Eleanor, widow of William Marshall 
In 1239 he was mvested with the earldom of 
Leicester, and soon after acted as godfather 
at Prince Edward’s christening Up to this 
date, then, there had been nothing to dis- 
tinguish him from the crowd ot foreign ad 
venturers who haunted the court of Henry 
Pohtical causes precipitated the first quarrel 
In 1239 Frederick II was excommumcated 
hy the Pope , after some hesitation the Eng- 
hsh king made up his mind to side with the 
pontiff, and determmcd to get i id of a man 
whom he knew greatly admired the Pope’s 
enemy "When next he came to court, Heniy 
greeted him with coarse and causeless abuse, 
and ordered him to depart With his wife 
he hastened to France, cheered in his exile 
hy a letter from Grosseteste of Lincoln, whom 
he had made his friend In less than a year, 
however, the king was leconciled, but Simon 
was glad to take refuge from tbe annoyances 
of tbe English court in tbe excitement of a 
crusade (1240 — 41) In Palestine he could do 
little, though his ability so impressed the 
barons of the kmgdom of Jerusalem that they 
begged the Emperor to appoint him governor 
of the land In 1242 — 43 Henry’s miserable 
campaign in Poitou engaged him , and then 
for five years he hved quietly on his Leicester 
estates, m the enjoyment of the friendship of 
Grosseteste and Adam de Maiisco In 1248 
he was summoned from his retirement to be- 
come Lieutenant of Gascony Into the details of 
bis five years’ administration it is not neces- 
sary to enter Possibly be occasionally acted 
with lU-timed seventy, and the pleasure 
which a strong man has in the sense of 
mastery may have led him mto indiscretions 
But it IS clear that his administration was on 
the whole successful, and also that he was 
again and again shamefully abandoned hy his 
weak master, who seemed to welcome the 
complaints made against him On his return 
Simon again retiied to his own estates, and 
watched the course of events, and it is not 
tiU the Mad Parhament of 12o8 that he again 
becomes piomiuent But from this time to 
his death he is the foremost figuie in the op- 
position, and it was during this period that he 
made so powerful an impression upon the 
popular mind hyhis political measures and 
personal quahties Avoiding details, his sub- 
sequent action may he thus summarised He 
was one of the twenty-four who drew up the 
Provisions of Oxford, and a member of the 
permanent Council of fifteen , negotiated 
peace with Louis IX quarrelled with Glou- 
cester m the Parhament of February, 1259, 
according to popular belief because the latter 
was content with getting power into the 
hands of the barons, and objected to further 
reform, he jomed with the Bishop of 
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Worcester in summoning the Parliament of 
1261, in which, knights of the shire were 
present , on the death of the elder Grloucester 
he practically governed England for some 
months at the end of 1262 and heginmug of 
1263 , rejected the Mise of Amiens , took up 
arms and won the battle of Lewes (1264), which 
put the king into his hands , established a 
btandmg Council of nine mstead of the 
elahoiate constitution of 1208 , and brought 
to the support of this a Parliament to which 
knights of the shire were summoned, and in 
126 1 representatives of the towns for the first 
time He was killed at Evesham, Aug 4, 

126i 

Simon has long enjoved the reputation of 
being the creator of the English House of 
Commons It has, however, been pointed 
out that the writs of 1265 for borough repre 
sentation were not sent through the sheriff, 
but to the mayors direct , and thus Simon’s 
action stands outside the regular development 
of Parliament, which consisted in bringing 
the county comts into contact with the Great 
Council It cannot, howevei, be doubted that 
the precedent of 126o was of the utmost sub 
sequent importance It may fairly be argued 
that the constitution of 12o8 does not repie- 
sent Simon’s own pohc;^, but that of the 
baions with whom he was forced to associate 
while that of 1264, arranged at a time when 
he had broken with the oligarchical partj , 
represents his own ideas as to what was 
fitting in the easting state of things Simon 
in 1264 — 65 showed his confidence m the 
knights and burghers by summomng them to 
a Parliament which was to have a permanent 
place m the constitution 

Matthew Pai xs Annals of BuHon Matthew of 
Westminstei Monumenta Ftanciscana Chosse 
teste s Lette'i s and Royal Letters of Senry III s 
Reign (all m Bolls Senes) Wnght s Political 
Songs (Camden Soc ) Blaauw Barons War 
and Pauli Simon de Montfort are good modern 
books on the period E'.pecial reference should 
be made to Stubbs Const Hist ii ch 14 and 
to the documents in his Select Chartei s 

[W J A] 

Montfort, Henry be {d 126o), was the 
eldest son of Simon de Montfort He took 
part with his father in his opposition to 
Henry III , and commanded the nght wmg 
of the baionial army at Lewes, and, after the 
victory, took charge of Prmce Edward The 
conduct of Henry and his brothers during 
the penod between the battles of Lewes and 
Evesham was one of the chief causes of their 
father’s fate Henry seized all the wool in 
England, and sold it for his own profit, while 
he quarrelled with and estranged the powerful 
De Clares He fought bravely at the battle 
of Evesham, and fell m a vam attempt to 
rally the baronial forces after his father’s 
death 

Montfoirb, Simon be {d 1273 p), second 
son of Simon de Montfort, first distmgmshed 


himself m the year 1264 by defending 
Nortnampton agamst the royalists He 
was, however, defeated, taken prisoner, and 
his life only saved by the personal mter- 
vention of Pnnce Edward. He was not 
released till after the battle of Lewes, when 
he was appomted by his father "Warden of 
Surrey and Sussex After the battle of 
E\esham, he held out m the castle of Kenil- 
worth, and through his intercession the lives 
of the Kmg of the Eomans and his son were 
spared Alter the capture of the castle, he 
retired to the sea-coast, wheie he put himself 
at the head of a bodj of pirates, and subse- 
quently fled to Italy, where, in conjunction 
with his brother Guv, he barbarously mur- 
dered Henry of Almayne, at Viteibo, m 
1269 For this crime he was excommunicated, 
and, “ after a brief wandermg on the earth 
with the curse of Cam upon lum,” he died m 
a castle near Sienna 

Montfort, Almeric be, was the third 
son of Simon de Montfort He was ap- 
pomted Treasurer of York, but, after Ins 
father’s death, was deprived of his office, and 
fled abroad Being supposed to have been 
piny to the Yiterbo murdei, he was taken 
prisoner by Edward I in 1276, but m 1281, 
at the Pope’s mtercession, he was released, 
and repaired to Home, where he remamed till 
his death 

Montfort, Orr be, was the fourth 
son of Simon de Montfort, and took part 
with his father m the Barons’ War, com- 
mandmg the nght wmg at the battle of 
Lewes He subsequently brought great 
odium on himself by his plunder of the 
merchant-ships in the Channel, and by his 
turbulence contributed to his father’s down- 
fall Wounded at the battle of Evesham, he 
fled to Italy, where m 1270 he murdered 
Henry of Almayne at Viterbo For this he 
was excommunicated, but was subsequently 
allowed to do penance, and fought bra'^ely in 
the Papal army, but m 1288 was taken 
prisoner by the Sicihans, and ended his days 
m prison 

Montserrat, one of the Leeward Islands 
south-west of Antigua, was discovered by 
Columbus m 1493, and so caHed by him fiom 
its supposed resemblance to a mountam of 
t.Tng name near Barcelona In 1632 it was 
colonised by a party of English settlei^ from 
St Kitts, and remamed in British hands until 
1782, when it was taken by the French, and 
kept by them until the close of the wa^ Its 
affairs were formerly administered by a heu- 
tenant-govemor, an executive and legislative 
council of seven members, and a house of 
a‘?sembly of twelve In 1871, however, it 
jomed the federation of the Leeward Islands, 
its local legislature being now under a 
president 

Edwards, West Indies 
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Monumenta rranciscaua is the title 
of a work published m the Eolls Senes, 
under the editorship of Mr Brewer, which 
coatams valuable oiigmal materials lor the 
history of the amval and settlement of the 
Franciscans in England, the letters of Adam 
Marsh, and other documents connected with 
the foundation and di:ffiusion of this great 
body Mr Brewer’s preface throws a flood 
of light on the early history of the mendicant 
01 dels in England 

Moodkee^ The Battle of (Dec 18, 
184o), was fought during the Sikh “War 
After a fatiguing march of twenty-one miles 
over an and plain. Sir Hugh G-ough 
found himself face to face with the army of 
Lai Sing He was taken completely by sur- 
prise The enemj ’s horse endeavoured to out- 
flank our force, but were gallantlj repulsed 
In this first conflict between the Enghsh 
and the Khalsa soldiers, the superiority 
of the latter in disciphne and musketry was 
very apparent The commander in chief had 
himselt to rally a flying native regiment, and 
in the confusion one of our regiments fired 
into another Lai Sing was the first to fly, 
with his cavalry, and he was at length followed 
by the infantry, who withdrew under cover of 
lught, leal mg seventeen guns in the hands of 
the English The British loss amounted to 
872 killed and wounded 

Moolraj, Inslruection op Moolraj, 
the Governor of Mooltan, a strong fort in the 
Punjaub, was the son of Sawan Mull, whom 
he succeeded m 1844 In March of 1848 
after some differences with the Durbar, he 
offered to resign the fort and government 
This was accepted, and Khan Singh was sent 
to assume the government, accompamed by 
Mr Agnew, as pohtical agent, and an escort 
of 350 Sikh troops On the morning of the 
19th, there was a stormy mterview with 
Moolraj, who was ordered to produce the 
accounts of the last six j ears On the 20th 
an attempt was made to assassinate Mr 
Agnew On the 21st a brisk fire was opened 
on the encampment from the citadel The 
Sikh escort proved treacherous, and deserted 
to #ie a crew of howling savages 

in hiurdered Mr Agnew and his 
comp^pickd^pt^nant Anderson, with the 
greatest On the 22nd Moolraj issued 

a prodain^ti^n Sf a rehgxous war against the 
English tieq^enant Edwardes, who was em- 
ployed in the reiretUM settlement at Bunnoo, 
across the Indus, vathout waitmg for orders, 
crossed the Indus with 1,200 infantry, 350 
horse, and two guns The Hahoh of Bhawul 
pore was requested hy the Besident to 
aavauce Lieutenant Edwardes joined hiTn 
at Kmeyree Timely reinforcements enabled 
bitn to win the battles of Kmeyree and 
Sudoosain, and to shut Moolraj np m Mool- 
tan, when the outbreak of Shere Smg merged 
these opemtions in the second Sikh w ar 


Mooltan, Siege op (1848) This was 
begun m July, 1848, by Lieutenant Edwardes 
with a British force, supported by one troop 
of the fnendly Kaboh of Bhawulpore The 
m\estment continued till Sept 12, when the 
town was ineffectually bombarded The 
siege was raised Sept 22 General Whish, 
with 17,000 men and sixty-foui heavy guns, 
re-opened the siege (Dec 27), and pushed it 
with great vigour For five day s, m spite of 
desperate sallies, the batteries play ed on the 
town On the third day’- an enormous powdei 
magazine exploded m the town, doing im- 
mense damage On January 2, 1849, the 
town was carried by assault The siege of 
the citadel was now pushed on Alter a con- 
tmnous &e from the Enghsh batteries for 
several days, Moolraj endeavoured to treat, 
but was informed that no terms would be 
granted short of unconditional surrender 
He theielore continued to defend the fort, 
till his garrison msisted on surrender or an 
attempt to cut their way out On Jan 22, 
therefoie, he surrendered, and the fort was 
placed m charge of Lieutenant Edwardes 

Moore, Sib. John {h 1761, d 1809), was 
the son of a Glasgow physician His education 
was chiefly acquired on the Contment, till in 
1776 he entered the army Two years latei 
he was ordered to Newfoundland, where he re 
mamed almost mactive durmg the American 
War On the conclusion of peace in 1783, 
he was placed on half pay, and was returned 
to Parhament for a district of Scotch burghs 
In 1 790 hehecame heutenant-colonel of the list 
Eegiment Five vears later he saw almost 
his first active service at the siege of Cain, in 
Corsica, where he led the storming party of 
grenadiers into the chief fort He was ap- 
pointed adjutant general of the island, but he 
soon threw it up, and, retummg to England, 
was ordered to the West Indies under Sir 
Ealph Ahercromhy In the expedition against 
St Lucia, he distinguished himself hy his won- 
derful courage and energy, and was rewarded 
hy hemg appomted governor of the island 
In this position his contmuous exertions, 
comhmed with the malarious character of the 
climate, twice laid him low, and m the summer 
of 1797 he went to England with Ahercromhy, 
whom he followed to Ireland He was en- 
gaged agamst the rebels at New Eoss and 
defeated them at Wexford In 1799 he was 
sent to Holland, whence he returned severely 
wounded In 1800 he was again employed 
under Ahercromhy in the expedition to 
Egypt At the landing of the troops Moore 
signahsed himself by his prompt decision in 
bringing up the reserves at the crisis of the 
battle, and so gammg the victory At 
Ahoiikir he was again conspicuous, and again 
wounded While the Peace of Amiens lasted, 
he remained at home on staff employment, 
but on the renewal of the war was placed as 
second in command of the troops in the 
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Mediterranean. In 1807 lie was sent to 
bweden m command of 10,000 men to help the 
king Some difference occurrmghetween them, 
Moore was placed under arrest, and on freeing 
himself, returned at once with his troops to 
England He had no sooner arrived than he 
was sent off to the Peninsula to act under 
Burrard and Balrymple , hut on their rec ill 
liter the Convention of Cintia he was ap- 
pointed to the command in chief (Oct 6, 1808) 
At last he had an opportunity of displaying 
his great military talents, and he did not 
throw the chance avay He advanced up the 
country, hut was compelled to retreat to Co- 
runna under terrible difficulties, before Soult 
On Jan 16, 1809, he won a gieat victory at 
Corunna, and covered the embarkation ot his 
army, but was himself killed m the action 

Memovi of John Mooi e Napier, Peninsular 

Waj Ahsou JSist o/Purope 

More, Sib. Thomas (J 1480, d lo35), 
was the son of Sir John More, a 3 udge of the 
King’s Bench At an early age he entered 
the household of Cardinal Morton In 1497 
he went to Oxford, and in 1499 entered Lin- 
coln’s Tnn already before this time he had 
become acquamted with Erasmus and other 
emment scholars In 1601 he entered the 
House of Commons, and speedily became a 
prominent member of what may be called 
the popular party, opposmg Henry VII ’s 
demand for subsidies In lo08 he was made 
a 3 udge of the sheriff’s court, and in lolO be- 
came under sheriff of London In 1514 and 
lolo he was employed as envoy to the Low 
Countries, and soon after he was made a mem- 
ber of the Pn\’y Council, and in 1521 kmghted 
He became closeh connected with Henry 
Vin , and assisted the kmg m his book 
against Luther In lo23 he was appointed 
fepeaker of the House of Commons at Wol- 
sey s request, but he nevertheless opposed the 
grant winch the cardinal tried to obtam from 
the House He, however, was reconciled to 
Wolsey, and in 1627 accompamed him on a 
mission to France In lo2o he had been 
made Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancastei, 
and in Oct , lo29, he became Lord Chancellor 
Conspicuous as he had been all his hfe as one 
of the part;^ of Church Reform, More was 
altogether opposed to the assumption of su 
premacy by Henry VIII In May, 1632, he 
was deprived of the seals, and in lo34 (April 
17), committed to the Tower He dechned 
to take the oath of supremacy, and was in- 
dicted for misprision of treason, Nov , lo34 
More’s noble and beautiful character was 
acknowledged by all his contemporaries As 
the most distmguished of the Enghsh expo- 
nents of the “New Learmng,’ he has an 
interest beyond that of his historical position 
In addition to a L%fe ofBdwmd VI and other 
works, he wrote the Utopia (1626'), one of the 
most remarkable political romances m this or 
any language, which is especially noteworthv 


for the waj m which the author anticipates 
many of the results of modem progiess 

Eoper, Life of Mo\ e Jorten Life of Ni asmus 

Seebohm The Oxfoid Refoimers Biewer Reign 

of Henry Till Burnet Hist of the Refoi ination 

Moreville, Hugh de, one of the murderers 
of Becket (q v ), had been one of the itinerant 
3 ustices >^er the murder he fled to his 
castle of Knaresborough, and is said to ha^e 
undertaken a pilgrimage to Jerusalem m 
expiation of his crime From a charter we 
learn that he was h\ing at the accession of 
XiTi g John, and he seems to haie died shortly 
afterwards 

Morgan, Sir Henr'i, one of the chief 
buccaneers of Jamaica, was frequently em- 
ployed h\ Chailes 11 to harass the shipping 
of the Spamards m the Vest Indies In 
1670 he plundered and burnt Panama, and as 
a reward was created a knight, and Governor 
of Jamaica 

Morgan, Thomas, a Welshman, and a 
de\oted adheient of the Queen of bcots, was 
imprisoned on a charge of complicity m the 
Eidolfi Conspiracy On his release he went 
abroad, and became Mary’s chief agent m 
corresponding with her fnends He was 
declared by Dr Parry to have instigated him 
to assassinate Elizabeth, and his arrest was ac- 
coi dingly demanded from Henry III of France, 
but refused In loSo he formed a fresh plot 
agamst the life of the queen, and was more 
or less imphcated in the Babington Con 
spiracy His letteis to Mary, written in 
July, lo8o, commumcatmg the details of the 
proposed m’l asion and rebellion, were produced 
in evidence at the Queen of Scots’ tnal 

Morice, James (d 1596), attorney of the 
Court oi Wards, moved in the Parliament of 
lo93 that the abuses of the bishops’ courts 
should be reformed On this the queen for- 
bade the House to consider “ any bill touchmg 
matters of state or reformation of causes 
ecclesiastical,” and Morice himself was dis- 
abled from practising as a hamster, and was 
kept in confinement for some years at Tut 
bury (or, according to others, at Tilbury 
Castle), m spite of the efforts of Essex to 
obtain his release 

!Moznc6, Sib William (b 1^02, d 
aDevonshue gentleman of ^on^iAat retired 
life, but of high repute in h^' #wn cbunty, 
played an important part in the Restoration 
He was the first person to WfEom Monk en- 
trusted the secret of his design to restore 
Charles, and he was used as a go fetween 
between Monk and Sir John GrenviHe, who 
was sent over to Charles The king appomted 
TiTiri one of the Secretaries of State m 1660, 
which office he contmued to hold tfll 1668, 
when he retired mto private life 

Mortimer, The Family of, was one of the 
most important families of the W elsh Marches 
I Roger Mortimer, the paramour of Queen 
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Isabella, was created Earl of March, with con- 
siderable estates and inhuence on the Welsh 
border He was attainted in 1330, but the 
attainder was re\ersed, and the title and 
estates restored to his grandson (13o4) His 
gieat-gTmdson, Edmund Mortimer, mamed 
Philippa, daughter ot Lionel of Clarence, son 
of Edward III Their grandson, the Earl 
of March, was heir piesumptive to the 
crown m Henry IV ’s leign, and the un- 
successful conspiracy of the Earl of Cam- 
bridge and Lord Scrope ^^141o) was intended 
to place him on the throne His sister Anne 
married Richard, Earl of Cambridge, son of 
Edmund of Langley, Duke of York, son of 
Edward III Their son was Richard, Duke 
of York (killed at Wakefield, 1460), who thus 
umted the claims of the houses of York and 
Mortimer, and was descended directly from 
two sons of Edward III 

IKCortimer, Roger {b 1287, d 1330), was 
a ward of Piers Graveston, and held many 
impoi’tant o&ces m the reign of Edward II , 
being appointed Lieutenant of Ireland in 
1317 He sided with Lancaster in his op- 
position to the king, was taken prisoner m 
1322, and condemned to perpetual captiiity 
Escaping m 1324 he fied to Prance In 1325 
Queen Isabella being sent over to the French 
court, Moi tuner formed an intrigue with her, 
and in the next jear accompanied her to 
England The king fled, and was sub 
sequently deposed, and in 1327 Mortimer was 
master of the situation For neaily four 
years the queen and Mortimer ruled the 
country All attempts to upset or curtail their 
power were defeated , the Earl of Lancaster, 
who endeavoured to rival Mortimer, was 
compelled to submit in 1328, and a plot set 
on foot by the king^s uncle, Edmund, Earl of 
Kent wlucE had for its object the restoration 
of Edward II , who was supposed to be still 
ahve, failed utterly, and Kent was executed 
(1330) But this was Mortimer’s last act, 
for the young king had determined to nd 
himself of the intolerable yoke he had borne 
so loi^ Mortimer was surprised in Kottmg- 
ham Castle, arraigned as a traitor, accused of 
the deatE of Edward II and the Earl of Kent, 
and hanged, to the universal joj of the nation 
His arrogance afl^ vindictiveness recalled the 
worst featu^ of the Despencers, and his 
adultery wi^ the queen rendeied hrm stiR 
more odious ^ the eyes of the people 

'llXormxa^s The Battle op 

(1461)^was fought between Edward, Duke of 
YoiWpldwaTdlV ) and theLancastnans, under 
the Earl of Pembroke In 1460, while Richard, 
Duke of York, marched to the north agamst 
Queen Maigaret, Edward was despatched to 
raise forces in the Welsh Marches With 
these troops, he marched to Gloucester, where 
news reached him of his father’s defeat and 
death at Wakefield (q v ), and he prepared to 
march against Queen M aigaret, when he 


learnt that the Eails of Wiltshire and Pem- 
broke had assembled a laige army of Welsh 
and In&h in order to attack him Accor- 
dingly he turned round, and met them at 
Moi timer’s Cross, in Heiefoidshire, between 
Leommster and Wigmore, and totally routed 
them Pembioke and Wiltshire escaped, but 
Owen Tudor was captured and beheaded 
Edward then proceeded with his aimy to join 
the Earl of Warwick, who had just been 
defeated by the Lancastrians at the second 
battle of St Albans Thej effected a junc- 
tion at Chipping Norton, in Oxfordshire, and, 
with their umted armies, marched towards 
London, wheie Edward was proclaimed king 

Mortmain The abuse which the Statute 
of Mortmain {De £.eligios%s) (No\ 15, 1279) 
was designed to remedy was by no means one 
of late origm at the time of the passmg of 
this Act Five hundred and fifty yeais earlier 
Bede had complained of the way in which 
pretended monks secured to themselves laige 
giants of the puhhc land, and on their pro 
duce, which ought to have supported the 
king’s warriors, lived a hfe of ease and de- 
bauchery But however gxeat this evil may 
have been in the mtervenmg centuries, it 
does not seem to have called for legal mtei- 
ference tiR the days of Magna Chdita By 
chapter 36 of the Magna Charta, confirmed 
9 Henry III , “ It was ordained that it should 
not for the future he lawful tor any one to 
give his land to a religious house, and to take 
the same land to hold of that house ” The oh 
ject of this enactment was to prevent any more 
of the land from passing into the hands of 
the Church, and so ceasing to owe military ser- 
vice to the kmg, while at the same time the 
o-^erlord lost all chance of e'ver recovering an 
estate so alienated by escheat , for hj feudal 
law on the failure of the heirs of the giantee 
lands lapsed hack to the grantor, and of course 
there could he no failure of heirs when lands 
were held h> a corporation such as an abbey 
or church Some thirty four years later the 
Provisions of Westminster enacted in a some 
what similar spirit that no men of religion 
should enter mto any man’s fee without the 
licence of the chief lord of whom the fee is 
immediately holden But this may well have 
been treated as a dead letter, for it was not 
re enacted in the Statute of Marlborough 
(1267) Edward I , the whole bent of whose 
mind seems to have been towards definiteness 
and order, soon saw with disgust how much 
of the land was steadily freeing itself from 
the duty of mihtary service, and securing 
itself agamst ever lapsmg mto the royal hands 
To remedy this defect he issued the famous 
Statute of Mortmain, or Statutum de JRehgiosts 
(1279) This enactment forbids *‘any per- 
son whatsoever, rehgious or other, to buy or 
sell, or under colour of. any gift, term, or 
other title, to receive from any one any lands, 
or tenements m such a way that such lands 
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and tenements should come into moH mam ” 
The penalty affixed to hreakmg this enact- 
ment was forfeiture to the next superior lord, 
and if he failed to msist on this forfeiture 
withmayear, the right lapsed to Im over- 
lord, and so on to the king But clerical 
cunnmg was not long in finding a means of 
evading even, this law, and some six jears 
later the king had to issue a fresh statute 
to check this new abuse As might be ex 
pected, the great body of the clerg} stronglj 
disapproved of the king’s measures, and 
in 1294, when Edward demanded half their 
revenue for the year, offered to grant it if he 
would only repeal the statute “ Be BeUgiosis ” 
This, however, Edward was by no means 
prepared to do We must not, however, sup- 
pose that all gifts of landed property to eccle- 
siastical foundations were cut short by this 
Statute of Mortmam Passing by the system 
of “Trusts and uses,” by which the monks 
attempted to evade its stringency, “ the kmgs 
never withheld their hcence from the endow 
mentof any valuable newfoundation ” Another 
device, that of bringing land into the posses- 
sion of the Church, under pretence of pur 
chasing it as a burml-ground, was forbidden 
bj^ another Statute of Mortmain under 
Bichard II (1391), a statute which at the 
same time specially declares the provisions 
and penalties of Edward’s Act to extend to 
guilds and fraternities, and even to the 
“Mayors, Bailiffs, and Commons of Cities, 
Boroughs and other Towns, which have a per- 
petual Commonalty,” and so could hold land in 
perpetuity without any chance of its lapsing 

Of later Acts dealmg with the alienation 
of land in mortmain, we may notice 7 & 8 
Will III , c 37, which empowered the king 
“ to grant anj person or persons, corporate or 
not, hcence to ahen in mortmain without ren 
dering the lands hable to forfeiture ” Again, 
the statute of George II specified the condi- 
tions under lands which alone, &c , could be 
devised for charitable purposes Oxford and 
Cambridge, Eton, Wmchester, and West- 
minster, were excepted from the operation of 
this Act, and by the 6th of Geo IV, the 
British Museum was likewise excepted from 
the Statutes of Mortmam, as other rehgious, 
educational, and charitable bodies have been 
m later times b} Act of Parliament 

“ Mortmain [Fr morte, dead , main^ hand] 
IS,” says Br Lathom, “ such a state of pos 
session as makes property inalienable , whence 
it IS said to be in a ^ad hand, in a hand that 
cannot shift away the property ” In the 
later of the statutes the phrase runs lest lands 
“ deveniant ad manum mortuam , ” and in the 
French equivalent it is “ devemi i mortma;^!! ” 
Beeves, S%sb of English Law Stubbs, Const 
Mut [TA.A] 

Mountjoy, William Stewart, Viscolnt 
(d 1692), was, says Macaulay, “a brave 
soldier, an accomplished sohol^, a zealous 


Protestant, and >et a zealous Torj ” He 
was one o± the lew members of the Estab- 
hshed Church who held office in T\ rconnel’s 
Jacobite administration (1689) Master of 
the Ordnance and colonel of an Insh 
regiment, he was also president of a royal 
society, formed m imitation of the Eo}al 
Society of London When it was seen that 
Ulster was determined to hold out for 
WiUiam III , he was sent there to wm them 
over The inhabitants of Londondeix} per- 
mitted him to leave a poition of his regiment 
there, but the Enmskilleners dechned to listen 
to his proposal Shortly afterwaidb, Tyr- 
connel, wishing him out of the w ay, sent him on 
a mission to bt Germains, with Bice, who was 
to tell James that he (Moimtjo^) was a traitor 
at heart He w as accordmgl;y thrown mto the 
Bastile When James arrived in Ireland, he 
mcluded him m his infamous Act of Attain 
der , unless he could contrive to escape fiom 
his cell, and present himself at Dubhn within 
a few weeks, he would be put to death 
After thiee yeais imprisonment, he was 
exchanged for Bichard Hamilton, and, con 
verted by his wiongs to Whiggism, volun- 
teeied in William’s arm^ He fell at Stem- 
kiik 

Macaulay Hist of Eng 

MouseBold Hill, a hill commanding 
the town of Norwich, is famous as having 
been occupied by Bobert Ket and the rebels 
durmg the insurrection of lo49 

Mnlgrave, Earl op [Sheffield ] 

Municipal Corporation [Towns ] 

Mnnro, Sm Thomas {d 1827), entered the 
mihtary service of the East India Company 
He was present at the fiist maich on Seringa 
patam, and the battle of Ankera, and sub- 
sequently took part in the more successful 
march of 1792 In 1799 Captain Munro was in- 
cluded m the comnussion appomted to complete 
the organisation and settlement of Mysore 
after the fall of the Mohammedan dynasty 
In 1813, having seen the disadvantages of the 
zemindar j S} stem of land settlement in 
Bengal and Mj sore, he instituted the rj ot- 
wary system In 1818 he visited England 
was created a K 0 B for his services, and 
returned to India as Governor pf Madras 
He modified the abuses of his revenue system, 
and thus obtamed great popular^t 5 He would 
have retired (1824), but remaned especia^ 
to make provision for the Burmese War, un® 
1827, when he died near Gootz 1 ^^ 

Munster, The Kingdom and Protincb 
OP, IS believed by modem authorities to have 
been peopled chiefly bj the Milesians, a group 
of tribes of Gauhsh or Spamsh ongm The 
Irish legends represent Munster as having 
been divided between the Mil^ian chiefs Eber 
and his brother Lugaid, of whom the former 
prevailed, and drove the latter mto the south- 
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western corner President W K SuPiTan 
thinks that the tribes of Eber are to be identi- 
ified with the Scoti, or Bngantian Gauls, who 
mvaded Ireland from Meath, and appears to 
throw some doubt on the theory of an invasion 
from Spam The tubes of Eber were m turn 
subdued by the tube of Degaid, probably ot 
the rival IVIilesian race of Erimon, but the 
former, under the famous Mug of Munster, 
havmg recoiered their strength, drove out 
the Degaidian tribe Mug further defeated the 
at d n, or over-king Conn “ of the hundred 
battles,’’ and compelled him to consent to a divi- 
sion of Ireland, by which the former leceived 
the southern part, Loth Moga or Mug’s half 
[circa AD 130) Munster now comprised the 
modem counties of Tipperarv,"Watei±ord, Cork, 
Kerry, Limenck, part of Ehlkenny, and Clare, 
which had ongnally belonged to Connaught 
It was divided into the districts of Thomond, 
Desmond, and Ormonde The kings of these 
districts formed a confederacy under the King 
of Cashel, who, according to the old Irish custom, 
was chosen alternately from the Eoghamists 
(afterwards the O’Donovans and the Mac- 
Carthys) of Desmond, and the Dalcasians 
(the O’Briens) of Thomond It seems that 
Munster was partly converted to Christianity, 
probably through the Irish colonies m Wales, 
before the arrival of St Patnok m 431, but 
even after the coming of that samt it would 
seem, from the fact that Queen Ethne the 
Terrible was still a heathen, that the new 
faith gained ground but slowly The Munster 
kings were throughout this period the iivals 
of the ard ns of the Hui Neill dynasty, and 
disputed the supremacy of Ireland with them, 
often not without success They seized the 
opportunity of the Scandinavian mvasions 
^796 — 1014), to revive their claim to the 
over-kingsbip, and unpatnotically ravaged 
the terntones of the Hui-NeiUs From 915, 
however, there was an mterval ot comparative 
peace throughout Ireland for forty years, 
during which tune Cormac blacOuUinan, the 
kmg-bishop of Cashel, is a prominent figure 
m Irish history, one of his feats bemg the 
defeat of the jomt forces of the Kmg of Con- 
naught and of Flann, the ard n, m battle 
He IS said to have re estabhshed the system 
of alternate succession which had fallen mto 
disuse in consequence of the weakness of the 
Thomond dynasty, and thus Mahoun, brother 
of the famous Brian Bom, was seated on the 
throne df Cashel After hia death (976) 
Bi^mn slew the king of the rival clan, and 
speedily made MAister as powerful as it had 
been nythe days of Mug In 998, after a 
protracted struggle, he obtained from the 
o\er-king Malachi the acknowledgment of 
his authority over Mug’s half of Ireland , in 
1002 he wrested from him the title of ard n, 
and in 1014, in alhance with Malachi, he 
defeated the King of Leinster and the Danes 
of Dublin at Clontarf ^ After his death, how- 
ever, Munster again fell mto anarchy until 


lOoO, when Donnohad O’Bnen succeeded in 
reducmg the country to order peaceful 
means During the period of ruthless inter- 
provinoial war which followed, the O’Biiens 
frequently got the upper hand m Ireland, 
and assumed the title of a^d n Moieover, 
they administered their kmgdom well, and 
cared for the Church, amongst other good 
deeds ele\ating Cashel into an archbishopric 
They also entertamed relations more or less 
friendly with the Norman kings After the 
Anglo-Danish mvasion, the kings and chiefs 
of Munster, headed by MacCarthy of Desmond, 
“ came m ’ readily to Henry and surrendered 
their strongholds The Enghsh king retamed 
Cork and Limerick for himself, hut gave the 
gi eater part ot Cork county to Fitz Stephen 
and De Cogan, while Limerick went to De 
Braose, and the Decies to De la Peer Their 
families were, however, speedily supplanted 
by the Munster Fitzgeralds, wno had received 
grants of land m Limenck, Cork, and Kerry, 
and who founded the Desmond line together 
with the younger branches of the Knights of 
Kerry, and the Knights of Glyn The Fitz- 
geralds, after a prolonged struggle with tho 
SlacCarthys and O’Bnens, intermamed with 
them, and established a generally recognised 
authonty Ormonde, or East Munster, was 
occupied by the Butlers, who spread thence 
over Kilkenny and Tipperary During the 
invasion of Ireland by Edward Bruce (1316) 
the Geraldmes and Butleis suffered severely 
at the hands of the O’Bnens, and Edward 
III, in order to strengthen their power, 
created the great earldoms of Desmond and 
Ormonde These two houses were weakened 
further by the Wars of the Boses , the Butlers, 
moreo\er, becoming mvolved m a deadly 
feud with the Kildares, which lasted for 
generations Through these dissensions the 
O’Bnens and MacCarthys again obtained 
power, though the cautious policy of the 
Tudors kept them under Thomond became 
county Clare, and was added to Connaught 
In the reign of Elizabeth occurred the Des- 
mond rebellions Wishmg to put a stop to 
the anarchy m Desmond, Elizabeth, and her 
governor, Sir Henry Sydney, in 1614, deter- 
mined to colomse Munster with gentlemen 
from the west of England, headed by Sir 
Peter Carew, who claimed the old Fitz-Stephen 
estates Moreover, the long-standing quarrel 
between the Desmonds and Ormondes was 
decided m the law courts in favour of the 
latter , and Desmond, who had been sent to 
London on a charge of high treason, thought 
it necessary to suirender large portions of his 
lands which it was proposSi to plant with 
other colonists However, the barbarities of 
Sir Peter Oarewsoon drove the whole country 
mto a wild and bloody rebellion, the 
MacCarthys, and even Ormonde’s brothers 
joining the Desmonds in the revolt, which 
was led by Sir Maurice Fitzgerald, a cousin 
of the earl The Archbishop of Cashel was 
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sent to bpain for help Ormonde, however, 
pacified his hrotheis, and Sir Henry Sydney 
crushed the rebels, being succeeded after his 
recall by Sir John Perrott (lo71), who, 
through the most brutal measures succeeded 
in reducing the district to order Mimster 
became an English presidency The English 
government was, however, exhausted by the 
effort, and thought it necessary to have re- 
course to the most terrible severity. Sir 
William Drury hanging four hundred persons 
in one year Thereupon the second Desmond 
rebellion broke out (1579), which, owmg to 
the cowardice of the earl, who had escaped 
from prison, the early death of the brave Sir 
Maurice Fitzgerald, and the tardy arrival of 
assistance from Spam, was broken without 
much difficulty by the loyal Duke of Ormonde 
The estates of the Fitzgeralds and their allies 
weie confiscated and granted to English adven- 
turers In lo98 James Fitzthomas Fitzgerald 
assumed the title of Earl of Desmond, and m 
conjunction with O’Neil, Eail of Tyrone, 
raised the last of the Munster rebelhons After 
Essex had failed to cope with it, Sir G-eorge 
Carew suppressed it in 1600, and but little more 
IS heard of the Geraldines Munster, except 
Kerry, which was reserved for the govern- 
ment, was finally colonised by Cromwell with 
soldiers and adventurers , these were promptly 
absorbed by the Irish population, and though 
the Catholic gentry received back small por- 
tions of their estates at the Restoration, they 
lost most of them again under the “ broken 
treaty of Limerick ” From that last settle- 
ment the history of Munster has varied but 
little from that of the rest of Catholic Ireland 
O Donovan Annals of the Foui Mastei a Seat 
mg Hist of h eland Prendergast Cromwellian 
Settlement Haverty Hist oj L eland Cusack 
Hist of InsH Nation Walpole The Kingdom of 
h eland Kmg Estates of the Pi otestants of Ire 
laJid under James II Gardiner Htaf o/Hng 

[L C S] 

IMCurdrum is defined m the Dialogue de 
Scaceano as “mors occulta alicujus, oujusm- 
terieotor ignoratur ” The term was, however, 
often extended to the murder fine exacted 
from the hundied by the law of Wilham I 
when the murdered man could not be proved 
to be an Englishman Tins process of proof 
was called “ Presentment of Enghshry ” It 
was, however, obsolete so early as the reign 
of Henry II , owing to the way in which 
English and Normans were mixed up 

Dialogue de Scaccano, in Stuhhs s Select Charters 

mCxunmiitli, Adam, a canon of St 
Paul’s in the time of Richard II , wrote a 
ChiomcU from 1303 to 1336, which was con- 
tmued subsequently to the year 1380 It has 
been published by the English Eistoncal Society 

Kutiny Act, The, was first enacted m 
1789, and was facilitated by the mutmy at 
Ipswich of a Scotch regiment Before this a 
person guilty of desertion or other military 
HIST -24^ 


offences had ranked as an ordinary felon. 
“ It was then enacted,” says Macaulay, “that, 
on account of the extreme perils impendmg at 
that moment over the State, no man mustered 
on paj in the service of the crown should, on 
pam of death, or of such lighter pumshment 
as a court-martial should deem sufficient, 
desert his colours or mutiny agamst his com 
manding officers This statute was to be 
m force only six months Six months 

passed and stiU the public danger continued 
By slow degrees famiharity leconciled the 
public mmd to the names, once so odious, of a 
standing army and a court-maitial To 

this day, however, the Estates of the Realm 
solemnly assert evei> year the doctrine 
kid down by the Declaration of Right and 
they then giant to the sovereign an extra- 
ordinary power to govern a certam number 
of soldiers according to ceitam rules durmg 
twelve months more ” The bill was frequently 
attacked by the Tory paity , smce the 
reign of George I, however, it has been 
usual to pass it without discussion, and it is 
now annually brought m and read as a matter 
of form. From 1713 to 1715 the court- 
martial had no power to award capital pumsh- 
ment Smce 1748 it has been provided that 
no sentence touchmg hfe oi hmb could be im- 
posed except for offences enumerated in the 
Act, and m the same year members of the 
oouit martial were forbidden to di\ ulge the 
sentence until approved, or the votes of any 
member imless required b> Parliament In 
1754 the opeiation of the Act was extended 
to troops serving in India and North America 
La 1756 the militia were brought under its 
provisions, and in 1785 half pay officeis were 
exempted from it [Militaht System ] 

SllCysore The Mohammedan kingdom 
of the Deccan was founded by Hvder Ah 
on the wrecks of the southern principalities 
It included, when at its greatest power, not 
only Mysore proper, but also the whole of 
Makbai, Cochin, and Calicut, and extended 
north mto the Poonah and Hyderabad 
States , while to the east and south it mcluded 
the Carnatic Balaghaut, the Baramahal, and 
the provinces of Coimbatoor and Dendigul 
These outlymg possessions were gradually 
shorn off by Enghsh conquest, and in 1799 the 
Mohammedan State of Mj soi e came to an end at 
the second siege of Senngapatam and the death 
of Tippoo The Hmdoo State of Mysore was 
thereupon created, depriv ed of all the outlyi:^ 
provinces and Senngapatam, for the ^scen- 
dants of the old Hindoo rajahs A »teiotly 
perso nal settlement was made with the rajah, 
leaving the Company the right of assummg the 
management if necessary The insufferable 
rule of the rajah, culminating in rebellion, com- 
pelled Lord Wilham Bentinck, in 1831, to 
assume the entire management But in 1867 
the native sovereign^ was re-estabhshed, 
and orders were issued by the Secretary for 
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India tliat tlie country should be surrendered 
to the ra 3 ah's adopted son on his coming of 
age This was done in 1881 

Wdlesley De^j^atches, Wilks, Mysore, Mill 
Misf of India 


N 

ITagp ore. The Town of, was captured 
b> the English, Nov 26, 1807, after a se\ere 
defeat inflicted on the rajah’s troops In 
1853, on the death of the rajah, the town 
and territory of Nagpore were annexed by 
the English 

H'ana Saliil) Dhoondoo Punt, a Mah- 
ratta Brahmin, was the adopted son of Bajee 
Hao, the last of the Peishwas On the death of 
the latter the Nana petitioned the Lieutenant- 
Go\ ernor of Agra to continue the Peishwa’s 
pension to him The petition was rejected 
by Lord Dalhousie and the Dnectors, 
though the jaghire of Bithoor was granted 
him rent free for life (18o3) In revenge he 
devbted himself to plots against the English 
government His agents were employed 
in all the discontented portions of India, 
and his agent m England, Azim DoUa Elhan, 
on his return encouraged him wuth ex- 
aggerated tales of Enghsh disasters in the 
Crimea On the outbreak of the Indian 
Mutiny he became the chief instigator of the 
carnage It was his object at once to revive 
the old empire of the Peishwas m his own 
person, and to sacrifice as many Europeans 
as possible to his revenge It was by his 
orders that the sepojs fhed on the garrison 
of Cawnpore after they had surrendered, and 
that the final massacre of Cawnpore w as per- 
petrated At the end of the Mutmy the 
Nana escaped to the Terrai jungles of Nepaul, 
wheie he is supposed to have died In 1874, 
however, the Maharajah Scindia dehvered 
Tip to the English government a prisoner, 
who represented that he was the Nana 
He turned out to be an impostor, the 
reason for this imposture has never been 
discovered, nor is it certam whether the 
Maharajah was himself deceived 

Kaye, War MaUeson, Indian Mutiny, 
Annual Register 

Kai Uer, LIElJTENXNT-GE^EEAL SlR WlL- 
LIAM (5 11S6,d I860}, was the brother of Sir 
Charles and Sir George Napier, and the cousm 
of the admiral His mihtary services, unlike 
those of his brothers, were confined to the 
period of the great French War between 
1807 and 1814 He served at the attack on 
Copenhagen, and m all the Peninsular cam- 
paigns down to Orthes He was severely 
wounded at the bridge of Almeida (1810), 
received three other wounds durmg five 
years, obtained seven decorations, and at 
the close of the war was made a Commander 


of the Bath, though he had attained no higher 
rank than that of lieutenant colonel In 
1819 he retired on half-pay, and from 1824 
to 1840 he was unremittingly engaged on his 
Mistory of the Femnsulm Wm , which is one 
of the masterpieces of mihtary historj^ In 
1842 he was appomted Lieutenant-Governor 
of Guernsey, bemg now a major general In 
1848 he became a K C B In 1848 he pub 
hshed his Conquest of Scinde, a defence of his 
brother, Sir Charles 

Maxtmeau Biog-i aphical Sketches 

Napier of Magdala, Lord (b 1810) 
Sir Robert Cornelius Napier was the son of 
Major C F Napier, and was educated at the 
Mihtary College, Addiscombe He entered the 
corps of Rojal Engineers (1828), and served 
with distinction m the Sutlej campaign, at 
the conclusion of which he was appointed 
engineer to the Durbar of Lahore He was 
present at the siege of Mooltan and the battle 
of Gujerat He was named chief engmeei 
under the new Punjaub administration, and foi 
some time vas engaged in buildmg roads and 
cuttmg canals to open up that province In 
1867 he served as chief engineer m the army 
of Sir Cohn Campbell, and the part he played 
m the suppression of the rebellion greatlj en- 
hanced his leputation He also distmguished 
himself m China as second to Sir Hope Grant, 
and was rewarded by bemg made a K C B , a 
major-general, and a member of the Council 
of India In 1865 he became commander-in- 
chief at Bombay In 1867 he received the 
appointment to command the Ahyssiman 
expedition, and was made a K G C of the 
Star of India While he was m Ab> ssima he 
achieved a hnlhant success Kmg Theodore 
on his defeat committed suicide, the captives 
were restored, andMagdalabesieged and burnt 
On his return Sir Robert received the thanks 
of Parhament, the sum of £2 000 per annum 
was settled on him and his next heir, and he 
was elevated to the peerage by the title of 
Baron Napier of Magdala 

Napier, Sir Charles (6 1782, d 1863), 
eldest son of Colonel George Napier, was 
educated at home, and sent into the army 
(1794) He was employed in Ireland durmg 
the msurrection, he was at Corunna with 
Sir John Moore, and tought under the 
Duke of Wellm^on at Fuentes D’Onoro 
and Badajos Later he was employed in a 
fightmg ermse off the Chesapeake, and re- 
turned m tune to accompany the Euglish 
army to Pans, though he was not pre 
sent at Waterloo A penod of mihtary 
inactivity followed, but in 1841 he was ap- 
pomted commander-in chief of the armj of 
Bombay His first and greatest exploit was 
the conquest and annexation of Semde, of 
which he was constituted governor by Lord 
Ellenborough The general proceeded to 
subjugate the hill tribes and all the warlike 
population He completely reorgamsed the 
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whole physical and moral condition of the 
district, and gained the respect and reverence 
of the inhabitants — even of the JBeloochees 
His proceedings, however, highly offended the 
Directors, and a quarrel ensued, in which bir 
Charles treated them with \er> shght cere- 
mony His plans for the ternunation of the 
bikh War (q v ) were not ripe when the 
battle of Sobraon ended it Before leaving 
Scmde he succeeded in changmg the feudal 
system of landholding into a landlord and 
tenant system, which he considered the best 
means of forming loyal subjects, bj raising a 
race of independent farmers attached to the 
government In 1847 he returned to Eng- 
land and hved in semi-retirement until the 
disasters of the second feikh War (q v ) made 
everyone look around for a general Sir 
Charles started (March, 1849), but found on 
his arrival at Bombay that the Sikhs had 
been finally routed He now devoted himself 
to military reform, but after two j ears re- 
turned to England, where he died 

Napier, Vice-Admiral Sir Charles 
{b 1786, d 1860), was the cousin of the three 
Kapier brothers, Charles, G-eorge, and Wilham 
He went to sea 1799, was employed all 
through the French War in the colonies and 
the Mediterranean He served on shore in 
the Peninsula, and was present at Busaco 
At the close of the war he had a long 
interval of rest, but on his return in 1829 he 
was employed off the coast of Portugal m the 
Galatea He supported the Oonstitutionahsts , 
defeated the ffeet of Don Miguel, and settled 
Donna Maria on the throne Don Pedro was 
unbounded m his gratitude, created him 
Viscount of Cape St Vmcent, gave him all 
the Portuguese orders, and named him admiral- 
in chief He proceeded to remodel the corrupt 
Poituguese navy was thwarted by the 
officials, and threw up the appointment ![n 
1840 he was employed m the Mediterranean 
against Mehemet Ah as commodore, and con- 
cluded a convention with him For his services 
he was made K C B , and leceived the thanks 
of both Houses In 1841 he was elected for 
Marylebone In 1847 he received the com- 
mand of the Channel fleet, and compelled the 
Emperor of Morocco to make compensation for 
inj uries done to the British commerce Durmg 
the Russian War he was nominated to the 
command of the Baltic fleet, but had httle 
opportunity of earning distinction On his 
return he quarrelled with the government on 
the subject, and mutual recriminations were 
interchanged In 1855 he was returned for 
feouthwark, and cleared himself in the e>es 
of Parhament and the nation From this 
time he deioted himself to attackmg the 
abuses in the navj , until his failmg health 
required him to withdraw altogether from 
public life 

Napiervill6, The Battle op (1839), was 
fought near Montrealbetween the British troops 


under Sir James McDonnell and the Canadian 
rebels, who were completely defeated 

Naseby, The Battle or (Jul^ 14, 1645), 
was fought during the Great Rebellion 
Both armies took the field in Maj, 164o 
Charles I marched northwards, and, whilst 
Fairfax was besiegmg Oxford, the king 
stormed Leicester Lea v mg Leicestei, Chailes 
established himself at Da\entr\, collectmg 
provisions to reiictual Oxford, and thieaten- 
mg to attack the eastern counties Fairfax, 
who left Oxford on Jul\ o, o\ertook the 
kmg on the 12th The king resolved to give 
battle, and took up his position on an emmence 
called Dust Hill, about two miles noith of 
the village of I^aseh} The armj of Fairfax 
was drawn up on Red Pitt Hill, about a miie 
from Naseby The two armies weie both 
about 11,000 strong, the Ro>ahsts being rathei 
the stronger in cavalry The Ro\ ahst right, 
commanded by Rupert, commenced the 
attack, and, after a hard fight, routed the 
Parliamentary left, under Ireton, and at 
tacked the baggage of the Parhamentary 
armj behind the hue of battle Meanwhile 
the Parhamentarj right wmg, led bj Fairfax 
and Cromwell, charged and broke the division 
commanded by Sir Marmaduke Langdale, 
which formed the left of the kings arm> 
Fairfax and his guards returned from this 
charge to take part m the struggle between 
the foot of the two armies in the centre 
For this decisive struggle Fairfax brought up 
all his reserves, and was aided hj part of 
Cromw ell’s horse and what remamed of 
Ireton’s division Under their combined 
attack the Roj ahst centie was utterly routed 
Rupert returned too late to the field to turn 
the fortune of the battle The king, at the 
head of his reserve of horse, was resolved to 
charge in the hope of recovermg the day, 
when a courtier seizmg his bridle caused a 
confusion, which effectually prevented an 
attack The cavakj of the Parliament pur- 
sued the fljung Royalists to withm two miles 
of Leicester, and the slaughter durmg the 
flight was very great The Parliamentarians 
lost about 200 men , tbe Royalists, 1,000 killed 
and about 5,000 prisoners, besides all their 
guns and baggage and the kmg’s private 
correspondence 

The best account of the battle is in Spngge s 
Anglia Rediviva The letters of Fairfax Crom 
well and the Parliamentary Commissioners 
addressed to the Speaker give the official report 
of the battle Wbitelocke s and Clarendon's 
accounts contain valuable details Markhams 
Life of Fairfax contains a list of authorities and 
a criticism of their value £0 H F ] 

National Debt, The The kings of the 
Middle Ages, and notably the later Planta- 
genets, had frequently borrowed large sums of 
monej on their own credit on the secmity of 
the crown property and estates but the 
modern national debt was originated m the 
reign of WiUiam III by Montague, m 1692, 
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^hen Chancellor of the Exchequer la 
order to defray part of the military expenses, 
Montague borrowed a imlhon sterling, the in- 
terest ot which — at fiist at ten, and, after the 
year 1700, at seven per cent — was secured on 
new duties on liquors These duties were to 
form a fund, and on the credit of this fund the 
loan was to he raised hy life annuities, which 
were to he extinguished when the survi-vors 
were reduced to seven In the following year 
another loan was obtained, in the shape 
ot the capital of the newly created Bank 
of England, which amounted to £1,200,000 
By the date of the Treaty of Eyswick (1697) 
the national debt exceeded 20 millions, h> 
that of the Treaty of Utrecht it was more than 
60 millions This rapid increase was the 
cause of great alarm to the Tory party, and 
it was the fear of the Whigs that the Pre- 
tender would come “with a sponge” and 
wipe out the national debt Its gradual ex- 
tinction was one of the objects of statesmen 
In 1711 Harley founded a floating debt (a 
debt pa} able on demand) of ten millions, 
which became the capital of the South Sea 
Company, who in return were allowed the 
monopoly of the privileges of the Assiento 
(q V ) contract with Spam In 1717 Walpole 
established the first smking fund, borrowmg 
£600,000 at four per cent only, to extinguish 
habilities beaiing a higher rate of interest 
The high rate of interest, and the confusion 
caused by the fact that some of the annuities 
by which the various loans had been raised 
were redeemable and others irredeemable, 
induced the government m 1720 to accept the 
proposal of the South Sea Compan}- that they 
should add the national debt to their capital, 
and should in return make the fund uniform 
and redeemable, paying at first five, and 
aPer 1727 four per cent , but the failure of 
the company caused the plau to fall to the 
ground Pelham was more successfu"' m his 
measures, carrying out m 1750 a uniform 
arrangement, called the Consolidated Fund, 
and reducing the mterest to three per cent , 
paymg ofl those who were unwilhng to accept 
the terms Meanwhile the debt increased by 
leaps and bounds At the Peace of Aix la- 
Chapelle (1748) it was over 78 millions , at the 
Peace of Pans (1763), over 138 milhons , and 
at the conclusion of the American War (1784), 
249 millions In 1786 ttie younger Pitt pro- 
posed a new sinking fund, by which scheme 
the sum of one million was annually set apart 
from the mcome of the country for the re 
duction of the debt The fallacy of the 
system became evident when tunes of difficulty 
arose , and the nation was forced to borrow, 
often at a higher interest than it gamed, in 
order to meet current expenses It was 
^gradually abandoned, bemg finally laid aside 
Ij- Lord OienviUe m 1828 The struggle 
Kapoleon was a fearful stram on the 
resources, and in 1817, when the 
md Irish exchequers were consoli- 


dated, the capital was over 840 millions, and 
the annual charge exceeded 32 milhons Since 
that date it has been gradually reduced, partly 
by arrangements of economy, such as that by 
which, under the Bank Charter Act of 1833, 
the Bank of England was to receive £120,000 
less than before for the management of the 
debt , parti} , as in 1868 and onwards, by the 
conversion of stock into terminable annuities 
In 1875 a new and permanent sinking fund 
was estabhshed, which was to be maintained 
by annual votes of the legislature In 1883 a 
great scheme in connection with the national 
debt was formed by Mr Childers, by 
which, through the creation of new annuities 
terminable m twenty years, £70,000,000 of 
debt could be immediately extinguished, and 
£173,300,000 in twenty} ears The national 
debt in this year amounted to £756,376,519 
In 1884 Mr Childers carried an Act by which 
a portion of the debt was to be converted 
from three per cent to two and a half per 
cent stock [Banking , South Sea Company ] 

Macaulay gives a clear account of the origm 
of the debt, and Lord Stanhope ot its con 
nection mth the South Sea Company See also 
Massey Si‘it of Eng Martmeau, Hist of the 
Eeace McCulloch Comme'icial Dictionary 
Statesman s Year Book [L C S ] 

!N‘avarrete, or ITajara, The Battle 
OP (April 3, 1367), was fought during the 
alhance between the Black Prince and Pedro 
the Cruel, Kmg of Castile Pedro, a monster 
of vice, had been expelled from bis kingdom 
by his natural brother, Henry of Trastamare, 
who was supported by a considerable French 
force, commanded by the Breton hero, Dn 
Grueschn Pedro apphed for assistance to the 
Black Prince, who after some hesitation agreed 
to march into Spam to his aid, on condition 
that the expenses of the campaign should be 
de£ra}ed by Pedro, and certam Spanish towns 
ceded to England Accordingly he crossed the 
Pyrenees with an army of 24,000 men, and 
met the combined force of the French and 
Spanish, numbermg 60,000 men, on the plain 
of Havarrete just beyond the Ebro near the 
town of Lo^ono This victory was almost 
equal in the importance of its results to 
Crecy and Poitiers The English archers won 
the day, the loss of the enemy being very con- 
siderable, and among the prisoners was Bu 
G-ueschn himself 

Kavanuo, Battle op (Oct 20, 1827) 
In 1827, on the refusal of Turkey to grant the 
armistice to the Greeks demanded by the 
powers, the French, Enghsh, and Bussian 
fleets entered the Eastern Mediterranean, and 
appeared before Havanno Bay, where twenty - 
eight Turkish and Egyptian ships of -war lay 
waiting fresh reinforcements from Europe 
The allies explained the negotiations, and 
declared they should not sail Ibrahim Pasha 
agreed, but sailed in spite of tbis The allies 
returned, and drove the Turkish fleet into 
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JTavanno Ibraliim now ordered a i^eneral 
massacre on shore On the 20th, Sir Edward 
Codrington, the English admiral, sailed m to 
say that he would convoy the Turkish and 
Egyptian ships hack to their respective coun- 
tries Codrmgton went on parleying till the 
Turks opened fire upon him and the Erench 
The battle then began, and in four hours the 
Turkish fleet was entirely destroyed by the 
allies 

WavLgation Laws, The, regulated the 
privileges of British ships, and the conditions 
under which foreign ships were admitted to 
the trade of this country Legislation of this 
kind was naturally of early development , we 
find instances of it under the later Angevin 
kings, and m the reigns of Henry VII and 
Elizabeth laws were passed excluding foreign 
ships from our coasting trade Cromwell 
was, however, the first to adopt the naviga- 
tion system as a policy , in 1650 he excluded 
all foreign ships without a hcence from 
trading with the plantations of America, and 
in 1651 the famous Navigation Act was passed, 
which forbade the importation of goods mto 
England except in English ships, or in the 
ships of the nation which produced the goods 
This measure was levelled at the Dutch carrv- 
ing trade it forced the Dutch into war but 
in the end they accepted it The mercantile 
system, as it was called, was continued after 
the Restoration In 1660 an Act was passed 
providmg that all colomal produce should be 
exported in English vessels, that no man 
might establish himseR as a factor in the 
colonies, and that various sorts of colonial 
produce could only be exported to England 
and her dependencies In 1663 it was enacted 
that the colonies should receive no goods 
whatever in foreign vessels In 1672 came 
the Navigation Act of Charles II , based 
on that of Cromwell, under which the pro- 
hibition against introducmg goods, except 
in English ships manned b> a crew of which 
at least three-fourths were English, apphed 
to all the prmcipal articles oi commerce 
known as the ‘ ‘ enumerated articles ” This 
Act ruined the Dutch merchant navy, and the 
cruel restrictions of the navigation laws 
were one of the main causes of the American 
rebellion After the Declaration of Inde 
pendence, the Dnited States were placed on 
the footmg of a foreign nation, and hence 
came under the operation of the Act of 
Charles II They promptly retaliated by 
excluding our ships, and in 1814 the Treaty of 
G-hent was concluded, bj which discnminatmg 
duties were mutually abolished Long since 
the folly of these restrictions on commerce 
had been pointed out by political economists, 
and Mr Wallace and Mr Huskisson began 
from 1821 and onwards, introducmg a series 
of measures of which the object was to place 
England and the foreign nations with which 
she was at peace on the same footing The 


most important of these was the Reciprocity 
of Duties Act of 1823, which was directed 
against Prussia, the Netherlands, and Por- 
tugal, aU of whom had raised their duties on 
English vessels, and the Act of 1826, bv 
which the Navigation Act was repealed, and 
a new set of regulations estabhshed of a more 
hberal charactei, though the goods of Asia, 
Africa, and America were still restricted to 
Enghsh vessels, or those of the producmg 
country The free-trade legislation of 1S42, 
1846, and 1849 finally abolished a most 
vexatious system Lastly , in 1 8o4, the coast- 
ing trade of England was thrown open to 
foreign v essels 

The effects of the Navigation Act on America 
are mentioned m Doyle The English m ime ica 
and Bancroft Histo) y of the United States See 
also Adam Smith Wealth of Nations and 12 Car 
IL c 18 3 Geo IV 0 42 43 4i 4 j> 12 & 13 

Yict c 29 Por the increase of English com 
merce smce the repeal of the Acts see Mr 
Gladstone s speech at Leeds Oct 1881 

[L S C] 

Ifayy, The Accordmg to the strict 
sense of the word, the navy did not come into 
existence until the reign of Henry YIII 
Before that period the Kmg of England had 
the power of calling upon a certain part of 
the people to serve agamst his enemies at sea, 
and to supplj ships and arms hut there was 
no permanent naval force, although some of 
the sovereigns had ships which were their 
personal property It seems, however, to 
have heen the custom to pa} the crews of 
these ships when on active service out of 
the national treasury The Cmque Ports 
were endowed with privileges on considera- 
tion of lendermg especial service at sea, hut 
the obligation to serve was common to the 
whole coast Until the end of the thirteenth 
century the general control of the navy was 
left to officers called leaders, governors, or 
justiciaries of the kmg’s fleet In the reign 
of John the office was held hy an ecclesiastic, 
the Archdeacon of Taunton In 1303 the 
title of admiral was already m use Gervase 
Alaid IS stated to he “ captain and admiral 
of the fleet of ships of the Cmque Ports, 
and of all other ports from the port of Dover, 
and of the whole county of Cornwall” 
Admirals for parts of the coast, or for 
different seas, were appointed on varying 
conditions until the office of Lord High 
Admiral grew out of the older captain and 
admiral” of particular districts [Abmiaal] 
Erom the beginning of the fifteenth cen 
turj, the navy has always heen governed, 
noimnally at least, hy a Lord High Admiral, 
either in person or by commissioners ap- 
pointed to discharge the office Its powers 
were very great, mcludxng the commandership- 
m-chief at sea, the authority of the present 
Lords of the Admiralty, with the jurisdiction 
of the Admiralty Court m peace, the 
prize courts m war [ADMiKA.LTy ] The last 
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Lord High Admnal who really exercised the 
poweis ot the office was James II when Duke 
of York Henry VIII began the modern 
navy by the appointment of a comptroller, 
and by setting aside a portion of his re\ enue 
ery year to meet the expenses ot building 
new vessels and of keeping his ships in hght 
ing order It was, however, long before an 
organised body of naval officers was formed 
Until the reign of James II it was the 
custom to appoint a captain who might or 
might not be a seaman, and who had a 
master to navigate for each vojage The 
captain then collected his crew by voluntary 
enlistment or press When the special service 
foi which the ship had been commissioned 
was performed, the whole crew was paid offi, 
and ceased to have any fuither necessary 
connection with the royal service The pay 
of the captains was largely made up bv fees 
for convoymg, Ac , until the abuses of the 
system induced James II to abohsh it, and 
compensate the captains by the large increase 
of sea-pay, known as service-and-table monej 
James II also established the sj stem of giving 
half pay to officers not on active service It 
seems to have been regarded as a species of 
retaining fee, and e\ en until the beginning 
of the eighteenth century naval officers in 
the intervals of active service commanded 
merchant ships, and traded on their own 
account There are well-known cases of 
merchant skippers appointed to command 
war ships as lat^ as the end of the seventeenth 
century Captain Cook is an example of a 
man who worked his way to command through 
the rank of sailing-master from before the 
mast Step hy step, however, our organisa- 
tion has become more strict, and to-da;y naval 
officers are a highly trained professional body 
The matmel of the navy has gone through a 
process of development very similar to that of 
the personnel tinder the Tudors, the first 
two Stuart prmces, and the Commonwealth, 
the navy consisted of a nucleus of royal ships 
for national, as the case might he), which 
was joined in war time, or whenever the king 
thought fit to make an imposing demonstra- 
tion in the Channel, hy a crowd of merchant 
vessels Scarcely a fifth of the ships col- 
lected against the Armada belonged to tbe 
queen, and the proportion m Wimbledon’s 
fleet which sailed against Cadiz in 1626, and 
in Buckingham’s at the Isle of Rhe, 1626, 
was about the same Even the great fleet 
which fought the three dajs’ fight with 
Tromp in the Channel contained many armed 
merchant ships Bj that time, however, the 
armed merchant ships had become a mere 
nuisance to the fighting vessels What had 
done well enough m 1688, though even then 
the queen s officers did not think thp ships 
from the ports good for much except to make 
a show, had become completely useless fifty 

f ‘ears later The causes ot this change were two 
n the first place the heroic enthusiasm, of the 


Elizahethan days passed away with the Eliza 
bethan heroes In 1625 it was found impossible 
to get obedience from pressed crews and 
merchant skippers, and the English flag was 
disgraced hy insubordmation and cowardice 
before the enemy In the second place 
Phineas Pett, James I ’s builder, had begun 
to make the war ship something far more 
different from the merchant vessel than it 
hid been in the sixteenth century The 
progress of the seventeenth centurj^ in ship 
building was as rapid as anything seen in 
our time When James I ascended the 
thione a ship of five hundred tons was a 
match for anything , the liners of his grand- 
sons were vessels of from 1,500 to 1,600 tons 
Their supeiiority m build and rigging was 
enormous As the war ship theiefore became 
a special instrument, it was found impossible 
to improvise it out of a merchant ship any 
longer Accordingly the number of royjJl 
ships had to he increased veiy rapidlv 
James I left only thiit;^ three, Charles raised 
the number to sixty seven , under the 
Commonwealth it rose to 150, and at the 
Bev olution it was 234 At one period since 
then it has leached upwards of 900 The 
beginning of the eighteenth century may be 
considered as the period at which the navy 
became fully developed 
Since then the orgamsation of the navy has 
remamed almost the same in form, though 
it has undergone innumerable modifications 
in points of detail The administrative 
machinery, the rank and status of officers, 
the code of laws by which naval discipline 
was preserv ed, and the duties of the various 
branches of the service were fixed at the 
beginning of the last century, and though 
the changes in the construction and manage- 
ment of ships has been enormous, the attempt 
has constantly been made to adapt this 
organisation to it, without departing fiom it 
in essentials G-reat progress was made in ship- 
building and naval tactics m the eighteenth 
century In 1745 “first rates” were or- 
dinarily ships of 2,000 tons , in the American 
War the> weie 2,100 , and in 1808 there was 
a ship of 2,616 The results of the great 
war with France from 1793 to 1815 was that 
the navies of the chief Continental States 
were almost annihilated, and that of Engl ind 
obtained an enormous preponderance Grreat 
improvements in the construction of the vessels 
were made after the close of the war, and the 
English ships of the line reached thoir per- 
fection between the years 1 820 and 1 845 But 

Ml 1838 steam was applied to war vessels, and 
hv the time of the Crimean War many Eng- 
lish Imers were fitted with auxiliar> screws 
Shortly afterwards armour-plated ships were 
introduced, and since then change has suc- 
ceeded change with bewildering rapidity 
Wooden ships of the line have become 
quite obsolete, and during the last twenty 
years the English navy has been completely 
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reconstructed, and ships of size far exceeding 
the largest vessel of the past, and carrying 
ordnance of enormous powers have been 
built The old system of “ratmg” is still 
nominally kept up, and generally speaking 
the names, ranks, and duties are assigned to 
the fighting part of the service, hut each 
ship now carries a large number of engineers, 
artificers, and scientific officers [Admiralty ] 
Derrick Eise and Pj ogress of the Royal },avy 
James, Naval Sistoiy Yonge Hist of the 
Navy Brassey The B% iish Navy [B H ] 

Wazir Jung was the second son of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk, on whose death (1749), he 
seized the royal treasure and the throne, and 
called in the aid of the Enghsh to resist the 
confederation formed agamst him bj Dupleix 
to support Mozufter Jung, the grandson of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk The alliance did not, 
however, last long, and Nazu Jung was of 
too reckless and pleasure-lovmg a nature 
to be able to cope successfully with the in- 
trigues of Dupleix In Decembei, 17o0, he 
was assassmated by a treacherous dependant 

ITechtan’s JkOCere, The Battle op 
(May 20, 68o), was fought between Brude, 
the Pictish king, and Ecgfnth of Northum- 
bria, his cousin, who had crossed the Forth to 
subdue the Piets The result of this battle 
was most important The Piets at once 
shook ofi the Northumbrian yoke, and the 
Northumbiian overlordship itself came to an 
end N echtansmere is the modern Bunnichen, 
about four miles south east of Forfar 

ITeck-verse, The [Benepit op Clergy ] 

Nectau Morbet («? 481), Kmg of 
the Piets, was banished to Ireland bj 
his brother and predecessor, Talorgan, on 
whose death, however, he returned He is 
said to have founded the church of Abernethy, 
and to have given his name to Drum-nechtan 
or Dunnichen in Forfarshire, where the battle 
of Nectansmerewas (68 o) subsequently fought 

XOTectan (d 732), son of Denh, succeeded 
his brother Biude as King of the Piets in 706 
In 710 the king and nation were persuaded by 
St Boniface to conform to the Eoman Church, 
and to adopt Roman usages instead of the 
Columban The Columban clergy were con- 
sequently in 717 expelled, and driven into 
Dalnada, this had the effect of stirring 
into antagonism the latent hostility between 
the Scots and Piets In 724 Nectan ab- 
dicated and entered a monastery, which, 
however, he subsequently left, and after a 
victory over Alpm, the reigning king at 
Scone, recovered his kingdom He was 
very shortly afterwards defeated by Angus 
MacFergus 

ITelsoxi, Horatio, Yiscount {b 17‘)8, d 
1805), was the son of the Rector of Bum- 
ham Thorpe in Norfolk He went to 
school first at Norwich, and afterwards 
at North Walsham In 1771 he went to 


sea with his uncle in the JRmsonnabie, but 
soon returned, and was commissioned to the 
Tmitnph at Chatham In 1773 his uncles 
influence obtained a place for him in an 
expedition to the Arctic Seas The expedition 
was at one time m great danger, but e\ entually 
returned in safety He was then ordered to 
the East Indies, where, after serving eighteen 
months, he was invalided home Hi 1777 he 
received his commission as second heutenant 
of the Loitesioffe^ ordered to Jamaica In the 
West Indies he soon became noticeable for 
his bravery and application, and in December, 
1778, he was appointed to command the 
Badger^ from which he was tiansferred in the 
following June as post captam to the Min- 
chmbrook In the spring of 1780 he was 
appointed to command an expedition against 
San Juan in the isthmus of Panama The 
expedition ended in failure, not through any 
fault of Nelson’s, but on account of the deadly 
nature of the climate, against which onl\ 380 
out of 1,800 men were proof Nelson himself 
was so shattered by the exertions he had gone 
through that he had to go to England to recruit 
his health In 1783 he was appointed to the 
Boreas bound for the West Indies, where he 
found himself senior captam In this position 
he became involved in some troublesome 
disputes, and finally in a law-suit, owing to 
his determination to enforce the Navigation 
Act On the breaking out of the French 
War in 1793 fie was appointed to the 
Agamemnon of sixtj-four guns to proceed to 
the Mediterranean In 1796 Sir John Jervis 
took the command in the Mediterranean, and 
Nelson became at the same time commodore 
After various encounters with Spanish and 
French ships, he joined the mam fleet off 
Cape St Vincent where, on Feb 14, 1797, 
he took a conspicuous part in the great 
battle, and contributed much to the victory 
Nelson was now advanced to the rank of 
rear admiral, and commanded the inner 
squadron at the blockade of Cadiz In July 
he conducted a night attack on Santa Cruz, 
which failed through the darkness, Nelson 
himself lost his right arm Early in the 
following year he rejomed Dord St Vincent 
m the Vanguard, and was immediately 
despatched m command of a small squadron 
to watch the movements of the French fleet 
in the Mediterranean On Aug 1 he 
came in sight of them anchored in Aboukir 
Bav, near Alexandria He at once attacked 
with such fury and skill that, after the battle 
had raged all night, the whole French fleet, 
with the exception of four ships, was either 
taken or destro;>ed The victory was hailed 
with debght m England, where honours were 
showered upon Nelson from all sides, and he 
was created Baron Nelson There was work 
for him next to do at Naples in trying to 
strengthen that kingdom to resist France At 
Naples Nelson’s infatuation for Lady Hamilton 
led him to bolster up the decaymg monarchy 
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of the Bourbons, and to comnut the only act 
of injustice recorded of him — the execution 
of Caraccioli In the spring of the '^ear 
1800 Nelson returned to England, and in 
the following year he was sent as second in 
command under Sir Hyde Parker to the 
Baltic, and on April 2 bore the chief part in 
the bombardment of Copenhagen Nelson was 
made a viscount, and on the recall of Sir 
Hyde Parker was left in sole command 
On his return to England he was at once 
appointed to a command extending from 
Orfordness to Beachy Head He organised 
an attack on the flotilla lymg at Boulogne, 
but the expedition failed in its immediate 
object, though it had the effect of terrifying 
the French On the war breaking out afresh in 
1803 he was appomted to the command of the 
Mediterranean fleet, and took his station off 
Toulon From May, 1803, to August, 180o, 
Nelsonleft his ship only three times, so constant 
was his watch for an opportunity of engagmg 
the enemy But when the alliance of Spam and 
France was concluded Napoleon determined 
to carry out his long-intended invasion of 
England The combmed fleets put out of 
port Nelson went m search of them From 
Januaij to April, 180o, he beat about the 
Mediterranean, then pursued them to the 
West Indies Here they were m advance of 
him , and he was bafSed by conflicting 
accounts of their movements At length he 
followed them northwards, and on July 19 
anchored off (Gibraltar, but could hear no 
tidmgs of them IJnielentmgly he resumed 
his search round the Bay of Biscay and the 
coast of Ireland, and returmng, joined 
Admiral Cornwallis off IJshant on August 
15, where he received orders to proceed to 
Portsmouth There he learnt that Admiral 
Calder had fallen m wath them off Cape 
Fmisterre on July 22, and that they had put 
into Vigo to refit He agam offered his 
services, which were eagerly accepted , and 
on Sept 29 he was off Cadiz YiUeneuve 
hesitated to obey peremptory orders to put to 
sea , but at length he ventured out, and on 
Oct 21 gave Nelson his long-wished-for 
opportunity The fleets met off Trafalgar, 
and m the battle which ensued the French 
and Spanish fleets were utterly destroyed 
The victory was, however, only obtamed at the 
cost of Nelson’s life He died at the early 
age of forty seven Yet,” as Southey says, 
*‘he cannot be said to have fallen prema- 
turely, whose work was done ” 

Soutbey ii/e of Nohon Pettigrew Memoirs 

of Nelson Nelson JDe^atehes James Naval 

Mist Alison Host of Europe B S 3 

Kenmus is the supposed author of Ihe 
collection of chromcles and genealogies of 
very different date and value which is styled 
Mistoria JBtttonum Very different views 
have been held as to the authenticity, author- 
sbip, and historical nsefulness of Nennius 

4 


Many have agreed with hlilton’s description 
of him as a “ very trivial writer,” and one 
recent author speaks of “the stuff called 
Nenmus ” Mr Skene, however, has formed 
a higher opmion of his value 

Nennius has been published by the Eng Hist 
Soc and in the Mon Hist Brit There is a 
translation in Bohn s Antiquarian Library The 
best account of him will be found m Mr 
Skene s Celtic Scotland vol i 

Kepaitil About the middle of the 
fourteenth century it was colonised by 
Bajpoots, and m the middle of the last 
centmy, a chief of the Goorkha tnhe umted 
aH the small pnncipalities and founded the 
military dynasty of Katmandoo The at- 
tempts of the Nepaul princes to extend their 
dommions north ended in a collision with 
China, which resulted m their being com- 
pelled to pay tribute Foiled m the north, 
they turned south Their greatest general, 
Ulmur Singh, who acted almost mdepen- 
dently, earned their arms west beyond the 
Kalee to the Tipper Sutlej, commg in contact 
with the rising power of Bunjeet Singh 
Not content with this, thej pushed their 
encroachments to the Bntish frontier and 
beyond, until their aggressions ended in the 
Goorkha War (q v ), which effectually re- 
pressed their attempts m the south and west 
The treaty which ended the war has never 
been violated, and the Goorkhas, instead of 
takmg advantage of our exigencies m the 
Mutmy of 1867, sent a large force to assist 
m quelhng it The barren region which 
was the scene of the wai has proved an 
mvaJuable acquisition It has furnished sites 
for sanatoria at Simla, Mussooree, Landour, 
and Nynee-thal, where the rulers of Bntish 
India can recruit their stiength during the 
heat of summer The distance between Cal- 
cutta and Simla is abndged bv a railway, 
and to this beautiful place tbe Governor 
General, the commander in-chief, and the 
chief officials, fly durmg the mtense heat of 
summer 

Keutrallty may he either perfect or con- 
ventional, mdependent of, or affected hj, 
treaty Examples of conventional neutrality 
are afforded by the perpetual neutrality and 
inviolahihty of the Swiss cantons declared in 
181o, and by the neutrality of Belgium declared 
m 1833 In some cases also neutrality has been 
qualified bj- a pre-existmg alliance with one 
of the belligerents Thus, in the war between 
Bussia and Sweden m 1788, Denmark, though 
supplying the Empress Catherine with certain 
aid, as arranged by previous treatj , was yet 
held to be neutral Such a hmited neutrality, 
however, would scarcely be recogmsed in these 
days No hostilities are lawful on neutral 
territory, nor may troops pass through such 
territory for the purposes of war Within 
the hmits of the maritime jurisdiction of a 
neutral state all captures are invalid, and 
every belligerent act is unlawful In 1863 
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the crew of the American merchantman the 
Chesapeake mutinied, seized the ship, and de- 
clared her a Confederate man of- war The 
XJmted States government took the ship with 
three of the crew in British waters, hut hlr 
Seward considered the capture a violation of 
the law of nations, and dehvered ship and 
men to the British authorities Such viola- 
tion of territorial right is a matter which 
lies between the neutral state and the captor 
A neutral state is bound not to afford any 
kind of warlike help to either of two belhge- 
rents, and not to refuse to one what she grants 
to the other Acting on these principles, 
Washington, on the outbreak of the European 
war of 1793, issued a proclamation of neutra- 
lity, with instructions to prevent the equipment 
of belligerent vessels in the ports of the Umted 
States No legislative effort m this direction 
was made by Great Britain until the h oieign 
Enlistment Act of 1819, which followed the 
lines laid down in America This Act was 
relaxed in 1835 in respect of troops levied to 
uphold the claim of Queen Isabella to the 
thione of Spam During the civil war m 
America, 1861 — 65, much dispute aiose con- 
cerning our duty as a neutral Many cruisers, 
such as the Alabama, the Florida, and the 
Shenandoah, were built at Liverpool for the 
Confederate States, and were received m British 
ports These ships did immense damage to 
the shippmg and trade of the Federal States 
The most famous of them, the Alabama, was 
built in Liverpool in 1862, received her crew 
from that port, and sailed thence to the Azores, 
where she put on board her armament, which 
had been sent out from Liverpool for that pur 
pose Durmg the next two years she took sixtj- - 
five vessels, before she was herself destroyed 
As she and her fellows left our ports without 
warlike equipment, the law was evaded rather 
than broken Since, however, it was at least 
doubtful how far we had exercised due vigi- 
lance in the matter, we submitted the American 
claims to arbitration, and, in 1872, were con- 
demned to pay£3,000,000 damages Asregards 
the rights of neutrals in trading and carrymg, 
primiti\ e law allows the capture of an enemy’s 
goods in any place save the territory of a 
neutial state, public ships, being reckoned as 
such territor\, are not subject to visitation or 
capture of goods This does not apply to 
private vessels In respect of these, however, 
primitive law has been modified by treaty m 
favour of the rule that free, or neutral ships, 
make the goods they carry free also Tieaties 
to this effect were made by Holland, a great 
trading and carrymg country, with Spam m 
1650, with Fiance m 1652, and agam at the 
Peace of Byswick in 1 697 Though the maxim 
‘‘ free ships, free goods,” does not imply the 
other maxim, enemy’s ships, enemy’s goods” 
(for the one is founded on the prmciple suum 
cmque, while neutral goods, since they belong 
to a fnend, should not be subject to capture), 
yet they have often been jomed together, as m 


the Treaty of Utrecht m 1 7 1 3 The parties to 
the Armed Neutrahtyof the Baltic, in 1780,m- 
sisted on “free ships, free goods,” which was 
contrary to British custom This rule has been 
established by the Declaration of Pans, made 
m 18o6, with the exception of contraband of 
war, a term mcludmg such goods as are of 
pnmary importance m war, together with such 
as are of doubtful use, as naval stores and coal, 
if the;^ are rendered eontiabrand by circum- 
stances A neutral ship is subject to capture 
when carrying mihtary persons or despatches, 
01 contraband goods, when they belong to the 
owner of the ship, or when fraud is practised 
The right of neutrals to cany persons was m- 
volved m the 2 1 ent affair In November, 1861, 
the Trent, a British mail steamer, was stopped 
by a Umted States ship, and tw o Confederate 
commissioners, Messrs Slidell and Mason, 
with their secretaries, were taken from hei 
Earl Eussell declared that these persons were 
not contraband, and finaU} they were delivered 
up to us, the question of their character bemg 
left unsettled Neutral nghts are further 
hmited bj blockade The right to blockade 
by proclamation was asseited by Bonap|i,rte, 
when, m 1806, without a ship to enfor^ his 
decree, he declared the blockade of the Bntish 
Isles, and the same assertion was mvohed m 
our retaliatory Ordeis in Council It has now 
been settled by the Declaration of Paris that 
a blockade to be bindmg on a neutral must be 
“effective ’ These restraints on neutrals 
imply the belligerent right of search and 
capture, and a neutral ship resisting this right 
IS thereby rendered subject to confiscation 
Wheaton, InUmatiojiaZ Law ed Dana pp 
412-537 [W H] 

Seville, The Family op The NeMlles 
were lords of Raby from the earR part of the 
thirteenth century In 1397 Ralph de Neville 
of Raby was created Earl of Westmoreland 
The title was forfeited in 1670 Ralph’s 
y ounger sons, Richard, William, and Edward, 
became respectively through his marnage, 
Earl of Salisbury, Baron Fauconberg, and 
Abergavenny (with the titles of Despencer 
and Burghersh) Another son, George 
was created Lord Latimer Richard, Earl 
of Salisbury was the father of Richard, 
the famous Earl of Warwick (by marriage 
with Ann, sister and heiress of Henry Beau- 
champ, Earl and ultimately Duke of Warwick), 
whose daughter, Isabel, married George, Duke 
of Clarence, created Earl of Warwick and of 
Sahsbury (1472) John Neville, a younger 
brother of the “King-maker,” was created 
Marquis of Montagu (1470), and his son, 
George, Duke of Bedford, m 1469 The latter 
was degraded from all his dignities in 1477, 
but a descendant in the female line, Anthony 
Browne, was created Yiscount Montagu (1664) 
Returning to the generation next subsequent 
to Rdiph first Earl of Westmoreland, George 
Lord Latimer’s title fell into abeyance m 
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1577, while that of Edward, Lord Aherga- 
•venn^., stiU remains It was raised to an 
earldom (with the viscounty of Keville of 
Birling m Kent) in 1784, and to a marquisate 
(with the earldom of Lewes) m 1876 Between 
1698, however, and 1604 there was a dispute 
"between the heir general and the heir male 
of the title, which ended in the latter holding 
only the harony of Ahergavenny, while the 
former received that of Despencer The son 
of the holder of the Despencer title was in 
1624 raised to the barony of Burghersh and 
earldom of Westmoreland, and the title still 
remains with his descendants 

Hffeville, ALEVA^DER (i!? 1392), was elected 
Archbishop of York in 1373, and on the ac- 
cession of Bachaid II became one of his 
chief advisers The barons weie determined 
to get nd of all the royal ministers, and in 
1387 Neville was impeached of treason The 
Merciless Parliament declared him guilty 
of treason, and the Pope was induced to 
translate him to the see of St Andrews, 
which act, as Scotland acknowledged the rival 
Pope, was a mere mockery Neville retired 
to Eiimders, where he obtained a benefice, 
which he held till his death 

Neville, (a-EORGE, Bishop of Exeter {d 
1476), was the youngest son of the Earl of 
Salisbury, and brother to "Warwick, the 

King maker ” In 14o6 he was made Bishop 
of Exeter, and on the triumph of the Yorkists 
in 1460, received the Great Seal In 1465 
he was appomted Archbishop of York, but 
on the breaking out of a quarrel between the 
Earl of "Warwick and the kmg in 1467 he 
was deprived of the chancellorship In 1470 
he joined his brothers in their restoration of 
Henry "VT ,by whom he was appomted Chan- 
cellor , but after Edward’s victories at Barnet 
and Tewkesbury, his goods were seized and 
he himself was imprisoned for three years 
He took no further part m public afeirs, and 
died not long after ms release 

Neville’s Cross, The Battle oe 
(Oct 17, 1346), was fought near Durham, 
between an mvadmg army of the Scotch, 
under David II , the Steward and the Kmght 
of Liddesdale, and the northern militia 
under Henry Percy and Mph Nevilla. The 
Scotch were completely defeated, owing to 
their inability to cope with the Enghsh 
archers, David himself was captured, to- 
gether with many of the chief men m the 
Scottish army, and it is said that 15,000 men 
were slam 

Nevis, one of the Leeward Islands, was 
discovered by Columbus (1493), and colomsed 
by Enghsh settlers from St Kitt’s (1628) 
The progress of the island made rapid strides 
until 1706, when a French mvasion earned 
off most of the slaves, and for some time 
after this attack, the colonists had consider- 
able difficulty m supportmg themselves In 


1871 Nevis jomed the Federation of the 
Leeward Islands Previous to this time the 
government was vested in a president, a 
council of seven members, and a representa 
tive assembly of nine 

Nevr Braxis'wick at first formed part 
of Nova Scotia, and, like that country, was 
discovered first by Cabot m 1497 In 1639 
and 1672 it was partially colonised by the 
French, and was by them held as a fishing 
and huntmg station until 1760, when it was 
taken by the British Shortly afterwards 
Enghsh colonists began to arrive in large 
numbers, and the fisheries were found to be 
extremely valuable In 1783 the country was 
still further colonised by anumber of disbanded 
troops, who were sent from New England, 
and in the followmg year New Brunswick 
was separated from Nova Scotia, and made 
an mdependent province, with a consti 
tution similar to those of Nova Scotia and 
Canada In 1837, m consequence ot repre- 
sentations made to the home government, 
the entire contiol of taxation was vested in 
the legislative assembly In 1867, under the 
British North American Act, New Brunswick 
was incorpoiated with other provinces under 
the title of the Dominion of Canada Its 
government, which is now subject to the 
central authority at Ottawa, consists of a 
lieutenant governor, an executive and a legis 
lative council, and a legislative assembly 
The capital of New Brunswick is St John’s, 
and its wealth is derived from fisheries, coal, 
and iron, besides other minerals [Canada ] 
E M Martin, Colonies Creasy, The 

Imp and Col Consts of the JBi itanmc Em%m e 
Gesner, New Brunswick 

New England [Colonies, American ] 

New Model was the name given to the 
army of the Parhament as new modelled in 
April, 164o The term referred at first to the 
plan on which the armj was reorganised, but 
soon came to signify the army itself The 
Lords rej ected the first Self-denying Ordinance, 
because they did not know “ what shape the 
army would suddenly take ” The Commons 
produced a scheme for the reconstruction of 
the army on the following plan The new 
force was to consist of 22,000 men, divided 
into 6,600 horse, 1,000 dragoons, and 14,400 
foot, the horse to be formed into eleven regi- 
ments of 600 men each, the dragoons into ten 
companies of 100 men, and the foot into 
twelve regiments of 1,200 men each in ten 
companies The army was to cost £44,965 a 
month, to be raised by assessment throughout 
the kingdom On January 21 it was resolved 
that this force should be commanded by Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, with Skippon as major- 
general The officers were to be nominated 
by the commander-m chief, subject to the 
approval of the two Houses This scheme, 
and these appointments, were confirmed by 
[ the House of Lords on February 1 6, 1 645 The 
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new army contained a laige number of In- 
dependents, for Fairfax was empowered to 
dispense with the signature of the Covenant 
in the case of religious men Several of its 
officers had risen from the ranks, and had 
originally filled veiy humble stations Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels Pride and Hewson had been, 
the one a drayman and the other a cobbler 
But the assertions made at the time by oppo- 
nents of the new scheme that most of the 
colonels were “tradesmen, brewers, tailors, 
goldsmiths, shoemakers, and the like,’* were 
entirely untrue Out of thirty-seven generals 
and colonels it is computed that twenty one 
were commoners of good families, nine mem- 
bers of noble families, and only seven not 
gentlemen by birth It deserves notice that 
a large number of these officeis were Crom 
well’s kmsmen and connections Clarendon 
in 1660 described the army thus founded as 
“an army whose sobnety and manners, whose 
courage and success, have made it famous and 
terrible all o^ er the world ” 

Markham, Ltfe of Fmfax Peacock, Aimy 
Lists 0 / Cavaliers and JSoundfieads 

[0 H F] 

ISTew BiOSS, The Battle op (June 5, 
1799), was fought during the Irish Eebellion 
between General Johnstone, with some 1,400 
men, and no less than 50,000 rebels, under 
Father Boche and Bagenal Harvey The 
rebels were at first successful, and reached 
even the market place , here, however, John- 
stone rallied his men, and, charging with the 
bayonet, drove them out of the town with 
fearful carnage The troops, enraged to 
frenzy, gave no quarter, and after eleven 
hours fighting, no less than 2,600 reoel 
corpses wore left on the field. This defeat 
prevented the rebels from marching on 
Dublin 

MT ew South. W ales [Australia ] 

Wew Zealand [Australia] 

Newburgh, William op (5 1135 ^ 
1200 wrote a history covering the penod 
1154 — 1198 It is particularly interestmg 

from its anecdotes of distinguished persons 
The writer’s style is clear and sedate, while 
his observations are acute and sensible AH 
that IS known of the author is that he was an 
Augustiman canon 

An edition of bis work is published by the 
English Historical Society 

Newbum, Battle op (Aug 28, 1640) 
At the opening of the second war be- 
tween Charles I and the Scots, Yiscount 
Conway, with about 12,000 men, was 
charged to hold the line of the Tyne 
Leaving two-tlurds of his forces in Newcastle, 
Conway, with 3,000 foot and 1,500 horse, 
posted himself at the ford of Newbum, four 
miles above the town There he threw up 
some hasty entrenchments, but they were 
commanded by the higher ground on the 


opposite bank, and, after a three hours’ 
cannonade, the raw levies who defended them 
took to flight The Scots now crossed the 
river, and after a couple of charges, louted 
the English cavalry This defeat forced 
Conwaj. to evacuate Newcastle, which the 
Scots occupied on the following day 
Gardiner, Hist of Eng 160o—1642 

Newbury, The First Battle op (Sept 
20, 1643), was fought during the Great Ke- 
belhon The Earl of Essex raised the siege 
of Gloucester (Sept 8), and managed to evade 
pursmt during the first portion of his march 
back to London But Prince Eupert, with 
the roval cavalry, bvertook him and delaved 
his progress, so that the king was enabled to 
occupy Newburj. , and bar the road to London 
The rojal armj vas advantageously posted 
on a hiH to the south of Newbury with its 
right resting on the nver Kennet Charles 
was resolv ed to maintain a defensive attitude, 
but the rash attack of some of his horse pre- 
vented this resolution bemg earned out The 
battle was decided by the Parliamentary 
infantry, led bj Essex m person, who stormed 
the hill by sheer hard fighting “ Thefa^ined 
bands of the city of London,” writes an officer 
present, “endured the chiefest heat of the 
day, and had the honour to wm it ” “ They 
behaved themselves to wonder, ’ says Olaren 
don , “ standing as a bulwark and rampart to 
defend the rest ” The king lost man> noble- 
men and officers, including the Earl of 
Carnarvon, the Earl of Sunderland, and Lord 
Falkland 'Essex marched on to Eeadmg, 
unopposed, the next moinmg 

May History of the Long Parliament Claren 
don Hist of the Rebellion Forster, Bntis'h 
Statesmen vol vi 

Newbury, The SEco^D Bittle op (Oct 
27, 1644) After the surrender of the Earl of 
Essex in Cornwall (Sept , 1644), Charles 
marched back towards Oxfordshire He 
found that the Parliament had umted a new 
army of about 16,000 men from the armies 
of Waller and Manchester, and the remains 
of that of Essex The kmg, with httle more 
tbfl-n 8,000 men, took up his position to the 
north of Newbury between Shaw and Speen, 
with his front protected hy the nver Lam- 
bome, with Donnington Castle, and a house 
called Doleman’s House, serving as outworks 
Heie the king was attacked on Oct 27 On 
the king’s left, round Speen, theBoyalists lost 
that village and several guns, but they held 
their ground m the fields between Donning- 
ton and Newbury On the nght, at Shaw, 
the earthworks round Doleman’s House 
were successfully defended, and the Parha 
mentary troops were repulsed with great 
loss Nevertheless the loss of ground on the 
left obhged the kmg to abandon his position, 
and he withdrew the same night by Don- 
nington Castle to Wallingford Cromwell 
dedaxed that this imperfect victory might have 
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■been turned into a decisive success had the 
Earl of Manchester been willing I showed 
him evidently,” says Cromwell, ^‘how this 
success might be obtamed, and only desired 
leave with mj own brigade of horse to charge 
th^ king’s army in their retieat, leaving it to 
the earl’s choice if he thought proper to 
remain neutial with the rest of his forces 
But he positively refused his consent ” So 
far did the mactivity of the Parliamentary 
general go, that the kmg was allowed twelve 
daj s later to return and remove his artillery 
and stores fiom Donmngton 

Ludlow, Memows Clareudou Htst of the 
Rebellion Sir E Walker. Histonral Discour<fes 
Simeon Ash, A True RelMion. of the Most Chief 
Occurrences at and since the Battle of Neuhwy 
Warhurton PimceRu^iert Manchester s ^uariel 
with Cl omwell (Camden Soc ) [CHE] 

Newcastle, Thomas Holles, Dlke op 
(b 1693, d 1768), succeeded to his uncles 
property m 1 7 1 1 He attached himself to the 
whigs On the accession of George I he 
became Lord-Lieutenant of Middlesex, and 
was created Duke of Newcastle in 1716 In 
that year he displaj^ed great zeal m suppress- 
ing fibe Jacobite rebelhon He was made 
Lord Chamberlain, and sworn of the Privy 
i Council He followed Sunderland and Stan- 
hope when the schism took place in the Whig 
ministry, but on their deaths m 1720 he 
jomed Townshend and Walpole In 1724, on 
the dismissal of Carteret, he became Secretary 
of State Eor many years he continued 
to be a follower of Walpole At length, in 
1738, seeing that Walpole was deprived of the 
friendship of Queen Carolme, and tW the 
kmg was opposed to his peace pohcy, New- 
castle began to intrigue agamst him The 
king was encouraged m hi wish for war, 
angry despatches were sent to the English 
ambassador in Spain Walpole’s appomtment 
of Lord Hervey as Lord Priv> Seal furthei 
alienated him In 1742 his mtrigues were 
successful, Walpole resigned Wihnmgton 
was made premier, and on his death (1743) 
Newcastle’s brother, Henry Pelham, became 
leader of the ministry All opposition m 
Parliament had ceased, but the Pelhams were 
jealous of Carteret They brought matters to 
a crisis by demanding the admission of Pitt 
and Chesterfield to the cabmet The kmg re- 
fused, and they resigned Carteret was com- 
missioned to form a ministr} , but he failed, 
and the Pelhams returned to power In 1747 
Newcastle sucoeeded m getting nd of Chester- 
field Contrary to the wish of Henry Pelham, 
he still promoted the war Chesterfield, 
findmg his peace policy disregarded, resigned 
Shortly afterwards Newcastle (1748) con- 
cluded the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle li. 
1751 ^n estrangement took place between 
the two brothers On the death of Pel- 
ham, Newcastle took his brother’s place 
as head of the Treasury He was at d loss 
for a leader m the Commons Sir Thomas 


Eobinson, a weak man, was appomted to lead 
the House Pitt and Fox contrived to 
torment him, hut Fox makmg terms with 
Newcastle, he contrived to get thiough the 
year It was evident that war was at hand 
Newcastle was quite mcapahle He gave con 
tradictory orders to the English admiials, and 
on the failure of Admiral ng the popular out- 
cry agamst him was so great that he vas com 
pelled to resign ( 1 7o6) He immediately began 
to mtrigue for office On the failure of Pitt’s 
administration, a complicated senes of nego 
tiations ensued During eleven weeks there 
was no Parhament For a brief period Lord 
Waldegrave attempted to form a ministry 
At length Pitt and Newcastle came to teims, 
and that strong government so gloriously 
known as Pitt’s ministry was formed ‘‘ Mr 
Pitt,” said Horace "Walpole, “ does everything , 
the duke gives everything ” On the death of 
George II , Newcastle sent abject messages to 
Bute, ofiermg to serve not only with him hut 
under him But patronage and the manage- 
ment of elections were taken out of his hands 
In 1761 he deserted Pitt, and spoke agamst 
the Spamsh War But his position was un- 
tenable, and m 1762 he resigned In 1763 
he was dismissed from his lord-lieutenancy 
for censurmg the terms of the peace In 1 7 6 5 
he received the Privy Seal m Eockmgham’s 
administration In^ 1768 he died, mtngumg 
to the last “His peculiarities,” says Lord 
Stanhope, “were so glarmg and ridiculous 
that the most careless glance could not mis- 
take, nor the most hitter enmity exaggerate 
them Extremely timorous, and moved to 
tears on the shghtest occasions, he abounded 
m childish caresses and empty protestations 
Fietful and peevish with his dependants, 
always distrustmg his fnends, and always 
ready to betray them, he lived in a continual 
turmoil of harassmg affairs, vexatious oppo- 
sition, and burning jealousies What chiefly 
mamtamed him m power was his court craft, 
his indefatigable perseverance, his devoting 
every energy of his mind to discover and 
attach himself to the wmnmg side ” 

Horace Walpole Smollett Sist of Bng 
Stanhope Sist of Eng Macaulay, Essay on 
Chatham Lecky JECist ofthe Eighteenth Centur y , 
Coxe, Pelham 

Newcastle, William Cavendish, Duke 
OF {b 1692, 1676), son of Charles Cavendish 

and Katherme, Lady Ogle, was cieated suc- 
cessively Baron Ogle (1620), Earl of Newcastle 
(1628), Marquis of Newcastle (1643), and 
Duke of Newcastle (1664) He took up arms 
for the king during the Civil War, and seized 
Newcastle, thus securing for Charles the com- 
munication he needed with the Continent 
At the close of 1642 he marched into York- 
shire, recovered York, defeating after a six 
months’ campaign the army of Lord Fairfax, 
and foicing him to take reftige in Hull But 

the siege of Hull was unsuccessful (Sept 2 

Oct 27), and in the next campaign the 
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advance of the Scots, and their junction 
with Fairfax, forced him to shut himself up 
in York The city was reheved hy Pnnce 
Kupert, who, against the advice of the Marquis 
of Newcastle, gave battle at Marston Moor 
(July 2, 1644) After this defeat the maiquis 
took ship at Scarborough, and retired to the 
Continent, where he hved until the Restora- 
tion At Pans he mariied, m 164o, Margaret 
Lucas, celebrated for hei learning and eccen- 
tnoity, and author of a life of her husband. 
She estimates the losses sustained by the 
duke in consequence of his loyalty, and his 
services to the king, at £940,000 As com- 
pensation for these losses he was, in 1664, 
made Duke of Newcastle Clarendon descnbes 
the duke as ‘‘ a very fine gentleman,” ‘‘active 
and full of courage,” “ amorous m poetry and 
music,” but “the substantial part, and fatigue 
of a general, he did not in any degree under- 
stand, nor could submit to ” 

Life of the Duke of Neiicastle hy Margaret 
Duchess of Newcastle Clarendon Hist of the 
Eehellton Warwick Memoiis Markham life of 
Lairfaa 

Newfoundlaiid is an island at the 
entrance to the Gulf of St Lawrence It was 
discovered and colonised at a \ ery early period 
by the Norwegians, and rediscovered by Cabot 
in 1497 Its valuable fisheries made it the 
resort of traders of all nations, and although 
always claimed by thd English, smce the 
attempt to colonise it by Sir Humphrev 
Gilbert in 1683, it was not until the Treaty 
of Utrecht m 1713 that it was finally created 
a crown colony In lo83 Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert headed an expedition to New- 
foundland, and two years later Sir Francis 
Drake claimed the island m the name of 
Queen Elizabeth In 1623 a colony was 
estabhshed m the south of the i‘»laud by 
Lord Baltimore and another by Lord Falk- 
land, in 1635 Throughout the seventeenth 
century quarrels were contmually taking 
place between the English andFiench fishing 
companies , and when the island was finally 
surrendered to England m 1713, certain fish- 
ing nghts were reserved to the French, 
which enabled them to impair considerably 
the English trade The value of the 
fisheries, however, continued to attract 
numerous settlers, and in 1724 Newfoundland 
was separated from No'va Scotia and made a 
distinct provmce, with a governor In 1762 
Newfoundland was again attacked by the 
French, but the tovms taken by them were 
restored by the Treaty of Pans in the follow- 
ing year Up to 1832 the country was 
governed by a system of local jurisprudence, 
but in that year a constitution was granted, 
and its representative house of assembly es- 
tablished Responsible government was estab- 
lished in 1865 It has a governor appomted 
by the crown, an executive council of se% en 
members, a legislative council of fifteen, and 
a house of assembly of thirty elected by 


household sufir<tge It was made a bishopnc 
m 1839 Newfoundland is now the only part 
of Bntish North Amenca which is not incor- 
porated under the title of the Domimon of 
Canada Its chief wealth is deiived fiom its 
fisheries, which are still the cause of occasional 
disputes between the French and Ertglish 
fishmg compames 

Creasy Butannic Empue E M, Martin 
Bntish Colonies 

Newport, The Tkeaty OP (1648) In spite 
of the vote that no more addresses should be 
made to the king (Jan lo, 1646), the Pres 
bytenan majority m Parhament seized tiie 
opportumtj of the §econd Ci\il AVar to open 
fresh negotiations On J uly 3 the resolutions of 
January were rescinded, and it was agreed 
(Julj 28) that efforts should be made to enter 
mto a general and open treaty with Charles, and 
that the place of negotiation should be Newport 
m the lale of Wight (Aug 1 0) The Parlia- 
mentary commissioneis, fi\ e lords and ten com 
moners, arrived in the island on Sept 15, and 
the negotiations began three daj s later The 
negotiations continued till Nov 27, as the 
kmg argued everj^oint, and delated to give 
decided answers in the hopes of escaping, or 
bemg freed by help from France or inland 
He offered to consent to the establishment 
of Pi esby tenamsm for three years, but would 
not agree to the abolition of bishops His 
answers on the Church question, and the 
question of the “delinquents,” were both \oted 
unsatisfactory (Oct 26 — 30) Nevertheless, 
on Dec 5 the House of Commons, by 129 to 
83 voices, voted “ that the answers of the king 
to the propositions of both Houses are a ground 
for the House to proceed upon for the settle- 
ment of the peace of the kmgdom ” 

Masson Life of Milton 

Newtown Barry, m Wexford (June 
1, 1798), was the scene of a skirmish in the 
Insh Rebelhon Colonel L’Estrange, with 
400 mihtia and some guns, here defeated the 
rebels, 400 of whom were killed 

Newtown Butler, The Battle op 
(Aug 2, 1689), was a victorv gamed by the 
defenders of Enniskillen over the Irish ad- 
herents of James II It had been determmed 
to attack the city from several quarters at 
once The Enmskilleners apphed to Colonel 
Kirke for assistance, and received some 
arms, ammunition, and experienced officers, 
chief of whom were Colonel Wolseley and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Berry The royal troops, 
already dispirited bj a reverse at Lmaskesa, 
were thrown into utter confusion by a word of 
command incorrectly given Berry, who com- 
manded the advanced troops, drove back Ma 
earthy’s dragoons, under Anthony Hamilton 
Macarthy soon came up to support Ha|iitlton, 
and Wolseley to support Berry Th© armies 
w ere now face to face Macarthy had above 
6,000 men and several pieces of artillery, 
Wolseley under 3,000 The Cathohes re- 


treated in good oider tlirougli the little town 
of Newtown Butler About a mile from the 
town they made a stand The battle was, 
however, soon over Wolselej’s infantry 
struggled through the bog and cut down the 
Irish cannoneers The Enniskillen hoi se came 
along the causew aj The Irish dragoons were 
again seized vuth panic, and the infantry, find 
mg themsehes deserted, fled for their li\es 
Nearly l,o00 were put to the sword, while 
about 500 more were drowned in Lough Erne 
Macaulay, Hist of Eng 

ISTlle, The Battle oi the (or Battle op 
Aboukir B4.y), was fought August 1, 1798 
Nelson, who had followed and passed the 
French fleet which con\ oyed Bonaparte s 
army to Eg^^t, had arrived at Alexandria 
two days before the French squadron Not 
finding them there he set sail immediately 
for Candia, and spent the next four weeks 
searchmg the Mediterianean for them On 
the morning of the 1st of August his fleet 
came m sight of that of the French, under 
Admiral Brueys, which was lymg ofi Alex- 
andria The French ships lay ]ust outside 
the harbour m a cune, extending from the 
sho&l on the north west on the left to near 
the batteries of Aboukir on the right The 
English advanced to the attack sailing in two 
hnes, one of which passed between the French 
and the shore, while the other, led b} Nelson 
in the Vanguai anchored outside the French 
Ime, the nme first vessels of which were thus 
taken between two fires The action began 
about hdlf-past six in the afternoon, and 
before nme five of the French ships had 
struck, or were rendered helpless Shortly 
after this the gigantic Orient caught fire and 
blew up The battle continued tdl midnight, 
by which time nearly ah the French ships 
were too shattered to reply At daybreak it 
was seen that the whole French hne, with 
the exception of two ships which cut their 
cables and stood out to sea, had either sunk 
or struck their colours The victory was 
in great part due to Nelson’s admirable 
manoeuvre of envelopmg a portion of the 
French fleet between the two divisions of his 
own The effects of the battle were verj 
important Bonaparte’s army was entirely 
isolated, and the ultimate failure of the 
Egyptian expedition ensured The French 
had m all nineteen ships, with 1,196 guns and 
11,230 men. The English fleet consisted of 
fourteen ships, with 1,(?12 guns, and 8,068 men 
The British loss was 896 killed and wounded 
Among the latter was Nelson, who sustained 
a severe wound m the head Two of the 
French ships of the Ime were destroyed and 
nine weie captured Their total loss m 
killed, wounded, and prisoners was 9,830 
Admiral Brueys was among those who 
perished m the action 

Kelson Despatches ii 49 seq James NavaC 

History Soutbey, Life of Nelson, Ahson, Eisi 

of Europe iv 597 seq 


Nisi Frius V as a name given to a wnt 
first issued in 128o, by which the juries em- 
panelled m any oidinary ci\il cause were to 
be presented by the sheriff at Westminster 
on a certam day, unless before that day (msi 
f?rzus) the justices of assize came mto the 
county, in which case the trial was to be 
before the justices, and not at Westmmstei 

ITxvelle, The Passage of the (Noi 
10, 1813), was one of the great successes of 
the closing period of the Peninsular War 
The river was strongly defended by Soult, 
but Wellington found a weak point m his 
defences, and introduced through it the light 
diiision into the heait of the French position 
This mistake of Soult’ s resulted in his com- 
plete defeat, after a long and severe struggle 
Soon after, Soult withdrew to Bayonne 
J he loss of the allies was heavy, but small 
compared with that of the French, who, in 
addition to 4,300 men, abandoned fifty-one 
guns and all the field magazmes at St Jean 
de Luz and Espelette 

Napier Peninsulai War Clmton, Peninsular 
War Wellington Despatches 

INTizam, The On the bieak-up of the 
Mogul Empire the Nizam-ul-Moolk, Viceroy of 
the Deccan and feudal lord of the Carnatic, 
became almost mdependent of the comt of 
Delhi He was the ruler of a vast territory 
between the Kistna and the Nerbudda, with 
35,000,000 inhabitants On his death (1749) 
a struggle for the throne arose between 
Nazir Jung, his son, and Mozuffer Jung, 
his grandson, the former being supported 
by the English, the latter by the French 
The deaths of Nazir and Mozuffer, the one 
by treachery, the other in battle (1760), 
made way for Salabut Jung and Nizam All, 
brothers of Nazir Jung The former suc- 
ceeded to Mozuffer, the latter, out of hatred 
towards Bu&sy, became the English candidate 
against his brother Nizam Ah {d 1803) 
eventually captured and murdered Salabut, 
and obtamed the chief power m the Deccan 
In 1766 — 66 the English obtained from him 
the Northern Circars, which had been granted 
to the Company by the Emperor In 1 7 8 6 — 8 7 
he became engaged in war with Tippoo in 
alhance with the Mahrattas, in which he was 
not very successful The feebleness of the 
Nizam, and his hatred and fear of Tippoo, 
made him very eager to jom the Triple AUiance 
of 1 790, but his fear of the Mahrattas, who 
had claims of eJioute on him, induced him 
to try and get a guarantee against the latter 
This, however, was refused His ser\ices 
during the war were not of much value, but 
in spite of this he gained a large accession of 
territory by the Treaty of Seringapatam In 
1794, seeing a Mahratta war was inevitable, 
he endeavoured to get English help, which 
was refused by Sir John Shore Deserted by 
the English, he was beaten in the Kurdlah 
campaign He now feU into the hands of q» 
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French, officer, Raymond, who orgamsed a 
disciplined corps, which, was at first intended 
as a protection against the Mahiattas, but 
eventually absoibed the whole power of the 
country, so that the Nizam himself became 
alarmed, and accepted with alacrity Lord 
Wellesley’s proposal to disband them, and 
renew the English alliance The treaty of 
1798 stipulated that the corps of British 
troops in the Nizam’s pay should be aug- 
mented to 6,000 with a proper complement of 
artillery, on condition that a provision of 
twenty-four lacs of rupees a year should bo 
made for their support In IbOO, fearing 
the rapacity of the Mahiattas, the Nizam 
pioposed that the subsidiary force should 
be augmented, and that territory should 
be substituted for the subsidy m money, 
a treaty was therefore concluded by which 
the districts the Nizam had obtamed &om 
Mysoie (1793 — 99) should be ceded as a com 
mutation for subsidy, and that the English 
m return should guarantee the defence of his 
langdom against all enemies Thus Nizam 
Ah’s long reign ended m making the 
Hyderabad State completely dependent on 
the English In consequence, the Hyderabad 
State has survived the wreck of th<» other 
native principalities, and exists still as a 
dependent protected State 

3Sro Addresses, Vote op In December, 
1647, after the king’s flight to the Isle of 
Wight, the Parliament summed up then 
demands in four bills The king on Dec 28 
declined to assent to these bills, having on 
the 26th come to an arrangement with the 
Scots On the king’s refuSl the House of 
Commons lesolved, bj a majority of 141 to 
92, that no further addresses should be 
made to the kmg by that House that no 
addresses or applications to him by any 
pel son whatsoever should be made without 
leave of the Houses under the penalties of 
high treason , that no messages from the king 
should be leceived, and that no one should 
presume to bring oi carrj such messages (Jan 
3, 1648) The Lords agreed to these resolu- 
tions with only two dissentients (Warwick and 
Manchester) out of sixteen present (Jan 15) 

liTomiuees, The Assembly of, is the 
name given b> some historians to the Parlia- 
ment which met in 1653, and is geneially 
known as Barebones’ Parliament ” 

XiToxi-Coxnpoimders, The, who gamed 
their name about 1692, were a section of the 
Jacobite partj who were willmg to aid in 
the restoration of J ames II without imposing 
any conditions on him whatever They con- 
sisted chiefly of Roman Catholics, with some 
Protestant Non jurors, such as Kcttlewell 
and Hickes They were all-powerful in 
the court of St G-ermains during the 
years that followed the Revolution, and 
their leader, Melfort, ruled the councils of 
James We find them much disgusted by 


the Second Declaration which James issued 
m 1693 by the advice of hliddleton, the leader 
of the Compounders On the dismissal of 
his nval, Melfort and his party guided the 
Jacobite councils abroad As the parties 
ceased after some years to come into colhsion, 
the title was gradually dropped 

XTouconformists is a name generally 
given to all Protestants who refuse to conform 
to the doctrme, disciphne, or worship imposed 
by law on the Church of England, and who 
have organised religious associations of their 
own on a different basis The mediseval 
Church system, more intolerant of schism 
than eien of heresy, was mcompatible with 
the existence of Nonconformity The Re- 
formation necessarily gave scope for freedom 
of discussion and difference of opmion At 
the a( cession of Queen Elizabeth the consti- 
tution of the English Church was definitely 
settled The followers of the Contmentil 
Reformers found muchinthe Reformed Church 
to which they took very strong exception 
[Puritans ] But the early Puritans were 
discontented Conformists, and not Noncon 
formists The laxness of the ecclesiastical 
admmist'’ation during the early part*^®^ *^the 
reign of Queen Ehzabeth allowed many who 
objected decidedly to the Act of Uniformity to 
retam then cures without really carrying out 
the Act E\en Cartwnght, who attempted 
to superimpose a piesbyterial organisation 
on the existing ecclesiastical system, was 
in full communion with the Church The 
attempt to enforce discipline which was 
marked by the publication of Parker’s Ad- 
vertisements in lo66 was followed by the 
first definite secession Thirty-seven out of 
one hundred and forty beneficed clergy m 
London were dn\en from their cures for 
refusmg to wear the surplice Two deans and 
mam country clergy were similarly deprived 
Despite the exhortations of Knox, Beza, and 
Bullinger, a large number of these “ assembled 
as they had opportunity^’, in private houses 
and eLewheie, to worship God m a manner 
which might not offend against the hght of 
their consciences” Others took refuge m 
Holland Those who remamed m England 
formed separate congregations of the Inde 
pendent type From their leader, Robert 
Brown, they received the name of Brownists 
From another leader they were called the 
Barrowists [Independents ] They re- 
mained the only important Nonconforming 
body for nearly a century Practically the 
only other Nonconformists were the Ana- 
baptists Stiay foreign members of this re- 
volutionary sect had atoned for then opinions 
at the stake between the reigns of Henry 
VIII and James I But neither they nor the 
Family of Love, a mystical branch of the 
same communion, were at all numerous 
The constant ercigration, especially of the 
Independents, to New England, kept down 
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tiieir numbers, yet it is remarkable that, 
despite the constant imtation to which they 
were subjected, but lew of the Puritans 
seceded Down to the Civil War, the\ con- 
tinued, as a whole, membeis of the Church , 
and, though the high monarchist doctrines of 
the Carolme bishops and the need of the 
Scottish alliance forced the bulk of the 
Parhamentary leaders to accept Piesbytery, 
the Book ot Discipline, and the General 
Assembly, the flux ot opinion dunng the whole 
ot the period of the Civil War makes it hard 
to draw the line between Conformist and 
3Si onconfoi mist Presbyterians, Independents, 
and Baptists, along with the old clergy who 
accepted the “ Engagements,’’ could be Con- 
formists under the Estabhshed Church of 
Cromwell , while Quakers, Eifth Monarchists, 
and rigid Anghcans were umted m a Non- 
conformity that v^as hardly tolerated The 
Eestordtion destroyed a system which the 
historian of Puritanism admits “to have 
ne\er been to the satisfaction of any body of 
Christians The Act of Uniformity (May 17, 
1662) imposed on all the beneficed clergy 
the duty of readmg pubhcly the amended 
Book of Common Praj^er^ and of declaring 
their unfeigned assent to everything con- 
tamed m it , to recei'v e episcopal ordina- 
tion if they had it not already, and to 
abjure the Covenant Nearlj two thousand 
mmistera gave up their cures rather than 
submit to such conditions With their 
secession the history of Nonconformity in 
England really begins Despite the senes of 
strmgent statutes by which Clarendon and 
the B[igh Church Parhament made Non- 
conformity penal, the chief Dissentmg 
Churches now received their organisation 
The older bodies, the Independents and 
Baptists, simply returned with augmented 
membership to their former condition A 
powerful Preshj*terian Church was added to 
the Nonconforming bodies, which mcluded 
not only the zealots of the Covenant, hut 
liberal Low Churchmen like Baxter, whom 
a conciliatory policy would have easily re- 
timed The swarm of minor sects which the 
religious anarchy of the Commonwealth had 
created still continued The Quakers were 
the most important of these who did not 
ultimately become extmct A few Soouuan 
congregations had already been estabhshed, 
despite the ban of all parties alike 
In 1662 the Corporation Act deprived the 
Dissenters of some of their most valued rights 
as citizens In 1664 the First Conventicle 
Act made the meetmg of five Nonconformists 
for religious worship an oflcenoe punishable, 
for the fir«st time by fine and imprisonment, 
and for the third by slavery m the American 
plantations In 1665 the Five Mile Act strove 
to make it impossible for Nonconforming 
ministers to earn a living, and hard for them 
to escape being sent to gaol In 1673 the Test 
Act imposed a sacramental qualification on all 


officials, which, most Nonconformists could 
not conscientiously take StiU, even in 
this black period, when the gaols were full 
of men like Baxter and. Bunyan, traces of 
more hbeial feelmg, such as Bishop Wilkins’s 
ahoitive attempts at comprehension, were not 
wantmg The politic attempt of the ciown 
to umte the Nonconformists with the Catholics 
against the Church — which marked the vaiious 
Declarations of Indulgence — signally failed 
Nearly successful with the Exclusion Bill, ^ 
the Nonconformists — this time in alliance 
with the whole Church party — signally 
triumphed m the Re\olution of 1688 Iheir 
period of duect persecution was now over 
The Comprehension Bill indeed, which was 
to do justice to the descendants of the ejected 
of 1662, was a failure But the Toleiation Act 
gave “ease to scrupulous consciences ’ by 
allowmg those who took new oaths of alle- 
giance and supremacy, and a declaration 
against popery, to worship freely after then- 
own maimer, and exempted them from the 
penalties for ahsentmg themselves from church, 
and holdmg illegal conventicles, and even per- 
mitted Quakers to affirm instead of swearing 
But meetings were to be held with open 
doors, ministers were to approve the thirty- 
six out of the Thirty mne Articles which con- 
cerned doctrme, and Papists and Socinians 
were excluded from the Act This imperfect 
measure of toleration, in conjunction with the 
practice of occasional confoimity, which opened 
up mumcipal and othei offices, -w ere at the time 
enough for practical purposes The attempts 
of the High Churchmen under Anne to 're- 
voke its benefits were not successful The 
Schism Act, and the Act against Occasional 
Conformity, were with difficult} passed But on 
the accession of George I began the long reign 
of Latitudmarian Low Churchmanship that 
saw in the Nonconformist a strong support of 
the Whig party Though Walpole lefused 
to stir up High Church hostility b} repealmg 
the Acts of Charles II , it became the custom 
from the accession of Geoige II to pass an 
annual Act of Indemmty to those who had 
broken the Test and Corporation Acts, which 
made them partiallj moperative In 1718 
the repeal ot the Occasional Conformity and 
Schism Acts, and failure to repeal parts of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, marks the spirit 
of the compromise In 1 7 27 the Presb} tenans, 
Independents, and Baptists -cvere loosely or- 
ganised mto a body known as the Ihree 
Denominations, which enjoyed some legal 
recogAition and exceptional pri-s ileges But 
the general decay of religious f er\ our which 
marked the eighteenth century fully afieoted 
the Nonconformists The Presb} teiians 
gradually drifted into Unitarianism in doc- 
trine, and almost mto Congregationalism 
m organisation Nearly aU. missionary fer- 
vour had abated when the Wesleyan move- 
ment arose during the reign of George III 
The ecclesiastical connections and Arminian 
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theologj^ of W esley retarded his influence upon 
the Konoonformist bodies for a long time , 
and it was not till after his death that the 
“ people called Methodists ” could he regarded 
as distmct from the Church from which they 
spiang The influence of Whitefield was 
perhaps more direct But before the end of 
the century the Evangehcal movement had 
given new life to the Nonconformist churches 
The increased interest m religious matters, 
and the spread of the habit of chuichgoing 
largely increased the numbers of all the 
great rehgious bodies, a process which has 
been contmued during the present century 
Another remarkable feature of the rehgious 
history of the eighteenth century was the vast 
growth of Nonconformity in Wales, not only 
through the Methodist movement, which de 
velopedmdependentl> the similar movement in 
England, but also through the enormous in- 
crease of the older Nonconformist communions 
in that country The growth of a strong body of 
Presbyterian Nonconformists from the Church 
of Scotland, as the result of a series of schisms 
on the question of church patronage, must 
also be mentioned In Ireland alone, where 
the two Protestant denominations — the Irish 
Church and the Presbyterians — correspond 
roughly to the Enghsh and Scotch settlers, 
was there a comparatively shght development 
of Nonconformity 

Side by side with the numerical mcrease of 
Nonconformity, a series of remedial laws 
gradually removed the disabilities and in- 
equalities which still attended Dissent, even 
after the days of the Toleration Act In 
1779 the subscription imposed by the Tolera- 
tion Act on the Dissenting clergy was 
abolished In 1792 the Scottish Episco- 
palians were relieved from the severe restiaints 
in which their disloyalty had mvolved them 
But Pox’s attempt to relieve the Dnitarians 
in the same year failed At last, m 1828, 
the Test and Corporation Acts were repealed 
The Dissenters’ Marriage Act of 1836 allowed 
the solemmsation of Nonconfonmst marriages 
in their own chapels In 1868, after a long 
agitation, compulsory Church rates were 
abolished In 1869 the Irish Church was 
disestabhshed In 1870 the Dmversity Tests 
Acts opened to the whole nation the old 
umversities In 1880 the Burials Act allowed 
Nonconformist burials in the parish church- 
yards It was only after so long a series of 
struggles that the religious equahty of the 
Nonconformists was finally estabhshed [Puri- 
tans, Dissenters, Methodists, &c] 


Neal, Eistory of the Puritans Calamy, Non 
conformAsU Memonal Bogue History of Jhssen 
tore Dr Stoughton Religion in England Rees, 
Eistory of Welsh Non corf orrmty Abbey and 
Overton The English Church in the Eighteenth 
Century, Tyerman Life of Wesl&i) Hallam 
Const nist May Con^ Hist , Lecky Hist of 
Eng in the Eighteenth Century Eov the early 
Nonconformists see also the article Puritans 
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Kon-Jurors, The, comprised a consider- 
ahle minority of the clergy of the Church of 
England who refused to take^^e oath of 
allegiance to Wilham and Mary at the Ee\o- 
lution They were about four hundied in 
number, and included the Primate Sancroffc, 
and four others of the “Seven Bishops,” Ken, 
of Bath and Wells, White of Peterborough, 
Lloyd, of St Asaph, Turner, of EIj, and 
several eminent divmes, of whom leremy Col- 
her and Charles Leslie were perhaps the most 
celebrated They based their objections on 
the doctrine of non-resistance, mamtaimng 
that by the “ powers that he ” St Paul meant 
the powers that “ought to he ” hut their 
wntmgs were more numerous than sohd, and 
Dr Johnson entertained no unfounded con- 
tempt for their reasomng powers Yery few 
of the laity followed them, as the Protestant 
Jacobites were not required to take the oath of 
allegiance as a qualification for attendmg di- 
vme service, and, hemg in the position of shep- 
herds without sheep, the non-jurmg clergy sank 
into idle habits, or took to secular professions 
In 1690 the issue of a form of prayer and 
humiliation by the Jacobite press, at a time 
when a French invasion was daily expected, 
aroused the utmost mdignation agamst the 
non-jurmg bishops, hut they issued a reply 
solemnly denymg any knowledge of the pub- 
lication In the following year, after Bishop 
Burnet had made an ineffectual attempt to 
conciliate them on dangerously liberal terms, 
the sees of these bishops were filled up, San 
croft being superseded by TiUotson The 
ex-Primate, who bore his deprivation with 
far less dignity than Bishop Ken, theieupon 
drew up a hst of divines which he sent to 
James with a request that two might he 
nominated to keep up the succession James 
chose HicLes and Wagstaffe This hierarchy 
at first caused some alarm to the government, 
especially when the Non-jurors were found to 
he implicated in the various Jacobite con- 
spiracies, and they suffered considerably both 
after 1715 and 1745 Soon, however, schisms 
broke out within the little body, some having 
leanings towards the Greek Church, some 
towards Eome, others beingrigidly orthodox m 
their Anglicamsm By 1720 the communion 
had broken into two mam sections, of which 
that headed by Spinkes dissented only on the 
question of the oaths and prayers for the reign- 
mg sovereign, while Collier introduced a new 
communion office of Roman Cathohc tendencies 
There were also minor divisions Neverthe* 
less the Non- jurors, who counted among their 
numbers William Law, the author of The 
Serious Oall^ and Carte the histonan, were 
not finally extingmshed until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century Gordon, the last 
bishop of the regular body, dying in 1779, 
and Borthe, the last of the i&Bparatists, m 1805 
There were also Presb^ temn Non-jurors m 
Scotland These dedmed to acknowledge 
Wilham and Mary, first because they were 
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not of their covenant, secondly , because thej 
bad spared King James Calling themselves 
the Eeforme^ fteshytery, the> contmued to 
thunder against WiUiam and his successors , 
and, though they split up mto factions, there 
vras still in 1780 a considerable number who 
resolutely declined to own the government by 
paying taxes or acceptmg municipal ofidces 
At length they became so few as to be unable 
to keep up meeting-houses, and were called 
i^Ton-hearers [Jacobites, SA^cIlOFT] 

Lath.'barjr, Sifib of the Non Juiors Macaulay 
lu ch XIV and xvi , and iv ch xvu and 
Lecky i ch i [LOS] 

Iforfolk, Peerage of [How ard, F ajiily 

OF ] 

Horfolk, Thomas Mowbrai, Duke op 
(d 1400), was the son of John Mowbray and 
Elizabeth, granddaughter and heiress of 
Thomas of Brotherton, Earl of Norfolk He 
was created Earl of Nottmgham in 1383, and 
Earl Marshal m 1386 He was one of the 
Lords Appellant of 1387, but afterwards jomed 
the king and helped to execute his father-m- 
law, the Earl of ArundeL He was Governor 
of Cdlais, and to his chdrge Gloucester was 
entrusted in 1397, where he died, probablj 
murdered bj Mowbray, who in the same year 
was created Duke of Norfolk In the next 
year he quarrelled with the Duke of Herefoid, 
and each accused the other of treason It 
was decided that the matter should be fought 
out at Coventry, but before the duel com- 
menced, the kmg stopped the proceedmgs 
and banished both the combatants, Norfolk 
for life, and Herefoid for six years Norfolk 
set out on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and 
died at Yenice 

XTorfolk, John Howard, 1st Duke of {d 
1485), was the son of Sir Thomas Howard by 
Margaret, daughter and heiress of Thomas 
Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk He took part in 
Talbot’s expedition to Gascony, and fought 
in the battle of Castillon He was much 
favoured b;y Edward IV , who made him 
treasurer of the household, and in 1478 cap- 
tam-general at sea He accompanied the 
Duke of Gloucester in his expedition to Scot- 
land in 1482, and on Richard III ’s accession 
to the throne was made Duke of Norfolk 
and Earl Marshal He steadily adhered to 
Richard, and was killed whilst fightmg for 
him at Bosworth Norfolk was warned of 
treachery the night before the battle b> a 
paper which he found pinned to his tent with 
the following rhyme upon it — 

** Jockey of Norfolk be not too boM^ 

Tor pickon thy master is bougiwalict sold 

UTorfolk, Thomas Howard, 2nd Duke 
OF {d 1524), was the son of John Howard, 
Duke of Norfolk, who was killed at Bosworth 
Field while fightmg on the side of Riohaid 
HI Like his father, he fought under 
Bachard’s banner at Bosworth, and, bemg 


taken pnsoner, was lodged for a period in the 
Tower, his newly-acquired title of Earl of 
Surrey bemg declared forfeited He trans 
ferred his allegiance to Henry VII , and he 
was entrusted as the kmg’s lieutenant with the 
important duty of tranquilhsmg the noithern 
districts of England In 1497 Surrey was 
directed to provide agamst the expected 
Scottish inroads His rapid march to 
Norham, undertaken at the request of Fox, 
Bishop of Durham, compelled James IV 
to make a hasty retreat into his own 
kmgdom Under Henry VIII , Suriey 
became a trusted member of the royal 
mimstry , he also stiU further distinguished 
himself in the field by his decisive victory 
over James IV at Flodden (qv) in lol3, 
and by the complete check he succeeded in 
givmg m 1623 to the Scotch invasion undei 
Albanj, the consequence of which last suc- 
cess was a peace of eighteen years between 
the two countries In 1522 he was placed 
m command of the Enghsh expedition de- 
spatched to France for the purpose of act- 
mg against that kingdom in conjunction 
with the Imperiahst forces Circumstances 
weie, however, not favourable to any decisive 
engagement, and Surrey’s hostile proceedmgs 
were limited to a general ra^agmg of the 
coast of Bntanny Surrey had his dukedom 
and the earl-marshalship restored to him in 
1614, and was made Lord Treasurer and 
Kmght of the Garter 

Iforfolk, Thomas Howard, 3rd Duke 
OF {b 1473, d 16o4), was a distmguished 
soldier and statesman under Henry VIII 
and his two immediate successors His 
first public appearance in the field was at 
Flodden, where he fought under his father 
Subsequently, on becoming Duke of Nor- 
folk m lo24, he took a prominent part 
in the proceedmgs of the king’s Council as 
the political opponent of Wolsey, and the 
acknowledged leader of the English nobihtj 
His tact and firmness enabled him to put 
down the Suffolk riots m 1625 On ■W'olse\ ’s 
fall m 1530, Norfolk became Henry s chief 
mmister As the recognised head of the 
conservative party in Church matters, and the 
chief repiesentative of the older nobility, he 
was deputed by Henry to negotiate with the 
rebel leaders m the Pilgrimage of Grace 
He was mstrumental in passing the statute 
known as the Six Articles In October, 1642, 
he was in command of the English army in 
Scotland, on the occasion of the hostilities 
between the two countries which ended in the 
Scottish disaster of Solway Moss In Decern 
her, 1646, howe'ver, the influence of the feng’s 
brother-in-law, Lord Hertford, who had taken 
Cromwell’s place as leader of the reforming 
party, was strong enough to bring about 
Norfolk’s arrest on a charge of treason A 
suspicion of pretensions to the throne was a 
fatal one for Henry to conceive of any of his 
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nobles, and Norfolk would have shared the 
fate of his gifted son, the young Earl of 
Surrey, who was executed on the same 
groundless charge of treason (Jan 21, 1047), 
had not the king’s own death preceded the 
day appointed for his execution. AH through 
the reign of Edward VI , however, he was 
kept a close prisoner, and was only restored 
to liberty on the accession of Mary to the 
throne He presided at the trial of the Duke 
of Northumberland, and took an active part 
in the suppression of the rising under Sir 
Thomas Wyatt 

Norfolk, Thomas, 4th Dul.e of {h 1636, 
d 1572), the son of the third duke, was one 
of the most powerful nobles in England 
during the reign of Ehzabeth, and a Catholic 
in politics, though m creed he professed him- 
self an Anglican Whilst in command of the 
Army of the Noith, durmg the Scotch cam- 
paign of 1560, he incurred the suspicion of 
the queen, who feared his popularity In 
1668 Norfolk was appointed president of the 
commission of inquiry at York to examine 
the charges brought agamst Mary of Scot- 
land It was at this time that the idea jSrst 
arose amongst the Cathohc nobles of a 
marriage between the duke and*the Queen of 
Scots This mamage, urged on by Murray 
and Maitland, was extremely distasteful to 
Ehzabeth, to whom Norfolk declared that 
nothmg would mduce him to marry one who 
had been a competitor for the crown He sub- 
sequently, however, gave his adhesion to the 
scheme, and, m conjunction with others of 
the queen’s Council, such as Leicester, Sussex, 
and Throgmorton, he joined the plan of 
marrying Mary on condition that she out- 
wardly conformed to the rites of the Church 
of England Elizabeth, however remained 
a\ erse to the match A plot formed against 
Cecil was discovered, and Norfolk, who had 
been mtriguing with Spain for an attack on 
the commercial interests of England, re- 
nounced Protestantism, and threw himself 
into the arms of the Catholic lords m the 
north In Ootobei, 1569, however, Norfolk 
was arrested and sent to the Tower, but re- 
gained his hberty the following jear by 
gi\ing a written promise not to pursue the 
scheme of the marriage The duke, however, 
quickly found himself involved m a fresh 
Cathohc conspiracy, known as the Eidolfi Plot 
(q V ) In Sept ,1571, some letters which fell 
into Cecil’s hands caused Norfolk to be lodged 
in the Tower, being brought to trial m the 
following January The charge against him 
was that of compassing the queen s deaths 

g by seeking to marry the Queen of Scots , 
by soliciting foreign powers to mvade the 
realm , (3) by sending money to the aid of the 
Enghsh who were rebels, and of the Scotch 
who were enemies to the queen The duke 
demed aU the charges, but was found gmlty 
of high treason, and, after some delay caused 


by the unvilhngness of Elizabeth to sign the 
warrant, was executed June 2, 1572 

Buil&igh Papers Lingard of JEngr 

Stowe Annals Proude S%st 

Norkam, The Con-perencb op (June, 
1291), took place at Norham, on the Tweed, 
between Edward I and the Enghsh barons 
on the one side, and the competitors for the 
crown of Scotland, together with some of the 
representatives of the Scotch Estates, on the 
other Edward offered to settle the dispute 
for the Scottish crown, only askmg as a 
reward for his services the acknowledgment 
of his overlordship on the part of the Scotch 
The conference was dissolved for three weeks 
m order that the Scotch representatives might 
consult the rest of the nation, and, at the end 
of that time, reassembled at the same place 
Edward’s title to the superiority over Scot- 
land was not disputed, the competitois 
all acknowledged his authonty, and, after 
some mquiry into their various claims, the 
conference was adjourned for a year, the 
question not being settled until Nov , 1292 

Norman Conq^west, The It nnght, 
perhaps, be more accuiate to describe the 
passage of history that goes by this name as 
the conquest of the English crown by a 
Norman duke, whom a curious tram of acci- 
dents and circumstances had tempted into the 
position of a candidate for the regal digmty, 
but who had to assert the right to offer him- 
self, not, strictly speaking, agamst the men of 
England, bat agamst a rival candidate that 
had stolen a march upon him It was cer- 
tamly an event that mvolved se^eral conse- 
quences galling to the national temper, as 
well as ruinous to some and mjunous to 
many of the mhabitants , but it was not a 
conquest of the country m the ordinary sense 
— ^the land and people were not conquered 
by a single alien race, and made subject 
to another land and people, as was Ire- 
land m earher and India in later times 
A splendid foreign adventurer brought 
the country to such a pass that its chief 
men had no choice but to elect him kmg 
This e\ ent does not essentially differ in its one 
radical chaiaoteristio from that of the ascent 
of William of Orange to the throne — ^m degree, 
m circumstances, m nature and extent of con- 
sequences it is in marked contrast to the later 
conquest of the ciown, but it is not without 
strong features of resemblance The conditions * 
of which this conquest was the outcome were 
the usual historical mixture of seeming acci- 
dent and personal character, these began to 
combme tq^|^ds the event that was to be 
their product about 10o2 In that year the 
royal stock of Cerdic and of Egbert — from 
which the unforced choice of the nation had 
hitherto never swerved — appeared to be ap- 
proaching extinction, it was as good as 
certain that the reigning king, the saintly 
Edward,^ would die childless, whilst the onlv 
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other immediate scion of the stock that might 
he aTailahle, Edward, called the Outlaw — 
EdmuiLd Ironside s sole survivmg son— was 
an exile m Hungary Moreover, the lately 
all-powerful family of Godwin, which might 
possibly have supphed material for a new 
royal house, had just, to its last male member, 
heen disgraced and driven from the kingdom 
The ordinary and extraordinary possibihties 
were apparently exhausted How, m the 
eleventh century such a conjuncture could 
hardly fail to breed ambitious thoughts m an 
able and enterprising kmsman — albeit by the 
female and alien side only — of the existmg 
kmg’s, a young man whose spirit was up- 
hfted by great achievements at home, and 
who knew that King Edward had, from early 
associations, a preference for the stranger 
lace to which he belonged This kmsman 
was William the Bastard At the end of the 
second of two wais that Ethelred the Un- 
ready had waged with a Herman duke, the 
English kmg had (1002) married Emma, 
daughter of Duke Richard I Ehng Edward 
was an offspring of this marriage Thus, not 
only ^d the ruhng houses of England and 
Hormandy become connected, but also the 
fugitive Athehngs of the former found an 
asylum with the latter, and the one of them 
that lived to be chosen king learned to love 
the ways and men of the land of his educa- 
tion better than those of the land of his birth 
Hia eye, therefore, must have fallen with 
favour on the foremost man of the race he 
cherished, the great-grandson of his Horman 
grandfather And under Edward’s fostermg 
care a purely Horman interest was already 
fast growing up m England Horman adven 
turers in considerable numbers were setthng 
in the kmgdom and reaping an abundant 
harvest of lands and preferments, ecclesias 
tical and civil Canutes success, too, had 
shown that the great pnze was not beyond 
the reach of an utter stranger Moved 
doubtless by such considerations, m 1062 
William seized the occasion of the expulsion 
of the family of Godwm to cross the Channel 
on a visit to his cousm Edward, who pro- 
bably then gave hun the assurances of sup- 
port which WiUiam afterwaids represented 
as a promise of the succession to the crown 
The crown was not Edward’s to bestow, but 
Ins persuasions and influence might do much 
towards fixmg the choice of the Wise Men 
after his deatih Yet, if we are to take the 
word of the Chiomole, when Edward came 
near his d 3 nng hour, he recommended 
another canidate, Harold, the el^§st hvmg 
son of Godwin for William |^*f^not long 
returned home when Godwin and his sons 
forced their restoration The Horman m- 
terest in England was depressed, and in 
course of time Harold had made him 
self the first man of the English people 
In him, too, ambitious thoughts must 
have anseru What looks hke an effort on 


Edward’s part to aveit the conflict, failed, 
m 1067 he recalled Edward the Outlaw, 
only to enable him to die in England And 
the Outlaw’s only son, Edgar, though not 
too young to be elected at a less critical time, 
appears for the moment to have been lost in 
the shadow of the two imghty antagonists 
About 1064 a misadv enture of Harold’s gave 
Wilham a decided advantage over his future 
rival Cast ashore on the territory of Guy of 
Ponthieu, Harold was delivered from the 
captivitj- that necessarily followed by the 
mterference of Wilham, who was Guy’s 
immediate lord, and was obhged to share his 
dehverer’s hospitality till he had complied 
with the conditions that his host exacted 
These are not certainly known but pro- 
bably weie that Harold should marry Wil- 
liam’s daughter, and support his claim to the 
Enghsh crown It is saia— and the story 
may be true — that to add a greater awful- 
ness to Harold’s oath, a heap of rehcs 
had been secreted under the sacred things 
on which Harold was made to swear But 
the oath had no power to bind the aspiring 
Englishman Within two years Edward died 
(Jan 6, 1066), and on the next day Harold, 
presumably ^ter some form of election, was 
crowned kmgp»by Aldred, Archbishop of York, 
in the newly-consecrated abbey church of 
Westmmster A few days later tidmgs of 
thiS event came to William, who at once re- 
solved to dispute the possession of the great 
pnze with the man that had swoiu to befriend 
him in his suit, but had now snatched it from 
hnn He first challenged Haiold to fulfil the 
alleged compact, and receiving either no 
answer at all or an answer that pleaded seve- 
ral excuses for non-fulfilment, he set about 
making extensive preparations for an expe 
dition against the new king At Lillebonne 
he won his somewhat reluctant barons to a 
participation m the enterprise , he gained the 
willing assistance of the trading class among 
his subjects, he denounced Harold as a pei- 
jurer o%er Europe , by pledging himself 
hberall> he secured the sympathies and in a 
sense the apostolic benediction for his under- 
taking of Pope Alexander II , who even sent 
him a consecrated banner and a ring with a 
hair of St Peter , he invited volunteers fiom 
other lands , and from Plunders, Anjou, 
Tourame, and Britanny men thronged to his 
standard The north-western corner of Europe 
was awakened to an unwonted enthusiasm by 
his ardour and loud trumpeting of the ments 
of his cause In forwarding his design, 
Lanfrano of Pavia, and William, the son of 
the self sacrificmg Osbern, were especially 
helpful Forests were felled to build him 
innumerable ships By these exertions a 
great host of mixed composition, given, at 
the highest, as 60,000, at the lowest as 
14,000, was, while it was yet summer, col- 
lected, first at the mouth of the Dive, and then 
at St Yalery upon the Somme, where a trans- 
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port fleet, whose lowest estimate is 696, lay 
ready to receiTe them After a long and 
harassing delay, due to thwarting winds, the 
expedition was at last allowed to hft anchor 
on Sept, 27, and next day it appeared ofl the 
coast of Sussex The moment was emmentlv 
favourable Harold’s fleet, vhich had lam 
there all the summer to guard the approaches 
to the land, had been forced from its post by 
the exhaustion of its provisions, and the 
Norman host disembarked at Pevensey unob- 
structed Indeed, the moment was doubly 
favourable Harold and the choicest de 
fenders of his kingdom had, on the very e\ e 
of the dread hour, been called noithwards to 
repel a fatally-timed invasion of his brother 
Tosti and the Norwegian king, Harold Har 
drada , and two days before William left St 
Valer> , had vanquished and slam them both 
at Stamford Bridge Coast and southern 
shues alike were thus bare of defence, and 
William was free to act as he thought best 
fitted to serve his ends He led ins host 
to Hastings, raised defensive works there, and 
proceeded bj- a systematic destiuction of the 
houses and ravage of the fields that were 
withm his powei, to provoke Harold to stake 
the issue on a smgle battle H^old did not 
disappoint him On being tol?of his rival’s 
landing, he gathered round him his house 
carls and marched with a well nigh incredible 
swiftness from York to London, mustered to 
his standard all the available strength of 
Wessex and his brothers Gyrth and Leof 
wme’s earldoms, then led his men rapidly 
to the hill of Senlac (now Battle) , and, ar 
nvmg on October 13th, threw up eaith- works, 
built palisadings, and awaited the onset of 
the invaders On the followmg morning 
(Saturday, Oct 14), this onset was given, 
and after an entire day’s fighting, as fierce 
and obstinate as any recorded m the annals 
of warfare, the sun set on the slaughter of 
Harold, his brothers, and the flower of his 
force, and the hopeless rout of the rest The 
completeness of the result is ascribed by some 
to the impatience of Harold, whose eagerness 
to rescue the invaded soil, or close with his 
antagonist, made him give battle with but a 
fraction of his strength, and, by others, to 
his brothers-m-lav, the Laris Edwm and 
Morcar, who held their levies aloof from the 
struggle till it was too late But it looked as 
if the terrible day had merely cleared from 
William’s path his most formidable com 
petitor, the surviving leaders of the nation 
were not yet persuaded to elect him to the 
kingdom They chose the boy Edgar instead, 
and made ready to contmue the struggle 
Thereupon Willum took his way by Romney, 
Dover, and Canterburj towards London, 
scattered a body of Londoners who tried to 
check his progress, and set fire to Southwark 
But finding the capital still msubmissive, he 
went with his army to Walhngford, crossed 
the river there, and moved on London from 


the west This advance brought the Wise Men 
that directed the resistance to their knees, 
they decided to offer Wdliam the crown , and 
meetmg him at Berkhampstead with Aldred 
of York at their head, the> announced to him 
the choice they had made Yet William did 
not accept the proffered crown till he had 
consulted with his Norman nobles, and been 
advisea by them to do so He then despatched 
a part cf his army to London to begin the 
construction of a fortress there, and following 
leisurely with the mam body, was, on Christ- 
mas Day, crowned m the great Minster by 
the hands of Archbishop Aldred An un- 
pleasant mcident marred the ceremony The 
approvmg shouts of the English withm the 
church, mistaken for cries of onslaught by 
the Normans without, made these set the 
neighbouring houses on fire, and a scene ot 
wild not and disorder ensued The crown 
was now conquered , and shortly afterwards, 
at Barkmg m Essex, the full obedience of the 
country seemed to be conquered also Thither 
came the great men of the noith, Edwin, 
Morcar, Waltheof, Copsi, and others, and 
made formal acknowledgment of William as 
their king The Conquest might now be 
thought complete Erom the vast estates of 
Harold, his brothers, and other partisans, 
Wilham rewarded his followers , but he either 
left undisturbed or confirmed in them posses- 
sions and offices those who had not fought 
agamst him or had submitted To outwaid 
appearance the only material change was a 
Norman mstead of an Enghsh kmg, and the 
addition to the higher and official ranks of the 
population of a contmgent of foreign nobles, 
each with a foreign following AH was 
quiet, and the king, havmg deputed the 
government to his brother Odo, now Earl of 
Kent, and his friend Fitz-Oshem, now Earl of 
Hereford, returned home with his army m 
March, 1067 But the work of conquest proved 
to he only half done Owmg it maybe, to the 
harsh or inefficient rule of the regents, armed 
nsmgs broke out all over the country and 
"William came hack to find that the west and 
north had still to be subdued In 1068 he 
marched upon Exeter, which had placed itself 
m the hands of Harold’s mother and sons, 
took it after an honourable resistance, and 
thus brought under his sway the western 
counties The northern lands, which were ^ 
also in rebellion, were awed mto transitory 
obedience by a movement upon Warwick, 
William entered York, and a Norman force 
under De Comines went on to Durham The 
sons of Harold, after a vam attempt on 
Bristol, aid ^ defeat m Somerset, sailed away 
Agam the prospect cleared But again it 
turned out to be illusive In 1069 the north 
was once more in arms, the Normans m 
Durham were slam to a man , and York was 
besieged by Gospatnc and Edgar the 
Athelmg For a moment rebellion subsided 
before William’s arrival at York, but only to 
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renew its fiixy after his departure The west, 
the Welsh border, and parts of the Midlands 
also sprang to arms , Gospatric, Edgar, Wal- 
theof, and Edric the Wild took part in the 
outbreak , a large Danish expedition that had 
just lauded joined the insurgents , York was 
stormed, and almost every man of its 
Norman garrison was put to the sword 
Leaving the other centres of insurrection to 
the industry of his lieutenants, who did not 
fad him, Wilham took m hand those of the 
north, and q^uelled thorn one by one The 
Danes disappeared, Edgar fled, Gospatnc 
and Waltheof submitted, and were replaced 
m then earldoms The chastisement, pro- 
bably cruel, of the country folk that Wilham 
deemed necessary, grew in the narratives of 
later writers into a pitiless laymg waste of all 
northern England, into a clearance from this 
region of eierj form of life Erom this 
representation we may withhold our belief 
till evidence sufficient to establish so com- 
prehensi\ e a crime be produced An arduous 
maich to Chester m the first months of 1070, 
and the occupation of that city, fimshed the 
campaign, and with it the process of conq^uest 
When Wilham dismissed his troops at Salis- 
bury in March, 1070, the work was practically 
done Isolated attempts had still to be 
crushed, but the Conqueror’s hold on the 
kingdom was now secure 
The earhest effect of the Conquest re 
suited from the struggle to complete it , for 
the fresh services therein rendered by his 
foreign followers to Wilham were lewarded 
by the fresh forfeitures that the conflict 
generated The ranks of the great land- 
owners were thus stocked m large majority 
by foreigners , and the Enghsh titled and 
untitled nobihty were for centuries largely of 
foreign origin The rulers of the land, the 
men who administered affairs in Church and 
State, were for some generations taken almost 
exclusively from the same class, Wilham 
was either afraid to trust Englishmen, or did 
not find among them the human quahties he 
sought But few direct radical changes came 
of the Conquest, the laws and customs of 
the Enghsh were left unalteied, the giound- 
work of the pohtical system continued the 
same — compurgation, ordeal, view of frank- 
pledge, fyrd, witenagemot, all survived in 
^thear entirety , to every Enghshman his full 
r|um of rights and capacities remained But 
consequences of the event led to important 
changes the tenure of land was feudalised, 
and a new system and new prmciples of law 
were planted side by side with thenld The 
former process created m timdpFthorough 
revolution in the tenure of m the re 
lation of the kmg to the land, and the relation 
of the landovmers to the kmg, while the 
latter, thongh apphcahle oxdy to men of 
foreign ongm, msensibly influenced and 
very largely transformed the native usages 
And this,” says Dr Stubbs, ‘to up mtd 


the highest grades of organisation , the kmg s 
court of counsellors was composed of his feudal 
tenants , the ownership oi land was now the 
qualification for the witenagemot mstead of 
wisdom, the earldoms became fiefs instead of 
magistracies, and even the bishops had to 
accept the status of barons ” Among the 
miscellaneous effects are prominently notice- 
able the union o± the \arious divisions of the 
kmgdom, which had not yet learnt to hold 
loy^ly together, mto a single homogeneous 
state and people , the establishment of a 
strong central government and a -vigorous 
execution of the laws , the separation of the 
ecclesiastical from the civil administration, 
the closer connection of the English Church 
-with the Roman see, and its expansion mto 
an imposmg giandeur hitherto unknown, 
the breaking down of the national isolation, 
and the final entrance of England mto the 
family of European peoples Great import- 
ance is given hj. some writers to the moral 
discipline that the Conquest brought , we 
may perhaps regard the Norman and Angevin 
swa;^ as the rugged school that fitted the nation 
for constitutional rule and self government 
The history of England and Normandy before 
and during the reign of William, and the circum 
stances of t^e Conquest are told m detail in the 
great work of Professor Ereeman, Noi man 

Conquest oj England ^ ] 

Normans, The The Normans were 
simply Northmen or Scandina-vians advanced 
some stages further in civilisation by a few 
generations of residence m the land of a more 
humanised people and the neighbourhood of 
settled states Their marvellous efficiency in 
their palmy days is probably explained by 
then havmgkept their nati-ve hardiness and 
hardihood of character — ^their moral muscu- 
larity, as we may call it — and their hold 
spirit of enterprise unimpaired by the culture, 
the turn for art and taste for the finer 
pursuits, that they acqmred hj hvmg in 
Gaul Their new experience merely added 
mteUectual keeimess, deftness, and brilliancy 
of stroke to them resources for action, the 
old stimulatmg forces, their courage and 
them endurance, remained Them ferocity 
had become valour, and them hodil-v strength 
the mastery of circumstances That they 
owed the quahties which made their practical 
capacity to the good fortune that planted 
them on French soil, is suggested by the 
totally different history of them kinsfolk who 
had taken np them abode in other lands 
The marauding hands of Norwegian pirates 
that had been roaming about and foiming 
settlements along the Seine in the ninth and 
tenth centuries were at last admitted to an 
authorised participation in the soil by an 
agreement that Charles the Simple made, on 
912, at St Clam, on the Epte, with them 
most formidable leader, Rolf the Norseman 
Thus taken within the pale of Continental 
ciTihsation, they rapidly profited by them 
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advantages They became Chiistians, they 
discarded their own, and adopted the il^ench 
language, they cast aside their semi-barbarous 
legal usages, and took those of the Frank 
cultivators of the soil over whom they domi- 
nated , they learned or discovered improved 
modes and principles of fightmg, they ac- 
quired new weapons — ^the slueld, the hauberk, 
the lance, and the long-bow, they became 
masterly horsemen, they developed an im- 
pressive style of architecture, and built 
churches and monasteries , they founded 
bishoprics — ^in a word, they soon furnished 
themselves with the whole moral, spiritual, 
and piactical garmture of human conduct 
then available, with additions and improve- 
ments of their own Their territory had 
mcreased by takmg in both kindred settle- 
ments and the lands of neighbouring peoples, 
till, from a vaguely described “land of the 
Northmen,” it became histone Normandy 
Yet this wonderful growth was compatible 
with a political condition which was often 
not far removed from anarchy The aristo- 
cratic class that the fiee livmg, hot natured 
pirate leaders had founded, and the unre 
strained passions of the dukes replemshed 
from generation to generation, weie e^ev on 
the watch for an opportunity to break loose 
from all rule, and govern themselves and 
the native tillers of the soil that lay beneath 
’^them at their own sole disci etion Nor did 
the sense of moral obligation keep pace with 
the other elements of progress , a connection 
free from the marriage tie was held no shame , 
bastardy brought no taint But, m spite of 
these defects, the Normans made themselves 
the foremost race in Europe , there are few 
other things in history so striking as the 
contrast between the smallness of their 
numbers and the frequency and greatness of 
their achievements Durmg the eleventh 
century, in the Eastern Empire and m Spam, 
m Italy and in England, men of the Norman 
race gained renown and the lordship of 
spacious lands, became kmgs and prmces, and 
determined the course of history “The 
twelve tall sons of Tancred of HauteviHe” 
had grown into a kind of proverbial phrase 
suggestive of what it is in the power of man 
to do Their craving for movement and ad- 
venture sought relief in pilgrimages , and as 
they always went armed, to enable them to 
resist lawless attacks, they were ready for any 
chance of showing their prowess they might 
fall in with, and they fell in with a good 
many Their career in Italy and Sicily in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries is even 
more astonishing, and in not a few of its 
features more honourable, than their better- 
known exploits in Britain 

Freeman, Nowim Conquest Hallam, Middle 

|_J E] 

North., Feedeeick, Loed, afterwards Earl 
of Guilford, was the eldest son of the first 


Earl of Guilford {b 1733, d 1792) He 
entered Parliament first as member for Ban- 
bury in 1754, and in l7o9 was named a Lord 
of the Treasury through the infiuence of his 
relative, the Duke of Newcastle In 1766 
Chatham made him Jomt Paymaster of the 
Forces along with George Cooke, and it was 
to this smgular conjunction that Burke 
specially alluded when he said that “ it did 
so happen that persons had a single oflSce 
divided between them, who had ne\ er spoken 
to each other in their hves until the;j found 
themselves, they knew not how, piggmg 
together, head and pomts, in the same 
truokle-bod” On the death of Charles 
Townshend m 1767 he accepted the ofiSlce 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer, and became 
leader in the House of Commons On the 
fall of the Grafton ministry the Isung at once 
sent for Lord North, and found him so use 
ful a servant that he retained his services 
foi twelve years Those years formed a 
most eventful period, for during them the 
Wilkes question was fought out, and the 
American colomes were for ever lost to the 
empire To Lord North cannot fairly be 
imputed all the mistakes of that mmistry 
He was essentially weak and yieldmg, and 
was constantly overruled by the king, 
where his own better sense would have 
led him to adopt a did^erent course His 
daughter says of him, “ although I do not 
beheve my father ever entertamed any doubt 
as to the justice of the American War, yet I 
am sure that he wished to have made peace 
three years before its termmdtion ” These 
words exactly express Lord North’s position 
throughout the period of his admimstration 
On the Wilkes question he fully beheved in 
the right of Parhament to reject a member 
duly elected by a constituency , but he had 
the good sense to know when it was necessary 
to yield to pubhc opinion, and he would have 
followed the dictates of his own observation 
had it not been for his easy temper, which 
made him give way to the more immediate 
pressure of the kmg The same was the case 
with the American question , and as early as 
the sprmg of 1778 we find Lord North ex- 
pressing his wish to resign a wish wbitih he 
repeated at intervals during the next four 
years, and which he was only prevented from 
carrying into execution bj the king’s almost 
piteous entreaties to him to remam in office to 
carry out the court pohey At length th®^ 
surrender at Torktown gave the final blow to 
his ministry, and in the spring of 1782 he 
insisted on resignmg Then followed the 
short Eockir^ham mmistry, which collapsed 
on the death '■of Lord Eockmgham, and was 
succeeded by Shelburne’s ministry, which in 
turn gave way to the celebrated Coalition 
ministry, m which North and Fox were 
strangely united as Secretaries of State But 
the universal unpopularity and distrust 
which such a formafaon roused, and the secret 
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influence employed by the king to thwart its 
measures, bi ought it to a speedy conclusion 
m December, 1 7b3 When Pitt began his long 
tenure o± office Lord North retired mto 
private life, letaining the Wardenship of the 
Cmque Ports, to which he had been appomted 
on his retirement in 1782 In 1790 he sue 
ceeded to the earldom on the death of his 
father, and died two years afterwards, having 
oeen afflicted with total blindness durmg the 
last five years of his life 

Stanhope Rist ofJBng v vi vii Walpole 
Memoirs oi Geoige III Junius Letters Tre 
velyan Eat ly Teai s of Fox Brougham FL'isto'i i 
cal SI etches Macaulay Essays on Chatham and 
Pitt, Massey Eist oj Eng B S ] 

North, The Colncil op the, was in 
stituted m 1536 by Henry VIII , origmallj 
for the purpose of trying persons connected 
with the Pilgi image of Grace The court was 
held at York, and had jurisdiction over aU the 
counties north of the Humber Long after 
all traces of the msuriection had disappeared 
the court remained, and was one of the illegal 
jurisdictions revived and made instruments of 
oppression under the earlier Stuarts It took 
the place in the north of the Star Chamber in 
the rest of England, and could inflict anj 
punishment short of death It was abolished 
bj the Long Parliament in 1641 

Gardiner Hut of Eng 1B03—I642 Hallam 
Const Mist chapss vin andix 

North Foreland, The Battle op the 
(July 25, 1666), was fought between the 
English and Dutch fleets, the formei being 
commanded by Prmce Bupert and the Duke of 
Albemarle, the latter by De Buyter The 
Dutch were totally routed, and lost about 
4,000 men and 20 ships, and the Enghsh were 
complete masters of ■^he narrow seas English 
ships attacked various unfortified places on the 
coast of Holland, and destroyed a large num 
her of merchant vessels 

North-west Provinces, The, were 
the acquisitions of Lord Wellesley, and were 
so named because at the tune they formed the 
north-west frontier of India ‘*They com- 
prehended the country lymg between the 
western part of Behar, the eastern boundary 
of Eajpootana and the Cis Sutlej States, and 
the northern line of the provinces included m 
the Central India agency They touched 
the Himala 3 ras, included Bohilcund, and 
rqn into the central provinces below 
Jhansi Within their hunts were the im- 
perial cities of Delhi and Agra, the great 
Hmdoo city, Benares, the imporiant station 
and fortress of Allahabad, l^ijlourislung 
commercial centres of M3rza;^^and Cawn 
pore The rivers Ganges and Jumna rolled 
m majestic rivalry through their length” 
They are ruled by a heutenant-govemor, and 
were created a heutenant-govemorship in 1836 

Nortliainptott, The Battle op (July 
10, 1460), was fought durmg the Wars 


of the Boses (q v ) In 1459 the Yorkist lords 
had fled m confusion from Ludford, and 
Parhament had attainted them In the 
summer of 1460 they returned to England, 
landed m Kent, and speedilj raised a large 
army, with which they entered London 
Henry VI was at Coventry , and thithei the 
confederate loids marched, the Lancastrians 
advanced to meet them, and took up a 
position on the banks of the Nene close to 
Northampton Here they were attacked 
by the Yorkists, and, after an obstinate 
resistance, totally routed The Duke of 
Buckingham, the Earl of Shrewsbury, and 
many others were slam on the Lancastrian 
side, the king was taken prisoner, and the 
queen obhged to take refuge in Scotland 
Henry was subsequentlj compelled to acknow 
ledge York heir to the throne 

Northampton, Henry Howard Earl 
OP (d 1614), the son of Henry, Earl of 
Surrey, and the brother of Thomas, fourth 
Duke of Norfolk was created an earl by 
James 1 , 1603 He has incurred the infamj 
of having betrayed the secrets of his patron, 
the Earl of Essex, to the Pn \5 Council, and 
will be remembered in history as a man of 
shameless principles, who for vaiious selfish 
reasons changed his religion no less than five 
times Under James I he rose rapidly to 
honour, being made Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, and Lord Pnvy Seal , he was a com 
missioner at the trial of his enemy, Sir Walter 
Baleigh, and was subsequently concerned m 
the murder of Sii Thomas Overbury, and 
though he had inheiited ^‘the talents, the 
taste, and the accomplishments of his father,” 
was in reality, as Mr Tytler justly calls him, 
*‘a monster of wickedness and h; 5 pocrisy ” 

Northampton, William Parr, Mar 
OL is OP {d 1571), the brother of Queen 
Catherine Parr, was named one of the coun- 
cillors appomted under the will of Henry 
VIII , 1547, to assist the executors in the 
government durmg the mmonty of Edward 
VI During the rebellion m Norfolk, m 1649, 
he was for part of the time m command of 
the royal troops, but owing to his incapacity 
was superseded by Warwick On the acces- 
sion of Mary he was sent to the Tower for the 
support which he had accorded to Northum- 
berland, but was subsequently pardoned In 
1564 Northampton was implicated m Wyatt’s 
rebellion, and was again imprisoned, but wa& 
shortly afterwards released, and in the next 
reign became one of Elizabeth’s councillors 

Northbrook, Thomas George Baring, 
Earl op {b 1826), was educated at Christ 
Church, Oxford He was successively private 
secretary to Mr Labouchere at the Board of 
Trade, to Sir George Grey at the Home 
Office, to Sir Charles Wood at the India 
Board and at the Admiralty till 1857, when 
he was returned for the House of Commons 
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at PenrliyiL and Falmouth, -which cou 
stituency he continued to represent till he 
became a peei at the death of his father in 
1866 He was a Lord of the Admiralty from 
May, 1857, to Feb , 1858 , Under Secretary 
of State for India from June, 18o9, to Jan , 
1861 , Under Secretary for War from the 
latter date till June, 1866 On the accession 
of Mr aiadstone to power m 1868 Lord 
Northbrook was agam appomted Under Sec 
retar> for War , and after the assassination 
of Lord Mayo (q v ) he was appointed Grover- 
nor-General of India m Feb , 1872 In 1876 
Lord Northbrook returned to England In 
Mr Gladstone’s second ministry (1880) he 
became First Lord of the Admiralty In July, 
1884, he was appointed High Commissioner in 
Egypt 

IBTortlicote, Sib. Stapfobd Henby (5 
1818), was educated at BaUioJ College, 
Oxford , was called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple in 1847, and was returned for 
Dudley m the Conservative mterest in 18o5 
He was unsuccessful in contestmg North 
Dei on in 1867, was returned for Stamford 
(1858) , and was eventually elected for North 
Devon (1866) He was private secretary to 
Mr Gladstone when the latter was President 
of the Board of Trade, and was Fmancial 
Secretary to the Treasury from January to 
June, 1859 He was appointed President of 
the Board of Trade in Lord Derby’s third ad 
ministration (1866) , and was Secretary of State 
for India (1867—68) He was elected Governor 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company (1869) , pre- 
sided over the Congress of the Social Science 
Association held at Bristol m the same year , 
ind was appomted a commissioner to mquire 
into the law a:ffectmg the Friendly Societies 
(1870) Subsequently he was a member of 
the commission which arranged the Treaty of 
Washington In 1874 he took office as Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer under Mr Disraeh, 
and when his chief retired to the House of 
Lords he became leader of the House of Com 
mons On the fall of the Beaconsfield 
ministry he became leader of the Opposition 
in the House of Commons 

Northmen [Daises ] 

Northumberland, Henby Pebcy,Eabl 
OP (d 1408), served in France m the wars of 
Edward III ’s reign He was made Warden 
of the East Marches, and m 1378 captured 
Berwick He was frequently employed by 
Eichard II , but his espousal of the cause of 
Heniy of Lancaster m 1393 caused the king 
to declare his estates forfeited On Henry’s 
landing in 1399 Northumberland was one of 
the first to join him, and when Henry became 
king he received large grants of land, among 
others the Isle of Man In 1402 Northumber 
land and his son defeated the Scots at Homildon 
Hill, but about this time they giew dis 
contented with the king, either offended at 
Hemp’s neghgence in ransoming their kms- 
9 Hist —26 


man, Edmund Mortimer, t>r at the kmg’s olaiTn 
to deal with the prisoners taken at Honuldon, or 
from havmg suspicions of his mtentions to- 
wards them At all events Hotspur jomed 
Glendower, and was defeated at Shrewsbury, 
while his father, who was marchmg to his 
aid, was compelled to submit, but was very 
soon foi given by the king In 1405 Northum- 
berland joined other nobles in a fresh con 
spiracy against Henry, and on the plot bemg 
betrayed fled to Scotland In 1408 he again 
took up arms, and met the royal troops at 
Bramham Moor, in Yorkshiie, where his force 
was dispersed and himself sUm 
Panh Geschichte von England 

Northumberland, J ohn Dudley, Dlke 
OP {b 1602, d 16o3), was the son of 
Edward Dudley, the extortionate minister of 
Henry VII Created Lord Lisle by Henry 
VIII , he distinguished himself m naval 
warfare with the French, as Lord High 
Admiral (1545), and was named by the king 
one of the executors to carry on the govern 
ment durmg the minority of Edward VI , 
bemg shortly afterwards created Earl of 
Warwick La lo47 he again distinguished 
himself at the battle of Pmkie, and two 
years later was instrumental in crushmg the 
rebelhon of Ket About this time he at- 
tached himselx to the Protestant party from 
motives of self mterest chiefly, and on the 
faU of Somerset (1549), assumed the office of 
Protector, two years later bemg made Duke 
of Northumberland After the execution of 
Somerset (loo 2), Northumberland obtamed 
complete ascendencj , not only over the 
Council, but also over the young kmg, whose 
favour he won by his pretended zeal for Pro 
testantism , though at the same time he con 
tnved to concihate to a certam extent the 
Emperor and the Catholic party The lU- 
health of Edward VI m lo53, made it 
evident that he had not long to hve , 
and Northumberland, partly from ambition, 
and partly from the knowledge that, if Mary 
succeeded her brother, his own rum was m- 
evitable, formed the design of gettmg the 
succession altered in favour of Lady Jane 
Grev, whom he shortly afterwards marned 
to his son, Guilford Dudley He had httle 
difficulty in persuading the kmg to enter mto 
his project , the privy councillors he had more 
trouble with, but eventually the will m Lady 
Jane Grey’s favour was signed, and the duke, 
relymg on the Protestant party and on 
French aid, thought the success of his plot se- 
cured, and it was even hinted that he hastened 
Edward’s end by poisoning On the king’s 
death (July 6, 1553), Northumberland at once 
caused Lady Jane to be proclaimed, and an- 
nounced to her that she was queen, but, con- 
trary to his expectation, the feeling of the 
country was against the usurpation, and al- 
most the whole of England declared in favour 
of Mary The duke was arrested at Cam- 
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bndge (where, seeing the failure of his scheme 
inevitaDle, he had proclaimed Mary) by the 
Earl of Arundel, who conveyed him to Lon- 
don He was triea in Westminster Hall, by 
a court presided over by the Duke of Norfolk, 
and was condemned to death, being executed 
on Tower Hill (Aug 22, loo 3) Before his 
execution he confessed himself a Roman 
Catholic — “a needless and disreputable dis 
closure,” remarks Mr Turner, “ of a masked 
and unprincipled mmd ” 

Stowe, Annals Sharon Turner, Hist of Eng 
Froude, Hist of Eng Lmgard Hist of Eng 
Tytler Hist of Bdnard VI and Mai y 

Korthumberland, Thomas Percy, 
7th Earl op {d 1572), was the nephew of 
the sixth earl, and son of bir Thomas Percy, 
who was attainted in the reign of Henry 
VIII As one of the leaders of the Catholic 
party m England, the earl was regaided 
with suspicion from the very commencement 
of Elizabeth’s reign, and his implication m 
the Cathohc intngues of lo62 with Philip 
did not improve his position at court A few 
Jr ears later Northumberland warmly espoused 
the cause of the Q,ueen of Scots and entered 
into a conspiracy with the Earl of West 
moreland, Leonard Dacre, and others, for her 
release from Tutbury Castle, where she was 
in confinement In Oct , lo69, the queen 
summoned the rebel lords to appear m Lon- 
don, but they refused to obey her commands, 
and rose in arms The energetic measures of 
the queen’s mimsters compelled the rebel 
earls to withdraw across the border without 
having gained more than some very tempo- 
rary successes, and Northumberland — ^who, 
it IS said, would have sought pardon from 
Elizabeth, had it not been for the brave spirit 
of his wife — ^was then given up to Murray by- 
Hector Armstrong, of Harlaw, and impri 
soned m Lochleven Castle with William 
Douglas as his gaoler After a captivity of 
two years and a half, an attempt was made to 
ransom him, and convey him to Flanders, but 
Elizabeth, feanng that his hberty might prove 
prejudicial to her mterests, prevailed upon 
Douglas and the Earl of Morton to give him 
up to the Enghsh governor at Berwick (Lord 
Himsdon) for i&2,000 In spite of strenuou«i 
efforl^ made by l4ord Hunsdon to obtam his 
pardon, he -was beheaded at York (Aug 22, 
1572) without a tnal, as an attamted traitor 
Stowe, Fronde, Hist of Eng 

Nortbumberland, Henry Percy, 8th 
Earl op {d 1685), brother of Thomas, seventh 
earl, whom he succeeded (1572), was in 15o9 
sent to Scotland on a mission to the Congre 
gation , and in the following ^ar took part 
in the siege of Leith In 1569, on ihe rising 
in the north, and the disaficection of his 
brother, the earl, then Sir Henry Percy, took 
no part in the insurrection, though he is said 
to have been implicated m the subsequent 
plot of Bidolfi In lo83 he was arrested and 


sent to the Tower on a charge of complicity 
in the conspiracy of Francis Throgmorton, 
who had imphcated him m his confession 
On June 20, lo8o, he was found shot through 
the head in his bed The earl was said at 
this time to have committed suicide, and this 
view IS held by Mr Froude Lingard, how- 
ever, and others, have considered that he was 
murdered 

Northumberland, Henry Percy, 9th 
Earl of {d 1632), distmguished himself in 
the Low Countries under the Earl of Leicester 
He warmly espoused the interests of James 
dunng the last days of Queen Elizabeth, and 
was by him sworn of the Piivy Council He 
was subsequently charged with complicity in 
the G-unpowder Plot, and although the accu- 
sation could not be proved, was deprived of 
his oflices, fined £30,000, and imprisoned for 
fifteen years ‘‘This unfortunate nobleman,” 
says Miss Aakm, “ was a man of considerable 
talents , the abundant leisure for intellectual 
pursuits afforded by his long captivity, was 
chiefly employed by him in the study of 
mathematics ” 

Aikin Com t of James I 

Northumbria, the most northern of the 
great old English states, included as its normal 
limits the whole of the territory between the 
Filth of Forth on the north, and the Humber 
on the south The sea bounded it on the east, 
while on the west the Pennine Range, with 
its northern continuation, the Ettrick Forest, 
divided it from the British kingdoms of Cum 
bna and Strathclyde But considerable districts 
to the south of the Humber were at one time 
mcluded within its boundaries, while the 
western frontier was necessarily constantly 
shifting, and was gradually, although slowly, 
pushed farther back 

Like the other so-called “Heptarchic” 
kingdoms, Northumbria consisted originally 
of several separate settlements, though the 
absence of so dehmte a tradition as that in the 
south makes it harder to ascertain their limits 
and history In the north a Frisian settle- 
ment seems to have been made on the shores 
of the Firth of Forth, which Nenmus calls 
the Frisian Sea (see on this subject Mr Skene s 
Celtie Scotland and Ft man Settlements on t?ie 
Firth of Forth)^ but of this state we have 
practically no knowledge The rest of North- 
umbria was colomsed by Angles Bemicia, 
the district north of the Tees, had for its first 
king Ida, who is said to have come from the 
north, and to have built as his capital Barn- 
borough, named after his vnfe, Bebba He 
gained many victories over the Britons, the 
confused tradition of which is, perhaps, pre- 
served m the oldest Welsh poetry (see Bkene’s 
Four Ancient Boohs of Wales) He reigned 
twelve years (547 — 559), and was succeeded 
by several sons m succession, of whose history 
nothing IS known In 593 his grandson, 
Ethelfnth, son of Ethelric, became king He 
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was a man of cneigy and ambition His 
marriage with, the daughter of Ella, who in 
560 had established another Anghan imgdom 
in Deira, the distnct between the Tees and 
the Humber, was the excuse for the expulsion 
of Edwin, the son of that monarch, and the 
union of Bernicia with Deira Thus Ethel- 
frith became the first kmg of the Northum- 
brians His defeat of the Scots at Degsastan 
(603) , and of the Welsh at Chester and Bangor- 
Iscoed (607), gave further strength to the new 
kingdom But Edwin of Deira had found a 
powerful protector m Eedwald of East Anglia, 
the “ Bretwalda,” and m 617 Ethelfnth was 
slam on the banks of the Idle in an attempt 
to subdue his chief rival for the soi ereignty 
of Britain Edwin now became King of the 
Northumbrians His marriage with Ethel- 
burga, daughter of Ethelbert of Kent, led to 
his conversion to Christianity in 627 In a 
solemn Witenagemot the Northumbrians 
accepted the new religion, and Pauhnus, the 
queen’s chaplain, became first English bishop 
of York, the old capital of Deira, and now of 
Northumbria The victories of Ethelfnth had 
prepared the way for the overlordship over 
South Britain, which Edwm seems now to 
have assumed He is fifth on the hst of 
Bretwaldas, and Bede says “that he ruled both 
over English and Britons,” and that his domi- 
nion mduded the two Konas— Anglesey and 
IVIan With him the Northumbrian supre- 
macy, which lasted for the greater part of the 
century, really begins But he found in Penda 
of Mercia, and in Cadwallon, the gieat Welsh 
king, formidable competitors Bn 633 their 
combined forces defeated and slew Edwm at 
Heathfield All Northumbria was for a 
whole year subject to the conquerors, who 
seem to have aimed at lessemng its power 
by splitting it up again into its origmal divi- 
sions of Bernicia and Deira But m 634 
Oswald, son of Ethelfnth, returned from his 
refuge in Iona, drove out the Britons and 
Mercians, reunited the two kingdoms, and 
laboured for the introduction of the Columban 
type of Christianity with a zeal that meiited 
his canonisation Yet in 642 he, too, was 
slam bj^ Penda at the battle of Maserfield 
His brother, Oswiu, who succeeded him, was 
compelled to yield Deira to Oswm, son of 
Osric, his cousin In 651 Oswiu contnved to 
compass the death of his rival, but the jealousy 
of Penda provided Deira with another king 
m Oidilwald But in 654 the victory of Win- 
widfield over the Mercians, weakened by the 
defection of Oidilwald, Penda’s dependant, 
led to the final triumph of Oswiu Penda 
perished on the field Bernicia and Deira 
were again united Oswiu became undisputed 
lord of the English, as well as master of 
Strathclyde Welsh, Piets, and Scots In 
alliance with Theodore of Taisus he settled 
the ecclesiastical constitution of England, and 
his declaration in the Synod of Whitbj (664) 
for thip Eoman in preference to the Scottish 


Churches was critical in determimng the 
course of the future history of Britam He 
was the most powerful of all the Northum- 
brian monarchs, but with him departed the 
glory of his country His son and successor 
Egfnd (670 — 685) wasted, m efforts to convert 
a real supremacy over the Picts into a 
thorough conquest, the resources that Oswiu 
had used so well The death of Egfnd on the 
fatal field of Nectansmere (685) was followed 
by the revolt of the Picts, Scots, and Strath- 
clyde Welsh His long quarrel with W'llfnd 
of York had con\ulsed the mtemai relations 
of the country The nse of Meicia now ga\ e 
the English states a new master The next 
king was Aldfrid (685 — 705k an illegitimate 
brother of Egfnd, who had m exile been a 
pupil of the Scottish monks, and was called 
the “ learned king ” He was the patron of 
the great literarj- movement which had begun 
with Caedmon and Benedict Biscop, and which 
long outlasted the political importance of 
Northumbna During the eighth century 
Northumbria is onl} remembered as the home 
of Bede, Alcmn, Archbishop Egbert, and 
other great scholars Meanwhile a senes of 
revolutions, seditions, and tumults had brought 
the Northumbnan monarchy to the verge of 
dissolution No less than fourteen obscure 
kings ascended the throne between the death 
of Alcfnd and 796 , of these “ at least thirteen 
ended their reign by extraordinary means ’ 
lEadwulf (705) was dethroned after a leign of 
two months Osred, son of Alcfnd, was slam 
by his km&folk (716) Cemed, after a two 
3 ears’ reign, came to a calamitous end (718) 
Osric, his successor, was slain in 731 Ceol 
wulf, the next king, abdicated, and became a 
monk (737), as did his Uncle s son Eadbert in 
7o8, after an almost unprecedented reign of 
twentj-one years Oswulf (758) was slam 
by his own household after a year’s reign Of 
his successor, Moll Ethelwald (758 — 76o), we 
are only told that he “ lost his kmgdom ” 
The solemn deposition of Alcred (765 — 774) 
by the Witan was an important precedent for 
later times Ethelred, son of Ethelwald 
(774 — 778) was dnven into exile Elfwald 
(778 — 789) was slam bv conspirators Osred 
(789 — 792) was deposed, and exiled, but 
returned, and was murdered, whereupon 
Ethelred was lestored, only to be killed by his 
turbulent people in 794 during a great famine 
that was accompanied by portents, and 
succeeded by a destructive Damsh mroad 
Osbald, a noble became king for twenty-se^ en 
da 3 s, but Eardulf was then called from exile 
to the throne In 806 he was driven into 
exile, but was restoied by papal influence 
When he died is uncertain The chromclers 
now cease to give a regular succession of the 
Northumbrian kings The Danes had reduced 
the kingdom to an extremity of disorder The 
Mercian overlords had few difficulties with 
the decrepid state In 827 the Northumbrians 
became the vassals of Egbert without so much 
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as a battle In 867 the Danes took advantage 
of the deposition of King Osbryht, and the 
election of a prince not of the royal blood, to 
take possession of York In 875 inroads for 
plunder were exchanged for definite conquests, 
and next year Halfdane, the Danish leader, 
di^nded Deira amongst his -willing followers 
Thus mglonously the kingdom of Edwin 
came to an end A hne of English ealdormen 
long continued to reign in Bamborough over 
Bermcia, but they were cut ofi from the great 
West Saxon monarchy by Danish Deira The 
gradual subjection of Halfdane s successors 
to the Basileus of Winchester, the mcorpora 
tion of the Bamborough earldom, the reasser- 
tion of Northumbrian local feeling in the 
gieat earldom of Canute, the grant of the 
Lothians to the Bang of Scots, the final con- 
quest of Northumbria by Wilham I , from 
-which time alone we can date its extinction as 
a separate district, are the chief events of latei 
Northumbrian history 


Bede Histona Ecclesia^ica Simeon of Dui 
ham Be Qestis Regum Anglot um and the Anglo 
Saxon Clihonicle give most information among 
the original authorities J R Green The Making 
of England and the Conquest of England Stubbs 
Const Hist Palgrave English Commonwealth 
and Skene, Celtic Scotland are the most im 
portant modem works [TFT] 


Kings op Nokthumbria 

Ethelfnd 

Edwin 

Oswald 

Oswiu 

Egfnd 

AJfnd 

Eadwulf 

Osred 

Cenxed 

Osme 

Ceolwulf 

Edbert 

Oswulf 

EthelwaldMoll 

Alured 

Ethelred 

Elf-wald 

Osred 

Osbald 

Eardulf 


* 693-616 
616-633 
634—642 
642—670 
670-685 
686-705 
705 
705-716 
716-718 
718-731 

731__737 

737-758 

758 - 759 

759 - 765 
765-774 
774-778 
778-789 
789-792 

794 

794-806 


Noi^on, G-rantlbt Fletcher, Lord 
(d 1716, d 1789), was born at G-rantley, near 
Ripon After being called to the har, he was 
in turn appointed kmg^s counsel, Attorney- 
General for the County Palatine of Lan- 
caster, and Sohcitor-General In 1763 he 
became Attorney-General, hut went out -with 
the Grenville ministry in 1765 While m 
that office he had to encounter the difficult 
question of general warrants and his im 
petuous recklessness did not smooth the way 
tor his colleagues Dpon the resignation, in 
1769, of the chair of the House of Commons 
by Sir John Oust, Sir Fletcher was elected to 
fill the vacancy Through the excited years 
of Lord North’s administration, Norton filled 
the office of Speaker with some abihty, and a 
fearless indifference to consequences In 
1780 he paid the penalty of his mdependence 


by bemg dismissed from the chair When, 
m 1782, the Marquis of Eockmgham came 
mto power, Sir Fletcher Norton was raised to 
the peerage, with the title of Baron Grantley 
Manning S^teahet s of the Commons Stanbope, 
Hist of Eng 

Norton, Richard, a zealous Catholic of 
the north, took part in the Pilgrimage of 
Grace, and in 1569, though a very old man, 
was an active supporter of the rebel Earls 
of Northumberland and Westmoreland, whom 
he joined with his sons His son Christopher 
formed a plan to carry off Mary Stuart from 
Bolton Castle, hut was foiled in its execution 
He subsequently took an active part in tbe 
northern lebellion of 1569, and was in conse- 
quence executed at Tyburn 

NorwicK has by some been identified 
with the Yenta Icenorum of the Romans, 
hut this is improbable It is more likely an 
Enghsh city It was burnt by the Danes, 
under Sweyn, in 1003 After the Conquest a 
strong castle was built there, and it was made 
an episcopal see A serious not occurred m 
Norwich in 1272 and the insurgents, in 1381, 
headed by John Litster, attacked the city arid 
plundered it Once again, in 1649, Noiwich 
suffered from a popular revolt, when the city 
was captured by Robert Ket and his asso- 
ciates Smee this time it has occupied no 
important position in Enghsh history, though 
it has gradually and steadily grown in pros- 
perity and commercial importance 

Norwich, The Bridal op (1076), was the 
occasion of the organisation of a powerful 
conspiracy agamst Wilham the Conqueror 
The refusal ot the king to allow Ralph Guader, 
Earl of Norfolk, to marry the sister of Roger 
Fitz Oshern, Earl of Hereford, was disre- 
garded, and a plot formed at the wedding-feast 

That hnde-ale that was many men’s bale ”) 
to depose Wilham, and bring back the country 
to the condition it was in at the time of the 
Confessor The conspiracy was detected be- 
fore any attempts could he made against the 
king, and the conspirators either fied or were 
punished heavily 

IPreeman, Norman Conquest 

Nottingham was taken by the Danes in 
868, and confirmed to them by the Peace of 
Wedmore It was restored and re-fortified 
by Edward the Elder, 922 In 1067 Wilham 
the Conqueror reconstructed and strengthened 
"the castle It was taken and burnt twice 
during the wars between Stephen and Maud 
In 1461 it was the scene of the proclamation 
of Edward lY In 1486 it was the head- 
quarters of Richard III before the battle of 
Bosworth In the Great Rebelhon it was the 
place where Charles I set up his standard, 
Aug 22, 1642 The castle was dismantled, 
by Cromwell’s jorders and re-built m 1680 
In 1811 — 12 Nottingham was the scene of 
formidable « Luddite ” nots, and of a Reform 
npt in October, 1831 
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Nottingham, Thomas Mowbhat, Eakl 
OP (d 1406), was the son of Thomas Mowhra\ , 
Duke of Norfolk the adversary of Henry 
Bolmghroke He j omed Henry on his landing 
in 1699, and was made Earl Marshal In 140o, 
a dispute with the Earl of Warwick being 
decided agamst him, he left the court m 
chagrin, and 3 omed Scrope and others in a 
conspiracy agamst Henry IV Through the 
treachery of Westmoreland, he was seized 
and beheaded 

Nottingham, Hbneagb Einch,Eaiil of 
(6 1621, d 1682), was called to the bar in 
1645, but his Eoyalist sentiments prevented 
his commg prommently forward till the 
Eestoration, when he was appomted Sohcitor- 
General He conducted the prosecution of 
the regicides with great fairness and 3 udg- 
ment In 1670 he became Attorney-General, 
and m 1673 Lord Keeper, which title he ex- 
changed for that of Lord Chancellor m 1676 
He held the Great Seal till his death m 1682, 
having in 1681 been created Earl of Notting- 
ham He figures m Dryden’s Absalom and 
Achitophel under the name of Amn “From 
his persuasive powers,” says Mr Eoss, ^‘he 
acquired the titles of ‘ the silver tongued 
lawyer ’ and * the English Cicero,’ and from 
his graceful action that of ‘the Enghsh 
Eoscius ’ ” 

Foss Imei offhe Lord ChmoeUors 

Nottingham, Daniel Finch, Eabl op 
[b 1647, d 1730), entered early mto pubhc 
hfe In 1 679 he was placed on the Admiralty 
Commission Under James II he rigorously 
opposed the abiogation of the Test Act 
In 1687 he entered mto negotiations with 
Dykvelt, envoj of the Prmce of Orange 
He and Danby were representatives of the 
Tory party m those proceedings He fol- 
lowed Bancroft s ideas on the settlement of the 
Revolution question, and advocated a regency 
to be exercised in James’s name and during 
his hfe, but gradually abandoned the idea 
before the opposition of the Commons He 
was appomted Secretary of State under 
William and Mary, thereby acqmescmg m 
the kmg de factor and bnngmg a large body 
of Tory supporters to the mmistry He was 
soon mvolved m quarrels with his Whig 
colleague, Shrewsbury In 1689 he carried 
his Toleration Bill, by which Nonconformist 
divines were allowed to preach after sigmng 
thirty-four out of the Thirty-mne Articles He 
also moved a Comprehension Bill, but was com- 
pelled to drop it on account of the opposition 
it encountered On the depaiture of Wilham 
for Ireland, he was placed on the Council of 
Nine The resignation of Shrewsbury had made 
him sole Secretary of State It was to his 
timely discovery of the intended mvasion, and 
his vigorous measures to confirm the loyalty of 
the fleet, that the victory of La Hogue was m 
great part due At the close of that year (1692) 
he bitterly inveighed agamst the subsequent 


mismanagement which had neutrahsed that 
victory Nottmgham and Russell became 
mortal enemies A vague vote of censure 
was passed on the former an the Commons by 
a majority of one, but he was warmly sup- 
poited by the Lords Wilham, wishmg to 
reserve for himself the services of Nottmg- 
ham, mduced Russell to accept a place in the 
household But on the appointment of Russell 
as First Lord of the Adnurdlty, he was forced 
to resign In 1694 he vigorously opposed 
the estabhshment of the Bank of England 
On the accession of Anne, he became Secre- 
tary of State But his ideas were quite at 
variance with the schemes of Godolphm ana 
Marlborough In 1704 he declared that 
the miDistry must be purged of the Whig 
element, and resigned Hi opposition he raised 
the cry of the “ Church m danger ” In 1 707 
he proposed a motion to the effect that the 
Enghsh Church was threatened by the Union 
He was struck ofl the Privy Council As 
Harley neglected to give him office (1710), he 
3 omed the Whigs They agreed to support 
his Occasional Conformity Bill if his Tory 
followers would oppose all ideas of peace He 
therefore proposed and triumphantly carried 
a resolution “that no peace was honourable 
if Spam or the West Imdies were allotted to 
anj branch of the house of Bourbon” He 
was placed on the Pnvy Council by George 
I , but m 1716, disapprovmg of the con- 
demnation of the leaders of the Jacobite 
rebelhon, he was dismissed, and quitted pubhc 
life 

Bumet, Hist of Tiis Oun Time Mackay, 
Memoirs Macaulay Hist of Eng Bajoke, Hist 
of Eng , Stanhope, Heign of Queen Anne 

Nova Scotia, now the most easterly 
provmce of the Domimon of Canada, was 
discovered by John Cabot in 1497 In 1698 
it was partially colonised by a French ex- 
pedition under the Marquis de la Roche, and 
m conjunction with New Brunswick, re- 
ceived the name of Acadia In 1602 Acadia 
was granted by Henry IV of France to a 
Huguenot nobleman, but m 1614 the Jlnghsh 
made a descent from Virginia, and destroyed 
the whole of the French settlements In 
the year 1621 the country was granted by 
James I , under the title of Nova Scotia, to 
Wilham Alexander, Earl of Stnling, whilst 
four years later, m order to encourage emi- 
gration, the order of Baronets of Nova Scotia 
was meated Sir William Alexander, how- 
ever, sold the country to the French, but on 
the outbreak of the war between France and 
England m 1627, he, in conjunction with Sir 
Wflliam Kirk, expelled the French, but re- 
stored their settlements to them on the con- 
clusion of peace m 1631 The claim of Eng- 
land to Nova Scotia was agam successfully 
put forward by CromweU, but m 1667 it was 
ceded to France by the terms of the Treaty of 
Breda In 1689 it was agam taken by the 
Enghsh under Sir Wilham Phipps, but re- 
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stored by the Treaty of swick m 1697 In 
1710 the capital, Port Boyal, was captured by 
G-eneral Nicholson, and, in spite of various 
efforts made by the French to dislodge him, 
vas held by him until the whole of No\a 
Scotia was formally ceded to England by the 
Treaty of Utrecht in 1713 Though subject 
to frequent disturbances, No\a Scotia re 
mamed unmvaded until 1744, when De 
Quesnel, the French Governor of Cape 
Breton, attempted to take Annapohs, as the 
capital, Port Royal, was then called After 
the Treaty of Aix la Cnapelle (1748) nearly 
4,000 emigrants — chiefly disbanded soldieis — 
went out to No\a Scotia, under the command 
of General ComwaUis, and estabhshed the 
town of Halifax The French did not, 
however, give up hopes of recovermg Nova 
Scotia, and, in alliance with the Indians, con 
tmued to harass the new settlers to such a 
degree that in l7o6 it was found necessary to 
expel 18,000 of the old French Acadians 
Two yeais later the Nova Scotians received a 
constitution, consistmg of a house of as- 
sembly, a legislative council, and a governor 
representmg the British crown From this 
time the condition of the country began 
rapidly to improve, and its prosperity was 
also materially mcreased by the influx of a 
large number of American loyahsts during 
the War of Independence Disputes and dis- 
content in the legislature were of frequent 
occurrence, just as in Canada, and m 1840 
Mr Thomson (afterwards Lord Sydenham), 
Governor General of Canada, was commis 
sioned to mquire into the alleged grievances, 
and in consequence of his report the executive 
council was remodelled and the legislative 
council was mcreased by the addition of 
several members of the popular party In 
1858 Lord Durham mcluded Nova Scotia in 
his contemplated scheme of a union of the 
British North Amencaii provinces, but he 
died before he could carry out his plan la 
1867 Nova Scotia was united with other pro- 
vinces under the title of the Dominion of 
Canada^ ^nd is subject to the central govern- 
ment oi the dommion at Ottawa, though it 
still retains its own provincial government, 
vested in a lieutenant-governor, an executive 
and a legislative council, and a house of 
assembly 

Martin, JBrthsh Cc^onies Col Haliburton 
Hist of Nova Scot%a Creasy, Conshtuhono of 
Briiannio Empii e 

Novel Disseisin [Assize] 

^MTuncomar was a high-easte Brahmm, 
who mtngued for the deposition of Moham- 
med Eeza Khan from the dewanny of 
Bengal, hoping to obtam his place Disap- 
pointed of this, and encouraged by the 
enmity of the Council, he brought various 
charges of peculation agamst Hastings 
Hastings, in return, had him accused and 
hanged for forgery 


XTunnezies The large majority of 
Enghsh nunneries before the Dissolution 
(lo36 — 40) belonged to the Benedictme order 
The followmg is a hst of the most important 
Shaftesbury (Dorset), accordmg to tradition, 
founded by Alfred, which was so wealthy that 
Fuller teUs us it was a proverb with the 
countiy folk “if the Abbot of Glastonbury 
might marry the Abbess of Shaftesbury, their 
heire would have more land than the King of 
England,” Barking (Essex), said to have 
been founded by Erkenwald, Bishop of Lon- 
don, 677, which had for its first abbess, 
Ethelburga, afterwards canomsed , Amesbury 
(Wilts), founded (980), St Mary (Win- 
chester) , Mallmg (Kent) , Mergate (Bedford- 
shire), Cateshy (Northamptonshire), Clerken- 
well, founded 1100, Godstow (Oxfordshire), 
founded 1138, Holywell (Middlesex), St 
Helen’s (London), founded at the hegimnng 
of the thirteenth century , Stratford-at Bow 
(Middlesex) , Chatteris (Cambridgeshire) 
Polesworth (Warwickshue) , Sheppey (Kent) , 
Wherwell (Hants) 

The Cistercian houses were usually small 
among the most important were Tarrant 
(Dorset) and Swire (Yoiks) The gieat 
nunnery of Dartford, founded 135o, was dis- 
puted between the Augustiman and Dommi- 
can orders, but was held by the latter at the 
Dissolution Syon (Middlesex), almost the 
wealthiest house m England, was held by 
Bngittine nuns (a branch of the Augus- 
timans, reformed by St Bridget of Sweden) , 
Syon House was, m 1604, granted to the Earl 
of Northumbeiland 

The Mmoresses, or Poor Clares (the female 
Franciscans), held four houses m England 
The greatest was that m London, where they 
were placed by Blanch of Navarre, wife of 
Edmund of Lancaster, about 1293 This 
nunnery outside Aldgate has given its name 
to the Minones The only other house of 
importance was at Denny (Cambridgeshire) 
Bugdale, Monasticon J A 1 
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Oakboys, The, was the name given to 
the Western Protestant tenants in Ireland, 
who, complaining chiefly of exoibitant county 
cess, collected m bodies m 1764, houghed 
cattle, and burnt farms They never became 
formidable 

Oates, Titus (h circa 1620, d 1705), 
was educated at Merchant Taylors’ School 
and Trmity College, Cambridge He took 
holy orders and was presented to a small 
living by the Duke of Norfolk A charge of 
perjury being brought agamst him he was 
forced to give up this po'^ition, and was for a 
short time chaplam in the navy He then 
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identified himself with the Roman Catholics, 
being, however, dismissed in the year 1678 
He set himself to work to gainahvehhoodby 
his wits, and devised the story of the Popish 
Plot, that was readily accepted by the popular 
fears Everywhere it was rumoured that 
Protestantism was in danger, and Oates 
communicated to the authorities that the 
Cathohcs were on the point of nsmg that 
the principal features of their programme 
were a general massacre of Protestants, the 
assassination of the king, and the mvasion of 
Ireland Various incidents just then hap- 
pened that confirmed Oates’s story — ^none so 
much as the murder of Godfrey, the magis- 
trate that had been most aoti\ e in givmg pub- 
hcity to the conspiracy Oates became a hero, 
his story being widely credited He was re- 
warded with a pension of iB900 a year, and a 
suite of apartments was devoted to his use at 
Whitehall For two years multitudes of 
Catholics were, on the merest suspicion and 
on the slenderest evidence, condemned to 
death In 1686 Oates was convicted of per- 
jury, and sentenced to stand m the pillory, 
be whipped at the cart’s tail, and then im- 
prisoned for life After the Revolution 
(1688), Parliament declared Oates’s trial to 
be illegal, and ordered his release, granting 
him a pension of £300 a year His attempts 
to regain notoriety after this were unsuccess- 
ful [Popish Plot ] 

Macaulay, H%st of JSng , Barnet Eisb of his 
Own Time 

Oath, The Coronation [Coronation ] 

Oaths, Parliamentary, were first im- 
posed in the year 1679, when it was enacted 
that no member could sit or vote m either 
House until he had taken in its presence 
the several oaths of allegiance, supremacy, 
and abjuration, severe penalties bemg im- 
posed on any one who should neglect the 
ceremony This measure was re-enacted m 
1700 and 1760, but in 1829 the Catholic Re- 
lief Act provided an especial form of oath for 
Roman Catholics In 1866 the Parliamentary 
Oaths Act substituted one oath for the three 
previously in use, which in 1868 was altered 
with the idea of including all religious de- 
nominations, the form being, ** I, A B , do 
swear that I will be faithful, and bear true 
allegiance to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
her heirs and successors, accordmg to law 
So help me God ” By the law of 1866 a 
penalty of £300 was imposed on members of 
both Houses for votmg before they had taken 
the oath, and m the House of Commons the 
seat IS vacated as if the member were dead 
In the Upper House, however, a bfil of 
indemnity is usually passed Standing orders 
also provide at what hour the oath is to be 
taken The most remarkable refusals to take 
the oaths were those of Sir H Monson and 
Lord Fanshaw m 1688, and of Mr O’OonneU, 
in 1829, before the Rehef Act was passed. 


but in neither mstance was the objection en- 
tertamed The case of the Jews was brought 
up by claim of Baron Rothschild m 1860, to 
take the oaths, omittmg the words “ on the 
true faith of a Christian ” m the oath of ab- 
juration A resolution was earned, however, 
that he was luehgible, nor was Alderman 
Salomons more successful m the following 
year After the question had been discussed 
in several successive sessions, an Act was 
passed m 1868 by which a Jew was allowed 
to omit the obnoxious words, and a resolution 
to that effect became a standing order m 
1860 The Parliamentary Oaths Act of 1866 
finally placed J ews on an equahty with other 
members, by omitting the words altogether 
from the form of oath The nght of Quakers, 
Moravians, and Separatists to make an 
affirmation instead of taking the oath, was first 
contested by John Archdale m 1693, but un- 
successfully Several statutes were, however, 
passed to that effect m the reign of Anne, 
George I , and George II , and upon a general 
construction of these statutes, Mr Pease, a 
Quaker, was allowed to affirm in 1833 In 
the same year Acts were passed allowing 
Quakers, Moravians, and Separatists, and 
those who had ceased to belong to those per- 
suasions, to make an affirmation mstead of 
taking the oaths, and this concession was 
confirmed by the Parhamentary Oaths Acts of 
the following reign In 1880 Mr Bradlaugh, 
who had been elected for Northampton, 
claimed to make an affirmation under the 
Evidence Amendment Act of 1869 and 1870 
The report of a select committee bemg ad- 
verse, he presented himself to take the oath, 
but the House decided that he should be 
allowed neither to take the oath nor affirm 
Subsequently, m 1883, the government at- 
tempted to deal with the case by mtroducing 
an Affirmation Bfil, but it was thrown out 
in the Commons, nor were Mr Bradlaugh’ s 
subsequent efforts to take his seat rewarded 
by success 

Oaths in Courts oe Law are imposed both 
upon jurymen and witnesses They may be 
traced back to a very remote date, €i^d are 
mtimately connected with the muoK-vexed 
question of the ongm of trial by jury 
The law of Ethebed II directed that the 
twelve semor thegns in each wapentake should 
be sworn not to accuse any falsely Though 
ihifi IS an isolated piece of legislation, we find 
that in England, as among the other Ge r m an ic 
races, an oath was habitually imposed in the 
courts upon the parties to a suit and their com- 
purgators, and upon the witnesses who were 
called m if it was held that the oaths of the 
former were mconolusive By the ^stem of 
sworn recognition mtroduced by the Normans, 
which they derivedprobably from the Frank ca- 
pitularies, oaths were also enforced, and though 
first apphed to civil cases, this system was ex- 
tended by the Assize of Clarendon to cnmmal 
cases as well It is needless to discuss here the 
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gradual divergence of the three elements of the 
jury system, the grand jury, the petty jury, and 
the witnesses, and it is enough to say that 
when their separate functions became defined 
{cx'tm Edward III to Henry IV ) oaths were 
still imposed upon aU three The later aspects 
of the question of oaths in courts of law 
chiefly concern the claims to exemptions from 
taking the oath that have been put forward 
from time to time As in the case of the 
Parhamentary oath, the three classes of persons 
affected are those who beheve in God, but 
are not Christians, Quakers and kmdred sects, 
and Atheists, and the legislation concerning 
them falls chiefly withm the present reign 
In the first year of Victoria it was provided 
that anyone not professing the Christian 
rehgion might take the oath in any form they 
consider bmding, hence Jews employ the 
words “so help me, Jehovah,” and Moham- 
medans swear by the Koran Quakers were 
permitted to make an afiS.rmation mstead of 
taking the oath, m 1833, and this privilege 
was confirmed by subsequent legislation. In 
1854 it was provided chiefly for the benefit of 
those who belonged to no recogmsed religious 
sect, and consequently did not come under the 
former rehef Acts, that if any person called 
as a witness should be unwilling to be sworn 
from conscientious motives, the court on being 
satisfied of the smeenty of the obiection should 
permit him to make a solemn affirmation, and 
the same privilege was granted to jurors in 
1867 These enactments were consolidated 
in the Evidence Amendment Acts of 1879 
and 1880 

May Parliamentary Practice and Const Sist 
Porsj^h Sut of the Jury Tyler Origin cmd 
Hist of Oaths and Stephens Commentaries 
where the statutes liearmg upon the subjects 
are mentioned [LOS] 

O’Bneu, "William Smith {b Oct 17, 
1803, d June 18, 1864), was the second son 
of Sir Edward O’Bnen, of Cahimoyle His 
eldest brother. Sir Lucas O’Bnen, who was 
a Tory, became m I860 Lord Inchiquin, as 
heir of the Marquis of Thomond Smith 
O’Bn^was educated at Harrow and at Cam- 
bnd^^nd m 1826 became the Tory re- 
pres^p^Pkve of Ennis He was an energetic 
opponent of O’ Connell Prom 1835 to 1849 he 
represented Limenck, and m 1846 he openly 
joined the Young Ireland party, led by 
Meagher and Mitchel His descent from Brian 
Born, and the claims he imagined himself to 
have to the Irish crown, seemed to a certain 
extent to have turned his brain His idea 
was to estabhsh an Irish Eepubho with him- 
self as president In 1 848 he opposed in Parlia- 
ment the Security Bill then proposed, and he 
was afterwards tried under that very bill in 
Ireland, but the jury disagreeing, it became 
necessary to allow him to go free The trea- 
sonable character of his plans was, however, 
becoming clear, and an attempt was made to 
arrest him He now left Hubhn, and began 


haranguing the peasantry of the south At 
last, on July 25, he assembled a large bod\ 
m arms, and led them on the 26th against 
the pohee at Bonlagh Common O’Biien es- 
caped after the fight, and a reward of £800 
faded to lead to his apprehension On Au- 
gust 6, however, he was recogmsed at 
Thurles, as he was quietly taking a ticket for 
Limerick and lodged in Kilmainham gaol 
On September 21 he was tned at Clonmel by 
a special commission, and sentenced to death 
But his pumshment was commuted to tians 
portation Unlike his fellow conspirators, 
he refused a ticket-of leave, and was sent to 
Norfolk Island In 1856 he received a free 
pardon, and returned to Ireland He died at 
Bangor in Wales, and the transpoitation of 
his remams from thence to Ireland led to a 
Nationalist demonstration In private life 
he was one of the most truthful and kind- 
hearted of men 

O’Bnens, The Sept op, the most power- 
ful clan in Munster, their chief stronghold 
bemg the city of Limerick, claimed descent 
from Brian Born In 1543 Murrough O’Brien 
was made Earl of Thomond for hfe He 
became a Protestant, and displayed more than 
the usual eagerness for Church lands he 
sent a paper to England called the “ Irish- 
man s Bequest,” aslmig for Oxford and Cam- 
bridge men to convert the people Ulti- 
mately all his digmties fell to his nephew, 
Bonagh, whom, in accordance with the Irish 
custom of tanistry, he had supplanted The 
fourth earl was a distmguished soldier, and 
fought against the Spamards at Kiusale The 
fanuly became extinct m 1741 
Burke Exbinoi Peerages 

Obscene Publications Act In 

1867, Lord Chief Justice Campbell succeeded 
m passing a bill to suppress the traffic in 
obscene pubhcations, prmts, pictures, and 
other articles 

Occasional Conformity, The Bill 
Against, was designed to prevent Dissenters 
from complying with the provisions of the 
Test Act (q v ) only so far as to qualify them- 
selves for office or membership of a corpo- 
ration It was mtroduced for the first time 
in 1702 by three Tory members, one of whom 
was Henry St John, and provided that anyone 
who attended a dissenting meetmg-house after 
havmg taken the sacrament and test for offices 
of trust or the magistracy of corporations 
should be immediately dismissed, and heavilj 
fined This unjust measure passed the Com- 
mons, but was rejected by the Lords, though 
Queen Anne put ^eat pressure on that House 
to pass the biH A similar fate attended it in 
the following year, and again in 1704, when 
the more violent Tones, led by Nottingham, 
proposed to carry it through their opponents 
by “ tackmg it ” to the Land Tax Bill In 1 7 1 1 , 
however, Nottingham and his “Dismals” 
formed an unprmcipled coalition with the 
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Whigs, the terms heing that the latter should 
support the Occasional Conformity Bill, and 
it accordingly became law, the money fine 
being reduced fiom £100 to £40 This dis- 
creditable Act continued in force until 1719, 
when General Stanhope introduced a measure 
under the cunning title of a “ BiU for strength- 
ening the Protestant Interest,” b^ which the 
Occasional Conformity Act and the Schism 
Act were abohshed, but from which he was 
forced to exclude the Test Act 

Stanhope, Bist of Reign of Anne, and Eist of 

Mng , vol i ch 9 , 10 Aane cap 2 

Ochterlony, Sir Damd (b 17o8, d 
1826), after having served in the Carnatic 
under Hastings and Ooote, first appears 
prominently as Colonel Ochterlony in the 
capacity of Resident at Delhi (1803), after 
the conquest of Scindia’s French troops In 
this capacity he conducted the defence of 
Delhi in the most gallant manner, when 
Holkar besieged it on his return from Malwa 
in 1804 In 1814 he was gi\en the command 
of the division destined to act against 
IJmur Singh m the Goorkha War Driving 
IJmur Singh from pomt to pomt he at last 
shut him up m Malown He was raised to 
the rank of a major-general, and had conferred 
upon him the Grand Cross of the Bath, being 
the first of the Company’s officers to attam to 
that honour In 1816, Sir David took com- 
mand of the army for the second Goorkha 
campaign, and brought it to a successful con- 
clusion After the war he was appointed 
Biitish Resident in Malwa and Rajpootana, 
and as such had in 1823 to deal with the dis- 
puted succession at Bhurtpore The Governor- 
General, Lord Amherst, disapproved of Sir 
David’s measures, and he was reprimanded 
He thereupon resigned The treatment he 
had received broke his heart, and he retired 
to Meerut, where he died within two months 

O’Connell, Daniel (J Aug 6, 1775, d 
1847), was the son of an Irish gentleman of 
very ancient family He studied at Louvain, 
St Omer, and Douai, was diiven from the 
Continent by the Fiench Revolution, and went 
to London to read for the bar In spite of the 
opposition of his family he came forward 
(Jan 13, 1800) as a determined opponent of 
the Union, soon became the leader of the 
Catholic party, and in 1823 founded the 
Catholic Association In 1825, he was pro 
secuted for saying, “that he hoped some 
Bolivar would arise to vindicate Catholic 
rights,’ but the grand jury ignored the bill 
It was at his instigation that, m the ^ ear 1826, 
the Catholics began to show their power at 
elections In 1828, he himself stood against 
Yesey Fitzgerald, and by means of the 
*‘foities” won the famous Clare election, 
his opponent retii mg after five daj'S’ pollmg 
His influence in the same year was strong 
enough to prevent a collision between the 
Catholics and the Orangemen, which seemed 
Hist -25* 


impending The Emancipation Bill followed, 
but O’Connell havmg been elected before was 
stiU excluded fiom Parliament He presented 
himself (May lo, 1829), and pleaded with gieat 
abihty to be allowed to take his seat , his ap- 
plication was refused, and a new writ issued, 
but O’Connell was returned unopposed and 
allowed to take his seat He w as no w called the 
“ Liberator ” in Ireland, and w as the object of 
intense adoration on the part of the people In 
1831, he was forced to plead guilty to a charge 
of holding illegal meetings although he was 
not punished, his influence w is shaken at the 
time He in vain opposed the Coeicion Act 
of 1833, but did much service to the Whigs 
in promoting the cause of Refoim After- 
wards, O’Connell and his “tail,” as his fol- 
lowers in Parliament were deiisivelj called, 
were for some time able to exercise gieat in- 
fluence in that assembly, foi he held the 
balance between Whigs and Tories In 1838, 
however, he had to submit to a reprimand 
from the Speaker for accusing a member of 
perjury In 1840, he revived the Repeal 
agitation, and m 1843, uttered language that 
was considered tieasonable at the monster 
meetings he convened But when govern- 
ment forbade the meetmg at Clontarf on 
October 7, he failed to make good his words, 
and the Young Ireland partj , among whom 
were the most talented of his followers, 
separated from him O’Connell and his 
more immediate followers were arrested and 
prosecuted for conspiracy A juiy, entirely 
composed of Protestants, found him guilty , 
and he was sentenced to a 'sear’s imprison 
ment, and to a fine of £2,000 The English 
House of Lords bj three to two reversed this 
decision This result was hailed with enthu- 
siasm, but the Repeal agitation was neverthe- 
less crushed O Connell lived for some >ears 
longer, but his health was giving way On 
Feb 8, 1847, he delivered his last speech in 
the Commons, and died soon after at Genoa 
In England he was scarcelv looked upon as a 
serious personage, and derisive epithets such 
as the “ big beggarman ’ were constantly ap- 
plied to him But in Catholic Ireland the 
nafluence obtained by his character,! Jiis ener- 
getic championship of the cause o:^|us co 
religionists, and his powers as a popular orator, 
was unpiecedentedly great 

May Const Sist of Eng Annual Register 
O Connell s Speeches edited bv his son J^uli, 
Geschichte von Rnqland seit 1815, J mcCartny, 
Eist of Our Own Times 

O’Coxuiell Centenary, The (Au^^ 5, 
1875), was celebrated bv processions and ban 
quets m Dublin It led to a furious quanel 
I between the Home Rulers and the Nationalists, 
which brought the banquet in the evening, 
presided over by the Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
to an untimely end , part of the guests wish 
mg Mr Gavan DufEy, and not Mr Butt, to 
be associated with the toast of the “legis- 
lative mdependence of Ireland ” 
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O’Coimor, Arthur, heir expectant to 
Lord Longueville, an intimate friend of all the 
English Whigb, ^as one of the United Irish- 
men from 1796 In that year he was with Loi d 
Edward Fitzgerald in France, and concerted 
with Hoche for an invasion In 1797 he was 
imprisoned in Duhhn Castle, but was soon 
released Though the government was awaie 
of his treason, it was unable to produce its 
information O’Connor now established 
\ uulent papeis hke the P? ess and the them 
Star^ advocating assassination On Feb 27, 
1798, while on his way to the French Duec- 
toiy, as envo> of the Irish msurrectionaij 
partj, he was arrested at Margate, ana 
brought before the Maidstone assizes AH 
the most distinguished members of the Oppo- 
sition, however, came forward as witnesses 
to charactei, and he was acqmtted He 
returned to Ireland, but was arrested on 
another charge, and kept in prison In 1798 
Lord Comwallia gave him and his confede- 
rates a pardon on condition of a full confes 
sion of his treason This he did in a tone of 
bravado before a committee of the Lords He 
was then sent to Fort G-eorge, and kept there 
tiU the Peace of Amiens The American 
government refused to receive him, and he 
went to France 

jProude English in Ireland Musgrave Mist 

of the Eehellion 

O’Connor, Feargus [Chartists ] 

O’Connor, Eoderiok, Kmg of Con 
naught, and last native King of Ireland {d 
1198), was the son of Turlough O’Connor 
In 1161 he attempted to succeed to his father’s 
power, but was unable to recover it tiU 
O’Loughlin, of Ulster, diea (1166), and he 
was then recognised in the noith at least as 
Lord of Ireland [For his struggles with 
Dermot and the English, see article on 
Ireland ] In cruelty he was fullj equal 
to Dermot , thus he put to death a son and 
giandson of that king, who were his hostages 
It was by his command, too, that the eyes of 
all his own brothers weie put out When 
Henry H came over to Ireland m person, all 
he could ^tain from O’Connor was that he 
consentM to receive his envoys, De Lacy 
and Fi®-tAldhelm In 1176, however, he 
concluded a treaty with Henry through am 
bassadors at Windsor He thereby acknow 
lodged himself as Henry’s vassal, and pro 
mised to pay tribute In return the Ehghsh 
king recognised him as overlord of all Ireland 
which was not in the hands either of the king 
himself or of his Norman barons Revolt of his 
sons embittered his later years, and in 1182, 
after a fierce civil war, he resigned the crown 
to his eldest son, and retired to a monastery, 
where he died, at the mature age of eighty two 
Moore Hist of Ij eland Giraldus Cambrensis, 

Eapvqnatio ffibem and Topog-i aphia Hibem 

The Chronicle ofihe Foui Master'^ 

O’CouiLors, The Sept op the, was long 


supreme m Connaught [O’Connor, Rod- 
erick ] Feidlim, Roderick’s successor, was 
recognised as chief after a fieice civil war, in 
which he triumphed by the aid of the De 
Burghs In the invasion of Edward Biuce, 
the O’Connors at first sided with the English, 
but soon after they changed sides, and the 
slaughter at Athenry in 1316, put an end to 
their existence as a great clan [Connaught ] 
Moore Hist of h eland Lmgard, Hist of 
Eng 

Octennial Bill (1768) In 1761 an 
agitation for a Septennial Bill had begun in 
Ireland, where tiU then, a Parliament was of 
necessity dissolved only by the king’s death 
In 1761 a bill to this efiect was passed, but 
though returned from England, an erioi of 
the draftsman seived as an excuse to the 
Irish Parliament for rejecting it In Oct , 
1767, the agitation, however, recommenced, 
chiefly because the bill had not been men 
tioned in the speech from the throne In 1768 
it was finally introduced as an Octenmal Bill, 
and passed 

October Club, The (1710), was com- 
posed,” says Halkm, “ of a stiong phalanx of 
Tory members, who, though by no means en- 
tirely Jacobite, were chiefly influenced by those 
who were such ” “It had long been custo 
mary, ’ sajs Mr Wyon, “foi the members of 
a paify, when some important measure was 
before Parliament, to meet at a tavern for 
the purpose of concerting a plan of action 
The society was termed a club ’ Soon after 
the beginning of 1710, a few of the extreme 
Tones began to hold a senes of meetings at 
the “ Bell, ’ in Westminstei “ The password 
of this club — one of easy remembrance to a 
country gentleman who loved his ale — was 
October” The October Club soon set itself 
to woik to undermine the powei of Harley , 
whose model dtion they scorned It was 
from thence that the Jacobites looked foi 
supporteis m the last yeais of Queen Anne’s 
reign The Bohngbroke faction belonged to 
the October Club They took great delight 
in vindictive attacks on the Whigs, especially 
Sunderland 

Odal, or Udax, Right, is a tenure of land 
that still prevails in the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands, and which before the growth of 
feudahsm was the ordinal y tenure of the 
Teutomc races [Alodial Land ] Its dis- 
tinctive feature lies in the fact that land held 
by this right is held absolutely , and not de- 
pendent upon a supeiior Odal right is thus 
antagoniskc to feudalism, which recognised 
only service as a title to land 

Odo, Archbishop of Canterbury (942 — 
958), was the son of one of the Danish 
chieftains who had taken part in the invasion 
of 870 Odo was attracted by the preaching 
of a Christian missionary, and embraced the 
Christian faith He was adopted by Arch- 
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bishop Athelm, and in 926 was made Bishop 
of Eamsbury In 942 Bunstan’s influence 
gained Odo the aichbishopiic The arch- 
bishop elect at once declared his intention of 
becoming a monk, thus placing hiTnsftlf at the 
head of the paity of leform m the Church, 
whose object it was to encourage monasticism, 
introduce the Benedictine rule, and enforce 
celibac\ amongst the cleigy During the 
reign of Edred this part^ had the ascendency , 
but his successor, Edwy, seems to have jomed 
the party of the secular clergy Odo and 
Dunstan declaied that Edwy’s marriage with 
Elgiva was unlawful, and after a great deal 
of violent dispute, Edwj- consented to diyoice 
her The story of Odo’s cruel pei&ecution 
of Elgiva IS in all probabihty absolutelj 
mythical [Dunstan ] 

William of Malmesbury Hook Archhisho'ps 
of Canteihu'iy 

Odo, Bishop of Ba^eux {d 1096), was the 
half-brother of William the Conqueror, whom 
he accompanied and greatly assisted in his 
invasion of England In 1067, during 
William’s absence in Normandj, he acted 
as regent of the kingdom m conjunction with 
William Fitz-Osbern Their harsh and op- 
pressive rule contributed to the risings of the 
English in y arious parts of the country , which 
disquieted the earlj part of Wilham I ’s 
reign However, in 1073 he was again ap- 
pointed regent, and helped to crush the rebel 
lion of the Earls of Hereford and Norfolk 
He was munificently rewarded, raised to the 
second rank in the kingdom, and given the 
earldom of Kent and seveial iich manors 
He now aimed at the papacy, but his am- 
bitious projects were cut short bj the king 
who had him arrested as Earl of Kent, and 
committed to prison, where he remained till 
William’s death TThough he was released 
and lestored to his earldom and estates by 
Kufus, he joined Robert in his invasion of 
England Being taken prisoner he was com- 
pelled to quit the country, and retired to 
Noimandy, where he acted as minister to 
Robert, and accompinying him on the 
Crusade died, it is said, at the siege of 
Antioch 

OrdenousYitalis Mist Bccles Freeman, Noi 
man Conquest 

O’Donnell, Baldeako, the descendant 
of an ancient Celtic race, was in the 
service of the Spanish government when 
he heard that his countrymen had risen 
against the Revolution settlement of 1688 
The Spanish king refused him permission to 
join them He thereupon made his escape, 
and after a circuitous route through Turkey 
he landed at Kinsale His appearance excited 
great enthusiasm, 8,000 Ulster men joined 
him, and he came to the assistance of the 
garrison at the first siege of Limerick Aftei 
the defeat of the lush at Aghrim it was 
hoped that he would come to the defence 


of Galwaj But he studiouslj held aloof 
Soon afterwards he joined the English army 
with a few of his deioted followers, and 
on several occasions did valuable service to 
WiRiam 

Macaulay Hist of Eng 

O’DoniLell, Hlgh, called Red Hugh 
(d 16021, was son and heir of Rory 
O’Donnell, Earl of Tvrconnel In 1588 he 
was treacherouslv seized bj order of Sir John 
Perrot, and kept a prisoner at Dublin as a 
hostage for his father s good behaviour He, 
however, escaped after three -^eais’ captmty, 
and at once joined Hugh O’Neil In 1601 
he commanded the O’Donnells, who inarched 
with O’Neil to raise the siege of Kinsale, and 
their defeat there is said to hay e been, m part 
at least, due to his impetuosity In 1602 he 
sailed to Spain with a long train of follov ers, 
and was received by the court with great dis- 
tmction, but died soon afterwards 

Moore Sxi>t of 1% eland 

O’Donnell, Rory, Earl of Tyrconnel 
{d 1618), w as brother of Red Hugh 0 Donnell 
In 1603 he gaie up his Irish title, and re- 
ceived a grant of his lands and the earldom 
from James I In 1607, howeier, he seems 
to have conspired with O’Neil, Earl of 
Tyrone, and with him at all eyents he went 
abroad, where he died after being attainted 
in 1612 

O’Donnells, The Sept op the, were 
powerful in Ulster, where the 0 Neils weie 
their hereditaiy foes and riyals Calwagh 
O’Donnell yvas captured by Shane O’Neil, 
together with the Countess of Argyle, his 
wife, in 1560, and remained a prisoner till 
lo64, and even then he had to purchase his 
release by the loss of a laige part of his 
lands In James’s reign, however, he re- 
gained his possessions, and became Earl of 
Ty rconnel Soon afterwards, being inv olv ed 
m a plot, he fled, and, with his family, became 
promment at the Spanish court 

Froude Exst of Eng 

Offa, King of Mercia (757 — 796), was of 
the royal house of Mercia, though not nearly 
related to Ethelbald, the last soiereign in 
the direct hne of descent He drove out 
the usurper Beomred, and quickly made 
himself master of the kingdom Under 
him Mercia became the greatest power in 
Britain He thoroughly subdued Kent by 
his victory at Otford in 774, inflicted in 777 
a great defeat on Wessex at Bensmgton, and 
annexed Oxfordshire to Mercia He fre- 
quently defeated the Welsh, and pushed the 
boundaries of Mercia westward To protect 
his fiontiers he constructed from the Wye to 
the Dee a dyke, the remaining trac^^s of which 
stiU bear his name To strengthen his power 
he got leave from the Pope in 786 to establish 
at Lichfield an archbishopric independent of 
the see of Canterbury The murder of Ethel- 
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bert of East Angba is one great blot on 0:ffa’s 
character On the whole he appears to 
have been a wise and humane ruler, and to 
have encouraged learning He drew up a 
code of laws which have unfortunately 
perished He was very libeial to the Church 
both at home and abroad, and lounded many 
monasteries, among which was the gieat 
aboey of St Albans 

Anglo SoAoji Chi on Matthew Paris VttoB 
duoium Off arum Lappenberg Anglo Scuon 
K%ngs, J E Gie*^!! The Making of England 

Offaley, Lonn Thomas (d 1536), was the 
eldest son of the ninth Earl of Kildare He 
renounced his allegiance to the sovereign 
power, and broke out mto open rebelhon 
He was totallj. defeated near Naas, and sent 
to England as a prisonei, where he and five 
of his uncles were hanged at Tyburn 

Og'letliorpe, G■E^ERAL James Edward 
1698, 178o), after servmg in the army 

with distinction, was returned to Parliament as 
member for Haslemere (1722) He was cele- 
brated for his philanthropy, and founded the 
colony of Georgia, and an asjlum for debtors 

Olaf (Anlaf), Haroldson (or St Olap) 
(d 1030), was brought up m the kingdom of 
Novgorod, and at an eaily age put to sea on 
a buccaneering expedition He next appears 
as the friend of the Norman dukes, and fought 
as Ethelred’s ally in England Finding that 
Canute had his hands full in England, he 
resolved to make an attempt for the crown 
of Norway, and, leavmg England, was suc- 
cessful in estabhshing himself there Canute, 
when he found himself secure in England, 
set out with a magnificent fleet, largely 
manned by Enghsh, to assert his supremacj-, 
which Olaf had denied The Norwegian 
king fled before him into Sweden, where 
he managed to secure the help of many 
outlaws and broken men "With them, and a 
faithful knot of personal friends, he returned 
to Norway to regain his throne At the 
battle of iShck/esteadj he was defeated and 
slam (1030) His body was hastily buried, 
but was later taken up, being found incor- 
rupt, and buned m great state m a shrine 
at Trondhjem (Brontheim) Many Enghsh 
churches aie consecrated to him Tooley 
Street, in London, still preserves his name in 
the old Danish quarter 

Suorro Sturleson Meimsknngla Stulasoa, 
Olap iiaga apud if i tpta Eist Islandoi urn Saxo 
Grammaticus Hi t l)ai ica lib x , Maurer 
Bekehrung des Norwcgische0t, Stammes 

Olaf (Anlaf), Tr\gwason {d 1000), 
was the son of a Norwegian sea king of 
royal blood, and was probably bom m the 
British Isles The accounts ot his early days, 
which originate in a Latin chromcle, now 
lost, are not to be trusted His first ap- 
pearance in English annals is probably 988, 
when Watchot was harried, and Gova, the 


Devomsh thane, slam, and many men with 
him, but in 993 we are told how he came 
with 450 ships to Stone, and thence to Sand- 
wich, and thence to Ipswich, harrying all 
about, and so to Maldon Here he was 
met by Brihtnoth, the famous ealdorman, 
whom he defeated and slew Next year, with 
Sweyn, the Danish king, he laid siege to 
London, but failed to take it They then 
harried, burnt, and slew all along the sea- 
coasts of Essex, Kent, Sussex, and Hamp- 
shire On receipt of £16,000 thej agreed to a 
peace, and Olaf promised nevei again to visit 
England save peacefully Next spring he 
went to Norway and wrested the kmgdom 
from Earl Hacon, heie he ruled for five 
yeais, durmg which time he established 
Christianity in the various districts of Norway 
and her colonies He disappeai ed mysteriously, 
after a battle that he had lost , rumours of his 
living at Home and the Holy Land as a hermit 
were long rife in the North 

Anglo Saaon Chi on Suorro Sturleson, Heim 
shnngla Maurer, Bekehrung des Norwegisohen 
gimmes 1856 

Oldcastle, Sir John, Lord Cobham {d 
1417), was a member of the royal household 
and a peisonal friend of Henry V He was 
the leader of the Lollards In 1413 the 
clergy determined to strike a blow at them by 
indicting Oldcastle He refused to appear 
before Convocation, and was excommuni- 
cated At last, compelled to attend before a 
spiritual couit at St Paul’s, he yet refused to 
recant his opinion, and re-asseited many of 
his former statements, declaring, among 
other thmgs, that “ the Pope, the bishops, and 
the friars constituted the head, the members, 
and the tail of antichrist ” Thereupon he was 
pronounced a heretic, and imprisoned in the 
Tower Making his escape, he was expected 
to put himself at the head of a large body of 
followers, who assembled m St Giles’s 
Fields, but Henry’s promptitude prevented 
the Msmg, and Oldcastle escaped from Lon- 
don In 1415 he attempted to excite a rebel 
hon, and m 1417 he was captured in the 
Welsh Marches, and put to death as a heretic 
and a traitor “ Pei haps we shall most safely 
conclude,” says Dr Stubbs, “ from the tenor 
of history, that his doctrinal creed was far 
sounder than the principles which guided 
either his moral or political conduct ” Sir 
John Oldcastle married the heiress of the 
barony of Cobham, and in her right was sum- 
moned to Parliament as Lord Cobham, by 
which name he is often known [Lollards ] 

Old Sarnm is generally regarded as the 
Roman Sorbiodunum The Saxons in 552 
captured it from the Biitons, and named 
it Searesbyrig In 960 a Witenagemot 
was held at Old Sarum, and the barons 
were assembled heie by William in 1086 
From the reign of the Conqueror till 
the thirteenth century it was the seat of a 
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bishop, but the town then followed the 
church, which was rebuilt in the plain, 
and hereafter it has continued to be almost 
deserted Nevertheless, it sent two members 
to Parhament, and it was for Old Sarum 
that Wilham Pitt, Earl of Chatham, first 
sat (1735) In 1832 it was disenfranchised 
by the Keform BiU. 

Olive Branch Petition, The (July, 
1775), was the ultimatum ou the part of the 
American colonies prior to the War of Inde- 
pendence It was a petition drawn up bj 
Congress, urging the king to direct some 
mode of reconciliation Rebpectful and con- 
ciliatory, the petition proposed no terms or 
conditions, though it was generally under- 
stood that the colomes would msist on the 
repeal of the obnoxious statutes, and would 
require some solemn charter regulating the re- 
lations of the two countries in the future The 
petition was entrusted to Richard Penn, joint 
pioprietor of the mfluential colony of Penn- 
s;ylvania But on his arrival in London in 
August, no mimster waited on him or sent 
for him, or even asked him one single question 
about the state of the colomes ” The king 
would have nothing to do with the petition or 
its bearer The American envoys foresaw too 
clearly that the result of the refusal would be 
bloodshed , but Lord Dartmouth only expressed 
the popular misconception of the gravity of 
the situation, when he said that if he thought 
the refusal would be the cause of shedding 
one drop of blood he would never have con- 
curred in it [G-eorgb III ] 

Bancroft, Eist ofAme'iican Bevoluiion, n,, g 
49 btanhope, ifwt of Eng vi , c 52 

Omdut-ul-Omrali, Nabob of the Car- 
natic, on the death of Mahomet All (1795) suc- 
ceeded to the throne and debts of his father 
During his administration the prosperity of 
the country was rapidly declining, and the re- 
sources of government were threatened with 
extinction He was, however, suiiounded by 
European money-lenders, and enabled to pay 
the English subsidy, and thus defer the crisis 
for a short time Lord Hobart, Governor of 
Madras, proposed that the mortgaged dis- 
tricts should be ceded to the Company in 
lieu of the subsidy This the Nabob refused, 
and also a similar proposition by Lord Mor- 
ningtonin 1799 On the outbreak of hosti- 
lities with Tippoo, Lord Wellesley demanded 
a war contribution of three lacs of pagodas , 
this was promised, but not paid Various 
propositions of cession were made in lieu of 
subsidy, but all were refused Meanwhile 
the Nabob had continued the intercourse and 
correspondence with Tippoo which his father 
had begun in violation of the Treaty of 1792, 
and at the capture of Senngapatam proofs of 
this weie discovered Before, however, any 
action was taken the Nabob died (1800) 

Wellesley Despaichea Mill, Sist of India 
Wilks, Mysore 


OmiclltLild was a wealthy banker of 
Moorshedabad, who became acquainted with 
the plot which Meer Jafiier had arranged 
with Chve for the destruction of Surajah 
Dowlah He demanded £300,000 as a biibe 
foi silence Clive theiefore caused two 
treaties to be made out — the leal one on white 
paper, m which Omichund was not men- 
tioned, and the other, the false one, on red 
Ohve and the committees signed both, but 
Admiral Watson refused to sign the false 
one Chve therefore forged his signature 
When Omichund became aware of the de- 
ception that had been practised upon him, he 
lost his reason 

Macaulay, Essays 

O’XiTeil, Conn, Earl of Tyrone {d 
moa loo2), joined the Geraldines in their 
rebellion, and for a long time mamtamed 
himself against the English forces In lo42 
he consented to lesign his title of “ The 
O’Neil,” and, being refused the earldom of 
Ulster, went over to England, and was made 
Earl of Tyrone his favomite, though illegi- 
tunate, son Matthew bemg elevated at the 
same time to the peerage as Lord Dungannon 
and the earldom entailed on him On his 
death, a furious struggle broke out between 
Matthew’s son and his uncle Shane, in which 
the latter triumphed 

O’lreil, Hugh, Earl of Tyrone, called 
“the arch rebel” {d 1616), was the son of 
Matthew, Baron of Dungannon, who was 
himseR the base son of Conn O’Neil, the first 
Earl of Tyrone He first appears as com- 
mander of a troop of horse on the queen s 
side agamst Desmond In lo87 the rank 
and title of Eail of Tyrone is acknowledged 
to be his, and on his appeal to the queen, he 
is also invested with the lands attached to the 
earldom He married the daughter of Sir 
H Bagenal, but was suspected of havmg 
earned her off by force Afterwards he was 
the ally of Red Hugh O’Donnell, but, never- 
theless, he still temporised while he sought to 
obtain help from Spam In 1597 he at last 
threw off the mask, and assuming the royal 
title of “ The O’Neil,” allied himself with the 
neighbounng clans After some fighting, he 
seemed ready to submit, and allowed the 
English to rebuild Blackwater Fort He was 
soon m arms again, however, and, m lo89, he 
overthrew Sir H Bagenal m person at the 
battle of Blackwater Ulster, Connaught, 
and Leinster in consequence rose The 
queen, now thoioughly alarmed, sent over 
^e Earl of Essex as Lord-Lieutenant He 
brought with him ample powers, and an army 
of 20,000 foot and 2,000 horse, the largest Ire 
land had ever seen The two leaders met near 
Ballyduich, in the middle of the nver Brenny , 
a truce was arranged, and Essex consented to 
submit O’Neil’s demands to the queen They 
mduded complete freedom of religion and the 
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restoration of all forfeited land to the O’Neils, 
the O’Donnells, and to Desmond Essex soon 
after left Ireland, and Lord Mount] oy suc- 
ceeded him as commandei of the English 
forces The rest of the country gradu- 
ally submitted, but O’Neil still held out 
in hopes of foreign succour In 1601, 6,000 
Spaniaids at last landed at Kinsale, and 
some 2,000 more at Castlehaven Kinsale 
was at once besieged by Loid Mount] oy and 
the Earl of Thomond O’Neil, joined bj 
O’Donnell, and by Captain Tyiel with the 
2,000 Spamards &om Castlehaven, marched 
to raise the siege Agamst his own better 
judgment, he engaged the English forces on 
Dec 23, 1601, and was defeated with a loss of 
1,200 killed In crossing the Blackwater on 
his retreat, he suffered another seveie loss 
and was himself dangerously wounded The 
Lord-Deputy then followed him into Tjn^one, 
took his forts, ravaged the country, and eien 
broke to pieces the old stone seat on which 
the O’Neils had been from time immemorial 
inaugurated as chiefs When all hopes of 
Spamsh succour came to an end by the sur- 
rendei ot Kmsale, and finally b> the captme 
of D unboy and the non-saihng of the Spamsh 
armament, Mount] o} induced the queen to 
accept O’Neil’s submission, which he made at 
Mellefont, being remstated in his earldom of 
Tjrone James I at fii&t treated him very 
kindly, but, when the English shire system 
began to be introduced and the penal laws 
began to be carried out, Tyrone conspired 
with Tyrconnel and the Spamards In 1607, 
thinking himself discovered, he fled the 
country and settled in Home, wheie he died 
in 1616 His lands weie confiscated after his 
flight By the death of his sons soon after, 
this branch of the O’Neils became extmet 
Troude JEng w Ireland Moore Hist of h e 
land Camden Annalea reium AngUcai'um et 
Hibemioarum Moryson, Hist of h eland 1635 

O'Neil, Owen Eoe {d 1680), had been an 
officer m the Spanish service, but returned to 
Ulster, and m July, 1642, assumed the com- 
mand He was soon hailed as “ The O’Neil,” 
though he was not in the direct line of 
descent The Council entrusted him with the 
command m Ulster , but he was not at first 
very successful, and had to appeal to them for 
help But, on June 6, 1646, he won the 
splendid victory over Monroe’s Scots and 
English at Benburb He was opposed to the 
reconciliation between Ormonde and the 
Cathohos, and, in 1649, went so far as to 
come to an agreement with Monk , but, after 
Eathmines, the Enghsh Paihament refused 
to agree to this treaty, and he then proceeded 
to join Ormonde Before he could effect his 
purpose, however, he was struck down by ill- 
ness, or, as some sa>, poison, and died at 
Clonactei, in Cavan Leck;y says of him that 
“ during the whole of his career he showed 
himself an able and honourable man ” 

Iieciky, England %n the Eighteenth Century, 


Proude English in Iceland Wamei , Carte 
Hist of the Life of James Luke of Oi monde 

O’Neil, Shane {d 1167), was the legitimate 
eldest son of Conn O’Neil By Henry VIII ’s 
patent the earldom of Tj-ione, as granted to 
Conn, was to descend to Matthew, his base son, 
and his heirs Matthew had before Conn’s 
death fallen by Shane’s hand, but his son was 
supported by England Shane O’Neil, how- 
ever, got recogmsed as the O’Neil by a large 
part of the clan, and held out m rebellion 
agamst the Earl of Sussex, his personal foe 
An attempt to set up O’Donnell against him 
led to that chief’s captuie, and his wife, the 
Countess of Argjle, became Shane s mistiess 
(1560) Nevertheless, however, Shane pro- 
fessed himself anxious for peace, and e\en for 
an Enghsh wife , at last he was induced with 
this view to go over to England, where he was 
well received by Elizabeth, but not allowed 
to return When, howevei, in 1561, the 
;young Eail of Tyrone was murdered by one 
of his kmsmen, Shane was allowed to depart 
and at once succeeded to all his nephew’s 
power In lo64 the Lord Deputy made an 
attempt at a meeting with Shane at Dundalk 
to mduce him to liberate O’Donnell, who was 
stih his prisoner This he finally did, but on 
terms sufficiently humiliating for England 
and its all> Soon after he concluded a 
treaty with Sir Thomas Ousacke, in accord- 
ance with which he submitted , he was, how- 
ever, allowed to call himself the O’Neil till 
an Enghsh title should be found foi him and 
the garrison of Armagh was withdiawn 
This treaty he obsei^ed very faithfully, and 
m accordance with the wishes of the Enghsh 
he attacked and for the time destroyed the 
Island Soots m 1664 When Sir H Sidney 
came over as Lord-Deputy, he refused to 
restore O’Donnell’s lands, and ravaged the 
Pale , in consequence he was attacked by the 
united forces of the Loid-Deputy, of the Pale, 
and of the O’Donnells, and in 1667 all his 
forts were taken, and his own clan abandoned 
him He fled to the Scots, but Oge Mac- 
Cormel, determined to revenge the defeat and 
fan of his brother, and had him murdered in 
his camp Shane’s head was stuck up m 
Dublin by order of the Lord-Deputy Shane 
was a remarkable character, and seems to 
have governed Ulster uncommonly well It 
IS also evident that he had made a favouiable 
impression on Elizabeth 

Moore Hist of L eland Sidney Papers 
Proude Hist of Eng 

O’Neil, Sir Phelim (d 1652), a relation 
of the last Earl of Tyrone, was one of the 
leaders in the Ulster rising of 1641 He was 
a weak man, and the only one among the 
leaders who seems to have really allowed and 
encouraged outrages At first he spared the 
prisoners, but after meeting with some 
reverses, he began to execute his prisoners, 
and on one occasion even burnt down 
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Armagh Early in 1642 he announced that 
he was entrusted with a royal commission, 
and showed in support of his assertion a 
parchment with the Great Seal of Scotland 
It was probably, but not certamly, tom from 
an old charter He also began to style him- 
self the O’Keil In July, 1642, however, the 
command dropped fiom his feeble hands, and 
Owen Eoe O’Noil, his successor, expressed in 
strong terms horror and disgust at his conduct 
Sir Phelim^s mother, on the other hand, had 
greatly distinguished herself in protecting 
the Protestants from her son’s cruelty Su 
Phelim’s chief success m actual warfare was 
obtamed o\ er the garrison of Drogheda In 
16i2 he was tried before the High Court of 
Justice at Kilkenny , presided over bj Fleet- 
wood, and, together with some 200 others, 
convicted and executed 

Froude, Eng m h eland Carte, Hist ojf the 

Life of James Dulce oj Oimonde 

O’Neils, The Sept op the, was the regal 
race of Ulster, descended from the ancient 
race which governed Ireland before the daj s 
of Brian Boru In Edward Bruce’s invasion 
their chief lesigned his title to the crown The 
regal title of the O’Neil was, however, always 
borne by their chief when he was m arms 
against England. In Elizabeth’s time the 
O’Neil submitted (eztea lo43), and became 
Eail ot Tyrone, being refused the earldom of 
Ulster 

Moore Hist of Ireland 

Orangemen, The, was a term which 
began to be used as early as 1689, and 
was applied to the upholders of Revolution 
principles On Sept 21, 1796, the first 
Orange lodge was mstituted by the Peep 
o’ Day Boys, after the celebrated battle 
of Diamond The lodges soon multipbed, 
their chief object at that time bemg to 
disarm the Cathohcs, who indeed had no 
right to keep arms By 1797 they could 
muster 200,000 men Many noblemen and 
gentlemen jomed them, and it was their 
influence which counteracted that of the 
United Irishmen in the north In 1798 the 
rebels were more afraid of them than of the 
regular troops, but Lord Camden, perhaps 
rightly, refused to employ them, and thereby 
give a sectarian character to the rebellion 
In 1825 they weie dissolved by the Associa- 
tion Bill In 1836 they, however, agam 
numbered 14o,000 members in England and 
12o,000 in Ireland The Duke of Cumber- 
land was Grand Master, and the Orangemen 
were suspected of a wish to change the suc- 
cession in his favour by force of arms Con- 
sequent!}, after a parhamentarymquiry, their 
lodges were broken up In 1846 thev were 
agam revived, and many faction fights fol- 
lowed m Ireland In 1869 great excitement 
was created by the arrest of their Grand 
Master for violating the Part} Processions A ct 

Proude Eng %n Ireland May Const Eist , 

McCarthy, of Oui Qnn Times 


Ordamers, The Loeds, consisted of earls, 
barons, and bishops, appointed in Maich, 1310, 
to hold ofiice till ilichaelmas, 1311, and to 
draw up ordinances loi the reform of the 
realm A precedent for the appomtment of 
such a commission was found in the proceed- 
ings of the Oxford Parhament of lioS, and 
m both cases it is noticeable that the Com- 
mons had no share in the matter The 
Ordamers were twenty one m number, viz ^ 
seven bishops, eight earls, and six barons 

Ordeal This name, once written ordal 
and ordel, etymologicall} signifies a distri- 
bution into “ deals ’ or parts, then a discrimi- 
nating, and then a decidmg (Ger U 7 theiT), and 
was given to a pecuhar method of reaching 
the facts in criminal cases that m ide a feature 
of the Anglo Saxon judicial s}stem Though 
represented as an inheritance from Pagan 
times, it IS described as “a reference to the 
direct judgment of God,” and would seem to 
have been allowed as an alternati\ e to those 
who failed in or shrank from the process b} 
compurgation or by oath If he dare not 
take the oath,” says an old law, ‘ let him go 
to the triple ordeal ” But the recoided details 
wiU. not warrant a positive statement We 
only know that under certain circumstances, 
while the court shenfl?, bishop, thegns, &c , 
declared the law, the ordeal was expected to 
re^ eal the facts The ceremony took place in 
church After three da}8 of &e\ ere discipline 
and austere diet, haiing communicated and 
made oath that he was innocent, the accused 
person, standmg between twelve friends and 
twelve foes, when a special service had con- 
cluded, plunged his arm into boding water, 
diew out a stone or lump of iron, and had his 
arm bandaged by the priest This was the 
ordeal of water or he was called on to seize 
a bar of iron that had lam on a fire till the 
last collect of the service had been read, carry 
it for three feet, and hasten to the altai, when 
the priest promptl} applied the bandages 
This was the ordeal of iron If m three 
days’ time the pnest could say the arm was 
healed, the sufferer was pronounced guiltless, 
if not, he was judged as one convicted of God 
Mmor or less accredited ordeals were the 
eorsned, or eatmg of the consecrated or accused 
morsel, and the castmg of the subject, bound, 
into deep water If the former did not choke, 
if the latter threatened to drown, it was taken 
as a proof of innocence Walking on burnmg 
ploughshares also appears as an ordeal, but 
seldom, if ever, save in mcredible stories, as 
m that told of Emma, Canute’s widow 

Ordeal continued after the Conquest The 
Conqueror allowed it to Enghshmen when 
challenged b} Normans in place of the newly- 
introduced trial by battle Domesday Prof 
Ereeman tells us, is full of cases in which 
men offer to prove their rights by 

battle or by ordeal ” In the Assize of North- 
ampton (1176) it IS ordered that men presented 
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"before tb.e king’s justices for tke darker crimes 
should “ go to the judgment of water ” But 
it fell mto disiepute, the Church withdrew 
her countenance from it, other processes, 
notably the crude forms of the jury system, 
grew into favour, the Lateran Council of 
1215 abohshed it This, sealed its doom m 
England as elsewhere , a letter of Henry III ’s 
to the itmerant justices in 1218 is usualLj 
accepted as maiking its final extmction 

Palgiave Ilnqlish Co minor uealth Lingard 
S^st of Eng Stubbs Const Erst [ J B ] 

Ordencns Vitalis (5 I07o, d 1145) 
was of mixed parentage, lus father bemg a 
native of Orleans and his mother an English 
woman He was born in England, but spent 
most of his time at Lisieux, in Normandy 
He wrote an Eecle&%a!>t%cal History, chiefly con- 
cerned with the affairs of Normandj , and he is 
on the whole the most valuable authority for the 
reigns of "Wilham the Conqueror and his son 
The first part of his woik deals with the 
history of the Church from the beginning of 
the Christian era to the year 8oo , the second 
part gives the history of the monastery of 
St Evroul , and the third part is a general 
history of events in Western Christendom 
from Carohngian times down to the year 
1141 

The best edition is that pubhshed at Pans by 
Le Prevost and a translation will be found in 
Bohn s Antiquai lan Lihi ai y 

Orders in Council are orders by the 
sovereign with the advice of the Pnvy 
Council The> have been issued in times of 
emergency In 1766 an embargo was im- 
posed on the exportation of corn, because of a 
deficient harvest and the prospect of a famine 
Napoleon I ’s Berlin decree, declaring the 
whole of the British Islands to be in a state 
of blockade, called forth, on Jan 7, 1807, an 
Order m Council prohibiting all vessels, under 
the penalty of seizure, from tiadmg to ports 
under the mfluence of France Further 
orders bearmg upon the same question were 
issued on Nov 11 and 21 of the same year 
On Apnl 26, 1808, bj- a new Older m Council, 
the blockade was hmited to France, Holland, 
a part of Germany, and the north of Italy 
The legality of Oiders in Council has been 
frequently questioned They have, however, 
been authorised bj statute in various matters 
connected with trade and the revenue , and 
the International Copyright Act, 7 and 8 Vic , 
cap 12, contains a clause empowermg the 
crown by Order in Council to extend the 
benefits of that Act to works first pubhshed 
in any state that gi\ es a like privilege to the 
productions of this country 

OrdmaxLce is a form of legislation op- 
posed to a statute An ordinance has been 
defined as “a regulation made by the king, 
by himself, or in his council, or with the 
advice of his council, promulgated in letters 
patent or m charter, and liable to be recalled 


by the same authority ” The essential 
difference between an ordinance and a statute 
lay m the fact that the former did not require 
to be enacted m Parliament, and might be 
repealed without Parliament Moreover, the 
ordmance is the temporar;^ Act of the execu- 
tive, the statute, the permanent Act of the 
legislature From the earliest days of Parlia- 
ment a great deal of jealousy was felt on 
account of the ordaming power of the king 
and his council It \ ery frequently happened 
that an ordinance practically repealed or 
materially modified what had been enacted 
by statute, and in 1389 a petition was pre- 
sented by the Commons praying that no 
ordmance be made contiary to the common 
law, the ancient customs of the land, or the 
statutes made by Parliament The sovereign 
still possesses the power, which must be gi\en 
to the executive, of legislating by ordinance 
in certain cases But these ordinances, or 
Orders in Council, as they aie termed, are 
only made with the consent of Parliament, 
are m most cases laid before the two Houses, 
and may be abrogated by Act of Parliament 

Ordovices, The, were an ancient British 
tnbe who occupied the north of Wales and 
Anglesey 

Oregon Question, The The treaty 
of 1783 between the United States and 
England had omitted to define the frontier 
between Canada and the United States east- 
wards from the great lakes, and also west 
wards trom the Bocky Mountains, leaving 
open the disposal of the \ast district Ij^ing 
between the Bocky Mountains and the 
Pacific In November, 1818, a convention was 
concluded between the two governments con- 
taming this stipulation, that “ whatever terri- 
tory may be claimed by one or other of the 
contractmg parties on the noith west coast of 
America, to the west of the Bockv Mountains, 
as also all bays, harbours, creeks, or iivers 
thereon, shall be free and open to the ships, 
citizens, and subjects of both powers, for ten 
years fiom the date of the signature of 
the present convention” This convention 
was renewed Aug 6, 1827, for an indefinite 
period, with the understanding that either 
party might rescind the stipulation by gi\ mg 
twelve months’ notice The boundary ques- 
tion was thus left still in abeyance Numerous 
difficulties occurred, andm 1846 the American 
legislature gave notice that the existing con- 
vention would terminate m tweh e months A 
great deal of indignation had previously been 
excited in England by President Polk’s in- 
augural address m 1845, in which he dis- 
tmctly claimed Oregon as part of the United 
States, and asserted that the Americans would 
maintain their right to it by force of arms if 
necessary This speech was replied to by 
Sir Bobert Peel in a spirited address to the 
House of Commons England at once trans- 
mitted a proposition for a settlement, and this 
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was eventually accepted by the United States 
The territory was then equitablj divided be- 
tween the two countries by the Oregon Treaty 
of 1846 The north west frontier was de&ied 
along the mam land to the coast, but there 
were some mmor points which were not 
defined with sufficient precision to prevent 
mistake In consequence a dispute arose later 
as to the ownership of the httle island of San 
Juan, which was decided by arbitration 

Ellenborough, Ikaiij Martin L%fe of the 
Piinoe Consoit Moleswoith., Rist of Jitig 

Orford, Eael or [Russell , Walpole ] 

Orkney and Shetland, the northern- 
most county of modern Scotland consists of 
two groups of islands, of which the Orkneys 
are the southernmost There are famt traces 
of their having been origmall;y inhabited by 
Piets If Nemnus could be beheved (Mon JSut 
Bnt , p 66a) it was the original settlement of 
that nation In a n 86 Agrioola took posses- 
sion of the Orkneys, but it is improbable 
that the Romans ever effected a definite oc- 
cupation. When m 682 the Pictish kmg, Brude 
MacBile, devastated the Orkney Islands, 
he must have waged war against some civil 
foes But the real history of the northern 
islands begins with the Scandinavian settle- 
ments Their position exposed them to 
Vikmg outrages, and invited the settlement 
of the hardy Norsemen, who fled beyond sea 
from the tyranny of Harold Harfagr In 874 
Thorstem the Red, son of a Norse Kmg of 
Dublin, had already conquered both Orlmey 
and Shetland, and Caithness and Sutherland 
But within ten years Harfagr himself sailed 
to Orkney, added it to his empire, and consti- 
tuted it an earldom m favour of Rognwald, 
who handed it over to his brother Sigurd 
Jarl Sigurd soon added to his government 
Caithness and Sutherland, if not ffistricts still 
fmther south It is unnecessary to enter mto 
the detailed history of the Jarls of Orkney, of 
their wars with the Scots, m the Hebrides, 
and in Ireland Their district was frequentlv 
spht up mto two portions, held by different 
membeis of the reigning familv The Scottish 
kings claimed some indefinite suzeram nghxs 
over Caithness, but Orkney paid scat or tribute 
to Norway alone Some of the more valiant 
of the earls conquered the whole of the 
districts north of the Spey, but the evidence 
of language no less than of history shows that 

Suther land ” was the southernmost point 
of the district permanently occupied by the 
Noi semen Unhke the Hebrides, the jarldom 
of Orkney was not onlj conquered, but colo- 
msed The original inhabitants were nearly 
extirpated To this daj the language of the 
district IS English, the nomenclature Norse, 
the laws and constitution purely Scandinavian. 
The udal tenure, and the Norse poor law are 
but things of y^terday in Orkney After the 
introduction of Christianity by Olaf Trj gg- 
vason m 997, Orkney became the seat of a 


bishopric, and Shetland later of an arch- 
deaconry- , which were mcluded m the provmce 
of Trondhyem But the obedience of the 
Bishop of Caithness was more doubtful Earl 
Thorfinn (1014—1064), the founder of the 
cathedml of Ehrkwall, was almost the last of 
the great conquermg Jarls of Orkney His 
conquests lapsed on his death His sons, 
Paul and Erhng, who joined Harold Har- 
drada’s expedition to England m 1066, ’’uled 
jomtly, and weie the founders of two hnes of 
earls The son of Erling was the famous St 
Magnus Malcolm Canmore by his marriage 
with Thorfinn’s widow brought the whole 
district mto some relation with the Scottish 
ciown But m 1093 both Orkneys and 
Western Isles were conqueied for a time by 
Magnus Barefoot of Norway , but on his death 
in 1104 the native jarls regamed their practi- 
cally supreme authority In 1196 William 
the Lion definitely subjected Caithness to his 
thione In the next century the earldom of 
Caithness was divided between the Angus 
and Moray famihes At a later period the 
Sinclairs got possession of it The islands 
remamed under the nominal suzerainty of the 
Kings oi Norway, and, after the Danish con- 
quest, of the Kings of Denmark In 1470 
they were handed over to J ames III as 
security for the portion of his wife, Margaret 
of Denmark At the same time the bishopric 
was transferred from the province of Trond- 
hjem to that of St Andrews The pledge was 
never redeemed, and at last, on the maniage 
of James VI with Anne of Denmark, the 
pietensions of the Damsh kmgs were more 
formally ceded The islands were constituted 
mto a Scottish county, though it was not 
m if.l1 the Reform Act of 1832 that Shetland 
had any voice m returning Parliamentary 
representatives The land gradually got mto 
the hands of Scottish proprietors, but the 
bulk of the population lemamed Norse, 
though that language died out with the cessa- 
tion of the political connection 

Anderson s edition of the OrMeyjvngai Saga 
Skene CeJtio Scotland Eohertson, Scolland 
under hei JEarly Kings Torfaei Oi cades Barry, 
Rist of Oi kn&y Burton, Hist of Scotland 

[T E T] 

Orleans, The Siege of (1428 — 29), was 
commenced by the Duke of Bedford in 
October, 1428 The English were at this 
time masteis of the whole country north of 
the Loire, and were anxious to extend their 
conquests across that nver For this purpose 
it was necessary that Orleans should be taken, 
as it commanded the valley- of the Loire The 
size of the city rendered a strict blockade 
almost impossible, while a considerable French 
force harassed the besiegers The battle of 
Patay, which was fought m February, 
1429, seemed to deprive the besieged of 
all hope of succour, and the fall of Orleans 
was certain, when the sudden nse of Josm 
of Arc, and the enthusiasm she created 
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aided by the skill of Bunois and other 
generals selected bj her, entirely changed 
the aspect of affairs Led by the heroine of 
jDomiemy, the French succeeded in entering 
Orleans in April, and on Maj 8 the English 
raised the siege and retired, being defeated 
with considerable loss ten days latei at Patay 
Sir E Creasy places the siege of Orleans 
among the decrsrve battles of the world, and 
certainly its results were very considerable 
The raising of the siege was the turn of the 
tide , after this the English lost town after 
town, fortress after fortress, till at last, of all 
theu great French possessions, Calais alone 
was left to them 

Monstielet Ohioniques Michelet Kist de 
S'rance, vol v 

OrletoXL, Adam, Bishop of ^Vinchester 
(d 134o), was made Bishop of Hereford in 
the jear 1317, and translated to Winchestei 
in 1333 In 1323 he was accused of high 
treason before Paihament He refused to 
recognise the jurisdiction of a la;y couit, 
and was supported by all the other prelates 
and many of the barons Edward II 
summoned a council of la 3 rtnen and had 
Oileton tried befoie them A veidict of 
giult> was returned, and his property seques- 
tiated Befoie long, however, he was recon- 
ciled with the king , but he never forgot the 
insult, and in 1326 he took the lead among 
the bishops in support of Isabella and Moiv 
timer He pla;^ed a very impoitant part 
m the events which led to Edwaid’s depo 
sition and murder, and is largely responsible 
foi both these acts 

Ormonde, James Buteer, 4th Earl op 
{d 14o2), was Lord Deputv in Henry IV ’s 
Jceign In Henry Y ’s reign he was Lord 
Lieutenant, and succeeded m keeping the 
natives out of the Pale (q v ) In 1423 he 
was superseded In 1440, however, he again 
became Lord-Lieutenant, and remamed so 
till 1446 

Lodge Portraits 

Ormonde, James Butler, 5th Earl op 
{d May 1, 1461), was created Earl of 
Wiltshire m 1449, and was kmghted by Henry 
YI In 1453 he became Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and got tonnage and poundage granted 
to him on condition of guarding the seas He 
was an ardent Lancastrian, and fought against 
the Earl of Warwick at sea At Wakefield, 
he was one of those who captured the Duke 
of York In 1461, however, he was taken 
prisoner at Towton, and beheaded at Hew 
castle (May 1, 1461) Together with his 
brothers he was attamted in EdwardlV ’s first 
Parhament , his brother, the sixth earl, Was, 
however, soon afterwards restored in Iblood 

Ormonde, Thomas Butler, 7th Earl op 
(d 151 5^, succeeded his brother, the sixth 
earl The act of attamder was finally re 
versed by the first Parhament of Henry VII , 


and he was summoned to the English Pailia- 
ment as Baron Ormonde of Kochfoid, in 
1495 In 151o he died, without male issue 
Through his daughter, his English barony 
passed to the Boleyns, and the> were created 
Earls of Oimonde as well But on the death 
of Thomas Boleyn without male issue, in 
li39, the eaildom was lestored by Henry 
YIII to the Butleis 
Lodge Po'ihaits 

Ormonde, Thomas Butler, 10th Earl 
op {d 1614), was in lo59 Loid High Trea- 
suier of Ireland, which office he held till his 
death He was a staunch Protestant, having 
been educated at the English court , this em- 
bitteied his feud with the Earl of Desmond 
(q V ) In 1580 he was appointed Go’^ernoi of 
Munster, and the duty was imposed on him 
of destioymg his old foe, the Earl of Des 
mond In January, 1^80, he advanced mto 
the country of the Fitzgeralds, destioymg all 
before him It is said that in one yeai his 
forces killed fi36 malefactois, and 4,000 other 
people So lelentless was his policy that 
Munster was a desert when he left it During 
the remainder of his life Ormonde continued 
a firm supporter of the English supremacy 

Ormonde, Jambs Butler, 1st Dure op 
(d 1688), was the most powerful nobleman in 
Ireland In 1641, when the rebellion bioke 
out, he was made lieutenant-general of the 
king’s forces In consequence of his victory 
over Lord Mo-nntgarret at Kilrush in April, 

3 642, he became a marquis He soon after de- 
feated General Preston, but the position of the 
kmg in England being critical, he obeyed the 
royal orders, and concluded with the rebels the 
peace called the Cessation Soon after he was 
made Lord-Lieutenant, but being unable to 
hold his own, he honourably chose rather to 
give up Duhlm to the Puritans than to the 
natives, and surrendered it to Colonel Jones, 
and m 1647 he concluded a regular treaty 
with the Parhamentarv commissioneis On 
hearing, however, of Charles I ’s execution, 
he took out a new commission as Lord- 
Laeutenant from Charles II , and soon found 
himself at the head of all the Irish forces, ex- 
ceptmg only O’Neil’s troops , however, his at- 
tempt to besiege Dublin was frustrated by the 
battle of Rathmines (Aug 2, 1649), and soon 
after he left the kmgdom Alter the battle of 
Worcester, he remained with Charles II in 
his exile On the Eestoration he became Lord 
Butler and Earl of Brecknock in the Enghsh 
peerage, and in 1661 Duke of Ormonde in 
Ireland He was again Lord-Lieutenant 
from 1661 to 1668, and again from 1677 to 
1682 His losses in the king’s service 
were estimated at £900,000 His reputation 
for loyalty, ahilit;y, and mtegnty stood very 
high, and he hela aloof from the immorality 
of Charles’s court His latter years were 
Uouded by his fears for James II , and they 
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probably hastened his end His eldest son, 
Lord Ossory, had fallen by the hand of an 
assassin in 1680 This son was neaily as 
popular as his father, and had greatlj dis- 
tinguished himself in the Netherlands 

Burnet Eist 0/ his Ovlti Time Clarendon 
Eist oj; the Behellion Carte Life of Ot monde 

Ormonde, James Butler, 2nd Dure op {b 
I660, d 174o), was grandson of the fiist Duke 
of Ormonde On the death ot his grand- 
father, he was elected Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford On the ariival of Wilham 
in England, he deserted James TI in company 
with Pnnce G-eorge of Denmark, and was 
present at the coronation of William and 
Mary He was present at the battle of the 
Boyne, at Stemkirk, and at Landen, where 
he was taken prisoner In 1696 he voted 
for the attainder of Fenwick In 1700 large 
giants of land were made him by the Com- 
mens On the outbreak of the War of 
the Spamsh Succession, he was sent with 
an expedition to Cadiz, together with Sii 
George Eooke In 1 703 the duke became Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, on the resignation of 
Eochester, and was reappointed in 1710 His 
pohey of favouring the Cathohes and opposing 
the Irish Parhament made him very popular 
m Ireland On the dismissal of Marlborough 
he was appointed to command the troops in 
Flanders He was ordered to undertake no 
offensive operations agamst the French, m 
view of the proposed treaty, but he could 
not refuse to join Eugene in the siege of 
Quesnoy On the declaration of an armistice 
(June, 1712), the English troops were ordered 
to separate from Eugene After the accession 
of George, it was resolved to impeach him for 
acting in concert with Marshal ViUars He fled 
to France Bolingbioke ascribes the ruin of 
the Pretender’s cause in 1716 to the flight of 
Ormonde and the death of Louis XI Y The 
duke soon started for the coast of Devonshire, 
hoping to And that county in a state of rebel- 
lion But his agent had betiajed his plans , 
and there was every appearance of the most 
profound peace On his return he quarrelled 
with Bolmgbroke, and induced James Edward 
to dismiss him In 1719, Alberoni, the Spamsh 
mimster, fitted out a fleet, with 5,000 soldiers 
under the command of Ormonde He was to 
join it at Corunna as ‘‘ Captam-General of 
the King of Spam” But the ships were 
scattered by storm He spent the remainder 
of his life chiefly m retirement at Avignon 
In 1740, on the outbreak of war, Ormonde 
went once more to Madrid, but could gain no 
promises of help In 1744 Charles Edward 
neglected to summon him to join his m- 
tended invasion of England, until all chance 
of success was over for the year “ Ormonde,” 
says Stanhope, “unlike Bolmgbroke, havmg 
taken his pafij steadily and adhered to it 
in evil fortune, and never returned to his 
native country He was certainly a man of 


aery amiable temper, and no mean accom- 
phshments , and with no blot on his chaiacter, 
unless incapacity and utter want of vigour 
are to be looked on as such ” 

Bolmgbroke Letter to Wyndham Macaulay 

Kist of Eng Stariliope, Eist of Eng 

Orsini Question On Jan 14, 1858, 
Fejix Oisini and ins gang attempted the 
assassination of the Emperor of the French 
bj means of explosia e bombs As these men 
came from London, where thej had made their 
preparations, great indignation was excited m 
France that shelter was afforded to such a 
crew of ruffians Count Walewski, Mmister 
of Foreign Affairs, wrote to Count Persignj , 
French ambassador at London, on the subject 
with some acrimony, imeighing against the 
defective laws of England, which allowed the 
right of as;ylum to piotect such a«?sassms 
The French ambassador made representations 
to the English goaemment, and Lord Palmer- 
ston, recogmsmg the justice of the represen- 
tations, introduced a bill for the punishment 
of conspiracy to murder Unfortunately, 
however certam French officers had thought 
fit to gi\e vent to their mdignation agamst 
England m their congratulations to the Em 
peror, and entreated him to allow them to 
“ demand an account of the land of iniquity 
which contains the haunts of the monsters, 
who are sheltered by its laws ” The result 
was that m spite of Count Walewskis en 
deavours to remoae the bad impression, the 
spirit of England was roused and Lord Pal- 
merston’s measure was regarded as an un- 
worthy concession to the menaces of the 
French army It was thrown out on a di- 
vision, and Lord Palmeiston resigned His 
successor. Lord Deiby, took up a stronger 
position, and returned a firm answer to Count 
Walewski’s note A satisfactory reply was 
receiaed, and the matter terminated m a 
fnendly and honourable manner 

Ashley Life of Loid Palmeiston McCarthy, 

Eist of Oui Own Times 

OrtEeS, The Battle of (Feb 27, 1814), 
was fought at the close of the Peninsular "War, 
and gamod -one of the strong positions which 
Soult had taken up in the south of France 
Two days before the battle, Beresford forced 
the passage of the Gave de 3?au, below Orthes 
On the next day, Soult learnt this, and took up 
a strong position on a ridge, which was m part 
covered with woods, and presented a concave 
front to the alhes The ridge was crossed by 
the mam road from Orthes to Dax, and was 
protected m front of its centre by some 
swampy ground, at the further side of which 
was an old Eoman camp, which was oc- 
cupied on the day of the battle by the light 
division Wellington’s plan was to turn 
the French right, while Hill, skirting the 
French left, should seize the road to St Lea er , 
thus Soult would have no line of retreat, 
and would be shut up in Oithes The 
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attacks of lioe and Picton on the French 
right on the morning of the 27th completely 
failed, but Wellington ordered a concentrated 
assault to be made on the French left and 
centre Wading through the mar&h, the troops 
were not noticed until they drove in the 
skirmishers, and cairied all before them 
The confusion soon became general, and 
the French fell back Hill meanwhile had 
forced the ford at Sonars, and was now in 
possession of the Pau road There was thus 
only open to Soult a narrow road to Sault 
de Hdvailles Of this he determined to avail 
himself, and conducted the retreat with 
such skill and order that the French weie 
able to seize a small ridge, before Hill could 
occupy it Wellington, being wounded, was 
unable to supermtend the puismt himself, 
which was not carried on so vigorously 
as it might have been As it was, however, 
Soult lost an enormous number of stragglers, 
many of whom fell into the hands of the 
allies 

INTapier, Femnsular Wai Chnton, Femnsular 
Wat 

Osgod Clapa was a Dane in the service 
of Hardicanute It was at the marriage of 
his daughter with Tovi the Proud that 
Hardicanute died On the accession of 
Edward the Confessor he was made SiaUe7 , or 
Master of the Horse, but seems to have been 
suspected of intrigues with Magnus, and was 
accordmglj banished in 1046 Clapham, near 
London, is supposed to be named from his 
mansion 

Florence of Worcester, Chi onicle 

Osred XI , King of Horthumbna (788 
— 789), was the son of Aired he succeeded 
on the murder of Alfwold, but held the 
kingdom scarcely a year whenEthelred (q v ) 
returned, and compelled him to abdicate 
He was obhged to assume the tonsure, and 
subsequently to seek refuge in exile 

Anglo- Sasion Chi onicle Simeon of Durham 

OstmexL, or Eastmen (Horse, Jiust- 
mathr), was the name geneially applied to 
the Scandmavian settlers in Ireland Towards 
the end of the eighth century the exception 
ally disturbed condition of Ireland, where the 
power of the ard n (over-kmg) had been re- 
duced to nothing, and sept constantly waged 
war against sept, invited the Vikmg rovers to 
plunder and settle on its coasts In 795 the first 
recorded in\ asion took place For the next 
half centurj the invaders sought plunder only 
But about 8o0 they formed permanent settle 
ments along the whole east coast Dublin, 
Wose suburb Oxmanstown still preserves the 
name of the Ostman, Wexford, Waterford — 
both purely Norse names — Limenok, even in 
the remotest part of the island, became the 
centres of Norse jarldoms With character- 
istic facility, the new comers soon mixed 
with the natiies Besides the pure races — 
the Dub-gaiU, or black foreigners, and Find- 


gaill or fair foreigners, as various branches of 
the Noi semen were called — the mixed race of 
GaU-goidel soon became equally famous as 
piiates, warriors, and marineis Thej con- 
stantly spread devastation along the shores of 
Biitain The Welsh coast, from its proximit;^ , 
was especiall} often attacked by them But 
they also had close relations with the Noise 
men more to the noith A son of a King of 
Dublin first conquered Orlmej , and names 
hke Njal gi\e weight to the theory that 
Iceland was largelj settled by Irish Danes, 
or at least had constant dealings with them 
The Danish kings of Dublin were especial^ 
powerful At last the vigour of the Viking 
states began to abate The Ostmen were 
compelled to acknowledge the overlordship 
of great English kings, like Edgar They 
became too much mixed up with the clan 
system of the lush to letain their old charac- 
teristics A great Celtic leaction set in, 
which culminated in the decisiTe "victor j of 
the famous Brian Boroimhe at the battle of 
dontarf in 1014 {See Skene, Celho Scotland, 
1 386 ) The power of the Norseman was 
broken, though the weakness of the con- 
querors left Dublin a Danish city until the 
am\al of Strongbow Their conversion to 
Christianity still farther weakened the old 
Vikmg prowess Their bishoprics, connected 
with Trondhjem in early times, were in 
striking contrast to the clan system of the 
Irish Church The anxiety of these Norse 
bishops to avoid amalgamation b> the latter 
by acknowledging the supremacy of Canter- 
bury , is strikingly brought out by the rela- 
tions of Lanfrino with the Archbishop of 
Dublin (Freeman, Norman Conquest, i\ 629 ) 
At last the remnants of the Ostmen leadily 
assimilated themselves to their kinsfolk the 
Norman lords and soldiers who conquered tho 
greater part of Ireland in the reign of Henry 
ir Except foi them influence in the place 
names of the island, and on the growth of the 
towns, they left few permanent traces in the 
later history gS. Ireland 

Chionxcles of tho Piets and Scots edited by 
Skene Wa-^s of the Goidhel and tho Gael (Rolls 
Senes) Dasent Burnt Njal Worsaae, Danes 
and Norwegians in England, Scotland, and he 
land [TFT] 

Ostonus Scaptila, Roman Governor 
in Britain (47 — 51), conducted the sue 
cessful campaign against Caractaous The 
subsequent nsmg of the Silures taxed his 
energies, and is said to have occasioned his 
death 

Oswald, King of Northumbria (634 — 
642), was the son of Ethelfred After his 
father’s death, he retired to Scotland, where 
he remamed till the death of his elder brothers 
gave him the claim to the throne He de- 
feated Cadwallon at Heavenfield, near 
Hexham, and obtamed the sovereignty both 
of Bermcia and Deira He ranks as the sixth 
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jBretwalda, and is said to have reigned over 
Angles, Britons, Piets, and Scots He re- 
established, with the help of St Aidan, 
Christianity in Northumbria, and his virtues 
receive high praise from Bede He perished 
at Maserfield in battle against Penda of 
Mercia By his subjects he was regarded 
as a martyr, and miracles were said to be 
wrought by his relics 

Bede Hist Bedes Anglo Saxon Chronicle 

Oswestry is a town m Shopshire of con- 
siderable antiquity It derives its name from 
Oswald, King of Northumbria, 642 The re- 
mams of a castle said to date from the Norman 
Conquest are there, situated on a hill to the 
west of the town 

Oswy, or Oswiu, Kmg of Bemicia 
{b 642, d 670), was the son of Ethelfred 
On the death of his brother Oswald, he 
succeeded to Bermcia and the Bretwalda- 
ship, while Deira went to his nephew, 
Oswine In 651 Oswm muidered his 
nephew, but failed to conquer the whole of 
Deira Durmg the early part of this reign, 
Northumbria was exposed to frequent attacks 
from Penda of Mercia, who was, how- 
ever, defeated and slam by Oswiu m 654 
Por a short time after this, Oswiu ruled over 
the whole of Mercia, but was eventually com- 
elled by Wulphere to retire withm the 
oundaries of his own kingdom Oswiu’s 
reign is also important for the umon of the 
Churches m England, which took place now, 
the Scottish missionaries bemg obliged to 
submit to the authority of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury His reign was most prospeious, 
and his kingdom was greatly charged by 
victories over the Piets 

Bede, Hist Bedes Anqlo Saxon Chi onicle 
Lappenberg’, Anqlo Saxon Kings 

Otadeni, or Ottadeni, The, were an 
ancient British tribe occupj ing the coast from 
the Tyne to the Eirth of Forth mcluding a 
large part of Northumberland, with the 
present counties of Berwick and East Lothian, 
and part of Eoxburghshire 

Otford, The Battle op (773), was fought 
between Olia and Alric of Kent, and resulted 
m a victory of the former, and the sub- 
mission of Kent to Mercia 

Otlio, one of the chaplains of Pope Hono- 
rius III , was sent over to England as nuncio 
m 122o, partl;y to plead for Falkes de Breaute, 
m which he was unsuccessful, and partly to 
raise money for the Pope by obtaining a giant 
of two prebends in each cathedr^ This 
monstrous demand was refused, and in 1226 
Otho left England, to return m 1237 with 
full legatine powers He now acted with 
great moderation, arranged some difficulties 
with Scotland, reformed the Church, and 
attempted to abclish pluralities But his 
rapacity was unbounded, and when he left 


England m 1241, it was said that he had then 
(framed the country of more money tpha n he 
had left m it 

Ottawa IS the capital of Canada It was 
named Bjtown, after Colonel B}, until 18o4, 
when it was incorporated as a citj under its 
present name In lS6i it was made the 
Cana(han capital and seat of the legislature 
The Parliament Houses die reckoned amongst 
the finest bmldmgs m America 

Otterbum, The Battle or (Aug 19, 
1388), was fought between an m\admg foice 
of Scotch tioops, headed by the Earls of 
Douglas and Murrav, and an English force, 
led by the Percies The Scotch army was 
divided mto two poitions, which marched 
mto England bv difirerent routes The smaller 
division, after being repeatedly threatened by 
the Enghsh, besieged the town of Otterbum, 
in Northumberland, where they were attacked 
in an entrenched position by Hotspur with a 
force of 9,000 men Although the Scots were 
numerically far inferior, their victory was 
decisive, both the Percy s (Hotspur and 
Ealph) were taken prisoners, and about 2,000 
of the Enghsh were slam The battle of 
Otterbum has been commemoiated m ballad 
poetry under the name of Chevy Chase 
“ The battle of Otterbum,” says Mr Burton, 
“has this much significance m history, that 
it marks the fading from the defenders of 
Scotland of the diead of immediate absolute 
conquest by England ” 

Proissart Burton, Hist of Scotland 

OtterbxLrne, Thomas of (d circa 1421), 
a Franciscan, wrote a ChomeU of JEnghsh 
History from the earhest times to the year 
1420 This woik is of some yalue for the 
reigns of Henry IV and Y , and has been 
puMished by Hearne 

Oude, at one tune a province of the 
Mogul Empire, became connected with Eng- 
land durmg the governor-generalship of 
Warren Hastings, through the Treaty of 
Benares and the transactions with regard to 
the Eohillas The ti eaty began that defense e 
alliance which gradually tended to subject 
the Vizier to the English, and which, m 1801, 
after various cessions of teriitory , placed him 
m an isolated position, suriounded by the 
English territories, without the necessities of 
defence The sovereigns, in consequence, 
gave themselves up to extras agance, de- 
bauchery, and misgoverament, in spite of the 
repeated protests and threats of the Enghsh 
Gazee-ud-deen, on his accession in 181% 
assumed, by the advice of Lord Hastmgs, the 
title of Kmg of Oude, and no longer recog- 
msed the authoiity of the Mogul In 1856 
Lord Dalhousie annexed the country by the 
order of the Directors, the king becoming a 
state pnsoner 

Ondenarde^ The Battle of (July 11, 
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1708) Tins was one of the great battles m 
the War of the Spanish Succession Finding 
that the war was becoming unpopular both 
with the Enghsh and Dutch, Marlborough 
resolved on a decisive blow The Fren^, 
numbermg 100,000, under the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, a prince of the blood, who was 3 ealous 
of Yendome, the second in command, were 
attempting to take Oudenarde, a fortiess on 
the Scheldt Mailborough, having been 
jomed by Eugene, m command of the allies 
amounting to httle more than 80,000, ad- 
vanced towards them, and they promptly 
raised the siege Although the French out- 
numbeied the allies, they were under the 
disastrous disadvantage of being led by com- 
manders with diffeient news and when, 
accordmgly, the armies met, they were utterly 
routed They lost 3,000 men and had 7,000 taken 
prisoners, besides ten pieces of cannon and 
4,000 hors( s The alhes lost nearly 2,000 men 
Coxe Mailloiough MailborougTi Des%)atche'<t 
Stanhope Beign q/ Queen Anne Martin Hist 
de Pi ance 

Oiilart, Skijrmish at On May 27, 
1798, during the Irish Rebellion, 8,000 in- 
sui gents were defeated heie Of some 200 of 
the North Cork Militia, all but five were 
killed Father Murphj led the rebels 

Outlawry, « e , exclusion from the pio- 
tection and benefit of the law, has been from 
very early times the punishment which has at- 
tended flight from justice, or refusal to appear 
before a legal tribunal In the laws of Edgar 
it IS e%en enacted that a peison refusmg 
obedience to a decision of the hundred, shall, 
after bemg fined three times, become an out 
law, unless the king allows him to lemain m 
the land An outlaw was said to ‘‘bear a 
woH’s head,” and therefore to be lawfully 
slam by any who met him But as early as 
the thirteenth century some doubt seems to 
have been felt as to the expediency of so 
summary a piocedure Thus Bracton laid it 
^ down that though an outlaw might be killed 
if he defended himself or ran awa> , so that it 
was difficult to take him, when once taken his 
hfe was in the king’s hands, and any one then 
killing him must answer for it as for any 
other homicide Yet Fleta, under Edwaid 
II , declares that an outlaw may be killed 
anywhere with impunity, and the case which 
Coke refeis to, in order to pi ove that under 
Edward III such an act was declared by the 
judges unlawful, shows really that the old 
principle was still recogmsed But as mannei s 
softened, the question ceased to be of practical 
i|nportance, though the legal dootnne was 
StiR doubtful as late as Phihp and Mary 
The most important consequence of outlawry 
was the forfeiture of chattels for all case^ 
with the addition, m cases of treason or 
murder, of the forfeiture of real property , for 
other offences, of the profits of land durmg 
the outlaw’s lifetime Outlawry m civS 
cases for refusal to appear m court was 


ahohshed by 42 and 43 Victoria In crimin il 
cases it IS practically obsolete, and no longer 
necessary, since extiadition treaties have be 
come general It ma> he added that outlawry 
does not he against a peer except for treason, 
felony, or breach of the peace 

Schmid Gesetze der Angelsachsen Stephen, 
Commenta'iies m J A] 

Outram, feiu James {b 1803, d 1863), 
saw active service in Afghanistan (1838), and 
subsequently acted as Resident at Hy derahad, 
Satara, and Lucknow In 1842 he was ap- 
pomted commissioner to negotiate with the 
Ameers of Scinde, in which capacity he 
differed from Sir C Napier as to the latter’s 
conduct In 18o6 he became chief commis- 
sioner of Oude His name is inseparably 
connected with the defence of Lucknow, and 
he ranks as one of the saviours of India 
during the Indian Mutiny In 1856 he 
commanded during the Persian War, and 
became in 1858 a baionet, and lieutenant 
general 

Kaye Sepoy Wai 

Overbury, Sir Thomas {b 1581, 1613), 

hoin in lo81, educated at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, became a student at the Middle 
Temple, and was knighted in 1608 Over- 
bmy earned distinction as a poet, tra\eller, 
and writer, and became the friend and con- 
fidential adviser of Robert Carr The king 
became jealous of his influence, and wished to 
remove him from the court, whilst at the same 
time his opposition to Rochester s proposed 
marriage with Lady Essex made Rochester 
wish to get him out of the way for a time 
James offered Overhury a diplomatic post 
abroad, which Rochester encouraged him to 
refuse, and the king for this refusal committed 
Overhury to the Tower (Apnl 21, 1613) 
Rochester merely wished to keep Overbury 
qmet Lady Essex seized the oiiportunity’- to 
get nd of him altogether, and at length 
Succeeded in getting him poisoned (Sept 1 5, 
1613) On Deo 20, the same year, took 
place the marriage of Lord Rochestei, now 
created Earl of Somerset, to the divorced 
Countess of Essex Early in 1616 the fact 
that Oveihuiy had been poisoned came to the 
knowledge of Sir Ralph Winwood, the king’s 
ambassador in the Low Countiies, and was 
by hnn revealed to the king Four of those 
concerned in the plot were executed, and the 
earl and countess were tried before the Lord 
High Steward’s court (May, 1616) Both 
were declared guilty, hut pardoned by the 
king, and, after 1623, released from their 
confinement m the Tower 

Gardiner, Rist of Eng (Mr Gardiner believes 
Somerset not guilty) Spedding Studies in Eng 
Hist Amos The Great Oyet of Poisoning Eim 
ban It The TTorfcs of 3vr Thomas Onerlw v State 
TnaU [0 H F] 

Overkirk, Gtenera.!, (d 1708), was one 
of the Dutch favourites of William III, 
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whose life at the battle of St Denis be 
saved, receiving as lewaid from the States 
Geneial a costly sword On the accession of 
■William he became Master of the Hoise 
He took an active share in Wilham’s battles 
in Ireland, and received grants of Irish land, 
which were among those assailed by the Be- 
sumption Bill He was present at the death-bed 
of William III On the outbreak of the War of 
the Spanish Succession he shared with Opiian 
the command of the Dutch troops, and was 
entrusted to command the Ime of the Meuse 
At the battle of BamiUies he headed a charge 
on the French cavahy, but was driven back by 
a counter charge from the Maison du Eoi ” 
Soon afterwaids he m^ested and reduced 
Ostend At the battle of Oudenarde he 
turned the Fienoh right, and cut it oft from 
the main body Shortly aftei wards he died 
worn out by the labours of the campaign 

Burnet Hist of his Own Time Macaulay 
Hist of Eng 

Oxford, The Town- or, is mentioned as 
the seat of a school or college as early as 802 
It was taken by Edward the Elder m 912, 
and became one of the most impoitant of the 
West Saxon towns It was captured by the 
Danes under Swe3Ti in 1013, and was 
several times the seat of the Witenagemot 
under Canute It was stormed by Wiiham 
the Conqueror in 1067, and the castle built 
about 1070 The castle was occupied bj the 
Empress Maud in 1142, and captured by 
Stephen on her escape The treaty between 
Henry II and Stephen was made at Oxford 
(Hov 7, 1153) In 12 08 the Mad Parha- 
ment met there, and the Provisions of Oxford 
were drawn up In 1542 Oxford became one 
of Henry VIII ’s new bishoprics Eidlej , 
Latimer, and Cranmer were executed here in 
1555 and lo56 In the Civil War it was the 
head-quarters of Charles I after Oct , 1642 
The king established his mint there in 1643, 
and held a Parhament in 1644 It was un- 
successfuEy besieged by Fairfax in May, 
164o, and again besieged the foUowmg May, 
and taken June 24, 1646 

Oxford, J OHN DE Vere, Earl op (5 1409, 
d 1461), fought in the Fiench wars, and was 
one of the ambassadors who negotiated peace 
with France He was a staunch Lancastrian, 
and on the accession of Edward IV he was 
attainted and beheaded on Tower Hill. 

Oxford, John he Vere, Earl op (d 
1513), son of the above, was restoied to his 
earldom in 1464, but on the restoration of 
Henry VI joined the Lancastiians After 
the battle of Barnet he fled to Fiance, and 
getting together some ships, maintained him 
self by piiacy He afterwaids seized on St 
Michaers Mount in Cornwall, where he was 
besieged for some months He at last sui- 
rendered and was impiisoned at Haranes, in 
Ihoardy Here he remained tiU 1484, when 


he induced the governor of the castle to 
espouse the cause of Henry of Eichmond, 
whom he accompanied to England, and assisted 
at Bosworth He was rewarded by Henry 
VII , and made Constable of the Tower and 
Lord Chamberlain He commanded the 
armies employed against Simnel and the 
Cornish rioters, became High steward and 
High Admiral, and was high in Henrj VII s 
favour Yet he was fined lo,000 marks for 
his -violation of the Statute of Livery on the 
occasion of a rojal visit to his seat 
Bacon Hem y VII 

Oxford, Edward Vere, 17th Earl 
OF (5 lo40, d 1604), one of the haugh- 
tiest and most overbearing of the nobles 
of Elizabeth’s reign, was one of the com- 
missioners at the trial of Mary Queen of 
Scots in I0S6 He subsequently did good 
service for England m fitting out, at his own 
expense, ships foi the defence of the countrj 
against the proposed Spanish mvasion (1588) 

Oxford, Provisions op (12o8), were the 
schemes of reorganisation and reform foiced 
on Henry III by the Mad Parliament of 
Oxford in 12o8 A commission of twenty four 
persons was appomted, twelve nominated by 
the king, and twelve by the barons By the 
advice of these commissioners, the king was 
to draw up means for the refoim of the civul 
admmistration, the Church, and the ro>al 
household V^en the Parliament met, the 
baions brought forward a schedule of griev- 
ances which, they desired the commissioners 
to remedy The Provisions of Oxford them- 
selves supply the machinery by which these 
grievances might be redressed The twent j - 
four commissioners met, and each twelve 
selected two out 01 the other twelve, and 
these four nominated fifteen who were to form 
a council for advising the king and to hold 
thiee annual Parliaments With them the 
barons were to negotiate through another 
committee There was also anothei committee 
of twenty -four, whose busmess it was to 
inquire into financial matters, while the 
ongmal twenty four were to undertake the 
reform of the Church The commissioneis 
drew up the Provisions of Westminster (q v 
and drove the foreigners out of the country 
This government lasted till 1261, when Henry 
repudiated his oath, and the Pope issued a 
bull absolving him [Montport, Simon de ] 
Stubbs, Const Hist and Select Charters 

Oxford, University of [Umversities ] 

Oyer and Terminer is the name given 
to a commission granted by the crown to 
judges and others, “ to hear and to deter- 
mine” cases of treason felony and trespass 
By virtue of this commission, judges deal 
with criminal cases in the various circuits 
The words oyer and terminer are derived from 
the French oim, to hear, and Urmzjter, to 
determine 
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Faciilco, Bon, was a Jew, a native of 
Gribi altar, and consequently a Biitish subject, 
resident at Athens In Apiil, 1847, his house 
was attacked and burnt by the mob The 
Hellenic authorities took no steps to prevent 
the outrage, and refused to indenmify Bon 
Pdcifico, who claimed heavy damages Lord 
Palmerston demanded instant compensation, 
and on the refusal of the Gieeks to satisfy 
this claim, or that raised in the case of the 
Fantome, and of Mr Pinlay [Finlay Ques- 
tion], a British fleet was oidered to enter 
the Piraeus, and seize the shipping there be- 
longing to Greek owneis The Hellenic 
government appealed to Prance and Bussia 
negotiations took place between the govern- 
ments of England and France, in the course 
of which a serious quarrel between the two 
powers was with difficulty avoided Finally 
the claims were settled by aibitration, and 
Bon Pacifieo received about one-thiitieth of 
the sum he demanded Loid Palmerston’s 
coerci\e measuies towards the Hellenic go- 
vernment formed the subject of animated de 
bates in both Houses of Parliament In the 
House of Lords a vote of censure was carried 
against the government by a majoiity of 
thiity seven In the Commons, however, a 
vote of confidence was carried by forty-six, 
after a remarkably brilhant speech from Lord 
Palmerston 

Ann Reg 1847 Ransai d s Delates McCarthy, 
Jffist (ij Ow Oait Tames 

Pa^et, William, Lord (i lo06, d 1563) 
Bom of humble parents, he attracted the 
notice of Bishop Gardiner, and rising rapidly, 
was knighted, and became one of the secre- 
taries of state in 1543, and in that capa- 
city negotiated peace with France m 1546 
He was appomted one of the council of 
regency by the will of Henry YIII , with 
the office of chief secretary, and supported 
Somerset in setting aside that arrangement, 
and assuming the office of Protector In 
1549 Sir William Paget was sent on a diplo 
matic mission to the Emperor Charles V , with 
instructions to try and persuade him to join 
England on a war with France , and, though 
unsuccessful, he was on his return raised to 
the peerage In a very statesmanlike letter, 
written from Germany, he attempted to in- 
spire the wavering councils of the Protector 
with prudence and vigour in deahngwith the 
rising in the west of England, but to little 
purpose The see of Lichfield also lost the 
greater part of its lands in order to furnish 
him with an estate On the fall of Somer- 
set, to whom he had been consistently faith 
ful, Paget was thrown into the Tower, and 
deprived of his appointments (1551), but was 
pardoned in the following year On the ac- 
cession of Mary he became one of her most 


trusted advisers, and was made Keeper of 
the Seals He was throughout in iavour 
of moderation, and had no sympathy with 
those who wished for the estabhshment 
of the Inquisition, and the execution of 
the Princess Elizabeth Lord Paget was 
one of the promoters of the marriage between 
Mary and Philip of Spain, and was disposed 
to legard the friendship of Charles V as 
highly necessary for England On the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, he resigned the seals , but 
though he did not enjoy the confidence of the 
queen, he continued irom time to time to give 
her advice Burmg the last yeais of his life, 
he ad\ocated an alhance with Plenry IV of 
Fiance m preference to the friendship of 
Spam 

State Papers dwnng the Reign of Henry VIII 
(Record Commission) Strype Memouals vol 
17 , Hayward, Life of HoLwai d VI 

Paget, Thomas, 2nd Lord {d 1589), the 
second son of Lord Paget, of Beaudesert, was 
a zealous Catholic, and a suppoiter of Mary 
Queen of Scots and the Jesuits He was 
attainted, and compelled to take refuge abroad 
on suspicion of being concerned in Throg- 
morton s plot 

Paine, Thomas {h 1737, d 1809), was 
the son of a Norfolk staymaker He lived 
first at Sandwich and then in London, prac- 
tising various trades with indifferent suc- 
cess In 1774 he emigrated to America, 
where he became editor of the Fenmylvanxa, 
Magazine^ and in 1776 published hisiamous 
pamphlet, Common Sense, which was followed 
by a peiiodical called the Cnm, written for 
the purpose of keeping up the flagging spints 
of the colonists Paine was rewarded by 
Congiess by the appointment of Secretary to 
the Committee of Foreign Affairs, and in 1781 
was sent to France in company with Colonel 
Laurens to negotiate a loan for the United 
States He visited France a second time in 
1787, and went from thence to England, 
where, in 1791, he published the Mights of 
Mm in reply to Burke’s Mefections on the 
Ft ench Revolntion The government thereupon 
resolved to prosecute him foi his attack upon 
the Constitution, and in spite of Erskine’s 
brilliant defence, he was found guilt> 
Paine had already anticipated his sentence b> 
retiring to Prance, where he was returned to 
the National Convention bj the electors of 
Pas de Calais “The foieign benefactor of 
the species ” as Carlj le calls him, voted with 
the <3-irondists, and adv ocated the banishment 
rather than the execution of the king His 
moderation procured for him expulsion as a 
foreigner from the Convention by the Jaco 
bins, and imprisonment In 1794, however, 
he was released on the intei cession of the 
American government, and resumed his seat 
The Age oj Reason, composed during his im 
pnsonment, was a defence of Beism, written 
m extremely gross taste Paine returned to 
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America m 1802, and spent tlie rest of Ms life in 
obscurity 

State Tnals xxii 357 CobbettfL^feofThomas 
JPaine Chalmers Life of Thomas Paine Paine s 
Works, edited by Mendum (Boston 1856) 

Pains and Penalties, Bills of, are 
analogous to bills of attainder, from wliicb 
they djJBEer in the fact that the punishment 
IS never capital, and does not affect the chil 
dren [Attainder , Impeachment ] 

May, Law of Pai liammt 

Pakenham, Sir Edward {d 1815), was 
a brother m-law of the Duke of Wellington, 
and one of his most trusted subordinates He 
distinguished himself greatly in the Peninsular 
War, playing an important part in the victory 
of Salamanca (1812) During the war with 
America, which began in 1812 he commanded 
the expedition sent agamst Hew Orleans 
The place was vigorously defended by G-eneral 
Jackson, and in the disastrously unsuccessful 
assault (Jan 8, 1815) Pakenham lost his life 

Pakington, Sir John {d 1727), was a 
high Tory, and member for the county of 
Worcester during the reigns of William 
III and Anne He preferred a complaint 
against Wilham Lloyd, Bishop of Worces- 
ter, and his son, for using their influence 
in the elections against him, and proved 
his case, the House censuring their con- 
duct as ‘‘unchristian.” Sir John Pakington 
was throughout his life a violent partisan, 
his speech against the union with Scotland 
was hooted down because of its ungenerous 
insinuations, and he was equally head- 
strong in his opposition to the Occasional 
Conformity Bill There does not appear to 
be the shghtest ground for the idea that he 
was the original of Sir Eoger de Coveiley 
He was the ancestor of Sir John Pakington, 
created Baron Hampton {d 1880), who held 
various posts in Loid Derby’s ministry, and 
who, m 1866, disclosed to his constituents the 
secret of the famous “ Ten Minutes’ Bill ” 

Stanhope Hist of Hng Wyon Hist of Queen 
Anne 

Palatine, Counties, are so called from 
the fact that their lords had royal rights, 
equally with the kmg in his palace (palatwm) 
The earl of a county palatme could pardon 
treasons, murders, and felomes, while all 
writs were in his name, and offences were 
said to be committed agamst his peace, and 
not against that of the king Palatme counties 
originated m the time of Wilham I , who 
practically created three — Chester, Durham, 
and Kent— whilst Shropshire had, until the 
time of Henry I , palatme rights These 
counties were selected as bemg especially 
liable to attack — Chester and Shropshire 
from the Welsh Marches, Kent from IVance, 
and Durham from Scotland The disturbed 
state of the borders rendered it an easy task 
for an earl, who was as powerful as a 
sovereign m his own territory, to extend his 


frontiers at the expense of his enemies 
Kent ceased to be a palatme earldom after 
the death of Odo of Bayeux, whilst Pem- 
brokeshire and Hexhamshire, in Horthumber- 
land, were made counties palatme Henry I 
granted royal rights over the Isle of Ely to 
the Bishop of Ely, and m the year 1351 Lan- 
caster was created a palatme earldom “ The 
palatme earldom of Chester,” says Bishop 
btubbs, “had its own courts, judges, and 
staff of officers, constable, steward, and the 
rest , it had its parhament, consistmg of the 
barons of the county, and was not until 1541 
represented m the Parliament of the kmg- 
dom ” The other counties palatme, with the 
exception of Lancaster and Chester, which 
were held by the crown, and of Durham, were 
assimilated to the rest of the country durmg the 
sixteenth century The palatme jurisdiction 
of Durham remamed with the bishop until 
1836, whilst the jurisdiction of the Palatme 
Courts at Lancaster, with the exception of the 
Chancery Court, were transferred to the High 
Court of Justice by the Judicature Act of 1873 

Fale, The That part of Ireland which 
was de facto subject to Enghsh law began to be 
called the “ Pale ” m the fifteenth century It 
was m earlier times distmguished from Celtic 
Ireland as “the English land” The Pale 
was surrounded by a belt of waste marches, 
beyond which lay the lands of the Irish 
enemy From the mvasion of Edward 
Bruce, m 1316, until the G-eraldme rebelhon 
m the sixteenth century, the extent of 
“the Enghsh land” steadily diminished 
Bruce hamed the Pale mercilessly m 1316 
and 1317 The small Enghsh freeholders 
were forced to follow the Lord-Deputy in 
his “ hostings ” Their abandoned farmsteads 
were robbed and burnt by Enghsh and Irish 
ahke They fled m great numbers across 
the seas, m spite of the most strenuous legal 
prohibitions The Statute of Kilkenny (1367) 
openly acknowledges the division of Ireland 
mto a Celtic and an Enghsh territory, and 
attempts to isolate them from each other by 
decreemg savage penalties agamst Celtic 
mtruders into the Pale, and Enghsh colonists 
adoptmg Irish customs But the law was 
soon a dead letter The statute of Edward 
IV , c 3, provides, just a century later, for 
the swearmg-in of the Irish mhabitants of 
the Pale as heges, and declares that deputies 
shall be named to accept their oaths “ for th^ 
multitude that is to be sworn ” The Pailia 
ment of Drogheda in 1494 ordered the construe 
tion of a mound and ditch around the Enghsh 
borders, “ in the county of Dublm, from the 
waters of Auhffy to the mountam in Kil- 
dare, from the waters of Auhffy to Tnm, and 
so forth, to Meath and Dnel ” These prac- 
tically continued to be the limits of the Pale 
until Henry YIII undertook the conquest of 
the whole island Dalkey, TaUaght, Kil- 
cullen, Haas, Kilcock, Sydan, Ardee, Denver, 
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and Dundalk formed the border m 1515 In 
1534 there was “ no folk subject to the king’s 
laws, but half the county Uriel, half the 
county of Meath, half the county of Dublin, 
half the county of Kildare ” In lo37 Justice 
Luttrell descr bes the Pale as a “ httle precmct, 
not much more than 20 miles m length ne m 
bredth ” Bullied by the crown, “ cessed ” 
by the Parhament, subjected by their lords 
at once to feudal dues and to tribal imposi- 
tions, plundered by corrupt judges and ex- 
tortionate deputies, blackmailed by the Irish 
in time of peace, and hamed by both sides m 
time of war, the dweller m the Pale was 
probably the most wretched of ah the 
wretched inhabitants of Ireland 

Historical and Municipal Bocumenis of Ireland 
1172—1320 (Record Senes), Bichey, Lectures 
on the History of Ireland 

Palgfrave, Sib Francis (5 1788, d 1861), 
was called to the bar (1827), and having served 
on the Kecord and Mumcipal Corporation 
Commissions, was appomted in 1838 Deputy 
Keeper of her Majesty’s Eecords Palgrave 
wrote largely on historical subjects , his chief 
work, the and JBrogress of the English 
Commomuealth Anglo-Saxon Period (1832), was 
the frmt of unweaned research and examina- 
tion mto ongmal authonties, and though 
many of the conclusions have not been ac- 
cepted by later scholars, and some mistakes in 
details have been pointed out, it is valuable 
for its learning and acuteness He wrote 
besides a History of England Anglo Saxon 
E&iiod (1831), a History of Eformandy and 
England (1861 — 57), and edited for the 
government the Calendars and Inventories of 
the Treasury of the Exchequer^ Failiamentary 
Writs, Motuli Curia Eegvs, and Eocmnents 
Illmtroitme of the History of Scotland, besides 
wntmg an Essay on the Original Authority of 
the King^s Cowncil Sir Francis was of Jewish 
parentage, and his name was Cohen, which 
he changed to Palgrave on his marriage 

PalladitLS, St , was one of the numerous 
Christian missionaries who preceded St 
Patrick m Ireland He was consecrated 
Bishop of Ireland by Pope Celestme I , and 
despatched by him in 431 to that countrj 
Little IS known about his previous history , 
he IS supposed to have been a Bnton, and 
appears to have been sent m the first instance 
by the British bishops to the Gauhsh bishops, 
and by the latter to the Pope He landed m 
Munster, but failed to gain many converts, 
and departed, having erected there three 
wooden churches On his way back to Rome 
he died, one account representing him as 
having been martyred by the Soots 

O Donovan ^Wouv Masters, Oolgan, Imes of 
St Vatnoh ^ 

PaUiser, Sir Httgh {h 1726, d 1796), 
was second in command to Admiral K^pel 
in a ludicrously abortive action with the 
iiench off Cape Ushant m 1778, m which, 


after several hours’ fighting, the rival fleets 
withdrew without any advantage having been 
gamed on either side Keppel declared that 
PaUiser was to blame for this failure, mutual 
recriminations ensued, and the former being 
a member of the Opposition, the latter a 
Lord of the Admiralty, their case was made 
a party question At length the matter was 
referred to a court martial, which, reflecting 
the unjust tone of popular opimon, trium- 
phantly acquitted Keppel, and when Palliser, 
ieelmg that this was a reflection on himself 
resigned his appointments, and demanded dn 
inquiry, he could only obtain a very quahfied 
sentence of approval 

Hunt Life of Palliser, Stanhope, Hist of 
Hng , vol vi , eh 58 

Palmer, Sir Thomas (d 1653), was joint 
commander of the English foice which invaded 
Scotland in 1548, and took Haddington On 
the blockade of the town by the French and 
Scotch he was taken prisoner while escorting 
a rehevmg force which re-victualled the 
exhausted garrison Palmer’s chief notoriety 
IS derived from his betrayal (in 1551) of the 
Protector Somerset to the Earl of Warwick, 
to whom he revealed a plot to murder 
Warwick himself, and others of the Piotector’s 
enemies, which, when supplemented by some 
false additions, led to his death Palmer was 
subsequently condemned by a special com- 
mission, and executed for his share in the 
treason of Northumberland and Lady Jane 
Grey 

Palmerston, Henry John Temrle, 
Viscount (5 1784, d 1866), was the eldest 
son of the second viscount He succeeded 
to the title, which was in the Insh peerage, 
m 1805, and was promptly chosen by the 
Tory part} in the Uni\ersitv of Edinburgh 
to contest the seat, but without success In 
1807, howe% er, he began his parliamentary 
career as the representative of Newport, and 
two years later became Secretary at War in 
the Duke of Portland’s admimstration This 
office he held under successive governments 
until 1828, and aided the Duke of Wellington 
m his great exploits as far as a rotten mihtary 
system permitted Lord Palmerston early 
attached himself to the more hberal section 
of the Tories, which was led by Canning and 
Huskisson, and he followed the latter out of 
office He now joined the Whigs, and in 
1830 accepted the Secretar ship for Foieign 
Affairs under Earl Grey, playing an honour- 
able part m the negotiations which led to the 
independence of Belgium, to the settlement of 
the Spanish and Portuguese questions, to the 
European resistance to the designs of Mehemet 
All, which brought bun mto so much odium 
m France Havmg retired from office with 
the rest of his colleagues in 1841, he re- 
turned with them, and again became Foreign 
Secretary in 1846 Palmerston’s unsympa- 
thetic attitude towards the European revolu- 
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tions of 1848, and the quarrel with Greece 
about the Don Pacifico affair, caused his 
foreign policy to be called in question, a 
vote of censure was passed upon it in 
fche House of Lords, but in the House 
of Commons an amendment, moved by 
Mr Eoebuck m favour of the government, 
was earned by a majonty ot forty six, 
Palmerston making a magnificent speech on 
the status of British subjects abroad In 
1852 he was dismissed from office by the 
Queen, acting on the advice of Lord John 
Eussell, for expressing, entirely on his own 
responsibility, the government’s approval of 
Louis Napoleon’s cou;p d^atat In spite of 
Mr Disraeh’s saymg, “ There was a Palmer 
ston,” he promptly defeated his late leader 
on the IVIihtia Bill, and havmg dechned office 
in Lord Derby’s stillborn ministry, became 
Home Secretary in Lord Aberdeen’s Coahtion 
cabmet (Dec , 1852) In that capacity he 
inaugurated the ticket-of leave system, but 
he was chiefiy employed the while in watch 
ing the Eastern question, and urgmg his 
colleagues forward to the war with Russia 
On the fall of the Aberdeen administration 
before Mr Eoebuck’s vigorous attack, it was 
felt that he was, as he said, I inivitable^ and m 
Eeb , 1865, he became Prime Mimster After 
the peace a period of languor followed until 
m 1857, the government was defeated on IMr 
Cobden’s motion condemning the measures 
taken in “ the lorcha Arrow ” affair, when 
Lord Palmerston appealed to the country, 
and came back again to power with a larger 
majority than before The Indian Mutiny 
was followed by his bill for the transferrence 
of the authority of the East Indian Company to 
the crown In Febiuary, 1 8o8, he was most un- 
expectedly defeated over the Conspiracy Bill, 
caused by Orsmi’s attempt on the life of 
Napoleon III , but the Conservative admims- 
tration that supplanted him proved short- 
hved, and m 18t)9 he came mto power agam 
as First Lord of the Treasury, and continued 
to hold that office until his death Durmg 
his administration the treaty of commerce 
with France was concluded (1860) through 
Mr Cobden s exertions He was on the side 
of the North during the American CimI 
War, in the Trent and Alabama affairs he 
displayed some want of wisdom Then came 
the Maon War, the Polish insuirectioli of 
1863, during which his distrust of the Em- 
peror of the French compelled him to dis- 
countenance the idea of intervention and 
the Schleswig-Holstein question, during 
which he uttered words that were universally 
interpreted to imply that England would 
intervene on behalf of Denmark Lord 
Palmerston’s last great speech was in reply 
to Mr Disraeh’s attack on the conduct of the 
government, and it saved him by a majority 
of eighteen His death was rather sudden 
He was buned in Westminster Abbey, Oct 
27, I860 Lord Palmerston was essentially 


a European rather than an Enghsh states- 
man , he has been charged with understand- 
mg little, and carmg still less, about the 
great movements of the time at home On 
the Continent he made it his first busmess to 
uphold the interests of his country , and that 
fact, combined with his gemal good-humour, 
was perhaps the cause of the great popularity 
which he enjoyed to the end of his career 

The best life of Loid Palmerston is that or 
Lord Balling the last volume of which is 
edited by the Hon Evelyn Ashley, M P 

Pandtllf, Cardinal {d 1226), one of In- 
nocent III ’s mmisters, was sent to England m 
1213 to make terms with King John For a 
httle while the kmgheld out, butfindmghim 
self deserted by everj one, he consented to Pan- 
dulf’s terms, and resigned his kingdom to the 
Pope, receivmg it back as a fief of the holy 
see Shortly after this Pandulf left England 
and did not return till 1218, when he was ap- 
pointed legate m the place of Gualo He 
held this office for three years, durmg whiuh 
time he brought a considerable odium on hims 
self by his aUiance with Peter des Eoche- 
agamst the Enghsh members of the Coimcil 
Still we find him lendmg valuable assistance 
to the cause of order by repressing the tur- 
bulence of the barons In 1218 he was ap- 
pomted Bishop of Norwich Stephen Lang- 
ton strongly opposed PanduH s pretensions, 
and m 1221 procured the recall of his com- 
mission as legate, together with a promise 
from the Pope that during his (Langton s) 
htetime no legate should be appomted Pan- 
dulf retired to bis diocese of Norwich, where 
he died 

Papacy, Eelations with The conver- 
sion of the south of England by the Eoman 
monk Augustine, who was sent by Pope 
Gregory I , estal)lished a close connection 
between the Church m England and the 
Papacy Gregory I drew up a scheme for the 
ecclesiastical orgamsation of England accord- 
ing to the Imes of the provincial organisation 
of the Eoman Empire There were to be two 
ecclesiastical provmces — one in the south, and 
one m the north —and each of the metro 
politans was to have twelve suffiragan bishops 
under him This scheme was never entirely 
realised The north of England was con- 
verted by Celtic missionaries , but the superior 
organisation of the Eoman Church made it 
more attractive to many mmds The North- 
umbrian Wilfrid visited Eome, and returned 
a staunch adherent to the Eoman system 
The struggle between the Eoman and Celtic 
Churches disturbed Northumbria, till the 
Synod of Whitby (664), chiefly owing to 
Wilfrid’s influence, decided!" m favour of 
Eome This decision brought England 
withm the circle of Western civilisation, and 
made possible her political umon Soon 
afterwards the death of an Archbishop of 
Canterbury at the papal court gave Pope 
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VitaJian an opportunity of nommatmg Tlieo 
dore of Tarsus as lus successor It is a 
stnfcing instance of tte cosmopolitan influence 
of the Boman system that an Eastern 
monk should rule the English Church Arch- 
bishop Theodore had a rare gift for oiganisa- 
tion He established the framework of the 
ecclesiastical system pretty much as it re 
mams at present He made the Church m 
England strong in rehgion and learning 
England became a centie of missionary 
activity In the eighth century English mis- 
sionaries spread Christianity along the Bhine, 
and paid back England’s debt of gratitude 
to the papacy by brmgmg the Frankish 
Church into closer connection with the 
holy see In 787 a sign of England s 
relationship to Borne was given by Ofla, King 
of Mercia, who, to obtam the Pope’s consent 
to the establishment of a Mercian arch- 
bishopric at Lichfield, granted a tribute to 
the Pope This payment of a penny from every 
hearth passed on under the name of Peter’s 
pence, and m later days the traditional sum 
of £201 9s was paid for the whole kingdom 
Though the papacy was regarded with 
great respect^ its mterference was rarely in- 
vited in the affairs of the Enghsh Chuich 
In the tenth century Dunstan made the in- 
tercourse with Borne closer, and the arch- 
bishops from that time went to Borne for 
their palls 

On the whole, it may be said that in 
Anglo-Saxon times the Church m Eng- 
land was decidedly national, and worked 
harmomously with the State Few mat- 
ters were referred to the Pope’s decision 
Even Dunstan rejected a papal sentence, and 
legates were rardy seen m England But 
the events preceding the Norman Conquest 
tended to brmg the papacy mto closer rela 
tions with Enghsh pohtics Under Edwaid 
the Confessor, a Norman favourite, Bobert of 
Jumieges, was made Archbishop of Canter- 
bury On Godwin’s return from exile, 
Archbishop Bobert fled amongst the other 
Normans His place was filled up by the 
election of Stigand, which Pope Leo IX 
refused to recognise, as bemg uncanonical 
Pope Alexander II favoured the expedition 
of Duke Wilham of Normandj , and sent him 
a consecrated banner The papal approbation 
lent the Norman Conquest somewhat the 
appearance of a crusade, and three papal 
legates were sent afterwards to reform the 
Enghsh Church Many bishops were de- 
posed, and Norman successors were gi\en to 
their sees But ^either Wilham I nor 
Archbishop Lanfranc were men who were 
willing to surrender any of the rights of their 
position The great Pope Gregory VII sent 
to demand arrears of Peter’s pence, which he 
considered as a feudal due, and claimed also 
the performance of homage Wilham I 
answered that he would pay the arrears , as 
to the homage, he had never promised it, his 


predecessors had never performed it, and he 
knew not on what grounds it was claimed 
Moreover, WiUiam I reduced to shape the 
claims of the crown in ecclesiastical matters 
He eet forth three pomts (1) That no Pope 
should be acknowledged m his realm save after 
his consent The reason for this was the fre- 
quency of disputed elections to the papac> , 
and conflicting claims between rivals (2) 
No decision of national or provincial synods 
were to be binding without his consent (3) No 
vassal of the crown was to be excommunicated 
till he had been informed of the offence 
The strong position assumed by Wilham I 
was used by WiUiam II as a means of tyranny 
and extortion Ecclesiastical fiefs were treated 
hke lay fiefs , bishoprics were kept vacant, 
and their revenues were seized by the crown 
The reign of Wilham II shows the need which 
there was for a power hke that claimed by 
Gregory VII to protect the Church from 
f eu&L exactions A schism, however, weakened 
the papacy Archbishop Anselm was at- 
tacked by William 11 because he wished to 
receive the pah from Urban II, whom 
the kmg had not yet acknowledged as Pope 
Finally the pah was sent to England, and 
was taken by Ansehn fiom the high altar at 
Canterbury But Anselm could not stand 
against the persecution of William II , and 
fled to the Continent, where the papacy was 
stih powerless to help him On Henry I ’s 
accession he returned , but he had learned in 
his exile the most advanced principles of the 
Hildebrandme policj, and on his return he 
raised an objection to the investiture of 
spiritual persons by a layman This was 
practicahy to assert the entire freedom of the 
Church from the State Henry I would not 
yield, and Anselm again went into exile 
But the king needed the archbishop’s help, 
and m 1107 Pope Paschal II agreed to a 
compromise, which ten years afterwards 
was extended universallj. The crown was 
to receive homage for the temporalities 
attached to an ecclesiastical office, while the 
spiritual emblems, the nng and ei osier, were 
to be conferred bj- spiritual persons Soon 
after this, Henry I used the mediation of 
Pope Cakxtus II to compose his differences 
with the French king Another subject of 
dispute arose about the presence of papal 
legates in England The Pope, as universal 
visitor of the Church, sent legat% a latere for 
special purposes The Enghsh clergy main 
tamed that the Archbishop of Canterbury was 
permanent representative of the Pope {legaius 
natus) m England, and could not be super- 
seded Henry I did not fight this question 
In 1125 a papal legate, John of Orema, pre- 
sided at an important council m London , but 
the protest against legates was not in vain 
Henry II procured from the one Enghsh 
Pope, Hadnan IV , a bull conferring on him 
the sovereignty of Ireland, which wa«j granted 
on the ground that by the donation of Con- 
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stantine all islands weie vested m the Boman 
see But he made no use of this grant till 
the murder of Archbishop Thomas Becket 
made it desiiuble for him to show some zeal 
in the Pope’s service During the quarrel 
between Henry II and Becket, the papacy 
was not strong enough to interfere with eftect 
Even aftei Becket s murder Alexander III 
received Henry II ’s excuses, and did not 30 in 
his enemies Hemy II ’s invasion of Ireland 
was followed by the Synod of Cashel, in 
which the Irish Church was reformed in 
accordance with the Pope’s wishes 
The reign of John marks the farthest 
advance of the papal power inEnghsh affairs 
Under Innocent III the papacj reached its 
highest point, and John’s brutal ehai’acter 
was no match for the Pope A disputed 
election to the see of Canteibury led to an 
appeal to Borne Theie was enough mfoi- 
mality to justify Innocent III m settmg 
aside both the claimants , but he went fuither, 
caused a new election to be held in Borne, 
and nominated Stephen Langton to the suf- 
frages of the monks John refused to admit 
Langton, and Iimocent III laid his Ibngdom 
under an interdict John confiscated the 
goods of the eleigy Pope Innocent III 
proceeded to excommumcate, and finally 
to depose, the kmg John’s tjuanny had 
alienated his subjects, and the French Tnng 
was ready to execute the papal sentence In 
despair John made abject submission, granted 
his kingdom to the Pope, and received it 
back as a fief, by the annual rent of 1,000 
marks As John debased himself the spirit 
of the English barons rose Aided by Arch- 
bishop Langton thej- demanded a charter of 
liberties Innocent III , to his disgiace, took 
the side of his vassal, and the Great Chaiter 
vas a Mctoij won by a united people against 
the king and the Pope ahke Innocent III 
annulled the charter, but died as the struggle 
was about to commence John’s death quicily 
followed, and the minority of Henry III 
gave time foi reflection The young king 
was crowned by the legate Gu^o, and for 
a time there was an attempt on the pait of 
the papacy to set up a legatine government m 
England Archbishop Langton, by earnest 
remonstrances, proem ed the withdrawal of 
legates, and the confirmation by the Pope of the 
legatine power of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury For two centuries there was no further 
attempt to inter fere b j legates in Englishaffairs 
The papacj was soon involved m a des- 
perate stiuggle against the imperial house 
of Hohenstaufen, for which it needed large 
supphes England was exposed to in- 
creasing exactions, and the feeble character 
of Henry III made him a willing tool in 
the hands of the resolute Popes Gregory IX 
and Innocent IV The Pope taxed the Eng- 
lish clergy to the extent of a twentieth or a 
tenth of their annual incomes They pro- 
tested at the Council of L>ons (1245), but 


their remonstiances were not supported by 
the kmg Moieover, the Pope used recklessly 
his preiogative of piovisions, or nommations 
to vacant benefices, suspending the rights of 
the patrons It was said that the incomes 
thus drawn from England by foreign and 
non-resident ecclesiastics amounted to o0,000 
marks An association was formed, headed 
by a kmght. Sir Bobert Twinge, which took 
the law into its own hands, harried the papal 
collectors, and droie them from the kingdom 
Innocent lY offered Hemy III the kmgdom 
of the Tw 0 Sicilies for his second son 
Edmund, and Hem’y III did his best to 
mduce England to pay the expenses of the 
war necessaiy to gam possession of this dis- 
puted heritage The laity refused to pay 
but the clei gy suff ei ed f i om e\ ei y device which 
the papal mgenmty could frame Hence 
clerical discontent was a stiong element in 
the Baions’ Wai, and the nation generally 
looked upon the Pope as a foreign intruder 
The great King Edward I had to face a 
resolute Pope in Bomface YIII , who aimed 
at making the papacy the centre of the mter- 
national relations of Europe By the bull 
Cleitets iaicoSf Boniface YIII forbade the 
taxing of the cleigy except by his consent 
The Convocation in 1297 pleaded the Pope s 
prohibition against a heavy demand for 
money made by the kmg Edward I 
rephed by outlawing those who refused to 
pay, and the clergy were driven to make 
composition with the royal officers Soon 
afterwards, howev er, Edward I was glad to 
employ Boniface YIII as arbitrator in an 
untimely difference between himself and the 
French king Bomface YIII , wishing to 
extend his influence, encouraged the Scots 
to appeal to him as judge between them 
and Edward I Edward, to avoid a personal 
quarrel with the Pope, laid his letter before 
Parhament at Lmcolh m 1301 The baions 
rephed that the Kmgs of England had never 
pleaded, nor been bound to plead, concerning 
their temporal rights before any judge, eccle- 
siastical or secular, their subjects would not 
permit them to do so Boniface YIII was 
engaged in a contest with the French king, 
which ended m his defeat, and led to the 
establishment of the papacy at Avignon The 
feeble Edward II was ready to use Pope 
John XXII as the means of procuring a 
truce with Scotland , but the foi’tunes of war 
had changed after Bannockburn, and it was 
now the turn of the Scots to refuse the papal 
mediation 

The French war under Edward III in- 
creased the English resistance to papal 
exactions, which under the Avignonese Popes 
grew heavier and heavier The Popes at 
Avignon were on the French side, and Eng- 
land would not see her money earned to her 
foes In 1343 the agents of two cardinals 
who held preferment in England were driven 
from the land In 1351 was passed the 



statute of Provisors, wiLidi enacted that if 
the Pope appointed to a benefice, the pre- 
sentation for that time was to fall to the 
long, and the papal nominees were liable to 
imprisonment till they had renounced their 
claims To avoid the confiict of junsdiction 
between the royal courts and the papal 
courts, the Statute of Piaemunire in 13o3 
forbade the withdrawal of suits from the 
king’s court to any foreign court In 1366 
Pope Urban V demanded arrears for the 
last thirty-three years of the tribute of 1,000 
marks wmch John had agreed to pay to the 
papacy The prelates were foremost in givmg 
their opinion that John had no powertobmd the 
nation to another power without its consent 
Lords and Commons together resolved that 
they would resist to the utmost the Pope’s 
clam Urban V withdrew in silence, and 
the papal suzerainty over England was never 
again revived 

The spirit of resistance to the papacy was 
expressed in the teaching of Wyclif, who 
began his career as an ardent supporter of 
the English Church against the Pope When 
he passed into the region of doctrme. Pope 
Gregory XI issued bulls ordering his trial , 
but Wjchf was not personally condemned 
The great schism in the papacy led to an 
increase m papal expenditure and papal 
exactions, especially under Boniface IX But 
the spint of England and the Statutes of 
Provisors and Praemunire were strong enough 
to ofier determined resistance In 1391 Boni- 
face IX annulled the statutes by a bull, and 
proceeded to issue piovisions which the Eng 
hsh courts refused to recognise Parliament 
at the same time asserted that they would 
not recognise the Pope’s power of excommuni- 
catren if it were directed against any who 
were simply upholding the rights of the 
crown At the same time a more stringent 
statute against provisors was passed The 
schism in the papacy greatly diminished the 
papal power, and led to many efforts to heal 
it ultimately , in the Council of Constance 
the rival popes were deposed or resigned, and 
in the vacancy of the papal of&ce there was 
an opportunity for reforming abuses in the 
ecclesiastical system The Emperor Sigis 
mund was desirous of reform, and at first 
Henry Y of England promised his aid But 
the difficullues of harmonious working m the 
council were so great that Henry Y deserted 
Sigismund, and jomed those who thought 
that a new election to the papacy was a 
necessary prelude to reform Henry Beaufort, 
Bishop of Wincheiter, the kmg’s uncle, was 
called to Constance, to mediate between con 
tending parties By his good offices arrange- 
ments were made for the election which ended 
in the choice of Hartin Y (1418) Martin Y 
showed his gratitude by raising Henry Beau- 
fort to the mgnity of cWinal ft shows the 
weakness of the government under Henry 
YI , that Beaufort was allowed to hold this 


dignity together with his hishopnc Up to 
this time English bishops had been compelled 
to resign their sees on accepting the car- 
dinalate Moreover, Beaufort was nominated 
papal legate against the Hussites He raised 
troops in England, and led an expedition 
Archbishop Chicheley was weak and timid 
Martin Y ordered him to procure the repeal 
of the Statute of Piaemunire, and when he 
pleaded his inability, suspended him from his 
office as legate In 1428 Chicheley was 
dnven to beg the Commons to repeal the 
Statute of Praemunire , but weak as was the 
government, the Commons refused Martin 
Y humiliated the English episcopate, but 
gained nothing for himself 
The next relations of the papacy with Eng- 
land are purely political, aiising from the 
Pope’s position in the politics of Italy In 
1489 Heniy YII of England joined the 
League which was formed by Pope Alexander 
YI , against the French, in consequence of 
Charles YIII ’s invasion of Italy Similaily 
m lol2, Henry YIII joined the Holy League 
which Julius II formed against Fiance 
Juhus II piomised to transfer to him the 
title of ‘‘most Christian King,” which had 
hitherto belonged to the Fiench monarch 
The transfer was not made, hnt a few years 
later Heniy YIII was satisfied with the title 
of “ Defender of the Faith,” granted to him 
by Leo X in return for a tieatise against 
Martin Luther Henry YIII ’s great minis- 
ter, Wolsey, became a caidmal, aspired to 
the papacy, and entertained pi ejects for a 
reform of the Church But Henrj YIII’s 
desire for a divorce from his wife, Oathenue 
of Aragon, led to a collision with the papacy 
Henry demanded that the Pope should an- 
nul, or declaie to he invalid fiom the first, 
the dispensation by virtue of which he had 
married his brothei’s widow Clement YII 
temporised, and even endeavoured to procure 
Catherme’s consent He committed the cause 
to Wolsey and Campeggio as legates, and 
then revoked it to his own court Henry 
YIII had gone too far to recede Wolsey 
was declared liable to the penalties of Prse 
munire for having exercised the authority 
of legate The clergy were by a legal quibble 
involved in the same penalty, and only es- 
caped by adinittmg the royal supremacy 
Henry YIII hoped to intimidate the Pope , 
hut Clement YII dared not give way In 
1533 the royal supremacy was established by 
Act of Parliament, and all direct relations 
with the Court of Pome were suspended In 
1537 Pole was made legate north of the Alps, 
with a view to influence English affairs , but 
Henry YIII proclaimed him a traitor, and 
Pole was obliged to return from Flanders 
Under IMarj , in 1554, Pole was received as 
papal legate m England, and all Acts of Par- 
liament against the Pope’s jurisdiction weie 
repealed ^Pope Paul lY was injudicious 
enough to urge upon Mary and Pole the 
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impossible work of restoring tbe possessions 
of the Church On Mary s death he showed 
such an implacable spirit towards Elizabeth 
that she felt that -Anne Boleyn’s daughter 
could not be reconciled to the Eoman Church 
In l5o9 the royal supremacy was restored, 
and there was nevei again a question of its 
abolition England drifted further and 
further from the papacy, and in 1571 Pius V 
excommunicated Elizabeth 

The mairiage of Chailes I to Henrietta 
Maiia renewed to some degree diplomatic 
intercourse with the Pope Papal messengeis 
weie sent to England, and the queen had 
a representative at Rome Charles I 
wished to confirm his claims to the alle- 
giance of his Catholic subjects, and his pio- 
ceedings were viewed b> the Puritans with 
rowing displeasure The talk of umon 
etween the Church of England and the Church 
of Rome was one cause of popular discontent 
Under Charles II and James II these 
relations were again renewed, with the result 
of accentuating more clearly the Protestantism 
of England by the Act of 1701, which seemed 
the Protestant Succession Prom this period 
relations with the papacy became regrdated 
by the oi dinar j exigencies of diplomacy 
During the Napoleonic war, England took 
the part of Pius VII , and restored to him 
the Papal States, of which he had been vio- 
lently dispossessed The last act of hostihty 
towards the papacy was the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act of 185], which regarded as papal 
aggression the appomtment of Roman Catholic 
bishops with territorial designations 

Collier ^Ecclesiastical Histoi y Stubbs, 
Const Hist Lingard Eist of Eng Dixon, 
Hist of the English Chinch Perry Hist of 
the Chinch of England Milman, Latin Chris 

I tianity Creighton History of the Papacy during 
the Pei lod of the Reformation j-jyj] q j 

Papmeau, M , was a leader of the French 
Canadian party of Lower Canada, and one of 
the chief movers of the petitions to the home 
government, setting forth the grievances of 
the National party He was a man of great 
ability, and having been elected a member 
for the city of Montreal in 1820, became m 
a very short time Speaker of the assembly 
On the outbreak of the riots in 1836, the 
government attempted to arrest Papineau for 
his democratic utterances, but failed, though 
the> succeeded in compelling him to leave the 
country 

Pans, Matthew {d circa 1259), was a 
Benedictine monk of the abbey of St Albans 
He was sent to Norway as visitor of the 
Benedictine order by the Pope in 1248, and 
probably employed in other important diplo- 
matic and ecclesiastical missions He was a 
man of great accomplishments, and was a 
mathematician, poet, and theologian He is 
specially notable as an historian He wrote 
a woik called Chronica Majora, which is 
a continuation of the History of Roger of 


Wendover from the year 1235 He also 
wrote Sistoria Minors which extends from 
1067 to 1253, and the Lives of the Abbots of 
8t Albans He is supposed also to have 
written the abridgment of the Sistoria 
Majoi called Flores Histonatutn, and attri- 
buted to Matthew of Westmmster Matthew 
Pans IS the greatest of our mediaeval chroni- 
clers, and almost the only one deserving 
the name of histoiian He seems to have 
heen on mtimate terms vMth Henrv III and 
the chief men of his da> , and to have made 
good use of his opportunities His works, 
S*om their fulness, their evident signs of ac- 
curate information, and their plam-spoken 
candour, are by far the most important 
authonties for the first half of the thirteenth 
century , while in point of style, and m the 
acuteness of their observations and reflections, 
the> are ver> greatly supenor to most of the 
mediseval annals 

An edition of the His£ Minor is published in 
the Bolls Senes The Chronica Majora were 
first printed in 1571 There is a translation in 
Bohn s Antiquarian Libiai y 

Paris, The Declabation oe, 18o 6 At the 
CongTess of Pans, 18o6, four impoitant points 
of mternational law were agreed to by the 
representatives of the powers — (1) Pnvateer- 
ing IS and lemams abolished (2) The 
neutral flag coveis even enemies’ goods, with 
the exception of contraband of v\ar (3) 
Neutral goods, with the exception contra- 
band of war, are not liable to capture under 
an enemy’s flag (4) Blockades in order to 
be binding must be effective that is to say, 
mamtained by a force really sufficient to 
prevent access to the enemy’s coast The 
concurrence of the government of the United 
States of America was sought for these resolu 
tions It was refused to the first, hut given 
to the rest This refusal was due to the 
objections raised by the European powers to 
the American proposition that for flie future 
all pnvate property should be exempted from 
capture by ships of war Spam and Mexico 
also declmed to accede to the four articles 

, The Treaty or (Feb ,1763), brought 

to an end tbe Seven Years’ War between 
iWnee and England Separate negotiations 
had been opened m March, 1761, but had 
been broken off by Pitt on learning of 
the Family Compact between France and 
Spam Upon this discover j , Pitt resolved on 
war with Spain, and laid energetic plans for 
carrying on that war before the Council 
Temple alone supported him, and findmg 
tlmt he could not lead, he resigned in October 
In November tbe treaty was concluded by 
the Duke of Bedford, English ambassador at 
Pans As to Spam, each nation was to 
observ^e the same limits as before the war 
began, Spam conceding all the pomts on 
which she had based her declaration of war 
Between France and England both nations 
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agieed to take no furtiier ^part in the war in 
Orermany , and the French were to restore all 
territories held by them in Hesse and 
Hanover Minorca was to be given by them 
in exchange for Belleisle America passed 
wholly to England, but the French were 
to retain their rights of fishing off Newfound- 
land In the West Indies, England retained 
Tobago, Dominica, St Vincent, and Grenada , 
but restored Guadaloupe, Martimque and St 
Lucia In Africa France gave up Senegal, 
but recovered Goree In India, she agreed 
to have no military establishment, and on 
this condition the French were allowed to 
lesume the factories which they had held 
before the war Before the peace was finally 
concluded, news came of the capture ot 
Havannah , and the Enghsh cabinet msisted 
on some equi -valent bemg given, if England 
was to cede this, her most recent conquest 
Florida was accordingly given up by France 
Stanhope Bid: of Bng Thackeray, lAfe of 
Chatham Koch and Schoell, Ti aiUs de Fa%x 

, The Treaty op (May, 1814), was 

concluded by the alhes soon after €hc ab- 
dication of Napoleon, and his despatch to 
Elba Its terms were very moderate, when 
considered by the side of the terrible havoc 
inflicted on the Continent during nearly 
twenty years by the French armies The 
frontier of 1790 was to be generally restored, 
but on the north, and towards the Ehine, it 
w^s to be advanced, so as to include several 
strong fortresses, while towards the Alps a 
considerable paii of Savoy was mcluded 
within the French bo^er England and 
Austria refused to make France pay any 
contribution towards the expenses incurred 
by the war The only real advantage gamed 
by England was the surrender of the Isle of 
France, in order to secure the route to 
India, while it retained Malta for the same 
object 

The Treaty op (Nov 20, 1815), 

was concluded on the close of Napoleon’s final 
campaign m Flanders It rigorously in 
sisted on confining France to its old boun- 
dary of 1790, and deprived it of the additions, 
which the -treaty of the previous year had 
allowed to it A large contribution towards 
the war expenses was levied upon it, to the 
amount of 700,000,000 francs, which was all 
to be paid in five years As a security for 
the payment of this large indemnity, and for 
the future tranqmllity of the country, it was 
stipulated that the northern fortresses shduld ' 
be held for five years by^ the tioops of the 
allies ^ 

Alison, Jurist 0^^ Jimdondeiry fifone- 

s^ondence Stapleton^ of Canning 

, The Treaty op (Feb ,1856), came 

at the close of the Crimean 'Wr In the 
beginning of the yeaf p56 thg^enmoten- 
tianes of the great powefsasse^bH^ atTaris 
Four articles were brought forward as the 


basis of a peace They were eventually 
accepted in a shghtly amended form by 
the Czar The first redressed the Mol- 
davian frontier, so as to render it more easily 
defensible agamst Eussian mvasion The 
second took from Eussia all control over the 
mouths of the Danube, appointing first a 
commission of tbe great po-vters to arrange 
preliminaries, and secondly a permanent 
commission horn Austria, lurkey, Ba-varia, 
Wuitemburg, and the three Danubian pio 
-Vinces to draw up rules, establish a police, 
and supermtend navigation The third pro- 
posed that no fleet, and no na\al station of 
any country, should be permitted in the 
Black Sea, but that Eussia and Turkey should 
be empowered to make a convention to keep 
up a small light armed force for police and 
coast service, on the other hand merchant 
ships of aE classes were to be allowed foeely 
I to enter it 

Hertslet Map of Bui ope ly Treaty 

, The Treaty or (March 3, 1867), was 

concluded between England on the one band 
and Persia on the other By it Peisia re- 
nounced all claim or dommion over Herat 
and Afghanistan, and engaged to refer any 
future differences she might have with tbe 
Afghan States to tbe friendly offices of the 
British government The slave trade in the 
Persian Gulf was also by this treaty abolished 

Parish IS derived from the Greek rrapoiKia, 
and means primarily ^the district assigned to 
a particular church In early times the 
bishopiics were small and the spiritual 
care of each town or district was in the 
hands of the bishopj but with tbe spread 
of Christianity and the development of the 
importance of the episcopate, it became 
usual to assign special districts within the 
diocese to the cg^e of a smgle presbyter under 
the bishop’s supervision By the ninth or 
tenth century at latest this parochial system 
became uniter^al, J)ut it bad been |:raaually 
growmg up long before that time In England 
the original missionaries were monks, who 
were organised togethe®^ by their dependence 
on tbe bishop, but it soofi became an evidence 
of piety for the lord of a district to build and 
endow a church on it, in return for which he 
seems to have acquired the nght of nomi- 
natipg the mmister, who gradually obtained 
tbe disposal of the tiike, which origi- 
nallyi- had been administered by tbe bishop 
Archbishop Theodore of Tarsus gave the 
first impulse towards the de\elopment of 
the parochial system in England, and, 
IBede urged strongly on Archbishop Egbeit 
tha importance of the work intimately 
the wnole of England, with insignificant 
exceptions, was divided into parishes, 
which WeJfe usually, though not necessarily, 
contegcl^nfius with the township or manor, 
though ;|n ^any cases the township was too 
small to require a priest and church of its own, 
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so that some parishes contam several town- 
ships, and sometimes the boundaries of 
parishes and townships even overlap Still, 
as a whole, the parish became httle more 
the township in its ecclesiastical aspect, and 
as the old English local system became ob- 
solete, the parish encroached so to say, upon 
the township In modem times the parish 
suggests civil quite as much as ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction The parish has become for many 
purposes the umt of local government, of high- 
way management, of ratmg, of poor rehef, as 
much as the district under the jurisdiction 
of the rector or vicar The parish vestry, 
originally an ecqlesiastical assembly of all the 
inhabitants, has become a civil court that has 
acquired some of the slender functions of the 
townshipmoot The churchwardens and over- 
seers, its oflS.cers, have become in a sense civd 
as well as ecclesiastical officers One of the 
churchwardens is elected by the ratepayers 
in the Easter vestry meeting 

Besides civil parishes, as old parishes are 
called, the Church Building Act of 1818 per- 
mitted the estabhshment of new ecclesiastical 
parishes or districts, which, independent in 
ecclesiastical matters, remamed for civil pur- 
poses part of the mother parish 

Hatcli Orgamsation the JEa'ily Christian 
Chui ch&s Stubbs Const Blackstone 

Commentaries Bum Law Cobden 

Club Essays on Local Goveii%meni of England 

[T F T] 

Parisi, The, wersshn ancient Celtic tribe 
occupying the south-eastern portion of the 
present county of York 

Parker, Matthew (5 1504, d it 75), 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was bom at Nor- 
wich and educated at Cambridge, where he 
attained great celebrity as a scholar and a 
theologian He became farqous as a preacher, 
and was appomted Chaplain to IJeniy "VIXI , 
and m loo2 Dean of Lincoln, but having 
distinguished himself by his zealous advocacy 
of the Retoimation, narrowly escaped martyr 
dom durmg the Marian persecution iHis 
sound judgment cax^d him to be singled out 
by Elizabeth on her accession for thq primacy, 
which he accepted much against his will, 
being consecrated at Lambeth by Barlow, 
Bishop of Chichester, Hodgkins, suffragan 
Bishop* of Bedford , IVIiles Ooverdale, late 
Bishop of Exeter, and John Scory, Bishop 
of Hereford (Dec 17, 1559) From this time 
the history of Archbishop Parker is that of 
the Church of England On several occa- 
sions the archbishop found himself^ brought 
into colhsion with Elizabeth, especially op 
the subject of the marnage of the dejrgy, 
which he favoured He took an important 
part in the translation of the Bishop’s Bible 
(1563 — 68), and in his revis^ ^ of the 
Thirty nine Articles showed mu^g^d sense 
Parker was the author of the faampps j£dve} - 
tisements of Qtmn Elizabeth, whfch formed a 

HIST/--26 


book of discipim© for the clei gy, and the 
enforcement of which has earned for their 
author the obloquj^ of the Puntanical party 
and the reproach of havmg been a persecutor 
In 1575 the archbishop ffied, ha\ing durmg 
the whole tenure of ins office followed the 
consistent pokey of mamtaimng ecclesiastical 
affairs as they had been left by Edward VI 
In theology he was Calvimstic, but in matters 
of ecclesiastical government he was altogether 
opposed both to the Cathohes and the 
Puntans, and anxious, with due prudence and 
circumspection, to obtain uniformity in the 
Enghsh Church Parker was a student of 
Engksh antiquities and early history He 
wrote a work, Be Antiquvtate Britanmce 
EceUeiae (1572), and edited Matthew Pans in 
1571 

Strype Memorials Hook, Lives of the A'i ch* 
bishops Parkers Woihs have been published 
by the Parker Society, established 1840 

Parker, Samuel {5 1640, d 1688), Bishop 
of Oxfoid, was the son of one of the Barons of 
the Exchequer At the Restoration he forsook 
the Puritan party, to which he had belonged, 
and made himself conspicuous by his bitter 
attics on them He was consecrated Bishop 
of Oxford in 1685, and next yeaS^ was forcibly 
intruded mto the office of President of Mag 
dalen College He died shortly after this, 
leaving the reputation of a volumimous and 
acute writer, and a dishonest man He left 
an histoncal work, Be Rehm sui Temporis, 
puhhshed in 1726 

Parker, Sir Htde (5 1739, d 1807), 
entered the navy at an earlj- age, and was 
made a post-captam m 1763 He distm- 
guished himself during the American War, 
and captured Savannah m 1778 He took 
part in the relief of Gibraltar m 1782, and 
the operations before Toulon in 1799 In 
1801 he was appointed to the chief command 
of the expedition to Copenhagen, with 
Nelson as his second The actual command 
of the fleet which was m action at tffe battle 
of Copenhagen was taken hj- the latter 

Parklmrst, John (5 1511, d 1574), 
Bishop of Norwich, the tutor of Bishop Jewel, 
was one of the most earnest of the Reformers 
of Edward VI ’s reign, and was in conse- 
quence obliged to take refuge at Zurich 
durmg the Maiian persecution On the 
accession of Elizabeth he returned to England 
and became Bishop of Norwich Bishop 
Parkhurst was a supporter of the Noncon- 
formists, and a vehement opposer of persecu- 
tion 

■Wood, Lives Wordsworth. Eocles Biog 

Pajrkyiis, Sm William (d 1696), was a 
law>er and a JaeWte con^irator, chiefly 
notorious from his share in the Assassination 
Plot He had been one of the most violent 
opponents of the Exclusion Bill, and had 
supported 'James II to the last After the 
Revolution, however, he swore allegiance to 
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WiUiam He did jiot Tory active share 
in the Assassination Plot (IW), owmg to the 
infirmities of age His chief duty was to 
provide arms for the conspirators Large 
quantities were seized at his house on the 
detection of the plot He was tried and con 
demned to death (March 24) A committee 
of the Commons went to interrogate him at 
Newgate, but he refused to betray his accom 
plices He died, ‘‘not only without a word 
indicating remorse, but with something which 
resembled exultation ” 

Parliame]].t The fundamental notion 
that has alwaj s upheld the office and action 
of Parhament in the constitution, and has been 
professedlj- the guidmg principle of all deal- 
ings with it on the part of the ciown, is that 
it IS the realm of England in little, embracmg 

its conception all the separate paits, which 
united make the conception of the great 
English nation Every capacity, every poh- 
tic^ virtue inherent ip the whole nation, is 
inherent in it 3?he histofy pf the institution, 
taken apart from its origin^ begms with Nov 
27, 129o On that day the first assembly, 
whose pailiamentar^ charaQtei* is uncontio^ 
verted, met at Westminster, hutl:he vi^oid 
Pm hmneni — ^which translates ealloquiumime^ 
a talking^ and came to us fiom Italy — had been 
ahead} m frequent use, it was given, for 
instance, to the pecuharly ciwtituted meet- 
ings that the Provision^ of Osiord determined 
should he held three times a year Its earhest 
^..^coxded application to a national assembly is 
' fdund under the year 1246, and even after 1295 
more coupfils were now and then called by 
tho name Parliament, m the woids of Bishop 
Stuhbs,. la ^he* concentration of all the consti- 
tuent&nf the sSoxemoots m a central assemhlj 
contained in their ultimate fomt; the 
groat folk, clerical aSd lay, the freeholders, 
and reparesentativGS of the townships and 
i^e^&it^pa^hties of the seveial shires Parha 
contains practically the same component 
of the nation, and the kmship of the 
hnpjhler with the giander mstitution i& seen 
^"’^he empfo?yment for centuries of the sheriffs 
qount courts in Parhamentary elections 
^nnugh the shenffi# the whole electoral 


^^t^ftffiinery was set m motion at the county 
«6ur® the elections of kmghts of the shire 
plajshBaade, and to them those q| and 

^u%esses were reported The oiuMy court, 
too, had long been ihe chief de^ositOify of the 
principle of representation! when the need} 
arose its ment fpr the great reA 

sentative body cc«i|ir%ph^ 
the histone I^ihiasDag^ fe. something more 
than the expt^i^ all the county 

courts in the assembly that 

is an image of the-pfep^^q;K)t as uudivided 
whole, hut as split up into sCpar^ interests 
It IS “ net onl} a concfente^n^gaachinerj , 
hut an assembly of , the 

baronage, and the commcmJ^lxad^ all to he in 


it, united yet distinct, to make it a full Pai- 
Iiamenfi Now the higher clergy and the 
baronage had always been in the national 
council, the lower cleigy and the commons 
had only to he added, and the work would be 
done The process of addmg those took some 
time, and but for the stiong motive that kept 
I dnvmg on the king to its accomplishment, 
j might-^have taken much longei Personal 
properly or “movables” had become subject 
to taxation , the methods of getting the neces- 
saiy consents, expressed or constructive, which 
the pre-Parliamentar> regime obliged the 
► kmg to resort to, were complicated and 
tedious, and Jhe need of a enhple and swifter 
method was strOngly felt Accoidingly we 
find several assemblies before 1295 which 
contaifiii one^ oi more of the Parliamentary 
elements^ tnat w^ie siilL wanting, hut which 
still lacked sbfiiething to make them perfect 
In 1213 two such, weie summoned, one with 
chosen npu of the towns m it, to St Albans , 
the other, ^th ehosen men of the shiies m it, 
to Oxford In 1254 the sheriffs weie directed 
to see that then several shiies returned two 
knights each to settle what aid they weie 
willing to give the king During the } ears 
that follow similar instances are found , but 
m none were citizens and buigesses combined 
with knights of the shire till the meeting in 
Jan, 1265, of thqjpono^ned Parliament called 
at the instance of Simon de Montfort This 
contained 117 dignified churchmen, 23 lay 
nobles, two m^n summoned from each shiia 
thiough the shenjS, and two men summoned 
from each city and borough, hut not through 
the sheiiff This, however, “w^s,not pnm 
arily and ess^tially a^onstitqi^pm assembly 
It waanot a the tenants- 

or 0i tbSf ^ P^Iia- 

^mehtary <Si au&rt^ of* the 

existmg ^sreiAjsn^ Bishop 

StubJ^br^lWl^ it M^i^TSf.PairlVuient 
of j^i)^|mng tJujC ne^^t thnty 

yeais (f ass^naVi!0| tha^ 

the naye ijf in T^iah ^m- 

present 

'^fe^evefi of ;^vmcia^Parhu-» 
ments, o^ at Norkand one at Noith|inpton, 
both rejpfeenta’^ve of t^e lower clefgy and 
lay ccMiiQns — ^^hic^ however, pat apart from 
each wfer — withc^ifftie lay nobility A 


gener^ tax was th€#'S|^t, in whiclf ifect we 
^have a proo| of the ^Ss^onnection between 
the bnth representative 
Ba^iaanentar} gathering at 
! ^283 IS a good example of 

tsMee unfiinshed^ Pailiaments It contained 
^ cfeig> , and fepresentatu es of only twent} - 
and boroughs , and its business ^ 
tq|^ David of "Wales tried for his life Others, 
imperfect, succeed At last the 
troubles that Qrowded in upon Edward I in 
1295 persuaded him to throw himself upon 
j his whole people In October he issued writs 
[ for an assemblj , which should be a complete 
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image of the nation On IsTov 27 th^as^xnbly 
met, and in it historians discern aft the com- 
ponenl parts and type of a fin;ish^d Parhament* 
It^was composed of 97 bishops, abbots and 
pricn^s, 65 earls and barons, 39 judges and 
others, repiesentatives of the lo'wrer cleigj, 
summoned thiough their diocejsaiis, and repxe 
sentatives of the counties, pities, and boroughs 
summoned through the sheriff E\eryjseetion 
of the population that had pohtical nghls ^was 
m it, m person or b} proxy 
This fully developed Parliament did nOt at 
once fall into the exetcise of all the powers be- 
longing to the body of \^ch it was the expan- 
sion. One of thom, in,"deed, the Judicial, it has 
taken care never to assume Taxatioh was at 
first the «?ole business"' that aE its parts hM m 
common, but time an4‘ cirdiimstaa^e soon 
brought rights and privileges degrees 

legislation and general political deliberations 
came to be classec^ among its powers All its 
parts, however, did not advance towai^is these 
with equal speed, those which h^e smee 
far outstripped the others moved but timidly 
at first ^ov a time, also, the several parts 
held aloof from one another, and even when 
the pairing process began, the tendency wgjs 
towards the combination of the barons and 
knights of the shire into One body, the citizens 
and burgesses into an6ther, while the cleigy’" 
made a third But this dad]^ go far , within 
little more than a generation the clerical and 
lay baronages had coalesced mto the joint 
e^ate of the lords spMitu!ail«ind temporal, and^ 
all the lay representatives into the estate of 
the commons, and withm little more than 
fifty years the lower clergy^ preferring to tax 
themselves in Convocation^ had feiUen awly 
altogether Prom this^ib J*arb|bment grew ' 
steadily in impcwtance/^i^d w a lew genprab- 
tions was firmly root^ ht ^Stitr^ioh 

It had hqtjome mdisperj^bf^.^'to *the legal 
transactfon^ ojf the greater l^ate 

. Durufg tim# i^are 

agidil^5^f jnteiwads, coiivcked of^ ^nd regu- 
not sbldom to ^rovinpi^ t^wns , 
its mfl^ce wits felt in evefy apartment pf 
gbvernin^nt , it occasionally curbed the king 
of his will , i|s meiphers had becom^ privi- 
leged, and a system of rules — ^a whoi^tjCde of 
laws, m faqt^had np to guide its 

conduofe and ^reScri^^$ procedure $kom 
the time bf EdwardipK^rt la undoubted that 
no tax could be leviei.,t«n^ljin secular matters 
at least) no law' lhat had hot engine " 

ated m and been saficiiofited by 
Throughout the Tudor perio^ 3^ all 
powers unimpaired, though m exerening the^ I 
it was moved by special causes to subonf3^^j4 
a tldie to the dioUtion of the ^ 

Elizabeth’s days it began to recover fts mf®- 
pendence, and under the early Stuarts' it 
entered upon a course of actibn'Wich de- 
veloped into a struggle for supfema^ m the 
state This it pursued so doggedlj^ that it 
measured its strength with the crown and 


overthrew rt, hut onl^. to be itself ov erthrown 
by one of its own soldiers Bestored with 
the monarchy, it again d.nfted into a less 
violent conflict with its former antagonist, in 
which it was less disastrously successful, for 
at the Bevolution it secured its supremacy, 
and it has since become the one all important 
pohtical power, whose will must be obey ed m 
every thing, and throughout the empire 

Bound such an assembly there is sure to 
grow a formidable fence of prnilege The 
powers and exemptions, known as Pni’ilege of 
Parhament, which both Houses enjoy in 
common, are of two kinds — those that belong 
to the Houses m their corporate capacity, and 
^ those that belong to individual members Of 
'the formei the most vital are freedom of 
speech, liberty of access to the presence of 
the sovereign, that sov ereign should not 
notice anything said or done in Parliament, 
save on the report of the House, the power 
of committing for contempt, and an exclusive 
jurisdiction in dispu|gis?d olaims to seats The 
first and second of^ these aie of very early 
date, and are still formally granted by the 
crown at th© b^inmng, of every Parliament 
The thirfi was ot slower growth, having been 
often violated by Charles I v^he fourth, 
called the key stone ot parliamentary privi- 
lege,’* Vras won with di&culty, hut has now 
long been exercised* in\Il cases of breach of 
privilege, such di^bedienee, slander of 
members, interference^ with the officers of 
Parliamei^);, and suchlike The fifth was 
not seciEred, by the Lower House at least, till 
1604 Of the latter claSs the most valuable 
IS exemption of members from arrest when 
goang to, attending, or returning from, Parlia- 
ment, except on a charge of treason or felony , 
or a refusal to giv e surety of the peace OnOe 
jtheir pn\ ileges were far more extensive , they 
could not be impleaded in civil suits, their 
^oods could not be distrained, and their 
servants enjoyed the same immunity froth 
arrest hs themselves But legislation has 
taken these away, and generally remov ed thq 
area of their personal privilege to the 
immunity given above ^ 

Stuhhs Select; Charters and Co^nst |Cfs? 9 
ISTay Pi acfi cal Treatise Parry 
CounoiU, Hallamy Coast Eist j"j B 

Farliai|ientary Trams Bill {iHf} 
This hih was. introduced by Lord Derby K 
pioposed that in every railway leading to the 
me^opolis, provision should he made for the 
aoc^modation of the^ wording’ classes by 
ch^ trains This ra%asnro was accepted by 
tho government, an^ the first of a long 
^nes of similar 

Farry, De W’i 


Welshman ’*‘of 
vicious andfj 
BurleigMo 
on the 
he had ft < 




was a 
learning, hut 
1 Vas employ^ by 
,^d to act as a spy 
On his return home, 
LOWS with the queen, 
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disclosing various designs on her hte, which he 
appears to have contemplated taking himself 
on several occasions In 1584, having vio 
lently opposed m Parliament the act agamst 
the Jesuits, he was expelled from the House, 
and imprisoned for a short time, but released 
by the queen’s orders He was shortly aftei 
wards denounced by a fellow plotter and sp\ , 
named Edmund Neville, as having formed a 
scheme to assassinate the queen Under tor 
ture he confessed that he had been urged to 
murder Ehzabeth by Morgan and Cardinal 
Como, and that the mtention was to place the 
Ciueen of Scots on the throne He was exe 
cuted lor treason at Tyburn (March, lo85) 
Aikm Memoii s of Queen Elizabeth 

Farsous, Pobert (h 1546, d 1610), ‘‘a 
subtle and lying Jesuit, was born in Somer 
set, and educated at Oxford, where he be 
came a fellow of Balliol Being compelled 
to quit England on a charge of embezzling 
the college money, Pardons went to Rome, 
and joined the Jesuits In June, 1580, he 
visited England in company with Edmtind 
Campiauj and caused great alarm to the go- 
vernment , and a veiy severe statute agtunst 
those who harboured or concealed Jesuits was 
passed by Parliament (Jan , lo81) So aotne 
was the search after the two missionaries, that 
Parsons was compelled to return to the Con 
tinent, barel} escaping his pursuers He then 
went to Scotland for the purpose of under 
mining the English influence there , and in 
1582 met the Duke of G-uise at Paris, where 
he arranged the plan of associating Mary and 
James in the government of Scotland, and 
went to Spam to procure assistance from 
Philip His schemes were, however, frus 
trated by the prompt measures of Ehzabeth s 
ministers, and by the Raid of Ruthven After 
the destruction of the Spanish Armada, in 
1588, Parsons constantly urged Philip to renew 
his attempts to invade England, and was con- 
tinually forming schemes for the assassination 
of the queen, and for the succession of a 
Catholic sovereign In 1,5|% he published, 
under the name of Doleman, his famous Con- 
fermee about the Succession to the Ctoxon of 
England, dedicated to Essex, in wiuch he set 
forth the claims of the Infanta 

Fartition Treaties were an at- 
tempt to settle from outside the complex 
question of the Spanish Succession on the 
death of the king, Charles II (l) (Oct 11, 
1698) It was proposed to confer the 
greater part of the Spamsh dominions on 
the least powerful of the candidates, the 
Electoral Pnnee of Havana The first over 
tures were made by Equis XIV , and m con 
sequence, Mtohal Tallard was sent to London 
in April, and the first rough form of the dm 
sion was broached In August L^, still 
hoping to secure the whole of do- 

minions for one of his grandsofls, was inclined 
to break off the negotiatums, but was dis 


suaded by Tallard The depaiture of Wil 
liam for Holland, where it was feared that he 
might form a union with the emperoi, the 
Elector of Bavaria, and the chief Protestant 
princes against Fiance, caused Louis to wish 
tor a definite settlement By the Treaty of 
Loo, as it IS sometimes called, signed by the 
representatives of England, France, and Hoi 
land, France consented to resign ill claims on 
Spam, the Indies, and the Nethei lands in 
favour of the electoral prince The dauphin 
was to have the province of Guipuscoa, with 
Naples, Sicily, and some small Italian islands, 
which were part ot the Spanish monarch} 
The Milanese was allotted to the Archduke 
Charles As the electoral prince was still a 
child, it was agreed that his fathei, who was 
then Viceroy of the Spanish Netherlands, 
should be Regent of Spam during the mi- 
norit} Unfortunately, the electoral prince 
was earned off by smallpox (Feb, 1699), 
and no arrangement had been made for the 
case of his dying before succeeding to the 
throne “Thus perished,” says Ranke, “an 
arrangement which was in harmony with ex 
isting circumstances, and piobably could have 
been carried out ” (2; (Oct 11, 1700), was 
another attempt to settle the Spanish Succes- 
sion, again unsettled by the death of the 
Electoral Pnnee of Bavaria This time, the 
Archduke Charles of Austria was to be king 
of the gi eater part of the Spanish dominions 
Fiance was to receive Guipuscoa, in the north 
of Spam, and the two Sicilies, together with 
Milan, which was to be exchanged for the 
Duchy of Lorraine Spam, the Indies, and 
the Netherlands were to pass to the Archduke 
diaries It was evident that Louis was in 
sincere Soon the Spanish minister, Portocar 
reio,aiidthe French diplomatist, Harcourt, m 
duced the dymg King ot Spam to make a new 
will declaring the Duke of Anjou, a son of the 
dauphm, heir to th$ whole of his dominions 
The treaty was unpopular in England In 
November the King of Spam died, ^nd Loui|, ’ 
with complete disregard of tieaties, accepted 
the Spanish inheritance for his grandson The 
Tory House of Commons proceeded to im- 
peach Portland, Oxford, Somers, and Mont- 
ague for their shaie in the treaties , but this 
resentment proved abortive, although m 
Marchj^ 1701, both treaties weie sovereU 
censured “ It was felt,” says Ranke, “ that the 
whole advantage arising fiom the late war 
was being lost by it By getting South Italy 
and thq Tuscan shores, France would be 
mistres^^of the MediteiTanean and of the 
Levant trade , out of the Mediterranean ports 
no ship would be able to sail without her 
leave ” 

Ranke, Hist ofEnq Macaulay, Hist of Em 
Martin de Fiance, Mahon, IVa of Spanith 
Succession 

Fassaro, The Battle op Cape (Aug 11, 
1718), resulted m the destruction of the Spanish 
fleet Alberom, as a preliminary step towards 
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the fulfilment of his designs against the power 
of Austria in Italy, made himself master ot 
Sicil>, a country which neither England 
nor France was pledged to support At this 
crisis, Admiral Byng ainved m the Mediter- 
ranean The Spaniards laid siege to the 
citadel of Messina on July 31 Byng em- 
barked 2,000 G-erman infantry at Naples, 
and proceeded to its relief He proposed, 
however, to the Spamsh commander a sus- 
pension of arms for two months Perplexed 
by the non arrival of instructions from his 
government, the Spanish admiral, Castaneta, 
neither accepted nor rejected the proposal, but 
put out to sea Byng encountered him off 
Cape Passaro The fiist shot was fired b\ 
some detached Spanish ships, and a geneial 
engagement ensued ** The Spamards,’* saj a 
Lord Stanhope, “were without older and con- 
cert , and vessel after vessel, attacked in succes 
sion bv a superior force, found e\ en the highest 
courage, the most stubborn resistarfce, un- 
availing ” Castaneta contmned to cheer on 
his men, though wounded m both legs The 
report to the Enghsh government was “We 
have taken and destroyed all the Spanish 
ships which were upon the coast , the number 
as per margm ” 

Pastoa Letters, The, are a senes of 
letters written by and to the members of the 
family of Paston, of Norfolk, from 1424 to 
1606 Besides the letters, which are from and 
to many of the most illustrious persons of the 
time, a considerable number of public docu- 
ments of great importance are preserved in 
the Paston archives The importance of this 
series of family documents cannot be over- 
rated Besides throwing much hght on family 
affairs, they present a complete picture of 
English family life in the fifteenth century 
1 portion of them were puhhshed by Sir J ohn 
Fenn in 1787, but by far the best edition is 
that of Mr J Gairdner, with critical and his- 
torical introductions of miich value 

Patay, The Battle oE (May 18, 1429), 
was fought after the raising of the siege of 
Orleans The English army retired towards 
Beaugency, but this important town was 
captured by the French, and a pitched battle 
was fought at Patay, between Orleans and 
Bretigny, in which thfe Enghsh were defeated 
with a loss of 2,000 men, and their general, 
Talbot, taken prisoner 

Patent Balls, The, contain accounts 
of all grants of offices, honours, and pen- 
sions, and particulars of individual and 
corporate privileges The term patent was 
given to these rolls because they were delivered 
open, with the great seal affixed, and were 
supposed to he of a public nature and addressed 
to all the king’s subjects A Calendar to 
some of the Patent Bolls has been printed by 
the Record Commission 

Panlet, Sib Amias, after being for some 


time tbe Enghsh ambassador at Pans, was 
created Governor of Jersey, and m lo85, 
owmg to his stern Puntamsm, was chosen to 
guard the Queen of Scots at Tutbury He 
was msensible ahke to Mary’s charms and to 
her endeavoms to win him over to her side, 
declanng “ that he would not be diverted from 
his duty by hope of gam, fear, or loss, or any 
pnvate respect whatsoev er ” In spite of his 
sternness, Paulet seems to have tieated the 
Scottish queen with respect and courtesy 
and though the letter signed by P ivuson and 
Walsmgham after the tnal, requestmg him 
to “ find out some way to shorten her hfe,” 
was undoubtedly sent, and that too on the 
authonty of Elizabeth, he flatly lefused to 
do whit “God and the law foibade” He 
was subsequently a commissioner at Mary’s 
trial, and was present at her execution In 
lo88 he was sent as a commissioner to the 
Netnerlands, in conjunction with Henry, 
Earl of Derby, and Sir James Ciofts 

Patslmus was one of the missionaries 
who came to reinforce Augustine xp. ^61, and 
OXL the marriage of Ethelburga, danglfter ot 
EdbaH of Kent, to Edwm ot Northumbria, 
he was selected to accompany the princess 
Through his instrumentahtj , Edwin was 
brought to Ohristiamty in 626, and with the 
assent of the Witenagemot the Christian 
religion was estabhshed in Northumbria, and 
Pauhnus was made Bishop of York In this 
new position he was energetic, and m the 
course of six y ears had trav ersed nearly the 
whole of Northumbria, preaching and bap 
tismg The death of Edwin in 633, and the 
ravages of Penda, compelled Pauhnns to quit 
the kingdom and seek refuge m Canterbury 
ihe see of Rochester bemg vacant, he was ap 
pomted to it, and held it until his death in 644 
Bede Eist Bodes Brjgbt, JSiwly Buy Ch 
Hist 

Peada, K ing of Mercia (6o5 — 656), was 
the son and successor of Penda He was 
cmly allowed Oswiu of Northumbria, his 
fdther-in-law, toliold the southern portion of 
Mercia His reign is important as seeing the 
introduction of Christianity mto Mercia, 
Peada himself havmg been converted during 
his father’s lifetime He is said to have been 
murdered by the treachery of has wife 

PeckRaxu,, John, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury (1279 — 1292), was Provincial of the 
Franciscans, and on the resignation of Kil- 
wardby, was appomted to the archbishopric 
As a frmr, at a time when the fnars had not 
lost their missionarv spirit, Peckham looked 
upon himself as the agent of the Pope to 
England, and had Jittle sympathy with the 
national feelings The greater part of his 
pontificate was occupied in disputes with 
the king, with the Archbishop of Yoik, 
or with the monks of Canterbury Of his 
policy Dean Hook says “It is clear that he 
was not dn the ^tnotic or national side in 



politicb, dlthougb. the peaceful and prosperous 
state ot the country did not render it neces- 
sary for him to declare himself 

Tnvet Hook Lives of the Ai chhishops 

Pecoc!k« Reginald, said to ha\e been 
horn in Wales, was elected m 1417 fellow of 
Oriel College, ordained pnest four years later, 
appointed in 1431 Master of Whittington 
College in London, and became in 1444 
Bishop of bt Asaph, and Doctor of Divinity 
In 14o0, on the muider o± Bishop Molej-ns, 
he was tianslated to the see of Chichester 
Pecock distmguished himself by the ongm- 
dlity of the views he expiessed in his preach- 
ings and writings His great work, the 
Jiep) essor of Ovet much Blaming of the Oki gy, 
was duected against the errors of the Lol 
lards, and vindicated the reasonableness of 
the usages of the Church For this and other 
hooks Pecock was attacked m the council 
held at Westminstei in 14o7, cited befoie the 
Archbishop of Canterbmj, his works ex 
amined by twenty-four doctors, and he him- 
self finally con^^mned as a heietic Under 
this pressure he ^hjmed the heretical posi- 
tions charged agamSt him, and made a phbhc 
recanl^^tion at Papl’s Cross (Dec 4, 1467) 
He was deprived of his bishopiic, and though 
he appealed to Rome and procured bulls 
ordering that it should be restored to him, 
he was unable to recover it He spent the 
rest of his life in compulsory seclusion in the 
Abbey of Thomej , m Cambridgeshire 

The Bepi essor edited by Churchill Babing 
ton (Rolls Senes) , Gairdner, Studies Bng 
Sist 

Pecqiugny, The Treaiy op (1475), was 
made between hdward lY and Louis XI of 
France The Enghsh invaded Fiance in 
1475, Edward IV havmg made an alhance 
with Charles of Burgundy, hut directly 
the English set foot in France, Louis oftered 
to treat for peace, and eventually the treaty 
of Pecquign> was made on these terms —1 
Edward to return to Englai^ on the payment 
of 76,(300 crowns 2 A truce to be kept for 
seven years 3 The Kings of England and 
-France to assist each other against foreign 
enemies or rebellious subjects 4 Prince 
Charles, son of Louis XI, to marry the 
Princess Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV 
5 The King of France to pay annually to the 
King of England the sum of o0,000 crowns 

Peel, Sm Robert (6 Feb 5, 1788, d 
^vly 2, 18o0), was the son of Sir Robert Peel, 
an enormously wealthy Lancashire cotton 
manufacturer Educated at Harrow and 
Christ Church, Oxford, Peel, after a very 
brilliant umversity career, entered Parlia- 
ment for Cashel in 18b9, as a supporter of 
Mr Perceval In 1810 he was made Undei 
Secretary foi the Home Department In 
1812 he was Chief Secretary foi Ireland under 
Lord liiverpool In 1817 he was returned as 
member for Oxford Umversity, and m 1819 


he was chosen chairman of the committee on 
the currency, m which capacity he was 
mainly mstrumental m bringing about the 
return to cash payments From 1822 to 1827 
Peel was Home Secretary , but on the acces- 
sion of Canning (April, 1827), he retired, 
being unable to agree with that minister on 
the subject of Citholic Emancipation In 
1828 he returned under the Duke of Wel- 
Imgton, and in March, 1829, having become 
convinced ot the necessity of granting the v 
demands of the Catholics, he moved the 
Catholic Relief Bill in the House of Com 
mons In May, 1830, Peel succeeded his 
father in the baronetcy, and, ha\ mg been 
rejected the pre\ious year by the University 
of Oxford, re-entered Parhament as membex 
for Tamworth Durmg the discussion on the 
Reform Bill, Peel, who resigned with his 
colleagues (Nov , 1830), strenuously opposed 
the measure In 1834 he was recalled to 
office diCring the brief Conservati\ e mimstry 
of William IV On Ma> 6, 1839, on the 
resignation of the Melbourne ministry, Sii 
Robert Peel was sent for by the queen , but 
bis request for the removal of certain of hei 
majesty’s ladies of the bed chamber who 
weie connected with VTiig leaders being 
refused, he dechned to form a ministry, and 
the Whigs returned to office In Aug ,1841, 
they resigned, and Sir Robert Peel became 
Prime Ministei, bolding office till June, 1846 
His regime was marked hj some important 
financial changes, including the Bank 
Charter Act of 1844 But it was specially 
marked by the repeal of the Corn Laws 
(q V ), and the removal of protectionist re- 
strictions on trade Sii Robert, with the hulk 
of his followers, was altogether opposed to the 
removal of the com duties, and vigorously 
resisted the Anti Com Law agitators But 
he at length became convinced of the justice 
of their cause, and, to the intense disgust of 
many of his followeis, himself brought in 
the hill for the repeal of the duties on corn 
But a large portion ot the Conservati\ es 
abandoned him, and the Liberals gave him 
little support, and m June, 1846, ho lesigned 
Duiing the remaining years of his lite ho 
gave a general support to the home and com- 
mercial pohey of the Whig ministers, though 
he opposed their foieign pohc> He died 
from the effects of a fall fiom his horse while 
riding in St James’s Paik Peel’s public 
action, especiall} in the matter of the Catholic 
Claims and the Com Laws, exposed him to 
much misconstruction in his lifetime But 
his honesty, his zeal for the welfare of the 
country, his moral com age and independence 
of character, ha\ e been amply acknowledged 
by the succeeding generations And what- 
ever exception might he taken to his general 
statesmanship, no one has doubted that his 
talents as an admmistrator and a financier 
were of the highest possible order 

Sii Robert Peel and his Era (1844), Taylor and 
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Mackay Sir Bobeit Feels Life and Times 
Doubleday, Poktical lAfe of Sir Eoheit Peel 
Kueuzel Das Lehen und die Beden SirBohert 
Feels (1850) , Guizot, Sm Bohert Feel 

[S JL] 

Peelites was tlie name given to those 
Conservatives who, after the Kepeal of the 
Com Laws (1846), formed a third intermediate 
party in Parliament Liberal Conservatives, 
they refused a junction with either political 
extreme kept aloof alike from the Whigs 
under Eussell and Palmeiston, and the Con 
servatives under Derby and Disraeh Even 
aftei the death of Peel, in 18o0, the presence 
of Sn James Graham, Mr Gladstone, the 
Duke of Newcastle, Sidney Herbert, IMr 
Cardwell, among the Peehtes made them es- 
pecially formidable On the accession of the 
Earl of Aberdeen m 1852 the isolation of the 
Peehtes ceased, as that ministry was formed 
by a coalition of Peehtes and Whigs Mr 
Gladstone became Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir James Graham became First Lord of the 
Admiialty, the Duke of Newcastle became 
Secretary of State foi the Colonies, and Mi 
Sidney Herbert returned to his old position 
of Secretarj at War 

Peep-o'-Day Boys, The, was the name 
assumed by man^ of the Ulster Piesbyterians 
between 1780 and 1705, who banded them 
selves together to resist the Catholic “De- 
fenders ” Many fights took place between 
these two parties On the institution of the 
Orange lodges in 1790 many of the Peep o’- 
Day Boys passed into them The Peep-o’ 
Day Bovs bore a large share in the “ Battle 
of the Diamond” (Sept 21, 179')) 

Peerage It was doubtless from Fiance 
that England fiist learned to narrow the poh 
tical application of the word pee7s — which in 
hterary and geneial usage still collectivelj 
designates all persons that aie equals in rank 
or belong to the same class — ^to members of the 
specially piivileged order, the hereditary no- 
bility The German companions in arms, 
who had conquered Gaul and divided the 
land among them, were at an early period 
called peers, that is, fellow-wamois pledged 
to mutual support Its hmitation in England 
to the hereditary counsellors of the soi ereign, 
whose capacity to fill such an ofiice originated 
at one time in the tenure of certain fiefs, at 
another in the diiect receipt of a personal 
writ of summons to Parliament, at a third m 
a formal patent of peerage, and, m its femi- 
nine form, to the wives of such hereditary 
counsellors, and in certain contingencies their 
female descendants, as well as created peer- 
esses, may peihaps have been encouraged by 
the pel feet equality of privilege, that held 
the var> ing ranks of the order on the same 
level in the pohtical sj stem In that system 
kings, princes, dukes, maiquesses, eails, vis- 
counts and barons, have all been equals, 
whatever social precedences may have dis- 
tinguished them The latest created baron 


had a voice and vote m Parliament as potent 
as a King of Scotland’s or a Pnnee of Wales s 
But though all peers were once lords of Par- 
liament, theie never has been a time when all 
lords of Parliament were peers The lords 
spiritual have never been considered peers, 
thej’- are not regarded as havmg the right, 
when accused of treason or felony , to be tried 
by the peers , and thej do not sit m judg- 
ment on a peer arraigned on a capital charge 
The word came mto regular use in the four- 
teenth century , it is found m the sentence 
passed on the Despencers in 1321 The 
status and composition of the peeiage had 
then been definitely established, and its 
place in the constitution been settled The 
Enghsh peemge had then declared itself 
to be no caste, such as was the French 
nobilit} , but merelj a small knot of citizens 
whose distmgmshmg feature was that the;^ 
had inherited the capacity, or been mvited, 
or been commissioned by the kmg, to fill a 
responsible ofiice in the State, that of per- 
petual adviser of the , grown;, h^d a few 
cherished privileges co$.^ided to them in con- 
sequence, and on dying on their duties 

and pmuleges to tMy heirs For'm time 
tenure lost its ennobH^g virtue, jn 4^ue the 
wnt of summons was (^continued mode 
of creatmg peers, and the more deliberate 
pioceeding of bestowmg the dignities that 
admitted to the peerage by a formal patent, 
was exclusi\ el> used, and enabled the crown, 
when it seemed adnsable, to limit the right 
of inheritance, which hitherto had descended 
to hens general, to heirs male In mediaeval 
da^s, when the digmty devolved upon an 
heiress, though she could not herself take the 
official seat m Parhament and in Council, she 
yet could give her husband, if not a right to 
the dignitj , at least a presumptive claim to a 
wnt of summons Thus the Kingmaker was 
for a time Earl of Warwick, merelv because 
he had mamed the sister and heiress of 
Henry de Beauchamp And the state of 
suspended animation for a peerage that is 
known as dbeyunce^ arose when a peer left his 
honours at his death to co-heiresses, whose 
posterity had no power of assuming them till 
the stock of all but one of the daughters had 
been exhausted 

The special privileges of the peerage descend 
from an early period but it was the quarrel 
of Edward III with Archbishop Stratford m 
1341 that first made the most valuable of 
them matters of record In the course of that 
dispute the lords reported that “on no account 
should peers be brought to tnal, lose 
their possessions, be arrested, imprisoned, 
outlawed or forfeited, or be bound to answer 
or to judge, except in full Parhament and 
before their peers ” And m 1442 it was 
settled by statute that peeresses had the same 
rights, when placed m the same position 
But the value of the right was for centuries 
greatly impaired by its practical restriction 
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to the times when Parliament was sitting 
dnrmg the recess the Lord Steward, who was 
appointed hy the crown, formed the court at 
his discretion, hy choosing whomsoever he 
pleased from the body of peers, generally to 
the mimher of twenty-three only This hard- 
ship was removed by the Treason Bill of 
1696, which made it obhgatory to summon to 
the court of the Lord Stewaid “ all the peers 
who have a right to sit and vote m Parlia- 
ment It IS only on charge of treason, mis 
pnsion, and felony that peers are entitled to 
the privilege , for minor odSences they are 
tried by the ordmar;^ courts The othei 
Tights of a peer — fieedom from arrest, admis- 
sion on demand to the piesence of the sove 
reign, liheity to hill vemaon in a royal 
forest, a claim to higher damages for slander, 
&c — are now of httle or no account Since 
the completion of the Imperial Parhament, 
there are many Scottish and lush peers who 
are not lords of Pailiament hut they enjo\ 
all the other distinctions of the order , and an 
Irish peer can sit among the Commons for 
any constituency m Great Britam The 
two most striking features m the later history 
of the peerage are the amazing mcrease m its 
numbers, and the unreserved admission to its 
ranks of men of distinction in every honour 
able employment, soldiers, lawyers, diplo- 
matists, hankers, tradesmen, manufactureis 
In this way the order has grown trom 69 
landed proprietors m 1603 to more than 500 
representatives of almost every form of social 
and personal distmction, literature not ex 
cepted 

Comrthope s Edition of Nicolas s H.%stono 
Peerage May, Practical Treatise May Const 
PCist , Vol 1 , Hallam Stubbs [IE] 

PelaglUS bom m Bntam, towards 
the end of the fourth century, and his 
original name appears to have been Morgan, 
of which Pelagius is a Grsecised form 
He left his native land very early, and 
lived most of his life in Gaul, where he 
became notorious for his heretipal teaching on 
the subject of original sm and free-will 
Pelagianism took root m Bntam, and it was 
to combat this heresy that Germanus and 
Lupus came over from Gaul It would seem 
to have died out in Britain in consequence of 
the English Conquest 

Pelham, Henry (6 1696, d 1754), was 
a younger son of the Duke of Newcastle 
He took an active part in the suppression 
of the rebellion in 1715, and first sat for 
Seaford m 17 18 He became Lord of the 
Tieasury (1721), Secretary of State for War 
(1724'! and Paymaster of tbePorces (1730) 
He was a zealous supporter of Walpole, and 
faithfully upheld the measures of that minis- 
ter against the attacks of the Opposition 
Walpole s resignation in 1742 was followed 
by Wilmmgton’s short mimstry On his 
death the candidates for the premiership were 


Pelham and Pulteney With extreme re 
luctance the former was induced to assume 
the management of the Commons as First Loid 
of the Treasury He was supported hy the 
brilliant Caiteret, who had been Pulteney s 
friend The Pelhams succeeded to the difBl 
culties of the Austrian Succession question, 
and were obliged to obey the dictates of their 
party, who were determined on hostilities 
with France Cartel et finding his policy 
thwarted, retired in 1744 Pelham, who, un- 
like Walpole, dreaded opposition, now per- 
suaded Chesterfield and Pitt to support the 
mmistry, and placed several Tones in sub- 
oidinate positions Finding themselves super 
seded hy Carteret in the king’s councils, the 
Pelhams determined to bring the matter to a 
crisis by demanding the admission of Chester- 
field and Pitt to office On the king’s refusal, 
they resigned , but as Carteret failed to form 
a ministry, they weie placed again in power 
Meanwhile the Jacobite rebellion of 174o had 
the effect of bringing the Pelhams hack to 
Walpole’s peace policy, and the war was 
concluded by the Treaty of Aix-la Chapelle 
(Oct, 1748) There had now ceased to be 
any opposition in Pailiament In 1750 Pel- 
ham introduced his successful financial bill, 
whereby the interest of the national debt was 
decreased from five and four to thiee pei 
cent The reform of the calendar and Loid 
Hardwicke’s Maniage Act (17o3) aie the 
remaining points of interest in his adminis- 
tration In 1764 he died, and George de- 
clared, ‘‘Now I shall have no more peace ” 
“Like Walpole,’’ says Mr Lecky, “he was 
thoioughly successful in questions of finance, 
and almost imiformly successful mx dealing 
with them A timid, despondmg|fe.nd some- 
what fretful man, with little energy of cha- 
racter or mtellect, he possessed, at least, to a 
high degree, good sense, industry, knowledge 
of business, and Parliamentary experience ” 
Coxe Life of Pelham Smollett, of Eng 
Stanhoiie Hist of Eng , Leoky, Hist of xhe 
Eighteenth Century 

Pembroke, Jasper Tudor, Earl oi 
(d 1493), was the son of Owen Tudor and 
Catherine of Prance In 1461 he fought 
against the Yorkists at the battle of Mortimer’s 
Cross, where he was defeated, and with diffi 
culty escaped He was attainted, and depri\ ed 
of his honours, hut in 1470 he landed in 
England with the Duke of Clarence, and the 
Lancastrians driving Edward out, he was 
restored to his titles and estates In 1471 he 
once more had to flee, and this time in 
company with his nephew, Eichmond loi 
many years he lived m Britanny, till 1485, 
when he accompanied Eichmond to England, 
and shared the victory of Bosworth with him 
He received great rewards from Henry VII , 
and was one ot the commanders at the battle 
of Stoke, in 1487 

Pembroke, Thomas Herbert, 8th Earl 
OP, and 6th Earl of Montgomery (& 16o6^ 
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d 1733), was educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, and succeeded to his brother’s title 
m 1683 He raised the trained-hands of 
Wilts in Older to suppress Monmouth’s rebel- 
lion In 1687 he was deprived of his lord 
lieutenancy He took pait in the coronation 
ceremony of Wilham and Mary, although he 
had voted for a regency, and was shortly 
afterwards sent as ambassador extraordinary 
to the States- G-eneral Pembroke was sworn 
of the Pnvy Council, and placed at the head 
of the Admiralty Commission On the depar- 
ture of William for Ireland he was placed on 
the Council of Nine Pembroke was made 
Lord Pnvy Seal in 1691 When the king 
went to the Netherlands to take command of 
the army he was appointed one of the Loids 
Justices He voted against Pen wick’s at- 
tamder, although desirous that that con- 
spirator should be brought to the scaffold 
Pembroke was first plenipotentiary at the 
Treaty of Ryswick He was created President 
of the Council in place of Leeds in 1700 , and 
by an able speech expressed the dishke of the 
Tory Peers to the Resumption Bill On the 
accession of Anne he was dismissed from the 
Admiralty in order to make room for Prmce 
George He was one of the commissioners to 
treat of the Union with Scotland, and Loid 
Lieutenant of Ireland in 1707 Pembroke 
was subsequently created President of the 
Council, from which the Whigs attempted to 
thrust him in order to make room for Somers 
On the death of Prince George, he again be 
came Lord High Admiral, but resigned in 1709 
on receiving a pension Before the arrival of 
George I m England Pembroke was one of 
the Lords Justices who earned on the admims 
tration Hjinng the remainder of his long life 
he took but little part m politics Although 
Pembroke played a prominent part dunng 
two reigns we know but httle of his personal 
character He was a moderate Tory in 
opnnons, and seems to have earned out his 
official duties with zeal and mtegnty 

BTunet, Hast o/ His Ouu Tvme Macaulay 
SutofMng Wyon Beign of Anne 

Pembroke^ William Heubert, Earl oe 
{d 1570), one of the most powerful men of 
his day, was employed in crushing the western 
rebellion in 1649, and as a reward was made 
Master of the Horse and President of -the 
Council of Wales In 1661 he was created 
Earl of Pembroke, and in conjunction with 
Warwick and Northampton virtually ruled 
England At first deeply imphcated in Nor- 
thumberland’s plot to «*et Lady Jane Grey on 
the throne, the Earl soon found that his 
interests lay reallv on the other side, and on 
perceivmg that the country was in favour of 
Mary, proclaimed her at St Paul’s Cross 
In 1654 he threw the whole weight of his 
influence into the scale in favour of the 
queen, whom however he personally regarded 
with dishke , and it was owing m a great 
Hist —26* 


measure to his course of action that Sir 
Thomas Wyatt s rebellion was so easily sup- 
pressed in the f oUowmg y ear , he was one of 
the commissioners sent to Prance to arrange 
lor a general peace, and in lo56 led a 
remforcement of troops to Calais to ward ofE 
the threatened Prench attack On the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth he accoided her his warmest 
support In lo69 he was, however, arrested 
on suspicion of being implicated m the plot 
to marry the Duke of Norfolk to Mary, 
Q,ueen of Scots, but he cleared himself at 
once, and was placed m command of part of 
the queen’s army 

Penal Code, The, in Ireland, was first 
felt under James I In 1603 a royal procla- 
mation was issued ordermgall Roman Cathoho 
pnests to leave the country under pam of 
death, and announcmg that the penal clauses 
of the Act of Uniformity would be put 
m force Parliament, howei er, remonstrated, 
and m 1613 a promise was given that the 
laws would not be enforced A period of 
some toleration followed, which was cut short 
by the Cromwelhan conquest Under the 
Protectorate the Cathohe gentry and pnests 
were shipped ofi wholesale to Barbadoes as 
slaves, no Cathohe was allowed to carry 
arms, xo hve m gamson towns, or to go a 
mile from his residence without a passport 
In spite of the second Act of Umformity, the 
Irish enjoyed a considerable amount of tolera- 
tion under Charles II and James II , and 
their sufiermgs began again after the broken 
treaty of Limenck After the Enghsh 
Parhament had m 1693 excluded Oathohes 
from the Insh Parhament by imposmg the 
oath of allegiance and abjuration, and a de- 
claration agamst transubstantiation, upon 
members, the latter body set to work upon the 
legislation known to infamy as the Insh penal 
code (1) The first of the penal statutes, 
passed in 1696, provided that no Catholic 
should keep a school under penalty of 
£20 or three months’ impnsonment, that 
parents should not send their children abroad 
for education under penalty of outlawry and 
confiscation, the case to be tned without a 
jury (2) The Disarming Act commanded 
all papists to dehver up their arms under 
penalty of a heavy fine for the first offence, 
and imprisonment for life and forfeiture for 
the second (3) In 1697 all Roman Cathohe 
ecclesiastics who were m correspondence with 
Rome were expelled the kingdom, and for- 
bidden to return under pam of death, new 
pnests were forbidden to enter Ireland, and 
m the followmg reign the existing clergy 
were placed under a strict system of registra- 
tion (1704) (4) The Intermamage Act pro- 

vided that a Protestant woman marrying a 
Cathohe should be dead m the eye of the 
law, and a Protestant man who married a 
Catholic should be regarded as a papist 
(5) Cathohes were disqualified m 1698 from 
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practising as solicitors, and fnrtlxer measures 
were passed in the reigns of Anne and George 
II to prevent evasions of the Act The 
legislation of Anne’s reign was terribly severe, 
and was dehberately framed with the object 
of depriving the native Irish of what httle 
property they stiU possessed — (1) The Act 
for the Suppression of Papacy (1704) provided 
that any person who per\ erted a Protestant 
should be guilty of pisemunire , that Cathohc 
parents should be compelled to maintain and 
educate their Protestant children, that no 
Cathohc could be guardian or trustee , that 
the eldest son of a Catholic by turning Pro- 
testant, converted his father’s interest m his 
estates into a mere life tenancy , and that 
lands of Cathohcs were to descend m gavel- 
kind unless the eldest son declared himself a 
Protestant Again, no Cathohc could buy 
land or take leases for more than thirty-one 
years, he could not inherit land without 
taking the oaths, the estate passmg at once, 
until his apostacy or death, to the next 
Protestant heir, no Catholics were to be 
allowed to settle m Limerick or Galway , no 
person was to hold office, civil or military, 
without talking the oaths and subscribing the 
declaration of transubstantiation (2) By the 
Act of 1709 an informer who could proie that 
a lease or sale had been secretly made in 
fa\ our of Papists was to have the property , 
and the previous legislation compelling 
Cathohc fathers to support their Protestant 
children, suppressing papist schoolmasters 
and regulars, and commanding parish priests 
to be registered, were enforced with additional 
ngour Lastly, m 1727 an Act was passed 
by which every Roman Cathohc was deprived 
of his vote, both at Parhamentary and muni- 
cipal elections The only effect of this 
texnble code was the destruction of the 
Cathohc gentry in Ireland , many of the best 
families emigrated, and a few apostatised 
The other measures were either evaded or not 
put into execution The cruel persecution of 
the ** Irish enemy ” began to abate towards 
the end of Walpole’s admimstration , and to 
Lord North belongs the credit of the first 
substantial Roman Cathohc Rehef Bill, by 
which, on taking the oath of allegiance, 
they were allowed to hold leases of 999 years 
(1778) In 1782 the penal code was further 
relaxed, the provisions against the purchase, 
inheritance, and disposition of land, residence 
in Limerick and Galwav, instruction by 
popish schoolmasters, and the guardianship of 
children, being repealed Additional measures 
for the freedom of the Roman Cathohcs were 
passed m 1792, when the restrictions on the 
legal profession were removed, the odious 
Intermarriage Act was repealed , and m 1793, 
when £40 freeholders were allowed to vote m 
Parhamentary and municipal elections, to 
enter Lubhn University, and to fill, with a 
few exceptions, civil and military offices 
These were steppmg stones to the great 


Roman Cathohc Emancipation Act of 1829, 
by which the last relics of the abominable 
Penal Code were swept away*” 

Ii ish Statutes Leland Hist of Ireland 
Lecky Hist o:fEng Hal lam c xviii Proude 
English in h eland Walpole, The Kingdom oj 
Ii eland 

Feuda, King of Mercia (626 — 6o4), was 
the son of Pybba or Wybba, and claimed to be 
descended from Woden Under him Mercia 
first assumed a position of equahty with the 
other kingdoms The petty states which 
hitherto had occupied hliddle England were 
conquered by him, and consolidated mto the 
later Mercian state, which was conterminous 
with Central England He was the opponent 
of Christianity and of Noithumbria, against 
which he even formed an alliance with 
the Welsh In 633 he defeated and slew 
Edwin of Northumbria at Heathfield, and 
ravaged the whole country of the North 
umbrians , in 642 he again defeated the 
Noithumbrians at Maserfield He frequently 
defeated the East Angles, and slew three of 
their kings He drove Cenwealh of Wessex 
out of his kingdom, and at one time seemed 
hkely to make himself master of almost the 
whole of England But in 654 he was him- 
self defeated and slam at Wmwidfield by 
Oswiu of Northumbria “ This prince,” sa\ s 
Lappenberg, ‘‘ presents a striking and almost 
inexphcable phenomenon Ruler of a terri- 
tory surrounded more than any others bv a 
numerous hostile British population, a state 
which was of all the youngest, a state 
formed in the middle of the country, of 
immigrants and aftei comers, who found the 
maritime parts already occupied, protected 
by marshes, nvers, mountains, succeeding to 
power at the age of sixty, yet displaying the 
energy of youth, the last unshaken and 
powerful adherent of paganism among the 
Anglo Saxons, this prince had during his 
reign of thn?ty years first assailed the Bret- 
walda of Northumbria, and afterwards re- 
peatedly the other states of his countiymen, 
with great success and still greater cruelty, 
yet, notwithstanding the desti notion of fiic 
kings, without secuimg to himself any lasting 
result ” [Mercia ] 

Plorence of Worcester Chronicle Lappeu 
kerg-, A agio Saxon Kings 

F-enmsular War, The (1808—1814), 
was, so far as England vas concerned, the 
most important episode m the wars with 
France, which lasted, with httle intermission, 
from 1793 to 1815 In July, 1808, an alliance 
was signed between England and Spam, and 
two British divisions were at once despatched 
to Portugal, under Wellesley and Moore 
From Aug 1 — 5, Wellesley was engaged in 
disembarking the troops in Figueras Bay, 
and on the 8th he moved towards Lisbon 
On the I7th Laborde opposed him at Roric% 
and was defeated, and Junot met with the 
same fate at Vimiero four days later Welles- 
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ley was, however, prevented from following 
up the advantage he had gained hy a rapid 
pursuit , and on the 30th, the Convention of 
Cintra was signed, hy which the French were 
allowed to qmt Portugal unmolested with all 
their stores, guns, and ammunition Much 
as this convention was condemned at home, 
it secured, by the occupation of Portugal, a 
firm basis of operations In November, 
Napoleon himself took command in Spam, 
and after severe struggles with the Spaniards, 
the French, on Dec 4, entered Madrid, 
and installed Joseph for the second time on 
the throne of Spam Meanwhile, Sir John 
Moore, who, on the other generals bemg 
recalled after the Convention of Cmtra, had 
succeeded to the command m Lisbon, had 
arranged to form a junction at Salamanca 
with Sir David Baird, who was bringing up 
reinforcements from Corunna, but owing to 
want of tiansport, and the stupiditj of the 
native authorities, neither general could 
move at an adequate pace , and it was not 
till Nov 13 that Moore arrived with his 
vanguaid at the place appomted In spite of 
the fact that aH his precautions m the rear 
had been overthrown by the treachery of 
the Spaniards, he determined to press on to 
the assistance of the Spamsh armies On 
Deo 9 he first leamt that Madrid was 
in the possession of the French, and that 
one French army had been despatched to 
Lisbon by way of Talavera, thus cutting off 
his retreat to Portugal, while Soult was on 
his march agamst Moore’s army He at once 
marched against Soult, and checked him in a 
bnUiant skirmish at Sahagun , but Napoleon 
was drawmg his aimies round to enclose him , 
and there was nothing left but to retreat 
This movement was begun on the 24th, and 
the several divisions concentrated at Astorga 
on the 31st The next day Napoleon had to 
leave the army, and Soult was left to pursue 
a force, which under extreme difficulties had 
forgotten all discipline Nevertheless Moore 
managed to bring them safely to Corunna, 
where he halted to collect the stragglers 
On Jan 16, 1809, he gave Soult battle, 
defeated him, though killed himself m 
the moment of victory, and the armv was 
embarked without further molestation and 
sailed for England In May Wellesley topk 
command in Portugal, where the French were 
almost supreme He at once advanced 
against Soult, and drove him back from Lis- 
bon in a senes of skirmishes He followed 
up his partial successes by an advance up 
the Valley of the Tagus, and on July 28 
iefeated Victor and Joseph in a hard-fought 
feiattleat Talavera He, however, retreated 
joon afterwards into winter quarters on the 
MCondego In the spring of 1810, Massena 
)pened a brilliant campaign, the object of 
vhich was the conquest of Portugal After 
nany successes he was met by Lord Wel- 
mgton (for a peerage had been bestowed 


upon Welleslej after Talavera), at Busaco 
on Sept 27, defeated, and driven back 
WeUmgton took advantage of the victory to 
retieat to the lines of Torres Vedras, which 
he had constructed as a defence for Lisbon 
In March (1811), having leceived reinforce- 
ments, Wellm^on issued from his Imes, 
and by a series of masterly movements 
forced Massena to letieat to b^amanca On 
April 9 he began to blockade Almeida, 
and m the beginning of Maj, at Fuentes 
d’Onoro, again defeated IMassena who had ad- 
vanced to its rehef During the battle, the 
Governor or Almeida had taken advantage of 
the carelessness of the investmg force to de- 
stroy the fortress and escape In the mean- 
while Graham had broken out from Cadiz, 
where he had been mvested all the winter, 
and on March 5 defeated \ ictor at Barossa 
Beresford had on March 16 been detached by 
WeUmgton to recapture Badajos, which had 
been lost to the French by the treachery of its 
commander Early m May he had made all 
the dispositions necessary for the siege but 
the operations had soon to be abandoned on 
account of Soult’s approach with a strong 
reheving force Beresford gave him battle 
on the ndge of Albuera on May 16, and 
after a terrible struggle, m which victory 
was long doubtful, entirely defeated the 
Flench anny Wellington, commg up soon 
after the battle, at once ordered Badajos to 
be reinvested An assault, however, on 
Badajos on June 9 was repulsed with 
great loss, and the siege was finally aban- 
doned on the approach of Soult and Marmont, 
who had united their forces Wellington re- 
tired behind the Guadiana, but took up so 
bold a position that he imposed on the two 
marshals, who, thinking him much stronger 
than he reall;y was, in their turn withdrew, 
Soult to SeviUe, Marmont to the Tagus 
vaUey, where he quartered his army around 
Almaraz Welhngton at once advanced, but 
was foiled in an attempt to surprise Ciudad 
Rodrigo, which, however, was now completely 
blockaded Late m September, Marmont 
marched with an overwhelming force to its 
relief , and after checking him in a vigorous 
combat at El Bodon WeUmgton ordered a 
general letreat On the 27th he again re- 
pulsed an attack of the French, and withdrew 
to a position so stiong that Marmont did not 
venture to attack it, and from want of sup- 
plies withdrew again to the Tagus vallej- 
In October Hill successfully drove the French 
from Caeeres, and opened up the whole dis- 
trict for a foraging ground for the allies 
For two months Estremadura was completely 
m HiUs power, tUl in Jan (1812), be was 
recalled to Portugal by a threatened advance 
of Marmont Meanwhile m the east of 
Spam, the French had been very successful, 
and Valencia and Catalonia had been reduced 
On Jan 1 (1812), WeUmgton with aU things 
1 ready crossed the Agueda, and on the 8th 
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broke gTound in front of Ciudad Bodrigo 
Tlie siege was hurried on in order to fore- 
stall Marmont’s arrival On the 19th the 
place ’vv as assaulted and carried after a ter- 
rible stiuggle When Marmont in his ad- 
vance learned the fall of Ciudad Rodngo, he 
hastily retired to Salamanca, which he 
fortified Wellington lost no time in march 
mg to the south, and preparmg for the siege 
of Bada 30 S The works were begun on 
March 17, and here again had to be 
conducted with all speed from the fear of 
Soult’s rehevmg force On April 7 the 
place was captured by one of the most deter 
mmed and sanguinary assaults on record 
On May 19 Hill surprised and destroyed 
the bridge of Almaraz, which formed the 
only communication across the Tagus between 
Marmont and Soult, and Welhngton followed 
up this success by laying siege to the forts of 
Salamanca In ten days they were reduced, 
and on July 22 WeUmgton utterly defeated the 
French m the great battle of Salamanca For 
eight days he followed up the pursuit to Yalla 
dolid Thence, leaving Clinton to watch the 
movements of the French m the direction of 
Burgos, he contmued his march to Madrid, 
which he entered m triumph on Aug 12 
Here he was again prevented by the lUi 
berahty and bad management of the home 
government from carrying the war any fur- 
ther mto Spam, although either Soult or 
Suchet might have been crushed He ac- 
cordingly turned towards the north, where 
Clausel had rallied the fragments of the Sala- 
manca army Clausel retreated before W elling- 
ton with much skill , and Wellington halted 
before Burgos, resolved to take it before 
proceeding further north He was, however, 
very badly supphed with siege tools, and even 
ammunition ran short , and the siege, which 
was begun on Sept 19, was finally abandoned, 
after a month had been spent in unsuccessful 
attempts to storm the place The retreat 
was conducted under great difficulties, aggra- 
vated by the utter disregard for disciphne 
to which the men gave way After several 
skirmishes, Welhngton’s army found itself 
secure at Ciudad Eodrigo Wellington then 
disposed it m winter quarters, and made 
strenuous preparations for renewing the 
campaign m the following year The earhest 
movements of ISIS were, however, made by 
Murray against Suchet m the east, and re- 
sulted m the defeat of the latter near CasteUa 
It was not till May that Welhngton began 
l^s forward movement, but then all his plans 
were so matured that the position of the 
French behind the Douro was turned, and they 
were m full retreat, without a battle having 
been fought A union had been also effected 
by the same operations with the Spamards 
m Gralhcia Burgos was destroyed by the 
French in their retreat , and without taking 
any advantage of the natural difficulties of the 
coimtry, Joseph abandoned every position, 


until he had crossed the Ebro and taken up a 
strong position at Vittoria It was, however 
of no avail, for on June 21 Wellington earned 
the position, and mflicted on Joseph the most 
crushmg defeat suffered bv any aimy through- 
out the war Graham was at once despatched 
to lay siege to San Sebastian , hut m a few 
weeks the works had to he suspended on 
account of the arrival of Soult, who had been 
sent to supersede Joseph and was reorganising 
the northern army In a series of fierce 
combats fought among the passes of the 
Pyrenees, SoulPs efforts to break the line 
of the allies were utterly baffled , he re- 
tired, and Welhngton ordered the siege of 
San Sebastian to bo resumed On Aug 31 
it was stormed Soult made one more effort 
to succour it, but he was worsted in the 
combats of Vera and San Marcul, and had to 
retire agam Wellington, by the fall of San 
Sebastian, was free to devote his whole atten- 
tion to Soult By a senes of skilful move- 
ments he forced the passage of Bidassoa early 
in October A month later he attacked Soult 
in a strong position, which he had been forti- 
fymg for three months, on the NiveUe Each 
ledouht was successive!) earned, and the 
Enghsh troops crossed the river A month 
later he crossed the Nive, in the face of 
boult’s opposmg force The next day Soult 
issued from Bayonne, thanking that he could 
cut off the left wing of the allies The attack 
was met by a stubborn resistance, till 
Wellington sent up reinforcements and com- 
pelled the French to withdraw in haste 
But Soult directed a new attack agamst the 
light, which had been thus weakened Wel- 
lington had, however, anticipated the attack, 
and after “ one of the most desperate battles 
of the whole war,’’ succeeded on Dec 13 in 
completely baffling the, French on all points 
The country was, however, so flooded, that no 
further movement was possible, and the 
allies went mto wmter quarters along the left 
bank of the Adour, the French being disposed 
along the opposite hank In February, 1814, 
Wellington determined to advance into 
France , but to do this it was necessary to 
drive Soult from Bayonne It was only 
possible to cross the Adour below Bayonne 
as it was weakly guarded there on account of 
its natural difficulties His plan, therefore, 
was to draw Soult away by an advance of hia 
centre and right, while Sir John Hope with 
the left effected the passage of the river 
Accordingly Hill, with 20,000 men, moved 
off on Feb 12 towards the east The French 
outposts were everywhere diiven in, and 
Soult was hopelessly mystified as to Welling- 
ton’s real design He accordingly made his 
dispositions so as to he able to concentrate on 
Orthes Wellington contmued to drive m the 
enemy from all their outposts, and on the 
26th Beresford crossed the Gave de Pan, and 
false attacks were directed against Oithes 
On the followmg day the English attacked 
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boult’s position at Orthes Tor a long time 
the battle was doubtful , indeed, at one tune 
the French, seemed to be on the pomt of 
repulsing the attack and wmning the day, 
but Welhngton, quicMy changing his mode 
of attack to suit the altered circumstances, 
won a complete victory, which would have 
resulted in the entire destruction of Soult’s 
army had the pur&uit been energetically 
executed Meanwhile Hope had grappled 
with stupendous difficulties , had crossed the 
Adour, and in the face of the enemy had, by 
the indefatigable energy of soldiers and 
sailors combined, contrived a bridge which 
should resist ahke the force of the tide and 
the attacks of the enem;^ The investment of 
Bayonne was now complete , and Wellington, 
ciossing the Adour, despatched Berestord 
with 12,000 men to Bordeaux, while he him 
self prepared to follow Soult, who was re- 
tiring towards Toulouse In three skirmishes 
the allies encountered the French outposts, 
and drove them m, but Welhngton was 
moving cautiously, and it was not till March 
26 that the two armies were m sight of one 
another Soult was resolved to hold Toulouse, 
in order to keep his communications open 
with the other armies, and Welhngton was 
equally resolved to isolate him. Accordmgly 
he attacked him on Apnl 10 , and at len^h, 
after a most terrible struggle, in which the 
allies lost more men than in almost any other 
battle in the whole wai , the chief positions 
were earned But even then Soult did not at 
once give up the place, and was ready to 
receive an attack the next day Wellington, 
however, designed a new plan of operations, 
and Soult, afraid of being surrounded, earned 
o:ff most of his troops to ViUefranche The 
movement was a most masterly conception 
and its execution did not fall short of the 
skill with which it was planned But its 
results were never known, because news had 
already arnved of the Convention of Pans 
and the abdication of Hapoleon Thus ended 
the War of the Penmsula, and the English 
forces made all haste to evacuate France On 
June 14 Welhngton issued a general order, 
in which he th^ked the troops for their 
glonous services throughout the long struggle, 
which had had an mcalculable influence on 
the affairs of Europe, and had in no small 
degree contributed to the fall of Napoleonr 

Napier, Peninsular Wa^ Clinton, Pemnsulat 
War Alison, JTist of JEuiope, Thiers Hist of 
the C(ynsulate and JEmpire [ W JR S ] 

Penn# SiH William {b 1621, 1670), a 

native of Bristol, entered the merchant service, 
and afterwards the royal navy In the war 
between the Commonwealth and the Hutch 
he greatly distinguished himself, and in 1 653 
became an admiral In 1666 he bore a large 
share in the capture of Jamaica, and m the 
same year became MP for We> mouth In 
1660 he was knighted, and made one of the 


commissioners of the nav> He took part 
in the subsequent Hutch wars, and was en- 
gaged m the great victory of 1665 

Penxif William, son of Admiral Sir 
Wilham Penn, educated at Chnst Church, 
Oxford and at baumur He became a Quaker 
in 1667, and was m 1668 — 9 eight months 
imprisoned in the Tower, and in 1671 six 
months m Hewgate, for propagating their 
doctrmes On March 4, 1681, he received 
fiom the kmg, m satisfaction for debts due to 
his father, the land lymg between Marj land 
and New York, and foundea the colony called 
after him Pennsjlvama From the summer 
of 1682 to the summer of 1684 he was engaged 
in lajmg the foundations of the colony m 
America and estabhshmg good relations with 
the Indians On his return to England, he 
obtamed great influence with James II , ap 
proved and supported the Declaration of 
Indulgence, and endeavoured to secure for 
the policy of the king the support of WiEiam 
of Orange In 1690 and in 1691 he was 
accused of treasonable correspondence vith 
the exiled king, but in neither case was the 
charge proved Nevertheless he was in 1692 
deprived of his government of Pennsylvania, 
which was restored to him two years later 
In 1699 he made a second visit to America, 
whence he returned in 1701 His relations 
to the colony, and the colomal assembly in- 
vohed him in many debts, and frequent 
disputes arose He could not “ but think it 
hard measure ** he wrote to the colonists in 
1710, “that, while that has jiroved a land ot 
freedom and flounshmg, it should become to 
me, by whose means it was prmcipall}- made 
a country, the cause of grief, tiouble, and 
poverty’ In 1712 Penn was struck by 
apoplexy, just as he was preparing to sell to 
the crown his rights as proprietor, and, though 
he hved tiU 1718, was incapable for the rest 
of his life of domg any busmess 

WoiTcs published 1728 Life by Hepworth 

Hixou, Forster Olarksou, and (jranville Penn 

Macaulays charges are refuted m Paget s 

Puzzles and Pai adoxes 

Penry (or Ap Henhy), John (6 1559, d 
lo93), a Welsh clergyman, became one of 
the most zealous followers of Robert Browne 
and a detenmned opponent of Episcopacy 
He IS supposed to ha\e originated the a^cks 
on the bishops pubhshed under the name of 
Martin Marprelate, but it was found impos- 
sible to trace the work to him He was 
subsequently brought to trial on a charge of 
having hbelled the queen, and though the 
evidence was mcomplete, was found guilty 
and hung at St Thomas Waterings (May 29, 
1593) 

Wordsworth JEccles Biog Strype, Annah 

Burnet Hist the Beforma^on 

IPexL Solwood, The Battle of (1016), was 
fought between Edmund Ironside and Canute, 
and resulted m the victory of the former 
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Pen Selwood is m Somerset, not far from 
Gillingham 

Pension Bill, The (1730), was mtio- 
duced by Sandys as a weapon of attack 
against Sir Eobert Walpole By an A.ct of 
1708, all persons bolding pensions from the 
crown during pleasure were made mcapable 
of sittmg in the House of Commons, and tbis 
was extended by an Act of 1714 to those who 
held them for any teim of jears “But the 
diJB&oulty, says Hallam, “ was to ascertain 
the fact, the government refusmg informa- 
tion ” According!} Sandys proposed a Bill 
b} which ever} member of the Commons was 
to swear an oath that he did not hold any 
such pension, and that if he accepted one, he 
would disclose it to the House withm fourteen 
days Walpole allowed this measure to pass 
the Commons b} a small majority, and tlnew 
the responsibility of its rejection in the Loids 
on Townshend as leader in that House This 
was one of the reasons that led to the lattei’s 
lesignation The measure suffered a sinular 
fate in 1734 and 1740 

Hallam Const K%st Stanhope, Hist of Eng 

Pensions, The Question or, is intimatelj 
connected with that of the alienation of roy^ 
demesne, which was so frequently made a 
subject of complamt by the refoxmers of the 
Middle Ages It was not until the accession 
of Queen Anne that steps were taken to 
prevent the sovereign from charging the 
hereditary ie\enues with pensions and an 
nuities, which were considered to be bindmg 
on his successors, when it was provided 
that no portion of the hereditar} revenues 
should be ahenated by the crown bej-ond 
the life of the king Pensions, however, 
were stiU granted on the hereditary re 
venues of Scotland and Ireland, and on the 
per cent duties, for the lives of the 
grantees When George III surrendered 
the hereditary revenues in exchange for a 
hxed civil list amounting first to £800,000, 
and afterwards to £900,000, it became the 
fund from which pensions were paid There 
were no limits to pensions, except the civil 
hst itself, and debts frequentl} accumulated 
in consequence , moreover, they dangerously 
increased the influence of the crown Burke 
proposed m consequence (1780) that the 
pension list should be reduced to £60,000, 
but his Bill for “the better security of the 
independence of Parhament, and the econo 
mical reform of the civil and other establish 
ments ” did not become law However, the 
Civil List Act of the Eockmgham adminis- 
tration, which was passed m 1782, was built 
on the same hnes The pension hst was to be 
gradually reduced to £95,000, and no pension 
to any one person was to exceed £1,200 In 
order to prevent the practice of granting 
secret pensions during pleasure, it was 
directed that ah future pensions were to be 
paid at the exchequer, and they were to be 


granted only in cases of distress or desert 
The pension lists on the Insh and Scotch 
re\ enues, and on the 4^ per cent duties, still 
remained, however, and were sources of mur h 
political corruption (1) In 1793 the Irish 
pensions had reached the sum of £124,000, 
the gross annual revenue being £275,102 
After several attempts had been made to 
remedy the abuse, a Bill was introduced into 
the Irish House of Commons, at the instiga- 
tion of the Lord Lieutenant, by which the 
hereditary revenues were surrendered in 
exchange for a civil list of £14o,000, and a 
pension list o± £124,000, which was eventuallj 
to be reduced to £80,000 No grants in any 
one year were to exceed £1,200, but pensions 
held during the pleasme of the crown were 
exempted from the provisions of the Act 
The contemplated reduction was effected by 
1814 , and on the accession of George IV the 
Irish pension hst was further reduced to 
£o0,000, no grants exceeding £1,200 to be 
made until the list was so reduced (2) The 
Scotch hereditar} revenues remained exempt 
from Parliamentary control until 1810, when 
the pensions charged on them amounted to 
£39,379 It was then provided that the 
amount of the pensions should be reduced 
to £25,000, and no more than £800 should be 
gianted in one year until the reduction had 
been effected (3) In 1830 the 4J per cent 
duties were surrendered bj ‘William I\ foi 
his hfe, the pension charged upon them con- 
tinuing payable At the same time the three 
pension hsts of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
were consolidated, and arrangements made 
for their reduction from £14u,7o0 to a future 
maximum sum of £76,000 on the expiration 
existing interests Lastly, on the accession of 
Victoria, the right of the crown to grant 
pensions was restricted to £1,200 a year, 
these pensions to be granted in strict con- 
formity with the resolutions of the House of 
Commons of 1834, which limited them to 
“such persons only as have just claims on 
the roval beneficence, or who, b} their per- 
sonal services to the crown, by the perform- 
ance of their duties to the public, or by there 
useful discoveries m science and attainments 
in hterature and the arts, have merited the 
gracious consideration of the sovereign, and 
the gratitude of their countrj ” There has 
of late (1884) been some outcry against per 
petual pensions, such as those granted to the 
Churchill and Penn famihes, and arrange 
ments have been made for their commutation 
Pensions are now granted for two lives 

See May, Const Eist vol i chap iv The 
most impoirtaut Acts beanug on the question of 
cml hst pensions are 1 Anne, s 1, o 7 22 

Greorgelll c 82 33 G-eorge HI , c 34 (Ireland) 

1 George IV , c i s 10 , 50 Geoi^e III , c ni 
andlVict c 2 See also Burke Worht ed 1816, 
and M^ovt on the Chml List Dec 1837 

[LOS] 

Pepys, Samuel (5 1632, d 1703), was 
educated at St Paul’s School, and Magdalen 
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College, 0«inil)ridge He TDecaine Clerk of the 
Acts to the Havy in 1660, and Secretary to 
the Navy in 1673 During the reigns of 
Charles II and James II the administration 
of naval affairs was largely in his hands, and 
he introduced some important reforms He 
was imprisoned in the Tower on suspicion of 
bemg concerned in the popish plot m May, 
1679, hut hherated the following February 
He became President of the Poyal Society in 
1684 He wrote Memo%rs of the Royal Navy 
(1690), and left in his manuscripts 
written in shorthand, which was deciphered 
and first published by Lord Braybrooke in 
1825 The work is ahnost unequalled foi its 
naive candour, and its gossiping pages give a 
singularly piquant sketch of the court and 
society of Charles II ’s reign 

Perceval, Spencer (5 1762, d 1812), 
was the second son of John, Earl of Egmont, 
and was educated at Harrow and Trinity 
College, Cambridge In 1786 he was called 
to the bar, and ten years later took silk At 
the same time he entered Parliament as M P 
for Northampton, and was soon noticed by 
Pitt as a promising member In supporting 
the Treason and Sedition Bills he rendered 
good service to the government Addington 
appomted Perceval his Solicitor-Greneral, and 
in 1802 Attorne;^ -General, in which capacity 
he had to conduct the prosecution of Peltier 
for a libel on Bonaparte, and m spite of the 
brilliant defence of Sir James Mackintosh, he 
secured a \erdict of gmlty He held that 
office until Pitt’s death m 1806 In March, 
1807, he became Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and on the death of the Duke of Portland in 
1809 he was named First Lord of the Trea- 
sury At that time the wai in the Pemnsula 
was being earned on Napoleon had as yet 
received no check on the Continent , England 
was spending millions m encouraging the 
nations of Europe to offer an effectual resist- 
tance to him Foieign politics were thus 
all engrossing, and scarcely any attention 
was paid to the reforms at home, which were 
so badly needed For three years his ministry 
lasted, and then on May 11, 1812, he was 
shot by one Bellingham, in the lobby of the 
House of Commons Nothing coidd have 
happened so opportunely foi Peiceval’s repu- 
tation as his murder, which raised him J:o the 
position of a martyr From having been 
leallj a minister of moderate abilities, b> his 
death he suddenly became, in public estima- 
tion a political genius, a first-rate financier, 
and a powerful orator "We can now look 
back moie calmly and see in him a man of 
shrewd sense, imperturbable temper, narrow 
views, and restless ambition, which, to his 
credit, never led him astray from the path of 
integnty 

Alison BTfst o/JSuiojpe Duke of Bnckingrham, 
Memoirs of Co Wit of the Regency t G Eose Ihary 

Fevey, HE^RY {b 1366, d 1403), who 


from his impetuosity and danng was surnamed 
“Hotspur,” was the son of Henry Percy, 
Earl of Northumberland When quite young 
he was associated with his father in the charge 
of the Scotch prisoners, and m 1385 he was 
sent to release Calais, and made many danng 
excursions mto Picardy He killed the Earl of 
Douglas in the battle of Otterbum, where he 
was himself taken prisoner On his release he 
fought in France and Britanny He jomed 
Henry of Lancaster on his landing in England 
in 1399, and received substantial rewards from 
him subsequently Becoming discontented, 
however, with the kmg, Percy joined m 1403 
with Douglas, but was defeated and slam m 
the battle of Shrewsbury He married Ehza- 
beth Mortimer, eldest daughter of Edward, 
Eail of Alarch 

Ferrers, Alice, was one of the ladies of 
the bedchamber of Phihppa, queen of Edward 
III After his wife’s death she acquired 
immense mfluence over the kmg, and mter- 
fered in the affairs of State, supportmg the 
pohey of John of Gaunt In the Good Par- 
liament (1376) most serious charges were 
brought against "her She had interfered with 
the administration of justice, and her rapa- 
city and extravagance were equally un- 
bounded She was compelled to take an oath 
never to return to the kmg’s presence , and it 
was ordained that if m the future she be- 
haved as she had m the past, she should for- 
feit her goods and be banished On the death 
of the Black Prmce, however, the proceed- 
ings of the Good Parliament were reversed, 
and Alice Perrers resumed her mfluence over 
the king She was present at his death-bed, 
but fled from it after robbing him of his 
finger rings Of her subsequent history 
nothmg is known 

Feirrot, Sir John {b 1527, d 1592), was 
reputed to be the son of Henry VUI He 
was imprisoned by Mary for his religious 
opinions, but under Elizabeth rose for a time 
to high favour In 1572 he was appomted 
President of Munster, where he suppressed a 
widespread rebellion, and in 1585 was made 
Lord Deputy of Ireland His pohey, though 
calculated to benefit the country, gave such 
offence to the clergy that they contrived, by 
means of forged documents, to obtain his 
recall, which was followed by his trial for 
high treason in lo92 He was found guilty, 
though probably on very insufficient evidence, 
of using language derogatory to the queen, 
and of givmg secret encouragement to Spam , 
and died in prison of a broken heart, Sept- 
ember, 1592 

Fersiau War, The (1856) At the end 
of 1855 a senes of studied insults towards 
Air Murray, the Bntish minister at the 
Persian court, obliged him to withdraw his 
mission from Teheran, and break off com 
mumcation with the Persian government 
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Attempts were made to patch the matter up, 
but the news of the siege and capture of 
Herat, in spite of treaty obligations, was 
followed by a declaration of war by England 
(Nov 1, 18o6) An army of 6,000 men, under 
the command of Sir James Outram, was at 
once despatched to the Persian Gulf The 
English attacked Pushan, a fort near 
Bushire, and the place was earned after an 
obstmate defence The next day Bushire 
was attacked and similarly captured On 
Jan 27, Sir James Outram arnved and 
took the command Being joined by part of 
Havelock s division, he advanced on Burras- 
goon, where the Persians were encamped, 
found it deserted, and returned after destroy 
mg all the stores found there On his return 
he was much annoyed by the Persian cavalry, 
but eventually succeeded m attackmg and 
dnvmg off the pursuing force A short lull 
in hostihties occurred now But on March 26 
the strong fortress of Mohamrah on the 
Karoon nver was attacked by sea and land 
The garrison was commanded by Pnnee 
Khan Mirza No real attempt was made at 
a defence , the guns of the fort and town 
were quickly silenced by the fleet, and then 
the prmce abandoned the place and retreated 
to Akwaz, 100 miles up the Karoon, where 
he had large magazines and supphes Sir 
James Outram immediately orgamsed an 
expedition under Commander Eenme to 
ascend the nver and destroy this place The 
steamer advanced on the 29th, and on April 
1 found the enem;^ , about 7,000 strong, posted 
at Akwaz The troops landed and ad\ anced 
against the town There was, however, no 
struggle The Persians, cowed by their 
disasters, fled at once, and agam allowed 
their camp to be taken possession of with all 
the stores it contamed On the 4th the 
expedition returned to Mohamrah, and thus 
the operations closed Meanwhile, the pre- 
liminaries of a peace had been adjusted at 
Pans The Shah agreed to renounce all 
pretensions to Herat, to withdraw his troops 
from Afghanistan, to guarantee protection to 
the English commerce, and to suppress slavery 
m the Persian Gulf 

Outram, Persian Expedition Annual Segister, 
1856 

Perth was taken by Bruce from the 
English (1311), and in 1332 was fortified by 
Edward Bahol, who was for a time besieged 
there by the Earl of March In 1 339 it was re 
taken by Robert the Stewart from Sir Thomas 
TJghtred, Edward III s lieutenant In 1659 it 
was occupied by the Queen Regent and a 
French bodyguard , m Sept , 1 644, it was takeu 
by Montrose after the battle of Tippermuir, and 
in May, 1689, by Olaverbouse In 1715 it 
was occupied by Lord Mar, and in 1745 was 
also m the hands of the rebels for some kme 
James I was murdered (1436) m the monas- 
tery of Black Friars in Perth 


Peterborough, Benedict op (d^ 1193), 
was of unknown origm In 1173 he was ap- 
pomted chancellor to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, m 1177, Abbot of Peterbo- 
rough, and m 1191, Vice-Chancellor of 
England The omcla, which is erroneously 
attributed to him, extends from 1169 to 1192, 
and IS highly important for the period it em 
braces, giving much information not to he 
found m any other writer 

Benedict of Petei borough s Chronicle has 
been pubhshed in the Rolls Series with invalu 
able introductions by Bishop Stubbs who sug 
gests with much probability that Richard 
Pitz Neal Bishop of London is the author 

Peterborough, Charles Mordaunt, 
Earl op {b 1668, d 1736), m 1675 succeeded 
to his father’s estates In his vouth he 
served under Admirals Torrmgton and Marl- 
borough m the Mediterranean For his bold 
opposition to the designs of James II he 
was compelled to betake himself to the Hague, 
where he strongly recommended the Prmce of 
Orange to invade England When William 
had landed at Torbay, Mordaunt went on 
before him, and occupied Exeter He became 
First Commissioner of the Treasury, a post 
to which he was unsuited, and where he 
quarrelled with Godolphin, who was an ex- 
cellent financier He was created Earl of 
Monmouth In 1690 Caermarthen procured 
his retirement from office In 1696 he at- 
tempted to rum his opponents by the help of 
Sir John Fenwick’s confessions But the 
attempt failed, and Monmouth, now hated by 
both parties, was stripped of his employments 
In 1697 he succeeded to his uncle’s fortunes and 
title On the accession of Anne he was offered 
and refused the command of the forces in 
the West Indies In 1706 he was sent to 
command m Spam He captured the for- 
tresses of Montjuich, and Baicelona fell 
Though he had but a handful of men, he 
at once pushed on to relieve San Mattheo 
He accomplished the feat with 1,200 men, 
and drove the Spanish army of 7,000 men 
before him mto Valencia Fiom Valencia he 
set out m the night and defeated a remforce 
ment of 4,000 men A French army under 
Marshal Tesse, and a fleet under the Count of 
Toulouse, were sent to blockade Barcelona, 
Peterborough attempted to raise the siege, 
but failed He then produced a commission 
appointmg him commander of the fleet as 
well as the army, and set out m an open boat 
m quest of it He was picked up by one of 
the ships , and though he failed to brmg on 
an engagement with the French fleet, he re- 
lieved Barcelona But he quarrelled with the 
Archduke Charles, who disapproved of his de 
sign of marching at once on Madcid Unable 
to endure a command divided between himself 
and Galway, he left the army for Genoa In 
1707 he returned as a volunteer , but Sunder- 
land, a warm supporter of Galway, roughly 
recalled him. He visited Vienna, the camp 
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of Charles XII at Alt-Eastadt, and that of 
Marlborough m Elanders In 1711 he was 
sent to Vienna in order to reconcile the 
Emperor and the Buhe of Savoy In 1713 
he was made Governor of Minorca On 
the accession of George I, he was made 
general of the marme forces of Gieat 
Britain, an office continued under George 
II In 1717 he was suddenly arrested at 
Bologna on the groundless charge of plotting 
agamst the Pretender^s life In 1719 he 
conducted, on his own responsibility, an in 
trigue with the French court through the 
Duke of Parma, uncle of the Queen of Spam, 
which resulted m the dismissal of the minister 
Alberoni In 1735 he died at sea, on his way 
to Lisbon ‘‘This man,” says IVIacaulay, 

“ was, if not the greatest, yet absuredly the 
most extraordinary character of that age 
But his splendid talents and virtues were 
rendered almost useless to his country by his 
restlessness, his imtabihtv his morbid craving 
for noveltv and for excitement His weakness 
had not only brought him, on more than one 
occasion, into serious trouble, but had impelled 
him to some actions altogether unworthy of 
his humane and noble nature ” 

Macf^ulay Hwt of JSng Stanhope, S/ist of 
Eng and War of Sucosas^on in Spam 

Peterloo MCeetxng, The (August 16, 
1819), was the most celebrated of the meetmgs 
in which the national desire for Parliamentary 
Keform found expression Manchester decided 
to follow the example of Birmingham, and 
made extensive preparations for a grand meet- 
ing on Aug 16,1819, under the lead of a noted 
reformer, “ Orator ” Hunt The county execu- 
tive made extensive military arrangements to 
prevent any noting or disturbance On the 
day fixed, between 50,000 and 60,000 people 
marched mto St Peter’s Field, then on the 
outskirts of Manchester, while the magistrates 
were watching the proceedmgs from a neigh- 
bourmg house As soon as Hunt rose to ad 
dress the assembled crowd, they sent the chief 
constable to arrest him — a hopeless impos- 
sibility in the face of an enthusiastic mob 
The Yeomanry were then sent to charge the 
crowd , but they became scattered, lost their 
order, and were beginning to experience 
some rough treatment at the hands of the 
crowd, when the magistrates gave the 
Hussars orders to charge I7othmg could 
h&ve been more effectual , “ the charge swept 
the mingled mass of human beings before 
it, people, yeomen, and constables, in their 
confused attempts to escape, ran over 
one another ’ The meeting was broken 
up, Hunt was arrested, and the field was 
left strewed with the victims of the im- 
petuous charge, which has given to the 
Peterloo Meeting the name of the Manchester 
Massacre 

"Walpole Host of Eng from 1815, Annual 
Eagister, JAfe of JBldon- 


Peters, or Peter, Hugh (^ 1599, d 
1660), was a native of Fowe> m Cornwall, and 
was educated at Cambridge He became 
lecturer at St Sepulchre’s Church m the city, 
and m 1633 mimster of an Independent con- 
gregation at Rotterdam In 1634 he emi- 
grated to Massachusetts, and succeeded 
Roger Williams as pastor at Salem He 
returned to England m 1641 “I was sent 
over to his majesty,” he said on his trial, 

“ that we might have a httle help m pomt of 
excise and customs, and encouragements m 
learning” He remamed in England, and 
became an active preacher and army chaplain 
In 1649 he accompanied Cromwell to Ireland, 
and became one of the commissioners for the 
amendment of the laws (16ol) He was also 
appointed one of the Triers (1654) At the 
Restoration he was excepted from the Act of 
Indemmtj, tried as a regicide and condemned 
to death He was charged with plottmg the 
king s death with Cromwell, and -with excitmg 
the soldiers against him by his preachmg 
before and durmg the trial He was also 
accused by rumour of being himself the exe- 
cutioner of Charles I , but this was not 
brought forward on his tnaL He was exe- 
cuted on Oct 16, 1660 
Peter’s Pence [Rom-peoh ] 

Petition and Advice (16o7) On Feb 
23, 1657, Sir Christopher Pack brought 
forward m the House of Commons an address 
proposmg the recastmg of the constitution 
This was discussed and amended for a month, 
and finally presented to Cromwell on Mar 31 
under the title of the “ Petition and Advice ” 
April was spent in discussions between Crom- 
well and a committee of the House touching 
the question of the kmgship (definitely re- 
fused by Cromwell on May 8), and dealing 
with defects which he perceived, and amend- 
ments which he suggested m other portions 
of the proposed constitution The Commons 
finally added a supplement to the ongmal 
“Petition and Advice,” called “The Humble 
Additional and Explanatory Petition and 
Advice ” The two documents together, 
known shortly by the title of the first, 
made up the new scheme of government 
Cromwell was empowered to choose his suc- 
cessor, and confirmed in the Protectorate 
Parliaments were to be called every two 
years at the furthest, and enjoy aU their 
customary rights Several classes of persons, 
VIZ , all Roman Cathohcs, and generally aH 
persons who had borne arms against the Par- 
liament, and not since given signal testimony 
of their good affections, were excluded from 
pohtical rights The Protector was em- 
powered to nominate a second House of 
seventy members, his Church establishment 
sanctioned, and a limited toleration secured 
To the Protector’s Council, consisting of 
twenty one persons, approved by Parliament, 
an important share m the government was 
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given Protector and Council together disposed 
of the fixed > early revenue (£1,300,000), now- 
granted, and were responsible for its expen- 
diture to Parliament On the whole the 
Petition and Advice established a far moie 
workable distiibution of political power than 
the instrument of government 

Masson Life of Milton Guizot CiomneU 
Carlyle GiomiaoUs Letteis and b;^eeohes Bui 
ton, Dial y [0 H P ] 

Petitioners (1679) was the name given 
to those members of the Opposition, or 
‘‘ Country ” party, who m this year presented 
petitions to Chailes II asking him to summon 
a Parliament in Jan , 1680 Their opponents 
presented counter petitions, expressing ab- 
horrence of the attempt to encroach on the 
royal prerogative, and were hence called Ab 
horreis (q v) 

Burnet Stst of his Own Time, u 238 

Petition of Plght (1628) “When 
the third Parliament of Charles I met, the 
Parliamentary leaders resolved to begin by 
vmdicating the violated rights of the subjects 
rather than renewing the attack on Buck- 
ingham After a general discussion the 
Commons proceeded to pass resolutions 
against arbitrary imprisonment, unparhamen- 
tary taxation, and other giievances Went- 
worth suggested that they should proceed by 
a bill which should define what the law 
should be in the future but though his idea 
was adopted by the Commons, the king’s 
openly expiessed opposition obhged them to 
drop it (April 28) Coke now proposed that 
they should ask the Lords to jom with them 
in a Petition of Right (May 6), and after about 
three weeks’ debate the Upper House passed 
the petition (May 28) The petition demanded 
four things — (1) That no freeman should be 
obhged to give any gift, loan, benevolence or 
tax, without common consent by Act of Par- 
liament (2) That no freeman should be im- 
prisoned contrary to the laws of the land 
(3) That soldiers" and sailors should not be 
biUeted m private houses (4) That commis- 
sions to punish soldiers and sailors by martial 
law should be revoked, and no more issued 
Charles, with the consent of the Council, 
answered evasively, “ The king wiBeth that 
right be done according to the laws and 
customs of the realm, and that the statutes 
be put in due execution Dissatisfied with 
this reply, the Commons prepared a remon 
strance agamst the advi^rs by whose counsel 
the kmg had acted The Inng mterrupted 
them by a message forbidding them to meddle 
-with affairs of State The House boldly took 
up agam the charges against Buckingham 
Before this determination, and before the am- 
biguous attitude of the House of Lords, the 
king yielded and assented to the petition ac- 
cording to the usual form But the king’s 
final surrender did not secure the agreement 
of king and Commons A new quarrel un 


fortunately arose before the end of the month, 
on the question whether the petition rendered 
illegal the levy of tonnage and poundage with 
out a Parliamentary grant Nevertheless, the 
king’s acceptance marked the beginning of a 
great era in Enghsh history “ The Petition 
of Right,’ says Mr Gardiner, ‘‘has justly 
been deemed by constitutional historians as 
second m importance only to Magna Charta 
itself It ciicumscnbed the monarchy of 
Henry YIII and Ehzabeth, as Magna Charta 
circumscribed the monarchy of Henry II 
Like Magna Charta, too, the Petition of 
Right was the beginning, not the end, of a 
Revolution ” 

Gardiner, H^s^ of Eng , 1603—1642 , Hallam 
Const Hist [CHE] 

Petitions [Pauliament , Crown ] 

Philiphaugh., The Battle of (Sept 13, 
1645), was fought at a place two miles west of 
Selkirk, when Montrose’s Highland army was 
surprised by David Leshe -with 4,000 horse 
from the Scottish camp before Hereford 
Montrose himself escaped with a small por- 
tion of his force, the rest were cut m pieces 

PRilippa, Queen {b cvica 1312, d 1369) 
wife of Edward III , was the daughter o 
Wilham, Count of Holland and Hainault 
She was contracted to Edward in 1326, and 
the marriage was celebrated m 1328 She 
accompanied her husband on some of his 
foreign expeditions, and at other times de- 
fended the kmgdom m his absence , though 
the story of her presence at the battle of 
Neville’s Cross rests on insufficient authority 
Better authenticated is the well-known anec- 
dote of her intercession for the burgesses of 
Calais, which well suits the gracious and 
merciful disposition of one of the most 
popular of our queens 

Phipps, Sir Con stan tine, was Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland (1711 to 1714), Lord Justice in 
1712 and m 1 714 He was an active J acobite, 
and m 1712, by his efforts, won the Dublin 
elections for his party The Commons im- 
peached him in 1713, and Parliament was 
prorogued to protect him against them 

Pictou, General Sir Thomas (^ 1757, 
d 1816), entered the army m 1771 In 1784 
he was ordered to the West Indies , and on 
the capture of St Lucia, two years later, Sir 
Ralph Abercromby recommended him for the 
lieutenant-colonelcy of the 68th, and soon 
afterwards appointed him Governor of the 
island of Trmidad In this capacity he al 
lowed torture to be applied according to the 
Spanish law Legal proceedings were insti- 
tuted, and in 1805 he was found guilty by a 
jury in the Court of Kmg’s Bench A new 
tnal was, however, granted, and the verdict 
was reversed in 1808 In 1809 he commanded 
a brigade in the Walcheren expedition, and 
was appointed Governor of Elushmg Before 
he had recovered from a malarious fever, 
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which, he had contracted on this expedition, he 
was ordered to Portugal to command the 3rd 
Division, nicknamed the Pightmg Division 
At Badajoz he rendered most signal service 
He was soon afterwards invalided, hut re 
sumed his command in time to share in 
the battle of Vittona, where his division bore 
the brunt of the fighting He was engaged 
in nearly all the battles of the Pyrenees and 
in the south of Fiance On the news of the 
escape of Hapoleon from Elba, at Wellmgton’s 
express desire, Picton accepted a command 
under him At Quatre Bras he was with a 
very inferior force opposed to Hey, and for 
three hours sustained, unaided, a most obsti- 
nate contest In this battle he received a 
wound, of which he told no one, lest he 
should be prevented from takmg part in the 
greater battle, which he knew must soon 
take place Accordingly he was present in 
command of the 5th Division, against which 
Kapobon launched one of his earliest, and, 
as the Duke of Wellington testified, “one 
of his most serious attacks As he was in 
the act of givmg the word for that charge, 
which repulsed the attempt to break the 
English line, he was struck by a musket-baU 
on the temple, and killed instantaneously 
The story that the Duke of Wellington was 
on bad terms with Pioton has been totally 
denied by the duke himself, who appreciated 
his qualities and solicited his services both in 
the Peninsula and in Flanders 

MmhOVi $ of JP%eton Napier, Peninsular War 
Wellington despatches 

Picts, The {i e , Picti, or painted people), 
were the nation who in early times inhabited 
the north- eastern and northern parts of the 
modem Scotland Their ethnology has been 
one of the most controverted pomts even in 
Celtic antiquities But no one now beheves 
that they were of Teutomc ongm, and the 
general consensus seems to be that -^ey were 
Celts of the Goidelic rather than of the 
Brythonic type It has, however, been shown 
that not only some of their place names, but 
also some of their customs, can hardly be of 
Aryan ongm, and that consequently they 
were largely of “Iverman’ or pre-Ar>an 
descent But the term Piets, which is 
obviously of Roman ongm, does not seem to 
be mdicative of race, but to have been simply 
used to denote a group of people of various 
ongm dwelhng together, who ultimately 
became membeis of the same pohtical orgam- 
sation To the classical writers the term Pict 
simply meant the whole aggiegate of the 
tribes dwellmg to the north of the Roman 
walls, who at an earher age were known as 
the Oaledonii and Meatse They ne^ er were 
subjugated by the Romans, and even when 
the Scots had occupied the western coast of 
Scotland, they still held the region north of 
the Forth, and east of Drumalban, though at 
a later date Scandinavian conquests deprived 
t bATn of the extreme north of the island The 


range of mountains called the Mounth divided 
the northern from the southern Piets There 
was also a third Pictish territory m Galloway, 
whose inhabitants, shut off by Brythonic 
tribes from their northern brethren, were 
called the Hiduan Piets, and, curiously 
enough, retamed the name long after it had 
become extinct north of the Forth [GaL'- 
LOWAY , Clmbria ] When they first became 
promment m history as the devastators of the 
abandoned provmce, the Piets were mostly 
heathens The Piets of Galloway had become 
at least partially converted to Chnstiamty by 
the preachmg of Hmian at the end of the 
fourth century At the end of the sixth 
century the teachmg of Columba estabhshed 
among the Piets the authontj of the monastic 
and tribal chmch of Iona, and created mtimate 
relations between the immigrant Scots and 
the race they had dmen over Drumalban 
About the same time a united Pictish 
monarchy seems to have grown up, with a 
peculiar rule of succession m the female hne 
that was certainly pre Aryan Before long, 
however, the Piets were compelled to fully 
acknowledge the supremacy of the great 
Northumbrian monarchs of the seventh 
century The rash enterprise of Egfnd led, 
however, to the Pictish victory of Dunnichen 
(Nechtansmere), which again secured their 
lieedom (685) In the next century the 
teachmg of the missionary, St Bonifacius, 
mduced Nectan, Eong of the Piets, to expel 
the Columban clergy, and mtroduce the 
Roman usages (717) The result was constant 
war with the Scots, which, along with the 
Damsh inroads, which now became constant, 
reduced the Pictish kingdom to much miser\ 
The history of the period after Bede's invalu- 
able work ends is ver^ obscure The Pictish 
law of succession especially exposed the state 
to the danger of foreign kings At last, in 
844, Kenneth MacAlpm, “the fiist of the 
Scots,” estabhshed a new dynasty m the land 
of the Piets, which produced the pohtical 
union of Piets and Scots After the end of 
the nmth century there are no more kings of 
the Piets — or of Scone, as, after its capital, 
the state was sometimes called — but of Alban 
The whole of Scotland north of the Forth and 
Clyde was thus, except for the Norse jarldoms 
on coasts and islands, united, at least nomi 
nally, mto a single state 

Kihgs of the Picts 

Brude, son of Madcon 
0artnaadh son ot Bomelcli 
Noctan grandson of TJerd 
Oinioch son of Luchtren 
Gartnaid, son of "Wid 
Brude „ ,, 

Talorgan » - ^ , 

Talorgan son of Baufred 
Gartimid, son of DomnaU 
Brust , tt 
Brude son of Bile 
Taran son of Entefidich 
Brude sonofBenli 
Nectan „ „ 

Drust „ » 
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Alpm sou of Eochaidli 
N'ectan sonofBenli 
Angus son of Fergus 
Brude , „ 

Cmiod, son of Wredech. 

Alpin, son of Wioid 
Talorgan son of Angus 
Brest, son of Talorgan 
Conall son of Taidg 
Constantin, son of Fergus 
Angus , 

Brust son of Constantin ■) 
Talorgan, sou of Wtlioil } 
Eoganan (Bven) son of Angus 
Wrad, son of Bargoit 
Brude , 

Kennetli MacAlpin 
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Skene, Celhc Scotland gives the only full and 
critical account of the Piets based on the 
original authorities edited by Mr Skene in his 
Chronicles of the Piets and Soots Eh^s s Celtic 
Britain gives a good summary of the history and 
throws muchhght on the ethnology of the Piets 
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Pilgrimage of Grace was the name 
given to the insunection in Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire in 1637, caused chiefly by the 
ecclesiastical and other reformsof Henry VIII 
and Cromwell It was headed by a young Lin 
colnshire gentleman, named Eobert Aske, and 
jomed by most of the gentlemen and nobiht\ of 
Yorkshire The rebels mustered in great force 
and advanced towards York, which they occu- 
pied Jomed by the Archbishop of York, Lord 
barcy, and the Percies, the rebels, 30,000 sti ong, 
moved southwards At Doncaster they were 
met by the royal commissioners, the Earl of 
Shrewsbury and the Duke of Norfolk A 
conference was held, and the rebels were in- 
duced by the terms offered to disband But, 
hnding that their demands were not really to 
be complied with, an msurrection broke out 
anew under Sir Francis Bigod This was 
suppressed with great seventy Martial law 
was estabhshed m the north Aske, Darcy, 
and twenty other leaders were seized (March, 
1537) and executed, and the movement was 
stamped out 


Pindame War The Pmdames were 
a body of freebooters, established m the 
Vmdhya Hills, recruited from aH nations and 
rehgions, and finding employment sometimes 
with the armies of native prmces, sometimes 
in predatory excursions of their own Their 
expeditions were of the most destructive 
character, all mounted and hghtly armed 
they crossed the country in marches of from 
forty to fifty miles a daj , fell upon the devoted 
district, carried off everything movable m it, 
and burnt the houses and crops In 1816 the 
Pmdames crossed the Nerbudda, and ravaged 
the English possessions m the Deccan Lord 
Hastmgs determined to end this, and pre- 
pared large armies inwall the presidencies. 
The matter was complicated by the extensive 
conspiracy organised by Bajee Eao and Appa 
Sahib, and the treadhery of Dowlnt Eao 
Somdia The vigorous measures of Lord 
Hastmgs, however, broke up the conspiracy, 
and the Pmdames were beaten agam and 


again (1817) Chetoo Smgh, their chief, how- 
ever, with the remnant of his followers, to 
the number of 20,000, assembled in arms 
The English forces were concentrated for a 
great attack , the Pindarnes seeing the hope- 
lessness of resistance, fled , Ohetoo, depiived 
of his followers, sought refuge m the forests 
of Malwa, where he was devoured by a tiger, 
and the Pindarnes submitted (1818) 

Pinhoe,THE Battle or (1001), was fought 
between the Enghsh and the Danes, in which 
the latter were victorious Pmhoe is a village 
three miles east of Exeter 

Finkie Oleucli, The Battle of (Sept 
10, 1547), was fought durmg the Protector 
Somersets campaign The two forces weie 
drawn up on each side of the Esk, the English 
under Somerset and Warwick, the Scotch 
under the Earl of Huntly The Scotch 
crossed the river and at first gamed the ad- 
vantage, but were scattered by a great chaige 
of tbe Enghsh 

Pipe Rolls, The, or Great Polls of the 
Exchequer, are preserved m the Eecord Office 
and are almost perfect from 2 Henry II to 
the present date They relate to all matteis 
connected with the revenue ctf the ciown, 
crown lands, &c , and are of great value for 
historical and genealogical purposes A Pipe 
Eoll Society, for the publication of these docu- 
ments, was formed m 1883 

Pipewell, The Council of (1199), was 
held by Eichard I , immediately after his 
coronation, to raise money and make othei 
preparations for his Crusade Pipewell Abbey 
IS in Northamptonshire, in the neighbourhood 
of Bockmgham 

Pitcaim Island In April, 1798, the 
crew of H M S Bounty mutinied, owing to 
the harsh conduct of their commander, Lieu- 
tenant Bhgh After many adventures, a 
remnant of the mutmeers reached Pitcairn 
Island m the Pacific Ccean, where, together 
with some women, natives of islands m the 
South Seas, they formed a settlement, remark- 
able for the orderly and exemplary conduct 
of its mhabitants Their descendants inhabit 
the island to this day The settlement was 
visited by Captain EUiot m 1839, who gave 
such a favourable report of tbe state of the 
islanders, that assistance was sent out to them 
by the government 

Pitt, William (5 1769, d 1806), the son 
of the first Earl of Chatham and Lady Hester 
Grenville, was bom May 28, 1769, and very 
early gave signs of his future greatness m his 
marvehous precocity In 1773 he went up 
to Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, where has 
industry led him to devour mathematios and 
classics alike He left Cambridge soon 
after his father’s death, and, being called to 
the bar in 1780, went the Western Circuit 
But In the autumn of that year a general 
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election took place, and Pitt was returned to 
Parliament for Appleky In the following 
February Pitt made bis fiist speech in favour 
of Burke’s plan for Economical Eeform His 
power was recognised at once , Fox proclaimed 
him one of the fiyst men in Parhament He 
contmued to gash, influence and admiration by 
every speech he made Early m December 
news came of Cornwalhs’s surrender in 
America, and Pitt seized the opportunity to 
attack the government The mmistry re- 
signed, and was succeeded by Eockmgham’s 
cabinet Pitt was offered the Vice Treasurer- 
ship of Ireland , but he knew his own 
\dlue, and declined the offer, which would 
not have given him a seat in the cabinet 
He nevertheless supported the government 
till Eockmgham’s death Then followed 
Lord Shelburne’s brief tenure of office, sue 
ceeded by the Coalition When that came 
to an end in Dec , 1783, the king invited 
Pitt to form a government Never had a 
Prime Minister a more difficult task before 
him In December the majonty agamst him 
was almost two to one , but such was Pitt’s 
lesolution and tact, that by March 5, 1784, 
it had dwindled, after sixteen divisions, 
down to a bare majority of one The country 
at large was vehement in its support of the 
government, and the city of London pre- 
sented Pitt with its freedom Pitt now 
dissolved the Parhament, and government 
candidates were everywhere returned Pitt 
at twentj four “ domineered absolutely over 
the cabmet, and was the favourite at once of 
the sovereign, the Parhament, and the nation ” 
Already m 1782 he had demanded an inquiry 
into the system of Parliamentary representa 
tion When, however, he was m power with a 
large majority at his back, he was pre'^ented 
by the king’s strenuous opposition from again 
introducing the subject, and the French Eevo- 
lution soon had the effect of dnvmg the mere 
notion of reform of any kind out of men’s 
minds He nevertheless did make an eflort in 
that direction when, m 1785, he introduced a 
biU “to amend the representation of the 
people of England m Parliament ” During 
his first eight years of power, Pitt enjoyed a 
time of tranquilhty and peace, when there were 
no wars being carried on by England, at any 
rate at a nearer distance than India, and the 
country and Parliament alike were anxious 
to see carried out some of the numerous 
reforms which had been so often talked about 
The first of these measures which Pitt ap 
proached was the vexed question of Indian 
government, which had proved the death of 
the Coahtion ministry Pitt’s Indian Bill 
was quite successful, and was followed by his 
scheme for the reduction of the National 
Debt In the same year (1786) began the 
measures for the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings Pitt took no active part in it, 
though he gave his support to the prosecution 
In 1788 the kmg fell iB, and Pitt, supportmg 


the constitutional view of the Eegency ques- 
tion against Pox, who warmly took up the 
cause of the Prince of Wales, attached him- 
self more firml\ than ever to George TIT 
In the same year he advocated with all his 
eloquence a Bill for the Abolition of the Slave 
Tkade When the French Eevolution broke 
out, Pitt appeared in a new hght For the 
remaming years of his hfe he was chiefly 
engaged in leading the European opposition 
to France His war admmistration, however, 
was far from fortunate, and his military 
enterprises were ill-planned and unsuccessful 
But at home he still held his own m the con- 
fidence of his countrymen He saw the im 
mediate necessity for the union of Ireland 
with England , but the king’s narrow-minded 
obstmacj prevented him combmmg Umon 
with Oathohe Emancipation, which alone, he 
said, would make the Umon eflectual But 
Pitt was not the man to be baulked in 
his endeavours to fulfil a promise , and, as 
he could not have his own way in the 
matter, he resigned, in 1801, the post which 
he had held so triumphantiy for seventeen 
years, and with him went all the abler mem- 
bers of his administration “All that was 
left to the kmg was to call up the rear ranks 
of the old ministry to form the front rank of 
a new ministry ” Addmgton became Prime 
Minister, and for a time seemed to succeed, 
chiefly by the help of Pitt, who supported 
him, and by the conclusion of a peace with 
France on the terms of the Treatj of Amiens 
But the real mcapacity of Addmgton, com- 
bined with the restless ambition of Bonaparte, 
at length compelled Pitt to assume a difterent 
attitude towards the ministry Parliament 
and the nation at large looked to Pitt as the 
only man who could save the country m the 
event of the war which it was seen must soon 
be contmued with France Addmgton felt the 
pressure on all sides, but tried to come to 
terms with Pitt, which would still leave him 
in the possession of a large share of power 
In May, 1803, Pitt emerged from the retire- 
ment m which he had been hvmg, and made a 
great speech, advocating the declaration of 
war In April, 1804, Addmgton resigned 
Pitt was commanded to form a mmistry 
He desired a broad government, which should 
mclude all the highest talent m the kingdom 
— Fox, Grenville, WmAham, and ofiiers 
But the king’s obstinacy once more defeated 
an excellent scheme Pitt yielded, and formed 
a Tory administration Most sti enuous efforts 
were made both at home, and by the develop 
ment of foreign combinations, to avert the 
threatemng danger , and the glorious victory 
of Trafalgar m Oct , 1805, crushed the French 
navy But the close of Ihtt’s career is melan- 
choly The Opposition, which had reframed 
from any factious resistance to the war pohey 
of the government, m Apnl, 1805, proposed 
a vote of censure on Lord IVtelville for mis- 
management of the navy while Treasurer 
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nnder Pitt’s former administration Pitt stood 
by his old fneud, but the Speaker’s casting 
vote decided a division against the accused 
Pitt regarded the adverse vote as almost a 
vote of censure on himself, and was quite 
crushed In the followmg July, Parliament 
was prorogued, but the war was carried on 
with Napoleon’ s usual activity In September 
Pitt had the satisfaction of negotiating with 
Russia and Austria a general coahtion against 
Napoleon, who in reply made every prepara- 
tion for mvadmg England Circumstances, 
however, presented him fiom canymg out 
that scheme, and he turned his attention to 
the Contment The capitulation of the 
Austrian army at Ulm on Oct 19 was the 
first result of this change of plan The news 
proved a death-blow to Pitt, which even the 
news of Trafalgar four days later could not 
avert The next day, at the Lord Mayor’s 
dinner, he spoke the last woids he was ever to 
utter m pubhc In December he retned to 
Bath to rest , but the news of Austerhtz com- 
pleted the breakdown of his health He was 
just able to travel to London in January for 
the openmg of Parhament on the 21st , but 
when he arrived at Putney, he was too ill 
to attend, and two days later, on Jan 23, 
1806, he died Pitt has heen justly called 
the man of Parhamentary government No 
man ever, from his earliest appearance in 
the House of Commons to Ms latest days, exer 
cised so absolute a sway over that assembly 
By his incorruptible integntv, conspicuously 
displayed durmg mneteen years, he did more 
than any one man to crush out the corruption 
in high places which had prevailed durmg the 
first eighty years of the eighteenth century 
Massey Hist Stanhope, Life of FiU T'he 
Grenville Co%resp(mden^^6 Pitt s speeches, Parlta 
mmttmt Mist Jesse Mem. ofPeign of George 
III May, Const Hist Macsatilay Pssays 
Adolphus Hist B S ] 

Place Bills Thp First (1672) was a 
measure congemal to the Tory reformers of 
WiUiam in ’s reign Its obj ect was summarily 
to exclude all placemen from the House of 
Commons Nobody thought of drawing a 
line between the few functionaries who ought 
to be allowed to sit in the House of Cbmmons, 
and the crowd of functionaries wMp ought to 
be shut out A memb^*^ho^ wa% to be 
chosen after 1693 was not tb^oept any place 
whatever” The bill was ii^ently opposed 
in the Upper House, Marlborough making a 
great speech in its support "^en the ques- 
tion was put, forty-two were m its favour and 
forty-four agamst it Proxies were called, 
however, and the bill was lost by three votes 
Next year the bill was mtroduoed again, and 
again easily passed the Commons It pro 
Tided that no member of the House of Com 
mons, elected after Jan 1, 1694, should 
accept an> place of profit under the crown, 
on pain of forfeiting his seat, and of being 
incapable of sitting agam m the same Par- 


liament The Lords added the wise amend- 
ment, ^‘unless he be afterwaids chosen to 
serve in the same Parhament ” The Com- 
mons agreed to this amendment William, 
who appears to have misunderstood the 
nature of the bill, refused his assent The 
angry Commons first passed an address, 
a&rmmg that those who had advised the 
king on this occasion were pubhc enemies 
and then, on the motion of Harlej , appointed 
a committee to draw up a representation to 
the king William, however, m his repl;^, 
yielded nothmg “ Thus ended, more happily 
than William had a right to expect, one of 
the most dangerous contents in which he ei er 
engaged with his Parhament ” In 1694 the 
bill was mtroduced agam into the Commons 
It was thrice read, but on the third reading 
was rejected b} thirty-tbree votes The result 
of the bill would have, as Ranke remarks, 
caused ‘‘Parhament and the administration 
to stand agamst one another as two distinct 
bodies ” The Second (1743) was originally 
proposed bv SandTS, but subsequently op- 
posed by him on the ground that Geoige II 
was antagomstic to the measure “Deiided,” 
says Hallam, “ though it was at the time, it had 
considerable effect, excluding a great num- 
ber of inferior o&cers from the House of 
Commons, which has never since contained so 
revoltmg a list of court deputies as it did in 
the age of Walpole ’ 

Plantagenet, the name by which the 
house of Anjou is generally known, is derived 
irom planta genxsta^ the broom-plant, a spng 
of which was usually worn bj Geoffrey of 
Anjou, father of Henry II , on his cap It is 
doubtful whether this custom of his is to be 
taken to mdicate his love of field-sports or as 
a sign that he was not ashamed of the humble 
origin of the house of Anjou, which had for 
its founder a woodman of Rennes [Angevins ] 

PlaxLtagenet, Family op [Angevins ] 

Plassey, The Battle op (June 23, 1757), 
was fought by Chve against the troops of 
Surajah Dowlah m the campaign undertaken 
to avenge the massacre of the Black Hole of 
Calcutta Clive having concluded his arrange- 
ments with Meer Jaffier, addressed a letter to 
Surajah Dowlah, recapitulatmgthe grievances 
which the English had to complain of, and 
stating that he was coming to Moorshedabad 
to arrange them He set out from Ohander- 
nagore on June 13 with an army of 1,000 
Europeans, 2,000 natives, and eight pieces of 
cannon Meer Jaf&er, however, proved faith- 
less, and on the 19th the rains set m with 
great violence Clive saw that he had 
advanced too far to recede, and that there 
would be more danger m retiring tbaiC pro- 
ceeding Accordmgly he called a council of 
war on the question, and it was almost imani- 
mously decided not to risk an action In 
spite of this, however, on June 22, the British 
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force crossed the Hooghly, and at midnight 
encamped in a grove of mango-trees at 
Plassey In the moiming the Nahoh^s troops, 
headed hy a body of fifty Frenchmen, were in 
motion, and the assault began with a fuiious 
cannonade The English escaped the shots 
by sitting down under cover of a high bank 
About noon a slight shower damaged the 
enemj s powder They were compelled to 
withdraw their artillery, and Chve advanced 
vigorously to the attack of their lines In 
spite of the gallantry of the French, Clive 
was able to storm the camp, rout the whole 
arm:^, and puisue them for about six miles 
The enemy, it is supposed, lost about 600 men , 
the Enghsh onlv seventy-two The Nabob, 
influenced by the conspirators, had been the 
first to fly, and, mounted on a camel, and 
followed by about 2,000 horse, bore to his 
capital the news of his disgrace 

]Mill Hist of India Life of Clive 

Flateu, Madame de, was a sister of the 
Countess of Darhngton, the mistress of 
George I We fibtid the sisteis supportmg 
Carteret agamst Walpole and Townshend, 
who rehed on the mfluence of the Duchess of 
Kendal She received a bribe of £10,000 to 
facilitate the passmg of the South Sea Bill 
In 1723 a marriage was arranged between 
her daughter and the Count of St Flo- 
rentin, but the countess reqmred as a con- 
dition that a dukedom should be granted to 
the bridegroom This Carteret, as Secretary 
for the Southern Department, exerted himself 
to obtain from the Duke of Orleans Horace 
Walpole was thereupon sent by his brother 
to Pans to counteract the intngue Madame 
de Platen was ultimately consoled bj a 
portion of £10,000 from George, but the 
interference of Walpole caused Carteret to 
retire to the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland 

Flayhouse BiHjThe (1 737) , was brought 
forward by Sir Eobert Walpole m order to 
check the mdecency of the stage His Play- 
house Act was an amendment to the Vagrant 
Act of Queen Anne’s reign “ It declared,” 
says Lord Stanhope, “ that any actor without 
a legal settlement, or a licence from the Lord 
Chamberlain, should be deemed a rogue and a 
vagabond To the Lord Chamberlain it gave 
legal power instead of customary pnvilege 
authorising him to prohibit the representation 
of any drama at his discretion and compelhng 
all authors to send copies of their plays four- 
teen days before they were acted, unaer for- 
feiture of £50, and of the licence of the 
house Moreover, it restrained the number 
of playhouses, by enjoining that no person 
should have authority to act except within 
the liberties of Westminster, and where the 
king should reside ” The bill was earned in 
spite of the vigorous opposition of Lord 
Chesterfield , and its effect in subjecting aU 
plajs acted to the previous examination of 


the Lord Chamberlam and the officials ap- 
pomted by him, has never been undone 

Fleas, The Court or Common, or Com- 
mon Bench, gained existence as a separate 
court from the cuna regis by the 17th article 
of Magna Charta, which provided that “ com- 
mon pleas should not follow the court, but be 
held m some fixed place ” In the earlj part 
of the reign of Henrj III it was distmguished 
from the Exchequer and the King’s Bench 
as having cognisance of the private suits of 
subjects The Court of Common Pleas was 
held at Westminster In the reign of Ed- 
ward I the Baions of the Exchequer were 
forbidden to mterfere in its juiisdiction, 
and from the begmmng of that reign com- 
mences a regular senes of Chief Justices of 
Common Pleas A full bench consisted of 
the Chief Justice and of four (after 31 & 32 
Vic , of five) puisne judges This court had 
a concurrent jurisdiction with the Queen’s 
Bench and Exchequer m personal actions 
and ejectment It had an exclusive junsdic- 
tion m real actions Under the Parliamentary 
Elections Act of 1868, and under the Eailway 
and Canal Act of 1853, it also received ap- 
peals fiom the Eevising Barristers’ courts 
Appeals from this comt formerly lay to the 
King’s Bench, but were transferred by 21 
Geo IV and 1 Will IV to the judges of 
the King’s Bench and the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer sitting m the Exchequei Chamber 
The exclusii e jurisdiction of the court was 
maintained by the Judicature Act of 1873 
for the Common Pleas Di\ ision, but in virtue 
of s 31, has since been merged bj Order of 
Council in the general jurisdiction of the 
High Court of Justice 

Wliarton Law Lexicon Stubbs Oonct Sist 
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Flegmund, Archbishop of Canterbury 
(890 — 914), was a man ot very extensive 
literary acquirements, and one of the chief 
ornaments of Alfred’s court It is generally 
supposed that it is to him that we owe the 
compilation of a portion of the Anglo Saxon 
Ghiomcle^ and it is known that he assisted the 
kmg in many of his hterary undertakings, 
notably in the translation of Gregor 3 '’’s pas 
torals “He carried out consistently the 
plans of Alfred, and laboured diligently to 
secure for the Chi:^h a learned ministry ” 
Asser Vita Alfi ed^ William of Malmesbury 

Gobta Pontificum Hook Ai ckbislwps 

Fltuiket, William Conyngham, Lord 
{I July, 1764, d Jan 4, 1854), the son of a 
clergyman , he was educated at Trmity 
College, and in 1787 was called to the Irish 
bar In 1807 he became member for Mid- 
huTst, in 1812 for Dublm University He 
was one of the most bnlhant speakers m an 
age of orators He was not a Whig, but a 
follower of Lord Grenville In 1821, after 
Grattan’s death, he became the chief pro- 
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moter of Catholic Emancipation (qv) in 
Parliament He had before been Solicitor 
General, and m 1821 became Attorney 
General As snch he proceeded ex officio against 
the promoters of the “ Bottle Plot ” (q v ), and 
his conduct "was criticised in Parliament, but 
he was able to vmdicate it successfully In 
1827 Canning tried to get him made Lord 
Chancellor, but the king refused He was, 
however, made Lord Chief Justice of the Irish 
Court of Common Pleas, and a peer In 1830 
he became Lord Chancellor 

Plun? et s Speeches May, Const Hist 

Poitiers, The Battle of (Sept 19, 1356), 
was the second of Edward the Black Prmce s 
great victories over the French In 1355 the 
truce which had been concluded for eight 
> ears came to an end The Black Prince at 
the head of a great army, largely composed of 
mercenaries, fiinded in Guienne, and marched 
up the Garonne, plundermg the country 
The following year he marched towards the 
Loire , but near Poitiers he found his way 
barred by 60,000 men under King John of 
France The prince’s armj is said not to 
have exceeded 8,000 , but it was very strongly 
posted behind lanes, hedges, and vineyards, 
which were hned with archers His ojffers to 
treat were rejected, and the French horse 
pressed on up the lane But they fell back 
in confusion before the arrows of the 
Enghsh At the same time they were 
charged m flank by the English cavalry, 
while the main body of the English foot 
advanced on their front The French fought 
desperately, but were completely routed 
8,000 of them were killed, and among the 
crowd of prisoners was Kmg John himself 
Froissart Chronicle JeliaiileBel, Chron-xg-ues 

Longman, Edward the Third 

Poitiers, "William op (b circa 1020), 
was a Norman soldier who subsequently took 
orders, and became one of William the Con- 
queror’s chaplains He wrote Qesta Gulielmi, 
an account of the Norman Conquest, em 
bracing the period from 1036 to 1067 Being 
a contemporary account, his history is of con- 
siderable value 

Pole, Arthiie., son of Ge^flc&y Pole, and 
nephew of Cardinal Pole, a^Mpted m I 062 
to form a conspiracy m donjhScti^n with his 
brother, Edward Pole, and wi&j the aid of the 
Duke of Guise, against Elizabeth, offermg m 
case of his success to sink his own claims to 
the throne in favour of Mary Queen of Scots 
The plot was discovered before it came to 
anything, and Pole was sent to the Tower, 
and condemned though not executed His 
claims to the throne, by which he hoped to 
win over a large number of adherents, were 
derived from George, Duke of Clarence, 
brother of Edward IV 

Pole, JOHH EE LA, MiCHAEL DE LA. 
[SUPPOLIL.] 


Pole, Eeginald, Cardinal {h 1500, d 
1558), was the younger son of Sir Eichard 
Pole, by Margaret, daughter of George, Duke 
of Clarence, brother of Edward IV Though 
educated for the Cnuich and destined for the 
highest ecclesiastical preferments, he gave up 
all his prospects rather than acquiesce in the 
divorce of Queen Catherine and the separation 
of England from the Papacy He retired to 
Italy, and was made a cardinal by Paul III 
He was the intimate associate of Contanm 
and the early leformers of Catholicism , 
took an important share in the business 
of the Curia, and, it is said, nairowly missed 
the papal chair He took a leading part in the 
Council of Trent, though that assembly con- 
demned his doctrine of justification He 
never lost <^ight of England, wrote a book 
against Henry, constantly stiired up the 
Catholic powers against him, and was the 
leading representative of English Cathohcism 
in Europe At last the reaction under Mary 
restored him to England as papal legate and 
Archbishop of Canterbuij He was her 
leading adviser m ecclesiastical affairs, 
though he is said to have been averse to 
some ot the more brutal aspects of her perse- 
cutions Towards the end of his life he 
was involved in a quarrel with Paul IV , who 
deprived him of his legatine position 

PhiHips of Pale with Eidley s Anmad 
veisxons Froude Hist of Enq and Pole’s 
Woilcs including his Epistolce and Do Sohismate 
Anglicans 

Polish. KTote, The (1863) The news of 
the Polish msurrection, and its sanguinary sup- 
pression, excited great enthusiasm and sym- 
pathy m England and France for the Polish 
cause France was ready for intervention if 
England would jom Earl Russell went to 
the extent of drawmg up, in concert with 
France and Austria, a note on the subject 
urgmg on the Russian government six points 
as the outline of a pacification of Poland 
These were — a complete amnesty, a national 
representation, a distinct national administra- 
tion of Poles for the kingdom of Poland, full 
liberty of ccnsoience, with the repeal of all 
the restrictions imposed on Catholic worship, 
the recogmtion of the Polish language as 
official, the establishment of a regular system 
of recruitmg Lord Palmerston, however, 
refused to hear of anything like armed mter- 
vention When Russia leaint that the note 
was a mere unsupported suggestion, she treated 
it coolly and contemptuously The question, 
however, was brought up m the House of 
Commons by Mr P Hennessy The result 
was a hot debate, in which Mr Disraeh, Lord 
Palmerston, Mr Walpole, Mr Stansfeld, Lora 
Robert Cecil, and others, vied with each other 
m expressing detestation of these baSbanties 
A great meeting was held on the subject at 
the Guildhall, at which similar indignant 
speeches were dehvered Nothing, however, 
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was done by the government beyond the 
despatch of the Note 

Annual Regutsi 1863 Mansards Debates, 
McCarthy, Hist of Our Own Time 

Polish. Question (1831—32) At the 
outbreak of the Pohsh rebelhon England 
warmly sympathised with the rebels At 
the same tune Palmerston, occupied with the 
Belgian question, steadily refused to assist the 
Poles except by suggestions to Russia But 
that power knew he would not mterfere by 
arms, and his remonstrances were treated 
with derision He made another attempt to 
obtain mercy for the Poles after the fall of 
Warsaw, but Nesselrode briefly informed 
him that the only obhgation mcumbent ou 
Russia by the Treaty of Vienna, was the 
duty of mamtaimng the union, and that the 
constitution was a grace of the emperor, 
which had been forfeited by rebelhon In 
1831, however, the woes of Poland attracted 
the attention of the House of Commons But 
these attacks produced no result The feehng 
in favour of the Poles grew as the news of 
the Russian cruelties were brought home, 
and in July, 1833, Mr Oullar Fergusson 
moved an address to the crown in favour 
of the Poles Palmerston, however, opposed 
this, urgmg that the British government 
could not do more than it had done, unless 
it declared war, and that the latter course 
would be hardly advisable However, the 
most violent language was apphed to Russia 
and its emperor in Parliament, and the feehng 
agamst them became so strong, that later m 
the session, the ministry was compelled to 
give way and grant a sum of £10,000 for the 
lehef of the Pohsh exiles 

Annual Begtster Hansard s Debates 

Pontage was a duty imposed upon all 
freemen for the makmg and repairmg of 
bridges, and is the same as the Brig-bot ” 
of Anglo Saxon times In a charter of 
Edwaid I to certam foreign meichmts, we 
find them exempted from “pontage ” 

Poor, Rogle, le (or, Rogee Paupee), was 
the son of Roger, Bishop of Sahsbury By his 
father’s influence he was made Chancellor by 
iLng Stephen in 1135, but in 1139 he was, to- 
gether with many other ministers, arrested by 
the king He was earned to Devizes, where his 
cousin Nigel, Bishop of Ely, was holding out 
against the royal troops, and the threat that, 
unless he surrendered, his cousin should be 
put to death betore his eyes, had the intended 
e:ffiect After remainmg in captivity for some 
time, he was released on condition of quittmg 
the kingdom, to which he never returned 

Poor Law, The (Ieeland) There 
was no l^al provision for the Irish poor pre- 
vious to the year 1828, though some two 
and a half millions were annually spent in 
chanty In 1838 the English system was in 
troduced, and though the Irish were, and are, 


especially unwilhng to enter a poor house, it 
on the whole succeeded Bunng the famine, 
mdeed, the poorer umons were very soon 
bankiupt, and Parliament was more than once 
called on to reheve them At last, in 1849, tne 
Rate in Aid Bill was passed, by which to re- 
heve the poor distncts of Connaught — ageneral 
late all o\er Ireland was resorted to, go\ein 
ment lending £100,000 for the rehef of unme 
diate distress, on this secunt} 

Poor Laws is the name which has been 
given to the legislation providing for the 
rehef and maintenance of the destitute In 
mediaeval England the care of the helpless 
poor was undertaken generally by the 
lords of manors, the parochial clerg}, the 
monasteries, and rehgious guilds, and in the 
case of poor craftsmen by the trade guilds 
After the Black Death in 1349 the surviving 
labourers refused to work, except at higher 
wages By an Act of the same year (the first 
of the many “Statutes of Labourers”) an 
attempt was made to force all able-bodied 
men to work, and almsgivmg to “ sturdy ” or 
“ vahant ” beggars was forbidden In the Act 
of 1388, conflrming the Statute of Labourers, 
appears the first germ of a law of settlement 
The labourer was thereby forbidden to leave 
his place of service, or to wander about the 
country without a passport , impotent beggars 
were to remam where they were at the pass- 
ing of the Act, or if hot there provided for, to 
seek a maintenance within their hundi eds, or in 
the places where they were bom In the Acts 
of 1495 and lo04it was further provided that 
beggars should be “ sent to the place where 
they were bom, or have dwelt, or are best 
known, to support themselves by beggmg 
within the hundred ” 

In the sixteenth century the break up of 
the system of the manor and craft-guild, 
the dissolution of the monasteries and reh- 
gious guilds, and the increase of prices 
owing to debasement of the coinage, made 
the question of pauperism much more 
pressmg than it had ever been before, and 
some systematic attempt to provide rehef was 
necessary to/ prevent social anarchy In 
1536 it was fepsuoted that while the “ lusty ” 
poor might “daily kept on continual 
labour,” the poor who were not able to work 
should be provided for For this purpose the 
congregation of each parish were to be 
exhorted to charitable offerings, and a book 
was to be kept by the clergy showing how 
the money was spent In 1651 collectors of 
alms at church on Sunday were to be ap- 
pomted, and persons refusmg to subscribe 
were to be expostulated with by the bishop 
By a later Act the bishop was empoweret^to 
send them before the justices, who, if per- 
suasion failed, could impose upon them the 
payment of a defimte amount It was not, 
however, till 1601 that a general compulsory 
mting was substituted for semi-voluntary 
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contribution Tins Act, the foundation of 
English Poor Law, ordered the nomination by 
the justices of two or thiee overseers m each 
parish, who were empowered to raise the 
amount necessary for the rehef of the poor by 
taxing every inhabitant The Act drew a 
clear distinction between able bodied poor 
unwilling to labour, or unable to find employ- 
ment, who weie to be set to work, and 
impotent poor unable to work, who were to 
be relieved Persons able but refusmg to 
labour were to be committed to prison 

The Law of Settlement, which took the place 
of the vaiious Tudor statutes to suppress 
vagrancy by imprisonment, whippmg, brand- 
ing, and the like, began with an Act of 1662 
This authorised the justices, upon complaint 
of the overseers, made within forty days of a 
person’s coming to a strange parish, to order 
him to be removed to his own place of settle 
ment, unless he could gi\e securities to the 
parish against becoming chargeable to it 
The natural result of this Act was to keep the 
poor to their own parishes, and to prevent 
labour going where it was needed Intolerable 
tyranny was its outcome In 168o it was 
enacted that insomuch as “poor people at 
their first commg do commonly conceal them- 
selves,” the fort^ days should count from 
their giving notice of their residence to the 
overseers In 1691 various other wajs of 
obtaining settlement were established, such 
as payment of taxes for a year, or a year’s 
hirmg, or the servmg of an annual ofSce 
Still more important was another provision 
of the same Act In order to prevent misuse 
of the powers of overseers, it was ordered that 
a register should be kept of paupers and of the 
amounts received by them, that a new list 
should be made out yearly, and that no one else 
should receive rehef, except hy authority of one 
justice, or hy order of the bench of justices 
at quarter sessions This latter clause was 
speedily interpreted as empowermg justices 
to order relief to applicants at their town 
discretion An attempt was in vain made to 
meet the misuse of this power by an Act of 
1728, which enacted that the apphcaat must 
prove that he had already *^phed to the parish 
officers, who must s^iowratuse why he was 
not relieved But the^^ allow- 
ing justices to act m the 

matter of rehef wer^^t apparent tiU 

the end of the eighteenth and, on the 

whole, the Poor Law work^(^:vraPwwn to 1760 
In 1697 a workhouse hla.dl)4iil built m 
Biistol under a special Act, and there “the 
workhouse test ” was first adopted, t e , willing- 
ness to enter the house was alone taken as a 
test of destitution The plan proved so 
successful that it was imitated lu some other 
toTOS, and by the Act of 1723 parishes were 
empowered, smgly or in unions, to provide 
workhouses, with the proviso that persons 
refusing to enter such houses should be refused 
relief This Act resulted in a great diminu- 


tion of expenditure wheie adopted, yet it 
seems to have been carried out m compara 
ti\ ely few parishes 

The industrial revolution which began in 
the second half of the eighteenth centurj, 
and the increase of enclosures, led to a rapid 
extension of paupensm, which was still further 
encouraged hy a slipshod philanthropy By 
Gilbert’s Act of 1782 parishes were empowered 
to form unions or incorporations with ad- 
jacent parishes, these incorporations weie 
permitted to hiuld workhouses The justices 
were to appomt guardians (paid officials, like 
modern relievmg-officers) to administer relief 
The Act of 1723 was practical!} lepealed in 
the case of incorporations hy the provision 
that none hut the impotent were to be sent to 
the workhouse, while suitable employment 
was to be provided for the able-bodied near 
their ovn homes Sixty seven such incoipo- 
rations weie formed, and the result of the 
statute was that in five years the cost of rehef 
rose from one^nd ahalf to two million pounds 

The pressure of the Continental war led to 
still more disastious measures In 1795 tht 
Berkshire magistrates drew up a declaration 
(the so called “ Speenhamland Act of Parha- 
ment”) fixing a scale of rehef according to 
tne price of wheat, and the number of cbiioren 
in a family, and they were imitated in seveial 
other counties The practical efiect of this 
was that rehef was granted in aid of wages, 
and the farmers, themselves benefiting through 
their long leases hy the high price of com, 
were able to throw part of the cost of their 
labour upon non-farming residents in their 
parishes Next } ear an Act legalised generally 
out door relief, and formally repealed the Act 
of 1723 In 1801, moreover, the justices 
became the rating as well as the reheving 
authont} Some attempt was made in 1819 
to improve the state of things by empowering 
such paiishes as chose to elect a “ select 
vestry” to superintend the overseers In 
most parishes, however, especially in the 
rural district^, relief was still adminis- 
tered hy the overseers, with the right of 
appeal to the justices on the part of the 
labourer when the overseers were not suffi- 
ciently phant The worst consequences 
followed — the agricultural labourers were 
pauperised, the bastard} laws made vice very 
profitable, and a premium was set on idleness 
and improvidence Between 1784 and 1818 
the amount of poor rate increased about three 
times as fast as population (population from 
eight millions to nearly twelve millions, poor 
rate from two million pounds to almost eight 
millions) These evils led to a commission ot 
inquiry in 1833, and the great Act of 1834, 
the most important in the history of Poor 
Law after 1601 It attempted to festore the 
workhouse test for able-bodied paupers , 
parishes were grouped into umons, and placed 
under elected boards of guardians, and the 
guardians were put under a central board at 





London — the Poor Law Commissioneis, 
superseded in 1847 hy the Poor Law Board, 
and that in 1871 hy the Local Government 
Board, headed hy a responsible minister as 
President The measure was for a time very 
successful, and by 1841 the poor rate had 
fallen to £4,760,000 In 1844 the “ Out-door 
Prohibitoiy Eehef Order” finally forbade 
ail relief except in the workhouse But the 
commissioners still allowed out-door relief m 
case of sickness oi “bodily infirmity,” and 
this was speedily construed to cover relief to 
pel sons over sixty years of age incapable of 
earning wages But this led once more to a 
rapid increase of out-door relief, encouraging 
improvidence, and causing wages to be lower 
than they would otherwise have been During 
the ten years 1861 — 71 the expenditure 
rose from five and three-quarter to moie 
than seven and three-quarter million pounds 
and the number of paupers from 883,921 to 
1,037,360 Thisincrease of pauperism, together 
with the growth of a spirit of scientific philan- 
thropy, led to strong efforts to enforce the 
workhouse test, and these have met with con- 
siderable success They have been seconded 
in London b> Goschen’s Act of 1870, which 
placed workhouse expenditure on a metro- 
politan fund, whole leaving out-door relief to 
be home by each district It has been gene 
rally found, however, impossible to get nd of 
out door rehef, unless some charitable organi- 
sation, working in concert with the Poor Law 
authonties, deals with cases of temporary 
distress, and with the misfortunes of the 
pro^ ident poor 

Tor mediaeval laws, see Stubbs, Const Sist 
IV ch xsi The mam authonties for the Poor 
Law are Nicholl Hist of Pooi Law Eden, State 
of the Poor Report or Poor Law Commission 
1834 Glen Pooi Law Oi ders Annual Reports of 
Local Government Boaid and of the Conferences of 
Poor Law Guaidians The Poor Law by Towle is 
an excellent history covering the whole penod 
and giving parallel intormation as to other 
countries The sub 3 ect is treated m its relation 
to the general economic movement in Toynbee 
The Industrial Revolution Tor a criticism ot 
the laws of settlement see Adam Smith Wealth 
of Nations bk i ch x pt ii and for an 
account of the Vagrancy Acts &c , Karl Marx, 
JDas Kapital ch xxviii For recent efforts see 
Octavia Hill Homes of London Poor and Oui 
Common Land [W J A ] 

Poorunder, The Treaty oe (March 1, 
1776), was concluded between the East India 
Company and the Poonah State It annulled 
all the engagements of the Treaty of Surat to 
Kagoba, who was to disband his army and 
retire to the banks of the Godaver} on a 
pension The British armj was to quit the 
field, Salsette was to be retained if the 
Oro\ernor General desired it, but all other 
acquisitions were to be relinquished, the 
claim of the English on the revenues of 
Baroach was conceded with twelve lacs for the 
expenses of the war 

’PnpTi g.iYi j Sir John {b lo31, d 1607), 
appointed Sohcitor-General in 1579, was two 


\ears later elected Speaker of the House of 
Commons He became Attorney-General the 
same j ear, an office which he held for eleven 
years, during which he took part in most of 
the important State trials of the period La 
lo92, Popham succeeded Sir Christopher 
Wray as Lord Chief Justice, in which 
capacity he presided at the trials of Sir 
Walter Raleigh and the conspirators in the 
Gunpowder Plot He is said to have been 
the originator of the idea of the transporta- 
tion of felons to New England and otnei 
colonies Sir Edward Coke calls him a man 
of ready apprehension, profound judgment, 
mo&t excellent understandmg, and admirable 
experience and knowledge of all business 
which concerned the Commonwealth ” 

Toss Judges of Hng Tuller Worthies 

Popish Plot, The, was the name given 
to an imaginary conspiracy of the Cathohcs 
in the reign of Charles II Though, no 
doubt, theie were some projects for an attempt 
against the government agitated b} the 
English Cathohcs, there is little doubt that 
the “ plot ” owed its existence chiefly to the 
imagmation of Titus Oates and other in- 
formers Oates was an English clergyman 
of bad character, who had become a Roman 
Oathohe, and joined the Jesuits at St Omer 
la 1678 he deposed before a magistrate that 
he knew the paiticulars of a papist scheme, 
by which the king was to be Jailed, a Roman 
Cathohc mimstry appointed, and a massacre 
of the Protestants prepared with the assistance 
ot a French army A few daj s afterwards 
Sir Edmondbury Godfiej, the magistrate 
before whom Oates had sworn, was found 
murdeied on Primrose Hill, and a universal 
panic spread over the nation, which seemed 
for the time to have lost its senses The 
wildest stones of Oates and the informers 
who arose were believed without question 
Parliament met on Oct 21, and the Commons 
resolved, “ that there hath been, and still is, a 
damnable and hellish plot, earned on by 
papist recusants for assassinating the king, 
the subvertmg the government, and for root- 
ing out the Pr<^stant religion ” The plot 
was taken up ^y Shaftesbury as a weapon 
agamsfi opponents and the Duke 

of Yor^ Oil J^e^vidence of Oates, Danger- 
field, Carstams, and Bedloe, many leading 
Roman Cs^g^cs were tried, convicted, and 
imprisoned, or executed, and Oates went so 
far as to swear that he had heard the queen 
give her consent to the king’s murder On 
Nov 30 an Act was passed “ for disabling 
papists from sittmg in either Houses of Par- 
liament” In March of the followmg year 
(1679) the biU to exclude the Duke of York 
from the throne was brought m, and though 
Charles deferred it for that year by a disso- 
lution, it was earned through the Commons 
in Nov , 1880, and rejected m the House of 
Lords In Dec , 1680, Lord Stafford, the 
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most distinguished of the victims of the 
Popish Plot, was executed But hy this time 
a reaction, had set lu The judges would no 
longer convict on the evidence of the in- 
formers, and the people were alienated h> what 
seemed like a "^^^g persecution of the Duke 
of York In March, 1681, Charles dissolved 
his filth Parhament, and governed without 
one during the remainder of his reign, and 
later in the year one of the false witnesses, 
College, was put on his trial, and condemned 
at O^dord, and Shaftesbury himself was piose 
cuted by the crown for treason, though the 
hill was thrown out by the grand jurj’- m 
Lonaon [0 ^.teis ] 

BurUet, E%st of Tws Oulu Time Macaulay, 
Hist of Snig Christie Life ojf Shaftesbury, 
Hallam Const Rist 

Population There is no subject on 
which mlder guesses have been made than 
those which, without enumeration, or some 
thing equivalent to enumeration, have been 
hazarded about the population of cities and 
counties, about the numbers of contending or 
invadmg armies, and about the ravages of 
famme and pestilence Accounts of those 
numbers have been given, occasionally with 
some statement which appears to be confir- 
matory, but which later research has accepted 
with distrust Thus, Herodotus states a 
number for the mvading host of Xerxes, and 
asserts in confirmation of his figures that a 
rough census was taken of the army and its 
followers But in the more critici age of 
Juvenal the whole narrative was scouted as 
the mvention of a vamglonous and menda- 
cious Greek In the same manner, but with 
a better critical apparatus, Hume, in his essay 
on the populousness of ancient cities, chal- 
lenged ttie assertions of those who claimed 
milhons where thousands would have been 
nearer the truth In our own country the 
same exaggerations have been made, doubtless 
in good faith Gascoigne, the cntio, and in 
some degree the chronicler of the ffieenth 
century, a Chancellor of Oxford University, 
and a highly estimable and honourable person, 
alleges that he read the names of thirty 
thousand students in Oxford durmg the period 
immediately antecedent to the g?:eat Plague 
of 1349 They could not possibly have been 
housed m the town, or if housed, could hardly 
have been fed We are told lhat sixty thou- 
sand persons perished by disease m Norwich 
between January and July m the ^ove-named 
3 ear, but it is certam that tiU the last thirty 
years, or thereabouts, Norwich has never had 
60,000 inhabitants Numbers are habitually 
exaggerated, and when panic is abroad the ex- 
aggerationrapidly becomes a geometrical ratio 

During the fourteenth century, and nearly 
to the end of the sixteenth, the population of 
England and Wales could not have been 
more than from two to two and a half milhons 
The proof of this statement is partly mdareot, 
and partly direct It may be copfidently 


affirmed that, provided the inhabitants of a 
country subsist on one kmd of grain, as the 
Enghsh from the remotest period have on 
wheat — more generally, indeed, fiom the 
IMiddle Ages to the eighteenth century than 
they even do at present — thenumbei of persons 
m the country will he almost exactly equal to 
the number of quarters of wheat which is 
annually produced in the country Now it 
could he shown, and it has been shown else- 
where, that the maximum produce of wheat 
m England and Wales from the beginning of 
the fourteenth to the close of the sixteenth 
century could not have been more than two 
and a half millions of quarters, and was 
probahlj much less, the a\ erage rate of produc- 
tion per acre being below eight bushels The 
writer of this article has exammed many 
thousands ot farm accounts, giving the exact 
amount of produce from the acreage sown in 
all parts of England, and he is confident that 
eight bushels to the acre is a hberal estimate in 
average yeais 

We are not, howeier, without direct esti- 
mates There are several taxing rolls in the 
Becord Office, especially records of poll taxes, 
Irom which it is possible to ariive at an 
approximate estimate of population One of 
those more than a century ago was published, 
and commented on m the Archdologia In 
1377, the last year of Edward III ’s reign, 
Parhament granted the king a poll tax of 
four pence a head on all lay persons ovei 
fourteen j ears of age, none but known beggars 
being exempted from contributing Bencficed 
clergymen paid a shilhng other ecclesiastical 
persons, except mendicant fiiars, paid, hke 
the laitj , four pence Ihe number of persons 
who paid the tax in the whole country, and 
in the principal towns is given, and Mr Top- 
ham added one-third to the amount, on order 
•*•0 include the unlaxed part of the population, 
a quantity which the \ital statistics of the 
time entiieh justified, though now, owing to 
sanitary impiovements, the life of childhood 
is prolonged beyond what was to be expected 
then, and, therefore, the proportion of youth 
to a more adult age is higher The forty-two 
towns, which are separately enumerated, had 
an aggregate population of 168,720 persons 
The rest of the populdtion in the county and 
small towns is 1,207,722 But fiom this 
enumeration Durham and Chester, and Wales, 
including Monmouth, are excluded, not bemg 
taxed in the grant Mr Topham put this 
population at 182,123, making a total of 
1,558,565 By adding a third of this numbei 
for the children, and giving a very liberal 
allowance for beggars and begging friars, a 
total of two and a quartei millions is reached 

Again, theie exists in the archives of the 
Eecord Office an enumeration of the popula- 
tion and the quantity of com produced in 
nme of the Kentish hundreds This vas 
certainly made in the first half of the sixteenth 
century Kent was one of the wealthiest 
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counties in mediaeval England, if we take into 
account the large amount of down and wood- 
land which it contams The district referred 
to oontamed no large town then, and contains 
none now The population was 14,813 in the 
period referred to, and was 88,080 m 1871, or 
almost exactly six times more Kow six times 
two and a half millions is about the number 
of persons who can m average years be sup- 
ported by the produce of Enghsh agnoulture, 
the residue bemg dependent on foreign 
supplies But it IS in the highest degree im- 
probable that those calculations, derived from 
different elements, not two being from matters 
of fact, should so closely agree m the con- 
clusion, and that conclusion be an error 

The readers of Macaulay will remember 
that this author, m his excellent but unequal 
chapter on the state of England at the death 
of Charles II , argues with conclusive force 
that three separate calculations have been 
made as to the population of England and 
Wales about that time G-regory King calcu- 
lated the quantity from the hearth tax, and 
set it at five and a half millions The second 
estimate is taken fiom a return made to 
William III as to the number of the several 
religious sects, and concludes with a popu 
lation of under five and a half millions The 
third IS that of a writer of our own time, who 
has gathered his inferences from the registers 
of baptisms, mamages, and burials, and reaches 
nearly the same figure We could add a fourth 
estimate, which would arrive at almost exactly 
the same conclusion, viz , fiom the rate of 
production from the soil, which was at this 
time more than double that at which it stood 
in the period from the accession of Edward 
III m 1327 to the death of Elizabeth m 1603, 
so great had been the progress of agriculture 
during the seventeenth century, and we may 
add, also, of opulence 

The fact is, a country wiB always contain 
as many people as can subsist on the produce 
of its own soil, or being engaged in manufac- 
ture and trade, can procure from foreign 
sources the whole or part of what it needs for 
its subsistence Occasionally it produces 
nothmg, but gets all its wants from external 
sources, as Venice did in the time of its greatest 
opulence and power More frequently, if it 
be eminent as a tradmg or manufacturing 
country, it obtains a portion of its supplies 
in exchange for its service as a trader, or for 
its goods as a producer The population will 
be nearly oi quite stationary if it cannot 
expand in the direction of trade, or of 
generally merchantable commodities The 
population may be stationary by reason of 
climate, or, perhaps, of race, but the soil of 
a diminishing fertility, or the’ soil of an un- 
equal progression, will be filled by foreign 
immigrants It is sometimes said that the 
native population of the American Umon, 
especially in the Eastern States, is unprogres- 
sive, though this has been denied or disputed 


But the accession of the foreign population 
in America is an enormous annual total, and 
would be, even if the growth of the native- 
born stocks was obvious and mdisputable The 
fact IS, the production of food within the limits 
of the American IJmon is vastly in excess of 
the possible wants of the existmg population 
Fears have been expressed that the growth 
and mcrease of the human race would at no 
remote period mduce some enormous calamity, 
that the area of cultivable land is limited, 
that the power of occupation is limited, and 
that the facihties of transport are limited also 
But at present, and as far as one can mterpret 
the facts, for an mdefimte future these con- 
tingencies are increasingly distant The 
distribution of products is rendered year by 
year more easy, and the distribution of labour, 
though certainly not so obvious and imme 
diate, IS sufficiently easy for some rehef to a 
local plethora of labour, or to a temporary 
lack ot employment, or for the attractiveness 
of a new field of labour It is not, indeed, 
true, as some modern sociahsts have alleged, 
that a rapid growth of population can never 
meet with a glutted market, or deficient sus- 
tenance, but there are checks which the 
theorists of the pessimist view do not enume- 
rate and there are risks which the optimist 
mteipreters of the situation do not recognise 
If Matthews and Eicardo and the elder and 
younger IVIill had been told that now (1884) 
the three kingdoms would contam nearly 
forty millions of people, and that food would 
be cheaper, employment more constant, and 
wages higher that when thev sought to mter- 
pret the facts, they would have possibly 
retamed their theories, but would have been 
far less confident m their accuracy 

Over-population, like over-production, is 
partial, and confined to particular employ- 
ments or classes When a calling is prosperous 
or reputable it attracts persons and those 
who are attracted aie not easily able to 
abandon their choice In the United States, 
and the Enghsh colonies, vhere there is a 
boundless field for certain callings, there is a 
very restricted maiket for others In these 
countries there has long been an over-popu- 
lation of clerks and shopmen, and such 
persons have been warned for many years 
past that th6re is no field for their service m 
a country which has infinite opportunities, 
for in truth there never is an over-population 
of mdustnal agents, whose sei vices are per- 
manently and increasingly in demand, and 
there always is an over-population of those 
who cannot find emplojunent for the labour 
which they think they can give, but which 
the market does not estimate So, agam, 
there are employments of capitahsts which 
are over-crowded, perhaps at present more so 
than among artisans [For the numbers of 
the population since 1801, see CE^stJS ] 

The theory of population is discussed by many 
writers, from Gregory King in the seventeenth 
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rentnry down to tlie economists of onr own 
time The principal work on which the largest 
and most permanent contioversy has heenwaged 
13 thatofMalthus (q v ) bee Godwin Political 
Justice Doubleday Theory of Po^mlation, the 
writings of the two Mills father and son and, 
for the ancient condition of England Eogers 
JlgucultiMe and Prices, and Sms Centuries of 
Work and Wages [JET E ] 

Portland, Richard Weston, Earl op 
(5 1577, d 1634), became collector of tbe 
customs m the port of London, and one of the 
commissioners charged with the reform of 
the navy (1618) He was subsequently en- 
1a:usfced with important negotiations in G-er- 
many (1620), and at Brussels (1623) In 
feept, 1621^ he was appomted Chancellor 
of tW l^hequer In 1624 he strongly 
opposed war Vith Spain, but contrived to 
preserve Buckingham’s favour, and was 
created Baron Weston, April 13, 1628 
In the House of Lords he strove to amend 
the Petition of Right by mserting a clause 
saving the king’s sovereign right,” and two 
months later was made Lord Tieasiirer (July, 
1628) After Buckingham’s death he suc- 
ceeded to his influence, and became the king’s 
chief adviser As such he advised the dis- 
solution of the third Parhament, and was 
threatened with iirpeachment by Ehot In 
the administration of the Treasury he was 
careful and economical, but succeeded m 
securing for himself a large fortune In 
foreign afl:airs he aimed at an understandmg 
with Spam, and was partly responsible for 
the two treaties with that power for the 
partition of Holland (1631 — 34) He opposed 
mteivention in the German War His m- 
fluence in the Council was assailed by Laud, 
by the queen, by the Earl of Holland, and 
many others, yet he retained th^ king’s con- 
fidence till his death He was created Earl of 
Portland on Feb 17, 1633 Clarendon terms 
him a man of big looks and a mean and 
abject spint ” He declared himself a Cathohc 
on his death-bed 

Gardiner, Kist of Png Clarendon Sist of 
the Rebellion 

Portland, William BE^TINCK, Earl or, 
afterwards Duke op (5 1649, d 1709), was 
a member of a noble Dutch familj, and a 
close finend of Wilham III His friend- 
ship with Wilham of Orange is said to have 
originated from his nmfbmg ^the prmce 
through a severe attack of small-pox On 
the discovery of the Rye House Plot he was 
sent by WiUiam of Orange to England to 
congratulate Charles II and the Duke of 
York on their escape He was sent to 
England m 1687 in order to confer with the 
leaders of the Opposition there He ac- 
companied WiUiam to England In 1689 
he was in favour of William’s sole claim 
to the throne, and had a violent dispute 
with Burnet on the subject In 1690 he was 
sent by William to Holland in order to calm 
Amsterdam, where tho citizens refused to 


allow William to nominate the magistrate's 
He had been created Earl of Portland, and 
Groom of the Stole He accompanied the 
king to Ireland, and commanded a troop of 
DuSih horse In Jan, 1691, he sailed with 
Wilham for Holland William had given 
him large grants of land in Wales, but the 
hostilitv of the Commons compelled him to 
revoke the grant (169o) In July, 1697, a 
series ot informal mterviews took place be- 
tween him and Marshal Boufflers at Hull, 
while the conference was sitting at Ryswick, 
V ith a ^ lew to terms of peace It was through 
these interviews that the Treaty of Ryswick 
was eventually concluded (Sept , 1697) Mean- 
while the friendship between Portland and 
William was growing cold, foi the former 
showed an unworthy jealousy of the king’s 
new favourite, Arnold Van Keppel Next 
year, therefore, the king sent him to Pans at 
the head of a magnificent embassy Portland 
executed his duties vith fidelity Together 
with Marshal Tallard, he laid down the Imes 
of the Partition Treaty Portland returned to 
England, and m the beginning of 1699 sur 
pnsed everyone by resigning his office as 
Chamberlain His jealousy of Kepuel seems 
still to have been the motive that influenced 
him The quarrel between Portland and 
Albemarle grew in intensity, and at length 
he retired altogether from court In 1701, 
he came forward to defend the Second Par- 
tition Treaty Together with Somers he was 
impeached for his share in the matter, and the 
Commons requested that he might be removed 
from the king’s councils There were ad- 
ditional chairges against him for grants and 
dilapidations of the roj al revenue But the 
Commons, who refused to appear at the trial 
of Somers, allowed the impeachments to drop 
He was present at the deathbed of William, 
and in his last moments the king took the 
hand of his old friend and pressed it tenderly 
to his heart Portland lived m retirement 
f or the remamder of his hfe “Bentinck,” 
says Macaulay, “was early pronounced by 
Temple to be the best and truest servant that 
ever prince had the good fortune to possess, and 
contmued through life to merit that honour- 
able character ’ 

Burnet Hist of his Own Time Boyer An 
nals Macaulay, Hist of JEng , Ranke Hist of 
Eng 

Portugal, RELATIo^ s with The friendly 
relations v3ucn Henry II had estabhshed with 
the princes of the Ibenan pemnsula made the 
few dealings between the early Portuguese 
monarchs and the Enghsh court of a geneially 
anucable nature More intimate relations 
began when the Black Pnnce became the 
partisan of Peter the Cruel of Castile, and 
John of Gaunt claimed his throne as his 
daughter’s husband The reigning King of 
Portugal, Don Ferdinand, jomed the English 
against Henry of Trastamare, who had suc- 
ceeded m winning the throne of Peter In 
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1381 an English army,, under the Earl of 
Oambiidge, who had also married a daughtei 
of Peter’s, came into Portugal, hut very 
little was done, the English firoops behaved 
badly, and Ferdinand concluded a truce with 
the Oastihans The marriage of Cambiidge’s 
son John to Beatrice, the king’s daughter, 
was annulled on the retirement of the Enghsh, 
and on Ferdinands death in 1383, Don John 
of Avis had to fight for his throne against 
Beatrice’s husband, King John of Castile 
In 1386 John of G-aunt came with an 
English army to help the new king, whom he 
mairied to his daughter Philippa But the 
campaigns proved unfortunate, and John of 
Gaunt abandoned both Portugal and his hopes 
of the Castilian crown The career of man 
time glory into which Portugal embarked in 
the fifteenth century brought it into no 
direct relations with England, though it pre 
pared the way for later English enterprise , 
and when the English first appeared in India 
the} were welcomed by the Great Mogul as 
likely to counterbalance the Portuguese 
Intimate commercial lelations between Eng 
land and Portugal also sprang up during the 
later Middle Ages The conquest of Portugal 
in lo80 by Philip II of Spam led to the 
fittmg out of the Armada m Lisbon harbour, 
but also to the Enghsh afiordmg a refuge to 
Don Antomo Prior of Crato, the popular can- 
didate for the Portuguese throne, m whose 
behalf Drake, m 1589, avenged the Armada 
by an expedition to the coast of Portugal 
But though Antomo accompamed the fleet, it 
did more harm to Spain than good to Por- 
tugal, and the plundering of Portuguese 
vessels, and the devastation of Portuguese 
colonies by the English, mvolved their old 
all} in their war against her new mastei 
In 1640 Portugal began her successful revolt 
under John of Braganza against Spam One 
of the first acts of the new State was to con- 
clude, m 1642, a commercial treaty with 
Charles I , but this rather compheated its 
relations with the government of the Common 
wealth lA 16o0 John refused to surrender 
the fleet of Prmces Kupert and Maurice, which 
had taken refuge m the Tagus, to Blake , an 
act which, despite the voluntary retirement of 
the princes, caused some disagreement But 
in 1652 the English war against the Dutch, 
the enemies of Portugal, and CromwelJ.’s 
adoption of an anti-Spamsh poho} soon after, 
made it an easy matter to renew in 1654 the 
treaty of 1642 This began the political and 
commercial dependence of Portugal on Eng 
land, which was contmued by the marriage 
of Catherine of Braganza to Charles II , a 
measure necessitated by the abandonment of 
the Portuguese by the French in the Treaty 
of the Pyrenees, and justified by the security 
it gave to Portuguese independence, both 
against the Spamards and Dutch But the 
cession of Bombay and Tangiei almost 
acknowledged the commercial supremacy of 
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the Enghsh At last the designs of Louis 
XIY on Spain mvolved the Portuguese m 
hostihtv to him, and justified the conclusion 
of the Methuen Treaty fqv) m 1706, which 
completed the dependence of Portugal 
Through it Portuguese armies fought with 
Stanhope and Galway against the French 
and Spaniards during the Succession Wai 
All through the eighteenth centuiy Portugal, 
like Holland, was a satelhte of England 
The whole trade of Portugal fell into Englibh 
hands The commerce of Lisbon and Oporto 
was entirely earned on by English faetdrs 
Ihe vmevards of the Douro, and the mines 
of Brazil, were ultimately quite dependent 
on Enghsh capital The bread which the 
Portuguese ate, and the clothes ^hieh the} 
wore, were brought from England , and, what 
was worse to disciples of the mercantile 
system, the ‘ balance of tiade’ was con- 
stant!} in favour of the En^sh The famous 
Marquis of Pombal, who, dmmg the reign of 
Kmg Joseph (17o0 — 1777) upheld almost 
alone the power of Portugal, sought to 
change this dependence mto alhance on 
equal terms The Enghs*h factors and Jesuits 
combined to plot his rum but his tnumph 
resulted in a transient revival of Portuguese 
trade through his commercial companies, and 
Pitt was willmg to accept the assistance of 
the Portuguese army, which the Count von 
der Lippe had reorganised in the war against 
Spain at the close of the Seven Years’ War 
The death of King Joseph, and the fall of 
Pombal, renewed the degradation of Portugal 
The war against revolutionary France agam 
necessitated its dependence on England Even 
m 1801, when France and Spain weie umted 
against it, Portugal struggled some time 
before acceptu^ the Treaty of Madrid, whicn 
gave France equal commercial rights with 
England But the refusal of Portugal m 
1807 to accept the Continental system m- 
volved it in fresh hostilities with France 
English help alone forced Junot to conclude 
the Convention of Cmtra Henceforth Por- 
tugal was the basis of operations agamst the 
French durmg the whole Peninsular War 
Government and army became abke de- 
pendent on England, and the Portuguese 
troops disciplmed by Beresford, proved no 
unworthy allies of the English under Welling- 
ton The coifelusion of the war left Por- 
tugal, where the liberal spmt was rising, in 
the hands of the tyranmcal government of a 
king who had sought m Brazil a secure 
refuge from the French In 1822 a con- 
stitution was obtamed , but m 1824 an abso- 
lutist reaction under Don Miguel took place , 
which was renewed m 1828 Canning exerted 
all his energies in favour of the cons&tutional 
party But after his death the Wellmgton 
ministry took a neutral attitude, which prac- 
tically meant supporting Don Miguel The 
heroic struggle of Dona Slarn provoked, how- 
ever, much sympathy, and m 1833 an Enghsh 
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expedition under N’apier powerfully assisted 
m the triumph of the constitutional party, 
and the quadruple alliance of England, France, 
and Spain with Poitugal guaranteed their 
success In 1835 the Slethuen Treaty was 
annulled But up to the present time the 
long commercial dependence which the treaty 
had occasioned has not entirely ceased to show 
its results 

Schafer GescMchte von Portugal Bouchot, 
SiBtoi'iO de Po'itugal et de se$ Colonies Pauli 
Geschichte von England Schanz Englische 
Handelspolitih Ihe British Mei chant Mahon 
War of the Succession in Spam The Rights of an 
Englishman in Poitugcd Napier Peninsular 
Wai , Caxnota, The Marquis of Pomla' 

[TFT] 

Poitugal, The JouIl^ET op, was the 
nam^ given to the expedition undertaken in 
the year 1689 for the purpose of wresting the 
Portuguese crown from Philip of Spain, and 
bestowing it on Don Antonio, the pretended 
nghtful sovereign, who was an illegitimate 
son of Henry of Portugal The expedition, 
which was under the command of Sir Francis 
Drake and Sir John ITorris, and consisted of 
fifty vessels carrying 16,000 men, sailed m 
March, 1689 Corunna was the first place 
attacked, much damage was done to the 
shipping, and part of the town was burnt, 
whilst Sir JohmNoms defeated a large force 
of Spaniards, who had come to reheve the 
city Drake then sailed up the Tagus to 
Lisbon, whilst Sir John Norris landed at a 
place called Peniche and marched overland to 
join him, proclaiming Don Antomo on the 
way Lisbon, however, was too strong to be 
taken, the country refused to rise for the 
pretender, and in May the expedition returned 
home, having failed m its primary object, 
though it had the effect of mspintmg the 
Enghsh i 

Post-iEIati, Case op the On the acces- 
sion of James I to the throne of England, it 
becaqae a question whether his Scottish sub- 
jects, born after his accession to the English 
throne (po'it-'mti), were ahens in England 
or not The Scots contended that they were 
not, and the same view was taken by the 
judges m the House of Lords In the House 
of Commons it was contended that a statute 
would be required to naturalise them The 
point was decided in the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber, when the friends of an infant bom 
m Scotland after 1603 sought to establish his 
right to hold land m England Ten of the 
twelve judges decided that the jpasUmtus was 
not an alien in England 

State Trials u 559 Gax6mer, of Eng , 

1608--1642 J y* 

]Poytimgs, Sir Edward {d 1612), after 
a distingm^ed military career was sent 

to Ireland as Lord-Deputy by Henry VII 
soon after his accession He was very 

successful both !n subduing the partisans of 
the house of York, and in quelling the native 
lush rebels m Ulster, and along the borders 


of the Pale He reduced the eastern portion 
of the island to order His period of govern- 
ment IS specially noted for the passing in 
December (1549) of the famous statute known 
as “ Poynmgs’ Act,'^ by which it was enacted 
that all existing Enghsh laws should be m 
force m L eland, and that no Parliament 
should be held m Ii eland without the sanction 
of the kmg and council, who should also be 
able to disallow statutes passed by the Irish 
Houses Thus the legislative independence 
of the English colony in Ireland was at 
an end “ Poynings’ Act ” remained in force 
for three centuries, till repealed m 1782 
[Ireland ] 

Frsecipe, The Writ op, was a per- 
emptory command addressed to the sheiiff, 
ordering him to send a particular cause to bo 
tired m the kmg’s court, mstead of the local 
court This was felt to be a great grievance, 
and by section 34 of Magna Chaita its use 
was limited 

FraBmtinire, Statutes op In the four- 
teenth century there seem to have been two 
forms of papal exaction more distasteful to 
the Enghsh Parhament than any others 
the one — of no modern standing even then 
— ^the right claimed, and often exercised, by 
the Pope of giving away Church benefices 
m England to men of his own choice, and 
often to ahens, the other, his persistent 
action m assummg to himself and his curia 
the right of deciding cases of law which 
ought properly to have been dealt with by 
the king s courts at home Against each of 
these abuses the Parhaments of the middle of 
Edward III ’s reign aimed statutes at- 
temptmg to check the first abuse by the 
Statute of Frovims (1360 — 51), and the 
second by the first Statute of Frcemumre 
(1353) By the latter of these two statutes 
the king “ at the grievous and clamorous 
complamts of the great men and the commons 
of his realm of England,’’ enacts that aU his 
hege people of every condition who refer anj 
matter properly belonging to the kmg’s court 
to any jurisdiction outside the realm shall be 
allowed two months within which to appeal 
before the Inng’s Council, his Chancery, or his 
justices of either bench, Ac , to answer for 
their contempt of the king’s rights in trans- 
fernng their cases abroad “ If,” the statute 
continues, ‘‘they fail to put in an appearance 
at the due time, their lands and chattels are 
an forfeited to the kmg, their persons are 
hable to be seized, and if not found, the 
offenders are to be outlawed ” Two things 
are worth noticing with reference to the 
statute first, that the clergy are not men- 
tioned as petitioning for its enactment or 
assentmg to it, and, second, that although 
the measure is plainly levelled against the 
pretensions of the Homan Cuna, yet its atm 
IS nowhere stated in the body of the Act 
There were seieial subsequent Statutes of 
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Prasmumre The later and f uUer are naturally 
more often called the statute, as in a waj 
they superseded the earher The name is 
more especially reserved to an Act passed in 
the sixteenth year of Eichard II (1393) In 
this statute it is plainly stated that the right 
of recovering the presentation to a church 
benefice “ belongeth only to the long’s court 
by the old right of his crcwn as used and ap- 
proved in the time of aU his progenitors, Lings 
of England ” The statute then pioceeds 
to condemn the practice of papal translation, 
and after rehearsing the promise of the three 
estates of the realm to support the kmg in 
his rights, enacts without any circumlocution, 
“that if any purchase, or pursue, in the 
Court of Eome, or elsewhere, such trans- 
lations, processes, excommunications, bulls 
AcC ” he and his notaries, counsellors, and 
abettors shall forfeit aU their lands and tene- 
ments, goods, and chattels to the king, while 
the offenders themseh es are to be attached and 
bi ought before the kmg and his council, or be 
proceeded against by writ of P? cemuniA e facias^ 
as IS ordamed in other Statutes of Provisors 
It is from the phrase P? cemumre facias that 
the whole enactment has derived its name 
These are the opening words of the wiit 
directed to the officer, bidding him forewarn 
the offender when and where he is to appear 
to answer to the charges brought agamst him 
The word JBrccmumre is said to be a corrup- 
tion of FmmQnerCy to forewarn The scope 
of these Praemunire Acts was still further 
enlarged under 2 Henry lY , 3 Henry Y , &o 
The Statutes of Praemunire were, however, 
constantly disregarded Papal provision be- 
came in the 1 5th century the most usual way of 
appointmg to bishoprics The custom of grant- 
ing dispensations from the statute had much 
influence on the growth of the King’s dispens- 
ing power It was by a dexterous manipulation 
of the clause, which included the abettors of 
a breach of the Statute of PrsBmunire in the 
penalty due to the prime offender, that 
Henry YIII laid the whole body of the 
clergy at his mercy m 1531 for havmg 
acknowledged the legatine authority of 
Wolsey, and the king’s pardon was only 
bought by a large sum of money, and their 
acknowledgment of him as supreme head of 
the church Under Ehzabeth, to refuse the 
oath of supremacy was made a breach of the 
Statute of Prasmumre, and also to defend 
the pope^s lunsdiction in England, or to 
support a Jesuit college, or any popish 
seminary beyond the sea By later enact- 
ments the penalties following a breach of this 
statute have been extended to offences very 
<hifferent from those Tirhich were commonly 
connected with the word Prasmumre 

Statutes of the Realm Stubbs Const JSist 
Beeves Sistory of English Law, Sir T E 
Tomhus, Law Jhetionary 

Prayer Book, or, properly, the Book 
of Common Prayer, is the Lituigy 
Hist— 27 


of the Church of England, ordamed by 
law for national use Before the Eeforma- 
tion, Latm ser\ ice-books were m use 
throughout Christendom, founded upon a com- 
mon model, but containmg considerable varia- 
tions The prayers for various hours of the 
day were contained in the Bre\'iary, the 
order for celebratmg the Holy Communion m 
the Missal There was also a manual of de 
votions in English called the Prymer, current 
in the fifteenth century The desire of the 
reforming party, headed by Cranmer, was 
for greater simphcity and intelhgibihty m 
the service-books, and Cranmer steadily 
moved m that direction In lo41 a new 
edition of part of the barum Bieviarj’' was 
issued, and m 1542 Cranmer notified to 
Convocation the King’s pleasure that the 
service books should be exammed, corrected, 
and reformed of all superstitious prayers 
A committee of bishops and divines sat for that 
purpose and prepared materials for the future 
Portions of the Scriptures were ordered to 
be read m English m churches , and m 1544 
the Litan;^ , winch was already in English for 
use m processions, was revised by Cranmer 
In 1546 was issued the “Kmg’s Prymer” 
which contained the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and several 
canticles and collects, as well as the Litany 
in English 

In the reign of Edward YI the work of 
hturgical revision first bore definite fruit In 
the first year of the reign, Convocation and 
Parhament ordered the Communion to be 
admimstered under both kinds , and a com- 
mittee of divines was appointed to draw up 
“ The Order of Commumon,” which was 
pubhshed in 1648 This, however, was only 
a temporary measure for immediate use The 
commissioners applied themselves, under 
Cranmer’s presidency, to the task of frammg 
a complete Book of Prayer They completed 
their labours within the j ear,’ and submitted 
the Book to Parliament, by which it was 
accepted The Act of Uniformity, passed m 
Jan, 1549, ordered the Book to come mto 
general use on the evemng of Whit Simday 
The objects of the compilers of this Book are 
stated m their preface to be (1) the formation 
of a uniform use for the whole realm, (2) the 
simphfication of rubrics, (3) the reading of 
the whole Psalter in order, (4) the contmuous 
reading of the Bible, (5) the omission of 
needless mterruptions, (6) conformity to the 
pure Word of the Scripture, (7) the formation 
of a Prayer book m the vulgar tongue The 
first Prayer-book of Edward YT followed 
closely on the Prymer for morning and even- 
ing prayer, so as to make as little change as 
possible Its chief differences from the 
Prayer-book now in use are — (1) Matms and 
Evensong began with the Jltora’s Prayer and 
ended with the Third Colled; (2) The Litany 
followed the Communion, office, and there 
were no instructions for its use (3) In the 
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OomuLtmion office the Commandments were 
not read , the prayers were differently 
arranged, and included a mention of the 
Virgin and prayers for the dead there was 
an invocation ot the Holy Ghost before con- 
secration, the words used in giving the 
elements were onlj the first clause of the two 
now m use , the priest was ordered to stand 
afore the midst of the altar ” , the old vest- 
ments, albs and copes, were prescribed for the 
celebrant, water was mixed with the wine 
(4) In the Baptismel Service a form of exor- 
cism was used , trme immersion was directed, 
the child was arra;^ed after baptism m a 
white garment, called a chisom^ and was 
anointed with oil on the head (5) The 
Burial Service contained prayers for the 
dead, and provision was made for a Com- 
munion at a burial 

This Prayer book was well received by the 
people generally , but an influx of foreigners 
brought to England opinions more decidedlj 
Calvimstic The Prayer-book was no sooner 
m use than a small partv called for its re- 
vision They prevailed with the King, who 
again appointed a committee, with Cranmer 
at its head In their work the committee 
asked the opinions of the learned foreigners, 
Peter Martyr and Bucer The results of 
this revision was the Second Prayer-book of 
Edward VI , which was pubhshed in 1552 
It added the mtroductory portion of Mommg 
and Evenmg Prayer, appointed the Litany 
to be used as at present, added the Decalogue 
to the Communion office, reduced its prayers 
to the order m which they now occur, 
omitting the pomts noticed above directed 
the pnest to stand at the north side of the 
table,’’ and to wear no vestment save the 
surplice The tendency of the alterations 
made are most clearh seen in the substitution 
of the second clause now used at the adminis- 
tration of the elements for the first clause, 
which was omitted The Second Prayer-book 
showed no desire to retain old uses because 
they were old, but was a movement towards 
the doctrines of the Continental reformers 

The Second Prayer-hook of Edward VT 
had scarcely time to come mto use before it 
was swept awa\ by the Marian reaction 
When Elizabeth came to the throne in 1558, 
i^e behaved with great caution, and was 
crowned according to the ntes of the Roman 
Pontifical A committee was, however, ap- 
pointed early in 1559 to compare the two 
Books of Edward VI and correct them 
The commission, of which the chief mover 
was Edward Guest, after Bishop of Roches- 
ter, decided in favour of Edward VI ’s Second 
Prayer-book with a few alterations These 
were adopted by Parliament, and the revised 
Prayer-book came into use on June 24, 1559 
The alterations werb not important, hut were 
significant of Eli®*103pth’s desire for compre- 
hension The oma^dnts in use in the second 
year of Edward VI were recogmsed, the 


two clauses in the administration of the 
elements at the Communion were put together 
as they are now , a petition was omitted from 
the Litany — “ From the Bishop of Rome and 
all his detestable enormities, Good Lord 
deliver us ” 

Again the return of exiles from the Con- 
tinent brought discord, and the Puritan 
party desired another revision At the acces 
Sion of James I the King agreed to hear the 
Puritan demands at a conference at Hampton 
Court in 1603 The Puritans met with httle 
attention, and the changes made in the 
Prayer-book were slight , chief of them was 
the addition of the Thanksgiving Praj-ers, 
and of the latter half of the Catechism 
Charles I attempted to force on Scotland the 
use of the English Liturgy, and his attempt 
led to a revolution Under the Commonwealth 
the Praj er hook was swept awaj- After the 
Restoration, a conference was held at the 
Sa\oy, in 1661, between twelve bishops and 
twelve Piesbyterians, to discuss the wishes of 
the Presbyterians for a revision of the 
Prayer hook This Conference did not show 
much attempt at concn^ation on either side 
A committee of bishops was again appointed 
to revise the Piayer hook, and no steps 
were taken to meet the wishes of the Presby- 
terians What alterations were made rather 
increased than diminished the scruples of the 
Puritans against receiving the work The 
revised Piayer -hook, finally reduced to 
the shape in which we now have it, was 
approved by Parliament and its use was 
enforced by the Act of Uniformity of 1662 
Some printed copies were carefully compared 
with the original, were then sealed with the 
Great Seal, and were sent to all cathedrals, 
to the Courts at Westminster, and to the 
Tower, to he preserved for e\ er Since then 
the Sealed Books have remamed the standard 
for preserving the Prayer-book in its Criginal 
form It IS true that in 1689 a committee 
was appointed to prepare such alterations “as 
might reconcile, as much as possible, all 
differences ” But Convocation was opposed 
to all change, and the proposals were never 
considered 

Palmer Ongines Litw giccs Wheatley Chi the 

Booh of Common Piayei Procter Misio^y of 

the Booh of Common Pi ayei Lxtwi gies of King 

JEdward VI and of Queen Bhzaieth fptibhshea 

by tbe Parker Society) Q j 

Prerogative, The Royal Prerogative 
has been defined as an exclusive privilege 
Historically considered, it is not much more 
than the legal exercise of the royal autho 
nty An old judge expounded it as “that 
law in case of the king which is law in 
no case of the subject ” “ It is of blood,” 
Bacon said, “to the Common Law, it 
sprang from sources akm to those from 
which the Common Law has sprung , it did 
for the king and still does for the crown, 
what the Common Law did for the subject ” 
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‘‘ It grew,” says Bishop Stubbs, “ out of cer- 
tain conditions of the national life, some of 
which existed before the Norman Conquest, 
others were the products of that great change, 
and others resulted from the pecuhar course 
o± Henry II and his descendants ” Before 
1377 it had actually or virtually parted with 
most of its legislative and taxmg powers 
Chief among its admitted and exclusive 
powers at this time were those of calling, 
interrupting, and dismissmg Parhaments, 
of ratifying legislation, of creatmg peers, 
and conferring every form of honour, of 
making cities and boroughs, of pardoning 
crimmals, of negotiating with foreign powers, 
of declarmg and conductmg war, of nominat- 
ing to Church dignities and presenting to anim 
mense number of benefices, of appointing all 
pubhc officials, of coining money, regulating 
trade, fixing weights and measures, and es- 
tablishing markets and havens And a law 
of uncertain date, but given as 17 Edw II, 
called Frerogahva Regis, adds to these the cus- 
tody of idiots and lunatics, wreck of the sea, 
whales and sturgeons, and the right to the 
lands and goods of attamted felons And, 
with few exceptions, these advantages are 
still conceded to Prerogative But besides 
these it then claimed, and despite a long and 
stubborn opposition continued to exercise, the 
rights of purveyance, and of issuing commis- 
sions of array with all the manifold accom 
paniments and consequences of both A 
power to dispense with and even suspend the 
operation of a statute was also among its de 
mands Such was the mediaeval measure of 
Prerogative at its widest possible legal stretch, 
though even to this a king like Richard II , 
in his days of absolutism, would seek to give 
an unquestionably illegal extension During 
thp constitutional rule of the Lancastrian 
dynasty the tendency opposite to Richard s set 
lUj that of not only dwlodgmg Prerogative from 
its disputed position, but also of placing its le 
gitimate exercise under Parhamentary control 
Ihe Tudor despotism, however forced this to 
yield in its turn , and for a time it became 
the fashion to strain the principle to the ut- 
most, and give it a practically unbounded 
sphere of action The high prerogative doc 
tnne then came into vogue, which vested in 
the king, besides his ordinary power hmited 
by law, an extraordinary power as extensive 
as the whole province of government, to be 
resorted to, if the safety of the Commonweal 
were judged by the king to require its apph- 
cation, when the constitutional resources of 
authority were deemed inadequate This was 
perhaps what Bacon meant when he described 
Prerogative as “ the accomplishment and per 
feotion of the Common Law,” stepping in to 
the rescue of the State when the Common 
Law was found wanting At the same time 
the erection of exceptional jurisdiction, and 
the granting of monopolies were regarded as 
covered by the regular prerogative The 


dangerous doctrine and the questionable prac- 
tices were effaced for ever by the action of 
the Long Parhament But the dispensmg 
and suspending poweis still hngered , Charles 
II and James II employed them without 
scruple These, however, were finally extm- 
guished by the Bill of Rights The Revolu- 
tion started a new method of deahng with 
Prerogative, it was left with most of its 
powers unimpaired, and some of them even 
strengthened, but their exercise was gradually 
drawn under the efficient control of Parlia- 
ment Ihis now belongs to a body of min- 
isters who are responsible for it to the Com- 
mons and the country, and are virtually 
chosen and dismissed by both 

Allen JStse and GrontTi of the Royal Pre'iogatioe 
England the Constitutional Histones of 
Hallam, May and Stubbs [d ] 

Press, The Libbuty of the, was only 
secured after long and arduous struggles 
Soon after the mvention of prmtmg the press 
throughout Europe was placed under the 
severe censorship of the Church, and after 
the Reformation this censorsliip became 
in England part of the rojal pierogative 
Prmtmg was granted as a monopoly, confined 
by regulations issued by the Star Chamber 
undei Mary to the Stationers Company , and 
“under Elizabeth it was mterdicted, except in 
London, Oxford, and Cambridge, the licensmg 
bemg placed m the hands of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury or the Bishop of London, on 
special occasions m those of the queen’s 
prmter, and m the case of the law-books with 
one of the chief justices Mutilation was 
inflicted on transgressors of the law, for 
instance, m the case of Stubbes Further 
restrictions were imposed by the Star Chamber 
under James I and Charles I In 1637 the 
number of master-punters was hmited to 
twenty, and of letter founders to four The 
penalty for prmtmg, bookhmdmg, or letter- 
founffiing without a licence was whipping, 
the pillory, and imprisonment and even new 
editions of authorised hooks had to he sub- 
mitted to the licensers It was m the midst 
of these persecutions that the first newspaper, 
TAe WeeUy Nemes, appeared (1641), and it 
was followed after the fall of the Star 
Chamber by large quantities of tracts and 
newspapers The censorship was, however, 
continued under the Commonwealth, and 
the Independent writers were suppressed 
with such seventy as to call forth from 
Milton a noble vindication of freedom of 
opinion m the A-reopagitiea After the Res- 
toration caihe the Licensmg Act of 1662, hy 
which prmtmg was confined to London, York, 
and the two universities, and the number of 
master printers was hmited to twenty as 
before, and all new work^^nbjected to exa- 
mmation by an officer ifflOfed the hcenser 
Its cruel provisions weye^sed with terrible 
harshness by the hcenser Bc^er L’Esirange, 
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and all newspapers stopped except the Official 
London Gazette and the Ohset vator The Act 
expired m 1679, but was revived at the 
accession of James II , and continued until 
1695, when the renewal of the censorship of 
the press was negatived bj the House of 
Commons 

The press was now free m theory , but stiH 
suffered considerable restrictions in practice 
from the stamp duty, and the law of libel The 
hrst Stamp Act (q v ) was imposed m 1712, 
partly as a means of raising revenue, partly 
as a check upon the scurrility of the cheaper 
papers It was gradually raised to tourpence, 
and m 1820 it was imposed by one of the 
Six Acts upon tiacts and kindred publications 
Evasions of the Stamp Act were frequent, 
and were severely punished by the State 
In 1836, however, the stamp duties on news- 
papers were reduced to one penny, and in 
1855 they were altogether abandoned Another 
tax on knowledge, the paper duty, was 
abolished in 1861 The law of libel was ex- 
ceedingly ill-defined, and was frequently used 
as an instrument of government oppression 
under William III and Anne, among its 
victims bemg Defoe and Steele Sir Eobert 
Walpole, however, who was comparatively 
indifferent to attack, allowed it to slumber 
during hia long administration, and it was 
not until the accession of George III , when 
pubhe opinion had become keenly alive to the 
corruption of Parliament, that the govern- 
ment and the press came mto colhsion again 
Wilkes, by the famous “No 40” of the 
ITcrth Briton, raised the question of the nght 
to arrest authors and printers of an obnoxious 
publication on a general warrant, and gained 
a complete victory Then came Junius’s 
“ Letter to tl^e King,” the trial for the republi- 
cation of which by the bookseller ijmon 
establidied the important doctrmes that a 
publisher was crumuaHy hable for the acts 
of his servants, and that a jury had no nght 
to determine the crimmahty of a libel The 
latter theory was, however, evaded at the 
trial of Woodfall, the original pubhsher, who 
was found guilty by the juiy of “ printmg 
and publishing only , ” it was the subject of 
irequent comments of a hostile nature in both 
houses of Parliament, and was vigorously com- 
batted by Erskine m the cases of the Dean of 
St Asaph m 1779, and of Stookdale m 1789, 
Finally, in 1792, Fox’s Label Act established 
the important principle of the right of Junes 
to find a general verdict of guilty or not 
gmlty on the whole matter 
The outbreak of the French Revolution 
unfortunately produced a strong reacbon 
against the freedom of the press Between 
1792 and 1820 the Label Acte were frequently 
invoked The iH advised prosecutions of the 
Duke of Wellington’s admimstration m 1830 
and 1831 were thd last important attempts to 
suppress the free w^tten expression of opinion. 
Si^ce that time the press has been completely 


free to discuss public men and measures 
Moreover its position has been established on 
a firmer basis by Lord Campbell’s Libel Act 
(1843), by which a defendant in a case of 
defamatory hbel is allowed to plead that it is 
true, and that its publication is for the public 
benefit, and by which publishers are no 
longer held hable for the unauthorised acts of 
their ser^ ants Measures for the suppression 
of newspapers have frequentl} formed part of 
the Irish coercion Acts 

Hall am, Const JSist chs xm xv May Const 
Hist II chs IX and x Macaulay Hist of 
Eng Giant The Newspa:per Pi ess See also 
23 Eliz c 2 13 and 14 Charles II c 33 10 
Anne, c 19 , 32 George III , c 60 6 and 7 Vict 
c 96 
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Pretender, The Old [Stuaht, James 
Edward ] 

Pretender, The Young [Stuart, 
Charles Ed v ard ] 

Pnde’s PTirg“e is the name given to 
the violent measure by which (Dec 6, 1648) 
the army excluded a laige number of the Pres- 
byterians from the Parliament At the close of 
1648 the arm;^ resolved to bring the kmg to a 
tnal, and to put a stop to the treaty pro- 
ceedmg between him and the Parhament 
Parliament on Dec 5 decided that the king’s 
answers to their proposals offered foundations 
for a peace The army, which had occupied 
London on Dec 2, surrounded the House of 
Commons on the morning of the 6th with 
the regiments of Colonels Pnde, Hewson, 
and Hardress Waller Pnde, with a list of 
names in his hand, prevented those members 
from passing whom he judged fit, and locked 
up those who resisted The number of those 
arrested amounted in the course of the next 
daj to 47, and 96 were excluded On the 
same dav a paper, called the “ Humble Pro- 
posals and Desires,” was presented to the 
members still sitting on behalf of the council 
of officers, settmg forth the demands of the 
armj The House, reduced to less than 
80 members decided by 60 to 28 to proceed 
with the consideration of these proposals 
(Dec 7), andm the next three weeks rescinded 
its late votes, and determined to try the lang 

Prior, Matthew (5 1664, d 1721)^ wUs 
one of the most distinguished of the literary 
diplomatists and pohticians of Wilhaih III ’s 
and Anne’s reigns He was educated at Vest- 
nunster and bt John’s College, Cambridge, 
of which he became a Fellow He ji^a^ a 
friend of Charles Montague, afterwards ^dlief 
of the Whig party, and wiote with him TM 
Qity Mouse and the ComU y Mouse, a satire qn 
Dryden’s Bable of the Kind and the Banther 
Prior was sent as secretary to the congress at 
the Hague, and became one of ^9V^am’s 
gentlemen of the bedchamber He was ap- 
pointed secretary to the Enghsh legation at 
Ryswick (1697), and was entrusted with the 
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duty of bringing tbe treaty to England Next 
year he was sent m the same capacity to France 
under the Duke of Portland When factions 
broke out in the court, Prior deserted Portland 
and attached himself to Albemarle He was 
appointed Under Secretaiy of State to the 
Earl of Jersey, but was removed from office 
on the retirement of that nobleman in 
1701 he was elected for East Gnnstead and 
appointed Commissionei of the Board of 
Trade Under Anne he remamed out of 
favour while the Whigs weie in power, but 
in July, 1711 he was sent with the Abbe 
Gualtier to Pans with propositions for peace 
In August, 1712, the ministry, weary of 
the length of the negotiations, sent Boling- 
bioke to Pans to shorten the work bj peisonal 
conversation with Torcy Prior accompanied 
him, and on Bolingbiole s return he was left 
as charge d’affaires, without regular an- 
thonty, and with scanty remittances Dis- 
grace rapidly overtook him on the death of 
Anne As soon as he returned to England 
he was examined before the Committee of 
Safety, of which Walpole was chairman, 
foi his share m the negotiations for peace 
He was impnsoned, and on June 10 Walpole 
moved an impeachment against him, but 
eventual!} he was released without trial The 
rest of his life was spent in retirement^ I 
Jolmson, Lives of iTie Poets Macaulay Hist 
of Eng Stanhope, Beigii of Queen Anne Pnor s 
collected works including his incomplete 
Memoir of His Ovm Time, were pubhshed in 1733 

Prisons^ Lbcislation on As early as 
1166 it was enacted (by the Assize of Claren- 
don, c 7) that m each county the sheriff 
shoula provide a gaol at the king’s cost if one 
did not already exist In addition to these 
** common gaols,” some of the law courts had 
special prisons connected with them, such as 
the Marshalsea, attached to the King’s Bench, 
ashd the Fleet to the Star Chamber and Chan- 
cery Little attention was paid to the con- 
dition of these prisons until the eighteenth 
©entury The gaolers were paid, not by sala 
ries, but by the fees which they could exact 
from the prisoners, and men were often re- 
tained long after their innocence had been 
pronounced because they could not pay the 
sums demanded In 1728 the discovery of 
certain cruelties perpetrated in the Fleet led 
to the appomtment of a Parhamentary com- 
mission Th% warden and his agents were 
put upon thmr trial for murder, but were 
acquitted, and the Act passed in 1729 to 
remedy the worst evils was almost useless 
The question was apparently forgotten until 
Howard began to prosecute his inquiries In 
1774 two acts were passed, one providing that 
every prisoner agamst whom the Grand Jury 
failed to find a true bill should be immediately 
and without fee released, and that the gaoler 
should be paid from the county rate , and the 
other to secure the due cleansing, etc , of 
pnsons After this time numeious statutes 


were passed Of these the most important 
were those of 1823, 1865, and 1877 The 
Act of 1823 was largely the result of Mrs 
Fry’s efforts, and mtroduced a classification 
of prisoners In I860 the distinction, which 
had never been carefully mamtamed, between 
common gaols and houses ot correction — the 
latter intended onl} for com icted criminals, 
was finally abolished , and what was far 
more important, it was enacted that m all 
cases imprisonment should be “ separate,” 
t e , solitary Finally, the Prison Act of 
1877, which IS now the principal statute on 
the subject, gave an mcreased pox^er of con- 
trol to the Home Secretary and to the Prison 
Commissioners appointed on his recommen- 
dation It IS to be added that between the years 
1863 and 1864 transportation was abohshed, 
and penal servitude, % e , imprisonment with 
hard labour on pubhc works, substituted 

Stepben Hist Cwm Law I cb xui State 
Trials, vol xvii (1813) p 297 Memoiis of 
Howard and Mrs Fry ['W' J A] 

Probate and Divorce, The Court 
OF, was created in 1857, and received the 
testamentary and matrimonial jurisdiction, 
which had previously been vested in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts By the Judicature 
Acts of 1873 this court, together with the 
Admiralty Court, forms one of the divisions 
of the High Court of J ustice 

Proclamations In mediaeval and 
later times, when the lange of customary and 
statute law was stiU comparatively himted, 
and many practices that ga\e concern to 
longs and mimsters were left uncorrected 
thereby, the king took upon himself at times 
to supply the defect by issmng proclamations, 
which either expanded and apphed the pro\i- 
sions of already existing laws — any case 
were presumed to be fair deductions from 
such laws — or* were mdependent acts of pre- 
rogative They were under the PHntagenet 
and Lancastrian kmgs avowedly temporary 
Under tne Tudors proclamations took a bolder 
tone, and began to encroach on the domam of 
legi^tion, mdeed m lo39 they seem to have 
actually entered it In that year was passed 
the astounding Statute of Proclamations, which 
enacted that the kmg, with the advice of his 
council, might set forth proclamations, with 
penalties in them, as obhgatory on the subject 
as an Act of Parhament, provided they did 
no damage to the estates, liberties, or persons 
of the king’s subjects, and infringed no 
law But the first law of Edward VI 
repealed this measure In Ehzabeth’s reign 
they were not seldom used to supplement 
legislation, assist in the promotion of a 
pohcy, or regulate the conduct of the people 
The banishment of Anabaptists, fastang m 
Lent, building houses round London, carrying 
daggers, or wearmg longrspiers, tradmg with 
the French king’s reb^, are a few of the 
things that were commanded or forbidden in 
themunder penalties, and itisnot dear that very 
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many of them were distinctly illegal , statute 
law certainly warranted some, the unstrained 
prerogative others James I resorted to the 
practice so often, and pushed it so decidedly 
across the boundaries of legality , that in 1610 
the alarmed Commons made it a subject of 
formal complaint, allegmg that the lang’s 
proclamations touched the liberty , goods, m- 
hentance, and hvelihood of men, and that 
there was a general fear they would grow to 
the strength of laws The gravest examples 
were that which in 1604 dictated rules to the 
constituencies in choosmg members of Parlia- 
ment, and those which forbade new bmldmgs 
about London, and the makmg of starch out of 
wheat, and m most oases disobedience was 
made punishable m the Star Chambei James 
gave a reassurmg reply, and consulted his 
chief judges An important consequence 
followed The consulted judges, led by Coke, 
were unammoiisly of opinion that by his pro- 
clamation the king could not create an offence 
He could only admonish his subjects to keep 
the law, and could not make an offence 
punishable m the Star Chamber if it were not 
so already James frankly accepted this 
statement of the law, and desisted from issu- 
ing proclamations imposing fine and imprison- 
ment But m Charles I s reign proclamations 
were greatly multiphed especially dunng the 
long cessation of Parhament For staying in 
London despite a proclamation ordenng 
country gentlemen with their famihes back 
to their homes, one Mr Palmer was, in 
1632, fined £1,000 by the Star Chamber 
“The illegahty of these proclamations,” 
say s Hallam, “ is most unquestionable ” 
It IS curious, however, that they after- 
wards found no place in the Grand Eemon- 
strance In the ecclesiastical province the 
sovereign’s action m this respect is less 
disputable Proclamations for and against 
certain rehgious tenets, practices, and ntual 
were frequent between lo29 and 1640 That 
of Charles I , m 1626, “for the establishing 
of the peace of the Church,” is one of the 
latest examples The practice survived, but 
just survived, the great convulsion of 1640-60 
To only one or two of Charles II ’s reign has 
exception been taken It is significant that 
no mention is made of them m the Declara- 
tion of Rights Those that are stiH issued by 
the Pnvy Council are invariably warranted, 
sometimes commanded, by the siatute law 
Brodie, Consb Hist , HnUn.-m Const Hist 

[J R] 

ProplieS3ri2l-gS was tho name given in 
the reign of Uueen Elizabeth to meetmgs of 
the clergy, under the superintendence of the 
bishops, for the discussion and explanation of 
passages ot Scripture The meetings, which 
were held in public for the edification of the 
people, were presided over by a moderator 
The system began dunng the primacy of 
Archbishop Parker, and were lery obnoxious 


to Elizabeth, as savourmg of Puntanism 
Most of the bishops were in favour of them, 
as were many of the Privy Council, and 
Archbishop Grindal was sequesteied for five 
years fiom the exercise of his jurisdiction for 
refusing to put down the “ prophesyings ” at 
the queen’s command They' were finally 
suppressed by a special command of Ehzabeth, 
about lo77, and never subsequently revived 
Mosheua Eccles Hist Hallam Const Hist 
Proude, Hist of Eng Hook, Lives of the Arch 
hishops 

Protector, The Title op, was first 
given to the governors appointed dunng 
the minority or incapacity of the king It 
was borne by the Duke of Bedford dunng 
the minority of Henry VI (or in his absence 
by the Duke of Gloucester), and by the Duke 
of York m 1464, and agam m 1456 durmg 
Henry’s illness, the Duke of Gloucester in 
1483, and the Duke of Somerset from 1647 
(Jan ) to 1548 (Oct ) The House of Lords, 
m answer to Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
thus defined the meaning of the word “ It 
was advised and appointed by authority of 
the king assenting the three estates of this land, 
that y e, m absence of my lord your brother 
of Bedford, should be chief of the king’s 
council, and devised unto y ou a name different 
fioii other counsellors, not the name of tutor, 
heutenant, governor, nor of regent, noi no 
name that should import authority of gover- 
nance of the land, but the name of protector 
and defender, whuch impoiteth ‘a personal 
diity of attendance to the actual defence of 
the land, as well agamst enemies outward if case 
required, as agamst rebefe inward, if any 
were, grantmg y ou therewifl^ qertain power, 
the which is specified an^ ^dntained in an 
Act of the said Parhament, t^ endure as long 
as it liked the king ’ ” In the case of the 
Duke of Somerset he was m the mstr^enl ^ 
signed by the Pnvy Council on Jan 31,^47> 
said to be appointed because the good govern- 
ment of the realm, the safety of the king, 4nd 
“the more certain and assured direction of 
his affairs ” required “ that some special man 
of the number aforesaid (the executors) should 
be preferred m name and place beioie the 
other, to whom, as to the head of the rest, all 
strangers and others might have access, and 
who for his virtue, wisdom, and expeiience in 
things, were meet and able to be a special 
remembrancer, and to keep a most certain 
account of all our proceedmgs ” The title of 
Protector given to Cromwell (which may be 
compared with that of cu&todes hbettatzs 
Anghcsf^ assumed by the Long Parliament) 
was chosen because it was not altogether strange 
to Enghsh ears, and, perhaps, also because 
it left the definite form of government, 
whether monarchical or repubhcan, an open 
question Cromwell s title was “ Lord Pro 
tector of the Commonwealth of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland ” It was given to him 
first m the Instrument of Government, and 
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after his refusal to accept the crown, confirmed 
by the Petition and Advice 

Hallam Middle Ages Stubbs Const Hist 
Froude Hist of JSng The discussions on the 
question of the titles of king and Protector are 
to be found in B urton Pai liamentai y Diary See 
also Crom weirs own speeches in Carlyles 
Cl omwell, and 'Whiteloeke s Memorials 

[C H P] 

Protestant Befug^ees in Pngland 

— ^As soon as the Reformation was established 
in England, this country became the prin- 
cipal resort for the oppressed Calvinists of the 
Low Countries and of western and northern 
Prance, 3 ust as Switzerland was for the cen- 
tral and southern provinces of the latter 
The immigration began before the end of King 
Henry VIII s reign , it received a powerful 
impulse through the policy which guided the 
ministers of King Edward VI , and m looO 
a charter was granted to the Protestants 
settled m London, allowing them free exer- 
cise of their rehgion, and appointing the 
church of Austinfriars for the joint worship 
of Butch, Walloons, and Huguenots The 
whole community was placed under the 
superintendence oi John A Lasco, a devoted 
minister who had abandoned high preferment 
as a Catholic pnest m Hungary, in order to 
found a Protestant church at Emden, in East 
Friesland, Dnven from his charge Inhere, 
A Lasco had sought refuge m England in 
1548, and took an active part in secunng 
public support for his fellow exiles A few 
months aft^ the establishment of the con- 
^egation of^ustinfriars, the French speak- 
^g portion or it — ^Huguenots and Walloons — 
|fi(U)arated to ^oujid a distinct church in 
jfc-eadneedle Street, known as “ The London 
w||||loon Church in 1840 they removed to 
btuMartin’s le^-G-rand Meanwhile colomes 
werwemg formed in other parts of England 
The ailk-wea\ ers of Canterbury settled there 
#as early as lo47, and from 1561 until 

f ie present day, although now their m- 
ifstry can hardlv be said to exist, they 
have worshipped in the crypt of the cathe- 
dral By 1375 colomes were in exist- 
ence at the seaports of Southampton, 
Winchelsea, Rye, Dover, Sandwich, and Yar- 
mouth , and inland at Glastonbury, Wands 
worth, Maidstone, Colchester, Hoiwich, Thet- 
ford, and Stamfoid All, or nearly all, of 
these had their own religious services Other 
sporadic Walloon settlements appear to ha\ e 
existed at Buckingham, Stony-Stratford, 
Newport Pagnell, and other places in the 
southern Midlands In the first years of this 
immigidtion the Dutch and Walloon element 
seems to have greatly outnumbered the 
Huguenots An accdunt of the year 1567 
reckons 2,993 Dutch to only 512 French 
within the City of London proper , but on the 
south coast the French appear to have almost 
exclusively prevailed The success, however, 
of the Dutch in the resistance to Spanish rule 
soon put an end to the emigration from that 


quarter, and the issue also of the Edict of 
Nantes (1598), which gave a legal status to 
the Calvmistic community in France, had the 
natural result of keepmg the Huguenots at 
home There was, therefore, a pause in the in- 
flow into England until the fourth quartei of 
the seventeenth century But the measures 
prehminary to the re\ocation of the Edict of 
Nantes (168o), had their e:ffect in a great 
multiplication of the French settlements in 
England Between 1686 and the begmmng of 
the eighteenth century no less than thirty 
French churches sprang into existence in 
London and its immediate vicinity Others 
arose at Bristol, Barnstaple, Bideford, Ply- 
mouth, Stonehouse, Dartmouth, and Exeter, 
at Faversham, at Thorpe le Sokcn in Essex, 
and in Edinburgh A whole set of coionies 
was founded in Ireland, at Portarlington and 
Youghal, in Dubhn (where the French had 
three churches), as also at Lisburn, Waterford, 
Cork, and other places The last influx of 
Protestant refugees was that of the mixed 
multitude of French and Germans who 
were ejected from the Palatinate m 1709 , 
several thousands of whom were re- 
ceived in England, and the majority, prob- 
ably, sent on to America Many of the 
Enghsh congregations named were from 
the beginning attached to the National 
Church , nearly all in time became so The 
foreigners soon adapted themselves to English 
customs, and although they experienced much 
opposition from nati\e tradespeople, were 
able to exercise their handicrafts to the signal 
advantage of the country There are few 
industries that have not benefited by the 
work of the immigrants In particular may 
be mentioned those in silk (at Canterbury 
and Spitalfields), Imen, cotton, wool, paper, 
beaver (at Wandsworth), sailcloth, glass, &c 
The total number of those who settled in 
Enghsh territory after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes can hardly be short of 
80,000 

J Southerden Bum Hi«t of the Foreign Pi o 
testant Refugees settled m England 1846 C 
Weiss H’st of the French Protestant Refugees 
bk 111 . (Enghsb translation 1854) D C A 
Agnew Pi otestant Exiles from France in the 
Reign of Louis XIV 2nd Ed 1871, etc E L 
Poole Hm of the Huguenots of t^e Di peision 
cbs vu —IX 1880 [R L P ] 

Prussia, Relations with, began with 
the commercial and crusading mtercourse 
between England and the Teutonic order 
The towns of the old Prussian state were all 
Hanse Towns, and the intimate dealings 
between England and the Hansa [Hansa] 
extended to Elbing, Danzig, and Riga 
At last rising English commerce was checked 
by the exclusive system of the Hansa 
At the end of the fourteenth century, the 
quarrels between Prussian and Enghsh mer- 
chants led the Hochmeister m 1385 to confis- 
cate all Enghsh merchants’ goods In 1388 
an understanding was arrived at, but the 
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desire of the English, for more privileges 
involved constant disputes all through the 
fifteenth centurjr Despite this, crusading 
expeditions to help the Teutomc kmghts m 
their struggle against the heathen vrere not 
unfrequent In 1352 Duke Henry of Lan- 
caster took the cross, and in 1391 Thomas of 
Gloucester pro 3 ected, and Heniy of Boling- 
hroke accomphshed, a crusade against the 
Lithuanians Meanwhile, relations with 
Brandenburg became friendly during the 
tenure of the Margraveship by the Bavarian 
and later Luxemburg houses The Reforma- 
tion united Prussia and Brandenburg under 
the Hohenzollern The acqmsition of the 
Rhenish duchies brought the Prussian House 
mto relations with James I and Charles I 
The close connexion of the Hohenzollerns 
with Holland, at first a cause of disunion 
with England, ultimately became a bond of 
connection The Gieat Elector’s last act was 
to contribute powerfully to the Revolution of 
1688, by sending his troops into Holland to 
mvade England He had felt himself threat- 
ened by James II ’s alliance with Louis XIV , 
and had strongly urged William to seize the 
Enghsh crown Common alliance with Aus- 
tria, common hostility to Prance, now united 
England and Piussia Predeiick I , the first 
king, married the sister of George I , Sophia 
Charlotte His son, Frederick William I , 
married his cousin Sophia Dorothea, daughter 
of George I Predeiick William I for many 
years remamed on good terms with England 
In 1725 he signed the Tieaty of Hanover, 
but secretly deserted the English for the 
Austrian alliance, and the double mamage 
project by which Pnnce Frederick of Wales 
was to marry WiUielmina, the king’s daughter, 
and his heir Frederick, the Prmcess Amelia 
of Hanover, was never carried out The 
accession of George II hardly mended 
matters He bore no goodwill to his brother- 
in-law, or to his nephew Frederick II , who 
became king in 1740 The Elector of Han- 
over feared the growing power of Prussia, 
yet so important was Piussia’s help against 
France that Enghsh diplomacy did its utmost 
to compel Mana Theresa to acquiesce in 
Frederick’s conquest of Silesia ^ During the 
Seven Years’ War, Frederick found in Eng- 
land his one important ally His brilliant 
feats of strategy won him great popularity in 
England, where he was regarded, strangely 
enough, as the ^‘Protestant Hero ” The acces 
Sion of George III led, however, to England’s 
sudden desertion of Prussia in a way that 
Frederick never forgave His later pohcy of 
Russian alliance was largely the result of his 
conviction that no stable alhance could be 
formed vsuth England ikedenck Wilham 
II , however, found m England an ally, first 
against Austna and Russia, next in the 
intervention m Holland to restore the House 
of Orange, and, lastly, in the war against 
Reyolutionary France In 1796, however, 


Prussia concluded peace with France at Easel, 
and refused to jom the second coalition of 
1799 , and delayed in 1805 to join the war 
until Austna was defeated and Piussia itself 
threatened by the French After Jena Prus 
sia was compelled by Napoleon to exclude 
Enghsh manufactures and join in his mea- 
sures to reduce the power of his groat enemy 
The War of Liberation renewed the alhance 
between Prussia and England, and Blucher 
and Welhngton destroyed Napoleon’s last 
army at Waterloo The Tory government, 
after the Peace of 1815, found in Prussia a con- 
genial ally Since then, the relations between 
England and Prussia have been generally 
friendly The refusal of Prussia to co-operate 
agamst Russia during the Crimean War, its 
attacks on Denmark in older to restore 
Schleswig-Holstem to Germany, caused some 
discontent m England But the sympathy 
felt for the power which alone could give 
unity to Germany, and the alhance between 
the courts, which culminated in the marriage 
of the Crown Pnnce of Prussia to the eldest 
daughter of the (iueen of England, have been 
sufficient to maintam a general friendhnes*^, 
though the di:fferent aims and objects of the 
two countnes would prevent any veiy inti- 
mate alhance 

Voigt GescTnchte von Preussen and Scbanz, 
JEnglische Sandelsgeschichte for the early rela 
tions with Prussia under the Teutonic Knights 
and Hansa Eanke Png Wist Carlyle Pi ede 
otek the Great Seeley Life of Stein Stenzel 
Geechichie dee Preussischeu Staats Eeunann 
Neuei e GeschioJite des Preiissisdhen Siaafs 

[TFT] 

Prynue, William (h 1^00, d 1669), 
matriculated at Oxford 1616, and entered 
at Lincoln’s Inn 1620 He was an un 
tinng student of ecclesiastical and legal 
antiquities, a hitter Puritan, and a voluminous 
writer on controversial subjects In 1632 her 
pubhshed a work entitled 
attackmg the immorahty of the stage, 
and containing words supposed to reflect on 
the queen lor this he was fined £5,000 by 
the Star Chamber , degraded from his degree 
and the practice of his profession, and sen- 
tenced to be pilloned and to lose both his 
ears Again, in 1637, for attackmg the 
bishops in his News from Ipswich^ he was 
sentenced to impnsonment fpr life The 
Long Parhament released him, and declared 
these sentences illegal, He became, in 1641, 
member for Newport, was most active m the 
prosecution of Laud, and was appointed one 
of the Visitors of the University of Oxford 
As he opposed the king’s tnal, and considered 
Charles’s answers to the Parliamentary proposi- 
tions to offer grounds for a treaty he was ex- 
pelled by Pride’s Purge in 1648 In 1659 he 
exerted himself very actively to procure the 
restoration of the secluded members, and 
when admitted worked to bring about the 
king’s return In the discussions on the 
punishment of the Regicides, he was one of 
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tKeir severest opponents In 1660 he was 
appointed Keeper of the Eecords m the 
Tower, which post he held till his death 

Public Worship Pegulatiou Act 

(1874), The, was introduced into the House 
of Lords by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
into the House of Commons by Mr Russell 
Gurney The object of the bill was to give 
parishioners a ready way of invoking the 
authority of the bishop, and to enable the 
bishop to prohibit by his own mandate anv 
practices which he considered improper, or 
else to submit the question to the decision of 
a judge specially appointed to decide in such 
cases All that was requisite to put this 
machinery in motion against any clergy- 
man was that three ot the parishioners should 
declare themsehes dissatisfied, and proceed 
to make use of the law A new couit 
was erected, to which v as transferred all the 
authorit} of the Court of Arches, and at its 
head was placed Lord Penzance, as the first 
judge, who thus became the direct successor 
of the Dean of Arches There was a very 
warm debate on the subject in both Houses 
Lord Salisbury, Mr Hardy, and Mr Glad- 
stone opposed it with great vehemence as 
destructive of the independence of the Church 
Mr Disraeli and Sir William Haroourt stood 
forward as its most prominent champions 
The bill was eventually passed 

Puckering, or Pickenng, Sir John 
{d 1696), after having distmguished himself 
as a Parhamentary lav yer, was elected 
Speaker of the House of Commons, 1585, and 
again in 1586 He was active in promoting 
the execution of Mary Queen of Soots, and 
subsequently prosecuted Secretary Davison 
for the despatch of the warrant for her death 
He was counsel for the crown on the occasion 
of l^e prosecutions of the Earl of Arundel 
and Sh John Perrot for treason , and m May, 
1192, received the Great Seal with the title of 
Lord Keeper as the reward of his services to 
the queen succeedmg Sir Christopher Hatton 
He mamtamed in his new position his repu- 
tation as a soimd lawyer 

Campbell Lives of the Chancellors Foss 

Judges of JEngland 

PuckLechurcb, a village of Gloucester- 
shire, a few miles north-east from Bristol 
There was a royal palace there in Anglo- 
Saxon times, and there it was that m 946 
Kmg Edward was stabbed by a robber named 
Liofa, while keeping the feast of St Augus- 
tine of Canterbury 

Punjaub is the district lying about the 
five rivers, the tributaries of the Indus It 
was inhabited by a half-religious, half-military 
community, the Sikhs, or Akalees Their 
commonwealth was divided into fraternities 
called minis, the chief of each of which was 
the leader in war and arbiter in time of 
peace Of these chiefs twelve were deemed the 
Hist —27* 


foremost m rank In 1806 Runjeet Singh, 
the chief of one of these misils, ended a 
long and gradual course of encroachment by 
becoming the ruler of the whole Punjaub The 
old mdependence still survived, and the 
“Khalsa,” or bikh, commonwealth was re- 
garded with almost superstitious devotion by 
the chiefs, people, and soldiery Runjeet was 
but the head ot the Khalsa, the army was the 
army of the Khalsa, everything was done in 
its name and to its honour On his death 
(1839) the government fell into anarchy for 
SIX years In 1845 the fears of the mimsteis 
launched 60,000 Sikhs, the magnificent army 
of the Khalsa, across the Sutlej [Sikh 
Wars] The victory of the English involved 
cessions and submission (1846) Kdtional in- 
dignation at this humiliation produced the 
second Sikh War, which ended in the annexa 
tion of the Punjaub (1849) It was placed 
under a board of commissioners 
Cunningham, Hist of Sil hs 

Puntaus, The Durmg the course of 
the English Reformation a difieience sprang 
up between the moderate Reformers, and 
those who wished to make the forms and 
ceremonies of religious worship as simple as 
possible The attempt to impose certam 
external forms and ceremonies gave rise to 
more open disumon “ The English bishops ” 
(writes Puller under the date 1564) “ con- 
ceiving themselves empowered by then 
canons, began to show thoir authority m 
urging the clergj of their dioceses to sub- 
scribe to the liturgy, ceiemomes, and disci 
plme of the Church and such as refused the 
same were branded with the odious name of 
‘ Puiitans ’ ” Up to about 1570 the question 
at issue between the Elizabethan Puritans 
and the authorities of the Church was a 
question of ntual After that date the institu- 
tion of Episcopacy was attacked, especiall> 
by Cartwright, on the ground of the apos- 
tohc ordination of Presbyteriamsm, and the 
question of Church government added to the 
former cause of division Thus was founded 
the Presbyterian section of the Puritan party 
The first Puritans were anxious to remain 
withm the national Church and reform it 
after their own ideas But from the first 
attempt to enforce conformity- some of them 
began to form separate conventicles In 
June, 1567, a company of more than 100 were 
seized at worship in Plummers’ HaU, London, 
and fourteen or fifteen sent to prison This 
IS “the first instance of actual pimishment 
inflicted on Protestant Dissenters ” (HaHam) 
Later in the reign a sect arose, called — ^from 
their leader, Robert Brown — Brownists (or 
Separatists), holding that each congregation 
was in itself a complete Church, denying that 
the State, or any assembly of the clergy had 
any right to control it, and proclaiming the 
duty of separation from the National Church 
Thisawas the ongin of the Independent section 
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of the Puntan party The result of the 
spread of these Yiews was the Act of 1573, 
enacting impnsomnent, banishment, and death 
as penalties for Nonconformitj 
The demands of the Puntan clergy were 
expressed m the Millenary Petition presented 
to James m 1603, and at the Hampton Court 
Conference (1604) They asked tor certain 
definite alterations in the ntual, for a preach- 
ing ministry, and for the amendment of the 
ar&cles in a Calvinistio direction They 
wished to maintain uniformity in ntual and 
m doctrine, but to change the characters 
of both After the rejection of their demands, 
conformity to the existmg order was enforced, 
and about 300 of the Puritan clergy were 
ejected from their livings, as many had been 
expelled by Whitgift during the previous 
reign English Puritanism in the earlier 
part of the seventeenth century continued to 
adhere more and more exclusively to Oal- 
vinistic doctrine, and by the mouth of the 
House of Commons to demand the suppression 
of the opposite views The resolution passed 
by that body on March 2, 1629, declared that 
whosoever shall bring in innovation in reh- 
gion, or by favour seek to extend or introduce 
Popery or Arminianism or other opinions 
disagreeing from the true and orthodox 
Church, shall be reputed a capital enemy to 
this kingdom and the commonwealth 
During Ihe same period questions of ntual 
and ceremomal became of less importance in 
Puntan teaching, and the demand for a 
purer morality and a reformed life more and 
more its charactenstics The number of 
Puntans within the Church increased Baxter 
descnbes them thus “ Most men,” he says, 
seemed to mind nothing senously, but the 
body and the world Ihe other sort 

were such as had their consciences awakened 
to some regard of God and their everlasting 
state , and according to the various measures 
of their understanding, did speak and hve as 
serious in the Christian faith, and would 
much mqmre what was duty and what was 
sin, and how to please God , and made this 
their business and mterest, as the rest did 
the world ’ Under the government of 
Charles I and Laud, a senes of mea- 
sures were directed against the Puritans 
Contioversial preachmg was silenced by a 
royal proclamation, so that the doctrines 
at issue between the two parties m the 
Church could not be freely discussed, the 
lectureships were suppressed, and writers 
against the hierarchy or the Prayer-book 
severely pumshed The summoning of the Long 
Parliament at length gave the Puntans the 
ascendency, and they set to work to carry out 
their ideas on Church Reform The Grand 
Bemonstrance set forth their programme 
They wished (1) to reduce withm bounds the 
“exorbitant power” of the prelates, (2) to 
unburden the consciences of men of needless 
and superstitious ceremomes, suppress inno 


vations, and take away the monuments of 
idolatry, (3) to efiect this intended refer 
mation, a synod of British divmes, “ assisted 
with some from foreign parts professing the 
same rehgion,” was to be assembled to discuss 
and submit to the confirmation of Parlia 
ment the necessary measures At the same 
time they meant to maintain uniformity of 
doctrme and disoiplme “We hold it requisite 
that there should be throughout the whole 
realm a conformity to that order which the 
laws enjom according to the Word of God ” 
To carry out these views the Presbyterian 
system of church government was established 
m England, and a new Prayer-book and Con- 
fession of Eaith drawn up, two or three thou 
sand of the clergy were ejected from then 
hvmgs, and a severe law passed against all 
heretics and sectaries But the Independent 
section of the Puritan party, the successors of 
the Separatists, defended the cause of tolera 
tion and congregational government, purged 
the Parhament, put a stop to the Assembly of 
Divmes, and finahy dissolved both The 
advanced section of the Independents would 
have abohshed altogether an Established 
Church Cromwell, however, was determined 
to carry out a more conservative pohcy, 
“his defimte ideal had come to be a State 
Church that should comprehend Presbyte- 
rians, Independents, Baptists and pious men 
of all sound evang^ical sects with an ample 
toleration of dissent round about it ” This 
ideal he earned out dunng the Protectorate 
After bis death, when the secluded members 
had been readmitted to sit m Parhament, 
Presbyterian government was re-esUbhshed 
(March, 1660), and the Restoration found it 
in possession Chailes had promised a hberty 
for tender consciences, and led the Presby- 
tenans to hope for their comprehension within 
the Church Establishment Negotiations 
for that purpose were earned on, and a con- 
ference took place at the Savoy (1661), but 
attempts at a compromise failed, and the Act 
of Uniformity was passed (May, 1663) About 
2,500 of the Puritan clergy were depnved of 
their hvmgs in consequence of this change 
Those who conformed and remamed withm 
the Chuich formed the Low Church party, 
those who now defimtely separated themselves 
from it, the Nonconformist, or Dissenting 
party 

]Sreal JSistory of ihe PuritaTis, Gardmer, Hist 
of England, Masson, Life of Milton 

[CHE] 

]Purveyaiice “ Purvey ” is but another 
form of “ provide ” Pur\ eyance, m its general 
sense, was the obhgation beheved to be of 
immemonal antiquity, imposed upon all 
people of the country-side through which tue 
king was making progress, of providing him 
and his multitudinous tolZowmg with the 
means of support and conveyance, at pncea 
fixed by the royal officers, and paid, if paid 
at all, m talhes, the value of which was to be 
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deducted from the next taxes that the several 
victims of the exaction would have to pay 
Reduced to particulars, it meant the nght of 
buying for, and the duty of selhng goods to, 
the kmg in preference to any other purchaser 
(called pre-emption), the power of demandmg 
peison^ services, horses, and carts, and 
everything else ti^t the case needed, from 
those of the neighbourhood who could give 
them, at whatever cost of damage, loss, and 
inconvemence, with no chance o± ever being 
adequately paid, and httle of ever being 
paid at all No irregular royal nght 
was of greater antiquity, better estab- 
hshed, or of longer contmuance We can 
track it by the efforts to correct its evils from 
the Great Charter till the Civil Wars , and it 
was undoubtedly muoh older than the Charter 
Even in its warranted use it was speciaHy 
oppressive in England, the very eagerness 
of our best kings to do their work weU, by 
keepmg them constantly travelling from 
place to place, aggravated its hardships But 
its nature lent it readily to abuse, it was 
accordingly grossly abused, and most galling 
its abuses were Not only were the pur 
veyors outrageously unjust, dishonest, and 
unfeehng, making, as an authority states, 
every old woman tremble for her poultry till 
the kmg had gone by, and pervertmg their 
of&ce to their own enrichment, but the son or 
servant of the kmg was counted as the kmg 
himself, and every other colourable pretext 
for makmg the requisition was seized without 
scruple It was, moreover, construed mto a 
claim to call upon whole counties for supphes 
of beef, pork, and corn, on great state occa- 
sions Purveyance was, therefore, odious 
in itself, and it loaded the crown with a 
heavy burden of unpopularity No grievance 
provoked so much legislation , it is prominent 
in every remedial movement and measure 
for centuries , we are told that not less than 
thirty-six statutes were passed to restrain 
it, ten m Edward III ’s reign alone Yet its 
legality was always s admitted, nor was there 
ever any thought of removing the accursed 
prerogative itself, as Archbishop Ishp called 
it The curtailmg legislation was not alto- 
gether useless , after 1362, when Edward III 
enacted that purveyance should provide for 
the personal needs of the king and queen 
only, and that purveyors should change their 
name to buyers, its abuses would seem to 
have been less grievous In process of time, 
however, an abundant crop of new ones had 
grown round it , of these the Commons peti- 
tion, m 1604, gives a detailed account that 
shows a wonderful ingenuity on the part of 
the purveyors and cart takers m working the 
prerogative for their own benefit, and to 
the oppression and vexation of the people 
Bacon told the kmg that their practices 
were ** the most common and general abuse 
of all others in the kingdom” It was 
then proposed to compound the right for 


an annual payment of £o0,000, but the 
proposal fell through Two years later the 
king pruned away the worst of the evils 
by proclamation, and the rage agamst the 
officials subsided in 1610 a surrender of 
the nght by the crown was almost arranged 
m the bargain known as the Great Contract, 
but broke down with the collapse of that 
negotiation It was discontmued, however, 
with the rehcs of f eudahsm, at the fall of the 
monarchy, and was not restored with its 
restoration In 1660 purveyance was formally 
abohshed by the Convention of that year 

Stubbs Const Sisi HaUam, Middle Ages and 
Const Hist Grardmer, Hist of Eng vol i 
Spedding Bacon s Letters^ vol ui [JR] 

Pym, JoHv (h 1684, d 1643), descended 
from a good Somersetshire family, educated 
at Broadgates Hall, Oxford, early obtamed a 
responsible office m the Exchequer, and 
entered Parliament in 1614 as member for 
Caine In the second Parliament of Charles I 
he was one of the managers of Buckmgham’s 
impeachment, and m the third he took a 
promment part m the debates about the 
Petition of Right In 1640 he was naturally 
pomted out to head the popular party, and 
the great speeches in which he summed up 
their grievances were widely circulated 
amongst the people He moved the impeach- 
ment of Strafford, drew up with the aid of 
St John the charges against him, and was 
the chief manager of his trial The BiR of 
Attamaer was forced on him by the extreme 
arty amongst his followers, and Pym did his 
est to give the proceedings a juicial form 
Not only was he a very able debater and 
Parhamentary tactician, but he had what 
Clarendon terms “ a very comely and grave 
way of expressmg himself ” He was a strong 
Presbyterian, though not at first disposed to 
go the length of the Root-and-Branch party, 
and it was probably on account of this relative 
moderation that it was at one time intended 
by the king to offer him the post of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer The Protestation 
and the Grand Remonstrance, two appeals to 
the people, were particularly his work The 
influence which he exercised gained him from 
the Royalists the mckname of King Pym, and 
marked him out for the impeachment on the 
charge of treasonable correspondence with 
the boots, and attempt to subvert the funda 
mental laws of the kingdom brought against 
him by the king in January, 1642 After 
the refusal of the guarantees demanded by 
Parliament, Pym became a leading member 
of the Committee of Safety (Julj- 4, 1642} 
He was practically the head of the govern- 
ment, and unceasingly active in directing the 
conduct of the war, and mamtaining the spint 
of resistance m city and Parhament He was 
excepted from pardon m the king’s proclama- 
tions, and exposed both to the slanders of the 
Royahsts and to many accusations fi om the dis- 
contented of hxs own party But he retained 
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the confidence of the Parliament to the last, 
and a month before his death they conferied on 
him the important post of Lieutenant-Greneral 
of the Ordnance of the Kmgdom His last 
important work was the bringmg about the 
alhance with the Scots He died on Dec 0, 
1643, and was buried m Westminster Abbey 
Clarendon thus describes his position m 1640 
He seemed to aU men to have the greatest 
influence upon the House of Commons of any 
man , and, in truth, I thmk he was at that 
time, and for some months after, the most 
popular man, and the most able to do hurt, 
that hath hved m any time ” 

Gardiner Hist of Eng 1608—1642 Forster 

British Statesmen May Long Pai Uammt 

Clarendon, Bebellion [0 H F ] 

Pyrenees, The Battles or the (July 25 
— ^Aug 2, 1813), during the closing penod of 
the Peninsular War, were a series of com- 
bats which resulted in the defeat of Soult’s 
attempt to rehe\e San Sebastian In July, 
feoult had been sent to supersede Joseph 
On the 25th and 26th, General Cole was 
vigoiously attacked by Soult at Ronces- 
vaUes, and only just managed to mamtain his 
position until Picton and Campbell arrived, 
\\hile, at Maya, Stewart was all but driven 
fiom the pass, after losmg two successive 
positions WeUington, on retummg from 
San Sebastian, heard of these oombats at 
Imeta, and at once gave orders lor all the 
troops to concentrate m communication with 
the force at Pampeluna The retreat of the 
troops was successfully accomphshed On 
the 28th a combat took place at feantarem, 
where Wellington, with very inferior num- 
ber«, held a strong position against the 
attacks of Soult On the 30th, Hill was 
attacked at Buenzas m a difficult position, 
and his position was turned, but in the 
meantime Wellington had assaulted and taken 
Santarem, and had thrown the French who 
were engaged agamst him into hopeless con- 
fusion Soult’s position had become desperate, 
and it was necessary to retreat £i the 
narrow passes he with difficulty escaped 
being surrounded and losing his whole 
army During nme days’ fighting the alhes 
had lost 7,300 men, while the French loss 
must have been quite double Soult’s army 
was rendered incapable ot further action for 
the present, and Wellington at once ordered 
Graham to renew the siege of San Sebastian 

Hapier, Bemnmlar War ChntOD. Beninsula'i 
War 

Q 

Quadruple AUiauce, The (August, 
1718), was the name given to the tension 
of the Triple Alliance of 1717 between 
England, France, and Holland by the adhe- 
sion of the Emperor to its principles A 
treaty was drawn up by the allied powers, 
with the mam object of mamtaimng the 


European settlement effected by the Tieaty 
of Utrecht With a few changes of detail, 
the chief articles of the treaty wore that 
Spain was to restore Sardinia to the Emperor, 
and the Kmg of Spam to renounce his claim 
to succeed to the Fiench crown, while the 
Emperor renounced all claim to what had 
been guaranteed to Philip V by tho Tieatj 
of Utrecht Philip was to renounce his 
claim to the Itahan possessions of the Emperor 
and to the NetherUndb The Emperor was to 
be put m possession of Sicily, in return for 
which the Emperor was to give up Sardinia 
to the King ot Sicily, who was to be con 
firmed in aU the cessions made to him by the 
Treaty of Turin in 1703 , vliile the Emperor 
was to acknowledge the house of Savoy’s 
nght to ‘succeed to the crown of Spain in 
ca‘5e of the failure of Philip V ’s hens 
France and Great Britain promised to aid 
the Emperor to acqmre possession of Sicily , 
while the Empeior and the French bound 
themselves to maintam the Protestant suc- 
cession in England The Kings of Spam and 
Sicily were to be forced to submit to these 
terms, but were aUowed three months’ con- 
sideration If any one of the mediatmg 
powers was attacked, the others should assist 
him If both Spam and Sicily held out, 
Sardinia was to be first conquered, and then 
Sicily, of which two islands the former was 
to be put in the guardianship of England 
and m case of this resistance on the part of 
these two powers^ the Emperor was allowed to 
recover the part of Milan ceded by the Treaty 
of Turin When once m possession of Sicil> 
the Emperor was to give up aU claim upon 
Spam and the Indies 

Koch and Schoell Hist des Ti aitk de Paix 

Quakers, The, owe their origin to 
George Fox, who seems to have com- 
menced preaching about the year 1647, from 
which time his life was almost constant 
travel or imprisonment The term Quaker 
seems to have been first bestowed upon the 
new rehgious body at Derby m 1660, m allu 
Sion to Fox’s phrase bidding people “ tremble 
at the word of the Lord ” Before long his 
wilder foUowers began to draw attention to 
themselves by their strange habits, which 
disturbed pubhc worship, and by declaiming 
against aU sorts of ciergj , agamst the 
use of “steeple-houses” and fixed times of 
assemblmg But the extravagances of the new 
sect were confined to fanatics, and must not be 
set down to the discredit of its more respecta 
ble members like Barclay and Penn By 1662 
the Quakers had already set up assemblies in 
Lancashire, and, a few years later, held their 
first separate London meetmg m Wathng 
Street Neal relates, though apparently on 
somewhat doubtful authority m some cases, 
the most extraordinary tales of their conduct 
m these days , and Whitelocke assures us that 
one Quaker came to the door of the Paiha 
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ment house with drawn sword, being “ in 
spired hy the Spirit to kill ever} man that 
sat in the house ” Such extravagant conduct 
gained them many enemies, but Cromwell 
was willing to lend them his protection, and 
was specially averse to the treatment of Na} 
lor, a Quaker who received a severe sentence 
as a blasphemer, Dec 17, 16o6 On Charles 
II s restoration, the} petitioned the king m 
favour of the four hundred men and women 
of their sect imprisoned m or near London, and 
petitioned for toleration The only answer to 
this petition was a declaration that if, after 
a certain date, any people should refuse 
to take an oath — a ceremony which the 
Quakeis considered wicked — or should as 
semble for worship, the} should be liable to two 
fines of £6 and £10, and for the third ofi:ence 
to transportation The Acts of Umformity and 
the Corporation Act told upon them as upon 
other Dissenters On James II ’s accession 
they petitioned the new kmg for toleration, 
and now had a defender at couit in the person 
of Penn They gladly accepted the privi 
leges of the Declaration of Indulgence In 
1682 Penn had founded the colon} of Penn- 
s-vlvania, and one of the leading articles of its 
constitution granted fieedom of conscience 
to all who acknowledged the ^^one eternal 
God ” The Quakers shared m the benefits 
of the Toleration Act, and m many of the 
various Acts by which, in subsequent times, 
the bounds of rehgious and civil liberty ha'^ e 
been enlarged In 1833 they were allowed to 
make a solemn affirmation and declaration” 
in heu of an oath in Parhament and couits 
of law 

Neal Hist o/ the Furitans Bogue Sist of 
Dissenters Stoughton Sut of Religion in 
England 

Quatre Bras, The Battle op (June 16, 
18 lo), was an encounter between the left of 
the French army and the Enghsh advanced 
guard in the short campaign of 181 o Quatre 
Bras itself was merely a mass of farm 
buildmgs situated at the pomt where the four 
main roads to Brussels, Nivelles, Charleroi, 
and Namur intersect Napoleon’s orders were 
that, while he attacked the Prussians at 
Ligny, on the 16th, Ney should simultaneously 
overwhelm the British force at Quatre Bras 
The attacks began at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, and as evening wore on, Ney be- 
came aware that no reinforcements could reach 
him , and at the same time fresh troops were 
arriving for the alhes, among whom were 
two brigades of the Guards As the attacks 
became feebler, Wellington ordered all the 
troops to advance They at once drove 
the French before them, and carried every 
position which the French had won Night 
had now fallen, and the troops bivouacked on 
the field of battle The reinforcements had 
now given Wellington a numerical supe- 
riority over Ney , but the necessity of forming 
a connection with Blucher, who was falhng 


back fiom Ligny, compelled him to forego- 
the opportumty of attacking Ney on the 
17th, and at ten o’clock next morning he 
began a retreat to the field of Waterloo 

Siborne, Watei loo Cdmpaign Chesney Tf atei loo 

Lectui es 

Quebec, The C^ptire op (Sept 13, 1759), 
was effected b} General Wolfe durmg the 
campaign in America which formed part of 
the Seven Years’ War The idea of attacking 
Quebec, the capital of French Canada, was 
one of long standing with Enghsh mimsteis, 
and in 1711 an expedition was sent agamst 
it, which returned without being able to make 
its wa} through the channel of the St Law- 
lence The town was, from its position, 
considered impregnable, and was defendea b} 
13,000 French troops under the Marquis de 
Montcalm Wolfe’s force of 8,000 men, 
on board Admiral Saunders’s fleet, succeeded 
m landing on the Isle of Orleans before the 
city, by June 27, 1769 An attempt to de- 
stroy the English shippmg b} means of fire- 
ships failed, and next da} (June 29) Wolfe 
took possession of the headland of Port 
Levi, which faces Quebec The cit} was 
situated on a piomontory of lofty rocks, 
which, contmuing beyond the city, were 
called the Heights of Abraham Montcalm 
had so disposed his troops as to command 
the only dangerous posihon of assault, with 
the nver and the sandbank in his front, and 
behmd him heav} woods Wolfe commenced 
to fire on the citv from his two batteries, 
while Montcalm remained for the most part 
on the defensive On July 9 Wolfe earned 
his troops over to the left bank, while a 
squadron of Enghsh ships, passmg further up 
the nver, mamtamed the blockade At last, 
bemg unable to induce Montcalm to move, 
Wolfe crossed the Montmoiency, but was 
beaten back StilL the two other English 
armies failed to appear To add to the other 
difficulties, Wolfe fell ill of a fever, and there 
were onl} between 3 000 and 4,000 effective 
men So matters contmued till the night of 
Sept 12, when Wolfe determmed to attempt 
to scale the Heights of Abraham, In the 
darkness of tJie midnight, half his forces weie 
earned across wnth the tide Clambering up 
the precipice by the aid of bushes and stumps, 
they startled the French company guarding 
that part of the heights Before Montcalm 
could muster his men, the Enghsh were at the 
very back of Quebec In the engagement 
that followed, Wolfe was wounded in the 
grom, and died m the moment of victory, at 
the early age of thirty-three 

Stanhope, JSist of Eng Gleig, Entuh Com^ 

mandei s K Wng-ht Memoirs of Gen&i al 

Wolfe 

Quebec Act, The (1774), was passed at 
the instigation of Lord North, to concihate, 
as far as possible, the French Canadians, and 
to secure their allegiance to Bntam m the 
approaching war with America This Act 
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restored the old French system, and estab 
hshed the Roman Catholic Church, to which 
the vast majority of the Canadians belonged, 
whilst it “ confirmed the French Canadians m 
their possessions, their laws, and rights, on 
condition of their taking an oath of allegiance 
which was so worded as not to hurt the 
conscience of Roman Cathohcs ” It also pro- 
vided for the establishment of a legislative 
council, with authority over everything except 
taxation 

Creasy Bi ^tcwM^^c JEmp^re 

Queeu is a word which ongmally meant 
no more than woman, wife, though it early 
came to be used for the wife of a king 
Asser, after tellmg how Ethelwulf upon 
his return to England with his second 
wife, Judith, placed her upon a throne by 
his side, “ contrary to the perverse custom ” 
of the West Saxons, proceeds to explam that 
the evil deeds of Eadburh, wife of Beorhtnc 
of Wessex, had caused the nobles of that 
kingdom to swear that they would not 
henceforth allow any kmg’s wife to sit upon 
the throne beside her husband, or even to 
be called “queen” (regina) According to 
Professor Freeman {Notm Conq), this ex- 
plains the fact that m Wessex the usual title 
for the krng’s wife was “ Lady,” SlcB/dige^ 
though m Mercia ‘ ‘ Queen,” cwen, was still used 
From the time of Ethelred, however, a special 
form for the coronation of the queen appears 
in the rituals , Eadgyth, wife of the Confessor, 
IS said by the chronicler to have been “ hal- 
lowed to queen,” though she is afterwards 
always spoken of as “ lady , ” and from the 
coronation of Matilda, wife of the Conqueror, 
onward, the title “ queen ” is always applied 
to the wife of the kmg But it stiH carried 
with it the sense of king’s wt/e, and this may, 
perhaps, explain the fact that the Empress 
Matilda, who claimed the crown m her own 
nght, IS never spoken of as “ queen,” or 
“regina,” but in the chromcles appears as 
“ Empress,” and m WiUiam of Malmesbury 
and a charter, as “ Domina ” On the other 
hand, Stephen’s wife, Matilda, is spoken of 
as “ the king’s cwen ” 

Henry I ’s attempt to secure the accession 
of his daughter broke down, partly because 
the rule of a woman was unprecedented, and 
opposed alike to the old Enghsh theory of 
election, and the new feudal spirit, but still 
more because of her marnage with the Count 
of Anjou, the hereditary enemy of the Inor- 
mans But till long afterwards there were 
doubts whether a queen could reign m 
England The accession of Mary Tudor 
was secured alike by her father’s will, au- 
thorised by Act of Parliament, and by 
the strong legitimist feehng of the country 
To extinguish, however, “ the doubt andi foll'^ 
of malicious and ignorant persons,” a statute 
was passed declanng that a queen regnant has 
the same powers and prerogatives as a kmg 


Mary, wife of William III , occupied a cuiious 
position, midway between that of queen consort 
and queen regnant, for while the Bill of Rights 
declared the Prmce and Princess of Orange 
jomt sovereigns, and her name accompanied 
his in all puhho documents, “ the sole and full 
exercise of the regal power ” was entrusted to 
the prmce 

The mediaeval queens consort of England 
usually possessed considerable estates sepa- 
rately athnuustered, and had their own chan- 
cellors In modem times they have had then 
attorneys and sohcitors-general, though the 
offices are merely nominal Apparently even 
before the Conquest the queen consort received 
“queens gold” (aurum reg%'i%<B^ probably the 
same as the gersamma regzms of Domesday), t e , 
one mark of gold for every one hundred marks 
of silver paid to the kmg m feudal dues and the 
hke As there was no queen consort from the 
death of Henry VIII to the accession of 
James I , its payment was suspended, and 
Anne of Denmark never exacted it In 1635 
wnts were agam issued for levying it, but 
Charles afterwards bought the right from his 
wife for £10,000, and it was never enforced 

By the Act 25 Edward HI it was rendered 
treason to compass or imagine the death of 
the queen, or to violate her, and m the lattei 
case the queen herself, if oonsentmg, was 
guilty of treason For this offence Anne 
Boleyn was tried before the peers of Parlia- 
ment, Carolme, wife of George IV, was 
proceeded against m a like case by a bill of 
pains and penalties The legal position of a 
queen consort is that of Sbfeme sole, and not of 
a feme covert She “is of ahihty to purchase 
lands and convey them, to make leases, to 
grant copyholds, and do the other acts of 
ownership (without the concurrence of hei 
lord), which no other married woman until 
very recentlj could do She may hkewise 
sue and be sued alone without jommg hei 
husband She may also have a separate pro- 
perty m goods, as well as m lands, and she 
has a nght to dispose of them by will ” 
(Stephen ) But though she can he sued, she 
IS not liable to any amercement 

A queen dowager is not protected by the 
Statute of Treasons An Act is said to ha’v e 
been passed m the reign of Henry VI , though 
of this there is little evidence, rendering any 
persdn who dared to marry a queen dowagei 
without special royal licence hable to the 
forfeiture of his lands and goods No action, 
however, seems to have been taken when it 
was discovered that LordSe>mour of Sudeley 
had mamed Catherme Parr before leave was 
given 

Stubbs Const iTist i §118 Freeman N&iman 
Cmqupst For the legal position of the qpeen 
consort and dowager Stephen Qom mmmiiest 
bk IV pt 1 cbu IV J A ] 

Queen Anne’s Bounty was instituted 
in 1704 for the relief of the poorer clergy 
The tax known as the first-fruits and tenths 
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of livings on th.e Clnixoli (the surrender, that 
IS, of the entire income of the first year of 
every ecclesiastical living, and the tenth part 
of the income of every subsequent year), had 
been originally imposed by the papacy, but this 
had been transferred to the crown by Henry 
VIII Under Charles II the condition of the 
clergy was miserable in the extreme , their 
incomes hardly ever amounted to £100 a year 
— ^they were often less than £16 At this time 
the tax only produced £14,000 a year, and the 
king used it as a fund from which to pension 
his mistresses and their ofispnng In 1697 
Bishop Burnet presented to William III a plan 
for transferring the proceeds of the tax mom 
the crown to the poor clergy, but the king set 
it aside The design was carried out in the 
next reign On Beb 7, the day after the 
queen’s birthday. Sir Charles Hedges, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, announced to the 
House that her Majesty mtended to make a 
grant of her whole revenue, arismg out of the 
first-fruits and tenths of livmgs, for the benefit 
of the poorer clergy The project was warmly 
approved by the House, and a bill passed 
empowering the queen to incorporate such 
persons as she should select as trustees for 
her bounty The measure passed through 
the Lords after some opposition Various 
regulations have been made with reference to 
this fund smee it was first handed over for 
the benefit of the clergy by Queen Anne Of 
these Acts the principal are 2 & 3 Anne, o 20, 
authonsmg the queen to establish a corpora- 
tion for the management of this fund, which 
was done the same year, oonsistmg of arch- 
bishops, bishops, pnvy-counoiUors, various law 
officers, the mayors of cities, custodes rotulorum^ 
and lieutenants of counties, &c By 1 G-eo I 
these trustees were allowed to examme wit- 
nesses on oath £200 was to be mvested for 
the increase of each living with a stipend of 
less than £1 0 a year then those not exceedmg 
£20 To every living under £46 a j ear the 
governors might make a grant of £200 on 
condition of a similar amount bemg raised 
from other sources By 46 Geo III , c 133, 
£6,000 d year was granted for the augmen- 
tation of livings not exceeding £160 a year 
By 28 & 29 Vic, o 69, any five of the 
governors (three being archishops or bishops) 
are constituted a quorum Other statutes 
have allowed certain advances for repairing 
chancels, building parsonages, and other 
similar purposes 

Burnet, Kisb of Tiis Own Titne Stanhope 
Beign of Queen. Anne Wjotl Sist of Qreat 

itavn during the Boign of Queen Anne 

Queen-gfold {AurumBegmcd) was a claim 
made by the Queens of England on every 
tenth mark paid to the king on the renewal 
of leases or crown-lands on the granting of 
charters — ^matters of grace supposed to be 
obtained by the powerful intercession of the 
queen 


Queensherry, James Douglas, 2nd 
Duke op (1662 — 1709), succeeded to his 
father’s title in 1696 He had been a staunch 
supporter of the Pnnce of Orange, and in his 
earher years had served m the army In 
1700 he was appomted High Commissioner to 
the Parhament of Scotland, and in 1702 and 
1703 occupied the same office for Queen Anne 
In the latter year he was driven out of office 
for his share m what is popularly called 
“ The Queensberry Plot ” (q v ), but two 
years later was made Keeper of the Prny 
Seal, and a Commissioner for the treaty of 
the Union For the purpose of carrying the 
Umon through, he was appomted Lord High 
Commissioner to the last Scotch Parliament 
m 1706, and on his journe;^ to London was 
received with the utmost honour in England 
as some recompense for the execrations he 
had to encounter m Scotland As a reward 
for his services on this occasion he was 
created an English peer (1708), a pension of 
£3,000 a year was granted him out of the 
Post Office, and “the whole patronage of 
Scotland was vested m his hands ’ In 1709 
his vote m the election of the Scotch repre- 
sentati^ e peers was disallowed, as he now sat 
m the House of Lords m his own right His 
death occurred in 1711 His son Charles, 
the third Duke of Queensberry, was friend 
and patron of Prior and Gay 

Queensberry Plot, The (1703) In 
March, 1703, Queen Anne granted a pardon 
to all Scotch pohtical ofiendeis who would 
take the oath to her government Encouraged 
by this act of generosity several of the exiled 
adherents of the Stuarts availed themselves 
of this opportunity of returning to their own 
country for the purposes of stirrmg up sedi- 
tion Amongst those who took advantage of 
the new state of affairs was Lord Lovat Be- 
fore long it got noised abroad that there was 
to be a great Highland gathermg at Lochaber 
early in August, and people were not long 
m discovering or m'v entmg a political mean 
mg to event Lovat now availed him- 
self of the general feelmg of disqmetude to 
gratify a grudge which he had long held 
agamst Lord Athole, the Keeper of the Pnvy 
Seal Having in his possession an unad- 
dressed letter written by the Pretender’s 
queen to some Scotch noble, he filled m the 
blank of the superscription with the name of 
Athole, and then forwarded the document to 
the commissioner, the Duke of Queensberry 
The latter nobleman, glad of an opportumtv 
of rummg his colleague, sent on the letter 
unopened to the queen Before long, how- 
ever, one of Lovat’s fnends revealed the 
deceit, and the chief plotter had to fly to the 
Continent But as a result of his deception 
Queensberry had to qmt office, and even 
then the effects of this movement were not all 
over In December the queen informed the 
House of Lords m London that there were 
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French, emissaries stirring up rebellion in 
Scotland, and this body at once commenced 
investigating the question on its own account, 
hut without coming to any very definite 
result In the meanwhile, however, the ap 
pointment of a committee ol inquiry in the 
House of Lords had wounded the feehngs of 
the Scotch, who naturally considered that 
such a question should he dealt with hy their 
own Privy Council At the same time the 
proceedings of the House of Lords had 
stirred up mdignation nearer home The 
Commons discovered m the action of the 
Peers that this body were assuming powers of 
criminal inquiry which did not belong to it, 
and prayed the queen to give orders for the 
investigation to be carried on by her ofiicers 
Accordingly, when the Scotch Parliament 
met in January 1704, the queen desired the 
Privy Council to ascertain how much truth 
there was in the suspected plot 

Queensferry Paper, The (June, 1680), 
was found m the pocket of Henrj Hall, one 
of the leading Covenanters m Scotland He 
was captured at Queensferry, and the docu 
ment that had been in his possession read at 
the council board This document was a pre- 
liminar\ sketch of the more famous Declara 
tion of Sanquhar (q v ) 

Queensland [Australia ] 

Queenston, The Battle or (Oct ,1812), 
was fought on the shores of Lake Ontario be- 
tween an invading force of Americans, and the 
English and Canadian forces led by G-enerals 
Brock and Sheaffe The victory remained 
with the English, who, however, purchased it 
by the death of G-eneral Brock 

QuerouaiHe, Louise de, Duchess of 
Portsmouth \a 1734), came over to England 
in the tram of Henrietta of Orleans, the 
sister of Charles II , whose mistress she soon 
became, and who soon created her Duchess of 
Portsmouth (1673) She appears to have been 
friendly with Arlington, and to have long 
kept up a commumcation with the French 
ambassadors, being very anxious for the 
friendship between Louis XI Y and Charles II 
to contmue Towards the close of the reign 
she became a strong partisan of the Exclusion 
Bill A httle later she became on good 
terms with the Duke of York, fining that he 
was wilhng to guarantee her £5,000 a year 
from the receipts of the Post Office Next 
year (1682) she was mamly instrumental in 
securmg Sunderland’s recall to office, and m 
1684 was one of the pnme movers of the 
ruling mimsters, Sunderland and Godolphm 
When the king was seized with his fatal 
apoplectic stroke, it was she who remmded 
the Duke of York that his brother was at 
heart a Cathohc, and who thus succeeded m 
calhng Francis to the rojal deathbed By 
Charles II she was the mother of the Duke of 
Richmond , but her own title died with her 


Quia Emptores is the name given to 
the statute enacted m 1290, which duected 
that m all future transfers of land the new 
tenant should hold the land not from the 
ahenor, but from the next lord Thus if B 
holding land from A transferred some of that 
land to ( 3 , C would hold it not from B but 
from A In this waj- sub infeudation was 
checked, and no new manors could be formea 
The real importance of this act consisted m 
its stoppmg the creation of fresh manors, and 
by putting a gueat bar to the practice of sub- 
infeudation, largely increasmg the chances of 
the greater landlords, and above all the lana- 
loid 'pm excellence^ the king, to escheats 
From this pomt of view it may well be com- 
pared with the Statute of Mortmain 

Stubbs Select Charteis and Const Hist 
Digby Hist of the Law qf Beal Pi operty 

Quiheron, The Battle or (Nov 20, 
1759), was fought between the English and 
IVench durmg the Seven Years’ War 
Sir Edward Hawke had been engaged during 
the summer of 1759 m blockading the 
French fleet, which lay at Brest under De 
Conflans, and when, m the autumn, he was 
forced to stand ofi, the French admiral seized 
his opportumty to sallv forth m the hope of 
overpowering a few Enghsh frigates that 
were cruismg about under Captain Duff, 
before Sir Edward Hawke could come up to 
their aid In this plan, however, Dc Conflans 
was unsuccessful, and the umted Enghsh 
fleets drove the French— to whom they were 
shghtly superior m numbers — back from the 
pomt of Quiberon to coast near the mouth of 
the Yilaine The French ships were drawn 
up close to a shore rocky and set with islands 
Shoals and quicksands rendered their position 
still more dangerous to attack Nevertheless, 
Hawke determined on an engagement, and 
refused to listen to the representations of his 
pilot, whom he answered with the words, 
“ You have done your duty in this remon- 
strance, now lay me alongside the Fiench 
admiral ” The battle resulted in a decisive 
victory for the Enghsh, who only lost forty 
men, and by night two French ships had 
struck, four weie sunk, and the others had 
drawn up the Yilame To set against this, 
two English vessels were stranded, but thoir 
crews were saved In return for this victory, 
which reheved England from all fear of inva- 
sion, and shattered the French nai al power 
for a time, a pension of £1,900 a vear was 
conferred upon Admiral Hawke 

Quiberon, The Expedition to, took place 
in the year 1795, and was mtended to assist 
the Eoyahst msurgents of La Yendee and 
Britanny After much delay, the expedition, 
consisting largely of French royalist refugees, 
left England (July, 1795), and landed at the 
pemnsula of Quiberon, near Camac Here 
they were joined by a large number of 
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“ Chouans ” and megular troops, com- 
manded by the loyalist generdls De 
Pmsaye and D’HerMlly The little fort of 
Penthievre was captured by these troops , but 
after that nothing was done, owing to jealou 
sies among the leaders Meanwhile, Hoche, 
the Eepublican general, had raised 10,000 
troops, and managed to recapture the fort, 
and to shut the invaders up in the Penmsula 
of Qmheron They weie then attacked by 
the Eepublioans, and cut to pieces, or diiven 
into the sea About 900, with the leader, De 
Puisaye, escaped to the English vessels The 
remainder were kiUed or taken captive Of 
the prisoners 700 were shot by their captois 
after the fighting was over 

Alison Hist ojt Hut ope Yon Sybel French 
Revolution 

Quorum, Justices op the When jus- 
tices of the peace were appointed in each 
county, it was customary in empowering anj 
two or more of them to inqmre into offences, 
to specify the names of some few of these 
justices, without whose presence business 
could not be transacted The specifying 
words were quorum (« e , of the whole 
number) ahquem vestrum, A , P , 0 , D , &c , 
unum esse volumus,” and from this phrase 
these more important justices were called 
“ justices of the quorum ’ It has now, how- 
ever, become customary to make no distinc- 
tion between special justices and others , and 
as a rule, the quorum clause simply repeats 
all the preceding names, with perhaps one ex- 
ception, for the sake oi form The writ at 
present used in the appointment of these jus- 
tices, has continued with very little altera^-ion 
indeed smce the yeai 1690 

Quo Warranto Commissions were 
issued by Edward I , for the purpose of 
mquiring into the questions — (i ) what were 
the royal manors , (u ) by what warrant 
estates that were formerly crown lands, or 
(in ) judicial rights that were once exercised 
by the crown, had passed mto the hands 
of private individuals or cprporations In 
1274 the king had appointed a commission of 
inquiry, which resulted in the “ Eotuh Hun- 
dredoriim,” and by the Statute of G-loucester 
(1278), the itinerant justices were to order 
the people by proclamation “ to show what 
Innd of franchises they had, and by what 
warrant ” These commissions were fre 
quently resisted, notably by Earl Warenne , 
but the inquiry was contmued through a 
period of more than twenty years The most 
important effect of these commissions was 
that they prevented any further encroach- 
ments on royal property or rights 

R 

Babbling the Curates, was the 

name given to the expulsion of Episcopahan 
clergymen from the south-west of Scotland 


by the Cameromans in 1689 — 90 There 
seems to ha-ve been comparatively httle mob 
violence Cameroman committees were 
formed to superintend the ejectment, and 
formal notices to quit were sent to the 
curates A subsequent act of the Scottish 
Parhament legahsed these proceedmgs by 
declaring the parishes 'vacant 

Tbe expulsion described in tbe Cameroman 
pamphlet Faithful Contendings Displayed Some 
what opposing accounts will be found m Burton 
Hist Scot ch Ixxxi and Cunnmgham C hutch 
Histoty, ch xxi 16—19 

Badcot Bridge, The Battle op (1387), 
was a skirmish on the Thames near Eanng- 
don, between De Vere, Duke of Ireland, the 
favourite of Richard II , and the baromal 
forces undei the Earl of Derby (afterwards 
Henry IV ) De Vere, finding himself out 
numbered, fied, and his men surrendered 
aftei a slight skirmish The result of this 
defeat v as to place the king entirely at the 
mercy of Grloucester and the other Lords 
Appellant 

Badical The exact ongm of this term 
as apphed to a pohtical party is unknown 
possibly it was derived from a speech deliveied 
by Fox in 1797, wheiein he declared that 
“ radical reform was necessary The word 
seems to have come into general use about 
1816, and was applied to persons agitating on 
behalf of extieme measures of Parliamentary 
reform The best account of the early 
character of the movement is given byT* the 
weaver Samuel Bamfoid {Fassaqes the Life 
of a RadicaV) Describing a meeting of 
lepresentatives fiom several “Hampden 
Clubs,’* he says “Resolutions were passed 
declaiatory of the right of every male to 
vote who paid taxes , that males of eighteen 
should be eligible to vote , that parhaments 
should be elected annually , that no place- 
man or pensioner should sit in Parhament , 
that every twenty thousand inhabitants should 
send a member to the House of Commons 
It was not until we became infested by 
spies, incendiaries, and their dupes, that 
physical force was mentioned among us** 
The most important leaders of the party were 
“Orator** Hunt, Cobbett, and Major Cart- 
wright, it was also patronised by Sir Francis 
Burdett Some of the extreme Radicals, how- 
evei, seem to have planned an armed move- 
ment and the action of the government and 
pubhc fear caused the terms Radical and rioter 
to be used as synonymous Even Brougham 
said m 1819, “ The Radicals have made them- 
selves so odious, that a number even of our 
own way of thinking would be pleased 
enough to see them and their vile press put 
dovm at aU hazards ** Durmg the struggle 
over the Reform Bill of 1832, the term 
began to be adopted by some comparatively 
moderate Parliamentary advocates of reform 
In the Parhaments which followed they num- 
bered from fifty to seventy, including G-rote, 
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Holesworth, Eoebuct, Joseph Hume, etc 
Henceforth the term came to indicate little 
more than an advanced Liberal , and after the 
Eeform Bill of 1867 was frequently used as a 
designation for the whole Liberal party 

For tbe early Radical movement besides 
Bamtord, see Martineau Histo'i y of the Peace 
bk 1 and Spencer 'Walpole, Sisb of Eng , vol 
1 cb V 

BadQS.es, Sir Thomas Stamford (3 1781, 
d 1826), a colonial administrator and natura- 
list, was the son of a naval captam He 
became a clerk in the India House, and 
was appointed m 1805 under-secretary at 
Pnnce of "Wales’ Island B[is ability brought 
him under the notice of Lord Mmto, to 
whom he suggested the conquest of Java 
from the Dutch This island he admi- 
nistered as Lieutenant Governor from 1811 
to 1816 Prom 1818 to 1824 he was Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bencoolen in Sumatra, 
and succeeded in estabhshing the settle- 
ment at Singapore In Java and in Sumatra 
he emancipated the slaves, and mtroduced 
many reforms Everywhere he made re- 
searches in zoology and botany , and on his 
return founded the Zoological Society 

Bagflan, Lord (5 1788, 1855) Eitzroy 

Henry Somerset, youngest son of the fifth 
Duke of Beaufort, entered the army m 1804 
In 1808 Sir Arthur Wellesley appointed him 
his aide-de camp , m this capacity he served 
all through the Peninsular War, and was pre- 
sent at Waterloo, where he lost an arm He 
was afterwards employed on several diplo- 
matic missions, and sat in the House of 
Commons for Truro during two Parhaments 
In 1852 he was appomted Master General of 
Ordnance and elevated to the House of Peers 
In 1854 he became Pield Marshal On the 
breaking out of the Crimean War Lord 
Eaglan was appointed commander-m-chief of 
the Bntidi Army He reached the Crimea 
m September, 1854, and shared with Marshal 
St Amaud the command of the allied forces 
durmg the winter and the following spring 
[Crimean War] Lord Eaglan was heavily 
weighed down by the anxiety caused by the 
sufi:ermgs of his men in the trenches His 
health had been gradually faihng before he 
was seized by the attack of cholera which 
earned him off (June 28, 1856) Of Lord 
Eaglan’s personal bravery and sense of duty 
there was never any doubt Has ments as a 
commander were never put to a fair test in 
the Crimea He shared a divided command 
and conducted the operations of the Bntish 
army at a time when 40 years of peace had 
reduced our military es’^bhshments to the 
completeat inefficiency 

Kinglake The Invasion of the Cnmm , Annual 
Megistetf 1855 

Bagman Bolls, The, are a collection of 
documents recording the homage performed by 
the Scotch barons and clergy to Edward I on 
his progress through Scotland in 1296 They 


are a most important source of information 
upon the condition of Scotland in the foui- 
teenth century The Bannatyne Club pub 
h^ed the documents m full in 1834 

Bamsborougli, Colonel {d 1648), one 
of the Parliamentary officers who took pait 
under Ciomwell in the storm of Bristol, 
where he *‘had the hardest task of all” 
(Cromwell’s letter) In 1648 he was ap- 
pomted admiral, but the fleet mutmied and 
set him ashore He was assassinated in 
October of that year m his lodgmgs at Don- 
caster by a party of Royalists, who had 
salhed from the Castle of Pontefract 

Baipoor GrEant, The Treaty of (Dec 
24, 1806), terminated the war between the 
East India Company and Jeswunt Eao 
Holkar All his territories weie restored to 
him, but he was obliged to renounce his 
claims to Boondee and Eampoor, and accept 
the Chumbul as his northern boundary The 
treaty was the result of the pohey of concih- 
ation and peace adopted in India after Welles- 
ley s return to England 

Bntish India vol vi , ch nu 

Ba^putana, “thelandof theEa 3 puts,” is 
a conquerable district in North western India, 
includmg eighteen native states, of which the 
most importe.nt are Oode;ypoor or Mewar, 
whose Eana is recognised as the overlord of 
the rest — Jeypore, Jodhpore, Kotah, Bikanir, 
Dlwar, and Jej suhnir The Eajputs vigor 
ously resisted the Mohammedan mvaders, but 
internal anarchy caused their division into 
several states, and thus laid them open to 
the attack of the Mahrattas In 1803 Lord 
Wellesley took them under British protection 
on condition of their paying tiibute, and in 
1817 they recogmsed Bntish suzeraintj 

BaleigE, Sir Walter (5 1552, d 1618), 
was the son of Walter Ealeigh of Budleigh, 
m Devonshire After spending three veais 
at Oxford, he went m 1569 to Prance to aid 
the Huguenots Eetummg in 1578, he 
accompanied his half brother. Sir Humphrev 
Gilbert, on a vojage of discover} to New- 
foundland, which proved unsuccessful In 
1580 Ealeigh obtained mihtary employment 
m Ireland, where he distmgmshed himself by 
his ruthless seventy, and took part m the mas 
sacre of the Smerwick garrison For his ser 
vices he received 12,000 acres of the Desmond 
land, and it was upon these that he first planted 
the potato in 1696 After the suppression of 
the rebellion he attracted the attention of the 
queen, whose favour he soon won, and who 
sent him on a mission to the Prmce of Orange 
in 1682 In 1684 he obtained a charter for 
the colomsation of any lands not held by a 
Christian prince , three expeditions were des- 
patched by Ealeigh to America, but the colony 
which had received the name of Vngmia had 
to be abandoned m 1590 In 15S7 Ealeigh 
had been knighted, and in 1587 had become 
captam of the Queen’s guard After taking 
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an active part in the defence of the countiy 
against the Aimada, he voyaged to Gruiana to 
find El Dorado m lo95, accompanied Essex to 
the capture of Cadiz in 1596, and joined in 
the expedition to the Azores in the following 
year It was on this occasion that Raleigh, 
who had taken the island of Fayal without 
waitmg for the arrival of the rest of the 
expedition, had a serious quarrel with Essex 
(q V ) who had all along been his rival On the 
accession of James I , he was deprived of his 
ofidce of captain of the guard, and dismissed 
from com t, owing to the enmity of Sir Robert 
Cecil (q V ) He was shortly charged with 
complicity m Lord Oobham’s plot m favour 
of Lady Arabella Stuart, was found gmltj of 
treason and sentenced to death The true 
history of the plot can scarcely be recovered, 
but it seems certain that Raleigh was guilty 
of nothing more than vague talk The 
sentence of death was, however, not earned 
into effect, and Raleigh remained a prisoner 
in the Tower for twelve years, occupying 
himself in writmg his Sutory of the Wo) Id 
In 161o he was released, in order to conduct 
an expedition to Ouiana m search of gold, 
on his arrival in South Amenca he was 
attacked in the Orinoco by theSpamards, whom 
he defeated, but the gold mine remamed 
undiscovered, and Raleigh returned to Eng- 
land in 1618 He was badly received by 
James, who, disappointed at the ill success of 
the expedition, declared his intention of 
punishing those who had committed acts of 
violence against his dear brother of Spam ” 
Raleigh was executed on his old sentence 
(Oct 29, 1618) 

Edwards L%fe and Lettei s of RaUigTi the most 
complete biography Pope Hennessy s Raleigh, 
in Ireland and Schomhuxghs edition of Ea- 
leigh s Biscovei y of Gmana are useful for par 
ticular periods The best discussion of his 
share in Cohham s plot is m Gardiner Sist of 
Rng vol i and account of his last expedition 
to Guiana in voL in A useful little sketch has 
been written by Mrs Creighton 

Balph, Jambs, was a native of Phila- 
delphia He settled m England m 1725 He 
devoted himself to literature, and produced 
some plays and dramas of little merit In 
1742 he published a pamphlet in answer to 
the memoirs of the Duchess of Marlborough, 
and thus became known as a pohtical writer 
He devoted his services to the Opposition 
and the Prince of Wales’ party, and wrote 
numerous tracts m their mterest He re- 
ceived a pension on G-eorge II ’s accession 
Among other works he wiote The Use and 
Abuse of FarhamentSf and a JUtsiory of Eng- 
land during the reigns of Charles II , James^ 
II , and Wilham III , which, though pos- 
sessed of little hterary merit, is of some 
value owing to the facihties which Ralph 
had for acquiring information on this period 

Balph OF Esoures, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury (1114 — 1122), was the son of a 
Norman baron, and became Abbot of Seez 


He was ejected from his abbey m 1104 by 
Robert de Relesme, and sought refuge 
in England with Henry I In 1108 he was 
made Bishop of Rochester, and as such, on 
the death of St Anselm in 1109, he acted as 
administrator of the see of Canterbury For 
five years Henry refused to fill Anselm’s 
place, but at length he was obhged to consent 
to an election, and m 1114 Ralph was chosen 
archbishop An attempt to exact from 
Thurstan, Archbishop Elect of York, an 
acknowledgment of tihe supremacy of the 
Aichbishop of Canterbury, is the most im 
portant event in Ralph’s subsequent careei 
In 1119 he had a stroke of palsy, and died m 
1122 He IS described by Ordencus as “ deeply 
learned, fluent of speech, good humoured, and 
popular ” 

The fullest modem accoimt ism Hook s cb 
hishops of Canterbm y based on Eadmer Ristoria 
Novoi um William of Malmesbury, and Order 
icus Vitalis 

Baxnillies, The Battle of (May 23, 
1706), the second of Marlborough s great 
victories in the War of the Spanish Succession 
Both Marlborough and Villeroi, the French 
commander, were eager for a battle, and the 
armies met near RamiUies, between Namur 
and Louvain Villeroi’s right wing was com- 
posed of the household troops, while his left, 
v»hich he considered sufficiently protected by 
the swamp created by a stream (the Little 
Grheet), consisted only of a smgle hne of 
infantry Marlborough made a f emt of at- 
tackmg the left, Yilleroi was at once de- 
ceived, and withdrew troops from his nght to 
strengthen it Then the mam bod;^ of the 
Enghsh and Dutch attacked the French 
exiJeme right, which was also taken m the 
flank b> the Danish cavalry, which had 
galloped round unperceived Thus the 
French position was turned, and now the 
mam bodj was attacked After a hard 
struggle, the household troops retreated 
The difficulties caused bv the baggage 
waggons m the rear created a panic, and the 
whole arm> fled in the direction of BrusseL 
Many towns at once surrendered, and before 
the end of the year the only places of import- 
ance held by the French m the Netherlands 
weie Mons and Namur 

Mailboi ough Despatches Mahon War of 
Spanish Succession Wyon Beiffn of Anne 

Baxnuxiiggtiry The Battle op (1848) 
At the beginmng of the second Sikh war, 
the British army, under Lord Grough, attacked 
Shere Sing at Ramnuggur on the Chenab 
His position, howeier, was too strong to 
storm , and many hves were lost m a charge 
of the dragoons to clear the Sikhs from the 
dry sandy bed of the river A flankmg 
movement was then attempted, whereupon 
Shere Smg withdrew to Sadoollapoor 

Bamsay, Sir Alexander, of Dalhousie, 
compelled the Enghsh m 1538 to raise the 
siege of Dunbar (q v ) After cany mg on a 
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successful guerilla war against them for some 
years, he took the castle of Eoxturgh (1542), 
receiving as his reward the sheriffdom of 
Teviotdale This aroused the jealousy of Sir 
Wilham Douglas, who captured him at 
Hawick and starved him to death m his 
castle of Hermitage 

Randolph, Sib Thomas (5 1523, 1590), 

one of the mmisters of Queen Elizabeth, was 
compelled to seek an asylum abroad durmg 
the reign of Mary, owing to his rehgious 
opmions On his return to England, 
after Mary s death, he was emploj ed on 
several important diplomatic missions to 
Erance and Russia, and more especially to 
Scotland, m connection with which country 
his statesmanship was chiefly shown His 
first embassy to Scotland was m loo 9, when 
he accompanied the Earl of Arran, and in the 
following year he was employed by Ehzabeth 
to testify to the Scotch her disapprobation of 
•^he Confession of Eaith In 1563 — 4 he was 
sent to Mar;y, Queen of Scots, charged with 
the dehcate mission of recommending a 
husoand lor Her, the individual selected being 
Lord Robert Dudley, afterwards Earl of 
Leicester In 1564 Randolph was named a 
commissioner at the Conference of Berwick 
(q V ;, and m the subsequent year was again 
ambassador in Scotland, sending to the queen 

accounts fiom week to week of the position 
of parties and of the progress of the crisis ” 
In the same > ear he was commissioned to as- 
sure the Protestant lords in Scotland of Eliza- 
beth s sjrmpathy, and to promise Argyle and 
Murray that they should have what aid from 
England they requiied In 1566 the Queen of 
Scots ordered him to withdraw from her couit, 
knowmg, says Mr Eroude, that he “had 
shared Murray’s secrets, that he had been 
Elizabeth’s instrument in keepmg ahve m 
Scotland the Protestant faction, and that so 
long as he remained the party whom she most 
detested would have a nucleus to gather 
lound ” In 1570 he was again sent to the 
north, but the f eehng against England was so 
strong m Edinburgh that he found that he 
could not with safety remam Two years 
later he was obhged to return to Edmbuigh, 
and was twice shot at In 1581 he was 
ordered to demand the release of Morton from 
James VI , but the hatred of the English 
still continued, and the ambassador had to 
flee for his life Cautious, trustworthy, and 
deeply skilled m Scotch pohtics, Randolph 
obtained the confidence of the queen and the 
goodwill of Cecil, who wrote of him, “ He is 
worth more than I fear our time will well 
consider ” 

Bm ghJey Papers Burton Rist of Saotland 
Broude JSTisi ofBng 

Rangoon, the capital of Burmah, was oc- 
cupied by the English in 1824, durmg the first 
Burmese war In the second Burmese war, 
undertaken on account of the oppression of 
British subjects at Rangoon, the town was 


taken by storm by the English forces undei 
General Godwm, April 14, 1852 At the con 
elusion of the war the province of Pegu, in 
eluding Rangoon, was annexed to British India 
Situated at the mouth of the Iriawadd;^ , it is 
an extremely favourable situation for trade, 
and has become one of the most important 
commercial cities of British India 

Rape, A, IS a territorial division of Sussex 
Sussex IS divided into six lapes, which again 
are subdivided into hundreds It is no more 
than a geographical term, and differs from 
the lathe of Kent m that the judicial organisa- 
tion IS letamed by the hundred The rape 
may possibly repiesent the shiies into which 
Sussex was divided while it was yet an 
independent kmgdom The original meaning 
is apparently ‘ shaie ” 

Rapparees, weie bands of Irish led by 
dispossessed proprietors who refused to submit 
to the Cromwelhan transplantation to Con- 
naught, and carried on a guerilla warfare 
against the new English possessors At first 
known as Tories, they came later to be called 
Rapparees, which Burnet, writing m 1690, 
calls “ a new name ” But the names Toiy 
and Rappaiee came to mean m Ireland only 
oidmary felons at large Their numbers 
were immensely exaggerated thus in 1707 
“there were but six Tories in the county Tip- 
perary, and four m the county of Cork ” 

Lecky Eng m the Eighteenth Centm y vol ii 
Prendergast, Ciomuaelhan Settlement in Ireland 

Ratcliffe, Sib Richabd, was a confidential 
friend of Richard III To his advice it was 
largely due that Richard abandoned the plan 
of marrying his niece, the princess Ehzabeth, 
foi Ratchffe declared that it would cause him 
to be suspected of having poisoned his own 
wife Anne to make way for the match, 
and that her northern adherents would aban- 
don him if it were not at once disavowed 

Rates are assessments upon owners and 
occupiers of real property by local authorities 
and for local purposes , they are in fact local 
taxes As the power of levvmg rates is nor 
recogmsed by the common law of England, 
the conditions under which they are to bo 
enforced are always stated in the statutes pre 
scribing them Most of thesd are of very 
recent date, foi though contributions for 
common purposes had oeen levied for cen- 
turies m eveiy parish and borough this was 
done frequently under local b>-laws The 
rates authorised by statutes are of various 
kmds — (a) By the authorities of the civil 
parish the poor rate is levied, the management 
of which was in 1834 taken out of the hands 
of the vestrj and placed in those of overseers 
[PooB Law] The highway rate is levied 
by the highway parish, which need not co- 
incide with the poor-law parish The control 
of the roads was under the Turnpike Acts of 
the last century vested in trustees who de- 
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frayed the expenses by tolls, but this system 
IS fast disappearmg, and facilities for its aboli- 
tion were granted by an Act of 1878 Burial 
boaid rates may be levied by burial boards, 
consistmg of from three to nme ratepayers, 
elected by the vestry under the various Bunal 
Acts dating between 1852 and 187o, but the 
legislation on this pomt is very confused 
The fiee libraries rate is also collected bj the 
vestry, and the lightmg and watching rate by 
the Act of 1883 {b) The ecclesiastic^ pansh, 

which may be distinct from the civil parish, 
levies the church rate through the vestry 
This tax, however, ceased to be compulsory m 
1868, when it was enacted that it could no 
longer be enforced by a legal process {c) In 
unincoiporated towns, impro\ ement rates mav 
be levied by commissioners under special acts 
(i?) Borough rates are levied by mumcipal 
councils as constituted under the Mumcipal 
Corporations Act of 1835, they are imposed 
to make up any deficiency in the borough 
accounts, and are usually assessed on the poor- 
rate valuation This rate is often increased 
considerably by the loans, which, under the 
Act of 183o and subsequent Acts, corporations 
are authorised to borrow {&) County rates 
aic levied for the geneial expenses of each 
county They are collected like the poor rate 
fiom each parish by the overseers, and appor- 
tioned by a committee of quarter sessions 
Pohce rates are levied in the same way 
(/) Hates for samtary purposes, such as 
sewerage rates, and boiough baths and wash- 
houses rates, and water rates, are imposed 
under the various Public Health Acts which 
have been passed since 1848 By the Act of 
1876 the guaidians are constituted the autho- 
rities in rural districts , and in urban districts 
the town council, or the improvements com- 
mission, or a local board appomted by the 
latepayers (y) Lastly, school -rates are 
levied by the Act of 1870, to make up the 
difference between fees and expenditure In 
boroughs they form part of the borough rate, 
and in parishes outside boroughs part of the 
poor rate In the City of London there are 
nine different rates collected by different 
authorities The poor rate is assessed by^ the 
Local Grovernment Board, and samtary votes 
are controlled by the Board of Works In 
1881 the total receipts for England and 
Wales were nearly So4,000,000, of which 
£31,000,000 was rais4^by local taxation, but 
in 1867 the total receipts had been only 
£36,000,000 

Chalmers Local Govcmvaent m the Engh-sh 
Citizen SuTiBs Palgrave Local Taxation of Gieat 
Britain [L C B J 

Bathmines, The Battle op In 1649 
the Royalists under Ormonde besieged Dubhn, 
havmg already captured all the other places 
held for the Parhament On August 2 he 
ordered a night attack, but Colonel Jones, the 
Parliamentarian commander, sallied forth, 
drove back the advancing force, and attacked 


the mam body encamped at Rathmmes Just 
outside the walls Ormonde was completely 
routed, four thousand men were slain, and his 
artillery and two thousand men captured. 

Baveiispiir, or Bavenser^ near Spurn 
Head m Yorkshire, was m eaily times the 
most considerable port on the Humber, but 
the encroachments of the sea gradually 
destroyed it, although it does not seem to 
have been entirely submerged till the middle 
of the sixteenth century It was at Ravenspur 
that Henry IV landed m 1399, and Edward 
IV m 1471 

Baymond, Michel, was a French ad- 
venturer, who entered the service of Nizam 
All m 178o, and soon organised a force 
of 15,000 disciplined troops, officered by 124 
Europeans, chiefly French In the war be 
tween Nizam All and the Peishwa in 179o, 
these forces fought well, and they would ha\e 
become formidable to the English, but for 
the death of Raymond m 1798 The Marquis 
Wellesley upon landing as Grovemoi -General 
demanded the dismissal of the French con- 
tingent, to w^ch the Nizam consented in the 
treaty of Sept 1, 1798 No adventurer in 
India ever stood higher than he did. His 
death, just as the crisis to which he might 
have been equal was approachmg, was the 
last drop m the cup of ill-fortune which at 
tended French enterprises m India 

Malleson Final French Struggles in Ind a 
Owen Selection of Wellesley a Despatches p 16o 

Beading, the chief town of Berkshire, 
mentioned first m 871 when Ethebed and his 
son Alfred were there defeated by the Danes, 
though the \ ictory of Ashdown near the town 
was afterwards won The town was impor- 
tant as defending the frontier of Wessex 
against Mercia, smce Wessex had been de- 
prived of the lands north of the Thames 
Under Ethebed the Unready in 1006 the 
town was reached by the Danes and burnt 
Here Henry I founded a great monastery m 
which he himseb was afterwards buned ‘‘ It 
was not unfit,” says Professor Freeman, that 
the victor of Tenchebrai should sleep on a spot 
all whose associations were purely Enghsh, a 
spot which had won its earher place in history 
as the scene of some of the greatest exploits 
of Alfred ” It was frequently favoured by 
the royal presence, and several parliaments 
were held here by Henry VI and Edward IV 

Behellion, The Great The struggle 
between the monarchy and the Parhament 
which led to the Great Rebellion began with 
the accession of the House of Stuart to the 
Enghsh throne James I and Charles I in- 
herited the Tudor dictatorship, but the autho 
nty which Henry VIII and Ehzabeth had 
exercised m harmony with the feebngs of the 
nation, they endeavoured to use for unpopular 
purposes The Commons, who had grown 
strong and nch durmg the sixteenth century, 
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woke to a consciousness of tkeir strength, 
and headed the opposition to the crown, as 
the harons had done in the thirteenth ’Whilst 
James I formulated a dogmatic theory of 
the sovereign power, and strove to realise it, 
the Commons revived the constitutional 
claims of the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries The Petition of Eaght m 1628 was an 
attempt to limit the kmg’s powers, and secure 
the subject’s nghts, but there was no impar- 
tial authority to mterpret the meaning of the 
contract, and the Commons claimed by virtue 
of it much that the kmg had not meant to 
concede For eleven years the king governed 
through the Privy Council without callmg a 
Parhament The judgment on Hampden’s 
case m June, 1637, definitely settled the ques- 
tion of taxation in the king’s favour But at 
this very time the king s ecclesiastical pobcy 
had called forth m Scotland an opposition 
which obhged him, after an unsuccessful 
attempt to suppress it by arms, to have 
recourse once more to an Enghsh Parliament 
The Short Parliament, which met in Apnl, 
1640, instead of suppoiting the kmg in the 
war, demanded the abohtion of ship money 
and the taxes levied for the support of the 
army, and was about to petition in favour of 
the Scots, when it was dissolved The ill 
success of the second Scotch war, and the 
invasion of England, obhged Charles agam 
to call a Parhament, known afterwards as 
the Long Parhament, on Nov 3, 1640 
On the 11th the impeachment of Strafford 
was moved by Pvm, that of Laud followed 
a httle later, and other leading officials 
fled abroad Ship money was declared illegal, 
and tonnage and poundage were no longer 
to be levied without the consent of Parha 
ment The Star Chamber, the Court of 
High Commission, and other extraordinary 
jurisdictions were abohshed The Triennial 
BiB bound the kmg to summon a Parhament 
every three years, and he was obhged to 
consent to an Act prohibitmg him from dis 
solvmg the existmg Parhament Hitherto the 
Commons had been umted, but the question 
of Church reform caused a division m their 
ranks One party wished to abohsh the 
bishops altogether, the other merely to limit 
their powers Thus the kmg was enabled to 
gather round him a party which gave him 
their support on the further questions which 
rose out of this disagreement In the Grand 
Bemonstrance the Parhameutary leaders 
appealed to the people, setting forth the 
king’s misgovemment m the past, and the 
political and ecclesiastical reforms they 
demanded for the future The Imah rebellion, 
which broke out m Oct, 1641, raised the 
question whether the king could be tested 
with an army In England war began in the 
autumn The kmg set up his standard at 
NottinghamonAug 22, 1642 On the king’s 
side were the north and west of England , m 
■Wales and Cornwall, and on the border he found 


his strongest adherents, while the south and 
east, and the manuf acturmg districts especially, 
took the side of the Parliament The battle 
of EdgehiU (Oct 23) had no decisive results, 
and a second battle at Brentford (Nov 12) 
was equally fruitless In the campaign of 
1643 the advantage was decidedly on the 
king’s side In the sprmg and the summer a 
Cormsh army conquered the west, and the 
Marqms of Newcastle recovered Yorkshire 
The fate of the Parliamentary cause seemed 
to depend on the question whether Gloucester 
and Hull would hold out But the Earl of 
Essex relieved Gloucester, and defeated at 
Newhury the king’s attempt to intercept his 
march back to London, whilst three weeks 
later Newcastle was forced to raise the siege 
of Hull In one part of the coimtry, however, 
in the ea‘-tem counties, the Parliamentary 
cause had not only held its own, hut gained 
ground, and an army had been formed there, 
headed by the Earl of Manchester, but 
inspired by Cromwell (q v ), which exercised a 
decisive influence on the next campaign Both 
king and Parhament sought aid outside 
England The kmg concluded a truce with 
the rebels, and brought ovei troops from 
Ireland The Parliament made an alhance 
with the Scots, confirmed by the Solemn 
League and Covenant, which procured them 
the assistance of a Scotch armj , hut hound 
them to endeavour to hrmg the three king- 
doms to religious uniformity, and to reform 
the Enghsh Church “according to the Word 
of God, and the example of the best reformed 
Churches ” TheWesfemnsterAssembljjjwhioh 
had m July, 1643, commenced the delibera- 
tions, ending two years later m the establisbu 
ment of Presbytemnism m England, was now 
jomed by Scotch divines, and Scotch repre- 
tati\ es entered the committee which directed 
the war A Scotch army, under the Earl of 
Leven, crossed the border, joined the troops 
of Fairfax and Manchester, and laid siege to 
York Bupert relieved ’York, but offered 
battle under its walls, and the victory of 
Marston Moor (July 2, 1644) was followed by 
the conquest of all England north of the 
Trent In the west and south the king was 
more fortunate He defeated "Waller at Cro- 
predy Bridge ^June 29), and shut up Essex in 
Cornwall, where his foot were obliged to 
surrender (Sept , 1644) But the advance of 
the Boyalist army on London was put a stop 
to by the second battle of Newbury (Oct, 27, 
1644) Whilst the frmtless negotiations of 
Ilxhndge were gomg on, the Parliament, urged 
by Cromwell, resolved to adopt a new 
system of carrying on the war By the Self- 
denying Ordinance the members of Parliament 
who held commands were obliged to resign, 
and by a second ordmanoe the army was re- 
modelled, reduced to 21,000 men, and placed 
under the command of Sir Thomas Fairfax 
He was allowed to retain the services of 
Cromwell, who became his lieutenant-general 
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Well armed, T^ell disciplined, and well paid, 
its ranks full of men ‘‘who had the fear of 
God before their eyes, and made some con- 
science of what they did,” the “ New Model” 
changed the face of the war Fairfax took 
the held on May 1, 1645, and on June 14th 
Charles was defeated at Naseby with the loss 
of half his army One after another the 
king’s fortresses in the west were conquered 
Winter alone stopped the progress of Fair- 
fax , but in March, 1646, the king’s last army 
laid down its arms, and his last fortress, 
Kaglan Castle, surrendered m August Charles 
himself took refuge in the Scotch camp at 
Newark at the beginning of May In the 
negotiations which followed the Parliament’s 
chief demands were the control of the mihtia 
and the establishment of Presbyterianism in 
England The king delayed giving a defimte 
answer as long as possible, but finally offered 
to concede the militia for ten years, and the 
establishment of Presbytenamsm for three 
The Scots at last, weary of his delays, surren- 
deredhim to the Parliament, receivingm return 
compensation for their expenses m the war 
(Jan 30,1647) The Presbyterian leaders were 
as anxious to impose uniformity, and as hostile 
to liberty of conscience and diversity of 
worship as Laud himself The army, on the 
other hand, had fought for rehgious as well 
as for civil liberty, and were resolved to 
secure it They believed also that God s 
Providence” had cast the trust of religion 
and the kingdom upon them as conquerors ” 
They had also a special grievance as soldiers 
in the proposal to disband them without 
payment of their arrears, so they did not 
scruple when their demands were refused 
to seize the kmg’s person (June 4, 1647), 
march on London, expel eleven of the Presby- 
terian leaders from Parliament (Aug 7), and 
treat directly with the king themselves The 
kmg stiU continued his attempt to play off 
one party agamst the other, and refused to 
accept the terms of the soldiers He escaped 
from the hands of the army (Nov 11), and 
took refuge m the Isle of Wight, where, whilst 
pubhcly negotiatmg with the Parhament, he 
privately concluded a treaty with the Scots, 
promising m return for his restoration to 
establish Presbyterianism for three years, and 
suppress all dissident sects Parliament 
replied to his re 3 ection of the Four Bills, m 
which they had embodied their demands by a 
vote that no more addresses should be made to 
the kmg (Jan 3, 1648), and a meeting of the 
officers of the army decided that it was their 
duty so soon as the expected war was over to 
call ‘‘ Charles Stuart, that man of blood,” to 
account for the blood he had shed, and the 
mischief he had done In April the second 
Oivd War broke out Fairfax defeated the 
Kentish Royalists, shut up the mam body of 
the msurgents at Colchester, and starved them 
into surrender (Aug 28) Cromwell, after 
putting down the msurrection m Wales, 


attacked and destroyed the Scotch army under 
the Duke of Hamilton m a three days’ battle 
m Lancashire (Aug 17, 18, 19) Meanwhile 
the Presbyterian majority m Parhament had 
seized the opportmuty to pass a severe law 
agamst heresy, and reopen negotiations with 
the king (Treaty of Newport) The victorious 
army trusted nether kmg nor Parhament, but 
resolved to put a stop to the negotiations, and 
effect a settlement of the kmgdom itself The 
kmg was seized at Caiisbrooke, and removed 
to a place of security (Dec 1) The House 
of Commons, purified by the exclusion of 
nmety six Presbyterian members (Dec 6), 
and the voluntary abstention of many others, 
became the obedient mstrument of the army 
It passed a resolution to bring the kmg to 
justice (Deo 13), assumed the supreme power 
(Jan 4, 1649), and erected a High Court of 
Justice to try Charles (Jan 9) The trial 
lasted from Jan 20 to 27, and the kmg was 
executed on the 29th, but out of the hundred 
and thirty-five members of whom the court 
was composed only fifty nme signed the death 
warrant The new government, which took 
the name of Commonwealth, consisted of a 
Coimcil of State of forty-one persons exercis- 
mg the executive power, and a House of 
Commons, which rarely numbered more than 
sixty members [Commonwealth, Long 
Parliament ] 

Claxendon, Hist of tJie BeheUton, Carlyle 
CiomwelVs IjeUer<f and Speeches May Htst of 
fhe Long BarUament Whitelocke Memonals 
Tburloe State Papers Ludlow Memoirs Sco 
bell Acts and Ordinances made in Parhament, 
Id40-~16S6 Memoirs of Col Hutchinson by his 
Wife Rushwortb, Collections Brodie, Const 
Hist of Eng 1685—1660 Gmzot Oliver Ciom 
well and the'Bnglish Commonwealth S B Gar 
dmer, Hist of JEng 1603—1642, and The Puritan 
Mevolution [C H F ] 

Rebellion, The Irish [Ireland ] 

I Relbellion, Cade’s [Cade’s Rebellion ] 
Rebellion, Wat Tyler’s [Tyler’s 
Rebellion ] 

Record, Courts op, are those “ where the 
acts and judicial proceedmgs are enrolled m 
parchment which rolls are called the 

records of the court, and are of such authority 
that their truth is not to be called m 
question ” (Stephen’s Commentm %es ) They 
have power also to impose fine and imprison- 
ment for contempt of court A court must 
either be a Court of Record by immemorial 
recognition or by modem creation through 
Act of Parliament James I bj yieldmg to 
the Commons in the case of Goodwm (1603), 
recognised that their house was a Court of 
Itecord 

Record Office Ih 1800 a committee 
of the House of Commons was appomted to 
examine mto the condition of the pubhc 
records, and m accordance with its recom- 
mendations, a royal commission was ap- 
1 pointed, which was renewed six times, and 
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lasted till the aocessioa of Yictoria The 
Becord Commission published its Report in 
1837, and on its recommendation, by an 
Act of 1838, the guardianship oi the re- 
cords was conferred upon the Master of the 
Bolls, with power to appoint a deput;^ Under 
this act the documents have been removed 
from their many receptacles, and placed in 
the new Record Office in Tetter lane, London, 
and a staff of officials and clerks is em 
plo;^ ed in their preser\ ation and arrangement 
In 1857 the Master of the Bolls began the 
publication of the senes of Chronicles and 
Memonals known as the Bolls Series v ) 


Becorder Before the Municipal Cor 
porations Act of 1835, 169 out of the 246 
corporate towns in England, had recorders or 
stewards Most of these were nommated by 
the Common Council, sometimes however b> 
the aldermen only, sometimes by all the bur- 
gesses “ They were mostly magistrates 
within their boroughs, and quorum judges of 
the Courts of General and Quarter Sessions, and 
Courts of Record where those existed ” But 
lew recorders, however, actually resided in 
the towns, and in many cases the office was 
obtained only in Older to facilitate the exercise 
of pohtical influence By the Act of 1836 
all towns without a separate Court of Quarter 
Sessions were deprived of their criminal juris- 
diction, but boroughs were permitted to 
petition the crown lor a separate Court of 
Quarter Sessions, stating the salary they are 
ready to pay the recorder If the petition is 
granted the crown henceforward nominates the 
recorder He must be a barrister of at least 
five years standing He holds his court four 
times a year, or more often if necessary, and 
is sole judge therein He is also a justice of 
the peace for the borough, and has precedence 
next after the mayor In 1879 ninety-six 
boroughs had recorders under the Act 

Vme English Mumcipakfaes Stephen, Host 
cf Criminal Law, 1 ch 4 


Becruiters The Boyahst members who 
deserted the Parliament at ‘Westminster after 
the outbreak of the Civil War were one by 
one ‘‘disabled’’ by the House of Commons 
in 1646 Writs were moved for new elec 
tions m their place More than 230 new 
members were returned, who were called 
scoffingly by the Bojalist writers, “ Re- 
cruiters ” They were naturally all Puritans, 
and the Independent element was consider 
able The most important of them wereBlake, 
Ireton, Hutchinson, Ludlow, and Algernon 
Sidney 

A fall hst of the members of the Long Par 
liament with the Recruiters m^ked is given 
in an Appendix to Carlyle s Cromwell 


Bedan, The, was a fortress protectmg the 
southern side of Sebastopol [Crimean 
War] On Sept 6, the Enghsh attempted 
to take it by storm, while the French attacked 
the Malakoff The numbers of the attacking 


party were, however, so diminished while 
crossmg the open ground immediately in 
front, and there was so much difficulty in 
sendmg for remforcements, that the handful 
of men who had entered the works were 
forced to retire The evacuation of the 
southern side of Sebastopol during the night 
mide a further attack unnecessary 

Bedeswire, The Raid oe (1576), was a 
disturbance on the borders arising from a 
dispute between Forster, the English warden, 
and Carmichael, the Scotch warden, of the 
marches The Enghsh were defeated, their 
warden and the Earl ot Bedford being taken 
prisoners The affair nearlj led to a lupture 
with the English court 

Bed Biver Expedition, The In 

1869 the Bed River Settlement, in FTorth 
America, which had been in the territories 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, was tians- 
f erred to the new Domimon of Canada Some 
of the settlers, however, refused to acknow- 
ledge the transfer, or to receive the new 
lientenant-govemor On Nov 24 the rebels, 
under Louis Eiel, took possession of Fort 
G^rry, and resisted by force an attempt of 
Major Boulton to gel possession of the place 
One of Boulton’s folio weis, named Scott, was 
seized and shot An expedition, consisting 
of about 360 British troops and a number of 
Canadian militia, under the command of 
Colonel Wolseley, was sent against them 
After a three months’ joume> in boats across 
the lakes and rivers, Colonel Wolseley reached 
Fort Garry (Aug 23, 1870) The rebels sur- 
rendered without resistance The Bed River 
territory, under its new name, Manitoba, 
became a lieutenant governorship of the 
Domimon of Canada 

Bed Sea Expedition, The In 1800, 
the Marquess Wellesley despatched 4,000 
Europeans and 6,000 sepoys, under General 
Baird, to co operate with the forces under 
Ahercromhy m the expulsion of the French 
from Egypt The expedition proceeded up 
the Bed Sea to Cosseir , thence they marched 
120 miles over the desert to the Nile, reached 
Cairo Aug 10, and encamped on the shores 
of the Mediterranean on the 27th Before, 
however, the Indian contingent could be 
brought into action, the report of its approach, 
and the energj of General Hutchinson, who 
succeeded to the command on the death of 
Sir Ralph Ahercromhy, induced the Fiench 
general to capitulate 

Wellesley Despatches Ahson Eui of Em ope 

Bednction, Action op, is a process of 
Scotch law by wl?^h a settlement wrongly 
made is questioned Acting upon this analogy, 
the Scotch Government m 1628 drew up “a 
summons or initial writ of an Action of Re- 
duction, against all copyholders of ecclesias- 
tical property,” declaring the king’s right to 
all ki rk l a nds Charles’s object was to restore 
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to the Scotch church part of the lands of 
which it had been deprived at the Eeforma 
tion 

Bedwald, Kino op East Anolia e%re 
599), became a Christian probably owing 
to the pressure of his overlord, Ethelbert of 
Kent Eeturmng home from Kent, where he 
had received baptism, he was led astray by 
his wife and certain perverse teachers, so that, 
like the ancient Samaritans, he seemed at the 
same time to serve Christ and the gods whom 
he had served before , and in the same temple 
he had an altar to sacrifice to Christ, and 
another small one to offer victims to devils ” 
(Bede) But it would appear from Bede that 
even while Ethelbert was living, his place as 
overlord in Central Britam had been taken 
by Redwald So that it is probable a war 
had arisen between Ethelbert and Redwald 
from this rehgioas compromise, and had 
ended in Ethelbert’s defeat ‘^If middle 
Britam threw off the supremacy of Kent, its 
states none the less remained a political 
aggregate , and there fresh union under the 
King of Eastern Anglia was only a prelude 
to their final and lastmg union under the 
lordship of Mercia ” (Green ) In 617 Edwm 
of Korthumbria took refuge at his court from 
Ethelfrith, and m the same year Redwald 
attacked and defeated Ethelfrith on the Idle 
— “ the first combat between the great powers 
which had now grouped the English peoples 
about them ” But Redwaid died soon after, 
and the East Anglian power seems to have 
broken up under his son, Eorpwald Bede 
n 6, after describing Ethelbert’s overlord 
ship (%mp&nim), says tnat Redwald was the 
fourth ]siag who gained a power of this kmd 
(impemm hujusmodi) In the Anglo Saxon 
Chronicle Redwald is placed fourth on the hst 
of Bretwaldas 

Besides Bede and the Anglo Saxon Chron , see 
Green Mailing of England 

Beeve (Sax gerefa), a name apphed to 
many classes of officials, especially to those 
charged with the management of some terri- 
torial division , as the so-caUed Laws of Ed- 
ward the Confessor say, “ est multiplex nomen , 
greve emm dicitur de scira, de wapentagiis, 
de hundredis, de burgis, de vdlis ” [Of these 
the most important was the shire-reeve, for 
which see Sheriff ] Besides the sheriff, the 
followmg uses of the term are to be noted — 
JEigh-'teeve (heah-gerefa) mentioned m the 
Anglo-Saxon Ch omcleSf s a 778, 780, 1001, and 
1002 Fort-reeve (port-gerefa), horough-reeve 
(burh gerefa), and wtc getefa also frequently 
occur, m the sense of the chief officer of a 
town, who presided over^ts courts, &c The 
first title was only used m trading towns 
(not necessarily ports), and was borne by 
the presiding officers of several of the smaller 
towns until recent times Tun-gerefa is the 
usual term for the headman of a township 
He was probably chosen by the inhabitants 


in free townships, but would be nornmated by 
the lord in dependent townships He ap- 
peared with the four best men m the hundred 
court, and in dependent townships was legally 
responsible for his lord’s men The position 
of the manor-ree've (the representative of the 
earher tun-gerefa) in the thirteenth century 
IS clearly described in Eleta He was to be a 
good husbandman chosen by the villati, and 
was responsible for the cultivation of the 
land, having especially to watch over the 
ploughs, and see that due seivice was 
lendered A kind of co ordinate authority 
was apparently exercised by the lord’s bailiff, 
and both ahke were subject to the seneschal 
or steward, who often supervised several 
manors The term hnndred-^eeve nowhere 
appears But a reeve is mentioned as holding 
the court of the hundred in the laws ot 
Edward the Elder and Ethelred, and it is 
possible that there were two officers in the 
hundred, the reeve representing the king’s 
interests, becoming, after the Conquest, the 
baihff of the hundred, and the hundreds- 
ealdor representing the freemen 

The derivation of the name is uncertain 
It has usually been connected with German 
graf, and gi au grey, i e old and explained m 
the same way as * alderman seigneur 

&c hut there are philological objections 
to this derivation Schmid was mclmed to 
follow Spehnan and connect it with reafaii, 
to plunder, since a large part of the sheriff s 
duties was to levy fines &c and the term exac 
tor was often apphed to him Kemble sug 
gested that it was derived from refan to call 
aloud and thus denoted hanmtor the summon 
mg officer Mr Max Muller (Lectm es on Lang 
n 284 ed. 1880), while regarding the derivation 
from grau as better than the others thought 
some more satisfactory etymology might be 
discovered More recently Mr Skeat {Etymol 
Diet s V ) has decided that the ongmal sense 
is simply * excellent famous, formed from 
rof active excellent famous 
Schmid G-esetze der Angelsachsen and Kemble 
Saxons u Bk ii , ch vn discuss all the u^ses 
of Jfche term See also Stubbs Const Hist i , 
§ 39 45 and for the High Reeve Green, Con 
quest of Eng especially ch x ['W’ J A ] 

Beformation, The The process which 

ended m the separate organisation of the Eng 
hsh Church was due to three principal causes 
(1) dissatisfaction with the practical operation 
of the papal headship , (2) a desire to reform 
the clergy, and render the Church more use 
ful, (3) a conviction that the system of the 
mediaeval Church had in many ways deviated 
from the teaching of Chnst and the apostles, 
and from primitive custom The first of 
these causes showed itself m England m 
the reign of Henry HI , and gradually led 
to legislative acts hy which England en- 
deavoured to protect itself from undue in- 
terference on the part of the pope The 
Statutes of Provisors and Praemunire se 
cured England against the heavy exactions 
hy which the papacy during the Great Schism 
oppressed Christendom [Papacy ] In the 
reforming councils of the fifteenth century. 
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which, laboured m vain, England did not take 
a prominent part, because it already had the 
means of keeping in check the claims of the 
papacy It was, however, an Engbshman 
who first gathered together and expressed the 
dissatisfaction of Europe J ohn W > clifie began 
his career by mamtainmg the mdependence 
of the State from hierarchical interference 
To this he added a longmg after greater 
simphcity and spintuahty of hfe He sent 
torth preachers among the people He de- 
nounced the worldJiness of the papacy as anti 
Christian He undertook the noble task of 
translating the Bible into English He wrote 
numerous tracts to stir up the people to greater 
earnestness m rehgion He asserted the exist- 
ence of a true spiritual Church founded on 
faith m Christ, and depending for its rule m 
the law of the G-ospel Moreover, as a means 
of reducmg the orgamsation of the Church to 
greater punty, he attacked the central pomt 
of sacerdotahsm — ^the material conception of 
transubstantiation m the saci ament of the 
altar He did not deny the presence of 
Christ m the Eucharist , he demed only the 
change of substance m the elements after 
consecration Thus Wyclifie umted in his 
I teachmg the three prmciples which brought 
\ about the Eeformation — a strong sense of 
national patriotism, a deep desire for greater 
spmtuahty of life, and an acute criticism of the 
jdoctrmes on which the existing system of the 
^ Church was founded Wychfie’s teachmg drew 
upon him ecclesiastical condemnation His 
opinions spread m Bohemia, and gave birth to 
the rising of the Hussites In England his 
followers, the LoUards, were unfortunately 
associated with pohtical nsmgs, and were 
suppressed Still Wychffie’s translation of the 
Bible, and many of his writings were passed 
from hand to hand, and bodies of Bible- 
men” scattered here and there throughout 
the land prepared the way tor more decided 
efforts [Wtclifpe ] 

The end of the Wars of the Hoses saw 
a great change m the social condition of 
England The ideas of the Middle Ages were 
langmshing The Feudal System had prao 
tioaUy passed away While the nobles were 
fightmg, the imddle class had grown more 
prosperous A narrow but practical spirit 
prevailed, which looked enviously on the 
wealth of the Church, which was unaffected 
by its sentiment, and which m a dim way 
wished to see it made more useful As 
the new learning made its way m England 
men like More dreamed of a new organisation 
of society, and Colet bestirred himself m the 
cause of a broader system of education The 
Church itself was vexatious to the people by 
the wide extension of its mquisitonal courts 
of spiritual disciphne The rabble of useless 
and lazy priests excited the contempt of 
thmkmg men There was small hope of 
reform from within , for the orgamsation of 
the Church depended on Home, and the 


secularised papacy of the sixteenth cen- 
tury was powerless to initiate reforms 
Politically the English Church, through fear 
of the Lollards, had rehed for help on the 
crown, and had trusted to the balance of 
parties The overthrow of the baronage by 
the Wars of the Eoses left the crown 
practically supreme, as the people were 
too much engrossed in business to care for 
anythmg save a strong and peaceful govern- 
ment 

The desire for some reform in the Church 
was felt by Wolsey, who obtained from the 
pope permission to suppiess thirty monas- 
teries, and devote their revenues to educa 
tional foundations at Oxfoid and Ipswich 
Perhaps Wolsey’s schemes for internal reform 
would have progressed further, if a crisis in 
the relations between Church and State had 
not been brought about by the self- will of 
Henry VIII Henry YITI , fascinated by 
Anne Boleyn, was resolved on a divorce from 
his wife Catherine He had married Catherine, 
his brother’s widow, by virtue of a papal 
dispensation, he needed the papal consent 
for a divorce The papacy was the source of 
ecclesiastical law, the supreme judge, with 
equitable powers in cases of grievance So 
long as Henry YIII expected to obtain his 
divorce he was content to wait But when 
Wolsey ’s plans failed, and Pope Clement 
YII showed that he dared not gratif;^ the 
Enghsh kmg at the expense of offending the 
Emperor, Henry VIII resolved to give the 
pope a sample of his spirit The powerfid 
mimster Wolsey was declared subject to the 
penalties of the Statute of Prsomunire, be- 
cause he had exercised legatme powers with- 
out the king’s consent He fell, and no voice 
was raised in his favour (1629) Henry VIII 
appealed from the pope to the learning of 
Christendom, and proceeded to gather the 
opmions of the universities on the legahty of 
his marriage, and the propriety of his divorce 
Further, to terrify the pope by a display of 
his power, he involved aU the clergy of the 
realm under the penalties of Praemunire, 
because they had recogmsed Wolse>’s lega- 
tine authority The Convocation of 1 631 was 
compelled to sue for the king’s pardon, and 
grant him a large subsidy by way of a fine 
Moreover, the king demanded that he should 
be called m the preamble of the Bill granting 
the subsidy, sole piotector, and supreme 
head of the Church and clergy of England ” 
With difficulty Archbishop Warham modified 
the term “supreme head” by the limitation 
“ as far as the law of Christ allows ” In the 
Parliament of 1532 the pope was still further 
threatened by an Act forbidding the payment 
of annates to Eome The clergy were terrified 
by the presentation by the Commons of a long 
petition concerning ecclesiastical grievances 
It was clear that Henry VIII was m a posi- 
tion to do what he would The Commons, as 
representmg the middle class, were on his 
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side, because they bad many practical 
grievances wbicb they boped to see redressed 
The clergy bad no strong bold on tbe people, 
and bad little organisation amongst them- 
selves Tbej were helpless before tbe kmg, 
and tbe pope was unable to give them any 
succour What is Imown as “tbe submis- 
sion of tbe clergy” was simply tbe practical 
recogmtion of this fact Convocation m lo32 
“ submitted themselves humbly to bis high- 
ness,” and undertook thenceforth to pro- 
mulgate no ordinance which bad not received 
tbe royal approval, and to submit tbe provincial 
constitutions then m force to revision by a 
committee of sixteen laymen and sixteen 
clergy appointed by tbe king In lo33 tbe 
new Archbishop, Cianmei, took cognisance of 
the question of the kings divorce, and pro- 
nounced bis marriage mvalid from tbe first 
As the pope bad pronounced m favour of its 
vabdity, this was a decided assertion of tbe 
Act passed in 1532 that appeals in such cases 
as bad hitherto been pursued in tbe Court of 
Rome should thenceforth be bad within tbe 
realm Henry YIII ’s marnage T^tb Anne 
Boleyn announced bis breach not only with 
tbe papacy but with tbe pubhc opinion of 
Europe He bad advanced step by step till 
there was no return possible The Parliament 
of 1534 passed Acts confirmmg tbe submission 
of tbe clergy to tbe jurisdiction of the crown, 
forbidding tbe payment of annates and all 
other dues to tbe pope, estabhsbing tbe king 
as supreme bead of the Church, with authority 
to reform aR abuses, and conferring on him 
all payments that previously were made to 
the pope All that was implied in the papal 
headship over the Cbmcb was now swept 
away from England The secular privileges 
of tbe pope were conferred upon the crown 
Tbe Church, whose machinery had already 
been broken down by papal encroachments, 
was left without any power to repair that 
machinery Its legislative power was subject 
to the royal assent, its courts were left un- 
reformed, and appeals were to be heard and 
decided in some court approved by tbe 
crown 

Henry VIII bad overturned tbe papal 
headship, and was no doubt aided m so doing 
by tbe example of those G-erman states where 
the ideas of Luther bad prevailed But 
Henry himself was opposed to Luther’s 
teaching, and had no sympathy with tbe 
cause of doctrinal reform He wished tbe 
Church to remain as it bad been, save that 
the rights of tbe pope were transferred to 
tbe crown Even Cranmer, though be bad 
broken tbe rule of clerical celibacy, did not 
meditate any great change But in Oxford 
and Cambridge especially men turned their 
attention to German theology At tbe end of 
1534 Convocation petitioned tbe king to 
decree a translation of tbe Bible into English, 
a work which was not allowed till 1537 The 
visitatorial power of tbe crown, vested in the 


bands of Cromwell as Vicar-general, was not 
allowed to slumber Tbe visitation of the 
smaller monasteries led to an Act m 1535 
givmg to the crown aU rehgious houses below 
tbe annual value of £200 In lo39 the sup- 
pi ession of the greater monasteries followed 
Tbe centres of tbe reactionary and papal 
party were abobsbed The wealth and social 
importance of the Church was greatly 
dimmished Tbe pohtical power of tbe 
Cbmcb m tbe House of Lords was reduced 
Those who were accused, with some reason, 
of making tbe ecclesiastical profession a 
cloak for idleness were dispersed 
These changes were not made without pro- 
foundly afEectmg Enghsh society The bulk 
of the lower classes were attached to the 
old state of things, and suffeied from tbe 
abohtion of the monasteries Tbe number of 
those who were influenced by the teaching 
of Luther mcreased in activity The middle 
class aione was satisfied, and Henry VIII 
took care to satisfy them in bis measures To 
define tbe position of the Enghsh Church, 
Ten Articles “to stablish Christian quiet- 
ness” weie put forward by the southern 
Convocation m 1636, wh_cb asserted as “laud- 
able ceremonies” the chief uses of tbe old 
Church In 1537 was issued tbe Bishop* i, 
Bool, or Institution of a Christen Man, which 
discarded the papal monarchy, but otherwise 
mamtamed tbe existing system Free dis- 
cussion of dogmatic questions was not ac- 
cordmg to Henry VIII ’s views He valued 
bis reputation for orthodoxy, and m 1539 
tbe Six Articles mfiicted the pumsbment 
of death on all who should call in question 
the chief dogmas and practices of tbe mediaeval 
Church So long as Henry VIII lived no 
further changes were made in tbe position of 
tbe Church of England His strong band 
kept contending parties from struggling, and 
bis strong will impressed itself on the nation 
With tbe accession of Edward VI long 
pent-up antagonisms made themselves felt 
One party, beaded by Gardiner, Bishop of 
Wmebester, was contented with the abohtion 
of the papal headship, and was opposed to 
further change The reformmg party was 
divided into three chief bodies — one consisted 
of revolutionary sectaries, whose wild talk 
bad already created alarm , another body of 
advanced reformers had absorbed much of 
tbe theology of tbe Swiss teacher Zwmgli, 
and regarded the sacraments as external 
symbols the more moderate reformers, 
beaded by Cranmer, leaned to tbe teaching 
of Luther and Melancbthon , they were wilhng 
to reform superstitious errors, but they held 
bv tbe sacraments and tbe system of the 
Church This last party succeeded m getting 
matters into their bands, and expressed their 
views in tbe first prayer book of Edward VI , 
and in tbe Bool of the Homilies Tbe prayer- 
book provided a uniform use for tbe service 
of tbe Enghsh Church, tbe boimlies pro- 
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Tided for the restoration of preaching as a 
means of teaching the people , the Bible ms 
already translated The practical character 
of the Enghsh Church was thus emphasised 
It aimed at meeting the national needs, and 
appealed to the national mtelhgence But 
the first Prayer-book did not satisfy the more 
ardent reformers, whose numbers were rein- 
foiced by a large influx of foreign teachers 
driven by religious persecution from the Con- 
tinent Under their mfluence CranmePs 
views developed, and in 1562 a second Prayei- 
book was issued, which simplified \ estments, 
omitted some usages which were deemed 
superstitious, and re-modelled the Commumon 
Service that it might be more acceptable to 
the followers of Zwingh and Calvin The 
formularies of the Church were also set forth 
in Fort;^-two Articles, which m the mam 
followed the ideas of the Saxon reformers, 
while retainmg much of the conservatism 
which especially marked the begmnmgs of 
the English movement No sooner had this 
been done than the accession of Mary pro 
duced a reaction, which the bulk of the 
people regarded with mdifierence The 
progress of the Beformation under Edward 
VI had been too rapid It had been accom- 
panied by many outrages on the opimons of 
those who held by the old forms It showed 
httle tenderness or consideration for others, 
and was endured rather than welcomed 
Under Mary, Gaidmer and his party pre- 
pared to return to a recogmtion of the papal 
headship England was again reconciled to 
the papacy Many of the Bughsh reformers 
fled to tlje Continent , many who remamed, 
amongst them Cranmer, sunered death for 
their epimons But Mary s government was 
a failure Her rehgious persecution was earned 
on ' m a spmt of narrow fanaticism, which 
stirred the popular mind against her Her 
brief reign of five years undid the ill efiects 
of the excessive zeal of the reformers under 
Edward VI , and disposed men to look regret- 
fully on the reign and pohey of Hemy VIII 
Ehzabeth had hved through both, and had 
conformed to Bomamsm under Mary She 
made no change at first, but Anne Boleyn’s 
daughter could not senously contemplate a 
reconcihation with the papacy Her first 
Parliament in 1559 passed an Act to restore 
to the crown the ancient jurisdiction over 
the estate ecclesiastiodl and spiritual, and 
abohsh all foreign jurisdictions repugnant 
to the same ” Ehzabeth explamed the mean- 
mg of the royal supremacy so re-estabhshed 
to be “ under God to have the sovereignty 
and rule over all persons bom withm these 
her realms Of what estate, either ecclesiastical 
or temporal, soever they he, so as no other 
foreign power shall or ought to have any 
superiority over them ’ At the same tune 
heresy was defined to he what was contrary 
to the canomcal Scriptures, or the tet four 
general councils The Prayer-book was revised 


and legalised, and uniformity of worship was 
enforced by an Act biddmg all men to resort 
to their parish church The greater part of 
the Ma.nfl.n hishops refused to take the oath of 
supremacy, and were deprived of their sees 
Matthew Parker, the new Archbishop of 
Canterbury, brought great learnmg and much 
moderation to the difficult task of re oiganis- 
ing the Enghsh Church upon a basis which 
should he at once comprehensive and definite 
enough to form a strong mstitution The 
exiles who had fled before Mary’s persecution 
returned to England, strongly imbued with 
the ideas of Calvin The Catholic party 
resented its loss of supremacy Elizabeth 
supported as a compromise the system which 
her father had devised The old order and 
ceremonies of the Church were left untouched, 
while room was made for the exeicise of the 
spirit of personal rehgion At first the Eliza- 
bethan system was not stiong in its hold on the 
popular mind It was toleiated because it w as 
the only means of securing peace Soon the 

it, and the events of the reign of Elizabeth 
identified it wixh the English spirit A body 
of Calvimsts, known as Puritans oi Precisions, 
objected to some of its ceremonies, and to its 
episcopal organisation They vainly strove 
to make alterations, and the ‘‘Martin Mar- 
prelate ” controversy (1688) is a testimony to 
their zeal They were strong in the House 
of Commons, and grew m strength under 
James I and Charles I , so that the Great Be- 
heUion was as much a rehgious as a political 
controversy On the other hand, the Bdman- 
ists organised themselves into a pohtical party 
Elizabeth was excommunicated in 1570, and 
Jesuit missionaries flocked into England 
They were persecuted, and the great mass of 
the English Cathohes remained loyal to their 
queen and country against the attacks of 
Spam Practically the reign of Ehzabeth 
saw England estabhshed as a Protestant 
country The Church of England has in the 
mam adhered to the hues then laid down, 
while Eomamsts and Nonconformists have 
gradually been admitted to civil and religious 
equahty 
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Beformation in Ireland The Par- 
hament which met at Dublin m May, 1536, 
rapidly copied the measures which the Eng- 
hii Parliament had just passed In the first 
session the kmg was declared supreme head 
of the Church of Ireland, and given the first- 
fruits , and appeals to Borne were abolished 
To facihtate the work, Poynings’ Act was 
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suspended, so that the English statutes needed 
only to he copied, and it was not necessary to 
send drafts to London and hack No opposi- 
tion was offered hy the laity , hut the spiritual 
peers sturdily resisted the progress of the 
hills, and the proctors of the clergy (who 
were in Ireland memhers of Parliament, 
though not apparently sittmg with the Com- 
mons, hut in a separate house) were so ener- 
getic m obstruction that the Privy Council 
decided that they had no right to vote, and 
caused an Act to he passed m the next session 
depriving them of the privilege In 1537 
certain monasteries were suppressed, and this 
was soon followed hy a general dissolution 
A small part of the monastic revenues were 
transferred to hishopncs , hut, as m England, 
the greater portion of the land was sold at 
nominal prices to private persons An im- 
portant part was played m these transactions 
hy George Browne, the ‘‘Cranmer of Ire- 
land,” who had been Provmcial of the Austin 
Friars, and had been created Archbishop ot 
Dublin in 1 6 35 The Bidding Prayer issued hy 
him in 1638 is the first document m which the 
union of the churches of England and Ireland 
IS declared Until the accession of Edward 
VI , no change was made m worship or hehef 
But when an attempt was made hy the council 
without Act of Parhament to enforce the use 
of Edward’s Prayer Book, the Archbishop of 
Armagh and most of the bishops and clergy 
retused to obey Only Browne and fi've 
bishops accepted the new liturgy As Armagh 
was in the land of O’Neil, and beyond the 
control of the council, the primacy was trans- 
ferred to Duhhn, and some of the vacant 
bishoprics were filled up hy advanced Re- 
formers, of whom the most important was 
Bale of Ossory Under Mary the old state 
of things was restored Browne, the con- 
f ormmg bishops, and the married clergy were 
deprived In the second j ear of Ehzaheth, a 
carefully packed Parhament passed the Act of 
Uniformity, and copied the contemporary 
English measures Three bishops alone re- 
fused to conform , but in a large part of the 
country mass contmued to be performed, and 
where the new system was really introduced, 
the dissolution of the monasteries, which had 
in many places served the parish churches, 
left half the parishes without clergy The 
Enghsh Church, which had been imposed by 
the English Government, and was used as a 
means of Anglicismg the Irish, never laid hold 
of the Irish people They adhered firmly to 
the old opmions, and persecution only mten- 
sified their steadfastness The disestablishment 
of the Irish Church in 1869 was an admission 
that the Reformation in Ireland had been a 
failure, and that the people were practically 
Roman Cathohe 
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Beformation m Scotland The Re- 
formation was the first national movement 
in Scotland which ongmated with the people, 
who now came forward for the first time as a 
power in the State By the beginning of tne 
fifteenth century the church m Scotland had 
become very impopular Favoured by the 
crown it had amassed nches and lands Its 
prelates held the great offices of state, and 
were arrogant and overbearmg, dehghtmg m 
displa;>s ot their pomp and power This 
roused the 3 ealousy of the baronage The 
burden of the tithes and church dues, and the 
greed and injustice that were exercised in 
extorting them by the clergj, in whom the 
spmt of avarice was dominant, woke the 
hatied of the people, who lent a willing ear 
to the reformed doctnnes These doctrmes 
were imported by the fugitives, who fled ovei 
the Border to seek safety from the Marian 
persecution in England Sympathy with 
their suffermgs overcame the prej udice against 
there nation, and roused a I^otestant re- 
action among the people hlany of the land- 
owners, inspired by a desire to get hold of the 
church lands, jomed the popular movement 
The Reformers signed the bond which pledged 
them to united support [Covenant] in 
1657 Abjuration oi Papal authority and 
adoption of the English Bible and Prayer- 
book were its pnnciples The “Lords of 
the Congregation,” as the supporters of the 
bond were called, demanded of the regent, 
Mary of Guise, a reformation of rehgion in 
accordance with these principles She refused, 
and summoned their preachers before the 
Privy Council This roused a tumult The 
mob, excited by John Knox, rose in Perth, 
sacked the rehgious houses, and defaced the 
ohurches (1559) Their example was followed 
throughout the country The regent em- 
ployed French soldiers to quell the insur- 
gents, and thereby excited a civil war The 
congregation took up arms and appealed to 
England for support On the death of the 
regent the estates passed the Reformation 
Statutes, which abjured the authority of the 
pope, adopted the Genevan Confession of 
Faith, and declared the celebration of the 
mass a capital offence (Aug 26, 1660) Thus 
the Church of Scotland was nominally sepa- 
rated from tMt of Rome But these statutes 
were not confirmed by the crown, f or t he 
queen, Mary Stuart, was in France When 
she arrived m Scotland (1561), though she 
did not attempt to restore the old church, she 
demanded toleration for herself and her 
attendants, and re-established the mass m 
her private chapel Meanwhile the ministers 
and the lairds fell out over the disposal ox 
the church lands Most of the richest of 
the ecclesiastical estates had been already 
secured by laymen Of the lands lhat 
wefe still unappropriated the Pnvy Council 
set aside one third to pay the stipends of 
the ministers of the reformed Church The 
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rest remained m possession, of the churchmen 
who held it, and as they died of£ it was to 
fall to the crown But the Lords refused 
to accept the First Book of Btscipline^ a code 
of stringent statutes drawn up by the ministers 
for the government of the Church, even more 
tyrannical in spint than the exactions of the 
old church, which had been found so gaUmg 
Por the Presbyters imagmed that they had 
succeeded to the power of the pope, and 
assumed the nght of interfering in matters 
secular as well as spiritual On the deposition 
of the queen (1567) the Earl of Murray, her 
half-brother, was made regent for the mfant 
long He had been foremost as a leader of 
the Congregation, and durmg his regency 
Presbyteriamsm was m the ascendant The 
government of ah ecclesiastical matters was 
committed to the General Assembly , a council 
of Presbyters elected by their biethren 
Liturgical worship, however, was not alto- 
gether swept away with the rites and cere- 
momes of the Pomish Church A prayer- 
book, cahed the Book of Common Order^ was in 
daily use in the churches Under the regency 
of Mar episcopacy was agam restored (lo72) 
But the bishops were merely nommal, as they 
had neither lands nor digmties, and were 
subject to the authority of the General As- 
sembly In 1592 this shadowy episcopacy was 
agam abohshed, and the Presb;^erian polity 
established Each Presbyter was supreme in 
his own pansh A certain number of parishes 
formed a Presbytery or council of Presbyters, 
who despatched the ecclesiastical business of 
the district The Synod, composed of seveial 
Presbyteries, was a court of appeal for matters 
of graver import, while the supreme court, 
the General Assembly, met yearly at Edin- 
burgh It was formed of mmisters and laj - 
men, elders as they were called, sent up as 
deputies by the several Presbj-tenes The 
kmg, or Ins commissioners, was the secular 
president There was also a moderator 
elected from among the Presbyters as actmg 
president The &venant, based upon the 
principles of the first bond, was ver> generally 
signed, and the second Book of JDiseiphm, 
dmwn up by Andrew Melville, was accepted 
as a code for the government of the church 
Shortly after, the accession of King James to 
the Enghsh throne again restored epis- 
copacy The General Assembly was not, 
however, abohshed, though deprived of its 
despotic power No change was made 
m the estabhshed form of worship The 
attempt made by Charles I to substitute the 
English Liturgy for the Book of Common 
Order, and a Book of Cmorn for the Book of 
Discipline led to the outbreak of the Civil 
*War Under Cromwell Presbytenamsm was 
agam established, and again displaced fe 
episcopacy under Charles II After 
Eevolution the bishops and the episc^l 
clergy were turned out The Presbyterian 
Church was re-estabh^ed by law ^i690) 


Smce that date it has been the Church of 
Scotland And at the Union the hberty of 
the Church was secured by a provision that 
the Presbyterian should be the only church 
government m Scotland from that time 
f orw ird. 
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Beform Bills The question of Parha- 
mentary Reform was first raised in a practical 
shape by Pitt, when he brought forwaid in 
178o a motion, proposing to disfranchise 
thirty SIX lotten boroughs returning two 
members each, and to give the members to 
the counties and to London The motion 
was rejected by 248 to 174 The breaking 
out of the French revolution a few years 
afterwards, and the European war, diverted 
men’s mmds from the subject, and produced a 
dismchnation towards the extension of popu- 
lar hberty In 1793 both Burke and Pitt 
opposed Mr Gref’s Parliamentarj Reform 
motion, which was negatned by 232 to 41, 
and met with no better fate when brought 
forward again in 1797 The Fox ministry 
had no leisure, and the Portland ministry 
no mchnation, to attend to the matter 
In 1817 a motion of Sir Francis Burdett 
was lost by 265 to 77, and a bolder atti mpt 
of the same member to introduce manhood 
sufirage the following year found not a 
single supporter beside the mover and 
seconder In 1820 Lord J Russell carried 
a BiE for withholding writs frem the rotten 
boroughs of Camelford, Grampound, Penryn, 
and Barnstaple, which was t^^own out by 
the Lords Each year from 1 1 829 Lord 
J Russell or some other Whig introduced a 
motion for reform, which in each case was 
rejected In Feb , 1830, the Marquess 
of Blandford moved an amendment to the 
address in favour of reform, which was 
rejected by 96 to 11 The same year 
Calvert’s Bill to transfer the representation of 
East Retford to Birmingham, and Lord J 
Russell’s motion to enfranchise Leeds, IVIan- 
chester and Birmingham, were rejected 
WTien Lord Grey became Prime Minister in 
tbis year the subject was at once taken up by 
the Cabmet On March 1, 1831, Lord J 
Russell introduced the Reform Bill After 
most animated debates the second reading o± 
the bill was earned (March 2) by a majority 
of one (302 to 301) On an amendment in 
committee for reducing the whole number of 
members the mimstry were defeated On 
April 22 Parhament was dissolved, to meet 
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agam in June mtli the reformers in a great 
majority The Reform Bill was again earned, 
this time hj 367 votes to 231 On Sept 22 
the hill finally passed the Commons, but was 
thrown out by the Lords (Oct 8) by 199 to 
158 In December a third Reform Bill was 
brought in and carried by a majonty of 162 
The Bill sent up to the Lords in 1832 passed 
the second reading on April 14 of that year 
But on May 7 the Peers, by a majority of 35, 
postponed the disfranchismg clauses of the 
Bill, thus virtuaTy rejectmg it The king 
refused to create new Peers, the ministers 
resigned, and the Duke of 'Welhngton 
attempted to form a Tory mmistry But the 
attempt was hopeless, and the nation almost 
in a state of insurrection On May 15 the 
Grey mimstry returned to oifice, and the kmg 
was prepared to create new Peers if necessary 
The Lords, however, at length gave way, and 
on June 4 the Bill was passed The Reform 
Bill of 1832 disfranchised 56 boroughs, having 
less than 2,000 inhabitants, and deprived 
30 other boroughs of one member each 
Of the 143 seats gamed, 65 were given to the 
counties, 22 of the large towns received two 
members each, and 21 others one each A 
umform ^10 household franchise was 
established m boroughs, and m the counties 
the franchise was given to copyholders, lease- 
holders and tenants-at-will holdmg property 
of the value of £50 and upwards Reform 
Bills with analogous provisions were also 
passed for Scotland and Ireland in 1832 
Between 1832 and 1850 motions for further 
extending the franchise were frequently made 
and lost In 1852 and 1854 Lord J Russell 
mtroduced Reform BiUs which were with- 
drawn In 1859 Mr Disraeh, on behalf of 
the Conservatives, mtroduced a biU, which 
was defeated by 39 votes In 1866 (March) a 
comprehensive Reform Bill wasintioduced by 
Mr Gladstone The “AduUamite” section 
of the Liberals had, however, seceded from 
their party, and the BiH, after fierce debate, 
was carried dialy by 5 votes, and m June the 
government were defeated on an amendment 
The Liberals resigned and the Conservatives, m 
Feb ,1867, brought forward and passed (Aug ) 
Mr Disraeli’s Reform Bill of 1867 This 
biU conferred a household and lodger franchise 
in boroughs, though it still left a propei'ty 
qualification in counties [Elections] Between 
1872 and 1883 motions in favour of household 
franchise m the counties were moved 
(generally by Mr G 0 Trevelyan) and 
rejected In 1884 Mr Gladstone introduced 
a Reform Bill mtended to render the franchise 
uniform m England, Scotland and Ireland, 
and to assimilate it in counties and boroughs 
Ho provisions for the redistribution of seats 
were made, but the government under 
took to bring m a Bill dealing with the 
subject at an early date After several 
amendments in fa\ our of j oining the Franchise 
BiRwith aRedistnbutionBiU had been thrown 


out m the Commons, the bill passed its third 
reading in the lower house by a majority of 
130 The Lords, however, declared by a 
majonty of 51 that no bill would be satisfac- 
tory which did not deal with the two subjects 
of extension of the franchise and redistribu- 
tion The government Bill was accordmgly 
abandoned for the session 

Molesworth Etd of the Reform BiU Alpheus 
Todd Parliamentary Gout m Eng Pauli, 
Englische Geschichte sent 1815 Walpole 
of Eng from 1815 J McCartliy Hut of 
Our Own Times Barnard s Debates Anmual 
Register 

Begfalia, the msigma of royalty, mclud- 
ing vanous articles used at coronations and on 
state occasions The most important of these 
were under the charge of the Abbot of West- 
minster till the Reformation , they are now 
preserved m the jewel office at the Tower 
In 1649 the crowns were broken to pieces, 
new ones were made for the coronation of 
Charles II , and have been used ever since 

"Regency may exist during the absence 
or the mcapacity of the sovereign through 
nonage or disease William I , on his visit 
to Hormandy in 1067, left Odo, Bishop of 
Bayeux, and William Fitz Osbern, Earl of 
Hereford, joint guardians of his kingdom, 
though he assigned to each a special pro- 
vmce When the functions of the chief jus- 
ticiar became defined, the vice-gerency of the 
Tnug dnTn was reckoned among them, though 
the relative rights of this officer and of the 
members of the royal house were not settled 
Henry II, durmg his absence, caused his 
authority to be vested in his son, the > oimger 
Henry, e'ven before be associated him with 
himself in the kingship On the death of 
Henry II Eleanor acted as regent until the 
return of her son, and on the fall of the jus- 
ticiar Longchamp, while Richard was on the 
crusade, the barons recognised John as the 
vice gerent of the kmgdom From the time 
of Henry III it became customary for the 
king to appoint certain lieutenants, and some 
times his eldest son, though an infant to act 
during his absence Accordmgly WiUiam 
III ,on leaving England in 1695, Queen Mary 
bemg then dead, appointed seven lords jus- 
tices for that purpose George I left the 
Prmce of Wales as regent during his first 
absence from England, but never did so again 
on any like occasion The question of the 
exercise of the royal authority durmg the 
absence of the king is now of httle importance 

As the common law does not recognise in- 
capacity m the sovereign, special provisions 
have been made as to regency when occasion 
required On the accession of Henry III at 
the age of nine, the barons appomted the 
Earl of Pembroke as regent with the title 
T&g%B Tegni, and associated certain 
councillors with him When Edward III 
succe^dod bia father at the age of fourteen, the 
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Parhameat nominated a council to advise him 
N'o regent was appointed during the nonage 
of Bi chard II , but the magnates m this case 
nominated the council On the accession of 
Henry YI , his uncle, the Duke of Grloucester, 
claimed the regency as next of km, and by 
the will of the late king Both these claims 
were disallowed by the council, and Parlia- 
ment constituted the Duke of Bedford pro- 
tector, allowing Gloucester the protectorate 
dnrmg the absence of his brother When 
the ]^g fell ill m 1454, the Duke of York 
was appomted protector by the Lords, with 
the assent of the Commons On his renewed 
illness the next year, the lords m agam ap 
pomtmg the duke assumed the right of 
choice, though the assent of the Commons 
appears in the Act of Batification On the 
death of Edward lY his widow tried to ohtam 
the guardianship of her son, but the Duke of 
Grloucester was made protector hy the council 
In 1536 Parhament granted Henry YIII 
authority to name such guardians as he chose, 
in the event of his leaving a successor under 
eighteen, if a male, or under sixteen if a 
female Thekmg accordmgly appomted his 
sixteen executors as guardiana of his son 
Edward YI , constitutmg them a council of 
government In spite of this arrangement 
these councillors mvested the Earl of Hert- 
ford with the protectorate 

^ter the death of Frederick, Prmce of 
Wales, in 1751, Parhament provided for a 
possible minority hy enacting that the Prm- 
ccss of Wales should he regent and guardian 
of the kmg’s person, and hy nominating a 
council of regency to which the reignmg l^g 
had the right of adding four members 
George III , after a severe lUness m 1765, 
wished Parhament to allow him the right of 
appomting any person regent whom he chose 
A bill, however, was passed naming the queen, 
the Princess of Wales, and any descendant of 
thelate king, as those from whom a regent might 
he selected When the kmg was deprived of 
reason m 1788 — 9, Fox asserted that the 
Fnnce of Wales had a right to the regency, and, 
though he soon substituted legal claim ” for 
the word “right,” mamtamed that Parha- 
ment had only to recognise the prmoe’s 
claim, and could not lay restrictions on his 
authority Pitt on the other hand declared 
that the prmce had “no moie right to the 
royal authority than any other subject,” 
and having caused Parhament to he opened 
hy commission under the great seal, intro- 
duced a hiU restnctmg the power and patron- 
age of the proposed regent The recovery of 
the kmg prevented the settlement of these 
questions for the time On a hke occasion m 
1811, Parhament passed a hiU imposmg re- 
stnctionp on the regent’s authority The 
next regency biU, passed in 1830, prteded 
that, m the event of the death erf WiHiam^^ 
before the queen was of the age of ei^teH, 
the Duchess of Kent should be regSft, no 


council being appomted As on the acce^ion 
of the queen, the Kmg of Hanover became 
heir presumptive, a Eegenoy Act passed 
1837, provided that, on the decease of her 
majesty, the royal function should he dis- 
charged by lords justices until the arrival of 
the kmg Another Act, passed on the mar- 
riage of the queen m 1840, provided that, 
should Her ^Majesty leave a successor under 
age, Prmce Albert should be regent, without 
any council, and with full powers save that 
he might not assent to any bill for altering 
the succession, or affecting the rights of the 
Church of England or the Church of Scot- 
land From these examples it will he gathered 
that the right of selectmg the person and de- 
temunmg the power of a regent pertains to 
the estates of the realm assembled m Par- 
hament [For the various Eegency BiUs see 
the next Article ] 

Stubbs Const Hist , i , *563 ii 20 868 m 
97 167 221 Hallam, Middle Ages lu 184—194 , 
May Const Hist m c 3 Sir G C Lewis, 
Administ'i ations 112 121 Sir N Wraxall Pos 
thumous Memoirs ni , 201—339 [W H ] 

Begency Bills “ lu judgment of law 
the kmg, as king, cannot he said to be a 
minor,” says Coke, he has, therefore, by 
common law no legal guardian, nor has any 
provision been made for the exercise of the 
regal authority during his youth or incapacity 
It has accordmgly been necessary to make 
special provision as occasion has arisen, and 
the various measures which have been adopted 
have been of considerable political importance 

(1) 1761 Upon the death of Frederick 
Prmce of Wales, an Act was passed appomt- 
mg the Prmoess of Wales regent m the event 
of the death of George II before the Prmce 
of W ales was eighteen years old She was to be 
assisted by a council of regency nominated m 
the Act, to which the kmg was enqiowered to 
add four others 

(2) 1765 Upon the recoveiy off George III 
from his first attack of mental disdasOf it was 
thought desirable to provide for fiffe regency 
durmg any such illness as should incapacitate 
him, or m case of his death, durmg the child- 
hood of hiB children With his lofty views 
of royal power, George III was not ready to 
place the nommation of a regent m the hands 
of Parhament, hut proposed that Parhament 
should confer on him the power of appointing 
any person he pleased as regent He almost 
certainly mtended to nominate the queen, 
hut the ministers feared lest the Princess of 
Wales should be nominated, and thus her 
favourite, Bute, become all powerful George 
had so far yielded to his ministers that h© 
consented to the limitation of his choice “ to 
the queen and any other person of the royal 
family usually resident in England,” and a bill 
had been introduced into the House of Lords 
to this effect After the doubt as to whether 
the queen was naturalised, and so capable of 
actmg as regent, had been set at rest by the 
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opinion of the judges that marriage with the 
iing naturalised her, the question arose as to 
the meaning of the term “ the royal family,” 
and most of the mimsters, moved hy hatred 
of Bute, declared it did not include the 
Princess of Wales Havmg caused a resolu- 
tion mtroducmg her name to he rejected, 
they persuaded the king to consent to the 
introduction of a clause limiting his choice to 
the queen and the descendants of the late 
i king, on the ground that otherwise the Com- 
mons would exclude the princess hy name 
The Commons, however, reinserted her name, 
and this evidence of the duplicity of his 
ministers was one of the mam causes of the 
fall of the GrenviUe mmistry It is to he 
noticed also that the Act nominated a council 
of regency, consistmg of the kmg’s four 
brothers and of his uncle, the Duke of Cum- 
berland, and the great officers of state, and 
empowering the king, in the event of the 
death of a brother or of an uncle, to nommate 
another person in his place 

(3) 1788 — 89 In 1788 the king, after 
prorogumg Parliament, lost his reason, and it 
became necessary to provide for the regency 
Parhament met without royal summons on 
the day to which it had been prorogued and, 
after a fortnight s adjournment, proceeded to 
discuss the question Pox laid down that 
** the Pnnee of Wales had as clear a nght to 
exercise the power of soveieignty durmg the 
king’s mcapacity as if the kmg were actuaHv 
dead, and that it was meiely for the two 
Houses of Parhament to pronounce at what 
time he should commence the exercise of his 
right,” while the Premier, Pitt, declared that 
** unless by decision of Parliament, the Prmce 
of Wales had no more nght — speaking of 
strict right — ^to assume the government than 
any other individual subject of the country ” 
The position taken up by the two statesmen 
IS explained b'v the fact that if the prmce had 
become regent, Pox would at once have been 
made Prime Minister and Pitt was anxious 
to delay the creation of a regent In this he 
was assisted by the Opposition, who resisted 
the proposal to limit the future regent’s 
authority At last, on Peb 5, 1789, after 
Parliament had been formally opened by 
letters patent under the Great Seal affixed by 
authority of Parliament, the bill in which, 
among other limitations, the prince was 
forbidden to bestow peerages except on royal 
princes, was introduced in the Commons, 
and soon sent up to the Lc^ds, but the 
king’s sudden reco-very put an end to further 
proceedings, and, though the kmg was anxious 
for some permanent provision for a regency, 
nothing was done 

(4) 1810 When George III ’s mind finally 
gave way, the precedent of 1788 — 89 was 
followed exactly The bill passed both 
Houses , and consent was given to it by com- 
mission under Great Seal amxed by authority 
of Parliament 

Hist —28 


(5) 1830 The Duchess of Kent was ap- 
pointed regent, m the event ot the Prmcess 
Victoria succeedmg to the throne before 
arriving at the age of eighteen The regent 
was not to be controlled b'v a council, as m 
previous Eegency Acts, but to go\em through 
the ordinary mimsters 

(6) 1837 On the accession of Victoria, as 
the Kmg of Hanover was presumptive hen, 
an Act was passed providing, m the event of 
the queen’s dymg vhile the successor was 
abroad, for the carrjmg on of the go\einment 
b} lords justices until his ictuin 

(7) 1840 Upon the murnge of Victoria, 
an Act was passed enacting that m the event of 
any child of her Majesty coming to the throne 
under the age of eighteen, Prmce Albert 
should become regent, though without power 
to assent to any bill for altering the succes 
Sion, or affiectmg the worship of the Church 
of England, or the rights of the Church of 
Scotland 

Msiji Const Sist 1 , ch ui [E S P 3 

Begiam Majestatem (so called from 
its opening words) -was a code of Scotch law 
datmg from the reign of David I , which was 
regarded xmtil recent times as the mdepen- 
dent work of Scotch law> ers of the twelfth 
century It is, however, scarcely more than 
a copy of GlanviHe’s Treatise on the Lam and 
Customs of JBnglandy and was probably prepared 
bj some Scotch lawyer, who incorporated 
'With it fragments of earher local usage, and 
of the ancient customs known as “the Laws 
of the Brets and the Scots ” The character 
and history of the Eegiam Majestatem illus- 
trate the process of feudahsation m Scotland 
and the extent of English influence 

Burton Hist of Scotland u p 68 , Preface 

to vol 1 of Scots Acts by Innes 

Regicides, The Those persons who sat 
m judgment on Charles I, or were instru- 
mental m his death, were both at the Ee- 
storation mcluded imder this title The 
ordinance nominating the High Court of 
Justice finally appointed 135 persons to judge 
the kmg Not haH of these attended the tnfi 
the number present at the opening, countmg 
Bradshaw, the president, was sixty-seven, and 
sixty-seven also were present on Jan 27, 1649, 
when sentence was pronounced Out of these 
sixty-seven, fifty-eight, and one other person 
(Ingoldsby) signed the death warrant At the 
Eestoration, the House of Commons ordered 
tlmt “ all those persons who sat m judgment 
upon the late kmg’s majesty when the 
sentence was pronounced for his condem- 
nation,” should be forthwith secured (Maj 
14) In all the House of Commons placed 
m the category, eightj -four persons, vm , 
sixty-seven present at the last sittmg, 
eleven frequently present, four officers of 
the* court, and two execuUoners Out of 
tnese thfe Commons proposed to pumsh capi- 
tally only twelve persons, viz , seven judges. 
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three court officers, and two executioners 
The House of Lords went further, and pro 
posed to except for capital punishment all 
those who had been present at the last sitting, 
or signed the warrant, saving only Colonels 
Hutchinson, Tomlinson, and Ingoldshy, 
in ah sixby-six persons But the Com- 
mons resolutely opposed the Lords’ amend 
ment In the Bill of Indemnity as it finaUy 
passed (Aug 29, 1660), the penalties of the 
Eegicides were ordered as follows — (1) 
Four dead Regicides excepted hy posthumous 
attainder for high treason, viz , CromweU, 
Ireton, Bradshawe, and Pride (2) Twenty 
dead Regicides excepted as to their estates, 
to he subject to future hnes or forfeiture (3) 
Thirty hving Regicides (viz , twenty two judges 
and eight others) absolutely excepted (4) Nine- 
teen livmg Regicides, excepted with a saving 
clause, stating that they might be legally at- 
tainted but that their execution should be 
suspended “until his majesty, hy the advici 
and assent of the Loids and Commons in 
Parliament, shah order the execution by Act 
of Parliament to be passed for that purpose ’ 
(o) Six more living Regicides were e’s:cepted, 
but not capitahy (6) Two Regicides ex 
cepted, but with the sole penalty of incapa- 
citation for office, viz , Hutchinson and Las- 
celles Tomlinson and Ingoldsby escaped 
without any penalties whatever The trial 
ot the Regicides took place in October before 
a court of thirty four commissioners (Oct , 
1660) Twentj-nme were condemned to 
death, of whom ton were executed, the re 
maining nineteen with six others who had 
not been tned, were mostly imprisoned till 
their deaths, though the fate of some is stih 
obscure There were still mneteen f ugiti\ es 

living in exile, of whom three were subse- 
quently caught in Holland, brought over 
and executed, and one (Lisle) assassmated in 
Switzerland 

Masson, Life of Milton vol vi Noble lAves 
of the M&gioides Howell State Trials WiUis 
Bund Selections fh om the State Ti lals 

[0 H F] 

Begistration Act, The (1836), created 
an elaborate machinery for the registration 
ot births, deaths, and marriages It legulated 
the method of registration, the appomtment of 
the necessary officials, and the creation of a 
central registry office at Somerset House 
under a Registrar -General, who was to 
present annual reports to Parliament The 
system then established has remained sub- 
stantially unaltered tiU the present 

Begium Bontim was the endowment 
of £1,200 a year granted by William III 
to the Presbyterian clergy of Ireland to 
ward them for their activity against James 
In 1695 the Lords Justices advised 
contmuance of the grant, butWilhamSrfEd 
to do so From 1711 to 1715 the IiiSIKuse 
of Lords succeeded m preventmg its bfmg 


paid But on the accession of George I it 
was revived and mcreased to £2, 00 0 In 1 8 7 0, 
in consequence of the Irish Church Act, it 
was abolished, but a compensation was 
granted to aU interested parties 

Begni, The, were a British tnbe occupy- 
mg the present county of Sussex, with a chief 
town Regnum (Chichester) 

Begnlating Act, Loud North’s (1773), 
was the first important intervention of the 
English government in the direct adminis 
tration of British India The difficulties 
of the East India Company drove them 
in 1772 to seek a loan from Parhament, 
and the mimstry in consequence brought in 
a bill for the better government of India, 
which was earned in spite of the oppo- 
sition of the India House Its provisions 
were that the administration of Bengal should 
be vested m a Governor- General and four 
councillors, and that this government should 
be supreme over the other presidencies , that 
the first Go\ emor-General and councillors, 
who were nominated in the Act, should hold 
office for five years, and be irremovable except 
hj the Clown on representation of the Court 
of Directors that vacancies should be sup- 
phed by the court subject to the approbation 
of the crown , that a Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature should be established at Calcutta to 
consist of a chief justice and four 
judges to be nominated by the crown, and 
paid by the Company , that the qualification 
lor a vote m the India House sl^puld be the 
possession of £1,000 stock, and* that the 
possession of more should entitle to 8l plurality 
ot votes m a fixed proportion, that the 
directors should be elected for four years, and 
that one-fourth of the entire number should be 
renewed annually, that all the Company’s 
correspondence relating to civil and militaiy 
affairs, the government of the country, or the 
admimstration of the revenues should be laid 
before one of his Majesty’s secretaries of state, 
and that no servant of the crown or Company 
should receive presents 
Mill, Hist of India 

Bemonstrance, The Grand In the 
first week after the Long Parliament met, it 
was moved by Lord Digby “ to draw up such 
a remonstrance to the king as should be a 
faithful and lively representation of the state 
of the kingdom ” In the following August it 
was resolved that this proposal should be 
adopted, and the remonstrance was brought 
forward on Nov 8th, finally discussed on 
Nov 22nd, and passed by 159 votes to 148 
It was presented to the king on Dec 1st, 
ordered to be printed on Deo 15th, and 
answered by Charles on Deo 23rd In aim 
and substance the remonstrance was “ an 
appeal to the nation rather than address to 
the crown ” It stated the case of the Com 
mons agamst the kmg, described the con 
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dition in which they had found the nation, 
what reforms they had alreadj effected, what 
thev proposed for the future, and what difS- 
culties they had to struggle against The 
preamble explained the causes which made a 
remonstrance necessary Clauses 1 to 104 
traced the history of the king s misgovem- 
ment from his accession to the meetmg of 
the Long Parliament Clauses 105 to 142 
described the abuses abolished and reforms 
effected and prepared by the Parliament 
Clauses 143 to 180 enumerated the obstruc- 
tions to the work of reformation evil counsel- 
lors and slanderers, the army plots, and the 
Irish rebellion Clauses 181 to 191 explained 
and defended the scheme of the Parliamentary 
leaders for the reform of the Church The last 
fo-urteen clauses (192 to 206) pomted out the 
remedial measures the Commons demanded, 
the establishment of certain safeguards 
a gainst the Roman Cathohc religion, securities 
to be given for the better administration of 
justice the kmg to choose for mmisters and 
agents such persons as the Parhament “ might 
have cause to confide in ’’ The earlier clauses, 
which merely set forth the king’s past mis- 
government were adopted without opposition, 
but the ecclesiastical clauses met with an able 
and vigorous opposition from Hyde, Cole- 
pepper, and others The final debate also 
was long and excited, and the two questions 
whether the remonstrance should be printed, 
and whether the minority might enter their 
protestations nearly led to a peisonal struggle 
It was the %et that it was a party manifesto 
which led to this opposition, and brought the 
Civil War nearer 

Gardinei of ^ng Forster The Grand 

Remonstrance Kushworth, Historical Collections 

[C H P] 

Remonstrants, The In 1650 a schism 
took place amongst the Scotch Presbyterians 
Whmed by the defeat of Dunbar (Sept 3), 
and the attempt of Charles II to join the 
Scotch Rojdlists, Argyle and his followers 
determined to unite with the Royalists 
to oppose Cromwell Against this policy 
two leading divines, Guthne and Gillespie, 
with John3:on of Wainston, and the chiefs 
of the ngid Presbyterians of the south-west, 
presented to the Committee of Estates ‘‘ a 
remonstrance of the gentlemen commanders 
and ministers attending th,e forces in the 
west (Oct 22, 1660) Those who jomed in 
this opposition were called Remonstrants or 
Protesters 

Repeal Agitation is the name given 
to the movement headed b> Daniel O’Connell 
for the repeal of the English and Insh 
Union Erom his first appearance in pub- 
lic life, O’Connell displayed a steady hos- 
tility to the Act of Union His activity 
was long absorbed in the great struggle 
for Emancipation, but he consistently avowed 
his purpose of usmg Emancipation as a step 


to Repeal The Cathohc controversy had 
two abiding results it substituted the power 
of the priests for the power of the land- 
lords in Ireland, and it gave an immense im- 
petus to the system of org-amsed agitation in 
Enghsh pohtics When the Act became 
law, O’Connell apphed the machinerv which 
earned it to the promotion of Repeal The 
agitation was suspended in 1831, renewed 
after the Coercion Act of 1833, and again 
suspended on the accession of Lord Melbourne 
to power in 1835 The Emancipation Act 
had been in force for six j ears but Catholics 
were still sj stematicallv excluded from office 
b\ the government O’Connell beheved that 
the new premier would admit them to the 
equality thev demanded, and upon those 
terms he was prepared to drop the question 
of Repeal His expectations were not alto- 
gether disappointed The Whig administra 
tion carried mam just and useful reforms, 
and dispensed its Insh patronage between the 
mal cieeds But in the end O’Connells 
support was fatal to his allies Sir Robert 
Peel returned to office in 1841 The Repeal 
agitation vas at once revived It was con- 
ducted b} a “Repeal Society,” modelled on 
the lines of the Catholic Association The 
ecclesiastical orgamsation of the popular 
Church, which necessarily permeated ci e 
comer of the land, was again the basis of * 
political movement The subscribers were 
classified according to the amount of their 
payments, which were collected by the 
pnests Repeal wardens administered the 
several districts The great agitator himself 
controlled the whole The educated Catholics 
had dis«;evered themselves from O’Connell 
earlj m the Emancipation contest They held 
utterly aloof from Repeal Their conduct gave 
a last blow to their political power The 
Repeal Society manipulated elections, pre- 
pared gigantic petitions, and, above all, 
devoted itself to the promotion of “monster 
meetings ’ These enormous gatherings proved 
m O’Conneirs hands the most striking feature 
of the agitation It is credibly reported that 
at Tara (Aug 15, 1843) he addressed an 
audience of 250,000 men On Oct 1 there 
was a demonstration at Mullaghmast, m 
Kildare Arrangements weie made to hold 
another at Clontarf on the 8th The govern- 
ment were seriously alarmed The Clontarf 
meetmg was prohibited by proclamation on the 
7th Ample military measures were taken to 
enforce obedience The action of the govern- 
ment, as O’Connell afterwards complained, had 
made a massacre imminent Such an event 
would probably have strengthened his posi 
tion , but he shrank from bloodshed By 
strenuous exertions he succeeded m mducing 
hi^ followers to disperse The Repeal more- 
virtually ended with the Clontarf pro- 
clam0>tf5n 0 Connell was tned for con- 
spiracy, and convicted on Feb 12, 1844 
The judgment was reversed by the House of 
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Lords on Sept 4 The agitation completed 
the division of classes in Ireland, and made 
the Union essential to the existence of the 
minority 

Annual Uegtstei Lecky The Leaders of Public 
Opinion in li eland [J F ] 

Beping'don, Philip {d ei^ca 1434), was 
one ot the chief supporters of Wichf at 
Oxford|» hut subsequently hemg alarmed at 
the progress of Lollardy he became one of its 
strongest opponents In 1408 he was made 
Bishop of Lincoln and cardinal by the Pope, 
but in 1419 he was compelled to resign the 
see, having violated the Statute of Pr^munire 
m accepting the caidmalship without royal 
consent After this he seems to have lived 
in obscurity for some fifteen years longer 

Bepresentation [Elections , Parlia- 
ment J 

Bepresentative Peers are those peers 
of Scotland and Ireland selected by their order 
to repiesent them m the House of Lords By 
the Act of CJnion with Scotland (1707) it was 
enacted that Scotland should be represented 
m the British House of Lords by sixteen 
peers chosen by the whole body of the Scotch 
nobiht> (at this time numbering 154) The 
proportion of Scotch to English members 
of Parliament had been fixed at one to 
twel\e, and the same proportion was observed 
in the House of Lords The representative 
peers were to be elected for each Parliament 
by open voting, and proxies of absent nobles 
were allowed No fresh Scotch peerages were 
in future to be c:^eated In 1711 the House 
of Lords denied the right of Scotch non- 
representative peers who had been given 
English peerages to sit among them This, 
however, did not prevent the conferring of 
Enghsh titles on the eldest sons of Scotch 
peers, and after a decision of the judges m 
1782 the crown recommenced to grant 
patents of peerage in Great Bntam to Scotch 
T^ers More than half the Scotch peers are 
now also peers of England, and ifitimately 
only sixteen will remain without an here- 
ditary nght to sit, and these will doubtless be 
made hereditary peers of Parliament It 
may be added that one of the proposals of the 
Peerage Bill of 1720 — 21 was to substitute 
twenty-five hereditary for sixteen elected 
peers from Scotland By the Act of Union 
with Ireland (1801), twenty-eight Lnsh repre- 
sentative peers were added to the House of 
Lords these, however, were to be elected for 
life, and not, as m Scotland, for one Parliament 
only One new Irish peerage may only be 
created when three have become extinct But 
when the number shall have fallen to 100 
it IS to be kept at that figure by the creation 
of one new peerage whenever a p^age 
becomes extmet, or an lnsh peer becd^ss a 
peer of Great Bntam # 

Lot d$^ Report on the Dignity of a Pe«r, IMay, 
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Bequests, The Court of, was an ofi- 
shoot of the Privy Council in its judicial 
capacity The creation of a mmor court ot 
equity- was necessitated by numerous failures 
of justice in the common law court, which 
refused to afioid any remedy be>ond that 
specified by the king’s original writ Ac- 
cordingly an order for regulatmg the Council, 
of the 13th Bichard II , requued the Keeper 
of the Privy Seal and a certain number of the 
Council to meet between eight and nme 
o’clock m order to examine and despatch the 
bills of people of lesser charge in the 41st 
of Ehzabeth this court, which was frequentl / 
resulted to, was declared illegal by a decision of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, and was finally 
abolished, together with the Star Chamber, 
by the Long Parliament There were also 
local tribunals, known as courts of request or 
couits of conscience for the recovery of small 
debts, limited at first to sums under 46s , and 
afterwards under £5 The first of these was 
estabhshed by Act of Parliament in 1626, 
which confirmed a court which had been m- 
stituted in London by order of Council in the 
reign of Henry VIII , and similar courts were 
soon afterwards set up bv Act of Parliament 
in various parts of the kmgdom They 
proved, however, very inadequate, and weie 
suppressed by the County Court Act of 1846 
Spence Equitable Jurisdiction of the Court of 
Chancel y Tidd Pratt Abbtraot of 4ct4> of Parlia 
ment relating to Courts of Request Stephen, Com 
mentaries vol in 

Bescissory Act, The, was an Act passed 
by the Scotch Parhament of 1661 “ It re- 

scinded or cut ofi from the body of the law 
all the statutes passed in the Parliament of 
1640 or subsequently This withdrew from 
the statute-book all legislation later than the 
year 1633, for the Parhament of 1639 passed 
no statutes” (Burton) It was proposed by 
Sir Thomas Primrose with the object of an- 
nuUmg the Acts establishing Presbyterianism 
m Scotland It was brought in and passed 
m one day (March 28th), and immediately 
approved by Lord Middleton, the High 
Commissioner, without waiting for leave from 
ihe kmg Burnet says of it, ‘‘This was a 
most extravagant thmg, and only fit to be 
concluded after a drunken bout ” 

Burnet, Eist of his Own Time, Burton, PCist 
of Scotland 

Besolutioners "was the name given to 
the supporters of the coalition between the 
Scotch Boyahsts and the Presbytenan party 
proposed by the Argyle government in the 
autumn of 1650 Li the Kirk commission, 
which met at Perth, a resolution was passed 
empowermg the government to relax the Act 
of Classes, and allow the Eoyalists to take 
part in the war Those who supported this 
policy were called Besolutioners 

Besponsibility of Ministers As 

now understood, this phrase expresses the 
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gland working and motive prmciple of parlia- 
mentarj and party government That everv 
holder of a ministerial office should have at 
any moment to give an account of his 
stewardship, not to the power that nomi- 
nally appoints and dismisses him, but to 
the Commons and the countiy, who can 
withdraw from him the confidence that 
IS essential to his staymg in office, is a 
piactical doctrme that has turned the nobler 
parts of government into a self actmg 
machinery of rare efficiency hitherto This 
IS now the outcome and function of mimsterial 
responsibihty, when the great officers of 
state have come to be clothed with the whole 
prerogative of the ciown Once it was some- 
thing different, and served another purpose 
It was once a device for reconcilmg the in 
violabihty of the sovereign with the rights of 
the subject, and the legal saw, “the king 
can do no wrong,” with the fact that the 
subject was often wronged by the crown, and 
the rule of law that every wrong has a 
remedy Officers of the kmg were answer- 
able for the king’s measures to the courts of 
justice and to the High Court of Parhament, 
and might have to smart for them This 
prmciple was early admitted , HaUam finds it 
to have been an essential check on the loyal 
authority, though somewhat haltmg in its 
operation, in 1485 , and it was ruled to be the 
law on a most solemn occasion — ^the trial of the 
Eegioides m 1660 “ The law m aU cases,” 

said Biidgman, “ preserves the person of the 
kmg, but what is done by his ministers unlaw- 
fully, there is a remedy agamst his ministexs 
for it ” The higher action of the prmciple, 
that which has brought the entire mimsterial 
system into subjection to the Commons and 
the country, has only recently reached its final 
development Its germs, however, were 
sown with the rise of Parhament, and 
attempts to reduce it to practice were 
made from time to time as Parliament became 
strong In 1341 a pledge was exacted from 
Edward III that the Chancellor and other 
great officers should be appointed m Parha- 
ment, and their work tested by Parliament , 
accordmg to Bishop Stubbs this imphes 
“ that it is to the nation, not to the 
king only, that mimsters are accountable ’ 
In 1378 another was given, that during 
Richard II ’s mmority the great mimsteis 
should be chosen by Parliament But neifhei 
of these engagements stood, Parhament has 
never succeeded m permanently enforcmg 
its win by the direct method In the m^en- 
tion of impeachment the right path towards 
the indirect and smoother way of working 
tne prmciple was hit upon, but even im- 
peachment was premature Under the house 
of Lancaster signs that this first of constitu- 
tional powers was among the births of time 
are easily discoverable , but under the Tudors 
there is not a trace of such a promise With 
the Stuarts they reappear The Parliamentary 


prosecutions of Bacon and Oanfield, the pro- 
ceedmgs against Buckmgham, fetraftord, and 
others, were all manifestations of the instmct 
that was pushmg the Commons towards the 
momentous issue, and when Charles I thought 
of admittmg Pym and Hampden to impoitant 
office, and actually bestowed such on Essex 
and Falkland, he ga\ e a hint, the earhest m 
history, of what pio\ed to be the true manner 
of working the prmciple But Pym had no 
perception of this, his aim was to make 
Parliament immediate master of the adminis- 
tration After the Restoration the movement 
began m earnest, and on the right hne m the 
fdU of Claiendon, of the Cabal, and of Danb^ , 
we see one thmg clearh, that the Commons 
had learned the secret of turning out mims- 
ters The mcidents of Danby’s o\erthrow 
are specially instructive , they show that the 
responsibihty of ministers had become a 
reahty, and was on its way to gieat ends 
■’^^en the Rei olution had been consummated, 
the doctrine v as established beyond dispute , 
it became the rule that the so\eieign should 
choose the mmisteis, but Parhament shoulQ 
decide whether his choice should hold gooa 
By one power office was gn en, to another the 
men who held it were responsible , gamed by 
favour of one, it could be kept only by favour 
of the other The \otmg power m the 
country could take away but not give By 
getting the control of this voting power, at 
ene time the great families, at another Kmg 
George III , contrii ed to mtercept the effect 
of the prmciple, and for more than a century 
it operated only m seasons of unusual excite- 
ment But the first Reforng. Bill first brought 
mto play its logical consequence fcmoe 1835 
the Commons and \ oting power of the 
countrv hai e virtually mdicated to tne soi e 
reign the men who must compose the ministry , 
as weU as dismissed it when so mmded How - 
e\er, smee a mimstrv is now a sohd mass, 
usually entering on and resigning powei wnth 
unbroken ranks, it would be more accurate 
to name tbe doctrme the responsibility ot 
mmistnes 

Stubbs Const Sist Hallam Const JE[%st 
Hay Const Hist Bagebot The English Con 
stitution [ J 1 

Besumptioii Sill (1700) At the time 
of the conquest of Ireland b\ William III , 
a hill had been mtroduced providing for the 
apphcation to the public service of forfeited 
Irish lands This bill, however, had not been 
earned through, and Wilham bad freely dis- 
posed of tbe forfeitures — some 1,700,000 acres 
m all Of these a quarter was restored to the 
Cathohes m accordance with the Articles of 
Limenck, sixty -five other great proprietors 
were reinstated by roval clemency , and a 
part was bestowed on persons who 3md com- 
ma&ded m the war, such as Gmkel ana 
Gal^uy But the greater part was lavishly 
granted to courtiers and favourites, chief 
among them Woodstock, Albema-»'Ie, and 
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Lady Oikney In 1699 the Commons 
tacked” to a Land Tax BiH a clause nomi 
natmg seven commissioners to examine mto 
forfeitures The majority report of these 
commissioners, with its exaggeration of the 
^ alue of the grants, and bitter attacks upon 
the government for favourmg Cathohcs, 
was welcomed by the Commons, who finally 
passed a Kesumption BiU, appointing trustees, 
in whose hands the lands were to be vested 
This the;^ agam tacked to the Land Tax Bill , 
the Lords were mchned to resist, but the 
country was on the side of the Commons, and 
the peers were induced to yield 

Bumet, Fist of h%s Own Time Macaulay Hist 
of Eng c xxv 

Beventte^ The The collection and as- 
sessment of the revenue previous to the Con 
quest was a simple matter The machmery 
of government was supplied b} the people 
themselves, notably by the obhgations of the 
Trmoda Necessitas (q v ) , and all that had to 
be supphed were the personal wants of the 
crown These were met by the fee farm of the 
folkland, fines m the law courts, market and 
harbour dues, the right of maintenance, after- 
wards known as purveyance and henots 
Extraordinary taxes, such as the Danegeld, 
were imposed bj the Witenagemot Tinder 
the Norman longs the rents from the pubhc 
lands were commuted and became the ferm 
of the shire , the Lanegeld contmued, while 
the heriot was supplanted by the feudal aids 
The fines of the local courts, and the port and 
market dues, were stiU raised Tinder Henry 
II the towns began to be an important 
source of taxatidh, aids were raised from 
them, which subsequently acquue an evil 
significance under the title of talhage 
Taxes on movables, afterwards so frequent in 
the form of thirteenths, fifteenths, &c , were 
estabhshed by the Saladin tithe m the same 
leign By the fourteenth century they had 
supplanted scutage and taXLiage, which were 
le\ied on land They fell chiefiy on the 
clergy, who, with the merchants, contributed 
from this time the greater part of the 
revenue In the reign of Richard the pnn- 
ciple of sworn recogmtors was first apphed 
generally to purposes of taxation The reigns 
of John and Henry III are noted for the 
illegal pretexts by which aU classes were 
oppressed, and the more or less successful re- 
sistance of the baronial party Edward I 
first instituted the customs by the tax on 
wool imposed in 127o, although this impor- 
tant article had frequently been seized by 
previous kmgs [Customs] In this reign taxes 
ceased to be imposed locally, and were voted 
oy the estates sittmg in Parliament Among 
the financial experiments of the fourteenth 
century we may note the poll tax, which 
was afterwards abandoned , and tmmag#and 
poundage, which was perpetuated The kings 
showed great ingenuity m evading the maxim, 


What touches all should be allowed of all ” 
Among illegal sources of revenue were loans 
from foreign merchants, forced loans from 
mdividuals, which became known as benevo- 
lences, purveyances, and exactions fiom the 
towns foi forced levies of men, known as 
commissions of array The revenue in me 
fourteenth centuiy may be estimated at aoout 
£6o,000 m times of peace, and £130,000 m 
times of war To go into the financial devices 
of the Yorkist and Tudor dynasties with any 
mmuteness is not possible here , it is enough 
to notice the cieation of monopolies m the 
latter period, and the mstitution of fines foi 
rehgious nonconformity When the king 
became the head of the Church, the support of 
the estabhshment fell upon the crown, and 
then the tithe system originated as it existed 
until commuted in 1836 The Stuarts were 
adepts at inventing methods for raismg 
revenue A permanent source of income which 
dates from the reign of Charles I is the 
excise, first imposed by the Long Parhament 
m 164:3, and piesented to the crown after the 
Restoration upon the surrender of the feudal 
dues At the Restoration the revenue was 
fixed at £1,200,000 a year, and after the 
Reiolution at the same figure The hearth- 
tax was abohshed at the latter date [For the 
arrangement by which the hereditary 
revenues of the crown were separated from 
the taxes for the support of government, see 
Civil List ] It would be impossible here to 
give a thorough account of the many dei ices 
for raising revenue adopted since the Restora- 
tion We may notice the rapid multiphca- 
tion of import and export duties under the 
mercantile system, and their abandonment on 
the introduction of free trade, the stamp 
duties introduced 1671 and diminished in the 
present reign, the land-tax imposed m 1689 
and first commuted in 1798, the succession 
duty relegated in 1863, and lastly the income 
tax The chief sources of revenue at 
present (1884) are the customs, excise, stamps, 
land-tax and house-duty, property and 
income-tax, post office, telegraph service, the 
crown lands, and the interest on advances to 
local works 

Bevolution, The (1688 — 89), is the name 
usually given to the series of events by which 
James II was expelled, and William and 
Mary estabhshed on the throne In the three 
years of his reign, James II succeeded m 
making many enemies Two events pre- 
cipitated his fall — ^the trial of the Seven 
Bishops and the birth of the Prince of 
Wales So long as the clergy could expect 
that in a few years James would be sue 
ceeded by the Princess Mary, they were 
able patiently to bear reverses But this 
hope was now destroyed, the young pnnee 
would be brought up a papist, and would 
be surrounded by papist counsellors bo 
necessary was it to the success of James’s 
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plans that Mary of Modena should have a son, 
that the majority of the people sincerely 
heheved the Jesuits had schemed a great im- 
posture The whole nation, Whig and Tory, 
were anxious to he saved from the rule of a 
Cathohc prince, however parties might differ 
as to the means to he employed 
Such was the state of things when, on June 
30, 1688, an mvitation was sent to William 
of Orange to come to England at once with 
an armed force It was signed hy seven 
persons of influence — the Eail of Devonshire, 
one of the chiefs of the Whig party, the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, the Earl of Danhy, 
Compton, Bishop of London , Henry Sidney, 
hi other of Algernon Sidney, Lord Lumlej, 
and Edward Eussell The Prince of Orange 
at once detei mined upon action The hirth 
of the young prmce destroyed the hopes 
which he had huilt upon the probability of his 
wife’s accession to the English throne If he 
could succeed in dethromng James, he might 
expect to gam far moie power than that of a 
kmg-consort , if he could hrmg the power of 
England mto the confederation agamst Loms 
XI V , his pre-emmence among the aUies would 
be assured But there were almost msuperable 
difficulties m the way The magistrates of 
Amsterdam had long been opposed to the 
Orange princes and attached to France , 
the opposition of one town would be sufficient 
to prevent the States- General from consentmg 
to the expedition to England, and if it did 
not altogether stop it, might cause a dangerous 
delay If Louis determmed to begin the 
impending war by an attack upon Holland, 
WiUiam’s troops must be retained at home to 
defend their coimtry -And, flnaUy, il only 
James could mduce his Enghsh troops to 
fight one battle against the Dutch mvaders, 
whatei er its issue might be, national feeling 
would be enhsted upon his side, and he might 
be able to retam his throne But the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, and the recent 
alterations m the French tariff had destroyed 
the BVench party m Amsterdam, and all the 
states and towns of the republic were en- 
thusiastic in support of Orange The pre- 
parations which were bemg made in Holland 
aid not escape the observation of the French 
ambassador, and his master did what he could 
to save James A French envoy was sent to 
London to offer naval assistance But J^mes 
petulantlj declared he would not bepatromsed, 
the French envoy could gam no answer to 
his message , and the European powers were 
informed that the close alliance of England 
and France was a meie invention on the part 
ot Louis In anger Louis left him to his 
fate , he determmed to open the war by an 
mvasion of Germany, and William could 
venture for a while to leave Holland un- 
protected In his negotiations with Cathohc 
powers, W^illiam was able to represent his 
undertaking as one which had little to do with 
religion, and his expedition certainly had the 


good washes of the sovereign pontiff And 
the follj of James m bringmg Insh tioops 
mto England, and Wilham’s wise pohey of 
puttmg forward his English supporters on 
everj occasion when a conflict seemed likely 
to occur, threw national sympathy on the 
side of the Prince of Oiange, and removed tne 
most formidable difficulty out of his way 

Before the expedition started, a declaration 
was drawn up and published It set forth 
that the fundamental laws of England had 
been violated, illegal measures had been 
taken to favour Cathohes, prelates venturmg 
to petition their so\ereign had been impri- 
soned, judges had been dismissed, and pre- 
parations were being made to brmg together 
a packed Parliament Moreover, just doubts 
were entertained as to the birth of the Prmce 
of Wales For these reasons, it was declared, 
William was about to enter England with an 
army m order to assemble a fiee Parhament, 
to whose decision all the questions m dispute 
should be referred 

James was terrified when at last he heard 
of fihe impendmg storm A formidable fleet 
was put under the command of Lord Dart- 
mouth, and troops were brought fiom Scot- 
land and Ireland All the disnnssed magis- 
trates and deputy-lieutenants were replaced, 
and a proclamation was issued announcmg 
the king’s intention to abandon the attempt to 
repeal the Test Act, and his desire to carry 
out the Act of Uniformity Witnesses were 
brought before the Pnvy Council to prove the 
birth of the young prmce , and at the request 
of the bishops the Court of High Commission 
was abolished and the borough charters re- 
stored But these concessions were too evi- 
dently dictated by fear to be of use, and James 
stiU obstinately refused to gi\e up the dis- 
pensmg power 

On Oct 19 Wilham set sail from Helvoet- 
sluys with a force of some 14;, 000 men, the 
fleet being wisely placed under the command 
of the Englishman Herbert He was driven 
back by a gale, but set out again on Nov 1 
A favouring breeze carried the fleet into the 
Channel, while it held Dartmouth in the 
Thames on the 6th Wilham landed unmo- 
lested at Torbay Hence he proceeded to 
Exeter, where he began to be joined by the 
neighbourmg gentry Soon the defections 
from James became numerous, very sig- 
nificant was the desertion of Clarendon s son, 
Viscount Combury, doubtless prompted by 
Churchill James at once set out for Salis- 
bury, but here Churchill and Grafton left 
him, and no longer darmg to trust his army, 
the king returned to London. On his way he 
was abandoned hy Prmce George and Or- ^ 
monde, and when he reached the capital he 
found that the Pnnoess Anne had taken 
flight In desperation the king yielded to 
the advice of the Council, and issued wnts 
for a Parliament Halifax, Nottmgham, and 
Godolphm were appomted commissioners to 
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treat with Wilham, but this negotiation, as 
James told BariUon, was only a feint to gam 
time Meanwhile the prmce had ad\ anced to 
Hungerfoid, and there, on Deo 8, the com- 
missioners met him Wilhams terms were 
scrupulously moderate, all questions should 
be referied to a Parhament, and m order 
that its deliberations might be fiee, neither 
army should come within forty miles of the 
capital, though James and William weie each 
to be allowed to visit Westmmster with a 
body-guard These terms were arranged on 
Dec 9 , on the 10th Mary of Modena and the 
young prince were sent out of the countiy 
under the care of the Count of Lauzun, and 
next day James himself took flight Such 
peers as weie in London met m the G-uildhall 
under the presidency of Bancroft, and drew up 
a declaration that now that the king had left 
the country the^ had determined to 30m with 
the Prmce of Orange, and until his ani\al 
would act as a proi isional government But 
greatly to the \ exation of WiUiam, James was 
stopped m his flight, and returned to London 
It now became William’s object to terrify him 
into agam leaving the country Pemaimng 
hunsefi at Windsor, Wilham sent Dutch 
troops to occupy Whitehall, and peiemptonly 
insisted that James should remoi e to Ham 
Again meditating flight, James proposed Eo- 
chester instead, and to this Orange readily 
consented Next day, Dec 19, Wilham en- 
tered London, and on the 22nd James fled 
from Eochester, and this time succeeded m 
yeachmg Fiance 

Wilham had already called together the 
Lords and the meipbers of Charles II ’s Par 
Laments, together with the Citj magistiates 
These advised the piino^ to assume the ad- 
ministration provisionally, and summon a 
Parhamentarj’’ convention The Convention 
Parliament met on Jan 22, 1689 One party, 
especially among the clergy, were in favour 
of negotiating with James and restoring him 
upon conditions, but they could scarcely ven- 
ture to propose this when James was himself 
issuing manifestoes declarmg all their griev- 
ances imagmary Another party, headed by 
Bancroft, proposed that the royal title should 
be left to James, but that the government 
should be put into the hands of Wilham mth 
the title of regent A third but smaller 
section, the chiefs of which were Dauby and 
Compton, urged that by the flight of James 
the throne had been -vacated, that judgment 
must go by default against the claims of the 
young prince, and that Mary was already de 
0 queen But Mary refused to exclude her 
husband from the throne, andWiUmm himself 
aedared that he would not remain merely as 
his wife’s usher The Whigs, meanwhile, 
were unanimous in proposing to confer the 
crown on W^'ilham and Mary together, and to 
put the executive into the hands of thepnnce, 
and after long discussions this was agreed to 
by both Houses The principal resolution of 


the Commons accepted by the Loids, ran 
thus King James the Second, having en 
deavoured to subvert the constitution of the 
kingdom by breaking the original contract 
between kmg and people, and by the adv ice 
of Jesuits and other wicked persons having 
violated the fundamental laws, and having 
withdrawn himself out of the kingdom, has 
abdicated the government, and the throne 
has thereby become vacant ’ Of this resolu 
tion, as Macaulay justl-^ says, the one beauty 
IS its inconsistency , ‘ ‘ There was a phrase 
for every subdivision of the majoiit^ The 
mention of the original contract giatified the 
disciples of Sidnej The word abdication 
conciliated politicians of a more timid school 
There were, doubtless, many fervent Pro- 
testants who were pleased with the censure 
cast on the Jesuits To the real statesman the 
single important clause was that which de- 
claied the throne vacant , and, if that clause 
could be carried, he caied little by what pre- 
amble it might be introduced ” On Feb 13, 
the crown was oflered to Wilham and Mar} , 
accompanied by the Declaration of Eights 
This they accepted, and the same day weie 
proclaimed king and queen 

The same geneial plan had been followed 
in Scotland Ihere the withdiawal of troops 
had left the ground clear foi the Whig loids 
While the Covenanteis rose in the west, and 
carried out a violent ecclesiastical change, the 
leading peeis went to London, and ad-vused 
Wilham to call a Com ention of Estates This 
was done, and upon its advice the Estates were 
summoned for March 14 After an easily 
balked attempt of the Jacobite minorit} to 
hold a iival convention, a declaiation was 
drawn up almost in the same terns as in 
England, with the addition that prelac} was 
an msupportable grievance In Ireland, Lon- 
donderry and Enmskillen declaied foi Wil- 
ham, but the rest of the countiy under Tyr- 
connel’s administration remained fiim in its 
allegiance to James, and not till the Irish had 
been crushed in war was the Eevolution settle- 
ment accepted by them 

Barnet Hist of his Own Time (criticised m 
Eaake Eng JTist n and compared with the 
Dutch Reports) Life of James II Eeresby 
Memoirs JEvelyn Biaty Luttrell Diary Dal 
rymple, Memoiis of Gt Biitain (1773) givmg 
extracts from Banllon’s despatches Macaulay 
Hist of Eng J A] 

Reynolds, Walter, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury (yi3— 1327), was a man of humble 
ongm He was made by Edward I pre- 
ceptor to Prince Edward, and subsequent!} 
treasurer He obtamed a considerable in- 
fluence over the prmce, and on Ed}7ard II ’s 
accession, Eeynolds was made almost at once 
Chancellor, and Bishop of Worcester On 
the death of Winchelsey, the king obtained 
from the Pope his nomination to the arch- 
bishopno After the defeat at Bannockburn, 
Eeynolds resigned office, and in the latter 
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part of the reign we fbid him siding with 
the queen against his benefactor He crowned 
Prince Edward, and preached the coronation 
sermon, taking as his text, Vox popuhj vox 
Dei Shortly afterwards he died Dean 
Hook says with truth, “ of all the primates 
who have occupied the see of Canterbury, 
few have been less quahfied to discharge the 
duties devolvmg upon a Metropolitan than 
Walter Reynolds He was not equal to the 
situation, whether we have regard to his 
talents, his learnmg, his piety, or his virtues 
Hook, ATchhishops of Cantei hury 

TiTl 6 s Expedition to, 1627 In 1627 a 
rupture took place between England and 
France, and Charles resolved to defend the 
independence of the French Protestants, and 
maintam his own claim to the mastery oi the 
sea For both these objects the possession of 
the island of Rhe, lying m face of Rochelle, 
and commanding the commerce between 
France and Spam, would be valuable The 
Enghsh fleet, commanded bj the Duke of 
Buckingham, sailed on June 27, and a landmg 
was made on the island on July 12 St 
Martm’s, the capital, was besieged from July 
17 to Oct 29 The destruction by a storm of 
the expedition destmed to reinforce the 
besiegers, and the failure of an assault 
attempted on Oct 27, combmed with the 
landmg of a French force in the island, com- 
pelled the duke to raise the siege These 
French troops, to the number of 6,000, com- 
manded by Marshal Schomberg, had gradually 
been collected at the fort of La Prde, which 
Buckingham had neglected to take imme- 
diately after his landmg They now assailed 
the Enghsh durmg their retreat, and mflicted 
a very heavy loss on them The re-embarcation 
took place on Oct 30 The English loss dur- 
ing the siege and retreat was about 4,000 men 
Gtexdiner Sisb of JEng 1603—1642 vol vi 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, The Ua’pedition to the 
IsleofBhe [0 H F ] 

Blixiddlan Castle A fortress was first 
built at Rhuddlan, a position of considerable 
mihtary importance commandmg the vale of 
Clwvd, bv Llewelyn ap Sitsyll early m the 
eleventh century Upon the rebeUion of the 
Prmce Grufiydd, m 1262, Harold marched 
upon him at Rhuddlan , Grruffydd escaped to 
the sea about two miles distant, but Harold 
burnt the castle It was rebuilt, and after 
wards conquered by a nephew of Hugh 
Lupus Edward I caused a stately castle to 
be erected near the site of the former one , 
here Queen Eleanor gave birth to a daughter , 
and here a baronial assembly was held by 
the advice of which, m 1284, the “Statute 
of Wales” was drawn up, assimilatmg the 
admmistration of that country to that of 
England The castle was held for the king 
in the civil wars, but captured by the Parha 
mentary general, Mytton, m 1646, and dis- 
mantled by order of Parliament 
Hist -28* 


Bibbon Society, The, was a secret In^ 
confederacy , consisting of small farmers, 
cottiers, labourers, and m the towns small 
shopkeepers and aitisans, which appeared 
about 1820 (the name “Ribbon” not bemg 
attached to it till about 1826) , and gamed 
great strength from 1 835 to 1 85o “In Ulster 
it professed to be a defensive or retaliatory 
league against Orangeism In Munster it 
was at first a combination agamst titne 
proctors In Coimaught it was an organisa- 
tion against rack-rentmg and eMctions In 
Leinster it often was mere trade uniomsm, 
dictating by its mandates, and enforcmg by 
its vengeance the employment or dismissal 
of workmen, stewaids, and even domestics ” 
Though the society was vigorously opposed 
and denounced by the Cathohc clergy, it 
remained entirely Catholic It was never 
more than an agrarian combmation, though 
its chief officers seem to ha^e sometimes 
endeavoured to give it a political object To 
belong to a Ribbon Society was declared 
illegal by the Westmeath Act of 1871 , since 
which time the confederacv has died away, or 
become merged m other secret associations 
A M SuUivau New h eland ch iv 

Bich, St Edmund, Archbishop of Canter 
bury (1234 — 1240), was bom at Abmgdon, 
came to Oxford at the age of twelve, after 
staying there several years begged his way to 
Pans, and upon his return to Oxford became 
one of the most popular teachers of theology 
and philosophy About 1222 he was ap- 
pointed Treasurer of Sahsbury Cathedral, 
and became the spiritual adviser of the 
Countess of Salisbury, widow of King John s 
half brother Upon the death of Archbishop 
Richard le Grand some dispute arose as to 
the election of a successor, and Pope Gregory 
IX mduced the monks who had gone to 
Rome to elect Rich upon their return, a 
measure to which the king’s consent was 
readily obtamed But Edmund was not dis- 
posed to act as a tool of kmg or pope, though 
the latter had written urgmg him to persuade 
the English to overcome their prejudices 
against the aliens Immediately after his 
consecration he visited the king, insisted on 
the reform of abuses, and the dismissal of 
foreign ministers, especially Peter des Roches, 
and threatened him with excommunication 
he refused Henry yielded, and Peter and 
his creatures were dismissed “ Edmimd was 

a bishop of the type of Anselm, with some- 
what of the spirit and practical instincts of 
Langton , but he lived in an unhappy period 
for the display of either class of qualities, 
under a pope whom he knew only as a task- 
master, and under a kmg whose mcapauty 
and want of firmness made it as hard to 
support as to resist him” (Stubbs) To 
dimmish his influence Henry III apphed to 
the pope to send a legate to England, and 
Edmund had to struggle durmg the rest of 
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his life against Otlio’s e:ffiorts to obtain 
benefices for foreigners in England The 
archbishop also came mto confiict with Henry 
in the matter of the mamage of Simon de 
Montfort to the kmg’s sister Eleanor, widow 
of the Earl Marshal, whom he refused to free 
from her vow of perpetual widowhood In 
1238 Edmund visited Home to obtam papal 
support in his attempt to enforce discipline in 
the monasteries of Canterbury and Eochester 
But the pope m revenge tor lus action m the 
matter ot the alien clergy treated him with 
studied insult, and decided all the appeals 
against him At last in despair Edmund 
retired to the abbey of Pontigny in Erance, 
and died at the neighbouring prioiy of Soissy 
in 1240 The popular belief in his sanctity 
and the miracles reported from his tomb 
foiced Innocent IV , much against his will, 
to consent to his canomsation in 1246 

Hoot A'i chliahops of Canterhuiy vol lu 
based on a contemporary ia/e by Bertrand Abbot 
of Pontigny Green Sist of English People gives 
some account of bis Oxford hfe and Stubbs 
Const Sist, ch XLV of his constitutional 
action. [W J A J 

Hichaud, Lord High, (d 1560), 
who “brought a greater strain upon the 
bar of England than any member of the 
profession’’ (Campbell), was in 1533 made 
{Solicitor-G-eneral , took a prominent part m 
the trial of Sir Thomas More (lo35), givmg 
as evidence an untrue version of a private 
conversation with More, and so securing his 
conviction He was rewarded m 1537 by 
being recommended to the office of Speaker, 
and during the rest of the reign was a ready 
agent of the court u» the prosecution ahke of 
Protestants and of Homan Catholics Tinder 
the will of Henry Till ]&,ioh was appointed 
a councillor to assist m the government durmg 
the mmonty of Edward VI , and in October 
(1647) succeeded Paulet as Lord Chancellor 
of England In 1549 he drew up the articles 
charging Lord Seymour of oudeley with 
treason, and subsequently pmed the Earl of 
■Warwick, taking an active part in the pro 
ceedings agamst his former patron Somerset 
In 1661 he retired from public hfe 
Campbell, Evoes of the Chancellors 

Bickavd I., Kino, (5 Sept 13, 1157, 
s July, 1189, d April 8, 1199), was the second 
son of Henry 11 and Eleanor of Aqui 
tame He was destined by his father to rule 
his mother’s possessions m the south of 
Erance, and when still quite young was en 
trusted with the government of Aquitaine, 
where he speeaily jomed m the great con- 
spiracy of 1173 agamst his father Pardoned 
at the suppression of the revolt, he passed 
several years in a senes of chivalrous and 
bnlhant exploits among the wild feudal nobles 
of G-uienne and Poitou His success made 
his elder brother so envious that he insusted 
on Richard domg homage to him, and on his 
refusal a war broke out between the brothers 


(1183) In alliance with Bertrand de Bom, 
Richard’s great enemy, Henry and G-eofiry 
reduced Richard to such stiaits that Henry 
II had to go to his assistance The death 
of the younger Henry concluded the wai, 
but in 1184 another quarrel between Richard 
and his father ensued on the former’s 
refusal to gratify the latter by suriendermg a 
poition of Aquitaine to his biother, John 
Richard’s restless temper was constantly in- 
volving him m wars with his neighbours, 
from which nothing but his father’s influence 
could extricate him Yet in 1189 he in- 
spired that last successful revolt, m the midst 
of which the old king died 

Hespite his constant revolts, Richard secured 
the succession without difficulty He hurried 
to England, not with the view of takmg pos- 
session of the government so much as to 
secuie means to embark on the projected 
crusade into which he threw all his energy 
He held a great council at Pipewell, in which 
he displaced Henry’s old ministers, sold a 
large number of places, and made arrange- 
ments for the government durmg his absence 
About three months after his coronation he 
left England 

The history of Richard’s reign naturally 
divides itself into two mam subjects — the 
personal adventures of the king m Palestme, 
Germany, and finaU;^ m Erance, and the 
government of the country durmg his absence 
The biiUiant and chivalrous spirit of the king, 
and that martial prowess which gave him 
the name of Cmtt de Lion were nowhere better 
display ed than m his adventures m the east 
After some delays m Erance, Richard and 
Phihp Augustus landed m Sicily m June, 
1190 After rescumg his sister from the 
hands of the usurper, Tancred, and incurring 
the I rench kmg’s hostihty by repudiating the 
latter s sister, Alice, to whom he had been long 
contracted in marriage, in favour of Beren- 
garia of Navarre, Richard set out for Palestme, 
conquering Cyprus on his way, and bestow- 
ing it on Guy of Lusignan He arrived m 
P^estme m time to save Acre, but the return 
home of Philip Augustus, and the quarrel of 
Richard with the Duke of Austria, made the 
barren victories agamst the Saracens of little 
avail m effecting the dehverance of the Holy 
City At last m 1192 Richard was glad to 
conclude a three years’ truce with Saladm, 
which saved the remnants of the Prankish 
kingdom, and gave pilgrims free access to 
Jerusalem On his way home he was im- 
prisoned by his old enemy the Duke of 
Austria, and handed over to the Emperor 
Henry AH , who- as the representative of the 
Hohenstaufen, was glad to get hold of the 
uncle and protector of Otto the Guelf 

Meanwhile the soundness of the adminis- 
trative system which HenrvII had bstablished 
was bemg thoroughly tested m England 
Despite the mcompleteness of Richard’s ar 
jrangements, despite the mtngues of Earl 
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John, England remained in a prosperous 
condition during the whole of the period 
Four successive justiciars ruled the land as 
practically independent so\ereigns, burdened 
only by the heavy tribute which the absent 
kmg exacted The first, Wilham Longchamp, 
Bishop of Ely, was unpopular as a foreigner, 
andEail John profited by this to excite the 
baronage against him In 1 1 9 1 the Archbishop 
of Eouen, Walter of Coutances, armed with 
a commission from ibchard to supersede him 
His government, which lasted till 1193, was 
disturbed by the unsuccessful rebellion of 
John, in connection with an attack of Phihp 
on Normandy, and by the exertions necessarv 
to raise the enormous ransom of £100,000, 
which the Emperor required for the release of 
Richard At the end of 1193 he was succeeded 
by Hubert Walter, ALTchbishop of Canter- 
bury, whose admmistration continued until 
1198 The latter at once succeeded in sup- 
pressing John’s revolt When Richard paid 
his second and last visit to ms kingdom in 
the sprmg of 1194 the land was m profound 
peace At a great council at Nottingham 
the accomphces of John were pumshed, the 
sheriffs removed, and money raised by all 
possible means A second coronation at Win 
Chester was a solemn declaration that, whatever 
humiliation Richard had been subjected to in 
his captivity, his royal digmty remamed un- 
impaired As soon as he had got all he could 
Richard hurried to France, where he spent 
the rest of his life in a constant petty warfare 
against Phihp of France, until he met his 
death in 1199, while besieging the obscure 
castle of Ohaluz Meanwhile Hubert Walter 
administered England with success The 
judicial iter of 1194, and the first germs of the 
ofl&ces of coroner and conservator of the peace, 
showed that he not only maintained, but also 
developed, the system of Henry II In 1198 
the refusal of a royal demand for money by 
the great council led to his resignation His 
successor, Geoffry FitzPeter, had not long 
entered upon his ofibice when the king died 

Richard I is the most un-English of our 
kings He knew and influenced England, 
whore he hardly ever hved, either before or 
after his accession, less than any other prmce 
Yet, besides his fame as a kmght errant, he 
had no mconsiderable talent for rough and 
ready statesmanship But he was a had 
king, careless, extravagant, and neglectful of 
all his duties The mam interest of his reign 
in Enghsh history is its story of quiet admi- 
nistrative routine and constitutional develop- 
ment 

Bishop Stubbs Editions of Hovedm, and of the 
Chronicles and Memorials of Richard 11 in the 
Bolls Senes are, with his Const Ev4 the most 
important works bearing on Richard s reign Sea 
also Pauh, Geschichte von England Lyttelton 
Eenry IT and Michaud, Histoire des Crmsades 

[TFT] 

RicRarA XI Feb 1366, r June 22, 
X377— Bept 30, 1399), was the son of Ed- 


w ard the Black Prmce and Joan of Kent Soon 
after his father’s death he was created Prmce 
of Wales, and recognised as heir to the throne 
Duiing the eaily jears of his reign he 
was in tutelage, but the boldness and presence 
of mind which he showed during the peasant 
revolt seemed to augur a successful and 
prosperous caieor He appears to have been 
suspicious of the designs of his uncle 
Gloucester, and to ha\e deternuned to sur- 
round himself with ministers of his own 
choosing, and it must be admitted that the’v 
were selected with judgment and (with 
perhaps the exception of De Vere) thej 
hardly deseive to be stigmatised as fa-^ ountes 
But they were not successful administiatois, 
and the heavy taxes which were imposed 
afforded an opportumty to Gloucester and 
his associates to denounce them In 1386, 
Richard’s mimster, Michael de la Pole, Eail 
of Suffolk, was impeached by the Commons, 
and the king was compelled to agree to the 
appomtment of a Commission of Regency, 
consisting of the Dukes of Gloucester and 
York, and eight other lords and prelates In 
the foUowmg August (1387), Richard pro- 
cured firom the judges a declaration that the 
Commission was illegal But Gloucester en- 
tered London wuth a large force , and the 
king, unable to lesist, was obliged to give 
way and to allow his chief advisers to be ap- 
pealed of treason (Dec , 1387) The Parlia- 
ment of 1388, the “Merciless Parliament,” 
condemned Yere, Suffolk, and six others to 
death , and though the two* chief personages 
escaped, the sentence was carried out m 
four cases The power of* Gloucester lasted 
tiR 1389, when Richard suddenly declared 
that he was old enough to manage his 
own affairs, and dismissed the Council of 
Regency But he did not resort to his 
former methods of government , on the con- 
trary, he was reconciled to Gloucester and 
his associates, and was content to admit them 
to a share m the government For some 
years nothing happened to disturb the har- 
mony between the kmg and the nobles, and 
the first symptoms of a revival of troubles 
was in 1395, when Richard proposed to marry 
Isabella of France and form a firm alhance 
with that country This was strongty op- 
posed by Gloucester, who was suspected by 
the kmg of treasonable designs, was arrested, 
and sent to Calais to await his trial, but died 
before it came on, murdered, it was generally 
beheved, bj the king s orders It would 
seem that Richard was panic-stncken at the 
thought of a plot agamst his hfe, and de- 
tenmned to resort to the most arbitrary 
measures to secure his position At any rate 
a complete change came over his conduct The 
pardons granted to the barons m 1388 were an- 
nulled , two of the most promment were ap- 
pealed of treason Arundel was executed, and 
his brother, the archbishop, banished The 
proceedmgs of the Merciless Parhament were 
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rescinded, and tiie power of Parliament dele 
gated to a small committee Tims Eicliard 
seemed to have established his absolute power, 
but still there were rumours of conspiracies 
The Duke of Hereford (Henry of Boling 
broke, son of John of Gaunt), and Thomas 
Mowbray, Duke of Horfolk, accused each 
other of treason, and were sentenced to 
banishment, the latter for hfe, the former for 
SIX years Eichard now resorted to various 
illegal methods of raismg money, and he had 
already ahenated the people from him, as 
well as the leading nobles, when, m 1398, 
he committed two acts of reckless folly 
which were the immediate cause of his down 
fall He had promised Hereford that if 
durmg his exile his father were to die, the 
Lancastrian estates should be secured to him 
Nevertheless, on Gaunt^s death, he seized the 
wnole of his domains into his own hands 
This gave an excuse to Hereford (or Lan- 
caster, as he had now become) to return to 
England to claim his patrimony, and the 
circumstances were most auspicious for him, 
for Eichard had gone upon an expedition to 
Ireland leaving the Duke of York as regent 
in England Henry of Lancaster landed m 
England, declared that he came simply to 
obtam his lawful mheritance, was joined by 
many of the great nobles, and not opposed by 
the Duke of York , so that when Eichard re- 
turned from Ireland he found the kmgdom 
was lost Discovering his true position, 
Eichard offered to resign the crown The 
abdication was accepted by Parliament, which 
drew up articles ot accusation against him, 
enumeratmg aE tli^ illegal and despotic acts 
he had been guilty of Henry challenged the 
vacant throne and was accepted as kmg 
After this, Eichard disappears from history, 
and nothing is known for certain of the time, 
manner, or place of his death According to 
one account, he was murdered at Pontefract 
by Sir Piers Exton, while other writers assert 
that he starved himself to death The Eevo- 
lution of 1399 was not a popular movement, 
but was brought about by a senes of circum- 
stances to a considerable extent unconnected 
with each other, but which ah combmed to 
produce one result — a change of dynasty 
The Ohurch was opposed to Eichard on ac- 
count of his supposed Lollard tendencies and 
his treatment of Archbishop Arundel, the 
nobles hated him because he had refused to 
govern according to their views, and had 
endeavoured to curb their mdependence 
The people supported Henry as bemg the 
representative of Thomas of Lancaster, and 
havmg been unjustly defrauded by Eichard, 
while many asserted that Eichard was not 
the son of 'Ore Black Pnnoe, but a suppositi- 
tious child, and others mamtWed that Henry 
was the true heir to the throne as the repre- 
sentative of Edmund. Crouchback, who it was 
%axd was in reahty the elder brother of Ed- 
wara I The extravagance and foreign 


manners of the court were extremely distaste- 
ful, and the war part}- strongly resented the 
French marnage Among the charges alleged 
agamst Eichard by Parliament the most im- 
portant are these — The tampering with the 
judges in 1387 , the revocation of the pardons 
of the Appellants , the muider of Gloucestei , 
the ill-treatment of Lancaster and Arundel , 
illegal taxation, ahenation of crown lands, 
excessive power of the household courts , and 
rash words assertmg his own absolute au- 
thority The truth probably is that Eichard 
attempted to do what Edward IV and Henry 
VII were able to effect later on — to crush 
the power of the nobles, rule by means of 
mmisters, avoid expensive foreign wars, and 
keep the Church in submission Like them, 
he worked by means of Parliament, and thus 
obtained a legal sanction to his most uncon- 
stitutional acts The chief reasons why they 
succeeded where he failed were, that by the 
time of Edward IV the strength of the 
baronage had been utterly broken by the 
Wars of the Eoses, the Church had lost its 
power, and the nation was anxious foi peace 
under a strong government In Eiohard’s 
own character tiiere was much that is attrac- 
tive He IS to be compaied, says Dr Stubbs, 
rather to Edward III , ‘‘ the chivalrous mag- 
nanimous king who left him heir to difldcul 
ties which he could not overcome,^’ than to 
the feeble and worthless Edward II If his 
theory of kingship was too lofty for the age, 
it was at least an intelhgible one, and he 
seems to have kept before him with steadi 
ness and purpose the idea of a despotic but 
reformmg monarchy Though his fate was 
immediately caused by his own deeds, the 
misfortunes of his career were m great 
part due to the events and pohey of his 
grandfather s reign “ In personal appear 
ance,” says Mr Gairdner, “he was hand- 
some There was a delicate beauty in his 
features which corresponded with a mode 
of life too luxurious for the age He was a 
lover both of art and literature , the patron 
of Froissait, Gower, and Chaucer, and the 
builder of ’Westminster Hall But he was 
thought too fond of show and magmficence, 
and some of his contemporaries accused him 
of too great love of pleasure Yet of positive 
immorality we have no real evidence, and his 
devotion and tenderness to both his queens 
(child as the second was) is a considerable 
presumption to the contrary Eichard was 
twice married, first in 1382 to Anne of 
Bohemia, daughter of the Emperor Charles 
IV , and secondly in 1396 to Isabella, daughter 
of Charles VI of France He left no issue 

The contemporary authorities are Knighton s 
Compilation, J)e JEvmtibus Anglws &c, (in Twys 
den, Sc)*ipt Decern), and the AwnaleB BicarAi 
S6ownd% et Hennci Qttarfe- (EoUaiS^^niBs), which, 
forms the basis of Walsinghajn^ Jiistona, a 
French Chronique de la Trcpmsou* (English Hast 
Soc ), and metneal Hxsbovre dA Boy Richard, 
for LoUardism, Fascicvdi ZiMato^wiqh (Bolls 



Senes) Tlie iDest modem account is by M 
WaHon Bichm d II (1864) See also Wnght, 
Political Songs (Rolls Senes) ]!^ Skeats ed 
of Pm s the Ploughman (Early Eng Text Soc ) 
The Pe^osation of Buhard II (Camden Soc) 
Rogers Sm Centuries of TToifc and Tfages. and 
Stubbs, Const Hist , vol ii , chap xvi 
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Hichard III , King (5 October 21, 
1450, s July 6, 1483, d August 22, 

1485), was the son of Eichaid, Duke of 
York, who was killed at Wakefield, and 
brother to Edward IV, and George, Duke 
of Clarence Born at Eothenngay in 1450 he 
was early inducted into state affairs In 
1461 he was recalled from Flanders, whero he 
had been sent for safety, and created Duke of 
Gloucester and Lord High Admiral He 
held faithfully to his brother during his reign, 
and showed himself a wise councillor to him, 
a good soldier, and a vigorous adimnistrator m 
the capacity of Warden of the Scottish Marches 
and other posts In 1470, on the outbreak 
of Warwick’s msurrection, Richard left the 
kingdom with Edward, and returned with him 
to take part in the battle of Barnet (April, 
1471) Immediately afterwards he engaged 
m the campaign of the West, and contributed 
to the victory of Tewkesbury In 1472 he 
married Anne NeviUe, the widow of Prmce 
Edward, and in consequence became involved 
m a violent quarrel with his brother Clarence 
about the inheritance of the Earl of Warwick 
The rivalry between the two brothers was 
keen, but it is not certain how far Richard 
was responsible for Clarence’s downfall, or for 
his muider, if he was murdered. During the 
remainder of Edward’s reign Gloucester was 
much occupied with Scottish affairs, and the 
management of the Border In April, 1483, 
he^ left the North, and on the 30th of the 
month got possession of the young king, 
Edward Y , as he was being taken to London 
In May Richard was appointed Protector, and 
immediately entered upon the functions of 
government A violent quarrel broke out 
between Richard and the queen’s party in 
the council, which was headed by Lord 
Hastmgs In June Richard, at a sitting of 
the council, charged the queen and her 
friends with a plot agamst his life Hastmgs 
was seized and beheaded without trial on the 
spot Lords Grey and Rivers, the queen’s 
relations, were beheaded, and the young 
prmce Richard of York was surrendered to 
the custody of the Protector On Jxme 22 
Dr Shaw, m a sermon at Paul’s Cross, 
asserted the claim of Richard to the crown, on 
the ground that Edward Y and his brother 
were lUegitimate , and on June 24 Bucking- 
ham, jomed by a crowd of the citizjens of 
London, urged Richard to accept tne crown 
This Richard did on June 26, and on July 6 
he was erowned Richard now adopted a 
policy o2i|^ conciliation, but th-ere was consider- 
able against him, especially m 

southern Eng^nd. The young princes dis- 


appeared soon after, and though nothing 
certam has ever been disco\ered about their 
fate, it was beheved, and it is extremely 
probable, that Richard had them put to death 
The story increased the feeling against 
Richard, and meanwhile a ^ approcJionent took 
place between the queen s partj and the 
Lancastrians, headed by Henry of Richmond 
Richard s chief supportei, BucL^gham, jomed 
the conspiracy In October Buckingham 
headed a nsmg m the West of England which 
came to nothmg The duke was captured and 
put to death without trial But the con 
spiracy was not crushed, and acti\ e prepaia- 
tions were made by the Lancastrians durmg 
the next year Meanwhile Richard w as 
becoming thoroughly unpopulai m England 
His finances were in disorder, and he was 
obhged to have recourse to the laismg of 
money by benevolences, though he had 
himself passed a bill through Parliament the 
previous year to put an end to that system 
In Aug, 148o, lUchmond landed at Milford 
Haven The Welsh were m his favour, for 
they looked upon him as a national leader, 
the old nobihtj were ahenated from Richard, 
and the new nobles disliked him his own 
chief followers, the Stanleys, were in corres- 
pondence with the enemy, and the people 
were indifferent orfavouiableto the invaders 
Richard met them at Bosworth (Aug 22, 
1485) In the crisis of the battle Lord 
Stanley, with his troops, suddenly jomed 
Richmond The king was killed fightmg 
despei^ately Richard has been represented as 
a monster of iniqmty by Sir Thomas More 
and other historians who wnote under the 
Tudors Unscrupulous, cruel, and violent as 
Richard was, he was, however, probably no 
worse than contemporary princes and states- 
men , no worse, certainly, than his brother or 
his successor His capacity was undoubted, 
and he seems to have made an effort at the 
beginning of his reign to govern well He 
attempted to restore order, to check the 
tyranny of the nobles, and to develop com- 
merce He, howeve r, la cked the astuteness 
that enabled Henry YII to accomphsh in a 
great measure the work he had attempted 
His private character was not without amiable 
traits, and had he lived in times of less diffi- 
culty, and held the throne by a more secure 
title, he might have obtained a more favour- 
, able verdict from posterity 

The Continuatoi of the C'ioyland Chronicle 
J Rous Hist BerumAnglice (pub byHearne) 
Pabiau, Concci dance of Histones (Ea of 1811) 
Six Thomas More, History of Bicha/rd III and 
LifeofJSdwaidY all of whom are Tudor par 
tisans Modem works on the reign are Horace 
Walpole s ingemous Histone Doubts concerning 
the Life and Reign of King Richai d III Miss 
Haxted, Life of Richard III and J Qairdner, 
Life and Eeign of Richard III [S J L 3 

ZLicliavd^ Archbishop of Canterbury 
(1174 — 1184), was Pnor of Dover, and thrdb 
years after the murder of Becket was chosen 
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to fill the vacant see He was essentially a 
moderate man, and his appointment was 
welcome to the kmg as well as the supporters 
of Becket’s pohcy His great work was the 
rebuilding of Canterhmy Cathedral, which 
had been destroyed by fire previous to his 
enthronement He was fiequently employed 
by Heniy II on afians of state e y , in 1176, 
we find him negotiating a maiiiage between 
the Prmcess Joan and King William of Sicily 
Hook At cKbishojps of Caiitethmy 

Bichard, Dlive or Yoax (& 1472, 

d 1483), was the second son of Edward IV 
In 1477 he was married to Anne, daughter 
and heiress of John Mowbiay, Duke of 
Norfolk Soon after Edward IV ’s death, his 
mother fied into sanctuary with him, but was 
subsequently induced to let him jom his 
brother m the Tower, where he was murdered 
by his uncle’s oraers 

Bichard Fitz-neal succeeded his father, 
Bishop Nigel of El> (nephew of Boger of 
Salisbury), m the office of Treasurer (1169), 
and became Bishop of London m 1189 He 
was the author of the Dialogus de Scaecai to, 
the mam source of information for the ad- 
ministrative system of Henry II 

RicHard of Cornwall (5 1209, 1271) 

was the son of John by his second wife 
Isabella In 1240 he led a crusade to the 
Holy Land, and succeeded in securing very 
tavouiable terms for the Chiistians by a 
treaty with the Sultan of Egypt In 1252 he 
was offered, but declined, the crown of Sicily, 
in 1257 he was elected Kmg of the Eomans, 
but was never crowned emperor Durmg 
the long years of disputes between Henr^ HI 
and his barons, Bichard tried to act the part 
of a mediator, but when war broke out he 
sided with his brother and commanded the 
left wing at the battle of Lewes, where he 
was taken prisoner, and he did not recover 
his hberty till after the battle of Evesham 
He married first Isabel, daughter of William 
Marshall , secondly Sanohia, daughter of Bene 
of Provence , and thirdly Beatrice, mece of 
the Archbishop of Cologne It is very diffi- 
cult to obtain a true view of Bichard s 
character, as, with scarcely an exception, all 
the contemporary writers are on the baronial 
side, and strongly prejudiced against him, but 
“ he must have been on any showing,” saya 
Dr Stubbs, a man of much more enterprise 
and energy than his brother Henry 

Besides Stubbs, Const E%si , u see Blaauw, 
JSarons War and Protbwo, Smoude if out/oit 

BiclLl>orotlgli (BxjTTjpiiE) , a Boman town 
and citadel guardmg the eastern entrance to 
the Wantsum — an mlet of sea between Thanet 
and the mainland. Biohborough was the chief 
port for commerce with Gaul, and the startmg 
pomt for the gieat high road of Kent through 
Banterbury and Eochester to Dover The 
fortress was the head-quarters of the legion 


protecting the Saxon shore, but after the 
withdrawal of the Bomans it was but feebly 
defended, and it seems to have been captured 
by Hengest toward the end of his life 
J E Gxeeix, Making of England, oh i 

Bichmond, Edmund Tudor, Earl or 
{d 14o6), was the eldest son of Owen Tudoi 
Dj Catherine, widow of Henry V He was 
( leatedEarl of Bichmond m 1452, and mamed 
Margaret Beanfort, daughter and heiress of 
John, Duke of Somerset, bv whom he had 
one son, afterwards Henry VII 

Bichmond, Henry Eitzroa, Duke op 
{b 1517, d lo36), was a natuial son of 
Henry VIII by Elizabeth Blount, wife of 
Sir Gilbeit Tailbois Before he was seven 
years of age he was made a Knight of the 
Gaiter, and created successively Earl of 
Nottingham and Duke of Bichmond and 
Somerset At the same time he was appointed 
Warden of the Marches towards Scotland, 
and placed in possession of many great estates 
He was also subsequently raised to the dignity 
of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the actual 
duties of bis position being pei formed for him 
by his deputy. Sir William Skeffington He 
was marned to Mary, daughter of the Duke 
of Norfolk, but died before the consummation 
of the mamage Had he lived he would 
almost certaiidy have been nominated in 
Henry s will to follow Edward TI in the 
succession to the crown 

Proude Eisi of Eng , ch. v 

Bidge Way, The, one of the great 
Boman roads, was a branch of the Iknield 
Way, from which it separated at Streatley in 
Berkshire It proceeded along the Berkshire 
and Wiltshire downs to Glastonbury, thence 
to Taunton, and through Devonshire to Strat- 
ton in Cornwall, thence keeping along the 
hfiJs to Bedrqth and the Land’s End [BoMA^ 
Boads ] 

Bidmgs, IS the name applied to the three 
divisions of Yorkshire, and with the arrange- 
ment of the country appears to be of Scan- 
dinavian origin The four things into which 
Iceland was partitioned were divided into 
thirds, thithungar , and Ifhe fylhet , or petty 
kingdoms of South Norway were similaily 
divided As such a partition of the land is 
m England only found m Yorkshire and 
Lmcolnshire (for Lmdsey, one of the throe 
“parts” of Lmcolnshire was at the time 
of Domesday divided into ridmgs, though 
the name afterwards dropped out of use), it 
seems natural to attribute it to the Danish 
occupation The loss of the ih of thrithing 
may be due to misdivision of the CDm;^ound 
words “ north-thnthmg,” &c At the time of 
the Conqueror the nffings of Yorkshire* and 
Lmcolnshire seem, to have^ h^d tjieir own 
moots, though the^e do not app^r 4ater , at 
present each ndmg m Yoj^lcshire its oMm. 
lord-lieutenant, and is treated a^^ a distmct 
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county for poor law purposes By the Eeform 
Bill of 1832 two memhers of Parliament each 
were given to the east and north ridmgs, 
while the west was arranged in two divisions, 
each with two memhers , hj that of 1867 three 
divisions were made of the west ndmg with 
two memhers each 

Stubbs Const Sist i. ch. v , Robertson 
Scotland unde^ JSaily K%ngs u , 433 Wor 
saae Banes and NoitJimen 158 Cleasby and 
Vigfusson Icel Dict,s v thing and t'hrithung'i 
Skeat Engl Diet J ^ ] 

Itldley, Nicolas, Bishop of London {b 
1500, d 1555), was educated at Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, where he gained a fel 
lowship After studying theology for a 
couple of years at Pans and Louvain, he 
returned to Cambridge, and became pioc 
tor and public orator His learning and 
energy commended him to the notice of 
Cranmer, whose chaplain he was appointed 
in 1537, and who speedily obtained for him 
the mastership of Pembroke, and a rojal 
chaiilamcy In lo47 he became Bishop of 
Rochester, and took a considerable pait in 
the preparation of Edward VI ’s first Praj er- 
book, and in carrying out the changes which 
accompanied it Upon Bonner’s deposition 
bj the Privy Council, Ridley was translated 
to London (April, 1550) In the same year he 
is foimd vainly attempting to convince Joan 
Boeher of hei errors, and assisting in the trial 
of Gardiner As in Rochester Cathedral so 
in St Paul’s, he caused the altars to be 
destroyed , m St Paul’s he substituted a table 
for the high altar, and m 15o7 placed it in 
the nave before the screen setting it with its 
sides north and south Like Cranmer and 
Latimer, he was disgusted by the violence of 
the council, and in a sermon before the king 
in 1552 spoke strongly of the distress caused 
by the seizure of the guild revenues His 
fear lest Mary might restoie the old worship 
led him to join in the attempt to secure the 
throne for Jane Grey, and on July 16, 1553, 
he preached at St Paul’s Cioss that Mary and 
Euzabeth were bastards, and, therefore, with- 
out right to the throne As soon, however, as 
Northumberland and the council had declared 
for Mary, he set out to meet the prmcess to 
obtain pardon, but he was taken prisoner at 
Ipswich, and sent to the Tower Here he 
remained some eight months, Bonner ipean 
while regaining his bishopric In April, 1554, 
he was sent to Oxford, with Cranmer and 
Latimei, and committed to the charge of one 
of the aldermen After being made to appear 
in a disputaticm, wherein he denied tran- 
substantiation, and being in consequence 
excommunicated, he was remitted to custody, 
and nothing further was done till Sept , 1556, 
when he was tned for heresy before three 
bishops, hompaifesioiied by Pole as legate On 
Oct hq was executed, together with 
Latimer, Ai front of BaUiol College One of 
the most Careful modem investigators of the 


period writes — “ Ridley has left few remains 
to vindicate the reputation for theological 
learmng which has been demanded for him 
lay modern biographers, but he was a learned 
man , in his way he was a moderate man, and 
certainly he was a man of great resolution 
His decision of character supported the 
piimate, the graMty of his maimers com- 
mended him to all who knew him, and he 
rose into notice at a \eiy opportune time for 
the credit of the Refoimation But his temper 
had a ehemence which sometimes betrayed 
him mto rablmess, and in his nature there 
was somethmg of seventy, and even of hard- 
ness” (Dixon) 

Eidley Woi 1 s (Parker Society) Foxe 
Alcts and Monumenh Blunt Reformation of 
the Church of England ii , Dixon History of 
the Chui ch of England ii 

Kidolii Conspiracy, The (1571), so- 
called from one of the chief agents, Robert 
Ridolfi, a Florentine banker residmg in 
London, was a plot formed by the Cathohe 
party in England for the deposition of Ehza- 
beth, and the elevation of Mary Stuart to the 
throne by the help of Spam, and her marriage 
to the Duke of Norfolk The chief conspirator 
was Leslie, Bishop of Ross, who was m com- 
munication with most of the Catholic nobles, 
whilst the Duke of Norfolk was mvohed m 
the scheme apparently against his will 
Durmg 1571 frequent negotiations were 
earned on between Mary Stuart, Phihp II 
the Duke of Alva, and the Pope Ridolfi was 
sent to Madrid to request the aid of Philip, 
which was at once promised On his way he 
had an mterview with the Duke of Alva m 
Brussels, but the messenger convey mg the 
news was arrested at Doa er m possession of a 
packet of treasonable letteis For these 
letters, however the Bishop of Ross contrived, 
by the conmvance of Lord Cobham, the 
warden of the Cinque Ports, to substitute 
others of a comparatively innocent nature, 
and although the messenger confessed on the 
lack that he had received the letters from 
Ridolfi, and although the Bishop of Ross was 
arrested, and Mary severely cross-exammed, 
nothmg defimte was discovered Suspicion 
had, however, been aroused, and m Sept , 
1 o71, the whole of the plot was discovered 
through the mstrumentahty of a merchant, 
who had been employed by Norfolk to convey 
money and letters to his secretaries Several 
of the leadmg conspirators, mcludmg the 
Bishop of Ross the Earls of Arundel and 
Southampton, and Lord Lumley, were at 
once arrested The bishop made a full con- 
fession, and Norfolk, as the centre of the 
plot, was executed (June, 1572) 

Troude Hist of Eng 

IBievaiilz, Aelred oe [Aelred] 

Itighy, Richard {b 1722, d 1788), was 
the son of a Bedford Imen-draper, who had 
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made a fortune as factor to the South Sea 
Company’ He attached himself in early life 
to the Prmce of Wales, hut quarreUed with 
him hefor^ long The Duke of Bedford be- 
came his patron, and on becoming Loid-Lieu- 
tenant m 1758^ took him to- Ireland, as his 
private secretary, and procured for him the 
sinecure office of Vice-Treasurer of Ireland 
with a salary of £3,500, to which he afterwards 
added the emoluments of the llastership of 
the Rolls of that country On leturmng from 
Ireland, the duke had procured the return of 
Rigby for Tavistock , and when the duke 
became president of the council m 1763, he 
procured-for his faithful henchman the most 
lucrative of all offices — the paymastership of 
the forces When county meetings were being 
held on all sides m 1769, to protest against the 
rejection of Wilkes by Parliament, “ Rigby 
made a summer tour through the east of Eng- 
land, and, by the admission of his opponents, 
checkmated the party of action in at least; three 
counties ” After his patron s death, he suc- 
ceeded in mamtaimng his position as “ boat- 
swain of the Bloomsbury crew,” according to 
one of the lampoons of the day, and still 
hved on his sinecure offices He was, how- 
ever, disturbed for a moment by being ac- 
cused m 1778 of appiopriating public money, 
as paymaster-general, though as Lord North’s 
admimstration had strong reason for not 
inquiring too deeply into cases of peculation, 
the matter was allowed to drop Again, in 
1782, when he opposed with imprudent 
warmth a motion tor reconcihation with 
America, Pitt rebuked him sharply, and told 
him that the nation was tired of paying him 
He lived ’till 1788, drawing money alike from 
the revenues of Ireland and England, building 
up for himself a lasting reputation as the 
most notable placeman of the age 

Stanhope, Hist of Evg Trevelyan, Farly 
lAfe of 0 J Fox Bedford, Gori espondence 
Junius Letters 

BagRt, Claim of [Claim of Right ] 

BigRt, Petition of, The, was the mani- 
festo town up by the House of Commons in 
1628, in the form of a petition to the kmg, 
stating the prmciples of the Constitution 
which Charles had broken The events lead- 
ing up to the Petition of Right may he briefly 
summarised Charles I had dissolved his 
first two Parliaments before they had granted, 
any supphes, and, as he was determined to! 
retain his minister, Buckingham, and to carry 
out his policy of war with France and Spam, 
he was obliged to have recourse to a loan 
Those persons who refused to subscribe were 
imprisoned, but five of them, of whom one 
was Sir Thomas Darnel, demanded their 
habeas corpus The crown lawyers fell back 
upon the long’s prerogative power to impnson 
without showing cause whenever he deemed 
it necessary, and this doctnne was accepted 
by the judges. When, therefore, a new 


Parhament met m 1628, it at once began to 
discuss the recent forced loan and the arhx- 
trarj^ imprisonments Wentworth, at this 
time leadei of the Commons, proposed that a 
short bill should he drawn up merely reciting 
and confirming Magna Gat ta, Do Tallagio^ Sec , 
with the addition of a clause confirming 
Habeas Corpus, hut the kmg objected so 
strongly even to this moderate proposal that 
it was resohed, upon the motion of Coke, 
that a Petition of Right should he diawn up 
Not only would such a petition receive an im- 
mediate answer, instead of being sent up at 
the end of the session and almost certainly 
rejected by tbe king when he had gamed 
supphes, hut it would contain a definite state- 
ment that the kmg had broken the law As 
finally drawn up, the petition demanded “ that 
no man hereafter be compelled to make or 
yield any gift, loan, benevolanee, tax, or snoh 
like chat ge, without common consent by Act 
of Parliament ” , that no one should he im- 
prisoned without cause shown, and that if 
imprisoned they should he entitled to their 
habeas coipus , that soldiers and sailors should 
not he billeted upon private persons without 
their consent , and that martial law should, he 
ahohshed Of these clauses the first two were 
far the most important, and it is clear that, 
however Charles may have abused his power, 
his predecessors had without remonstrance 
exercised the nght of imprisonment without 
showmg cause The Lords accepted the 
measure, after m vain searching for a formula 
which should allow the kmg to imprison in 
cases of real emergency Meanwhile Denbigh 
had been unsuccessful at Rochelle, and the 
king needed supplies He demanded from 
the judges “ whether, if the kmg grant the 
Commons’ petitiofi, did not thereby ex- 
clude himself fiQnl jpmmittmg a subject for 
any time or cause '^^tsoever without show- 
mg a cause ” They answered that every Act 
had its exposition, which can only be by the 
courts of law as each case occurs, “and, 
although the petition he granted, there is no 
fear of conclusion as is mtimated m the 
question ” Thereupon the king w6nt to the 
House, and mstead of the ds,qal form of 
assent, read a meaningless declaration that 
the statutes should he duly executed The 
Connnons were bitterly annoyed, and pro- 
jS^dSd to attack Bucfcngham Charles at 
yielded, and gave his assent m the ac- 
|<iistomed formula (June* 7, 1628) In the 
i ** nexf session the- Coi^tnons renewed the 
struggle on the grou-id of Tunnage and 
Poundage, which had been levied, altimugh 
no Act had as yet touted it to Ch^Tl^ Its 
levy was,^they deelare<| m me 

Petition 0 $ Right But *fche 

petitiifu p^terpieti^l^ tlie 
certaii#*^ did no^j yesanin^md 

neither> th^ CoiUiii^ nor^tSteSging h®^^ 
matter m mmd wh^ l^i.^^ti’^n 
discussed The wcamq 
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With, that of rehgion, and the struggle on 
these two points led to the dissolution of 
1629 

Gardiner, Hist of Eng , c In — Ixiu Ixm — 
Ixvu. [W J A] 

Rights, The Bill or A committee ap- 
pointed by the Commons in the Convention of 
1689 to consider what measures shouldbe taken 
to protect liberty agamst future sovereigns, 
recommended that the main constitutional 
principles violated by James II should be 
solemnly declared to be the ancient rights of the 
nation, and also that several new laws should 
be enacted It was easy to carry out the 
former pioposal, the latter would be a work 
of considerable difficulty, and might occupy 
years After much discussion, therefore, it 
was resolved to fill the throne at once, but to 
insert in the instrument which conferred the 
crown on William and Mary a declaration of 
the fundamental principles of the constitu- 
tion , all questions of further reform were post- 
poned tiU a more suitable opportumty Ac- 
cordingly a committee, presided over by 
Somers, was appomted to draw up a Declara- 
tion of Bights, which, when framed, was 
accepted by the Lords with some unimportant 
amendments On Feb 13, 1689, this declara- 
tion was read before William and Mary, and 
the crown tendered to them William, m 
accepting it, assured the two Houses that his 
conduct should be governed by those laws 
which he had himself vindicated In the De- 
cember of the same year, the Convention 
having mean'^hile been declared by statute to 
be a Parliament the Declaration of Bights 
was confirmed in the form of a BiB, with 
certain additions The Bill of Bights, as 
finally adopted, was arranged as follows — 

Its first section recited the Declaration of 
Bights It began by statmg the various acts 
by which James did “ehdeavour to subvert 
and extirpate the Protestant rehgion, and the 
laws and liberties of this kingdom,” and 
then, almost in the same words, jiroceeded 
to declare That the pretended power of sus- 
pendmg of laws and the execution of laws, 
by regal authority without consent of Parlia- 
ment, IS illegal , That the pretended power of 
dispensing with laws by regal authority, as 
it Imth been assumed and exercised of late, is 
illegal , That the comnussion for creating the 
late court of commissioners for ecclesiasfe^t 
causes, and all other commissions and -cOtOTS** 
of the hke nalfure, ^e illegal and pernicious J 
That levying of for or to the use of 

the crown, by pretenc?e of prerogative without 
grant of Parhamfent^ fqr longer time or m 
any oifrei^ the same is or shall 


illepL fhat it is the right 
tetee^^ the kii^^ and that 

mihWrafts JG^f^p*Wcutidnfs, f(fr such 
As M^t thl- msing or 

Lg^ a ^np^wi&in the kmgdom 

iltjof peac^urde^ if be with consent 
IS h 11’^^ i That the subj ects 


which are Protestants may have anus for 
their defence suitable to their condition, and 
as allowed by law , That election of members 
of Parliament ought to be free, That the 
freedom of speech and debates, or proceedings 
m Parhament, ought not to be impeached or 
questioned m any court or place out of Par- 
liament , That excessive bail ought not to be 
required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor 
cruel and unusual punishments inflicted , 
That Junes ought to be duly impanelled and 
returned, and that jurois which pass upon 
men in trials for high treason ought to be 
freeholders , That all grants and promises of 
fines and forfeitures of particular persons, 
before conviction, are illegal and void , And 
that for redress of all gnevances, and for the 
amendmg,strengthenmg,andpreservmg of the 
laws, Parliament ought to be held frequently 
The second section declared the resolution 
of Lords and Commons, that William and 
Mary should become kmg and queen, to be 
succeeded by their lawful issue if there 
were any such , in default of that by 
the issue of the Prmcess Anne, &c The 
third contained the new oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy The fourth recorded the 
acceptance of the crown by the pnnce and 
prmcess, who (v) were pleased that the 
Lords and Commons should continue to sit 
and make provision for the settlement of the 
religion, laws, and liberties of the country 
Parliament, therefore, now agam (vi) de 
Clares the abo\e to be the indubitable nghts of 
the Lnghsh people, recognises (vu) that 
James havmg abdicated, Wilham and Mary 
have become their sovereign lord and lady, 
and fixes (viii ) the succession as above The 
ninth section contains an important addition 
as it has been found by experience mconsis- 
tent with the safetj and welfare of this Pro- 
testant kingdom to be governed by a popish 
prmce, or by any king or queen marrjing a 
papist, it IS enacted that all persons who shall 
hold commumon with the Church of Borne, 
or shall marry a papist, shall be excluded 
from the throne, and the crown shall descend 
to the next heir Every kmg or queen there- 
fore (x ), on the first day of their first Par- 
liament, shall subscribe and audibly repeat 
the declaration mentioned m the statute 30 
Charles IL^ze , the Test Act (a declaration 
agamst transubstantiation, adoration of the 
Virgin, and the sacrifice of the mass) 
FmaBy m the twelfth section it is declared 
that no dispensation by non obstante of or to 
any statute shall he allowed, except such dis- 
pensation be allowed m the statute, or shall 
be specially provided for by one or more 
bills to be passed durmg the present ses- 
sion of Parliament The Lords had already 
softened the article of the Declaration of 
Bights against the dispensing power by the 
insertion of the words “as it hath been exer- 
cised of late,” And now this last section was 
added to provide for cases where it might be 



desirable that the dispensing power should be 
used Though, howe\ er, in the next Parha- 
ment, the judges were ordered by the House 
et Lords to draft a bill for this purpose, the 
matter dropped [Kea olution] 

Macaulay;, ffisi ^fJSng ch x Hallam Const 

Mist Qh XV [WJA] 

Ibiniiccmi^ GriovANNX Battista, Arch- 
bishop of Permo, was sent to Ireland in 1644 
as the pope’s nuncio, with a supply of aims 
and money, narrowly escaping captuie on 
the way from a Parliamentary frigate In 
1645 he opposed G-lamoigan’s treaty and also 
the Dubhn treatv of 1646 In 1648 he op 
posed Lord Inchiqum’s armistice, and after 
an unsuccessful tenure of office as the presi 
dent of the Kilkenny Council, fled to Owen 
Eoe O’Keil, and then to Galway He was 
lecaHed by the pope m 1649 

]^iot Act, The (1715), was passed at a tune 
when there weie apprehensions of Jacobite 
rising If twelve persons continued together 
for one hour after a proclamation bidding them 
disperse has been made to them by the magis- 
trate, thej V. ere guiltj of felony The magis 
tiate was required to apprehend persons re- 
fusing to disperse, and those who acted at his 
orders were indemnified for any injury which 
they might commit This practically meant 
that an hour after the proclamation the 
mihtary might be ordered to fire on the 
mob, or charge them The question after 
wards arose as to the legality of mihtary in 
terfeience without the older of a magistrate 
It was decided b> Loid Mansfield in a case 
arising out of the Gordon Eiots in 1780, that 
it IS the duty of every subject to resist persons 
engaged in treasonable or notous conduct, 
and that this duty is not less imperative upon 
soldiers than upon civilians This decision 
was confirmed in 1831 m a case ansmg from 
the Bristol Biots 

Ripon, Frederick John Bodes son, Earl 
OF {b 1782, d 1859), was the second son of 
iiOrd Grantham Entering Parliament as 
member for Bipon m 1807, he received office 
under Perce\al as Under Secretary for the 
Colonies, and became in 1818 President of the 
Board of Trade Created Chancellor of the 
Exchequer m 1^23, he assisted Huskisson in 
his free trade measures was made Semetary 
for the Colonies and Yisoount Goderich in 
1827 and was for a few months Pnme 
Minister after Canning’s death But he 
was unable to arrange a satisfactory ministry, 
and resigned From 1830 to 1833 he was 
again Colonial Secretary, becoming m the 
latter year Lord Pnvy Seal and Earl of 
Bipon Though he afterwards became Pre 
sident of the Board of Trade under Peel, he 
had long ceased to be of any pohtical import- 
ance 

lUpon, The Treaty op (1640), concluded 
the second Scotch ^ar After the successful 


invasion of the northern counties, the Council 
of Peers, assembled at York by Charles I , 
resolved, on the motion of Lord Biistol, to 
appoint sixteen commissioners to treat with 
the Scots (Sept 24) The fiist meeting ot 
the sixteen English and eight Scottish com 
missioners took place at Bipon on Oct 2 the 
last on Oct 26 A cessation of arms was 
agreed upon, the tv o northern counties remain- 
ing m the possession of the Scots, who were 
to receive from the contributions of the in- 
habitants £So0 a, daj for their maintenance 
Further negotiations were removed to London, 
where peace was finally concluded in Aug , 
1641 

Gardiner Mist of JEng 1603—1642, Bruce 
Notes of the Treaty earned on at Bypon (Camden 
Society) 

Rishauger, William (b 1250), was a 
monk of St Albans, who continued the 
Chiomele of Matthew Pans from 1272 to 
1306, the intermediate jDortion, from 1253 
to 1272, being the work of an unknown 
authoi He also wrote an account of the 
Barons’ War, and a Life of Edward I 
Though inferior to Matthew Pans, Bishanger 
takes high place among mediaeval chiomclcrs, 
but his strong feeling m favour of Simon 
de Montfort prevents his being altogether 
an impartial authority 

His Chronicle has "been published m the EoUs 
Senes and his Wars of the Barons by the 
Camden Society For the vexed question of 
the authorship of the St Albans Chronicles 
from 1253 to 1272 see •Sir T Hardy Descriptive 
Catalogue on the one side and Mr Gaironer 
Early Chi onidei s on the other 

lElivers, Anthony Woodtille, Earl 
(d 1483), was the son of the first Earl Bivers, 
and brother-m-law of Edward IV He 
marned the daughter and heiress of Loid 
Scales, and m 1462 was summoned to Parlia 
ment as Baron Scales He took part in the 
siege of Alnwick, and in 1470 accompanied 
Edward m his flight to the Netherlands, re- 
tummg with him in the next year In 1469, 
by the death of his father, he became Earl 
Bivers He received many honours from 
Edward, and, among other offices, held that 
of Captain General of the Forces On the 
death of Edward lY , he was appointed one of 
the Council of Begency durmg the minoiity 
of his son, but the jealousy of the old nobility 
favoured Gloucester s designs, and Bivers 
w'as seized by Gloucester’s oideis at North 
ampton, and earned to Pontefract, where, 
after a short imprisonnient, he was beheaded 

HiverSy Bichard Woodvi^lb, Earl 
(d 1469), was one of Henry Y ’s esquires, 
and was made by hiffi seneschal, and in 1424 
Governor of the Toy^er of JjondoiL He 
foughi? m the French wars in- Henry YI/s 
reign, and married Jaquetta of Luxeip.burg, 
widow of the Duke of Bedford For this 
clandestine mamage he wasffined a thousand 
pounds, but was soon afterwards restored to 
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favour, and in 1448 made Baion Bivers In 
the Wars of the Eoses he fought on the 
Lancastrian side, but in 1464 his daughter 
Elizabeth, who was the widow of Sir John 
Grey, was secretly married to the young king, 
Edwaid IV By his son m-law Bi\ers was 
laisod to high honours, made Constable of 
England, and in 1466 created Eail Eiveis, 
and his sons leceiied eq[ual advantages from 
their connection with the sovereign The 
Woodvilles were hated by the old nobility on 
account of their rapid rise, while the people 
complained of their avarice In 1469 a re 
bellion broke out, headed by Sir William 
Oonyeis, the insurgents complaming of the 
influence of the queen’s fiiends Having de- 
feated the Eoyal troops at Edgecote, the 
rebels seized Earl Eivers and his son, and put 
them to death at Coventry 

Bizzio, David, a native of Turin, became 
musician to Mary, Queen of Scots, and soon 
afterwards her private seci etarj The queen’s 
favour quickly rendered its recipient odious 
to the Scotch nobles, who banded themselves 
together against him, and were aided by 
Damley, who had become jealous of the 
Italian On March 9, lo66, Holjrrood Palace, 
where Eizzio was at the time, was surrounded 
by an armed force under Lord Morton 
Others of the conspirators, chief of whom was 
Lord Euthven, entered the queen’s apart 
ment at the instigation of Damley, and 
dragged her favourite from her presence 
He was despatched in Damley’s room, and 
with Darnley’s sword, though not by his 
hand It is extremely improbable that 
Eizzio was, as Damley coarselj insmuated, 
the queen’s paramour, or that he was any 
moie than a confidential friend and faithful 
servant His worst faults, m the eyes of the 
conspirators, were his arrogance and his 
rehgion 

Mignet Mane Stuart Hosack Maiy Queen 
of Scots 

Bobert Z , Kino or Scotland [Bruce ] 

Bobert ZI , King or Scotlind (s 
1371, d 1390), the first of the btuart 
dynasty, was the son of Walter, Lord High 
Stewaid of Scotland, and Marjorv, daughter 
of Eobert Bruce On the death of David II 
without children, Eobert, then 65 j ears old, 
succeeded to the throne unopposed Ime^rly 
life, as Steward of Scotland, he had done good 
service agamst the English , had been present 
at the battle of Halhdon HiU, and had long 
seted as regent 6f Scotland He married 
fiist Elizabeth Mure of Eowallan and secondly 
Euphemia Eoss In. 1376 an Act of Pailia- 
ment settled, |:he crowif on the kmg s sons by 
his first wife, ^ measure rendered necessary 
5, by the fact t&t these children were by eccle- 
siastvial law fillegiti,mate England at this 
time was not in a position to be aggressive, 
and, although the usual border raids con- 
tinued, EoberPs reign was on the whole a 


peaceful one A close aDiance with France 
at the beginning of the reign, however, led 
in 1385 to a French army being sent to 
Scotland with the view of attacking England 
firom the north The usual course of bordei 
devastation followed, but the French, dis- 
satisfied with then reception by the Scotch, 
soon returned home In 1388 an invasion of 
England was planned, resulting in the defeat 
of Qie English under the Percies at Otterburn 
In 1390 Eobert died, “leaving the character 
of a peaceful ruler over a quarrelsome people ” 
Burton Htst of ScotUnd 

Bobert III , KI^G of Scotland {s 
1390, d 1406) He was a man of weak 
and indolent chaiactei, ill fitted to cope 
with the tuibulent spirits of the age The 
early ^ears of his reign were ditotuibed 
by quarrels amongst IKe Highland clans 
and by lawlessness in the Lowlands to such 
an extent that m 1398 the Scotch Parlia- 
ment appointed the Duke of Eothesaj, his 
eldest son, lieutenant of the kingdom In 1400, 
Henry IV of England invaded Scotland with 
the mtention of exactmg homage fiom Eobeit , 
he failed, however, to take Edinbuigh Castle, 
and retreated without efiectmg anything 
An invasion of England by the Scots was 
lepelled by the Peicies at Homildon Hill 
(1402) On the capture of his bon, Prmce 
James, by the English, Eobert died, it is said, 
of a broken heart 

Bobert (6 10o6, d 1135), Duke or Nor- 
m-indy, called Ourthose on account of his 
short stature, was the eldest son of Wilham the 
Conqueror In 1073 he was made Count of 
Marne, which was to be held as a fief of Anjou 
In 1077 he rebelled against his father and 
demanded the Duchy of Normand;^ "War 
ensued between father and son, after the 
Battle of Geiberoi in 1080, peace was made, 
and the succession to Normandy secured 
to Eobert On the death of his father he 
claimed the English throne, but William 
Eufus’s prompt action disconcerted him, and 
he was obhged to make a treaty by which 
the survivor was to succeed to the other’s 
domimons if either died without heirs In 
1094 Eobei-t agiin made war with Wilham, 
but shortly afterwards, being eager to jom 
the first Crusade, he pledged Normandy to 
his brother for the sum of £6,000 In the 
Holy Land Eobert fought with great bravery, 
and was offered but refused the crown of 
Jerusalem Soon after his return he learnt 
that WiUiam was dead, and determmed to 
enforce his claims to the throne He invaded 
England in 1101, but was induced by Henry 
to make a compromise whereby he resigned 
the crown of England and contented himself 
with the full possession of Normandy and 
3,000 marks a 5 ear Quarrels soon broke 
out agam between the brothers, Henry com- 
plaimng that the rebellious English nobles 
found a shelter m Normandy A war ensued 
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iiL which. Henry won the battle of Tenchebrai 
m 1106 and took Eobert prisoner He was 
sent to the castle of Cardm, where he was 
kept m captivity till his death in 1135 By 
his marriage with Sibyl, daughter of the 
Count of Conversane, Eobert had two children, 
William Chto and Henry 

Freeman, Noi mm Conquest OrdencusYitalis, 
Sid Mccles 

Bobert of Avesbury, of whose per- 
sonal history notlang is known except that 
he describes himself as keeper of the register 
of the court of the Archbishop of Canteibury, 
wrote a JECistorza de MzrahiUbus Gestu JEduay di 
III ^ which, after briefly mentioning the 
deposition of Edward II , gives the history of 
hiS son down to the battle of Poitiers This 
work is one of the mam authorities for the 
period it covers, and is particularly valuable 
for the many ongmal documents which it 
contams The Histona serves as a useful 
corrective to Froissart 

Bobert of Jumi^ges^ Archbishop of 
Canterbury (1051 — 1062), was a Homan 
who, after havmg been Prior of St Ouen’s at 
Eouen, became Abbot of Jumieges in 1037 
Edward the Confessor formed a close 
fnendship with him durmg his stay m Nor- 
mandy, and two years after his return (1044) 
conferred upon him the bishopric of London 
— ^the first occupation of an Enghsh see by a 
foreigner smce the Conversion He at once 
became the leader of the French party at 
Edward’s court, and the great enemy of 
Godwm and his family In 1050, upon the 
death of Archbishop Eadsige, the monks of 
Chnat Church elected in his place Aelfric, a 
member of their own house and a kinsma-n of 
Godwm But the kmg refused to acqmesce 
in their choice, and m the mid-Lent meetmg 
of the Witan nominated Eobert of London, 
to the mdignation of all England The 
new archbishop visited Eome to obtam his 
palhum, and was enthroned July 17 Hence- 
forth his one object was to bring about the 
fall of Godwm, whose opposition to the 
French party had been embittered by this 
frustration of his kinsman’s hopes as well as 
by Eobert’s refusal to consecrate the English- 
man Spearhafoo to the see which he liTmafilf 
had left vacant The archbishop claimed for 
the Church certam lands held by the earl, and 
even renewed the old accusation agamst 
of complicity m the murder of Edward’s 
brother, Alfred The attack of the men of 
Hover upon the escort of Eustace of Boulogne 
and Godwin’s refusal to pumsh them ga\e 
Eobert his opportunity By his advice 
Godwm was summoned before the Witan to 
answer charges old and new With Godwin’s 
outlawry the archbishop’s tnumph seemed 
complete (September, 1051) Spearhafoo was 
deposed, and a Norman became Bishop of Lon 
don, and, what was stiH more important, 
William of Normandy was mvited to England 


Butm September, 10o2, Godwm returned, and 
the nation declared in his favour Eobert dared 
not remam m England, and with Ulf, Bishop 
of Eochester, took to flight, cuttmg his way 
through London, and riding to what is now 
Walton-on-the-Naze, wheie they foimd a 
vessel which took them to Normand;y He 
was immediately outlawed by the Witan and 
deprived of his bishopric, ^‘for that he had 
done most to cause the strife between Earl 
Godwm and the king,” as the chronicler says , 
the uncanonical method of his deposition 
gave William of Normandy afterwards one of 
his pretexts for m-v asion Meanwhile Eoberr 
had retired to his monastery of Jumieges, 
where he contmued the building operations 
which he had commenced before he went to 
England, and here he died in 1058 

English Ch'tonicle William of Malmesbury 
Hook Aichbishops of Cantevbmy Freeman 
Norman Conquest jjW J A ] 

Bobin Bood, the hero of a cycle of popular 
ballads, according to tradition an outlaw com 
mandmg a band of freebooters m Sherwood 
forest m the reign of Eichard I Stow, wntmg 
m 1590, and doubtless giving the popular story, 
tells us that “he suSered no woman to be 
oppressed poor men’s goods he spared, 

abimdantly rehevmg them with that which 
by theft he got from the abbeys, and tho 
houses of rich old carles ” It is, however, 
doubtful at what time he lived, or, indeed, 
whether he existed at all No contemporary 
historian mentions him he is first alluded to in 
8 the Ilouffhman, and the earhest chromcle 
which speaks of him is the Scotzchromcon (of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries) An m- 
scnption is said to have been found on a tomb 
at itirklees m Yorkshire m which he is called 
Earl of Huntmgdon, and the date of his death 
is given as 1247, but this is apocryphal 
Thierry thought he was chief of a Saxon 
band warrmg agamst the IJ'orman oppressor , 
Gnm, that he was purely mythical It has 
been attempted to identify him with a 
“ Eobyn Hod ” who served as “ porteur ” to 
Edward II m 1223, but the evidence is very 
weak The earliest ballads concernmg him 
date from Edward HI , Wynkm de Worde 
published the I^tel Geste of Sohm JSood m 
1496 

Modem editions of the Ballads axe by Eitsou, 
1795 and Gutch, 1847 

Bobin of Bedesdale In 1469 an 
insurrection took place m Yorkshire, caused 
by a dispute about tithes due to the hospital 
of St Leonard at York, which was led by 
Eobert Hilyard, called Eobin of Eedesdale 
This rebelhon was suppressed by Lord 
Montague Takmg advantage of the dis- 
content existmg among the commons of the 
north, Sir William Conyers, adopting the 
popular name of Eobin of Eedes^e succeeded 
in raising a force, estimated ^ ^0,000 men, 
m the summer of 1469 They pubhshed a 
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manifesto clieirgmg the king with misgovem- 
ment, and demanding reform This revolt 
was prohahly mstigated by Warwick , it was 
certainly approved, supported, and made use 
of hy Clarence and the Nevilles The kmg’s 
forces were defeated at Edgecote, near Ban- 
bury, the kmg's adherents, such as Wilham 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, Humphry Staf- 
ford, Lord Rivers, and others seized and 
beheaded, and the king himself became the 
prisoner of the Archbishop of York, and was 
obliged to make terms with the rebels, and 
issue a general pardon 

Bobinson, John, Bishop of Bristol, and 
afterwards of London {b 16o0, d 1723)), 
went m 1685 as chaplain to the E-n^hah 
embassy m Sweden, where he stayed more 
tnan a quarter of a century, and hUed the posts, 
during the absence of the ambassador, first of 
resident and afterwards of envoy extra- 
ordinary, coming back to England in 1708 
with the reputation of bemg a skilful dip- 
lomatist acquamted with all the details of 
northern politics Anne rewarded his political 
services and good churchmanship with the 
deanery of Windsor and the bishopric of 
Bristol Upon the accession to office of the 
Tory ministry (1711), and the sudden deaths 
ot the Duke of Newcastle and the Earl of 
Jersey, to whom the Pnvy Seal had been 
ofiPered the vacant place was conferred on 
Robinson, the last churchman to hold political 
office Next year he was appomted Enghsh 
plenipotentiary, together with the Earl of 
Strafford, at the Congress of Utrecht, and 
signed the treaty on March 31, 1713, without 
waitmg for the acquiescence of the emperor 
On the death of Compton, 1714, Robmson 
was translated to the see of London 

Bobinson, Sm Thomas, a pohtician 
of little ability, who having been mimster 
at Yienna for twenty years, and being 
acceptable to George II on account of his 
sympathy with the kmg’s German pohcy, 
was chosen by the Duke of Newcastle, on the 
death of his brother Henry Pelham, to act as 
leader of the House of Commons wnth the 
office of Secretary of State “The Duke,” 
said Pitt to Eox, “might as well send his 
jack boot to lead us ” Those two, though 
both in office at the time, united to attack 
him, and covered him with ndiculOj imtil 
Fox was won over by a seat m the cabinet, 
and came to his assistance In 1765 Robinson 
retired to his former office of Master of the 
Wardrobe with a pension of £2,000 on the 
Irish estabhshment In 1761 he was raised 
to the peerage as Lord Grantham 

Bob Boy, Macgbegob Campbell (5 1665, 
d 1735), was at first a grazier, but entering 
upon large speculations m cattle breeding 
had lU luck, and finally absconded with money 
borrowed fOTi the Duke of Montrose, who 
thereupon sejzed his small estate Rob Roy 


gained the patronage of the Duke of Argyle, 
and proceeded to wage a predatory warfare 
agamst Montrose, and also against all 
favourers of the umon with England He 
took part m the nsmg of l71o and was 
attainted, but contmued his career ot iree- 
booting, and evaded all attempts to capture 
him The last few years of his life seem to 
have been more peaceful, and Rob died ml7Si} 

Bobsairt, Amy or Anne, the daughter of 
Sir John Robsart, mamed in 1549 Lord 
Robert Dudley, afterwards Earl of Leicester, 
by whom she is said to have been murdered 
at Cumnor near Oxford m 1*560 The charge 
agamst her husband cannot be proved, and it 
IS probable that, though Lady Dudley was 
murdered, the crime vma committed by some 
of the earl’s fnends, who thought to derive 
benefit from his marriage with Queen Eliza- 
beth, which, it was beheved, would at once 
take place were he free 

Bocbelle, Expeditions to In 1625 
Rochelle, the chief stronghold of the 
Huguenots m the south ot France, had 
rebelled against Louis XIII, but had made 
terms m the beginning of 1626 James I , 
who understood that Richeheu represented 
not the prmciple of rehgious mtolerance, but 
that of national umon, had promised to lend a 
certain number of English ships to assist m 
the attack But on the accession of Charles 
an attempt was made to escape from this 
promise, and though the English government 
were outwitted, and the ships were actuallj 
used agamst the town, the French kmg was 
annoyed bv Charles s action The dismissal 
of Henrietta Maria’s attendants, and the 
attitude of protector of the Protestants assumed 
by Charles m his proposals of mediation, 
led to a declaration ot war between England 
and France In 1627 Buckingham com- 
manded an expedition to Rhe, where he 
landed m July It was not, however till 
the end of August that the Rochellese yielded 
to the advice of Buckingham and of the 
great Huguenot nobles, and openly revolted 
In October the Enghsh were forced to retreat 
from Rhe In May of the next year another 
English fleet was sent, under Denbigh, to 
attempt the relief of the town, which was 
now blockaded by land and sea But the 
Enghsh ships were unable to break through 
the barrier of palisades and vessels, and 
returned m May In spite of the death of 
Buckmgham another attempt was made m 
September But there was no enthusiasm m 
the fleet, and the commander Lmdsey could 
do nothmg Charles declared he would renew 
his efforts, but the Rochellese were now 
starving, and capitulated m October 18 

Gardmer, H^si of JEng , n , Martin Hist of 
jFranoe xi 

Bodies, Peteb des (d 1258), Bishop of 
of Wmehester, was a Poitevin fnend of John, 
appomted Justiciar of England on the death of 
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GeofErey Titz-Peter, la 1213 It was he who 
anomted and crowned Henry III at Gloucester 
three years later^ and who was associated with 
the Earl of Pemhtoke and Gualo the Legate as 
chief councillors to the young kmg On the 
death of the above mentioned earl (1219) Peter 
des Poches seems to hai e become guaidian of 
the rojal peison and president of the council 
but he soon showed that his policy was at 
variance with that of his predecessor, as he 
steadily set himself to support the foreign 
influence which Langton and the Justiciar 
had opposed so vigorously He was soon 
looked upon as the head of the paity of the 
strangers, and persuaded its members to resist 
the resumption of the royal desmesne that 
Hubert de Burgh was strivmg to accomplish 
But m this he was unsuccessful, and was soon 
forced to go abroad, on pretence of joining a 
crusade (1221) Three years latei his power 
was still further reduced m the fall of Falkes 
de Breaute, but onlj- for a time The young 
kmg however, seems to have contmued under 
the tutelage of Peter des Roches till 1227, 
when he announced his mtention of ruling 
himself, and his late governor departed on 
another crusade, from which he did not 
return till 1231 But on the Bishop of 
Wmchester’s return, all his old influence 
revived , the long, at his instigation, dismissed 
his old mmisters on the plea of peculation, 
and Hubert de Burgh suffered imprisonment 
and forfeiture The new councillor, how- 
ever, was soon overthrown , the barons, headed 
by the Earl Maishal, refused to meet him, 
and the bishops threatened him with excom- 
mumcation On the death of this nobleman, 
Edmund Rich, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
declared hi ms elf ready to excommunicate even 
the king , and then Henry at last gave way 
Peter des Roches was conhned to his spiritual 
duties, and his friends fell with him (1234) 

Matthew Pans , Pauli, GescTitcMe von England 

Itocliester early gamed importance, 
during the Roman occnpation, as command- 
ing the point where the mam high road of 
South-Eastern England, that from Rich 
borough to London, passed the Medway 
So strongly was it fortified that the Jutes 
seem not to have ventured upon attackmg it 
unnl they had conq[uered the rest of Kent 
It IS possible that Rochester was the capital 
of a West Kentish kingdom dependent 
upon the King of East Kent, a relation re- 
flected in the dependence of the Bishop of 
Rochester on the see of Canterbury The 
dedication of the church of Rochester to 
St Andrew may possibly be due to the fact 
that it was from the monastery of St Andrew 
at Rome that Augustme came The town 
walls were strong enough to resist Ethelred, 
when m 986 he attempted to punish the in- 
habitants for sedition, and ^so withstood 
an attack of the Danes The cathedral was 
rebuilt by Bishop Gundulf, in the reagn of 


Rutus, and, m spite of later additions, re- 
mams one of the smallest of English cathe- 
dral churches Withm the town walls, upon 
a clific o\erlooking the Medwaj*, had ^ery 
early risen a fortress of earthwoik and timber, 
and here Gundulf huilt for Rufus a castle of 
stone It was probably the earlier fortress 
whicfli was occupied by Odo of Baj^eux, when 
m 1088 he declared for Robert of Normandy 
agamst Rufus The tower, which was built 
by Archbishop Walter of Corbeuil in the 
reign of Henry I , is one of the finest ex- 
amples of Norman mihtary architecture, and 
was m vam besieged in 1215 by John, and in 
1264 by De Montfort It was, howe\er, 
taken by the peasantry in the revolt of 1381 

Freeman William Rufus i p 64 gives a map 
of the town in the eleventh. centur 7 

[W J A] 

IRocliester, Lawrence Hide, Earl op, 
the second son of the great Earl of Claren 
don, became First Lord of the Treasury in 
Nov, 1679 He energetically defended 
the Duke of York duiing the stiuggle oi er 
the Exclusion Bill, and was rewaided by 
bemg created Viscount Hyde in 1681, and 
Earl of Rochester in 1682 He was in 
favour of a return to the foreign policy 
of the earher vears of the reign, a close 
alliance with France, while Hahfax ad- 
vocated the policy of the Tnple Alliance 
The influence of Hahfax was the stronger, 
and Rochester was removed from the Treasury 
in 1684 But shortly afterwards Charles 
died, James at once created his hrother- 
m-law Loid Treasurer, and he became 
practically Prime Mmister But Rochester, 
though ready to go far m the direction ot 
despotic government, was strongly attached 
to the English Chmoh, and by no means in- 
clmed to support James in his measures for 
the restoiation of Catholicism A struggle 
for ofidee ensued between Rochester and the 
more pliant Sunderland, and when the former 
definitely refused to change his rehgion he 
was dismissed (1687) In 1700 William 
thought it necessary to court the support of 
the High Church party, and called its leader, 
Rochester, to the cabinet In the same year 
he was made Lord Lieutenant of Ii eland 
Dissatisfied with the admission of a few 
Whigs mto the first ministry of Anne, he 
came over from Ireland and strenuously op- 
posed the carrying on of the war with Franc© 
He was ordered to return to Ireland, refused 
to do so, and sent m his resignation in 1703 
In 1710 he Decame Lord President in Harley’s 
ministry, and died m 1711 

A sketch of his character m given by Macau 
lay, ch u 

Rochford, George Boleyn, Baron, was 
ennobled immediately after the marriage of his 
sister Anne with Henry VIII In 1636 he 
was accused of immoral intercourse with his 
si^r, and executed on May 17 His wife 
was executed with Katherine Howard (Feb 
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13, 1642), on the charge of having been an 
accomphce in that queen’s treason 

Bockingham, Ch^^iiles Watson Went- 
woBTH, Mauqtjis oe (5 1730, d 1782), suc- 
ceeded his father m the marquisate in 1750, 
and "was in the following year appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of the Korth and West 
Bidmgs of Yorkshire From his gieat wealth 
and influential position rather than on 
account of any gieat ability, he was eaily 
recognised as one of the chiefs of the Whig 
party When George III succeeded to the 
throne, and display ed his mtention of freeing 
himself from the Whig control, the Maiquis 
of Rockingham, with the rest of his party, found 
himself in opposition alike to the ministry 
and the court, and was one of those dismissed 
from their lord lieutenancies in 1762 On 
the death of the Duke of Devonshire in 1764, 
Rockingham was at once acknowledged as the 
leader of the Whig party, and in 176o the 
kmg, unable any longer to endure the haughty 
mdependence of Grenville, threw himself into 
the arms of Rockingham The king, hov^ 
ever, never mtended to entrust the govern- 
ment of the country f oi any length of time 
to a minister whose principles differed from 
his own on eveiy point, and soon began to 
thwart the government in every measure by 
a secret and thoroughly organised opposition 
In spite of this, the marquis managed to carry 
some beneficial measures He soothed the 
iH-feehng which had been aroused m the 
American colonies by the Stamp Act, by 
repealing the obnoxious measure, and at 
home he passed an Act declaring general 
warrants illegal But circumstances vere 
too strong for him He was always a bad 
speaker, and had thus failed to acquire much 
personal mfluence in Parhament, or to ofler 
any effectual opposition to the secret influence 
of the court party In May,. 1766, he re- 
signed, and for the next sixteen 3 ears re 
mamed out of office He offered all the 
opposition in his power to the rumous pohcy 
which Lord North pursued towards the 
colonies, and gave what aid he could to 
Wilkes in his struggle against the tyranny of 
the House of Commons on the question of the 
Middlesex election By his consistent con- 
duct and unfailing integrity he held his party 
together through a long penod of opposition, 
until, on North’s resignation, he for the 
second time became Prime Mimster in Mkrch, 
1782 He formed a cabinet which had all the 
elements of strength and apparently of 
permanence N egotiations with the American 
colonies were opened on a broad and hberal 
basis, which soon resulted in a peace between 
the two countries Burke introduced a large 
scheme of economical reform , but death pre- 
vented the execution of the liberal plans which 
had been the programme of the admmistration 
Stanhope Sist of Eng Albemarle Rocking 
ham and his Oontemvoranes , "Walpole M^oi'i s 
ofGeo'igenX [S J L ] 


Bockuigham, The Council oi (Mar 
11 — 14 109o), was held to discuss the 

question whether Anselm could acknowledge 
Urban II as pope, m spite of the refu^ 
of Rufus to recogmse either of the con- 
tending pontiffs Anselm himself had 
asked that a council should meet to decide 
whether obedience to Urban was consistent 
with allegiance to William, if it decided 
against him, he declared he would leave the 
kingdom Rufus consented to summon a 
council of magnates, which met in the castle 
of Rockingham, in Northamptonshire But 
when it had come together, the kmg’s part's , 
mcludingmost of the bishops, led by William 
of St Calais, carefully evaded the real pomt 
at issue, and persisted in ti eating Anselm as a 
person on trial Anselm rejected them advice 
to submit entirely to the kmg, and, greatU 
to the disgust of Rufus, who had been 
promised by his bishops that Anselm would 
easily be crushed, the laymen present distinctly 
showed their s'^ mpathy with the archbishop 
Rufus vented his spite upon the prelates 
by demanding that they should abjure all 
obedience to Anselm, and those who would 
not go further than to abjure such obedience 
as was claimed by the pope’s authoiity could 
only re-win the re's al favour by hea\ y 
bribes Finally the king \ lelded to the pro- 
posal of the lay lords, and the discussion was 
adjourned till May 20 But before that date 
the legate, Walter of Albano, had induced 
Rufus to acknowledge Urban 

A detailed account of the Council, based on 
Eadmer is given in Freeman TT Rufus 1 
ch IV § 4 [W J A ] 

Bodney, Geoege Beydges, Lohx> {b 1718, 
d 1792), was bom at Walton on-Thames, 
and was the son of a naval officer of some 
renown He entered the ni'vy when very 
young, and m 1742 attained the rank of 
captam In 1747 he commanded the JSaffle m 
the action off Cape Fmisterre Two years later 
he was appomted Governor of Newfoundland 
On the breaking out of war with France in 
1757 he was fully occupied, and served under 
Hawke and Boscawen on the French coast 
In 1759 he was promoted to be rear-admiral 
of the Blue, and made a most daimg and 
successful raid upon the stores which had 
been collected in Ha’vre with a view to the 
invasion of England In 1761 he was on the 
W^est India station On the conclusion of the 
war he was made a baronet, and four years 
later became Master of Greenwich Hospital 
In 1768 he was returned, after a very severe 
contest, for Northampton, and his resources 
were so crippled tha t h e had to retire to 
France to retrench While residing there, 
offers were made by the French to tempt him 
to desert his country, but he rejected the 
overtures, and was rewarded in 1778 by bemg 
promoted to be an admiral It was not, 
however, till the following year that he 
obtained active employment as commander on 
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the Leeward Isles station On his way to 
that station^ he conducted a convoy of sup- 
plies to G-ibraltar, which was then in the 
midst of its long siege While m charge of 
this convoy, he Captured o:ff Cape Fimsterre, 
on Jan 8, 1780, a valuable fleet of Spanish 
merchantmen on their way to Cadiz, and a 
week later encountered a powerful Spanish 
fleet, which he totally defeated On his re- 
turn to England, he was received with loud 
acclamations, and was returned with Fox to 
Parliament for Westminster Early m 1781 
he was ordered to the West Indies, and 
captured St Eustatia, hut, fading to mduoe 
the French admiral, De G-rasse, to try an 
engagement, he returned to England Bemg 
appomted Vice-Admiral of Great Entam, he 
shortly afterwards sailed again for the West 
Indies At length, on April o, 1782, he 
obtamed his long- wished for opportunity of 
meetmg Be Grasse, who sailed out m the 
hope of effectmg a junction with the French 
and Spanish fleets at Hispaniola Eodney 
pursued, and, after a partial engagement, 
succeeded in overhauling the French fleet 
between Guadaloupe and Bominique The 
fight on Apnl 10 was gallantly contested, but 
the English victory was decisive One of 
the French ships was sunk, and fi\e others 
were taken Eodney returned to England, 
to receive the title of Baron Eodney and a 
pension of £2,000 per annum He survived 
his accession to these honours ten years, but 
does not seem to have been happy, partly 
owing to his straitened circumstances 
Like Helson, he was not more brave than kind, 
and was almost as much beloved by his men 
Munday, Life of Rodney Allen, Naval Battles 

Xtoger, Bishop op Salisbury, was a poor 
pnest of Caen, who winning the favour of the 
JEthehng Henry by the rapiditj with which 
he performed mass, became his chaplam 
and private adviser When Henry gamed 
the English throne, Eoger became Chancellor, 
m 1107 Bishop of Sahsbury, and at the same 
tune J usticiar “ Under his guidance, whetW 
as chancellor or as justiciar, the whole ad- 
ministrative system was remodelled, and the 
jurisdiction of the CunaEegis and Exchequer 
carefully organised ” (Stubbs) He swore to 
the succession of Matilda, though, according 
to the account he afterwards gave, only on 
condition that she should not be married to 
any foreigner without consent of the magnates 
Stephen had httle diiBSculty m gaming his 
support and the royal treasure which he 
guarded But m a short time the kmg began 
to he jealous of his great mimster Eoger 
and his family monopolised aH the important 
offices m the administration , his son Eoger 
was ChanceEor, his nephew Higel, Bishop of 
Ely, was Treasurer, and another nephew, 
Alexander, was Bi^op of Lmcohi More- 
over, Eoger and his nephews had been build- 
ing great castles in their diocesej the most 


important bemg those of Eoger at Sherborne 
and Bevizes, which are also mterestmg as 
“brmgmg to perfection that later foim of 
Horman architecture, hghter and richer 
than the earher type, which slowly died 
out before the mtroduction of the pomted 
arch (Freeman, Normmi Conquest^ v , 638) 
The motives of Eoger m so doing are 
not qmte clear, it may have been merely 
for personal aggrandisement, or, as is not 
improbable, m order to strengthen the ad- 
mmistration m the approaching struggle 
At any rate Stephen m June, 1139, caused 
the bishops of Sahsbury and Lmcoln and the 
Chancellor to he arrested at Oxford, and they 
were not released until the castles had been 
surrendered This action on the part of 
Stephen led at once to the break-up of the 
administration, and was one of the mam 
causes of that kmg’s later difficulties Eoger 
died m Bee (1139) 

Lialogus de Scaccano, i Wilham of ITewburg-h 
1 6 Williaia of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum v 
408 Stubbs CoTist Hist ^ i, §§ 111, 114, 120, 
Preeman Norm Conq v 

[W J A] 

Roger OP Pontigny, the possible author 
of a certam anonymous life of Becket It 
was ascribed to Eoger, and printed under 
his name bv Br Giles (1845-6), because the 
author speaks of himself as havmg ministered 
to Becket at the time of his exile, while 
another conteumorary writer sajs that a 
monk named Eoger was the minister of 
Becket while at Pontigny But the life gives 
no such information as could be derived from 
close personal knowledge, and becomes sbghter 
and not more detailed on reachmg the settle 
ment at Pontigny 

It was edited by Canon Robertson for the Rolls 
Senes m 1879, in volume iv of Materials for 
History of Beoket 

Rohilcuud was so called from the Afghan 
Eohiflas, who took possession of the country 
imder All Mohammed Khan in the first half 
of the eighteenth century About 1770 the 
Eohillas were unable to pay the Vizier of 
Oudh some forty lakhs, for which he had be- 
come security to buy off the Mahrattas The 
vizier gamed the loan of an English force 
from Warren Hastings, with which the 
country was conquered In 1801 a large 
part was ceded to England, instead of the 
tribute which the vizier had hound himself to 
pay Eohileund is now a commissionership 
m the North West Provmces 

Rohilla Wars* [Eohilcund ] 

Rolls, The Master dF the John of 
Langton was the first person who bore the title 
“Keeper of the EoUs of Chancery” (1266), 
though the office had doubtless been some 
time m existence At first the Keeper or 
Master was merely the most important of the 
clerks of Chancery As such he naturally 
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had custody of the Grreat Seal during the 
absence of the Chancellor from court With 
the fall of the Justiciar from his high poh- 
tical position, his place was taken by the 
Chancellor, whose judicial duties were gradu- 
ally devoh ed upon the Master, who began to 
sit in Chancery and to transact most of the 
ordinary business of the court Thus almost 
dll the legal woik of the first lay Chancellor, 
Bourchier (1340 — 41), was doneby theMastei, 
though in important matters the ChanceEor 
insisted on dctmg himself The Masters of 
the Rolls were often also* Masteis of the 
House of Com erts (foi Jews) in what is now 
Chancery Lane At the end of the reign of 
Edward III , the mastership of this house 
was iiermanently annexed to the ofS.ce In 
the reign of Richard II the Master for the 
first time received his ofiice, “quamdiu bene 
se gessent,” and b% the statute of 12 Richard 
II he was given pieoedence before the 
judges In modern times his duties have 
been defined hy an Act of 1833, and hy 
the Supieme Judicature Acts of 1873 and 
1875 

Fosfa Judges of England 

!RiOlls Senes is the name usually 
given to the collection known ofSoidLLj as 
Chromcles and, Memorials of Great Britain 
and Ireland dunng the Middle Ages As 
early as 1822 the House of Commons uiged, 
in an address to George IV , the advisa- 
bihty of publishing “a complete edition of 
the ancient historians of this realm” But 
nothing resulted from this address till 1857, 
when the government accepted a scheme laid 
before them in that year by the Master of 
the Rolls, Lord Romilly The plan of the 
volumes is summed up in Lord RomiUys 
proposal that each chronicle and historical 
document should be edited in such a manner 
as to represent with aU possible correctness 
the text of each wiiter and that no 

notes should be added exc^t such as were 
illustrative of the various readings 
that the preface to each work should contain 
a biographical account of the authoi 
and an estimate of his historical credi- 
bility and value ” The senes now includes 
editions by the most competent of English 
scholars, of the chief medimval chromclers 
of England, including works of Hoveden, 
Matthew Pans, Roger of Wendover, Simeon 
of Durham, Henry of Huntingdon, Giraldus 
Cambrensis, the Anglo-Saxon Ghiomele, such 
pubhc records as the Muniments of the Guild- 
hall of London, and the Black Book of the 
Admiralty, and mgcellaneous collections, such 
as Mr Brewer’s Monumenta Franeisecma and 
Mr Anstey’s Munimenta Aeademica In many 
cases the value of the text is increased by 
most learned, luminous, cntical, or historical 
introductions by the editors The whole 
work has been published in a manner in the 
highest degiee creditable to English scholar- 


ship Its value to the student cannot be over- 
estimated 

Uearly all the works as yet piiblished m the 
EoUs Senes will he found specified with the 
letters (E S ) appended under Authorities 

Homan Hoads, The, were perhaps the 
most durable of the memorials which the 
Romans left behind them m Bntam Their 
occupation of the island was primarily of a 
mihtarj- chaiacter, and the exti erne importance 
of establishing easj means of commumcation 
between the "various garrisons led to the 
gradual estabhshment of a \ery complete 
system of roads The method oi them con 
struction largely taiies with the nature of 
the country tra\ersed But the\ were um- 
formly laised abo%e the surface of the neigh- 
bourmg land, and ran m a straight line, 
almost regardless of hills, fiom station to 
station The moie important lines w ere \ ery 
elaborately constructed with a foimdation of 
hard earth, a hed of large stones, sometimes 
two more la> ers of stones and mortar, and of 
gravel, hme, and clay, and above all the 
causeway pa\ ed v ith stones The width was 
generally about fifteen feet, and at regiilar 
intervals were posting stations The distance 
was regularly marked o:ffi by mile-stones 
The prmcipal Roman roads were used foi 
traffic many centunes after the Romans had 
abandoned the island During the IVXiddle 
Ages they were perhaps the only good roads 
in the country In the eleventh century, 
the “ foul Roman roads (Watling Street, the 
Eoss Way, Iclmield Street, and Ermine 
Street) were speciall'v protected by the king’s 
peace a privilege afterwards extended to 
aU the highways of the country Of these 
Watling Street piobahlj ran fiom London to 
Wroxeter (XJricomum) The Peace of Wed- 
more made it the boundary between Alfred s 
dominions and the Danelagh Its northward 
and westward contmuations fiom Wroxeter 
mto Wales, its southern connection between 
London and Do\er, seem also to have received 
the same name The Eoss mn from the sea- 
coast at Seaton m Devonshire, the Roman 
Mandunum, to Lincoln, with a contmuation 
known as High Street to the Humber The 
Icknield Way seems to have extended from 
east to west from Iclmgham near Bury, 
underneath the chalk-ndge of the Chiltems 
and Berkshiie downs, to near Wantage, and 
thence to Cirencester and Gloucester The 
Ermine Street ran north and south through 
the Eenland from London to Lmcobi Besides 
the four great Imes, “ spacious in their dimen- 
sions, admirable for their construction, pro- 
tected alike by the edicts of our kmgs, and 
the written laws of the land,” as Henry of 
Huntingdon says, were many scarcely sub- 
ordinate ones There were several Icknield 
Streets The mines of the Mendips, of W ales, 
and of the Forest of Dean were opened 
out by other lines of highway One great 
road ran from the Land’s End to Exeter m 
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continuation of the Foss Another ran from 
Venta Silurum to near St David^s Head , 
another to the Sam Helen up the western 
Welsh coast to Carnarvon 

Dr G-uest, Four Moman Ways republished m 
Oi'tymes Celticce vol ii Burton Itineia of 
Antonmus Elton Origins of Fnghsh History, 
Scarth Roman Britain [TFT] 

Bomans in Britain Direct inter 
course between the Romans and Britons began 
with the two expeditions of Juhus Caesar m 
B c 65 and 54, but he rather prepaied the 
way for future conquest, by exacting the 
submission of the tribes of the south-east, than 
began the conquest himself Though British 
kings sought the protection of Augustus, it 
was reserved for Claudius to add Britam to 
the Empire The campaign of Aulus Plautius 
m 43 A D , the Emperor’s own conquest of the 
stronghold of Cunobehn, Ostonus Scapula’s 
completion of the conquest of the south and 
east (50), Suetomus Paulmus’s great cam- 
paign against Caractacus and the Silures (o8), 
the suppression of the revolt of the Icem after 
the mactive governments of Aulus Didius and 
Veramus, the reduction of the Brigantes by 
Petihus Cereaiis (69 — 70), and the final submis- 
sion of the bilures to Julius Frontinus {c%rca 
77), prepaied the way for the final tiiumphs of 
Julius Agncola (78 — 85) That great general 
successively defeated the Ordovices and the 
Brigantes, and, advancing to the north, 
ravaged the district as far as the Tay, fortified 
the isthmus between the Forth and Clyde, 
visited the Western Highlands, and finally, 
after a three years’ war, defeated the Caledo- 
nians at “MonsGrampius ” But these northern 
districts were never really subdued, and the 
bmlding by Hadrian of the first Roman Wall 
between the Tyne and the Solway (120) marks 
the northern limit of the organised provmc6 
But in 139 LoUius IJrbicus, the go\emor for 
Antoninus Pius, built a second waU or rather 
an earthen rampart, between the Forth and 
the Clyde, which now became the ultimate 
northern boundary of the Roman dommions 
A senes of incursions of the northern bar- 
banans led to its bemg further strengthened 
by Sevems, from whom it often takes its 
name One remarkable feature m the later 
history of the province is the constant tendency 
of the legions in Bntam to set up Emperors of 
their own, such as Carausius, who governed the 
province from 287 to 294, when he was slfli-n 
Allectus, while Bntam was reconquered 
m 296 by Constantins Ghlorus Thit pnnce 
efiEeoted important reforms in tiie government, 
and fought successful campaigns against the 
Piets, as the inhabitants of the unconquered 
north now began to be called In 369 Theo- 
dosius restored the province, after it had been 
ravaged by Piets and Scots, Saxons and Atta- 
cots In 383 the revolt of Maximus, and his 
unfortunate attempt to wm for himself the 
whole Empire, led to the withdrawal of the 
a<tay, and to fresh barbarian inroads on the 


unprotected land In 396 Stihcho sent a smgle 
legion to help the strugglmg pro\ incials, but 
its withdrawal in 402 led to fresh mvasions 
In 406 Stihcho agam icstored the army, but 
the successive usurpations of Constantinus and 
Gerontius showed the feeble Honoiius that 
the army in Britam was a danger rather than 
an assistance to his struggling Empire In 
answer to a request for help he bade tne pio- 
vmcials defend themselves In despair the 
Biitons rose, and drove out the civil goveinois 
The unity of the state at once disappeared 
The Roman rule m Britain was at an end 
During moie than three centuries the 
Romans had governed Britain, but they weie 
unable to effect more than a military occu- 
pation They had lost that capdcit% for 
assimilating the conquered races with them- 
selves, which had made Gauls and Spamards 
more Roman than even the Italians The 
Roman civilisation, which Agncola had found 
the best means of enslaving the Britons, had 
ne\er penetrated very fai A senes of mih- 
tary posts, connected by a magnificent sj stem 
of highways, a few commercial and mimng 
centres, an occasional urban settlement, weie 
all that could really be called Roman m Britain 
The summer villas of the conqueiors weie 
planted amidst British tnbes, who retained 
there old language and customs, and, so far 
as it was compatible with the central govern- 
ment, their old tnbal organisation The 

continued existence of the Welsh language in 
a district nearly three hundred years a Roman 
province, the few traces of Roman mfiuence 
in the earliest Welsh laws and institutions, 
then similarity to those of the Irish, never 
subdued by the Romans, show very clearly 
the limited extent of their power The 

influence exerted by the Romans in Britain 
was analogous to that of the English m India, 
and the diffusion of a thinly-spread veneer of 
culture is less important than the great mate- 
rial works, such as walled towns, paved roads, 
aqueducts, and great public buildings, or the 
development of trade and commerce These 
remained to testif j to the greatness of Rome 
long after the more direct civilising mfluences, 
and long alter the political organisation of 
Rome had ceased to have much influence in 
Britain There is no need to suppose that 
everythmg that was Roman left the country 
in 410, or to think that the English neces- 
sarily made a clean sweep of all that had 
pieviously existed Yet the contention that 
the direct mfiuence of the Roman province on 
subaequbnt Enghsh history was reallj gieax, 
or that there was any real continuity, as, for 
example, in municipal mstitutions, cannot 
really be sustamed, despite the brilhant theo- 
ries and solid stores of leannng that have 
been wasted m the attempt 
It remains to speak of the mihtary and 

S ilitical organisation of the province of 
ntain The number of troops quartered 
there seems always to have been large Some 
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were planted tlirougliout the country in 
garrisons, but the greater number were massed 
along the northern wall, and on the east 
coast, which was so exposed to the assaults of 
Saxon pirates The sixth legion had its head- 
quarters at York, the twentieth at Chester, 
the second at Oaerleon, the second for a time 
on the Wall, afterwards at Rutupise (Rich- 
borough) Troops of nearlv every known 
nation were comprised withm their numbers 
The practice of the same legion bemg stationed 
for a long time at the same place must ha\ e 
led to a good deal of intercouroe between the 
Bntons and their conqueiors Not unfre 
quently the soldiers married native women, 
and settled down when their term of service 
was expired upon the lands allotted to them in 
their adopted country The Roman soldiers 
took a promment part in road making, build- 
ing dykes, workmg mines, and in the othei 
great engineering operations which marked 
the Roman rule The chief towns — ^most of 
which, such as York, London, Chester, Lin- 
coln, Bath, Colchester, have continued ever 
since to be centres of population — \ery largely 
owed their origm to their importance as 
mihtary stations 

The system of government of the province 
more than once was radically changed The 
province as a definite administrative district 
was begun xmder Aulus Plautius Its exposed 
position naturally caused it to be an imperial 
rather than a senatorial province, and its 
governor was the legate Its great extent and 
the difficulty found in properly defending it 
led to its diMoion mto two districts by feeverus, 
which Dio calls Upper and Lower Britain 
Their relative situations are not certamly 
known Diocletian’s reorgamsation of the 
"Empire mvolved the division of Britain mto 
four provinces — Biitannia Prima, Britannia 
Secunda, Maxima Csesanensis, and Flavia 
Ccesariensis — ^the positions of which are quite 
undetermined In 369 a fifth provmce, called 
Valentia, the result of Theodosius s victories, 
was added The two latter were consular, 
the three former each under a ptmses The 
whole were under the Vicay Britanmanim, 
and he was subject to the F>c&fectics Frcetorio 
Galliarum The troops were under the 
command of the Dux Britanmarum and the 
Comes Lito) %s Saxomei 

During the latter part of the Roman occu- 
pation, Christianity crept silently into Britain 
Before the legions left, it was the religion of the 
Roman State , but the Britons seem only to 
have been partially converted, and the traces 
of an orgamsed British Church are few, 
though distmct )But the Roman Church in 
Britain depended on G-aul almost as much as, 
after Diocletian’s reforms, the governors of 
Bntam necessarily did 

Horsley Britannia Bomana and Camden s 
Pi itannia the early part of the Monumenta Sis 
torica Brxtannxca^ and Httbner s edition of 
the Bnixth Roman Inscriptions m the seventh 
volume of the Berlin Corpus Inscrxptionum 


Latinarum are the great repositories of the 
materials for the history of Eouian Britain 
Hubuer s preface to the Jnsci iptions and 
treatise Das Bomische Seer in Bntannun give 
the best account of the civil and military govern 
ment Cootes Romans in Britain collects all 
that can be said for the permanence of Eoxnau 
influence Skene s Celtic Scotland and Elton s 
Origins of Ei g Eist are modem authorities 
of great value on the general history Searth s 
Roman Britain gives a useiui summary of the 
whole sub3ect [TFT] 

Bomans, King op the [Richaeb op 

COENWALL J 

Bom-feoli, or Bome-scot, afterwards 
known as Petek’s Pence, was a tax of a pennj 
on each hearth, which is said to ha\e been 
first imposed by Ini, and sent to the Pope to 
provide for the support of the Eughsh school 
at Rome But for this there is httie evidence 
The payment of the tribute probably com- 
menced under Offa, who in this way gained 
papal sanction for the estahhshment ot a new 
archbishopric at Lichfield From the begin 
mng of the tenth century, Rom-feoh was 
exacted from the whole country, and sent 
annually to Rome In the confusion of 
Stigand’s primacj^, and of the first years ot 
Norman rule, it seems to have fallen into 
arrears but William I promised about 1076 
that it should be paid regularly It suc- 
cumbed to the general tendency, and became 
fixed at a. comparatively small amount In 
1213 Innocent III complained that the 
bishops retained 1,000 marks out of it, and 
only sent 300 In 1306 Clement V exacted 
a penny from each household instead of 
£201 9s , which had for a long time been the 
customary payment The threat of with- 
holding Peter s Pence became a useful instru- 
ment in the king’s hands, thus in 1366, and 
for some time after, it was not paid, in order 
to induce the Pope to acquiesce in the Statute 
of Prsemunire (q v ) Peter’s Pence is to be 
clearl;^ distinguished from the annual tribute 
of 1,000 marks promised by John 

Stubbs Const Siit [W J A ] 

Bonnily, Sir Samuel {h 1757, d 1818), 
the son of a jeweller of French extraction, 
was bom in Westminster In 1778 he entered 
at Cray’s Inn, but was so broken down by 
his industrious apphcation, and his exertions 
in helpmg to quell the Gordon Riots, that he 
went to Pans to lecruit bus health There he 
became acquainted with D Alembert and 
Diderot, from whom he probably gamed many 
of his hberal opinions He was called to the 
bar in 1783, but for five years got httie or no 
business He was at first much impeded by 
a nervous diffidence which did not allow him 
fair play among his able rivals But when 
he had overcome this difficulty, he rose 
rapidly, and in 1797 he had come to be recog- 
nised as a brilhant leader of the bar In 1800 
he was made a king’s counsel, and m 1806 
was appomted Solicitor General by Fox, being 
returned to Parliament for Qrueenborough. 
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In this position he was one of the managers 
of the impeachment of Lord Melville, and 
dso took an actne part in procurmg the 
abolition of the slave trade When he had 
been successful in accomplishing this object, 
he turned his attention towards the reform of 
the penal code , and though he was pi evented 
fiom oarrjmg out his leforms as he desired, 
he succeeded in mitigating some of its seve 
iity In 1812 he was defeatea at Bristol, but 
being returned for Arundel, he contmued to 
support every medbuie that tended to improve 
the condition of the people, and was an ally 
of Sir Francis Burdett in his constant attemx>ts 
to procure a reform in the sjstem of parha- 
mentary representation With him he was 
returned at the head of the poll for West- 
minster in 1818 But he did not hve long 
enough to take his seat in the House His 
wife died on Oct 29 of the same j ear , and 
feir Samuel’s mind was so shattered bj the 
blow that he lost all selt-contiol, and withm 
four days committed suicide Wilberforce 
said of him that he was “ a man whose 
geneial knowledge was only equalled by his 
piofes&ional attainments, and who brought 
to the subject all'^he hghts of the understand 
ing, and all the adiantages of experience ’ 
“Year after yeai,” says Sir Erskme May, 
“he struggled to overcome the obduracy of 
men m power The Commons were on his 
side , Lords Grenville, Lansdowne, Gre> , 
Holland, and other enlightened peers sup 
ported him, hut the Lords under the guid 
inoe of Loid Eldon, Lord EUenborough, and 
their other mdicial leaders, were not to be 
convinced He did much to stir the pubhc 
sentiment in his cause , but httle, mdeed, for 
the amendment of the law ” 

of Romilly Twiss, Life of Lo'i d JEHdon 
"Walpole a Hist of Lnq from 1816 Lord Holland 
Memoirs Life of Wilherforce 

Booke, Sib. Geobge (5 1650, 1709), 

entered the navy at an early age, and m 1689 
became rear admiral of the red He took 
part in the battle ofi Beachy Head, was made 
vice-admiral of the blue m 1692, and com- 
manded under Bussell at La Hogue (May 19) 
For wie skill with which he led a mght 
Attack upon a part of the French fleet which 
had escaped into the harbour out of leach of 
the English ships, he wasrewarded with knight 
hood, and the post of vice-admiral of the red 
Upon peace bemg made with France in 1697, 
Booke gained a seat m Parliament for Ports- 
mouth, and supported the Tory party In 
1702 he was created by Anne “ Vice-Admiral 
and Lieutenant of the Admiralty” under Prmoe 
George When war was renewed, Booke took 
command of the English fleet, stormed Vigo, 
and in 1704 took Gibraltar In the same 
year he fought a great but indecisive battle 
off Malaga On his return to England he 
found himself treated with coldness by the 
Whig government, and retired to his country 
seat m Kent, where he died 


Boot and Branch This phrase was 
derived from a petition asking that episcopacy 
might be destroyed “ loot and branch,” signed 
by 16,000 citizens of London, and jiresented 
on Dec 11, 1640, by Alderman Pennington 
The party in the Commons which supported 
f.hiR petition was called fiom it the Boot and 
Branch party “ Of the chief leaders,” says 
Clarendon, “Nathaniel Fiennes and young 
Sir H Vane, and, shortly aftei Mr Hampden 
(who had not hefoie owned it) were believed 
to be foi root and branch, which grew shortly 
after a common expression, and disco\ery of 
the several tempers, yet Mi Py m was not of 
that mind, nor Mr Hollis, nor any of the 
northern men, or those law\ ers who drove on 
most furiously with them ” The Boot and 
Blanch Bill was drawn by St John, and then 
through Vane, OromweU, and Hazelrig handed 
to Sir Edward Deiing, who brought it in on 
May 27, 1641 It was read a first and second 
time on the same day , and passed the second 
reading by 136 to 108 \otes The bill pro- 
posed to appoint m each diocese a number 
of commissioners, half lay, half clerical, to 
exercise ecclesiastical juiisdiction in place of 
the bishops It was dropped in August, 1641 

Gardmei Hist ofJEiig , 1603 — 1642 Clarendon 
Hist of the hebellion 

Bosamund (Jlifford, commonly called 
the Faib BosAMU^D {d citca 1175), was the 
daughter of Walter, Loid Cliffoid, and mis- 
tiess of Henry II , by whom she had two 
sons, William Longswoid, Eirl of Sahsbuiy, 
and Geoffrey, Aichhishop of Yoik The stoiy 
of her being poisoned by Queen Eleanor has 
no authority whate\ er , and nothing is known 
of her death She was buried before the high 
altar at Godstow nunnery, but about twenty 
years after her death Hugh, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, ordered her body to be removed to the 
Chapter-house, wheie it remained till the 
Beformation 

Boses, The Wabs or the, is the name 
commonly gn en to the dynastic civil war in the 
fifteenth centuiy, which may be consideied to 
begin with the first battle of St Albans in 
1455, and to end with Boswoith Field in 1485, 
though during this period of thirty years theie 
were long intervals of peace The name was 
given to these wars on account of the badges 
worn by the representatives of tho houses 
of York and Lancaster, the Yorkists taking 
as their cogmsance the white lose, the Lan- 
castrians the red rose The ostensible cause of 
the wars was the rival claims to the thione 
of the families of York and Lancaster, 
both descended from sons of Edward III , 
the formei could show strict hereditaiy 
nght, while the latter had possession and 
Parliamentary title But there were other 
causes, without which it may fairly be said 
that the struggle would never have oc- 
curred It was not till some yeais after the 
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first battle of St Albans, that York put for- 
ward his claims, and even then such a com- 
promise as was come to m X460 might very 
fairly have been adhered to, but the other 
causes which were at work prevented this, and 
the controveisy was decided by the sword 
The house ot Lancaster had m great measure 
lost its hold on the sympathies of the people , 
the loss of Trance, the marriage with Margaret 
of Anjou, her haughty and overbearing 
spirit, the suspicious death of the popular 
fa\ ourite Gloucester, all combined to estrange 
the people from the Lancastrian dynasty The 
two mmibters of the latter part of Henry VI ’s 
reign, Suffolk and Somerset, were unfortunate 
and unpopular, and the one strong man who 
seemed at aU able to restore good go\ emment 
to the country was the Luke of York The 
nobles who for so many years had been rang- 
ing over France, now found themselves cooped 
up in England, and mutual jealousies arose 
which made them only too ready to take 
part in a civil war, while the birth of Prince 
Edward m 1453 perpetuated the Lancastrian 
claims, and so rendered any compromise im- 
possible With regard to the character of the 
two parties ever since the time of Pichard II 
there had been somo branches of the royal 
house which were opposed to the reigmng 
branch, and the opposition pnnces usually 
found it convenient to associate themselves 
with the party m the country that cried out 
for reform and good government, as Thomas of 
Gloucester and Henry of Lancaster had done 
under Bichardll In Henry VI ’s reign, besides 
the opposition branch of the royal house, the 
York princes who were naturally antagomstic 
to the rival Lancasters and Beauforts, there 
existed the great family of the Nevilles, which 
had absorbed the territorial possessions of the 
Beauchamps, and now held a semi-royal 
position m the country They were alhed by 
marriage with the family of the Luke of York 
In the north of England the Nevilles were 
great rivals of the powerful family of the 
Percies , and since the latter were firmly Lan- 
castrian, this alone would almost have sufficed 
to make the Ne\illes Yorkist The war was 
mamly a q^uarrel among these and the other 
great houses But it is possible to find certain 
geographical and pohtical issues There was 
general discontent with the government of 
Henry VI , its failures abroad, and its close 
connection with the clerical party , and on this 
account Yoik was hailed as the champion of 
reform, and was very popular m the towns 
and among the meicantile population of the 
southern counties The Lancastrians more 
closely connected with the Church and the 
nobility, excluding a few of the great families, 
were stronger in the north, where feudalism 
was strong, trade undeveloped, and reforming 
ideas had made little headway The effects 
of these wars upon our history were very 
great They almost entirely destroyed the 
old nobility, and so paved Hie way for the 


absolutism of the Tudors, for the new nobility 
owed its nse entirely to the crown, and so was 
extremely servile The people had no leaders, 
and were moreover glad of a strong govern- 
ment to preseive them from the honors of 
another civil war The Church, too, which had 
rested on the support of the barons became 
greatly weakened, and was unable to resist the 
crown The commercial classes and the great 
towns had taken but little part m the wars, 
but had steadily increased in power and in 
fluence, and with this goes the gradual nse of 
the House of Commons as one of the great 
powers of the realm, no longer to he ae- 
pendent on the nobles, hut, though at first 
apparently considerably weakened, m reahty a 
gainer by haimg to stand alone The follow- 
ing is a chronological hst of the battles 
fought during the wars , a description of each 
ot them will be found in its place 

Tarst Battle of St Albans May 22 1455 

Battle of Blore Heath Sept 23 14^ 

Battle of Northampton July 10 1460 

Battle of WaJcefield Dec 30, 1460 

Battle of Mortimer s Cross Peb 2 1461 

Second Battle of St Albans Peb 17,1461 

Skirmish at Perry Bridge Mar 1461 

Battle ot Towton Mar 29 1461 

Battle of Hedgeley Moor April 25, 1464 

Battle of Edgecote July 26 1469 

Battle of Loosecoat Pield Mar 19 1470 

Battle of Barnet April 14 1471 

Battle of Tewkesbury May 4 1471 

Battle of Bosworth Aug 22, 1485 

Pabyan Ch’iomcle Ball History Polydore 
Virgil (Camden Sou ) Stowe Annals The Pas 
tow Letters (with Mr Gairdner s Introductions) 
Gontinuator of the Croyland Chronicle WaiTc 
worth Chronicle Brougham Eng under the 
Howie of Lancaster Gairdner The Houses ofLan 
caste i and Torle [F fe P ] 

Boss, Alexam>er, Earl of, was named, 
from the character of his retainers, “ the Wolf 
of Badenoch , ” he was the brother of Robert 11 
of Scotland, and lord of Badenoch, Bnchan, 
and Ross He was governor of the northern 
part of Scotland, where he ravaged the lands 
of the Bishop of Moray, for which act of 
impiety he was excommunicated. 

Boss, Sib* James Clarr (5 1801, d 1862), 
entered the navy 1812, under his uncle, Sir 
John Ross, with whom he continued to serve 
in the Baltic, the White Sea, and on the coast 
of Scotland He accompamed his uncle, as a 
midshipman, m his first voyage in search 
of the North-west Passage Subsequently, 
from 1819 to 1825, he was engaged with Cap- 
tain Parry in his three voyages, bmng pro- 
moted durmg his absence in 1822 to the rank 
of heutenant He agam accompamed Captain. 
Parry in 1827, and on his return was ap- 
pointed commander He also joined his uncle 

Captain John Ross from 1829 to 1833, on ms 
second voyage m search of a North-west P^ 
sage, and on his return was elevated to 
rank of a post captam, in recognition of Ins 
valuable services, among which was the 
covery of the Magnetic Pole He was aftei?- 
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wards employed by the Admiralty in a mag- 
netic survey of G-reat Britain and Ireland 
In 1839 be was appointed to the command of 
an expedition in tbe ehm and Terror to the 
Antarctic Seas, the chief purpose m view being 
magnetic investigations This voyage, which 
occupied a period of four years, was nch in 
additions made to the previous Imowledge of 
the Antarctic legions in geography, geology, 
zoology , and botany In 1844 he was knighted 
In 1847 he published the results of his dis 
coveries and lesearches in the southern and 
Antarctic regions, in two volumes In 
January, 1848, he made a voyage m the Am- 
^07 prise to Baffin’s Bay in search of Sir John 
Franklin, but was unsuccessful 

Botheraui, Thomas, Archbishop of 
York (1480 — 1500), had been one of Edward 
IV ’s chaplains, and in 1468 became Bishop 
of Kochester In 1476 he was translated 
to Lincoln, and in 1474 was made Lord 
Chancellor He held the Great Seal till 1483, 
when he was obliged to resign it by the Duke 
of Gloucester He was imprisoned by Eichard 
for some httle while, and after his release 
does not seem to have taken any part in 
pubhc affairs In 1480 he had been created 
Archbishop of York 

Rothes, John, 6th Earl op, was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Worcester After 
the Eestoration he became Lord Treasurer 
and Chancellor of Scotland, and in 1680 was 
createdaduke Onhisdeath,however, inl681, 
without male heirs, the duchy became extmct 

Rothesay, Davit>, Duke op, the eldest 
son of Eobert III of Scotland, was a man of 
piofligate and idle ^habits, in 1398 he was 
appointed heutenant of the kingdom by a 
Scotch Parliament, and two yeais afterwards 
successfully defended the castle of Edinburgh, 
the same year he marned Marjory, daughter 
fvof Archibald, Earl of Douglas boon after- 
wards he was seized at the mstigation of his 
uncle, the Duke of Albany, and impiisoned 
m Falkland Castle, where he died of starva- 
tion (March, 1402) 

Rothschild’s Case (1847) Baron 
Hathan de Eothschild, a Jew, was returned as 
one of the members for the city of London in 
1 847 His return was perfectly legal, but he 
was unable to take the oath because it con- 
tained the words, “on the true faith of a 
Christian ” He therefore sat below the bar 
for four sessions m expectation of relief from 
the legislature Being disappointed, he re 
jsolved to try his rights by the existing law 
He therefore, in 1850, presented himself to be 
sworn After some discussion he was ahowed 
to be sworn on the Old Testament, but omitted 
the words, “ on the true faith, ” He was 
imfaediately directed to withdraw, and after a 
learned discussion it was resolved that he 
could neither sit nor vote tiE he had taken the 
oath in the usual manner In consequence, 


Baron Eothschild was prevented from taking 
his seat [Jews ] 

Commons Journal Sansard, 3rd ser, fiyin 
297 396 486 769 

Roundhead The name of Eoundhead 
took its rise at the same time as the name 
of Cavaher, in the tnmults which occurred 
during the discussion of the Bishops Exclusion 
Bill at the end of 1641 Like Cavalier, it 
referred originally to the external character- 
istics of the men, whose party name it after- 
wards became “ These people, or citizens, ’ 
says Lilly, “who used to flock unto West 
minster, were, most of them, men of a mean, 
or a middle quahty They were 

modest in their apparel, but not in their 
language , they had the hair of their heads 
very few of them longer than their ears, 
whereupon it came to pass that those who 
usually with their ones attended at West- 
minster, were by a nickname called Round- 
heads ” According to Eushworth the word 
was first used on Dec 27, 1641, by David 
Hide, a disbanded officer, who m one of the 
nots diew bis sword, and swore to “cut the 
thioats of those lound-headed dogs that 
bawled against bishops,” “which passionate 
expression of his, as tar as I could ever learn, 
was the first mentioning of that term or com- 
peEation of Eoundheads, which afterwards 
grew so general ” “Fiom these contestations, ’ 
says Claiendon of the tumults, “the two 
terms, Eoundhead and Cavalier, came to be 
received in discourse, and were afterwards 
continued for the most succmct distinction of 
affections thro jghout the quarrel ” A dif 
ferent story of the origin of the name is 
given by Baxter “ Some say it was because 
the queen at Sti afford s trial a«<ked who that 
round-headed man was, meaning Pym, because 
he spoke so strongly ” The name did not 
go out of use till after the Revolution, 

Clarendon Hist of the BebeUion Eushworth 

Sistoiical Collections Baxter, Life Lilly, 

Monai chy or no Monai chy [C H F ] 

Round Robin, The (February, 1789), 
an engagement in writing between twenty 
Iiifeb peers and thirty-seven commoners, with 
the Duke of Leinster at their head It bound 
aU who signed it to make government impos- 
sible if the \uceroy punished any one of them 
by loss ot office or pension for tbeir conduct 
on the regency question Lord Buckingham 
encountered them by an increase of the 
pension list, and the majority being f lightened 
consented to give up their engagement The 
Duke of Leinster and the Ponsonbys, how- 
e\er, held out ana lost their places 

Rous, John {d 1491), chaplain at Guy- 
chff-upon Avon in Warwickshire, wrote a 
Eistory of England horn the earliest times to 
the accession of Henry VIT It is of some 
importance for the reigns of Edward IV and 
Richard III This work has been pubhshed 
by Heame 
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Bowena is said to have been the daughter 
of Hengest, and to have become the wiie ot 
Vortigem But there is absolutely no autho- 
rity for her existence and her name is cer- 
tainly not Teutomc The legend of Eowena 
and Vortigem is told by Geoffrey of Mon 
mouth 

Bowton Heath, The Battle of, was 
fought duung the Great Eebellion (Sept 24, 
1645) After Kaseby Charles I took refuge 
in wales, where he strove to collect fresh 
troops In the middle of September he 
formed the plan of marching northwards to 
join Montrose, and raising the siege of Ches 
ter on his way The king himself, with part 
of his forces, succeeded in entering Chester, 
which was not completelv mvested But the 
besiegers under Sir William Brereton were 
reinforced by a body of Yorkshire horse 
under Colonel Poyntz and Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale, who commanded the troops charged 
with the duty of raising the siege, attacked 
rashly, and was taken between the forces of 
Brereton and Poyntz, and utterly routed 
He lost 300 killed and wounded, and 1,000 
prisoners This defeat, and the news of 
Montrose’s defeat at Phihphaugh, obhged 
the kmg to abandon his plan 
PhiHips, Givxl War in Wales 

Boxburgh, one of the four burghs, was 
surrendered to the English (1174), as security 
for the fulfilment of the Treaty of Falaise (q v ), 
bemg restored to Scotland by Eichard I (1186) 
In 1216 it was burnt by John In 1296 it 
was given up to Edwaid I In 1312 it was 
surprised by the Black Douglas, and having 
been regained by the English, was in 1342 
stormed by Sir Alexander Eamsay In 1346 
it was retaken by the Enghsh, who, although 
the town was destroyed m the reign of 
James I , held the castle until 1460, when it 
fell mto the hands of the Scotch after a 
severe siege, in which James II was killed bj 
the bursting ot a cannon The abbey of 
Eoxburgh was destroyed by the Earl of 
Hertford (l54o) 

Boyal Commissions of inquiry maj 
be appomted by the ciown at its discretion, 
or upon the direction of an Act of Parliament, 
or upon the address of one or both Houses of 
Parliament , and it is only to obtain an inqmr j 
into corrupt practices at elections that it is 
necessary (by the Act 15 & 16 Vict , c 57) 
that both Houses should unite in the address 
It IS not usual to appomt members of the 
government unless the inquiry affects their 
own departments, or is non pohtical , and 
members of a commission who subsequently 
enter office are usually superseded, or abstam 
fiom signing the report In commissions 
appointed under an Act of Parhament the 
members are sometimes nominated in the Act 
itself (the first example of this being the 
Commission on Land Tax Atssessment in 


1692) But in a Eojal Commission strictly 
so called, names are not usually communi- 
cated to Parliament beforehand A commis- 
sion cannot compel the production of docu- 
ments, or the gi\ing of evidence, nor can it 
administer an oath, except by special Act of 
Parliament The most notable case of the 
conferment of such authont^ is the Act of 
1867, which not only gave the above powers 
to the Trades’ Union Commission, but also 
empowered it to mdemnify witnesses from 
the penalties of the illegal acts they might 
have committed, upon condition of complete 
confession 

A good account of the procedure in Eoyal 
Commissions will be found m Alpheus Todd, 
Pai tiamentai u brovernment in England u p 
34 d [W J A] 

Boyal Society, The, grew out of two 
small gioups of fnends who met occasionally 
in London and Oxford to discuss scientific 
questions about the middle of the seventeenth 
century These were orgamsed into a defimte 
society m 1660, m i662 it was granted a 
charter by Charles II , and incorpoiated as 
the Eoyal Society The kmg, as well as his 
brother James, placed then names m the list 
of members Its early meetmgs took place 
m Gresham College, and afterwards in Crane 
Court they were transferred m 1782 to 
Somerset House, and to Burlmgton House in 
1857 

Sprat Sist of Roi al Society 1667 Weld Hist 
of Royal Society 1847 Transactions (from 1665) 

Budyard, Sir Bexjamix In the Parlia- 
ment of 1 621 Eudyard, who had recenth^been 
appomted Surveyor of the Court of Wards, 
was one of that band of politicians who 
hoped to reconcile a stirring foreign pohcj 
with the fullest devotion to the crown ” In 
1624 he was put forward as the exponent of 
Buckmgham’s new policy of war with Spam, 
and in subsequent Parliaments was **the 
usual mouthpiece of the government’ At 
the begmnmg of the Long Parhament he was 
so far convmced of abuses m the government 
that he proposed the removal of evil coun- 
sellors from the kmg, though without punish- 
ing anyone and when the Bishops Exclusion 
Bill was bemg discussed, he advocated m a 
vague way a return to primitive episcopacy 
He seems to have been a well-meaning dealer 
in useless commonplaces, without any force of 
character 

The index to Gardmer Hist of England, 
references to his chiet speeches 

Bxifas [William II] 

BtiHiou Green, T he Battle of (Novem- 
ber, 1666), resulted m a defeat of the msurgent 
Covenanters under Colonel Wallace at the 
hands of the royal troops led by General 
Dalziel Bullion Green is a valley dividing 
the Pentland HiUs 

Bumbold, Eichard {d 1685), was an 
officer m Cromwell’s regiment He guarded 
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the scaffold at Charles I ’s execution, and was 
present at Dunbar and Worcestei After the 
Restoration he settled down at the Eye House 
near Hoddesdon in Hertfordshire Here, in 
conjunction with others, he planned the as- 
sassination of Charles II and the Duke of 
York. The conspiracy was discovered, and 
Eumbold had to flee In 1685 lie took part in 
Argyle’s invasion, was captured and put to 
death ‘^Surrounded b> cowardly and factious 
associates,” says Macaulay, “he had, through 
the whole campaign, behaved himseH like a 
soldier trained in the school of the great Pro 
teotor, had in council strenuously supported 
the authority of Argyle, and had in the field 
been distinguished by tranquil intrepidity ” 

Bump [Lovg Parliament] 

BuueSy or Eumc characters, comprise the 
alphabet used by the Teutonic nations There 
were sixteen letters in this alphabet, which was 
ascribed to the god Odin (b c 508) Probably 
it was introduced b} Phoemcian traders to the 
people hvmg on the Baltic coast 

Buiyeet Singh 1780, d 1839) 
Upon the fill of the Mogul empire, its teiri- 
tories were divided between the Mahrattas in 
the south and the Sikhs, a religious sect, in 
the Punjaub It was the work of Eunjeet 
Singh, the son of a sirdar of one of the Sikh 
pnncipahties, to weld the loose Sikh con- 
federacy into a kingdom Q-ammg, in 1799, 
the governorship of Lahore in return for the 
aid he had given to Zeman Shah of Afghan- 
istan, he practised upon the religious fana- 
ticism of his Sikh countrymen, and organised 
the “ khalsa ” or “ the hberated ” into an army 
under European ofidgers, which resembled in 
many poipts the Ironsides of OromweU He 
speedily conquered the neighbouring sirdars, 
but he found himself shut m on the east by 
the nver Sutlej, the boundary of the British 
territory He was wise enough to make a 
treaty of peace with the Enghsh m 1809, and 
to this he was faithful till his death He 
captured Moultan m 1817, Peshawur m 1819, 
and Cashmere in 1819, and in that year as- 
sumed the title of Maharajah (Kmg of 
Kings) The Afghans mflicted upon him a 
defeat m 1836, but his authority was too firm 
to be shaken by disaster, and he seemed to 
leave behind him a firmly estabhshed power 
on his death in 1839 

Hunter, Ind'^an JSwijpire, p 312 

Buuuyulede was the name of the small 
island in the Thames near Starnes, at which 
the Great Charter was signed by John, June 
X5, 1215 [Magna Carta] 

Bupert, Ekincb (b 1619, d 1682), was 
the third son of Frederick V , Elector Pala- 
tme, and Elizabeth, daughter of James I 
Upon the outbreak of hostilities between 
king and Parliament, Eupert received the 
command of the Eoyahst cavalry, and took 
part m, aE the important engagements of the 


first Civil War He showed impetuous 
courage, hut httle judgment, and to this 
defect the Eovalist defeat at Marston Moor 
was largely due His suriender of Biistol m 
August, 1645, caused Charles to depri\ e him of 
his command In 1648, however, he was 
given command of the Eoyalist fleet, ana 
showed considerable skill in eluding Blake 
At last, in 1651, Blake inflicted on him a 
ciushing defeat and destroyed most of his 
vessels With the remnant, Eupert escaped 
to the West Indies, where he earned on a 
buccaneering warfare against Enghsh mei- 
chantmen till 16o3, when he managed to 
reach France After the Eestoration he again 
obtained high naval command, and did good 
service under Monk in the war against the 
Dutch The later years of his life were spent 
in scientific researches, Eupert taking the 
greatest interest m the proceedings of the 
Eoyal Society, of which he was a leading 
member 

Clarendon Hist of the Behellion JPnnce 
Hupei t and the Cavaliers Sanford Studies of 
the Great BeleLlion 

Busliwortli, John (b 1607, d 1690), a 
member of Lincoln’s Inn, was appointed 
Assistant Clerk to the Commons at the open- 
ing of the Long Parliament, became in 1645 
secretary to his relatn e, Sii Thomas Fairfax, 
in 1652 one of the committee for the reform 
of the common law, and M P for Berwick in 
the Parliaments of 16o8 and 1660 After the 
Eestoration he was for some years in ob- 
scurity, hut in 1677 he was appointed secre 
tary to Lord Keeper Bridgemrin, and appears 
m 1679 and 1681 agam as M P for Berwick 
In 1684 he was arrested for debt, and died in 
the King’s Bench Prison in 1690 His 
position gave him opportunities for witnessing 
the most important events of the period, and 
his OoUechons of Fnvate Passages of State, 
Weighty Matters of Law, mid Remai lable Pi o- 
ceedvngs in Five Parliaments, chiefly drawn up 
from his own shorthand notes of debates and 
from State papers, is one of the most valuable 
sources of information for the years it covers 

The Collections is in eight vols They are thus 
arranged — Vol i (1618 — 1629) published 1659 
vols 11 and ill forming Part II (1629 — 1640), 
1680 , Trial of Lord Sti affoi d usually counted as 
vol vni , in the same year 1680, vols iv and v , 
forming Part IH (1640 — 1645) 1692 vols vi 
and vn , forming Part IV (1645—1648), 1701 
Though fairly impartial an outcry was raised 
against them and IsTalson s Impai tial Collections 
appeared in 1682—83 as a corrective from the 
loyalist side [W J A ] 

Bussely Lady Frances (b 1638, d 1721), 
the youngest child of Oliver Cromwell Ac- 
cording to Burnet, Charles II thought of 
asking for her hand to secure his own resto- 
ration, hut this IS scarcely probable In 1657 
she became tbe wife of Eobert Eich, grandson 
of Lord Warwick, who, however, died in three 
months She subsequently married Sir John 
Eussel, by whom she had a large family 
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Busselly The Family op, was one of the 
most ancient m Dorsetshire In 1506, during 
the brief stay of Phihp of Austria on the 
coast of Dorsetshire, where he was compelled 
to put into by stiess of weather, he made the 
acquaintance of Mr John Russell, and re- 
commended him for employment to Henry 
VII Eussell received an appointment in 
the Privy Chamber, and was henceforth con 
stantly employed in the pubhc service In 
19 39 he was made Lord liussell, and m 1542 
Earl of Bedford, receiving large grants of 
the confiscated lands of the abbeys of Woburn 
and Tavistock In May, 1694, Wilham, 
fifth earl, was created Duke of Bedfoid 

Bussell, Edwaud, Paul of Orpord 
{h Idol, d 1727), was the giandson of Francis 
Eussell, fourth Duke ot Bedford When 
his kinsman William, Lord Eussell, was be 
headed, he retired fiom court He joined the 
Opposition, and was one of the se\en who 
signed the mvitation to William III On 
the accession of William he was placed on 
the Privy Council He began m 1691 to 
intrigue with James, and complamed bitterly 
to William of the neglect of the Whigs 
In 1692 he fought the battle of La Hogue 
James had imagmed that the English fleet 
was friendly to him, and trusted the as- 
surances of Eussell But the ill-timed 
declaration of the exiled kmg, and the queen’s 
spirited letter to the fleet, had qmte changed 
the mind of the admiral He went from 
ship to ship encouraging the crews, who 
fought bravely and won a great victory 
In the same year he had a violent quarrel ' 
with Nottingham because he decided that 
the summer was too far spent for further 
enterprise Wilham found it impossible to 
keep both mimsters in office, and therefore 
gave Eussell a nch place in the household 
He was sent to the Mediterranean with most 
of the English and Dutch ships On his re- 
turn he was exceedingly popular, and was 
elected for Middlesex without opposition On 
the accession of the Whig Junto to power 
in 1696 Eussell became First Lord of the 
Admiralty In 1697 he became Earl of 
Orford and Viscount Barfleur In 1701 he 
was impeached, together with Portland, 
Somers, aild Montague, by the victorious 
Tones, and charged with comphcity with 
the crimes of Captain Kidd, an accusation 
so absurd that it soon fell to the ground 
Dunng the reign of Anne he was excluded 
from office until 1709, when he became First 
Lord of the Admiralty tiU 1710 On the 
accession of George I (1714) he was again 
placed at the head of the Admiralty Com- 
mission, but henceforth he took but httle 
part m pohtics 

Burnet, Hist of Tits Own Time Core Hail- 
"borough 

Bussell, Jobs- (rf 1494), -was frequently 1 
Hist^29 


employed in affairs of state bj Edward IV , 
and in 1476 was made Bishop of Rochester 
He was translated to Lmcoln m 1480, and 
was one of the executors of Edward’s wiL 
In 1483 Gloucester appointed him Chancellor, 
which office he held till 148o, when Richard, 
suspectmg him of treachery, took the Great 
Seal from him The rest of his life was spent 
m the affiairs of his bishopric 

Bussell, John, Earl {b 1792, d 1878), 
was the third son of the sixth Duke of Bed- 
ford He was educated at Edmbuigh, and 
entered Parhament in 1813 as member for 
Tavistock in the Whig inteieat In 1818 he 
took up the question of Parhamentdij Reform 
and mo\ed four moderate resolutions, hence 
forth specially associating himself with the 
Reform movement, and annuallj movmg i 
resolution on the subject In 1828 he earned 
a motion for the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, and a biU was subsequently 
passed to that effect In 1830 he became 
Paymaster of the Forces under Lord Grey, 
and was entrusted with the presentation of 
the Reform Bill to the House (March 1, 1831) 
His reputation was greatly increased by the 
abihty which he display ed m the passage of 
the bill , and when Peel gamed office, Eussell 
was recognised as leader of the Opposition 
In 1835 he became Home Secretary under 
Melbourne, and m 1839 Secretary for Wai 
and the Colonies At the general election of 
1841 Eussell was returned for London, a seat 
which he retained for twenty years In 1845 
he declared himself in f a\ our of the repeal of 
the Com Laws, m a letter to his constituents, 
and m 1846 he became Prime Mimster 
Four years later, m 1850 he made the great 
mistake of countenancing the No-Popery 
agitation hy his Letter to the JBishop of Durham 
upon the creation of a Catholic episcopate m 
England, and hy carrying the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill, which, however, remained a dead 
letter At the end of 1851 he quarreEed 
with and di^^missed Palmerston, who in the 
next year brought about the fall of the 
EusseU mmistry In Aberdeen’s mimstry 
Eussell was at first Foreign Secretary, ana 
afterwards President of the Council, in 185o 
he resigned, and came back to the Foreign 
Office imder Palmerston m 1859 In 1861 
he was created Earl Eusstll, and became again 
Prime Mimster on Palmerston’s death m 
1865 He was defeated m 1866 on the 
Reform Bill, and resigned He never after- 
wards held office, though he contmued to 
take an active part in politics, and in 1869 
mtroduced a hill empowering the crown to 
confer life -peerages Earl Eussell "was a 
voluminous writer, and edited himself selec 
tions from his Speeches and Despatehes with 
mtroductions, 2 vols ,1870 

Bussell, W illiam, Loro (5 1639, 168^, 

the third son of the fifth Earl of Bedford, 
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appears as one of the chiefs of the Opposition 
towaids the close of the Long Parliament of 
Charles 11 He commenced the attack upon 
the Luke of York which led up to the Ex- 
clusion Bill, hy moving an address in the 
House of Commons, on Nov 4, 1678, that 
the duke should he removed from the royal 
councils So popular was he in the counixv, 
that at the general election in 1679 he was 
chosen for two counties He was nominated 
a member of the Privy Council as reorganised 
hy Temple, hut it was impossible that a 
council containmg such discordant elements 
should work together, and the Whig leadeis 
speedily sought their dismissal During the 
Exclusion Bill debates Russell was practically 
leader of the House, and it was he who took 
up the hill to the Lords (Nov 15, 1680) 
But the court was victorious, and in 1683 
took revenge by accusing Russell of partici 
pation m the Rye House Plot, though it is 
almost certam that Russell and his friends 
had merely discussed the possibihty of a 
popular agitation for a new Parliament, and 
did not contemplate the employment of force 
He was tried for high treason at the Old 
Bailey on July 13, 1683, declared guilty, and 
executed on the 21st, refusing to the last, in 
spite of the arguments of Tillotson and 
Burnet, to assent to the doctrine of non- 
resistance 


Brarnet, Exst of Im Own Time Ranke Hist 
of Eng fir , Macaulay Mist of Eng 

BuiSsilb^ Relations with During the 
3jQidd%^Ages there were practically no rela- 
tions bet’^^een England and the barbarous 
l^ngdem^^pt tha Q^ars The Enghsh captam, 
'^jSsegan Hi 1553 both comtnercial 
’» 9 ys<ge to the White Sea, and 
^ by “ 


_ l^rcbiWe by bearmg to Moscow 

a of Mary to Ivan the Ter- 
rible 1^6® this mission bore fruit in 

Ivan’l proposal of a commercial treaty givmg 
'eaqdlusive rights to English merchants, and 
a nilitijaaj alliance agamst Poland and 
^Veden’, but neither of these were ever exe- 
mitei in 1645 Alexis Mikhailovitch sent 
^ei^siid'Dij^oiH^^ to jSn^land , but on finding 
thajkin^ whs accredited a prisoner 



of 
disj_ 

feromRi 


•the envoy withdrew m 
on of Charles was fol- 
of English merchants 
} Restoration, the em- 
e^restored diplomatic re- 
, n^hing of any importance 
Peter the Great’s famous \isit 
iSi itof* The distant fnendship 
^;|iatioas was readily broken m 
,malita.on of Peter with Charles 
wxpi the mtention, among 
iving Hanover of Bremen 
Ipmg the Pretender to 
tut these projects soon 
^ the Vhole friendly 
tlte two countries were 



maintained for the greater part of the 
eighteenth century The close alliance of 
Russia and Austria, the notion that the de 
velopment of Russia would help in keeping 
down France and its northern ally Sweden, 
the common policy of maintaining the Cap 
faction in power in the latter country , 
and the importance of the trade between 
the two nations, all helped to establish 
their alLance In 1748 the ad\ance of a 
Russian force secured for England and her 
alhes the Peace of Anchen But in the Seven 
Years’ War Russia did her best to overthiow 
England s ally, Prussia Yet Chatham alway s 
maintained the policy of the Russian alliance, 
and m 1769 England assisted the fleet of 
AJexis Orlof in its long voyage from the 
Baltic to the aid of the revolted Greeks, 
and an Englishman conducted the fire-ships 
which destroyed the Turkish fleet in the 
Bay of Tchesme Less justifiable was the 
acquiescence on the part of England in the 
first partition of Poland in the year 1774 , 
which was ill requited hy Catherine II ’s 
abandonment, in the latter part of her reign, 
of the English alliance in favour of a 
connection with Fiance Thus, in 1780, 
Catherine joined the Armed Neutrality 
Little less offensii e to England was her close 
alliance with Joseph II , whose policy in the 
Netherlands was diametrically opposed to 
that of the English The younger Pitt was 
the first English statesman who took up that 
position of hostility to Russia which in later 
times became so general "While Fox elo- 
quently pleaded for a contmuanco of the old 
connection, Pitt formed an alliance with 
Poland, Prussia, and Sweden, against the 
Colossus of the North , ” but his threats 
were vain to present Russia’s triumph in the 
Turkish war, and the inglonous defeat of 
Gustavus III of Sweden The struggle 
against revolutionaiy France brought back, 
however, the old ^reMlons Catherine in her 
old age was conlfen^ with denouncing the 
Revolution Pauli joined? the Second Coali- 
tion, and in 1799 English and Russian troops 
joined to fight an unsuccessfijl campaign in 
Holland, which led to muiha^l jealoubies and 
recriminations As a result I%il formed a close 
connection with his hero Na^bleon^nd estab- 
lished a second Armed Neutrality i®&e north 
After Paul’s murder, Alexander i joined 
the next coalition, but from 1807 to 1812 his 
alliance with Napoleon isolajqd,^ England and 
allowed the establishment Continental 

System After 1816 th^ government 

kept up a fnendship with th^#^nstigator of 
the Holy Alliance The judicious policy of 
Canning of joining with Russia to obtain 
the liberties of Greece, was ignored by the 
ministry which called Nai anno an untoward 
event The tnumph of Liberalism in Eng- 
land, the sympathy excited by the Polish 
insurgents, the antagonism of interest in the 
Levant, and, before long, in Asia as well. 
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gradually produced a settled divergence be 
tween tbe two countries, culminating in the 
Crimean War, and nearly leadmg to a second 
explosion in 1877 [Crimean War ] 

Herrmann Geschior te de$ Euasi chen Stoats and 
Hambaad Hist of Rii sia are good general 
accounts of Russian history See the HaJkluyt 
Society s publications especially Fletcher s 
Eassia Hoisleys Rusnia and Lord Carhsle s 
Melation of Ttii ee Em’iossies for the early rela 
tions Schuyler Life of Petei the Great 
Elinglake Invasion of the Ci imea 

[TFT] 

ButlLven, Alexander (the Master of 
Gowrie), conspired, with his brother, the Bail 
of Gowne, to kidnap Kmg James VI at 
Gowrie House and to convej him by sea to 
Fastcastle (1600) iluth\en having prevailed 
upon the king to visit his brothers castle, 
attacked him there, but was himself slam by 
the kmg’s retainers This affair is known as 
the Gowrie Conspiracy 

Buthveu, The Raid op (August, 1581), 
was the name given to a plot formed against 
Lennox and Arran, the favourites of James VI , 
which was earned out by seizmg the } oung 
king at Castle Ruthven, and committing him 
to the charge of the conspirators In 1582 an 
Act of Indemnity was passed in which the 
thanks of the nation were voted to the Earls 
of Gowne, Mar, and Glencairn for their 
rescue of the king from his obnoxious 
ministers In 1583, however, James wishmg 
to recover his freedom, collected a body of 
troops under Argyle andHuntly, and defeated 
the Ruthven party, and Gowrne was executed 
(1584) 

Butlaud, Charles Manners, Duke or 
(5 1754, d 1787), was appointed Viceroy of 
Ireland by Pitt m 1783 He found Ireland 
in a state bordenng on open rebelhon His 
firmness, however, prevented a proposed 
congress from meeting (1784) , and, though 
unable to carrj the compaercial treaty, he put 
down the Whiteboy insurrection, and restored 
internal quiet He was very popular, and 
was much lamented when he died 

Rutland, He5^e-y Manners, 2nd Earl of 
{d 1563), waef f^strumentdl in procuring the 
condemnation Lord Seymour of Sudel;^ , 
bjr bnn^|i^ foi?^rd evidence of his designs 
against brother, the Piotector In 1549 
he was employed in the relief of Haddington, 
which was being besieged by the French , and 
m 1553 was lij^nsoned for a short time as a 
supporter L&y Jane Grev In 1558 he 
collected a for the relief of Calais, 

but was too IsSc to save the town 

Rye House Plot, The (1683), is the 
name given to a conspiracy formed by some of 
the extreme Whigs m Charles II ’s reign, after 
the failure of the Exclusion Bill , its object was 
the murder of the king and the Duke of York 
The kmg was to have been murdered at a 
place called the Rj e House, in Hertfordshire , 


but the plot never came to anything, and was 
revealed to the court by traitors among those 
concerned in it It is not probable that the 
prominent Whig leaders were pnvy to this 
scheme, which was chieflj formed b> Rumbold 
and some of the more violent and obscure 
members of the party But William, Lord 
Russell, Algernon bidne}, and the Earl of 
Essex were arrested for comphcitj in it 
Essex died in the lower, probablj^ bj his own 
hand, Russell was condemned on the evidence 
of one witness and executed, together with 
bidney (Jul> 21, 1683), at whose tnal unpub- 
lished wntmgs of his own were admitted as 
evidence against him 

Macaulay Rtst of Eng Burnet Hist of his 
Onn Time Memoirs oj Wdham Loid Bussell 

Rymer, Thomas {p 1639, d 1714), 
was bom at Hortballerton, and educated at 
Sxdne> Sussex College, Cambridge He was 
entered at Gray’s Inn m 1666 He wrote 
several dramas, translations, and works on 
constitutional history In 1692 he received 
the appointment of historiographer royal 
Rymer died in poverty, and was buried in 
St dement Danes Church Rvuners chief 
interest to the student of Enghsh history is 
his connection with the work called JPeedet a 
Earlj in the seventeenth century began the 
publication upon the Continent of general 
collections of treaties, such as that d Goldast 
(Frankfort, 1607 — 14) Such woiclcs becdme 
very popular, and the Oodscc: Jurts & 0 pitum 
J)iplomattcn8 of Leibnitz ^1693) seems have 
suggested to Halifax and Somers the ad- 
visability of publishing a similar collection 
for England at the national ei^pense The 
government accepted the pr^osalj and en- 
trusted the work to Rymer hielf volume 
was issued in 1704 Fifteen volumes appeared 
durmg Rymer s lifetime^ and five subse- 
quent!} , and the Fcedera immediatelv became 
one of the prime sources of English history 
for the period it covers (1101 — 1654) It is a 
very valuable coHeotion, containing an im 
mense number of treaties, charters, and othdr 
documents 

It IS necessary qerefuHv’ distiugmsh the 
various e<litions —h ) OngmaL vols , eoi 
Rymer (1704—1713) the later vopapies dejwarting 
from the ongmal plan oiwl mcfiwajiig' 
number of documents which 
affairs 16th vol (1715), pi epared from !]^ym6rft 
papers by his assistant, Sanderson who edited * 
the remaining volumes 17th (1717) the 
heing still more miscellaneous m the ehantdldi^ 
their contents An 18th vol, appear^ jptosf m 1728 
but was withdrawn on account c| zengton 
strances of the Commons ag^n^ t^3sreaibh 
nnvd^e committed by printing tk^ip 

Journal it was recalled aud reis^ed (ITW’' 
Two more volumes were published m IW aS# 
1735 Churchill published Am W vote 
Tonson the last three (n ) (1727— s 

1729) a reprint of the first 17 vote (ed So|me^), 
puhhshed by Tonson through gufeS0r3p%%* 
(ill ) Eaguft Q737— 47^, au^e^ti<)!a of 
17 vols with Holmes s correctaous^andof Sander 
son’s three last vote , published fn 10 vols at the 
Hague with an important abridgment by 




Eapin (iv ) Record Commission (1816--1830) 3 
vols in 6 p irts, and a portion of 4tli vol covering 
tke peiiod down to 1383 with, additions lo 
these must be added ( v ) Syllabus ot Feeder a in 
l^nglish bySu-rhos Haidy 2 vols (1869 — 1872) 
for Eecord Commission, In the prefaces to this 
most valuable woik a full account and criticism 
IS given ot the various editions 

[W J A] 

Ryswick, The Treaty or (Sept 10, 
1697), termiiitited the war which had begun 
m 1689 between France and the codJition 
composed of the Empiie, Spam, England, 
Brandenburg, and Holland Louis had opened 
negotiations in 1696, but the other poweis 
had broken them off At length, m March 
(1697), the French plenipotentiaries as- 
sembled at the Hague, those of the coalition 
at Delft, and conferences were held at Rys- 
wick But, impatient of delay, Loins and 
William appointed Marshal Boufflers and the 
Duke of Foitland to hold private meetings 
together Terms of peace were concluded 
(July 6) Spain and the Emperor refused to 
agree to them, but Spain soon gave way, 
and on Sept 10 the treaty was concluded 
between France, Holland, Spam, and Eng- 
land The terms were that France should 
acknowledge William as King of England, 
Anne as his successor, and that all assistance 
should he withdrawn from James France 
also surrendered all conquests made smee the 
Treaty of Nimeguen, and placed the chief 
fortresses of the Low Countries in the hands 
of Dutch garrisons A month later, a treaty 
was concluded between Louis and the Em- 
peror France restored all towns captured smee 
the Treaty of Nimeguen, with the exception of 
Strasburg, together with Fieihurg, Breisach, 
Philipshurg, and the French fortifications on 
the Tight bank of the Ehme Lorraine was 
restored to its duke, who, however, granted a 
passage through bis dominions for French 
troops The Elector of Cologne was recog 
lused, and the rights of the Duchess of 
Orleans upon the PaUtmate compromised for 
money The Prince of Orange, say s 
Eanke, ^‘who was formerly spoken of con- 
temptuously as the little lord of Breda, had 
won himself a position m the presence of 
which the mightiest monarch the western 
world had seen Jor many a century was com- 
pelled to grve way ” 

Banke, Ril'd of Fnq Foch and Schoell, 
Eistoire des TraiUs de Faix 


Sa, Don Pantaleon, brother of the Portu- 
guese ambassador in London, killed a man m 
a fray (Nov 22, 16o3) He took refuge at 
embassy, where ft was mamtamed that 
was responsible only to bis own sovereign 
Arrested and tried, and induced to plead 
hi* threat of the pezne forte et dure^ he 
vma ^^demned Cromwell while pardoning 
kia accomplices, was inexorable agamst the 


principal On July 10 Sa was executed, 
amidst great popular rejoicings Cromwell’s 
firm government was no lespecter of persons, 
and not even the divinity which hedged 
ambassadors suffered them to violate the 
municipal law of the state in which they weie 
sojourning 

State laZs Schafer GeschicMe von Fortugal 

Saadut Ali (d 1814), the brother of Asaf- 
ul-Dowldh, was by a tieaty made by Sir John 
Shore in 1788 assigned the vacant throne ot 
Onde, upon terms which gave the English 
the right of garrisoning the important place**, 
and completely subjected Oude to the English 
power Saadut Ali rapidly became so un- 
popular that he lost all control over his own 
troops, who, while useless foi the defence of 
Oude, remained a source of great expense 
After the insurrection of Vizier All, which 
had to be put down by Biitish troops, Lord 
Welle'^ley insisted peremptorily on their 
dismissal In 1800 the Nawab announced 
that he intended to abdicate in favour of 
one of his sons Lord Wellesley infoimed 
him that he would consent to the abdica- 
tion provided it was made in favour of 
the Company The Nawab thereupon with- 
drawing his abdication, Lord Wellesley 
ordered him to choose between the cession of 
the whole or part of his dominions After 
trying every possible means of escape, the 
Treaty of Lucknow was concluded (No\ 10, 
1801) Its provisions were that the Vizier 
should cede a large territory, and in return 
should be released from all future demanas 
on account of Oudo oi its dependencies , that 
the Company should always protect and de- 
fend the Vizier, and that he should only 
suppoit a few of his own troops for revenue 
purposes , that the English should guarantee 
to him his remaining territories , that in the 
exeicise of his authority he should in all cases 
be guided by the advice of the officers of the 
Company On Jan 10, 1802, Lord Wellesley 
and the Vizier met at Cawnpore, where the 
former insisted on such a reform in the ad- 
mimstration of Oude as should remove the 
evils and abuses which had.*-so l^ijg corrupted 
all the state machinery ^4»irious remon- 
strances were at intervals addressed to him 
on his government, especially "during Lord 
Minto’s administration, but he had no mind 
for reforms which would embarrass his ar- 
rangemen'^s and curtail his revenue He , 
died in 1814 ^ 

MiU Htst of India Wellesley Despatches 

Sabert, King of the East Saxons, and 
nephew of Ethelbert, King of Kent, received 
Christianity from Augustine, and instituted 
the bishopric of London with Mellitus for its 
first bishop On his death, his sons relapsed 
into heathenism 

Sac and Soc was an Anglo Saxon phrase, 
also extensively used in the Norman period, 
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meaning the right of jurisdiction possessed 
bj private individuals When extensive 
tiaots of folkland were turned in bookland, 
in favour of churches, monastic bodies, or 
piivate individuals, such jurisdiction as had 
been pieviously vested in the kmg, m or out 
of the popular comts, was transferred to the 
lecipient of the grant Where pre\iousl> 
the roj^al oflficeis had sat m judgment, the 
lord or the lord’s reeves now sat, and the 
piofits of the jurisdiction now went, not to 
the national exchequer, but to that of the 
lord And, as in the later Anglo Saxon times 
the tendenoj was for all folkland to pass into 
bookland, “the national courts became more 
and more the courts of the landowners The 
ancient process was retained, but exercised 
by men who deiived their title from the new 
source of justice ” (Stubbs ) The grants of 
sac and soe did not as a lule give immumtj 
from the county courts, though they did from 
the hundred courts They became, in fact, the 
basis of the later manoi court leet, which 
exercised petty criminal jurisdiction over the 
tenants of the manor The name is derii ed 
from two woids, one of which (<iaen) properl j 
means a thing, and so presumably a thing in 
dispute and litigation , the other (soen), 
junsdidtion But, as Bishop Stubbs says, 
** the form is an alliteratn e jmgle which will 
not bear close analysis ” 

Stubbs Const JSist , i § 73 Ellis Inti od,w 
iion to Bsimssday 

Sacheverell, Henry, I) D 1724), 
the son of a Low Church clergyman, entered 
the Church, and early attached himself to 
the school of Laud He became a fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford In 170o he was 
elected chaplain of St Saviour’s, Southwark 
InNo\embei, 1710, he preached his celebrated 
sermon on “ The Perils of False Brethren both 
in Church and State,” a tirade against the 
Bevolution principles, Dissenters, and the 
Whig mmistrj, especially G-odolphin, whom 
he attacked und^ the name of Volpone, or 
Old Fox It is said that 40,000 copies of 
this sermon were sold The ministij were 
naturally angry ^ and Sunderland proposed that 
Sacheverell ^hoiiHd be impeached The idea 
was taken #ti|p by Godolphm, but opposed 
by Somers and Marlboiough Sacheverell’s 
answer to*^the articles was uncompromis- 
ing The Commons foolishly resohed to 
attend Westminster Hall in a body The 
trial lasted thiee weeks* It was soon verj 
e\ ident that s'^ mpathies of the populace 
were all on his sid#* “Sache%erell and the 
Church ’ ” became a popular cry At the close 
of the trial, Sacheverell read an eloquent 
defence, supposed to have been written for 
him by Atterbury The Lords declared him 
guilty by sixtj nine to fiftj-two He was 
suspended for three years, and his sermon 
was burnt by the common hangman but a 
motion that he should be incapable of prefer- 
ment y^as thrown out The sentence was 


considered an acquittal, a living was bestowed 
on him in Wales, and his journey thither 
was like a rojal progress The queen saw 
how unpopular the mmistrj had become, and 
hence was encouiaged to carij out her plans 
for its overthi ow [An n e ] After the period of 
bacheverell’s suspension was over, the queen 
presented him with the living of St Andrew s, 
Holbom His fiist sermon, on the text, 
“Father, forgive them, for the;y know not 
what thej do,” he sold lor £100 The Com- 
mons, to mark then disapprov al of the con- 
duct of the previous mimstrj , appomted him 
to pi each before them on Ascension Daj 
Burnet’s views of his character aie hardly 
overdrawn “He was a bold, msolent man, 
with a verj small measure of rehgion, virtue, 
learning, or good sense, but he lesolved to 
force himself into popularity and preferment 
by the most petulant raihngs at Dissenters 
and Low Chmchmen m several sermons and 
hbels, written without chas.teness of sty le or 
liv elmess of expression ” 

Burton JReign of Queen Anne Boyer Annals 
Bumet H%st of his Own Time 

Sacket’sT Harbour, The Battle of 
(1813), was fought on Lake Ontario, between 
the English and Canadians under Sir George 
Prevost, and the Ameiicans under the com- 
mand of General Brown The advantage 
lav with the Americans 

SackviUe, Loro George {h 1716, d 
178o), was the son of Charles Duke of Dorset 
He served at the battles of Dettingen and 
Fontenoy, and fought under the Duke of 
Cumberland at Culloden In 17o3 he was 
sent as secretaiy to Ireland, and quarrelled 
with the Speaker, Boyle In l7o8 he refused 
the command on the coast of Britanny, prefer- 
ring to serve in I landers, on the ground that 
he was “ tired of buccaneering ” He com- 
manded the English and German cavalry on 
the nght of the allies under Ferdinand of 
Brunswick at the battle of Minden, and when 
orders were sent him to charge, he obstinatelv 
refused to do so, affecting to misunderstand 
the order, probably from motives of ■jealousy 
After endunng several slights from Ferdi- 
nand, he resigned his command, and on his 
return home, a court martial adjudged him 
unfit to serve in any military capacity On 
the death of George II , he attempted to 
return to court In the yeai 1760 he was 
elected member for Hy the, and m 1762 we 
find him complaimng of the expenses of 
the war In 1766 he was restored to the 
Pnvy Council In 1770, m consequence of 
inhentmg an estate, he assumed the name of 
Germam In the following yeax he fought a 
duel with Governor Johnstone In 1776 he 
was made Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
but his mihtary knowledge and talents ill- 
atoned for his rash and violent temper He 
quarrelled with his subordinates, especially 
Sir Guy Carleton and Sir William Howe, and 
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m 1778 thieatened to resign, m a tit of anger 
on Carleton’s being appointed Govemor of 
Cbarlemont He superintended the prepara- 
tions for the Ameiican War In the j-eai 
1782, in order to iid themselves of inm, the 
ministry persuaded the king to raise him to 
the peerage There was gieat outcry at this, 
and his hrst sp^^ech in the House of Lords 
was an attempt to remove the imputation of 
cowardice at Minden We subsequently find 
him acknowledging the fact that the king 
was his own mimster Lord back\ille was a 
man of undoubted talents and gieat ambition 
but of a violent temperament, which urged 
him toiU-judged courses 

"Walpole Memoiis Sismondi deF'iance 
Lecky Hist of the Eighteenth Century Stan 
hope, Hist of Eng 

Sach:ville, Sm Bichard {d lo66), the 
father of tht- famous Lord Buckhurst, was a 
man of great financial abilities, which he so 
made use of to his own advantage as to gam 
the nickname of “ Fill Sack ” Under Queen 
Mary he was a Catholic, and Chancellor of 
the Court of Augmentations , under Ehza- 
beth, a Protestant, and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 

Sadleir’s Case (18o7) Mr James 
Sadleir, member for Tipperary, had been 
deeply concerned with his brother, John 
SacQeir, member for Shgo, in a senes of 
fraudulent banking transactions On the 
discovery, John Sadleir committed suicide 
and James Sadleir fled The latter was 
thereupon formally expelled from the House 
of Commons (Feb 19) on the motion of the 
Attome^ -Geneial for Ireland 

A M Sullivan, New Ireland chaps xiv xv 

Sa^er, Sir Balph {d lo07, d 1587), a 
protege of Thomas Cromwell, was much 
thought of by Henry YIII for the skill and 
ability which he displaced as a diplomatist 
In 16 39 he was sent on an embassy to James 
V of Scotland, to endeavour to detach him 
fiom his alliance with France, and to aid the 
cause of the Beformed religion in Scotland, 
and fulfilled his mission with such discretion, 
that Henry appointed him one of the twelve 
councillors who were to as'^ist his executois 
in the government dunng the minority of 
Edward YI In 1547 he was present at the 
battle of Pinkie, and greatly distinguished 
himself while in 1549 he aided m suppres- 
sing Ket’s rebellion « The able and truthful 
Sir Balph Sadler ” became one of Elizabeth’s 
most trusted diplomatic agents, and a strong 
Puntan and was often employed in Scotch 
negotiations In 1659 he was sent to the 
Scotch border with instructions “ to treat in 
all §eorecy with any manner of persons in 
Scotland for the union of the realms,’^ and to 
as^ the Protestant party with secret sums 
of money He was one of the English eom- 
mismoners at the Treaty of Leith (1560) and 
in 1568 was on the commission of York 


on the occasion of the mquiry into the muidci 
of Darnlej In lo84 — So Sir Balph Sadlei 
icted as gaolei to Marj Queen of Scots in 
Tutbury Castle , but found the charge of hci 
whom “ he had held in his aims as a bab) ” 
so irksome, that he petitioned to he lemoved 
After the execution of Mary, in whose tiial 
he took part, he was again sent on a diplo- 
matic errand to Scotland to announce to 
James VI his mothei’s death, and to explain 
that Elizabeth was in no waj to blame This 
dehcate mission, which he successfully accom- 
lilished, was his last, as he died a month or 
two later 

Papeis of Sii Ralph Sadler with Memoii by 
Sir Walter Scott (1809) Froude Hist of Eng 

Sadoolapore, The Battle or (Dec 3, 
1848), was lought during the Sikh War 
After the failuie at Bamnuggur, Lord Gough 
oidered Sir Joseph ThackweU to cross the 
Chenab at Wuzeeiabad and turn the Sikh 
position Shere Sing thereupon withdrew 
tiom Bamnuggui, and the two aimies met at 
the village of Sadoolapore For two houis 
the British sustained the fire of the enemj 
without returning till they were fully m 
range, when their artillery opened with 
deadly effect The Sikhs letired slowly, and 
Sir Joseph did not deem it w «e to follow 
Jhe advantage of the action doubtless rested 
with Shere Sing, who had marched axvay at 
his own will to a better position, but Lord 
Gough thought fit to claim the victory [Sikh 
War] 

St Albans, m the immediate neigh 
bourhood of the famous Boman mumcipium 
of Yerulamium, is famous as the site of one of 
the greatest Benedictine abbeys It gams its 
modem name from Alban, said to have been 
martyred there under Diocletian The abbey 
was erected in his honour by Offa of Merci i 
in 796 The tovrh dates from the days ot 
Abbot Ulfsige,^jkio bufM the three parish 
churches The oppils^ionfe^of the abbots led 
the town to join the peasants revolt of 1381 
Inl4o5 and 1461 t-wo battles of more political 
than military importance weie fought between 
the Yorkists and Lancastrians The abbey 
church, made paiochial at the Pissolution, has 
recently been made into a cathedral 

* \ 

St Albans, The First Battle of 
(Hoo)f was the first engagement in the Wars 
of the Boses It was brought about by the 
recovery of Henry YI m and the 

termination of York’s protectorate The 
Somerset party were again in power, and 
York, seeing his influence at an end, deter- 
mined to secure by force of aims the down- 
fall of Somerset Accordmgly he collected 
troops m the north and marched towards 
London The king advanced in force to 
meet him and after a vam attempt at nego- 
tiation, a battle followed which, though only 
lastmg half an hour, had most important 
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results Somerset was slam, together with, 
other Lancastrian nobles, the Tnmg wounded, 
and York completely victorious 

St Albans, The SEco^D Battle or 
(1461), was fought by Queen Margaret and 
the Lancastrians agamst the Earl of War- 
wick After the victory at Wakefield 
Margaret marched towards London, and was 
met at St Albans by Warwick The Lan- 
castrians gained the day, the Tn-ng was re- 
leased, and Warwick compelled to retire 
But with incredible folly the results of the 
battle were altogether thrown away London 
was not occupied, nor was the Earl of War- 
wick prevented from effecting a junction 
with Edward The Lancastrians retired to 
the north, and within a fortmght the Yorkists 
were m possession of London, and Edward 
recognised as king 

St Albans, The Council op (Aug 4, 
1213), was one of the general councifi of 
John’s reign It is extremely important m 
constitutional history as a step m the pro- 
gress of the representative system, smee 
it was attended, not merely by the gieat 
barons, but by repiesentatives (the reeve and 
four others) of the people of the towns m 
the ro>al demesne The Council was called 
by the Justiciar GeojQErey Fitz-Peter, who 
promised to abide by the laws of Henry I 
henceforth In the same year, m a summons 
to a Council a^ Oxford (of the proceedings of 
which there is no record , indeed, it is possible 
that it never met), each of the sheriffs is or 
dered to send four iscreet men from his shiie 

St Albans, Francis Bacon, Viscount 
{b 1561, 1626), often called (though of course 
incorrect!} ) Loud Bacon, was the son of Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper under Elizabeth 
At twelve he was sent to Cambridge, at sixteen 
he became a member of Gray’s Inn, and went 
to France in the^ retihu^ of the Engbsh 
ambassador, Sir Amy^^^Paulet Here he 
stayed a couple of 3 ear^totil he was recalled 
to England by tl^,e death of his father Left 
with but scanty toetos, he now apphed himself 
assiduq^^Jy to the^ study of law, and began 
that lon^ preferment in w£ch 

was spent?* the greater part of his life In 
1584 he ^ttered Parhament, and in 1586 
became a Hencher But for some years after 
this he made no progress Lord Burleigh, to 
whom he naturally looked for assistance — ^for 
the Treasui|Br had married the sister of 
Bacon’s mother — distrusted him, and paid 
no attention to his frequent appeals, while 
the younger Cecil was probably jealous of his 
cousin’s abihty, and constantly threw obstacles 
in his way In 1693, however. Bacon’s 
friendship with Essex seemed about to open 
to him the path to distinction The place of 
Attorney-General became vacant, and Essex 
demanded it for him, but in vain, for the 
influence of the Cecils was victorious, and 


their nominee Coke was appointed From 
this time dates that bitter rivalry between 
Bacon and the great master of the common 
law, which was ultimately to bring about the 
fall of both Essex failed even to gam for 
his friend the Sohcitor’s place, and attempted 
to console him by the gift of an estate worth 
some £1,800 Yet m spite of the many 
services Essex had rendered to him, Bacon 
took a promi n ent part on the side of the 
crown m the prosecution of the earl foi high 
tieason, and was employed to write a pamphlet 
to justify the action of the government 

At James’s accession, Bacon, with a crowd 
of others, was knighted He was a pro- 
minent figure m the Parhament of 1604, 
and, while acting as spokesman of the Com- 
mons, pleased the kmg by flattery, and by 
the skill with which he arranged compro- 
mises, especially m the matter of the Bucking- 
hamshire election On the question of the 
union of the two kingdoms Bacon heartily 
sympathised with the kmg, he was ap- 
pointed to draw up the proposals to be 
laid before the commission, and as a member 
of it argued ably m support of James’s project 
In 1606 he married Ahce Barnham, an 
alderman’s daughter In June, 1607, he at last 
gamed a foothold upon the ladder of promotion, 
and became Solicitor General As such his 
work was chiefly of a routme character , m 
the Commons, however, he took a leading 
part m the discussions upon the Great 
Contract After Salisbury’s death, in 1612, 
Bacon was able to come into closer contact 
with the kmg, and henceforth his rapid nse 
was certain In Oct , 1613, he was made 
Attorney -General , but though this office 
gave him a prominent place among the royal 
ministers, his work*was but to carry out and 
defend royal decisions, and he had no m- 
fluence upon the general policy of the govern 
ment He took part m the trials of Peacham 
and Somerset, defended -^he benevolence of 
1614 — 16, and assisted m the humiliation of 
Chief Justice Coke in 1616 Havmg suc- 
ceeded in gainmg the favour of Buckmgham, 
Bacon became Lord Keeper m March, 1617, 
in Jan, 1618, Chancellor, in the July of 
the same year Baron Verulam, and m Jan , 
1621, Viscount St Albans He was still 
a mere agent of the government, and when 
he chanced unmtentionaUy to offend Bucking 
ham m the matter of the mamage of Coke’s 
daughter, he had to make a degrading sub 
mission 

When Parhament met m January, 1621, 
there was no sign of any public hostility to 
the Chancellor The Commons were eager to 
join the kmg m a contest "with Spam, but 
James refused to declare for a war pohey , 
whereupon the Commons m disgust turned 
to the discussion of domestic gnevances 
Foremost amongst these were the monopolies 
An attack began upon the referees, % e , those 
Mw officers (mcluding Bacon) and others who 
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had certified to the legality of the monopohes , 
and Coke, now one of the leadeis of the 
House, turned tho assault especially upon 
the Chancellor Meantime a committee had 
been sitting to inquire into abuses in the 
courts of justice Appaiently to the surprise 
of the woild, Bacon was in March accused 
of having received bribes , the Lords, aftei 
hearing witnesses, were convinced of his 
guilt , and, what is most strange of all, Bacon 
made no attempt to defend himself, but threw 
himself on the mercy of the Lords and the 
king Yet it is the opmion of Mr Gardiner, 
who has given a detailed account of the most 
important accusations brought against him, 
that the charge that Bacon knowingly and 
corruptly sold or delayed justice falls entirely 
to the ground The only possible explanation 
of his conduct is that, with his usual careless- 
ness of forms, he contented himself with 
knowmg that the immediate reception of the 
money, which he believed himself to ha\e 
fairly earned, would not infiuence his decision , 
in othf'r words, that without a corrupt motive 
he accepted money corruptly tendered ’ (jSist , 
IV 81) Bacon saw that the attack was due 
to political animosity, and that no defence 
would save him , by complete submission he 
might escape with a more lenient sentence 
Moreover, though he was confident, and justlj , 
of his ovn integnt} , he could not fail to see 
how evil was the practice which he had 
allowed to continue ‘‘I was the justest 
judge that was in England these fifty years 
But it was the justest censure in Parlia 
ment that was these two hundred years ” 
He was sentenced to a heavy fine, to 
imprisonment during royal pleasuie, to 
exclusion fiom Parhament, office, and court 
The fine was remitted and Bacon was le- 
leased from the Tower after two or three 
days’ imprisonment, but, though his advice 
was occasionally sought by the govern- 
ment, he never again obtained office, and 
spent the remaining years of his life entirely 
in literary work 

More important, perhaps, than the events 
of his life are the political theories which 
he consistently advocated His ideal was a 
paternal monarchy The king, aimmg at 
the good of his people, able to employ the 
wisest counsellors, and possessed of wide 
information, must be better able to gmde the 
nation anght than the unorganised body of 
well-meaning country gentlemen called the 
House of Commons, though he ought to use 
their help and explam his purposes to them 
The work of government demanded an intel- 
lectual power such as tramed statesmen alone 
possessed , the king, unmoved by the mterests 
of any class, could provide for the welfare of 
aE classes better than lawyers or squires 
Yet facts proved too strong for Bacon, as 
they afterwards proved too strong for 
Btraffiord, who may be regarded as a Bacon m 
power. Bacon was employed as a useful 


tool , he was seldom seriousl} consulted on 
important matters hi one of his great proj ects 
weie carried out, and while he was holding 
up in many a carefully written state papei 
the picture of a patriot king, the country was 
bemg governed by Buckmgham Bacon’s 
hfe was a dual one His dommant interest 
was the mcrease of human knowledge by the 
new way which he could teach {Advance 
ment of Learning^ 1606, Novum Organum, 
1620) There will always be a question ao to 
the relation between Bacon’s active and specu 
lative life Probably he wished for power 
chiefly because it would enable him to carrj 
out his great plans for the social good, ^ 
alike in pohtics and philosophy , yet he was 
not without a real fondness for the pomp of 
office, and for political activity for its own sake 

The mam sources of information about Bacon 
are his TToi/cs edited with most valuable 
introductions &c bj Spedding and Ellis Eor 
Bacon in lelation to the history of the time 
Gardmer Kxst oj JEng especially vol iv must 
be consulted See also Charles de Remusat 
Bacon sa Vie &e A very useful short biography 
is written by R W Church Knno Fischer 
Fx anz Bacon von Vex ulain und Seme Nachfolgex 
IS an ezhaiistive statement of Bacon s philoso 
phical position [W J A ] 

St Brice’s Bay, The Missacbe or 
(Hov 13, 1002), IS said to have been occa- 
sioned by the report that the Danes in Eng- 
land had formed a plot for murdering the 
king and the Witan Accordingly orders 
were sent forth that all the Danes should De 
slam Mr Ereeman thinks the story of the 
massacre has been greatly exaggerated, and 
that it only mcluded those Danes who had 
stayed hehmd from Sweyn’s army 

St Canlef, William or, or Saint 
Calais 'was first Prior of St Calais in Maine, 
and then Abhou of St Victor’s in Le M ms, 
and ultimately became Bishop of Durham m 
1080 Famous in the historj- of his see foi 
substituting monks tfor secular canons in his 
cathedral church, he has a place in history as 
the foremost adviser of WiUiam Rufus in the 
beginning of his reign The chromcler of 
Peterborough says {s a 1088), “ So well did 
the king to the bishop that all England fol 
lowed his counsel and did so Is ^he would” 
But m a few months he joined the feudal 
movement against William, apparently undei 
circumstances of great treachery Involved in 
the general failure, his temporalities were 
seized, his lands were ravaged, and he him- 
self brought to tnal before the kmg’s court 
“His trial,” says Mr Freeman, “is of great 
constitutional importance, both as illustrating 
the procedure of the Norman courts at an 
early stage of development, and because in 
the course of it William made the first re- 
corded appeal to Rome against the judgment 
of the ‘Wise Men” After every legal 
subtlety had been exhaustea, William was 
banished to Normandy But m 1091 he was 
restored to hxs see, and agam exercised great 



influence over Eufus The flrst appellant 
to Home now figures as the king’s adviser 
against Anselm But in 1095 he re\ erted to 
his old policy hy ]oimng the feudal rising of 
Mowhrav, and only his death on Jan 1, 1096, 
saved him from a second trial before the 
Witenagemot He was buried in the chapter- 
house, that the monks who loved their founder 
might ever have his tomb before their eyes 
Apart from his hberahty to his church, he 
appears in history as a thoroughlv unscrupu- 
lous man 

The only full account of Wilham of St 
Calais IS in Freeman s William Rvltus vol l and 
vol 11 , note c Mr Freeman complains of the 
scanty notice taken of the story by modern 
writers 

St Charles, m Lower Canada, was the 
scene of the defeat of the Canadian rebels in 
1837 by Colonel Wetherall 

St l>eiiis, in Lower Canada, was the 
scene of a partial victory of the Canadian 
rebels in 1837 over the government troops 
under Colonel G-oie 

St Eustache, m Lower Canada, was the 
scene (1837) of the total defeat of the rebel 
Canadians under Girod by Sir J Colborne 
This was the last skirmish in the Canadian 
msurrection 

St G-iles’s Fields, The Meeting in 
(1414), was planned by the Lollards A large 
body (report said a hundred thousand m 
number) was to assemble in St Giles’s Fields 
outside London, where they would be met by 
thousands of city apprentices, and headed by 
Sir John Oldcastle Their design, it was said, 
was to murder the king and his brothers, 
make Oldcastle regent, and deatro;} all the 
cathedrals and monasteries in the land The 
vigilance of Henry Y defeated their designs , 
the gates of the city were closed, and St 
Giles’s Fields occupied hy troops, who easily 
put the insurgents to flight 

St Helena, an island m the South 
Atlantic, was discovered (loOl) b^ Juan de 
Nova Castella, a Portuguese navigator, m 
lol3 a small settlement was formed b;^ some 
Portuguese, but had only a short existence 
In 1588 th^ island was visited bv Captain 
Cavendia\ and in 164o was occupied by 
the Dutch, who, however, relmqmshed it in 
1651 for the Cape of Good Hope About 
1662 the East India Company obtamed a 
charter for the occupation of the island from 
Charles II , and a large settlement was 
speedily formed In 1672 the island was 
surprised and captured by the Dutch, but 
was retaken in the following year It was 
held by the East India Company until 1833, 
when it was surrendered to the British 
go\ernment St Helena is celebrated as 
havmg been the place of imprisonment of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who died there (1821) 
The dimate is very healthy, and the island is 
much frequented by ships, wJiich use it as a 
Hist —29* 


\ictuallmg station It hardly possesses, how- 
ever, at present the importance 'which it once 
had 

St John, Oliveh {b eitca lo98, d 1673), 
a prominent lawyer and pohtician of the 
time of Charles I , 'w^as caUed to the har in 
1626 and soon identified himself with the 
popular part} He distmguished himself b} 
his defence of Hampden in the question of 
Ship-money He was an acti\e member ot 
the Short and Long Parliaments, and m 
Januar'^, 1641, the king with a "vnew of 
concihatmg the popular part} , made St John 
Sohcitor-General Notwithstanding this, he 
was one of the manageis of Strafford’s 
impeachment, and on e\eiy occasion opposed 
the wishes of the king, till at last, in lb43, he 
was removed fiom his office He was made 
b} Parliament one of the Commissioners of 
the Gieat Seal m 1643, and held this office 
till 1646 In 1648 he was appomted Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, and 'was soon 
after made a member of the Council of State 
He was closely connected -with Cromwell b} 
marriage, and supported him in his expulsion 
of Parliament, but was opposed to the Pro- 
tectorate, though we subsequently find him 
favouring the idea of kingship, and he was 
one of the members of Cromwell’s House of 
Lords After Cromwell s death he supported 
the Parliament against the army, and on the 
Bestoration he very narrowl} escaped bemg 
excepted Horn the Act of Indemnit} The 
rest of his life was passed in retirement His 
character is pamted in unfavourable colours 
by aH historians IVIr Carl}le speaks of him 
as “a dusk}, tough man, whose abstruse 
fanaticisms, crabbed logics, and dark am- 
bition issue all in dreaded avarice at last , ” 
and Clarendon describes him as bemg ^‘a 
man reserved, of a dark and clouded coun- 
tenance, 'v er} proud and con'versing 'wath verv 
few, and those men of his own humour and 
inclinations ” 

Carlyle Cromwell s Letters and Speeches 
Clarendon of the Behelhon May Hist of 
the Long Parliament 

St Hitt’s (St Christopheh’s), one of 
the Leeward Islands, was discovered by 
Columbus, 1493, and was the first West 
Indian island colonised b} the English , they 
settled there under Sir Thomas Warner (1623), 
who three years later w as made governor of 
the island hy Charles I In 1629 the colon> 
was attacked b} the Spaniards, and many of 
the settlers killed Part of the island was 
occupied by French planters, between whom 
and the English there was a perpetual m- 
temal war , which lasted until the island was 
finally ceded to the English by the Peace of 
Dtrecht, 1713 In 1782 St Kitt’s was taken 
by 'tb.e l^ench, and in 1805 was agam ravaged 
by a party of marauders of the same nation 
The government, which was representative, 
was vested m a lieutenant-governor, a legis- 



lative and executive council, and a house of 
representatives In 1871 St Kitt s joined 
the federation of the Leeward Islands, its 
local legislature being now under the control 
of a president The chmate is extremely 
healthy The chief production of the island 
IS sugar 

B. M Hartm Bntish Colonies 

St Leger^ Sir Anthony, was sent over 
to Ireland in 1540 as commissioner of for- 
feited lands, and in August, 1540, became 
Lord Deputy His government was vigorous 
and successful He subdued the Kavanaghs, 
and their chief had to give up the title of 
“ The IVIacMurrough ” At a Parliament 
held by him about this time, even Desmond 
attended, and this was considered a great 
achievement He was able to send Irish 
troops to Scotland and France to take part in 
the king’s wars In 1546 he subdued the 
long refractory clans of the O’Moores and 
0 Connors In looO Sir James Croft suc- 
ceeded him as Lord Deputy, but he was agam 
Lord Deputy from 1553 to loo8 His sons 
both in turn became Lord Presidents of 
Hunster 

St Ttegev , Sm Warham, son of Sir 
Anthony St Leger, succeeded in relieving 
Haddington, 1548, when besieged by the 
French and Scotch In 1566 he defeated 
Shane O’Neil, and in lo79 did good service 
m the Desmond rebellion m spite of Ormonde’s 
opimon of him, that he was “ an old alehouse 
koight, mahcious, impudent, void of honesty, 
an arrogant ass that had never courage, 
honesty, or truth in him ” 

St ILeonards Edwarb Burtenshaw 
S uGDBN, Lord {b 1781, d 1875), was the son 
of a hairdresser of Duke Street, West- 
minster He was called to the bar at Lin- 
coln’s Inn. (1807) In 1822 he became a 
king’s counsel and bencher of Lincoln’s 
Inn He at different times was returned 
to the House of Commons for Weymouth, 
Melcombe Eegis, and St Mawes , took a pro- 
minent part m Parhamentary discussions, and 
was foremost among those who opposed the 
Reform Bill In June, 1829, when the Duke 
of Welhngton was Prime Mmister, he was 
appomted Sohcitor-General , and m 1834, 
when Sir R Peel formed a mimstry. Sir 
Edward Sugden went to Ireland as Lord 
Chancellor Resigning that office on the 
retirement of the cabmet, he was returned 
for the House of Commons for Ripon, and 
vacated his seat in September, 1841, on 
resuming under Sir R Peel’s mmistry his 
position as Lord Chancellor of Ireland, m 
which he continued until the disruption of 
the Conservative partj in 1846 For some 
time he did not figure prominently in pubho 
affairs, but accepted the post of Lord Chan- 
cellor in Lord Derby’s first administration in 
1852, and was raised to the peerage as Lord 


St Leonards In 1858 Lord Derby was 
desirous that Lord St Leonards should again 
receive the Great Seal, but he dechned the 
responsibility m consequence of his advanced 
age, though he afterwards took an active and 
infiuential part in the busmess of Parliament, 
and exerted himself to keep up the character 
and efficiency of the House of Lords as a 
judicial tribunal, and to correct by legislation 
several anomalies in the law of property 
Campbell Lives of the Chancellors 

St liUCia, one of the Windward Islands, 
was discovered by Columbus in 1502 In 
1635 it was taken possession of by the French, 
and four years later an English settlement 
was formed on the island, though the colonists 
were almost all murdered shortly afterwards 
by the natives In 1664 the island was taken 
by an Enghsh expedition from Barbadoes, 
headed by Lord Willoughby, but was 
evacuated in 1667 In 1718 St Lucia was 
granted by Louis XV to Marshal D’Estrees, 
and in 1722 by George I to the Duke of 
Montague The result was a collision between 
the two parties of colonists \,1723), which 
ended in a compromise , by the Treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle (1748) the neutrality of the island 
was recognised, but in 1756 it was seized and 
garrisoned by the French, to whom it was 
given up by the Treaty of Pans (1763) In 
1778 it was again taken by the English, and 
held by them for five j ears At the end of 
which time it was exchanged for Grenada 
In 1794 it was taken by Lord St Vincent, 
but evacuated in the followmg year, though 
in 1796 it again fell into the hands of a 
British expedition under Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby In 1802 St Lucia was restored to 
France by the Peace of Amiens, but the next 
>ear was taken by General Greenfield, and 
has ever smce remained under British rule 
The government of the island is representa- 
tive, there is a legislative and an executive 
council The climate is \ ery unhealthy The 
chief product of St Lucia is sugar 

Martin Colonies B Edwai des West Indies 

St Mary's Clyst, The Battle or 
(Aug 3, 1549), was fought near Topsham in 
Devonshire, between the ro'sal troops under 
Lord Russell and the West country insui gents 
under Humphrey Arundel, the latter ivere 
defeated after a severe engagement 

St Ruth, (d 1691), a distinguished 
French geneial, and a merciless persecutor of 
the Huguenots, arrived at Limenck m 1691, 
with D’Usson as his lieutenant, to take com- 
mand of the Irish army He had commanded 
Irish troops m Savoy, and did his best to 
disciplme his forces Unfortunately, he 
quarrelled both with Sarsfield and Tyrconnel 
Irritated at the capture of Athlone, he deter 
mined to give battle to the Enghsh in oppo 
sition to the advice of his Irish officers At 
Aghnm, at the critical moment of the battle, 
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his head was carried off hy a cannon-ball If 
he had lived, the result of the battle might 
well have been different He was buried in 
the monastery of Loughrea 

MacaruB Bxcidium Macaulay Hist of JEng 

St Vincent, one of the Windward 
Islands, was discoveied bj- Columbus (1498) 
In 1627 it was granted by Charles I to Lord 
Carlisle, but no permanent settlement was 
made in the island until 1719, when some 
French colonists came from Martinique In 
1748 the neutmlity of St Vincent wib recog- 
nised by the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, but in 
1762 the island was taken by the Enghsh 
and confirmed to them by the Treaty of Pans 
in the foUowmg year , in 1779 it agam fell 
into the hands ot the French, but was restored 
to England by the Treaty of Versailles (1783) 
In 1794 an insurrection broke out amongst 
the natives owmg to the intngues of the 
French planters, and on its suppression 6,000 
negroes were sent out of the island The 
government of St Vincent, which extends to 
some of the Grenadme Islands, is representa- 
tive, and IS vested in a lieutenant governor, a 
legislative council nominated by the crown, 
and an elective representative assembly The 
chief wealth of the island is derived fiom 
sugar, coffee, and cotton 

Shephard ifist of St Yincent Martin 
Colonies 

St Vmcent, John Jervis, Earl {b 
l7Z6f d 1823), entered the navy at the early 
age of ten, and first saw active service in the 
expedition against Quebec m 1769, after 
which he was promoted to be a commander 
In 1774 he was appomted to command a ship 
of eight} -four guns, and in 1778 took a dis- 
tinguished pait m Keppel’s engagement off 
Brest In 1782 he was kmghted for captur- 
ing a large Fiench ship when separated from 
the rest of his fleet by a fog In 1784 he 
was letumed to Parhament for North Yar- 
mouth In 1790 he was returned for 
Wycombe, and was at the same time pro- 
moted to be rear-admiral He vacated his 
seat on the outbreak of war, and was des- 
patched to the West Indies His health 
suffered considerably, but in 1794 he took the 
command in the Mediterranean, where he won 
the battle off Cape St Vincent Created Earl 
St Vincent, he rendered in\aluable service in 
the mutiny of the sailors, by his resolution 
and prudence In 1800 he was appomted to 
command the Channel fleet m succession to 
Lord Biidport, but threw up the com- 
mand in the next year on being appomted to 
preside over the Admiralty Theie he set to 
work to reform some of the many abuses 
which had long existed in the management of 
the navy In Mav, 1804, he was superseded 
by Viscount Melville, and on Fox’s accession 
to oflice in 1806, again took the command of 
the Channel fleet In that year he was 
accused in the House of Commons of “ gross 


neglect m the building and repairing of 
ships ” The charge was, however, refuted 
by most convincmg details and Fox moved 
that “ the conduct of the Earl fet Vmcent, in 
his late na\al administration, has gi\en an 
additional lustre to his exalted character, and 
merits the approbation of the House ” T%e 
motion was agreed to without a division In 
the foUowmg Maich, Earl fet Vmcent retired 
from his command, but de\oted some of his 
time to politics, and was a keen opponent of 
the Perce\al ministry In 1814 he was 
appointed Governor of Marines, and in 1821 
Admiral of the Fleet A great and original 
commander at sea, Earl St "V mcent gained by 
his impaitial j ustice the love and admintion ot 
his men, and when he was appointed to the 
Admiralty he devoted all his energies to put 
an end to the terrible abuses which were 
almost undermmmg the strength of the navy 

Allen Battles of the British Navy James 
Naval Rist Alison Hist of Bui ope 

St Vincent, The Battle op Cape (Feb 
14, 1797), ended m the complete defeat of 
the fepamsh fleet The fepamsh admiral, 
havmg been falsely informed that Sir J ohn 
Jer\is had only nme ships, determined to 
attack him with his twenty seven Nelson, 
sailing to join the Enghsh fleet, had fallen in 
with the Spaniards, and on arriving at Sir 
John’s station off Cape St Vincent on Feb 
13, informed him of the enemy’s movements 
The next morning the Spamards hove in 
sight, and were attacked before they could 
form in line By a rapid movement Sir 
John passed through their fleet, and thus at 
once cut off nine ships, which were unable to 
join their compamons, and soon took to flight 
The admiral then devoted his attention to the 
mam body, and gave the signal to attack in 
succession Nelson, in the rear, usmg his 
own judgment, disobeyed the order, and at 
once came into action with seven Spanish ships 
at once He was jomed by Trowbridge, and 
together for nearly an hour they supported 
this unequal contest Then Collmgwood 
came up, and took two of the ships off his 
hands By these tactics Nelson prevented 
the main body from joining the nine separated 
ships, or of getting off without an engage- 
ment The battle was, however, confined 
chiefly to that pait of the fleet which Nelson 
had engaged These, however, formed the 
most important part of the fleet, and they 
were nearly all captured The greater part of 
the enemy’s fleet got safely away without 
being severely engaged Sir John Jervis 
full}, recogmsed the great service rendered by 
Nelson, and publicly thanked him The 
victor} was decisive, and for some time 
rendered the Spamsh fleet almost powerless 
The news of it was received in England with 
rapturous applause, and Jervis was created an 
earl 

James Naval Hist Southey Life of Nelson 
Harrison, Life ojf Nelson Ahson, Hist of Bwope 
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Salabut Jung {d 1782), son of the Nizam 
■ul-Miilk, was appointed to the sovereignty of 
the Deccan on the death of Mirzapha Jnng, m 
1751, without grown up children His eleva- 
tion was the result of Bussy’s influence, and 
his close adheience to the enterprismg French- 
man made the French masters of the whole 
Deccan A quarrel soon broke out between 
the Nizam and Bussy, which, though healed 
for a time, became permanent m 1759 This 
threw Salabut Jung into the hands of the 
Enghsh, with whom he speedily concluded a 
treaty, and was recognised as lawful Nizam 
by the Tieaty of Pans 
Mill Hist 0/ India 

Saladm Titlie,THE, was levied m 1188 
for the support of the Crusaders against the 
powerful baracen chief, Saladm Its chief 
importance hes in the fact that it is the first 
instance of a tax on personal property, a 
tenth of all movables being exacted from 
clergy and laity ahke, except those who had 
themsehes taken the cross It is also in- 
teresting as illustratmg the employment of 
jury to assess doubtful cases 
Stubbs, Select Charters 

Salamanca, The Battle op (July 22, 
1812), was one of the mo'^t decisive of Wel- 
lington’s victories in Spam noon, Mar- 
mont, whose object was to out off the Enghsh 
retreat, despatched the whole of his left wing 
to seize the road from Salamanca to Ciudad 
Bodrigo, while many of his troops were still 
marchmg through a thick forest of cork trees 
Welhngton at once perceived the opportunity 
of cuttog off the entire left wing thus 
separated from the rest of the army The 
English hurried down from their vantage- 
ground on the hills, and at five o’clock 
Pakenham fell upon the head of Maimont’s 
division, which was marchmg m disorder, 
under the idea that the British were m fuh 
retreat In half an hour the French left was 
utterly overwhelmed, and fell back m hope- 
less confusion upon the centre and right, both 
of which were already retiimg before the 
attacks of the fourth and fifth divisions The 
chief French generals had fallen, and the 
command devolved on Clausel, who tned to 
form a connection with the remnants of 
Marmont s division But before the French 
could rally, the English cavalry, supported 
by infantry, were upon them , and what the 
former left undone, the latter completed 
Even now Clausel attempted to retrieve the 
disaster Brmgmg up some fresh troops, he 
made so fierce an atkek on the fourth and 
fifth divisions, alreadv exhausted by them 
previous struggles, that they were only saved 
from destruction by the arrival of Chnton 
with the sixth division, which had been 
hitherto unengaged Their arrival finally 
decided the battle The French were hope- 
Xesdy routed, and it required great skill on 
Foy’s part to save even the rehes of his army 


Meanwhile the road to Madrid was now open 
to Welhngton [Peninsular War ] 

Hapier, Pminsulai War, Clmtoii, Femnsulai 
War 

Salar Jung, Sir (d 1883), was descended, 
from the great Meer ^um In 1853 he was 
appomted mmister to the Nizam Tinder his 
able management the Hyderabad State con- 
tmued to prosper He nei er swerved m his 
allegiance to England, even during the Indian 
Mutmy In 1860 he was made a Knight of 
the Star of India He continued to rule the 
Hyderabad State with judgment and benefi- 
cence until his death 

Salbhye, The Treaty op (May 17, 1782), 
was concluded between the East India Com- 
pany and Scmdia on behalf of the Mahrattas 
Its stipulations were that all temtorv acquired 
by the English since the Treaty of Poorunder 
should be restored , that the G-uicowar should 
be replaced m his original position in 
Guzerat, that Eagoha should be allowed 
three lacs of rupees a year, that Hvder 
should be leqmied to relinquish all his con 
quests m the Carnatic, and to release all his 
prisoners within six months, and, m case of 
refusal, should be attacked by the forces of 
the Peishwa 

Sale, Sir Robert (5 1782, d 1846), after 
a long and distinguished military career, 
commanded a column in the second Burmese 
War He went with the Afghan expedition 
m 1839, and was present at the siege of 
Ghuzm, where he was severely wounded in a 
hand to-hand encounter After the occupa- 
tion of Cabul and the evacuation of Afghan 
istan, he retired into Jellalabad for winter 
quarters Here he was besieged by Akbar 
Khan (1842), but was reheved by General 
Nott after a gallant defence He was killed 
at Moodkee 

Salisbury was the seat of a bishopric 
which was transferred to it from the adja 
cent town of Old Sarum m 1217 The Sarum 
bishopne had been founded m 1068 In 
1295 Old Sarum returned a member to Par- 
liament, though Salisbury, or New Sarum, 
was even then a more important place, and 
did so regularly from 1360 to 1832, till dis 
franchised by the Reform Act of 1832 The 
cathedral of Sahsbury was begun in 1220 

Salisbury, Councils at (1) In 1086, 
after the completion of the Doomsday Survey, 
William I summoned a meeting of all the 
landowners of England, “ of whomsoever they 
hold their lands,” to take the national oath of 
allegiance to himself (2) In 1116 a similar 
gathering was convoked by Hemy I to swear 
to the succession of the Ethcling Wilham 
These councils were of great constitutional 
importance as illustrating the permanence 
of the national element m the Enghsh 
state durmg the most flourishing penod ot 
feudalism 
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Salisbury, John de Montaclte, Eabl 
OF {d 1400) was the son of Earl William, 
and one of Eichard II ’s chief friends He 
took part in the proceedings against Glouces- 
ter m 1397, and m 1400 joined the conspiracy 
against Henry iV He was seized hy the people 
at Cirencester, and beheaded without trial 

Salisbury, John of {d 1180), studied 
at Pans under Abelard, and other great 
philosophers of the day On his return to 
England he was made Secretary to Arch- 
bishop Theobald, and through his influence 
was employed by the kmg on diplomatic 
errands He was the confidential adviser of 
Becket, and shared his disgrace and exile 
In 1176 he was made Bishop of Chartres, 
which see he held for four years His most 
important work is the Folyeraticm, in which 
he attacks the vices of the age, and parti- 
cularly those of the court Besides this, he 
wrote a life of his friend Becket, and numerous 
letters of his have been preserved, and are of 
considerable historical value 

Salisbury, Bichard Neville, Eael op 
{b 1400, d 1460), was a son of Balph Neville, 
Earl of Westmoreland, and obtained the 
eirldom of Sahsbury bv marrjmg Ahce, 
heiress of Thomas Montacute He served in 
France under his brother-in-law, the Duke of 
York, became Warden of the West Marches, 
and strenuously opposed the surrender of the 
English princes m France He was a strong 
opponent of Somerset, and in 14o9 Lord 
Audley was commissioned to arrest him, but 
he defeated Audley at Blore Heath For this 
he was attainted and obhged to flee to Calais 
In the next year he returned and joined the 
Duke of York, but bemg defeated and taken 
prisoner at Wakefield, he was beheaded His 
eldest son was the famous Earl of Warwick 

Salisbury, Bobeut Cecil, Eabl op {b 
15o0, d 1612), the son of Lord Burleigh by 
his second wife, after a somewhat distingmshed 
Parliamentary career, was appointed a Secre- 
tary of State m 1596, in spite of the intrigues 
of the Earl of Essex to procure that office for 
Sir Thomas Bodley On the death of his 
father, Sir Robert managed to obtain a large 
share of the queen s conSdence, and so roused 
the enmity of Essex as to cause him to 
attempt his removal from court Cecil was 
subsequently a chief instrument in the earl’s 
disgrace and fall Durmg the last few years 
of Ehzabeth’s life, Cecil was engaged in a 
secret correspondence with James, and on her 
death was the first to pioclaim the new king, 
by whom he was confirmed in all his offices 
Cecil, who was the bitter enemy of Spam, 
found himself at variance with James on that 
point, but nevertheless managed to become so 
indispensable a minister that he was created 
in 1604 Viscoimt Cranbome, and in the 
following year Earl of Salisbury In 1608, on 
the death of the Earl of Dorset, he became 
Lord Treasurer, and acquired immense power, 


bemg practically the kmg’s only mmister , he 
died m 1612, as it was said “of too much 
busmess ” The four years of his go\ernment 
were marked by vigorous administration, and 
by disputes on the question of the pieiogati%e 
oi the crown in taxation, theerovnmg example 
of which was the issue of the Bool of Bates 
[James I] Sahsbury was a man of visdom 
and experience He kept up the tiaditions of 
Elizabeth’s government in the court of James 
and though too arbitrary^ for the Parha- 
mentary party, and too httle addicted to a 
Protestant pohey abroad to please the Puritans, 
hife removal gd\ e room for much woise ady iseis 
for James 

Gardiner JEEist of Eng , 1608^1642 Tytler, 
Life of Raleigh 

Salisbury, Robert Arthlr Talbot 
Ga«^coigxe Cecil, Marolis of [b 1830), was 
educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford 
was elected to a fellowship at ^ Souls’ 
College , and was returned to Parhament for 
Stamford m the Conservative interest (18o3) 
He represented that borough till 1 868, w hen he 
succeeded to the marqmsate In Lord Derby’s 
third admmistration he was, m July, I86t>, 
appomted Secretary of State for India 
In 1869 he was elected Chancellor of the 
IJmversity of Oxfoid, to succeed Lord Derby 
In 1874 he agam took office as Secretary of 
State for India Durmg his tenure of office 
he introduced and carried the University 
Commission Bill for the reform of the colleges 
of the two universities In 1878, on 9ie 
resignation of Lord Derby, he was appomted 
Secretary of State for Foieign Affairs, and 
in that capacity accompamed Lord Beacons- 
field to the Conference at Berlin He retired 
from office with his chief (1880) , and on the 
death of the latter became leader of the 
Conservative party m the House of Lords 

Salisbury, Thomas, one of the six con- 
spirators in the Babin^on Plot, who were 
specially told off to assassinate Elizabeth was 
arrested m Cheshire, and executed at Tyburn 
(September, 1586) 

Salisbury, William Montacute, Earl 
OP {d 1346), was, as Lord Montacute, one of 
Edward III ’s chief friends and adv isers, and 
devised the plan for sjeizing Mortimer For 
his services he was made Seneschal of Aqui 
tame and Lord of Man, and m 1337 was 
raised to the earldom of Sahsbury He was 
admiral of the fleet, and took a promment 
part in the Scotch and French wars 

Salomons’ Case I^i ISol Mr Aider- 
man Salomons, a Jew was returned for the 
borough of Greenwich, made his appearance 
in Parliament, and took the oaths, omittmg 
the words “ on the true faith of a Christian ” 
He was directed to withdraw Later, how- 
ever, he entered the House and took his seat 
above the bar, and was only removed by the 
interposition of the Serjeant-at-Arms The 
House of Commons agieed to a resolution m 
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the same form as la the case of the Baron de 
Rothschild “In the meantime, however,” 
says Sir Erskme May, “ he had not only sat m 
the House, but had voted in three divisions , 
and if the House had done him an injustice, 
there was now an opportunity for obtainmg a 
judicial construction of the statutes by the 
courts of law By the judgment of the 
Court of Exchequer affirmed by the Court ot 
Exchequer Chamber, it was soon placed 
beyond further doubt, that no authoiity 
short of a statute was competent to dispense 
with those words which Sir Salomons had 
omitted from the oath of abjuration ” [Jews, 
Oaths ] 

Hansard Debates 3rdser cxvm 979 1320 

Sampford Cotu^enay, The Battle op 
(August, lo49), was fought between Lord 
RusseU and the Western insurgents, resulting 
in the final defeat of the latter Sampford 
IS a village on the slopes of Dartmoor On 
Whit Sunday the revolt had begun at the 
same place by the people compelling the 
priest to read mass in Latin instead of the 
new service book 

Proude Rist of Dug vol v 

Sampson, Thomas {h 1517, d 1589), one 
of the Reformers of the reign of Edward VI , 
was compelled to hve abroad during the 
Mfl.T ifl.Ti persecution on account of his religious 
opmions After the accession of Elizabeth 
he returned to England and became Dean of 
Christ Church In lo67 he was imprisoned 
for Nonconformity 

Neal Hist ofFuritans 

Sanclua, second wife of Richard of 
Cornwall, Ring of the Romans, was the 
daughter of Count Raymond of Provence, 
and the sister of Eleanor, wite of Henry III 

SaxLCrofb, William (d 1616, d 1693), 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was bom at 
Eressmgfield, m Suffolk, and educated at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge Ej ected 
from his fellowship in 1649 for royahsm, he 
remained m exile till Charles II ’s accession 
In 1662 he was made master of his college, 
Dean of York and Bishop of London in succes 
Sion, and m 1677 archbishop Soon after the 
accession of James 11 he came mto collision 
with the kmg On the promulgation of the 
Declaration of Indulgence, Sancroft and six 
of his suffragans presented a petition to the 
king agamst the measure In consequence, 
the seven prelates were committed to the 
Tower (June, 1688), and tried m the Court 
of King’s Bench for misdemeanour (June 28), 
but the jury, in spite of pressure from the 
government, acquitted them Sancroft was 
an honest but narrow-minded man, a strong 
Tory and High Churchman Though he led 
the Seven Bishops agamst James II , he ad- 
vocated the regency scheme in the Convention 
Parliament, and ended bj ref usmg to take the 
^aths to William and Mary He was sus- 


pended irom his see m 1691, and died two 
vears later at Fressmgfield 

Miss StncMand Lives of the beven Bishops 
Macaulay Eist of Eng 

Sanctuary was the name given to a place 
privileged as a safe refuge for criminals and 
pohtici offenders Ail churches and church- 
yards were, down to Henry YIII ’s time, in- 
vested with this protective power 1 he possible 
stay in sanctuary of any fugitive was strictly 
limited to a period of forty da^ s, at the ex- 
piration of which time he was bound to qmt 
the realm hy the nearest port assigned him by 
the coroner to whom he had communicated the 
circumstances of his case During his jowmey 
to the sea-coast for the purpose of caiiymg 
out this self-hamshment, the claimant of 
sanctuary privileges was guaranteed immunity 
from molestation as he journeyed on, cioss in 
hand In Henry III ’s reign, Hubert ae 
Burgh’s non-comphance with the forty days’ 
sanctuary regulation, placed him m the hands 
of his enemies By Henry VII ’s time, the cus 
tom of sanctuary was very much abused, having 
become the means of shielding criimnals of all 
kmds from justice, and at his request Pope 
Innocent VllI made three impoitant altera- 
tions m it First, that if a man, while enj oying 
the privileges of sanctuary, should take advan- 
tage of his position to commit some further 
offence against the laws of his country, he 
should at once and for ever forfeit the benefit 
of sanctuary, secondly, that the benefit of 
sanctuary should he strictly limited to a man’s 
personal safety, and m no degree apply to the 
protection of his private property, thiidlv, 
that when treason was the motive for seeking 
sanctuary, the king might have the offender 
specially looked to By 27 Henry VIII , c 
19, sanctuary men were ordered to wear dis- 
tmctive badges, and were forbidden to carry 
weapons, or to be out at nigbts, on pain of 
forfeiture of their pri\ ileges Dntil the 
twenty-first year of James I , the custom 
still contmued, and criminals continued to 
seek refuge in the places to which the pn- 
vilege of sanctuary was attached at this time, 
however, a statute was passed abolishing 
sanctuary privileges altogether 

Sanders, Dr Nicholas (d liSl), was 
educated at Winchester, and afterwards be- 
came fellow of New College, Oxford An 
ardent Romanist, he left England in 1558, 
and was piesent at the Council of Trent In 
1572 the English refugees sent him to Rome 
to try and get help In 1675 he had to leave 
Rome without having accomplished anything 
In 1677 he was in Spain, but was again un- 
successful He in the same year published a 
book? called, The Origm and JPi ogress of the 
English Schism He accompanied Stukeley, 
but, unable to persuade Philip to send more 
men, he remamed in Spam On July 17, 
1579, he, as legate, landed with Fitzmaunce 
at Dingle He attached himself to the Earl 
ot Desmond, had many narrow escapes, and 
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by 1580 be bad come to tbe conclusion that 
Ireland could not be saved by tbe Irisb He 
left Smerwick before tbe siege Tbe manner 
of bis death is uncertam 
Proude H^st ofEng 

Saudilli was a Kaffir chief who took an 
active part in tbe war against tbe colonists in 
1846 

San Domingfo is the name given by tbe 
Spaniards to tbe island of Hayti. It was 
discovered by Christopher Columbus about 
1493, and soon became a valuable plantation 
In 158b, war baiung broken out between 
England and Spam, Sir Francis Drake took 
tbe town of San Domingo Meanwhile the 
western part of tbe island had been colonised 
by tbe French, and was ceded to them by tbe 
Treaty of Eyawick fq v ) It was off San 
Domingo that Admir^ Rodnej, in 1782, de- 
feated and captured the French admiral, De 
Grasse After tbe Engbsb expeditions agamst 
the island ceased, it was contended for by tbe 
French and Spaniards, tbe native population 
being ready to rebel whenever a chance 
presented itself The struggle for freedom on 
their part, under Toussaint L’Ouverture, m 
1801, aroused great admiration in tins country 
San Domingo is now a free repubbc 

Sandwich., Edward Mo^TAGu, Earl of 
(b 1625, 1672), son of Sir Sidney Montagu, 

took the popular side in tbe Civil Wars, fought 
at Marston Moor, and commanded a regiment 
in tbe New Model In 1645 be entered the 
House of Commons as knight of the shire 
for Huntingdon, and acted with the Indepen- 
dents till 1648 In the years from 1648 to 
1653 be took no part m pohtical life, but m 
16o3 be was appointed one of the commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, and joined Blake m 
the command of the fleet In 16o9 he com- 
municated with the king, and used his com- 
mand of the fleet charged to arbitrate between 
Denmark and Sweden, to forward the Restora- 
tion For this ser\ioe he was made Earl of 
Sandwich In the first Dutch War he com- 
manded a squadron at the battle of Harwich 
(June 3, 166o), and commanded at the attack 
on the Dutch fleet at Bergen (Aug 12) 
Obliged by attacks in Parliament to give up 
the command of the fleet, he was appointed 
ambassador to Spam, and succeeded in 1668 
in bringing about the tieaty which secured 
the independence of Portugal He was killed 
in the battle of Southwold Bay 

Clarendon Hist of the Rehellion and Jjifej 
Pepys Ptary 

Sandwich., John, 4th Earl of (5 1718, 
d 1792), early in hfe obtained public offices 
of importance As plenipotentiarj to the 
States-General he signed in 1748 the pre- 
limmaiies of the Treaty of Aix-la Ohapelle 
He became First Lord of the Admiralty 
on his return to England, and became 
so intimately connected with the Bedlord 


faction, that when Pelham wi^ed m 17ol 
to nd himself of that faction, he began 
by the dismissal of Lord Sandwich Durmg 
the next twelve years, Lord Sandwich was 
out of office, and was much more congenially 
employed with the gay brotherhood of Med- 
menham, of which he was a conspicuous 
member In 1763 he became First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and the same year was 
made one of the Secretaries of State as a 
colleague of Lord Halifax In this post he 
signalised himself bj his violent denunciation 
of Wilkes, of whom he had but lately been 
a boon companion As the head of a de- 
partment, he was in his proper sphere, for 
his industrj , as Walpole saj s, was so remaik- 
able that the world mistook it for abihtie& 
In 176o he was guilty of usmg the meanest 
misrepresentation to the king in order to 
induce him to stnke out the name of the 
Prmcess of Wales from the Regency Bill 
The king was furiously indignant , and 
within two months dismissed the mmistry 
In 1767, when the Duke of Grafton made an 
alliance with the Bedford faction. Lord Sand 
wich “ took over the salary and the patronage 
of the Post Office ” He remained m that office 
until the Grafton ministr;^ gav e way to Lord 
North’s admimstration, in which Sandwich re- 
turned to the Admiralty He failed signally 
both in the general conduct of business and in 
reducing the revolted colonies In April, 1779, 
Fox attacked him fiercely Narrowly escapmg 
a direct vote of censure. Sandwich fell with 
Lord North m 1782, and thenceforth hved in 
letirement, unrespected and unloved 

Walpoles Letters GrenvilU Papers Tre 
velyan Eai ly Life oj C J Foa 

Sandys, Edwin, Archbishop of York 
(5 1619, d lo88), was at the time of Edward 
Vi’s death Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge 
and a zealous Protestant He fav oured 
Northumberland’s scheme, and preached a 
powerful sermon in favour of Lady Jane 
Grey, for which he was sent to the Tower, 
and subsequently compelled to leave the 
country On the accession of Ehzabeth he 
returned to England and became Bishop of 
Worcester, and in 1570 Bishop of London, in 
which capacity he exhibited much rigour 
towards the Nonconformists In 1576 he 
was made Archbishop of York 

Sandys, Samuel, was first returned for 
Worcester m 1717, but did not become pro- 
mment until 1741, when he was chosen to 
brmg forward a motion for the removal of 
Sir Robert Walpole from the kmg’s council 
His speech, “probably concerted with the 
principal Opposition leaders, was elaborate 
and able ” But the motion was lost by a 
large majority On the fall of Walpole he 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer under 
Wilmington, but soon afterwards resigned 
office, being raised to the peerage and receiv- 
ing a place m the royal household 
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San Jnan Award The question as 
to the boundar} westwards between Canada 
and the United States having been submitted 
to the arbitration of the German Emperor 
Wilham, the following award was gi\en — 
That according to the Treaty of Washington 
(1846) the boundary, after it had been con- 
tinued westward along the forty-ninth parallel 
of north latitude to the middle of the channel 
which separates the contment from Van- 
couver's Island, and had further been drawn 
southerly through the middle of the said 
channel and of Euca Straits to the Pacific, 
should run through the canal of Haro as 
claimed by the United States, and not through 
the Rosario Straits as claimed b} the British 
government San Juan itself was a small 
island near Vancouver’s Island, and by this 
award became American territory It was 
evacuated by England in consequence (1873) 

Saiiq[uliar Declaration, The, was 
issued by Richard Cameron, Donald CargiH, 
and others of the extreme Covenanters at 
Sanquhar m Dumtriesshire (June, 1680) It 
aecl^ed that Charles II had forleited the 
crown of Scotland “by his perjury and 
breach of covenant both to God and His 
kirk” Charles was at the same time ex- 
communicated by Cargill [Oamehonians ] 

San Sebastian, The Siege oe, during 
the last campaign of the war m the Penmsula 
(Aug 31, 1813), was necessary, to enable Wel- 
hngton to cross the Pyrenee«i and conduct the 
war m Erance The fiist siege was begun on 
July 10, 1813 , but an assault on the town on 
the 26th was repulsed with terrible loss W el 
iington, repairing to San Sebastian, ordered 
Graham to turn the siege mto a blockade 
Durmg nine da> s of ceaseless movement, ten 
engagements had been fought, the efiect of 
which was that Soult was m retreat while 
WeUmgton’s position was so strong, that he 
was secure from offensive action on the part of 
the Erench, and could resume the siege of San 
Sebastian under the direction of Graham 
The natural and artificial difficulties of the 
siege were very great, but they weie mtensi- 
fied by the negligence of the government at 
home, who would not supplv a sufficiently 
large fleet or suitable ammunition Still the 
works went on gradually, under the energetic 
commander , various positions were succes- 
sively won, and on the 30th, 600 yards of the 
eastern sea front were laid open On the 
mommg of the 31st, the assault was made, 
and after a terible attack the town was 
earned, though the castle held out Eor some 
days the town became the scene of atrocities 
“which would have shamed the most ferocious 
barbanans of antiquity ” When the troops 
had in some measure recovered, batteries were 
raised against the castle, which surrendered 
on Sept 8, leaving Wellington free to transfer 
the war into the south of Erance 

Kapi«cPmiwidar!rai*,Cluiton FenvumLlai War 


Santal Kevolt The Santals were a 
tnbe inhabiting the hill ranges of Rajmahal 
Being harassed by the processes and bailiffs 
of the courts, and by the demands of Ben- 
galee money-lenders, they suddenly rose m 
rebellion (July, 18o5), and carried fire and des- 
truction among the villages of the Europeans 
No troops were available but the hill rangers, 
who were diiven back The railway now 
for the first time brought up troops, the 
rebels were hemmed in and hunted down, 
the cholera Likewise made great havoc among 
them The rebelhon was extinguished on the 
last day of the year The district was now 
converted into a non regulation provmce, and 
placed m charge of a commissioner 

Saragossa, The Battle or (1710), was 
fought during the War of the Succession in 
Spam After the defeat at Ahnanza, King 
Philip hastily retreated on Saragossa The 
aUies followed with difficulty On Aug 19 
Stanhope found the Spaniards drawn up before 
Saragossa, with the Ebro on their left, a 
range of hills upon their right, with a deep 
ravme on then front The Archduke Oharies 
deter min ed to risk a battle Stanhope com 
manded the left of the allies formed of the 
English, Dutch, and Palatmes, and eked out 
his cavalry by mterspersmg among them some 
battahons of foot The allies’ right wmg con- 
sisted of Portuguese foot, and a pait ot 
the Germans under Count Atalaya The 
Spamards had about twenty-five, and the 
alhts about twenty -three thousand men The 
left was the first to engage Then the Portu- 
guese at once made ofi:, attractmg large bodies 
of the enemy in pursuit The remamder of 
the allies steadily stood their ground, and at 
length drove back the enemy On the right, 
the Dutch and Germans soon threw the 
enemy into confusion In the centre the 
veteran Spamards, after a steady resistance 
to Staremberg, reiieated in good order Six 
thousand prisoners were taken, with a laige 
number of cannon, and possession of Sara- 
gossa was secured to the vqptors After con- 
siderable debate, the aRies, in accordance with 
Stanhope’s desire, advanced on Madrid 

Boyer Annals Stanhope War of the Succession 
171 Spam 

Sardinian Convention (1855) On 
Jan 26 the King of Sardinia acceded to the 
convention between the Enghsh and Erench 
governments of April 10, 1854, and agreed 
to furnish and mamtain at full for the 
requirements of the war 16,000 men under 
the command of a Sardinian general By a 
separate article England and Erance agiecd 
to guarantee the integrity of the kings 
domimons England undertook the charges 
of transporting the troops to and from the 
Cnmea, and under the treaty a recommenda- 
tion was to be made to Parliament to advance 
a million sterlmg to the King of Sardinia at 
four per cent [Chimean Wak ] 



Saratoga, The Contention of (Oct, 
1777), during tlie American War of Indepen- 
dence, was the closing scene of General Bur- 
goyne^s disastrous campaign, Thich. resulted 
in his retreat on Saratoga, wheie he found 
himself (Oct 10, 1777) with 3,500 men 
opposed to Gates with 13,216 men Bur 
goyne receiving no tidings of Chnton, with 
scarcity in his armj developing almost 
into famine, made proposals for negotiations 
Gates offered terms, which weie at once re- 
3 ected as degrading, and not wishing to drive to 
despair a body of brave men he hnally 
agreed to the terms proposed by Burgo>ne 
The chief of these were that the troops should 
lay down their arms, and should be allowed a 
free passage to England, on condition that 
they would not again engage m the wai, and 
that tho treaty should be called a convention, 
and not a capitulation These terms were 
agxeed to on the 17th, and on that day the 
British troops marched out The impoitance 
of the surrender was felt throughout the 
world, as was shown by the fact that France 
at once acknowledged the “Independent 
United States of America,” and entered into 
a treaty with them Spam followed the lead 
of France, and Holland did not long remam 
neutral Lord Stanhope has said of it, that 
“even of those great conflicts, in which 
hundreds of thousands have been engaged, 
and tens of thousands have fallen, none has 
been more fiuitful of results than this sur- 
render of thirty-five hundred fightmg men at 
Saratoga ” 

Bancroft Hist of Amei Bfv m c 24 
Stanhope Hist of Eng , vi c 56 Gordon 
Amei loan Wai Creasy Decisive Battles 

Sarsfield, Patrick {d 1693), was an 
Irish Jacobite of gieat military genius He 
held a commission in the English hfe-guards, 
fl.nH served under Monmouth on the contment 
He fought brilliantly at the battle of Sedge- 
moor agamst his former geneial Soon aff:er 
the landing of the Prince of Orange he was 
defeated m a skirmish at Wmcanton He 
sat for the county of Dublin in the Irish 
Parhament of 1688 In 1689 be was sent by 
^mes II as commander mto Connaught He 
^curea Galway, and diove the English fiom 
Sligo Shortly afterwards James created him 
Earl of Lucan He was present at the battle 
of the Boyne, and insisted on making a stand 
at Limenck against the advice of Tyrconnel 
He surprised the English artillery and com- 
pelled William to laise the siege (Aug , 1690) 
His admmistration of that town was not alto- 
gether successful On the arrival of the 
French general, St Euth, he soon quarrelled 
with him , and his advice to avoid a battle, 
given after the fall of Athlone was pertina- 
ciously disregarded At the battle of Aghrim 
he commanded the reserve, and through some 
misunderstandmg never receued orders to 
charge He coveied the retreat Once more 
his arrangements for makmg a stand at 


Limerick were hampered by his colleagues 
The death of Tyrconnel, how er, left him in 
supreme command, but he soon despaired of 
the defence He therefoie opened negotia- 
tions with Gmkell Limerick capitulated 
on Oct 3, 1691 and the majoiit} of its gam- 
son chose to follow Saisfield into the French 
service He was guen a command in the 
mtended French in\ asion of England in 
1692 He fought with gieat gallantry in 
the French lanks at the battle of Stemkirk, 
and was mortally wounded at Landen “ A 
perishmg nationahty ” saj s Eanke, refemng 
to Saisfield “ has sometimes men granted to 
it in whom its virtues are represented ” 

0 T Wilson, Jaw es ir and the Duke of Ber 
vcicl Macaulay Hist of Eng Eanke Hist of 
Eng 

Sauchiie Burn, The Battle op (June 
18, 1488), resulted m the defeat and death of 
James III of Scotland at the hands of his 
insurgent barons, headed b;y Angus “ Bell the 
Cat,” Home, Hepburn, andBothwell, who had 
plotted to get hold of James’s son to make use 
of him against his father’s authority 

Saunders, Admiral Sir Charles {d 
1775), ser\ed under Anson in his expedition 
to the South Seas In 1741 he became post- 
captam In 1747 he aided Hawke in his 
victoiy o\er the French, and in 1760 was 
1 etumed for Plymouth He became Treasurer 
of Greenwich Hospital (17o4), and Comp- 
troller of the Navy (17oo) In 1767 Saunders 
was appointed commander-m chief of the 
Mediterranean squadron, and in the following 
>ear became rear admiral In 17o9 he com- 
manded the fleet which conve;yed Wolfe to 
Quebec He receivea the thanks of the 
House of Commons for his co operation, 
Pitt calling him a man “equalling those 
who ha^e taken armadas ” In 1760 he went 
to the Mediterranean as commander-in-chief 
He was made vice-admiral In 1765 he be- 
came Lord of the Admiralty Saunders sub- 
sequently became Fi«st Lord of the Admiralty 
and Pnvy Councillor (1766), and admiral 
in 1770 He was buried in W^estminster 
Abbej 

Savile, Sir George (5 1721, d 1784), 
came of an old Yorkshire family, which 
county he represented through fi\ e successive 
elections He did not often speak in Parha- 
ment, but there was perhaps no one in the 
House more thoroughly respected as a man of 
hberal principles and unbending integrity, 
and he was one of the most rehable bulwarks 
of the Whig partj He was a strenuous and 
consistent opponent of the American War in 
all its stages He resisted the prosecution of 
Wilkes He was the first to reheve m some 
measure the disabihties of Eoman Catholics, 
by carrying a bill for that purpose in 1778 , 
and he was consequently one of the principal 
sufferers by the Gordon Eiots Later, he 
brox^ht m a bill against Popish conversions 



But perhaps the most celebrated measure 
connected with the name of Sir George Savile 
IS the Nullum Tempus Bill, which had its 
origin m an attempt on the part of the 
minibtrj and the crown to put mto force 
against the Duke of Portland the old maxim 
^‘Nullum tempus oocurnt regi” — “that no 
length of continuance or good laith of pos 
session is available against a claim of the 
crown ” feavile s bill abohshed this maxim 
— “the opprobrium of pierogative and the 
disgrace of our law ” — ^bj^ providing that an 
uninterrupted enjoyment foi sixty years of 
an estate derived from the ciown should bar 
the crown fiom leclaimmg its gift under 
pretence of an;^ flaw m the giant or other 
defect of title 

Trevelyan Early Life of C J Fox CTiatham 
Co'irespondvr.oe 

Savile, Sir Henry {b lo49, d 1622), a 
man of great learnmg, was tutor m Greek to 
Queen Elizabeth In loSo he became warden 
of Merton College, and in lo96 provost of 
Eton At Oxford he founded the Sa'V’ilian 
professorships of geometry and astronomy 
This “magazme of learning,” as he 'was 
called, edited, amongst other works, four 
books of the E%story and the Agncola of 
Tacitus, the works of St Chrysostom, and 
a usetul collection of the old chroniclers, 
which he styled Eerum Anghomim Senptoies 
post Bedam Ftcecipui (1696) 

Savoy, Boniface op. Archbishop of 
Canterbury (1245 — 1270), was a prince of 
the reigning house of Savoy, and uncle of 
Henry III ’s queen To this he owed his 
earlj advancement to the archbishopric, for 
which he had very few qualifications His 
rule was intensely unpopular, as that of a 
foreigner and dependent of the court He 
has made little mark m the historj of his see 
The palace of the Savoj- m the Strand took 
its name from his brother Peter 

Hook, AroJibishops of Canterlwy vol m. 

Savoy Coxiference, The (1661), was 
held in 'the Savoy Palace for the purpose of 
discussing the relations of the Puritans 
towards the Church, and the proposed changes 
in the Liturgy It consisted of twelve 
bishops, among whom were Cosm, Sanderson, 
Pearson, and Sparrow, and twelve Puritan 
dll ines, mcludmg Baxter, Calamy, Keynolds, 
and Lightfoot After sitting from April 15 
to July 24, they came to no practical con 
elusion, and reported that “The Church’s 
welfare, umty, and peace, and his majesty’s 
satisfaction, were ends upon which they were 
all agreed , but as to means, they could not 
come to any harmony ” The failure of the 
Savoy Conference excluded a large number of 
Puritans from the Church [For the altera- 
tions m the Liturgy, which so far as they had 
any effect emphasised rather than mmimised 


the differences between Anglican and Puritan, 
see Prayer Book ] 

Cardwell History of Conferences connected 
uoith the Boole of Common Prayei 

Sawtrey, William {d 1401), a cleigy- 
man at one tune heneficed at Lynn, and 
later in London, was the fiist person burnt in 
England for LoUardy Proceedings wore 
taken agamst him during the same session in 
which the Act, J)e heietico combmendo, was 
embodied in the statute of the year , but his 
execution on the simple authority of the 
king’s wilt has given some occasion for con- 
troversy as to whether, before the passing of 
the new Act, the king had power to issue 
writs Be he) ehco combu) endo The absence of 
precedent, however, makes the supposition im 
probable 

Stubbs Const Hist , vol m 

Sawyer, Sir Bobert, an eminent Tory 
lawver, was Attorney-General at the time of 
the Bye House Plot, and distinguished him- 
self bj his zeal, if not rancour, m prosecuting 
the A^igs concerned m that measure Con- 
tmumg long in ojBfice, in 1686 he refused to 
help James II m vmdicating the dispensing 
power, yet such was his fame, and the diffi- 
culty of getting a successor, that he was not 
dismissed till 1688 He was leadmg coun- 
sel for the Se'ven Bishops, and after raising 
difficulties, accepted the Bevolution In 
1690 he was violently attacked for his con- 
duct m relation to the trial of Sir B Arm- 
stiong, a Bye House plotter, excepted from 
the Act of Indemnity, and expelled the 
House of Commons 

Saxons, The The earhest contemporary 
reference to Saxons in extant hterature — ^that 
of the geographer Ptolemj , who wrote about 
120 A D — describes them as dwelhng m the 
country now called Holstem, and three ad 
joimng islands They are next mentioned as 
fringing the sea-board of the ocean In 287, 
when the first authentic notice of their piracies 
and plundermgs was written, they had not 
only stamped their name on the British coast 
[Saxon Shore], but extended it over the 
northern lands between the Elbe and the 
Ems and m the seventh century bioad tracts 
of Britain, and broader tracts of Germany 
between the Bhine and the Oder, were m the 
possession of people called by their name 
Those that stayed in Germany were long 
known as Old Saxons, to distinguish them 
from the 8#»ttlers beyond the sea Those 
clung tenaciously to their primitive usages 
and national foims of rule after the others 
had begun to abandon them Whether the 
expansion of the Saxon name on the Conti- 
nent was due to immigration and conquest, 
as it was in Britain, is, though possible, 
extremely doubtful It is thought more 
hkely that it was merely extended to a 
numlier of separate but neighbouring tribes 
already inhabiting those regions, as the 
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common designation of a huge confederacy 
Such peoples as the Chauci and Oherusci, 
while keeping their proper tribe names among 
themselves, would be called Saxons by those 
that were outside the confederacy, jubt as 
Sahi and Ubu were known as Pranks This 
IS the readiest way of explaining the sudden 
spring of the Saxons from an obscure tribe, 
confined to a narrow territory, into a great- 
ness and notoriety that ha\e left a broad 
mark on human destiny From the third to 
the sixth centuries these Saxons were swarm- 
ing in their “keels ’ over and up and dovn 
the narrow seas, spoihng and wastmg the 
property, and at length depopulating and 
seizing the soil of cuilised peoples within 
their reach If Olaudian be believed, they 
watered the Orkneys with their blood they 
certainly founded several kingdoms in 
Britain, and at least one settlement in Gaul 
So deep was the impression made b^ their 
strength, ferocity, and persistence on the men 
whose lands they took that these men gave 
their name to all the German invaders, and, 
later still, their sub 3 ugation in their native 
homes cost Chailernagne a generation of effort 
Ethnology classes them as a Low German 
race, with fewer and fainter affinities of 
language and character to the High German 
than their partners in conquest, the Angles 
The fair hair, blue eye, and robust animal 
nature, characteristic of the southern English 
peasant, are asciibed to his Saxon origin 
The derivative meaning of the name is 
disputed , it has been variously mterpreted as 
seamen, users of the short knile {seax), settlers 
(sas), adversaries [sacks) , and other things 
Their efficiency as makers of history in early 
days is traced to their ha\mg been untouched 
by Roman civilisation to their long continu- 
ance, as Professor Freeman words it, “m a 
state of healthy barbarism ” 

Lappenberg Anglo Saxon Kings Palgrave King 
Com lonwealth Skene Celtic Scotland Eltou, 
Co igins of Eng Stubbs Const Hist 

[J R] 

Saxon Shoro, Thb, was m Roman times 
that part of Britain especially liable to the 
inroads of the Saxon pirates This neces- 
sitated the presence of a large force of Roman 
soldiers Their commander was the Co7nes 
Litoris Saxomei (Count of the Saxon Shore), 
whose jurisdiction extended from Norfolk to 
Sussex There is no reason for believing, as 
some have maintained, that the Saxon Shore 
was inhabited by ‘‘Saxon” colomes The 
expression “Litus Saxonicum” is exactly 
analogous to the Welsh March of later times, 
which meant the district specially open to 
Welsh attacks 

Guest, 0 1 mines Celtioce Ooote, Bomans m 
Britam Rh;^s, Celtic Biitain 

Say, William Fiennes, Yiscount [b 1585, 
d 1662) educated at Winchester and at New 
College, Oxford, succeeded his father as Lord 
Say in 1613, and was created viscount in 1624 


He was a strong Puntan, “for many years 
the oracle of those who were called Puntans 
in the worst sense, and steered all their 
counsels and designs ” (Clarendon) He was 
one of the founders of the colony of Con- 
necticut, and thought of emigrating himself 
He was also one of the foremost opponents of 
ship-money, but the government preferred to 
try Hampden’s case lather than his In 1639 
he was committed to custody for refusing 
to take the mihtary oath against the Scots 
required by the king He was appointed in 
May, 1641, Master of the Court of Wards, 
when the kmg thought of wmnmg the popular 
leaders by preferment, but remamed firm, 
voted for the exclusion of the bishops became 
a member o± the committee of safet^ , and 
raised a regiment of foot for the Parliament 
He contmued to sit in the House of Lords 
until its abolition In 1648 he acted as one 
of the Parharaentary commibsioners at the 
Treaty of Newport, and voted in favour of an 
accommodation with the king Cromwell 
appointed him to sit m his House of Lords, 
but he refused to accept the ofi:er In 1660 
he took part m the intrigues to bnng about 
the Restoration, and was rewarded by being 
made Lord Pnvy Seal His contemporaiies 
charged him with duphcity, and mcknamed 
him “ old subtlety ” 

Clarendon Hist of the Rebellion “Wood Athenoe 
Oj onienses 

Say and Sele, James Fiennes, Lord 
[d I4o0), was Treasurer of England from 
1448 to 14o0, and a strong supporter of the 
Duke of Suffolk Hence he gained great 
unpopularity, and, on the insurgents under 
Jack Cade reaching London, he was seized, 
and after a mock trial beheaded 

Say and Sele, William Fiennes, 2nd 
Lord [d 1471), son of the preceding, fought on 
the Y orkist side at N oi thampton He was sub 
sequently made Lord High Admiral by Ed- 
ward IV , fled with the king in 1470, and, 
returning m the next y ear, was slam in the 
battle of Barnet 

Scales, Thomas, Lord [d 1460), dis- 
tinguished himself in the French wars and m 
repressing Jack Cade’s rebellion He was a 
faithful follower of the Lancastnan cause, 
and in 1460, after the battle of Northampton, 
was captured by the Yorkists, and put to death 

Scandalum Magnatuxn was the use 

of language derogatory to a peer or great 
officer of the realm It was created a special 
offence with special punishments in 1275 

Sir J Stephen, Hist of the Criminal Law 

Schaub, Sir Llke, was a Swiss m the 
British service He first appears in 1718 as 
the confidential secretary to Stanhope in 
Spain In 1720 he was knighted, and sent as 
minister to Pans in 1721, and in the foUow- 
mg year received from the regent communi- 
cations concerning Atterbury s Jacobite plot 
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which led to its detection He returned to 
EngUnd in 1724, having attempted, as the 
fiiend of Carteret, to obtain a dukedom for 
the intended husband of a daughter of 
Madame de Platen, the sister of the king’s 
mistress, the Countess of Bailington Horace 
Walpole was sent by Townshend to counter- 
act his designs, and, as the affairs were at a 
deadlock, G-eorge was compelled to recall 
him His subsequent diplomatic career was 
unimportant 

Schism Act; The, was passed in May, 
1714 It was a measure devised by the 
extieme High Church party, and encouraged 
by Bohngbroke as a party move against 
Oxford It was introduced by Sir WiUiam 
Wyndham Its object was to confirm a 
clause in the Act of Uniformity which 
precluded schoolmasters and tutors from 
giving mstruction without previously sub- 
scribing a declaration of confoimity to the 
Estabhshed Church This restriction, although 
not abolished by the Toleration Act, had long 
been practically suspended The Schism Act 
therefore imposed severe penalties on all 
tutors and schoolmasters who presumed to 
mstruct without having first recei\ed a 
licence from a bishop It easily passed its 
two first stages, but at the third readmg it 
was vigoroush opposed by the Whigs In 
the Upper House several amendments were 
made in committee Teachers merely of read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and navigation were 
excluded from its operations The power 
of convicting offenders was lodged in the 
superior courts alone By an absurd clause, 
the tutors of the sons of noblemen were de- 
clared exempt from its restriction But the 
bill was most unjustly extended to Ireland 
This iniquitous measure was repealed, together 
with the Occasional Conformity Act, in spite 
of much opposition, in 1717 

Boyce, Svito>i%qve8 Wyon, Eeign of 

Qmen Aime Stanhope E&ign of (^uem Anne 

Schleswig-Kolsteiu Question, The 

(1863) The long desire of the patnotic party 
m Grermany to detach from Denmark the Ger- 
man Elbe duchies, which already m 1848 had 
caused a serious war, came to a head in the 
quarrel between the two countries in 1863 
Throughout the negotiations Lord Russell 
had given the Damsh government sound and 
sensible advice, to the effect that they must 
treat the German populations of those two 
provinces fairly, and give no ground of com- 
plaint to the German government On July 23, 
1863, when the struggle seemed approaching. 
Lord Palmerston was questioned as to the 
course England intended to pursue during 
the struggle, if such should arise, and he 
replied *<We are convinced — ^I am con- 
vinced, at least — that if any violent attempt 
were made to overthrow the rights and inter- 
fere with the mdependence of Denmark, those 
^whQ tnade the attempt would find m the 


result that it would not be Denmark alone 
with which they would have to contend” 
This statement Lord Palmerston afterwards 
explained to be merely intended to convey 
his own impression that, in the event of 
Denmark being attacked, some European 
power would interfere , but it was undoubtedly 
taken at the time to mean that England would 
support Denmark The Danes, therefore, 
counted on England, and the English public 
was eager for war The English government 
proposed to France to intervene with arms, but 
the French emperor refused The Danes weie 
consequentlv left to take care of themselves 
The English conduct, however, though 
prudent, had been decidedly open to censure, 
for, whether intentionally or not, the govern 
menthad ceitainly led Denmark to believe in 
Enghsb assistance When, therefore, the war 
was ended and Denmark ciushed, a vote of 
censure was proposed in both Houses bv the 
Opposition In the Lords the vote was carriea , 
m the Commons Mr Disraeh made a most 
telhng speech against the government policy, 
and the vote was only averted by an amend- 
ment which e\aded the question entirely 

Bryce Soly Roman Emp supplem ch An 
nual Register Mansard McCarthy, Hist of Our 
Own Times 

ScRomberg, Frederick KERM:AN^, 
Count op {b 1618, d 1690), was born at 
Heidelberg His father was an officer in the 
household of the Elector Palatine, his mothei 
an English lady of the Dudley family As a 
Protestant, he fought against the Imperialists 
in the Thirty Years’ War, for the Dutch, 
Swedes, and French After the Peace of 
Westphaha (1648) he became chamberlain to 
the Prmce of Orange In 1650 he repaired to 
France, and served under Turenne until the 
Peace of the Pyrenees (1660) He then entered 
the Portuguese service, and it was chiefly by 
his assistance that that country compelled 
Spam to recognise the sovereignty of the 
house of Braganza (1668) He then returned 
to France, where he was naturalised, and ob- 
tained the b Jton of a marshal of France (1676) 
During the next year® he served m Flanders 
The revocation of the Edict of Nantes caused 
a complete change in his fortunes After a 
short visit to Portugal, to negotiate a mar- 
riage between Pedro II and Maria Sophia, 
daughter of the Elector Palatine, he enteied 
the service of Frederic Wilham, the Great 
Elector” of Brandenburg On the death of 
that prmce, his successor, Frederic, generously 
gave up the great commander to aid William 
of Orange m the execution of his plans He 
was immediately made Williams second in 
command, and rode side by side with him 
through the streets of London He was 
made Kmght of the Garter, created duke, 
and appointed Master of the Ordnance 
The Commons voted £100,000 to him m 
gratitude for his services In 1689 he was 
placed at the head of an expedition to 
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Ireland, his forces consisting mainlj of raw 
recruits He landed in the north of Ulster, 
took Oarrickfergus,and maichedinto Leinster 
Outside Dundalk he declined battle with the 
enemy, who were gTpatly superior in numbers 
Still James’s army did not attack, and the duke 
retired mto Ulster for winter quarters His 
conduct was seveielybut un 3 ustly criticised m 
England In June, 1690, Wilham landed at 
Carnckfergus at the head of a large arm> 
Schombergmet him near Belfast, andtheunited 
troops maiched on the Boyne He pronounced 
strongly against William’s intention of attack- 
ing the Ii ish there The battle was won , when 
Schombeig, seeing the enemy’s cavalry making 
a gallant resistance, rushed at them, cr> 
ing aloud to his Huguenot troops, “Come 
on, gentlemen , there are your persecutors ” 
They were his last words “His military 
skill,” says Macaulay, “was umversaliy 
acknowledged For his religion he had re- 
signed a splendid income, had laid down the 
truncheon of a marshal of France, and had, 
at nearly eighty years of age, begim the world 
again as a needy soldier of fortune ” [Boyne ] 
Macaulay Hist oflLng Eanke Hist oflSng 

TVTuT t i'n Histovi 0 de ance Schafer, Oeschichte 

von Poi tiigiil 

Schomberg, Meinhart {d 1709), second 
son of Marshal bchomberg, commanded Wil- 
liam III ’s right wing at the battle of the 
Boyne He marched some miles up the nver, 
and crossed it by the bridge of Slane, thus 
turning the Fiench flank and rear In 1691 
his father’s services and his own were re 
warded bj creatmg him Duke of Leinster 
In 1693 he was placed at the head of an ex 
pedition against the coast of Britanny But 
Russell and the other English admirals de 
cided that the year was too far advanced for 
such an enterprise Consequently the arma- 
ment never set out Aftei the outbreak of 
the war of the Spanish Shccession, he was 
placed at the head of an Enghsh and Dutch 
force, which disembarked at Lisbon He 
proved ineflicient, and was soon afterwards 
recalled, and Gralway sent out m his stead 
“Sohomberg,” say's Mr Wyon, “seems to 
have been one oi those weak men, who, 
when beset with difficulties, can do nothing 
but sit down and complain ” 

Macaulay mst of Eng 'Wyou Great Britain 
dm mg the Beign of Quern Anne 

Schwarz, Martin (d U87),wasaGefman 
veteran, commanding the foreign auxiharies of 
Lambert Simnel He was slam, with most of 
his followers, at the decisive battle of Stoke, 
which ruined the Yorkist cause 
Bacon, Sent y VII 

SciUy Islands, The, were mhabited m 
the earliest times as the abundance of pre-his- 
1 one remains found there shows They were 
probably the Oassiterides of the Greek writers 
rheir position exposed them to Danish occu- 
pation In 938 they were conquered, either 


from the Danes or the Comish Welsh, by 
Athelstan, and were granted to the monks of 
Tresco Afterwards they were transferred to 
the Abbey of Taiistock They became part 
of the Duchy of Cornwall Q,ueen Elizabeth 
granted them on lease to the Godolphm family 
They afterv^ards were leased by the Duke of 
Leeds The lessee has very considerable 
poweis In the Civil War they held out for 
Charles under Su John Granville, and became 
a centre for privateers In 1 6ol Blake reduced 
them to obedience to the Commonwealth 

Sciude IS the country compnsmg the 
lower valley and delta of the Indus It was 
divided into three prmcipahties, Upper Semde, 
Meerpoore, and Lower Scinde Ihe rulers of 
these provinces were called Ameers, and were 
almost as independent of each other as the 
pnnees of Rajpootana , and Lord Auckland, 
in consequence, enteied into separate treaties 
with them in 1839, which imposed on them a 
subsidiary force and tribute They had for 
merly been dependent on Cabul, but had not 
paid any tribute smee 1800 Then secret 
hostility to the Enghsh during the Afghan 
expedition of 1839 compelled the latter to 
take some steps ag-amst them, and they 
were forced to accede to a subsidiary alhance 
Durmg the three subsequent yeais m which 
Afghanistan was occupied by our troops, and 
Soinde had become the basis of our operations 
beyond the Indus, their conduct was marked 
with good faith if not cordiality They per- 
mitted a free passage to the troops they sup- 
phed the garrisons of Cabul and Candahar 
and other places with provisions But two or 
three of the Ameers were emboldened to hos- 
tility by our reverses and Lord Ellenborough, 
on hearing of this, determined to mflict signal 
chastisement on them Sir Charles Napier (q v ^ 
was sent to Scinde to inquue mto the matter 
(September, 1843) Yiolently prejudiced 
against the Ameers, he soon declared that the 
tieaty of 1839 had been violated, and the 
draft of a very disadvantageous treaty was 
forwarded to be negotiated with the Ameers 
The intrigues of Ali Moorad, one of the 
Ameers, who desued to become rais, or lord 
paramount of Upper Scinde, to the exclusion 
of Meer Roostum, caused Sir Charles to believe 
that all the Ameers, except Ah Moorad, were 
ffisafPected Meer Roostum was so alarmed 
by his attitude that he fled to the camp of All 
Moorad The double traitor thereupon per- 
suaded Sir Charles that this was intended as 
an insult, and a proclamation was issued de- 
posing Meer Roostum, and appomtmg Ah 
Moorad rais in his place To show his power. 
Sir Chailes captured Emangurb, a fort deemed 
maccessible A conference was now held at 
Hyderabad between Mayor Outram and the 
assembled Ameers, who denied that they had 
infringed the treaty The city was in a state 
of commotion, and on the 16th a large body 
of Beloochee troops attacked the Residency 



After a gallant defence of three hours, Major 
Outram retired with the loss of seventeen 
killed, wounded, and missmg, to the armed 
steamer anchored in the river Sir Charles 
Napier now marched on Hyderabad, and: 
came upon the Beloochee army at Meanee 
(Feb 17, 1843), where a complete victory was 
gained Lord Ellenborough now issued a 
proclamation annexing Scinde This was fol- 
lowed (March 22, 1S43) by a decisive victory 
near Hyderabad The complete subjugation 
of the country followed The Ameers were 
pensioned off at Benares, and are State pen- 
sioners still Sir Charles Napier himself re- 
marked of these proceedings, “We have no 
right to seize Scmde, yet we shall do so, and a 
very advantageous, useful, and humane piece 
of rascality it will be ” 

Napier Scinde Annual Register , Thornton, 

Hxst of India 

Scmdia, the name of one of the chief 
Mahratta prmces The first of the house 
was Banojee Scindia, a feudatory of the 
Peishwa, who in 1743 received as a fief from 
that chieftain a considerable territory in 
Malwa His son Mahdajee Scmdia (1750 
— 1794), after nearly losing life and territory 
m the Afghan War, became the most impor- 
tant of the Mahratta princes As guarantee 
of the Treaty of Salbhje (1782), as conqueror 
of Gwalior m 1784, as the champion of the 
Mogul against the Sikhs, and as the first 
native prmce who endeavoured, -with the aid 
of French officers to disciphne his army after 
the European model, he plays a great part in 
the history of his times “He was,’’ sajs 
Grant Duff, “ a man of great political sagacity 
and considerable genius, of deep artifice, rest- 
less ambition, and implacable revenge ” He 
handed on his power to his grand nephew, 
Dowlut Bao Scmdia (1794 — 1827) The 
latter jomed the great Mahratta confederacy, 
which was broken up at Argaum and Assaye 
He had to surrender much of his territory, 
and ruled quietly over the diminished terri- 
tory of Gwahor until his death The next 
important event m the history of the Soindias 
IS the mmoritv of Bhagerat Bao Scmdia, 
when British intervention to stop the anarchy 
which the minority occasioned led to the 
Mahratta War of 1843, and the temporary 
occupation of Gwahor by the English At a 
later date Bhagerat Bao did his best for the 
English durmg the mutiny of 1868 

Grant Duff Mahrattas Wellesley Despa'^ches 
Mill India MaHleson, Native btaies in Suhsidmjy 
Alliance with the British Govermimt 

Scone, situated on the east bank of the Tay 
in the old district of Gowne, became the capital 
of the Pictish kingdom, and contmued to 
be regarded as the seat of royalty in later 
history The Moot Hill, or Hill of Belief, at 
Scone was the place of assembly for the kmg*s 
counsellors, and it was at Scone that the 
Coronation Stone, or Stone of Destmy, was 


“ re\ erentlv kept for the consecration of the 
Kings of AJban” until it was removed to 
Westminster by Edward I In 729 Scone 
wi s the scene of a conflict between Alpm, 
King of the Piets, and Nectan Manv ot 
the later Kmgs of Scotland, notably Mal- 
colm Canmore, Alexander III , Bobert Bruce, 
Bobert II , and James I , were crowned there, 
as well as Charles II in 16ol 
Skene, Celtic Scotland 

Scory, John, Bishop of Hereford obtained 
the see of Bochester (15ol) as a reward foi his 
support of the Beformation He was after- 
wards translated to Chichester, but was de- 
pri\ed of his preferment on the accession of 
Mary He subsequently assisted at the con- 
seciation of Bishop Parker in 15i9, receiving 
as the price of his support the see of Here- 
ford He then, m conjunction with Bishop 
Barlow, assisted the archbishop to consecrate 
the other prelates appointed by Elizabeth 
He was a man of indifferent character, and of 
no 1 erj great mfluence 

Scotale IS an obscure term denotmg an op- 
pressive local custom m towns, which was levied 
by the sheriff for his own profit Some have 
thought that the sheriff could compel the bur 
gesses to grant him quantities of malt, from 
which the Scotale was brewed, and which 
belonged to him Others mamtain that the 
name simply indicates a meetmgof the towns- 
men, in which they were forced to contribute 
to the same object, or at which heavy fines 
were exacted on those absent To obtain 
exemption from scotale was a great object for 
the towns m the early stages of the history of 
corporate town-life It was probably so im- 
portant because a step towards their being 
freed from the jurisdiction of the sheriff 
The etymology of scotale is uncertam Pro- 
bably it simply comes from scot and ale, 
though some have thought that the latter 
syllable comes trom talhaj a paj-ment, or hall, 
as in gildhall 

Scot and ]Lot literally signifies “taxes in 
geneial,” and “the share paid by each house 
holder ’ In many towns municipal privileges 
were vested in all tnose who paid “ scot and 
lot,” t e , those who bore their rateable pro 
portion m the paj ments levied from the town 
for local or national purposes 

Scotland The history of Scotland has 
been more infiuenced than that of most other 
countries by the physical features of the land 
The southern part of the modem kingdom 
differs little m character and conformation 
from the north of England This part, known 
as the Lowlands, is pleasantly diversified with 
hill and dale, well watered and well wooded, 
affording rich tracts of pasture and arable 
land North of the Lowlands the country is 
almost intersected by the two Firths of Forth 
and Clyde, and beyond the firths it wholly 



changes its character and becomes barren and 
moimtainoiis in the west and north A strip 
of lowland runs north along the eastern coast 
The early inhabitants of these districts dif- 
fered as much m race as the countiy in aspect 
While the indigenous Celts mhabited their 
native mountainb, the southern and eastern low- 
lands weie peopled by Enghsh or Scandi 
navian mvaders When first Scotland emerges 
from pre-histoiic obscurity, it is as Cale- 
donia, a country of woods and mountains, 
so stem and wild that the Romans abandoned 
their attempted conquest, and had great diffi- 
culty in protecting the southern provmce from 
the inroads of the fierce inhabitants Thej 
w ere of the Celtic race, and are vaguely spoken 
of as Piets and Scots The first e\ent of 
which we have any certain knowledge is the 
introduction of Christianity It came in the 
wake of the Scots from Ireland In the sixth 
century these Scots settled on the western 
coast, and founded the nucleus of the Scottish 
kingdom Columba, Abbot of Durrow, came 
over to join them The King of the Scots 
gave him the islet of Iona to settle on Here 
he, and the twelve monks who shared his for- 
tunes, made a monastery of the rudest kind — 
a few wattle huts clustered round a wooden 
church Prom this centre they went forth 
on missionary journeys to the neighbouring 
mainland and islands By this means the 
Piets and the English of hToithumbna were 
conveited to Christianity In 843 the King 
of Scots, Kenneth MacAlpin, became kmg 
of the Piets also Thus the Celtic peoples 
north of the firths were nominally united mto 
one kingdom, though the chiefs of the north, 
whether Celts or Norsemen, were virtually in- 
dependent sovereigns In the tenth century 
Malcolm I , the King of Scots, got possession 
of Strathclyde It was granted to him as a 
territorial fief by Edmund of England His 
grandson, Malcolm II , was invested with Lo- 
thian, hitherto part of the English earldom of 
Northumbria (1018) This acquisition m- 
fluenced the whole after-history of the kmg- 
dom At first merely a dependence of the 
Celtic kingdom, Lothian finally overshadowed 
it The Kings of the Scots identified them- 
selves with this, the richest part of their 
dommions and with its Teutonic inhabitants, 
while the Celts of the original kingdom came 
to be looked on as a subject-race, the natural 
enemies of the richer and more emh^^ed people 
of the Lowlands The reign of Malcolmlll , 
surnamed Canmore (I0o7 — 1093), is a turnmg 
point in the history of Scotland His mar- 
riage with Margaret, sister of Edgar Athehng, 
intioduced an English element which gave its 
colour to the national development There 
were also other influences at work which all 
turned in the same direction The Norman 
Conquest displaced many Englishmen Such 
of these exiles as turned northward were 
well received at the Scottish court Ter- 
ritorial grants were conferred upon them 


The English system of land tenure was in- 
troduced, and led to the ecclesiastical division 
into parishes The Scottish clergy were 
induced to give up their distmguishmg 
pecuhanties, and were brought mto confor- 
mity with Rome Malcolm repeatedly m- 
vaded England, and his army brought back 
so many capti\es, that Enghsh slaves fell to 
the lot of the poorest households These 
sla-v es, more civihsed than their Celtic masters, 
influenced the domestic manneis of the people 
The frequent aggressions of the Scots pro\ oked 
retahation from the Normans WiRiam the 
Conqueror in\aded Scotland (1072), and at 
Abemethy he compelled Malcolm to acknow- 
ledge him as over-lord This submission vas 
a fertile source of dissension in later times 
On the strength of it the Enghsh sovereigns 
laid claim to supremacy o\er the whole 
kingdom of Scotland, while the Scots main- 
tained that Malcolm did homage for Strath- 
clyde and Lothian, which he held from the 
Enghsh crown , but m no respect violated the 
independence of his hereditary kmgdom The 
purely Celtic period of Scottish history con- 
cludes with the accession of Edgar, son of 
Malcolm (1097) The second peiiod, durmg 
which Enghsh influence was m the as 
Cendant, was one of continued development 
The three sons of Malcolm, Edgar, Alexander, 
and David, leigned m succession, and earned 
out more fully the Anghcising pohey of their 
parents The mamage of their sister Matilda 
with Henry I of England strengthened the 
fnendly relations between the kingdoms The 
accession of David (1124), who held also the 
Enghsh earldom of Huntmgdon, led to a 
great influx of Normans, to whom the king 
made large temtonal grants Thus the 
feudal sy stem was introduced, and took firmer 
root in Scotland than it ever did in England 
Most of the ecclesiastical foundations, as well as 
the social and pohtical institutions of the later 
kingdom, date from the reign of David He 
founded or restoied the six bishoprics of Dum- 
blane, Brechin, Aberdeen, Ross, Caithness, and 
Glasgow He endowed manv rehgious houses 
affiliated with the great monastic orders Among 
his foundations was the Abbey of the Holy Rood, 
which afterwards became the favourite palace 
of the Scottish sovereigns He mtroduced a 
new code of laws, framed on the Enghsh 
model, appointed shenfBs for the maintenance 
of order, favoured and encouraged the royal 
burghs, and added to their number and their 
privileges Under Malcolm IV (1153), 
David’s grandson and successor, Galloway was 
reduced to direct dependence on the crown, 
and the isles and western coast were brought 
to subjection by the defeat and death of 
Somerled, Earl of Argyle, so that the kmgdom 
now extended to the boundaries of modem 
Scotland W ilham the Lion (1165), Malcolm’s 
brother, m his efforts to regain the English 
earldom of Northumbeiland was taken pri- 
soner, and to regam his hberty sacrificed the 
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independence of Ins Inngdom, agreeing in the 
“ Convention of Falaise ” to hold it as a fief 
from the English king About the same 
time the Scottish Chuich rejected the claim 
to superiority over it put forward by the 
Archbishop of York, and procured a papal 
bull (1188) confirming their claim of mde- 
depence of an} spiritual authority save that 
of Rome The reigns of the Alexanders 
(II and III ) was a period of peace and social 
impiovement The border line between 
Scotland and England was fixed for the first 
time (1222) The last and most formidable 
invasion of the Northmen was repelled m 
the battle of Largs (1263) The long peace 
with England which lasted nearly a centur}, 
was maiked by rapid internal development 
Agriculture flourished, and the proportion of 
arable land was much increased The country 
was opened up by the making of roads and 
bridges The extension of trade and com 
meroe brought wealth and consequence to the 
trading towns This prosperity was suddenly 
checked by the sudden death of the kmg 
(1286) His grandchild and heir, Margaret, 
was a young child, absent in her father’s 
kingdom of Sforway This child-queen died 
before she reached her kingdom A swarm 
of competitors appeared to claim the vacant 
crown Edward of England, who was ap- 
pealed to as arbiter, placed it on the head of 
John Baliol (1292), whom he compelled to 
acknowledge him as over-lord John’s weak- 
ness and incapacity soon embroiled him with 
his subjects, who compelled him to revolt 
agamst England This gave Edward a pre- 
text for carrying out his cherished scheme of 
conquering Scotland With a large army he 
crossed the Border, deposed the king, receiv ed 
the homage of the nobles and prelates, placed 
Enghsh garrisons in the strongholds, and 
entrusted the government to Englishmen 
These measures roused a spirit of patiiotism 
among the people, and the War of Indepen- 
dence began They revolted against the 
English authority, and imder the leadership 
of WiDiam Wallace, defeated the English at 
Stirling (1297), and slew or expelled the 
English governors A second time Edward in 
I>erson subdued Scotland, Wallace was defeated 
at EaUnrk (1298), taken and put to death the 
English rule was re established Henceforth 
Scotland was to be incorporated with England 
But just when the subjection of the Scots 
was deemed complete, they rose agam under 
Robert Bruce, the next heir to the crown after 
Bahol Had Edward hved, it is most hkely 
that this effort would have been crushed hke 
the former one But he died on the Border 

the thmd time, to subdue it more utterly tta 
before Eor seven years the struggle lasted, 
till the total rout of the English at Bannock- 
burn (1314) re-established the national mde 
pendence The “War of Independence” 
had lasted twenty years, and during that 


time Scotland had suffered fearfully Thrice 
she had been laid waste h} foieign invasions 
She had heen torn in pieces by internal con 
tests, lor the struggle had much of the cha- 
racter of a civil war, as man} of the Scottish 
nobles fought on the Enghsh side This war 
completely changed the current of Scottish 
history h} implanting among the people that 
hitter hatred of England and every thing 
Enghsh, which was the most stiongly marked 
feature of the national character foi centuiies 
to come This drove them into close alliance 
with France, the sworn enemy of England 
Erance became the model foi imitation, which 
England had been during the previous period, 
and French influence tinged the manners, the 
arts, the learning, and the laws of the suc- 
ceeing centuries 

This French alliance involved Scotland m 
the frequent wars between the French and 
English Whenever war hioke out, Scotland 
took up arms, and invaded England m favour 
of her all} B} the Treaty of Northampton 
(1328) England acknowledged the indepen- 
dence of Scotland By this treaty the old 
vexatious claims of superiority were swept 
away Henceforward the Lothians and Strath- 
clyde V ere on the same footing as the Celtic 
kingdom The war had welded more firmly 
mto one the different races of which the nation 
was composed Throughout the contest it 
was the Lowlanders who were most deter- 
mmed not to he annexed to England, but to 
maintain the independence of the Celtic king- 
dom to which the} were joined The Celts 
in the north caied httle whether the king, to 
whom they owed a nominal allegiance, reigned 
in Edinburgh or London The struggle also 
brought the people, for the first time, promi- 
nently forward in the state It was by the 
support of the people and the church that 
Robert Bruce succeeded in winning the crown 
This had two important results The people 
ohtamed a voice in the National Assembly 
In the Parliament of Cambuskenneth (1326) 
the third Estate, the deputies of the burghers, 
appear for the first time The baronage was 
in great part renewed, as Bruce granted to 
his friends the forfeited estates of his op 
ponents A law passed to prevent the taking 
of the produce or revenue of the land out of 
the kingdom, compelled the holdeis of land 
m both England and Scotland to make a 
defimte choice of nationality Those whose 
estates in England were the ncher left Scot- 
land altogether Bruce also greatly mcreased 
the power of the baronage b} granting powers 
of regality along with the lands During his 
hfe Biuce did what he could to consolidate 
the kingdom and repair the ravages of the 
war But his death (1329) placed a child, his 
son David, on the throne, and left the country 
a prey to invasion from without and anarchy 
within 

The next stage m the history of Scotland 
extends to the Reformation Durmg that 
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period reliance on France and distrust 
of England were tlie principles of foreign 
policy Within the longdom there was a 
constant struggle between the crown and the 
baronage, under whose tjranny the people 
gioaned in vain The crown was too weak to 
redress grievances or to maintain law The 
king was httle better than a chief with a 
nominal sovereignty over other chiefs, often 
more powerful than himself His only means 
of reducing a rebel subject to subjection was 
bj empowering anothei to attack him In a 
country thus tom by the feuds of a lawless and 
turbulent baronage there was little room foi 
social impiovement Hence Scotland at the 
Eeformation was httle if at all be>ond the 
point of civilisation reached before the out- 
break of the War of Independence The 
accession of the infdnt son of Robert Bruce 
was the signal for the revival of the claims of 
Baliol His son Edward was crowned king 
by his adherents, and civil war again bioke 
out David was taken by the English, and as 
he passed most of his life either in captivity 
01 in France, he was the mere shadow of a 
king, and the government was earned on bj 
a regenej On his death Robert, the grand- 
son of Bruce by his daughter Margery, and 
the first sovereign of the family of Stuait, 
mounted the throne In this family the crown 
passed from father to child without a bieak 
tor nearly three centuries Robert III suc- 
ceeded his father He was so weak both in 
mind and body that his« brother -Albany held 
the reins of government To mamtain him- 
self in power he contrived that his nephew, 
the heir to the kmgdom, should fall into the 
hands of the English, and on the death of 
Robert, acted as regent in his nephew’s name 
To maintain his own position he winked at 
the misdeeds of the barons, and when James I 
was at length released and came to claim his 
crown (1424), he found himself surrounded by 
hostile subjects, each one of whom was as 
powerful as himself His first care was to 
break their power by numerous executions 
He then turned his attention to mamtam- 
ing efiectively law and judicial reform By 
summoning frequent Parhaments, he gave 
importance to the National Assemlily, which 
m his reign first became defined in the form 
of the “ Estates ” The lesser barons who felt 
the duty of attending Parhament a grievous 
burden were leheved of it, and allowed 
to send commissaries, two for every shire 
These, with the members for the burghs, 
formed the third Estate But they were in 
no sense representatives of the Commons 
Indeed, the Commons of Scotland, outside the 
» burghs, could not be said to be represented m 
Parliament until the passing of the Refoim 
Bill The Estates met in one chamber In 
this reign the custom of delegating the chief 
business of the Parhament to a committee 
became recognised as a regular part of Par- 
hamentary procedure This committee was 


called the Lords of the Articles Its members 

were electea by the thiee Estates, and to it 
was confided the work of matuimg the mea- 
sures to be passed, which were then approved 
and confirmed m a full Paihament 
I rom this reign dates also the publication 
of the Acts of Parliament m the spoken lan- 
guage of the people, and the beginnmg ot 
statute law The kmg caused a collection of 
the statutes to be made, and separated those 
which had fallen mto disuse fiom those still 
m force He also established the office of 
treasurer, and set up the Supreme Couit of 
Law, winch afterwards de\ eloped mto the 
Court of Session This coiut, which met 
three times a 3 ear, consisted of the Chan- 
cellor, who was president, and three other 
persons chosen from the Estates They 'were 
deputed to hear and decide the causes which 
until then had come before the Pailiament 
James also established schools ot archery, 
and patromsed and encouraged learning and 
letters He was barbarouslv murdered by 
a band of malcontents on the \erge of the 
Highlands (1436) Five kmgs of the same 
name succeeded James I There is httle to 
distiugmsh one reign from another The 
general chara^-teiistics of all are the same 
Each was ushered m by a long minority , and 
closed by a violent death These frequently 
repeated minorities were veiy disastious to 
Scotland The short reign of each sovereign 
after he reached manhood was spent in 
strugglmg to suppress the family that had 
raised itself to too great a height durmg 
the minority He could only do this b> 
lettmg loose on the offender a n\al, who in 
turn served himself, becommg heir not only to 
the former’s estates hut to his arrogance, and 
pro'vmg himself the disturber of the succeeding 
reign Fruitless invasions of England, and 
abortive attempts to bring the Celts of the 
north within the power of the law, alternated 
with the feuds of the ri\al barons Under 
James III the Oikney and Shetland Isles were 
annexed to Scotland They had hitherto 
belonged to Norway, and weie made over 
to the Kmg of Scots as a pledge for the 
dowry promised with his wife, Margaret of 
Norway, but thej ■were never redeemed 
James Y worked out more fully the project 
of his ancestor, James I , of estabhshmg a 
supreme court of law by foundmg tbe Court 
of Session or College of Justice It was 
formed on the model of the Parliament of 
Pans, and was composed at first of thirteen 
judges, though the number was afterwards 
increased to fifteen As the members of the 
court were chosen from the Estates it was 
supreme m all civil cases, and there was no 
appeal from its decisions to Parhament, nor 
could it he called upon to review its own 
j udgments Scottish law was, hke the French, 
based upon the Civil Law, which was adopted 
and receded as authonty except where the 
feudal law had forestalled it The three 
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universities (St Andrews, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen) wbicb. weie founded duiing tbis 
period were modelled on that of Paris, which 
differed widely from the Enghsh univer- 
sities Provision had also been made for 
the advancement of elementary education 
Giammai schools were founded in the burghs, 
and by Act of Parhament ^1496) all “ barons 
and freeholders” were commanded to make 
their sons attend these schools until they were 
“competently founded,” and have “perfect 
Latin,” under penalty of a fine of £20 The 
introduction of the pimting press by Waltei 
Chapman gave a further stimulus to the 
pursuit of letteis A purely mythical history 
of Scotland was fabricated, which was sup 
posed to add to the digmty of the Jongdom 
by assuming for it an important position in 
times of remote antiquity These iidiculous 
legends were put mto form by Hector Boece, 
first Principal of the Univeisity of Aberdeen, 
whose JBiiiitofy of Scotland is wholly unworthy 
of behef Unfortunately these legends took 
root in the national mind, and were accepted 
as fact by all subsequent histoiians, who based 
their works upon them, and it is only in our 
own days that research has sifted fact from 
fiction In the front lank of the Scottish 
poets stand the two kings, James I and 
James V The favourite themes of the poet s 
satire were the bicksliding and corruption of 
the priesthood The Church had become too 
powerful to be popular All classes of the 
community were eager to attack it, and tned 
to incite the kmg to foUow the example of 
his uncle, Hemy VIII The danger was only 
warded off by the adroitness of Beaton, who 
was the most powerful man in the State 
•• He turned to account the long-cherished 
jealousy of England to spoil the schemes 
of Henry, and induced the king to turn a 
deaf ear to all their suggestions of religious 
reformation The discussion of the subject 
ended in an outburst of war The attack on 
the temporalities of the Church had already 
begun. The benefices in the gift of the 
crown were conferred on laymen, generali;^ 
the king’s natural children, who held them %n 
emmmndam with the title of Commendator 
Smce the War of Independence the Church 
bed totally changed its character In the 
incessant internal struggles that disturbed 
the ensuing period the Church always sup- 
ported the crown, which in return conferred 
estates and privilege on the Church On 
account of their superior learmng the great 
offices of state were filled by Churchmen 
This gave them a political influence, which in 
addition to their wealth was a constant cause 
of offence to the barons The two principal 
sees— St Andrews 0471) and Glasgow (1492) 
— ^had been raised to the dignities of arch- 
bishoprics, and their holders vied with each 
other in an arrogant display of pomp and 
^te to support their digmty as pnnees of 
the Church The two Beatons (uncle and 


nephew) who succeeded one another in the 
primacy swayed the affairs of the state 
during the entire reign of James V and the 
beginning of that ot Mary They held a 
great number of benefices in France as well 
as Scotland This gave them wealth far 
beyond that of any of the temporal peers, 
and coneaponding power They used this 
power to retard the movement of rehgious 
leform by persecuting the teachers of the new 
doctrines, which had made their way into the 
kingdom from England and Germany, and 
were rapidly becoming popular The first 
sufferei for hbertj o± opimon m Scotland 
was Beseby, a Lollaid, who was burnt to death 
m 1408 After this there are casual notices ot 
persons being called m question for alleged 
heresy But Patrick Hamilton, who wis 
burnt by Beaton, is callf'd the proto-martjn, 
as he was the first to suffer for the doctrines 
which weie afterwards embodied m the 
Established Church His death did more 
than an} other measme to hasten the im- 
pendmg Beformation The unexpected death 
of the kmg just after a disastious defeat on 
the Border, leaving only an infant of a few 
days old to succeed him, gave it an oppor- 
tunity lor breaking forth The first open act 
of violence was the murder of the Primate, 
Cardmal Beaton (1646) The doers of the 
deed weie taken after sustaimng a long siege 
in the caidmal’s own castle, but it was only 
a manifestation of the ferment that could he 
no longer controlled, and which now broke 
forth mto the civil war which effected the 
Beformation 

The Beformation effected a complete revo- 
lution m the policj of Scotland, and m the 
current of popular opmion With the change 
of rehgion the French influence came to an 
end, and rehgious sympathy did much to 
stifle the hatred of England that had become 
hereditary This great national movement 
had much of the chaiacter of the peasant 
wars of France and England It was the 
protests of an oppiessed peasantry against 
the exaggerated feudalism under which they 
groaned the struggle of the people for life 
and hheity disguised under a show of reli- 
gious opimons The movement m the be- 
gmnmg was a popular one But the barons 
turned it to their own advantage by taking 
the lead under the specious title of Lords 
of the Congregation, and appropriating the 
greater part of the spoil The lefusal of the 
Begent Mary of Lorraine to reform the 
Church in accordance with the pnnciples of 
the First Covenant (lo57) was followed by 
the Reformation riots, in which the rehgious 
houses and cathedrals were sacked by the 
mob The regent employed French troops 
for the restoration of order The congrega- 
tion called English auxiliaries to their aid 
Scotland was turned mto the battle-field on 
which French and Enghsh fought out their 
differences The death of the regent brought 
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a temporary lull The foreigners withdrew 
The Estates seized the opportunity of passing 
the Eeformation Statutes, so that by the 
time Queen Mary returned from France the 
old church had been foimally o^erthrown, 
and the faith of G-ene\a established in its 
stead Mary was an ardent Eomamst, and 
would not give up her own form of wor- 
ship, although she did not interfere with the 
form her subjects had chosen Though she 
did not confirm she did not reverse the Eefor- 
mation Statutes, nor did she openly fa\oin 
her co-religiomsts Still she did not choose 
her advisers from among the Protestants 
Murray and some other leaders of the con- 
giegation rose m open rebellion on the 
queen’s marriage with her cousm Henrj , Lord 
Damley, and finally withdrew to England 
Mary’s suspected colhphcitj in the murder of 
her husband, and the favour she la\’ished 
upon Bothwell, and her marnage with him 
gave the disa:ffiected among her subjects 
an excuse for her deposition (1567) They 
placed hei infant son upon the throne, while 
Murray, as regent, was at the head of the 
government For eighteen years Mary was 
held a prisoner in England This kept the 
two countries at peace The government of 
Scotland dared not disagree with England 
foi fear of having the queen let loose upon 
them Four regents, Murray, Lennox, Mar, 
and Moiton, three of whom died deaths of 
violence, held the reins of government m 
succession until the majority of James YI 
1 hough Protestantism was stiU m the as- 
cendant, the episcopal form of Church govern- 
ment was restored under the legency of Mar 
In 1 588 the Protestant re action, excited by 
the Spanish mvasion of England, found vent 
in once again abohshmg episcopacy, and the 
Presbyterian pohty was re-estabhshed After 
the accession of the king to the English 
throne (1603), he again restored episcopacj 
And on the one occasion, after the union of 
the crowns, when he revisited ins native king- 
dom, he gave gieat offence by reMvmg a 
ritualistic service in his private chapel He 
also made the Assembly pass the “ Five Ar- 
ticles of Perth ” These enjoined kneehug at 
the Sacrament, the keeping of Saints’ days 
and Holy days, and other obseivances con- 
sidered Popish The attack thus began on 
the hberty of the people through their reli 
gion was continued by Charles I 
The attempt to displace the liturgy of John 
Knox by that of England drove the Scotch to 
rebellion (1637) The Covenant was renewed 
and signed all over the land It became the 
war-cry of the Protestant party The flame 
kindled in the north soon spread to England, 
and both countries were once more plunged 
into the horrors of civil war The attempt of 
the Scots to place Charles II on his father’s 
throne failed, and Cromwell accomphshed 
what had baffled an eaiher conqueror — a legis- 
lative union of the two kmgdoms of Britain 


(1654) But under the Commonwealth the 
Scotch did not enjoy perfect rehgious hbertj 
The Assembly was closed, and the powei o± 
the church courts abolished At ^e same 
time the obnoxious bishops were removed 
The Eestoration (1660) threw the country 
into a feiment by re-installing the bishops 
and the episcopal cleIg^ No change vas 
made in the form of the service, and as the 
service-book of John Knox had now fallen 
out of use the Church now presented the 
anomalj of a church with bishops, but with- 
out a liturgy Pait^ spirit ran high, and 
though the cause of dispute was really httle 
more than a question of words, it roused a 
spirit of persecution on the one side, and 
obstinacy on the other, that set the whole 
country m a flame When the Eevolution 
(1688) set WiUiam on the throne, the Epis- 
copal clergy were in their turn ejected, and the 
Presbjteridn pohty finally established The 
union of the crowns had not been beneficial 
to the people of Scotland, for the kmgs iden- 
tified themselves with the richer kmgdom, 
and onlj used the increase in their power to 
assume despotic power and influence on the 
hbertv of their Scottish subjects This state 
of things could not contmue It was impera- 
tively necessary to preserve the peace between 
the two nations that thej should become one 
in law and in interest This could only be 
done by a legislative umon, which was effected 
m 1707 By this union Scotland was in every 
respect the gamer She was allowed to share 
in the English trading privileges The 
energy of the Scottish people had now for the 
first time free scope for development The 
rebelhons m favour of the Stuarts, twice in 
the eighteenth centmj, disturbed the peace ot 
the country Good, howev er, here came out ot 
evil The Highlanders were stih half savages 
and looked on by the Lowlanders as an ahen 
race, and then country as an unknown region 
The breaking-up of the clan system and the 
makmg ot roads which followed the rising 
(174o) first opened up these wild regions for 
^e entrance of civilisation The abohtion 
of heritable jurisdictions (1748) at last broke 
the chain of feudalism, which till then had 
embed the progress of the people [Higk- 
LAi^ns ] Smoe the interests of Scotland and 
England have become one, Scotland has risen 
to the level of the sister kingdom m agricul 
tme, commerce, and manufactures 

Early history 0?w onicles of the Ficts amd Soots 
Adamman Life of St Columha (ed Reeves) 
Chronicles and Memorials elating to Scc^land 
issuedbythe Lord Clerk Register Bede JSleclest 
asttcal Hist Father Innes Critical Bssay on 
Ancient Inhabitants of Scotland Roherteon 
Early Kings of Scotlana Skene Celtic Scotland 
English Chronicles of Laneroost and Melrose 
and of Hemingfcwrd and bangtoft, Wyntonn, 
Chi omcle Mediaeval Period Fordun Scot i 
chronxcon Pitscottxe Chronicle Acts of the 
Scots Parliaments State Pa'j^s, JSenry VIII 
Sadler Papeis Reformation and subsequent 
period John Knox History (ed Laing) and 
of Occurients Eut of James the Sext, 
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Sir James Melville s Memoirs Mary Stuart* s 
Letters (m Labanotf’sandTeulet s Collections) 
Grub Loclesiashcal Sist o/Scotland Woodrow 
Analecta and Sist of the Sufferings Bannatyne*s 
Memoi tals , Spalding s Memorials of the Ti oubles 
The best geneial history is Dr J Hill Burton 
Mist of Scotland See also Cosmo Innes Sketches 
of Bai ly Scottish Mibtoi y and I eotm es on Scottish 
Legal Antiquities Also the Publications of 
the Bannatyne, Maitland, and Spalding Clubs 

[M M] 

Scotland, Chtjii.ch op Christianity was 
introduced into Celtic Scotland by the Scots 
who came over from Ireland in the sixth 
century Columba, Abbot of Durrow, left his 
native land of Ireland, and with twelve 
monks fohnded a mission station on the islet 
of Iona, lyiag of£ the west coast From this 
germ the Church of Scotland sprang A 
group of wattled huts clustered round a 
wooden church formed the monastery, and 
from this centre the missionaiy zeal of the 
monks carried the Christian faith to the 
Orkneys and adjacent islandts, eastward to the 
kingdom of the Piets, and southward to the 
English kingdom of Noithumberland The 
Church thus founded was quite independent 
of the see of Home, and diffeied in some 
points from the general usages of Western 
Christendom The fashion of the tonsure and 
the mode of reckoning the date of Easter were 
two of these points The system of Chuich 
government was monastic The power of 
controlling ecclesiastical afEairs was in the 
hands of the abbots to whom the bishops weie 
subordinate It was not until the eleventh 
century that these peculiarities were abolished, 
and the Scottish Church hi ought into con- 
formity with the rest of Christendom This 
was effected by Margaret, the English queen 
of Malcolm Canmore By that time the 
Church had fallen fiom its piimitive punty 
and simplicity The dignity of abbot had be- 
come hereditary in lay faipilies A body of 
irregular clergy called “ Ouldees” were m 
possession of the religious foundations The 
reforms begun by Margaiet were moie fully 
carried out b> her son David whose bounty 
to the Church won him the honour of canoni- 
sation He established the bishoprics of Dun- 
blane, Brechm, Aberdeen, Boss, Caithness, 
and Glasgow, founded the Abbey of the Holy 
Hood, which afterwards became the favouiite 
palace of the later sovereigns, and many other 
religious houses The Archbishop of Yoik laid 
claim to the spintual supenonty over Scot- 
land on the ground that the country came 
within the hunts of his province Ihis claim, 
which was closely intertwined with that of 
the English overlordsbip, had from tune to 
time been hotly contested At length, in the 
council of Northampton, 1176, the archbishop 
formally summoned the Scottish clergy to 
acknowledge their dependence This led to 
an appeal to Borne The Pope Clement HI 
vinchcated their independence, and declared 
Scotland to be in immediate dependence on 
the Holy See (1188) 


Durmg the War of Independence the 
Church was strongly opposed to the English 
annexation , and it was in great measuie due 
to the support of the clergy that Bruce was in 
the end successful Durmg the succeeding 
peiiod, which was a time of almost continued 
struggle between the baionage and the crown, 
the Chuich is invariably found on the side of 
the crown In an age of ignorance tho superioi 
leammg of the clergy gave them gieat influ- 
ence, as it threw all the chief ofiices of state 
mto their hands The see of St Andrew 
was raised to the dignity of an aichhishoprxc 
by Sixtus IV (1471) , Glasgow leceived the 
same honour some twenty years laler This 
led to contmual strife St Andiews claimed 
the superiority over the see of Glasgow on 
the ground of seniority, while Glasgow as- 
serted its independence •The brawls between 
their respective adherents penetiated to the 
steps of the altai, and the appeals to Borne 
were so constant that the Estates at last for- 
bade them as being the cause of “ inestimable 
dampnage ” to the lealm During this peiiod 
the Church did much to promote the welfare 
of the people The regular cleigy were the 
fosterers of education and letters, and the pro- 
moters of all agncultmal and mau&tiial 
advj-ancement The schools m connection 
with the cathedrals and i^ehgious houses were 
the germs from which have grown the 
grammar schools of latei times , and it was 
the monks who awakened the taste foi the fine 
arts, of poetiy, pamting, music, and archi- 
tecture It was they also who showed the 
people how to make the most of the biiien 
soil and ungenial climate by skilful cultn i- 
tion Thej naturalised foreign fiuits md 
vegetables, first discovered the gieat coil 
fields that have since been such a souice of 
wealth to the country, and showed how the 
coal could be used for fuel It was they also 
who intioduced the making of glass and 
other profitable industiies The foundation 
of the universities was likewise due to the 
hberahty of Churchmen that of St Andrews 
was founded by’' Wardlaw (1410) that of 
Glasgow by Turnbull , and that of Abeidcon 
by Elphinstone, in the same century In ouch 
instance the founder was bishop of the see 
During the long minority of James V the 
Church was at the zenith of its power James 
Beaton, the primate, swayed the state at his 
will, and on his death his nephew David, tho 
cardinal, succeeded to all his preferments, and 
to even more than his influence and power 
The pohoy pursued by the two Beatons was 
to foster the old enmity to Englp-nd, and to 
widen the breach if possible, while they 
strove to knit more closely the long-standing 
alliance with France Their aim in so doing 
was to stave off it possible the Beformation, 
which in England and Geimany was sapping 
the foundations of the Church But the 
causes which provoked a similar movement 
in Scotland were already at work, and had 
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originated within the Church itself The 
wealth and extent of the Church lands, 
the political influence which their tenure of 
the highest offices of state, and the nch.es 
resulting from the custom of confening manj 
preferments gave to the prelates, aroused the 
jealousy of the haronage, and even of the 
crown Already the practice had begun of 
conferrmg the richest ahbe> s and pnories on 
laymen who held the land %n commendam^ 
with the title of Commendator The natural 
sons of the king weie commonly provided tor 
in this way On the other hand, the pnest- 
hood had alienated the people hy the abuse of 
excommunication, and b;^ the ngorous extor- 
tion of tithes and church dues They were, 
therefore, ready to lend a wilhng eai to the 
proposals of reform, which promised to free 
them from this spiAtual tyranny The first 
indication of the stiiving after religious 
freedom is the burning of John Eesebj as a 
heretic (1408), and at the close of the century 
we find thirty peisons accused of being 
Lollards From Englind in the sixteenth 
centur\ the reformed doctiines came into 
Scotland, and spread rapidly among the 
people The Beatons were both persecutors 
of the so-called heretics The burning of 
George Wishart (1545) provoked the murder of 
Cardinal Beaton, which was the fiist outbreak 
of the revolutionary movement [Eepokma- 
TiON IN Scotland] This was the fifist re 
ligious war from which Scotland suffered, 
but it was not to be the last The contest 
between Popery and Protestantism may be 
called a question of doctrine The second 
religious war was waged for the disputed 
form of a liturgy, and Sie third was based on 
the contention whether the overseeis of the 
Church should be styled bishop or presbyter 
The Act of 1690, confirmed by the Act of 
Security at the Union, settled the dispute for 
ever by establishing Presbyterianism Since 
then the Church has been shaken to its 
foundations by the contention as to the nghts 
of patrons to induct ministers to parishes 
without consulting the wishes of the congre- 
gation The Veto Act, passed by the General 
Assembly, 1834, declared it to be a “funda- 
mental law of the Church that no pastor 
shall be intruded on a congregation contrary 
to the will of the people ” This Act, however, 
was proved to be illegal, and had to be 
rescmded This led to the Disruption, when 
more than a third of the clergy, the promoters 
of the Veto Act, left the Church and founded 
another sect, known as the Free Church, 
which differs omy from the Establishment m 
having no state support, and giving to each 
congregation the right of electing its own 
minister Since the majority of patrons 
have now voluntarily resigned their nghts of 
presentation, even this shght cause of differ- 
ence has been removed [Church, Celtic, 
Scotland , Eepormation in Scotland ] 

J Hill Burton Misfory of Scotland, Grub, Eccle- 


siastical Hist of Scotland John Knox Kistoi ij 
(ed Laing) Bishop Leslie HiUo'ty Cosmo 
Innes Sketches of Baily Si^ottishHudory Skene 
Celtic Scotland The St Giles Lectures (first 
senes) give a good popular summary of Scottish 
Church history [M M ] 

Scots, The, was* a name ongmally be- 
stowed upon the inhabitants of Ireland, a 
fact which until recently has hardly been 
sufficiently appreciated hy historians After 
numerous pievious expeditions a colony of 
Scots (who were Gaehc in race) from Ulster 
crossed o\er to Argyle (498), where they 
established the kingdom of Dalnada There 
was foi long a close connection between the 
lush and Scotch Dalnadas, two members of 
the same family often ruhng in Irish and 
Scotch Dalnada at the same time The inde 
pendence of the Scots was asserted by Aidan 
(57o) at Drumcat, it was not till the tenth 
century that the name Scotia ceased to he 
applied to Ireland, and was transfened to 
Scotland, it was e\en later hefoie the term 
Scot acquired a national signification Besides 
this the independence ot Strathclyde ceased 
altogether Shortly aftei wards Constantme 
II procured the throne for his brother Donald 
thus pavmg the way for the amalgamation of 
the Bntons and the Scots and for the sub- 
sequent annexation , a branch of the Mac- 
alpin family continued to rule m Strathcly de 
till the time of Malcolm II In 94o Cumbria, 
« e , Strathch de, which had already m 924 
chosen Eadward the Elder “to father and 
lord,’’ was harried by Eadmund, and given 
up to Malcolm to he held on condition of 
fealty On the death of Edgar in 1107 he 
left Strathclyde to his youngest brother 
David, to the chagrin of Alexander I , who 
saw that his kingdom would he much 
weakened in consequence Alexander, how- 
ever, died without heirs, and David suc- 
ceeded to the whole kingdom , from his reign 
dates the nse of Southern Scotland 

Scot’s Water was a name given to the 
Firth of Forth, the old boundary between 
the Anglian Lothians and the Celtic kmgdom 
of Scotland 

Scott, Sir "Walter, of Buccleuch, tried 
unsuccessfully to rescue James V from the 
custody of Angus in conjunction with the 
Earl of Lennox He was murdered at Edin- 
burgh hy a member of the Clan Ker, who 
were his hereditary enemies 

Scroggs, Sir William (i? 1683), of whose 
birth ana parentage nothing is known, was 
called to the bar in 16o3 In 1676 he was 
appointed hy Danhy to a judgeship m the 
Common Pleas, and in 1678 was advanced to 
the chief justiceship of the King’s Bench 
He was one of the worst judges that ever 
disgraced the English bench While the 
national madness of the Popish Plot lasted, he 
made a point of ac{ epting all the evidence of 
the most infamous informers without question 
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To be brought before bim in 1679 and 1680 was 
equivalent to being convicted His inhuman 
conduct towards the supposed conspirators 
in the Popish Plot was onlj equalled by his 
gTOSS partiality and brutality towards the 
other party when he discovered that the tide 
was turning against Shaftesbury and his 
associates In 1680 he was impeached by the 
Commons The lords refused to commit 
him, but the king, perceivmg how unpopular 
the chief justice had become, remo\ed him 
from his office m 1681, though allowmg him 
a pension of £1,500 a year 
State Tnals 


Scrojfe, Richard, Archbishop of York 
{d 1405), was the brother ot Richard II ’s 
minister, the Earl of Wiltshire He was 
made Archbishop of York in 1398 He was 
strongly opposed to Henry’s accession, and 
advocated the claims of the Earl of March 
In 1405 he joined Northumberland and 
others in a conspiracy against the king He 
'#as entrapped into a conference with the Earl 
of W estmoreland, when he was seized and be 
headed at York He was regarded by tiie 
ptople as a martyr, and pilgrimages were 
made to his tomb The execution of Scrope 
was the first instance in !fcnglattd of a prelate 
being put to death bj the civil power® 

Stul)bs, Coni>t Hisf vol ui 


Scrope, Richaud le {d 1403), after dis 
anguishing himself for his gallantry m the 
Erench and Scotch wars of Edward Ill’s 
reign was, on the accession of Richard II , 
Steward of the Household, and m 
J378 he held the chancellorship for a hnpf 
lerfgtd, and again in 1381-2 He conducted 
^^^.with great moderation during the 
|bles o| Richard’s reign, and though he 
K f in the trial of Tresilian and the 
7;^^^Xniimsters m 1387, he was declared 
1397 

and Governor qt^arhsle, was entrusted 
a ^ort time %e ch^se of Marv 
crushing the 

pb allion of 1569, and ih ihe following year 
^W^^cjne ^ jfche oommutMers in the raid on 


Scrope of^Masham, Lor,d (d 1416), 
^ of Archbishop Scrope, and one 

^ 3h«nry T s most intimate friends He 

Haataq^ errands, but in 1415 was apparently 
conspiracy of Cambridge to 
pla^ the Earl of March on the throne ^ His 
^ doubtful, but he was con- 

victed by his peera and executed 

ScnlLabogue, The Massacre at, took 

^ah Rg)ellion, while Bagenal Harvey and 
4 . 1 ^ Koche were attacking New R(^ 
All the Protestants tahen prisoners by in- 
surgent bands were here confined in a bam, 


some 300 men being left there to guard them 
At nine in the morning, thirty or forty of the 
men were murdered, hut those in the bam were 
as yet spared When, however, the rebels had 
been finally lepulsed at New Ross, the ribble 
set fire to the barn, and 184 old men, women, 
and children (sixteen Catholics amongst them) 
were either burnt to death or piked as thej 
tried to escape 

Musgrave Hist of the Rebellion 

Scutage first appears in 1156 as a tax 
of twenty shiUmgs on the knight’s fee or 
smtiim, imposed, in spite of the protest of 
Archbishop Theobald, upon knights holding 
estates from churches In 1159 two maiks 
were taken from every knight’s fee in lieu of 
personal service in the war of Toulouse , and 
henceforth the term sout%ge bore the meaning 
of a payment in commutation of service 
To the majority of the knights it would be 
more convenient to paj- the tax than to go 
upon a distant expedition, and the money was 
welcome to the king as enabling him to hire 
more trustworthy troops It was indeed one of 
the most important of Henrv II ’s anti feudal 
measures, and ma^ be compared m its general 
policy with Edward I ’s distraint of knight- 
hood It was again levied under Henry II 
m 1171 and 1186, each tipie at twenty shil- 
lings on the knigbt’^’^:^ee> and thred times 
under Richard I , once at ten, and twice at 
twenty shillings iike all other taxes it was 
used as a mean^ of extortion h> John two 
marks on the fee were demanded as often as ten 
times, and therefore the Great Charter de- 
clared that no scutage should henceforth ho 
imposed save by the common counsel of the 
nation But this restriction was apparently 
irksome to the advisers of the young Henry 
III , and therefore in the second re issue of 
the Charter in 1217 an article was mserted 
to the effect that scutage should be tiken as 
in King Henry’s time, t e (probably) without 
needing the consent of the commune concilium 
Scutage was exacted nine times between 1218 
and 1233, but after that more rarely B> 
Edward I it was resorted to only as an 
afterthought, and often appears several jeais 
after the war for which it is demanded In 
the following reigns it was seldom collected, 
and then only when the king himself w ent to 
war After 1385, when it was remitted after 
the Scotch expedition, it disappeais 
Stubbs Const Rist , espec i , § 161 

[W J A] 

Seal, The Great, is the emblem of sove- 
reignty, and 18 used on all solemn occasions 
when the will of the sovereign is to be ex- 
pressed A new Great Seal is provided by the 
king in council at the begmmng of a new 
reign, or whenever a change is made in the 
royal arms or style, and the old one is publicly 
broken It was introduced into England by 
Edward the Confessor, who, following the 
example of the Carolingian kings, placed it 
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111 the keying of a chancellor Froni the 
time of Becket and onwards the office was 
one of varied importance, and accordingly we 
tind that the peisonal custody of the seal was 
not unfrequentl}- placed in the hands of a 
vice-chancellor Eichard I violently took 
possession of the seal, ordered a new one 
to be made, and proclaimed that aU charters 
which had been sealed with the old one were 
null and void In order to prevent this 
piactice, a statute was passed on the 28th 
of Henrj III , proclaiming the nuUity of anj 
document seiled by the Great beal during 
its absence from the hands of the chancellor 
This law was, however, oiten broken, and 
it was not unusual for the chancellor to 
entrust the seal to one or moie vice- 
chancellors when he was engaged on the 
business of his dioc^e, or absent from Eng- 
land Also dunng the interval between the 
death or resignation of one chancellor, the 
Great Seal, instead of reverting to the sove- 
reign, passed into the hands of a temporary 
keeper Gradually this official acquired the 
light of discharging all the duties connected 
with the Great Seal, and in the case of Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, Loid Keeper during the 
earlier part of Elizabeth’s reign, a statute was 
passed declaring him to have the same 
place, pre-eminence, and jurisdiction as the 
Lord Chancellor of England” During the 
following reigns the Great Seal continued m 
the custody of the Lord Keeper in the first 
instance, but this official was generally 
laised to the title of Lord Chancellor 
and kept the seal since the accession of 
George III , however, the office of Loid 
''Ceeper has been discontinued The Great 
Seal was also occasionally placed in com- 
mission Under the Tudors and Stuarts 
the earlier ordinance passed in 1443, re- 
quiiing that the chancellor should not fi'^c 
the Gieat Seal without authority under the 
Pnvy Seal, was seldom observed. When 
Lord Keeper Littleton fl.ed to Charles I at 
York in 1642 taking with him the Great Seal, 
the Long Parliament illegally ordered a new 
Great Seal to be made, to which after some 
delay the Lords gave their consent, m spite 
of a proclamation by the king, chargmg those 
concerned in making it with high treason 
In 1648 a new Great Seal was ordered with 
Bepublican insignia, and soon afterwards it 
was declared high treason to counterfeit it 
A rival Great beal was, however, used by 
Charles II immediately after the death of 
his father, which was lost after the battle of 
Worcester James II on his flight from 
London threw the Great Seal into the Tham^, 
but it was fished up again near Lan^eth 
Since the Eevolution the use of the Great 
Seal has been strictly confined to the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Keeper, and Lords Commis- 
sioners, and the regulations for its employ- 
ment have been carefully observed By the 
Act of Union with Scotland one Great Seal 


for the United Kingdom is used for writs 
to summon Parliament, for foreign treaties 
and all pubhc acts of state, while a seal 
in Scotland is used for private grants The 
Act of Union with Ireland, however, made 
no express provision for establishing one Great 
beal for the United Kingdom By the Great 
Seal (Offices) Act of 1874, various offices ron- 
nectea with the Great Seal vere abobshed, 
and further changes are in contemplation 
(1884) 

Campbell Lives of the Lo)d Chancellors see 

also for lists of Lord Chancellors and Lord 

Keepers* Haydn, Bool of Dignities 

j]L OS] 

Seal, The Privv, is affixed to all letters 
patent for the grant of charters, pardons, 
&c , before they come to the Great Seal, and to 
some things of minor importance which do 
not pass the Great Seal at all The office of 
Clerk or Keeper of the Pnvy Seal, now called 
Lord Pnvy beal, is of Norman origin By 
the reign of Edward III he had become on# 
of the chief officers ot state and a member Df 
the king’s council The dignity was fre- 
quently conferred on an ecclesiastic , for 
instance, in the reign of Edward IV John 
Eussell, Bi^op of Lincoln, umted the offices 
of Keeper of the Pnvy Seal and President of 
the Council The keeper was a member of 
the Court of Star Chamber as organised by 
Henry VII In the reign of Henry VIII 
the Pnvy Seal was made the warrant of the 
legality of letters patent from the crown, and 
authonsed the Lord Chancellor to affix the 
Great Seal Letters patent formerly passed 
from the Signet Office to the Privy Seal 
Office m the form of Signet Bills, and were 
then sealed and sent to the Lord Chancellor f 
but on the abolition of the Signet Office in 
1848, it was enacted that warrants under 
royal sign-manual, prepared by the Attorney- 
General and Solicitor-General, setting forth 
the tenor and effect of the letters-patent to 
be granted, addressed to the Lord Chancellor, 
and countei -Signed b^bne of the pimcipal 
Secretaries of State, would be a sufficient 
dutbonty for the Pnvy Seal being affixed 
At the same time the appointments of Clerks 
of the Signet and Clerks of the Privy 
were abolished The Lord Privy Seal is |be 
fifth great officer of state, a Privy f 

m virtue of his office, and takes preceto«?r 
after the Lord President of the Couneal 
office of Lord Privy Seal of Scotland 
established by James I after his retimi tom 
imprisonment in England It was diretmy 
modelled on the parallel digmty in the 
English court The seal had been previously 
kept by the Lord Chancellor 

Haydn, Bool of Dignities 11 and ^ Vict 
c 82 [L ^ 

Search Warrants areissued by justices 
of the peace to the officers to whom they axe 
addressed, requiring them to search a house 
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or otlier specified place for property suspected 
to have been stolen The conditions oi their 
issue are regulated b> the Larceny Act of 
1861 and the Pawnbrokers’ Act of 1872 

Seaton, John Colborne, Lord (5 1779, 
d 1863), one of the most famous generals 
of his age, distinguished himself in his first 
campaign in Holland (1799) In 1801 he 
was present at the battle of Maida, and served 
throughout the Peninsular War with great 
distinction It is said that his handhng of 
the 52nd Regiment at Waterloo contributed 
in no small degree to the English victory 
In 1828 he was made Lieutenant Governor of 
Canada, and Govemoi- General of the same 
province in 1837 He was also commander 
of the forces at the same time, and to his 
energetic action the easy suppiession of the 
Canadian Rebellion of 1838 was mainly due 
In the following year his services were re- 
warded by a peerage, and in 1860 Lord Seaton 
became a field marshal In 1843 he was 
\riade Lord High Commissioner of the loman 
Isles, an office which he held for six years 

Sebastopol was a strongly fortified city 
in the Crimea, which the Emperor Nicholas 
made the head quarters of the Russian fieet 
When the Crimean War broke out its siege was 
resolved upon About the end of the war, 
when the southern side of it was evacuated 
by the Russians, and the town was occupied 
by the allies, the Crimean War practioallj 
ended (Sept 9, 18o5) [Crimean War ] 

Seeker, Thomas, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (5 1693, 1768), was born of Dissent 

mg parents at Sibthorpe, in Nottinghamshire 
Abandoning the Dissenting ministry for 
medicine, and ultimately persuaded by his 
school fnend, Butler, to join the mmistry of 
the Established Church, he entered Exeter 
College, Oxford, was ordained m 1723, and 
was made in 1735 Bishop of Bristol, was 
translated in 1737 to Oxford, and in 1758 
made archbishop He was an energetic and 
respectable archbishop 

Poxteus o/ Seefcer prefixed to his Works 

Secretary of State, The Office or, 
IS supposed to be first mentioned m the reign 
of Henry III , when we find a secrefarzus 
nost& in existence, who earned out the duties 
which had been previously fulfilled by the 
kmg’s clerk. There contmued to be one 
principal secretary of state until towards the 
end of the reign of Henry YIII , when two 
were appomted of equal powers (lo39) In 
the saihe reign secretanes of state, who 
had ^previously been mere clerks who pre- 
pared business for the Pnvy Council, but 
were not admitted to its debates, became 
members of that body Sir Robert Cecil had 
the recognised title of “ Our Pnncipal Secre- 
tary of State,’* and the office of secretary 
attained its present importance when after 
the Revolution the Cabmet began to displace 


the Privy Council On the union with Scot- 
land a Secretaiy of State for Scotch afPairs 
was created, among those who held the office 
bemg the Earl of Mar, but it expired in 
1746 In 1768 a secretary was appointed for 
American and Colonial affairs, which from 
1660 had been managed by the Council ot 
Trade, but this office was abolished in 1782 
In the same year an impoitant change took 
place Hitherto the two secretaryships had 
been known as those of the northern and 
the southern department, of whom the former, 
in addition to the superintendence of the 
foieign affairs of Noithern Europe, was sup- 
posed to manage those of Ireland This 
clumsy arrangement was now aboli'^hed, and 
their duties devolved upon Home and Foreign 
Secretaries In 1794 a Secretary at "War was 
appointed, and he received in addition the 
business of the colomes in 1801, but the two 
functions of colonial and military administra- 
tion were finally separated in 1854 The 
secretaryship for India was created in 1858 
on the abolition of the double system ot 
government The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land does not as a rule have a seat m the 
Cabinet, and is not reckoned as one of the 
principal secietanes of state His official 
title is the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant There are also Parliamentary 
under-secretanes, and permanent secretanes, 
who are the heads of the working staffs of the 
government departments 

Security, The Bill of (Scotland), was 
passed in 1703 by the Scottish Parliament 
during the agitation that preceded and neces- 
sitated the umon of the two kingdoms It pro 
videdthat Parhament should fix a successoi 
to the Scottish crown on the death o£ Anne 
foom among the Protestant membeis of the 
royal family, provided that he should under 
no circumstances be the same person as the 
successor to the Enghsh crown, unless full 
security was given for the religious and com- 
mercial mdependence of Scotland, and its 
equahty in trade with England The royal 
assent was naturally refused to such a 
measure, but this step proved so unpopular 
that Parliament had to be immediately dis- 
missed without hope of subsidy 

Burton, Hist of Scotland and JZetgw of Queen 
Anne 

Sedgemoor, The Battle of (July 5, 
1685), was fought between the Duke of Mon- 
mouth and the royal troops under the Earl of 
F e versham After mai ching through the W est 
country and faihngto capture Bath, Monmouth 
determined to risk all in a general engagement 
with the royal troops, who were encamped on 
Sedgemoor, about three miles south of Bndge 
watei, while Monmouth was then in Bndge- 
water Sedgemoor is a swampy plain, crossed 
by wide ditches called ** rhines ” In front 
of Lord Fe'^ ersham’s camp was one of these 
called the Bussex Rhine It was Monmouth’s 
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intention to attack tlie ro>al army in its 
camp at night His army was in motion 
hy midnight, and his gmdes brought him to 
the brink of the “rhine,” frontmg Fever 
sham’s encampment This was too deep to be 
crossed The insurgents halted m doubt, 
and by accident shots were fired across the 
‘‘rhme,” and these rousedFeversham’s troops 
Making a detour, they fell on Monmouths 
army Lord Grey and his horse were the first 
of the insurgents to gi\ e way The peasants 
and miners of the West country, however, 
fought with more courage But the flight of 
the cavalry, under Grey, had made the cause 
of Monmouth hopeless The duke himself, 
at dawn, rode away towards Hampshire 
Deserted by their leaders, the msurgents en- 
deavoured to fly , but Colonel Kirke, at the 
head of his Tangier •troops, followed them 
m close pursuit A great and barbarous 
slaughter of the fugitives by the roj al troops 
ensued The battle, of course, put an imme 
diate end to Monmouth’s rebellion 

Macaulay Rtst ofBng JBoberts Monmouth 

Seditious Meetings Bill (1795) was 
provoked by the same state of popular ex 
citement which caused the Treasonable Prac- 
tices BiU The measure was introduced by 
Pitt It prohibited the meetmg of more than 
fifty persons (except countv and borough 
meetings duly called) for the consideration of 
petitions or addresses for reform in Church or 
State, or for the discussion of any grievance, 
without the sanction of a magistrate It 
vested large discretionary powers in the 
magistrates, both as to sanctioning such 
meetings and dispersing them Pitt even 
proposed to restrict the liberty of discussion 
by only permitting debating societies to meet 
in duly hcensed rooms The bill was pro- 
fessedly a measure of coercion, and was as 
such opposed by Fox and all his party with 
even more than their wonted vigour Only 
forty-two members followed h im in opposmg 
the introduction of the biH , and on its last 
reading only fifty one could be found to 
oppose it, as against 266 who supported it 
May, Const Hist Massev, Hist of JOng 

Sedley, Sir Charles {6 1639, 1701), was 

a witty but profligate play- writer of the Re 
storation period he was the father of Oatherme 
Sedley, James II ’s mistress, and took some 
part in politics as member for Romney Ulti- 
mately he became a strong partisan of the 
Revolution, though his speech in 1690 against 
placemen showed that he retained his mde 
pendence under the new government 

Seedasseer, The Battle op (March 
6, 1799), was an English victory m the 
Mysore War against Tippoo Sultan General 
Stuart, with the Bombay division [Wel- 
lesley, Lore], had ascended the Ghauts, 
and posted himself at Seedasseer On the 
morning of March 6 it was discovered that 
Tippoo was approaching Preparations were 
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instantly made to receive him by General 
Hartley, second m command On the morning 
of the 6th the advanced brigade was assailed 
vigorously by the Sultan’s entire force, 
and three battalions under the gallant Colonel 
Montresor sustamed the assault tor six hours 
with such determmation that Tippoo’s officers 
could do nothmg General Stuart, who was 
ten miles in the rear, hastening up, found them 
exhausted and reduced to their last cartridge 
In half an hour Tippoo’s army retreated 
through the wood with a loss of 2,000 men 
WeUe^ley Despatches Mill, Hist of Indxa 
Wilks Mysore 

Seetabnldee, The Battle op (Nov 24, 
1817) The result of the mtngues of Appa 
Sahib with Bajee Rao was an attack on the 
British Residenc\ This laj to the west of 
Nagpore, from vhich it was sepaiated by a 
smSl ridge running north and south, with 
two hills at the extremity called the Seeta- 
buldee Hills It was garrisoned by two bat 
tahons of Madras infantiy, two companies iO:& 
the Resident’s escort, three troops ot Bengal 
cavalry, and a detachment of Madras artfflety 
with four sijX po\mders The ra 3 ah had 18,000 
men and thirty six guns The guns were 
brought to bear on the Enghsh position, and 
a vigorous assault, which was repelled with 
great gallantry, was made all through the mght 
to the next mormng At last theNagpore troops 
captured the lower hill, and the Enghsh am 
munition was running short, when a gallant 
charge of the Bengal cavaby, under Captain 
Fitzgerald, resulted m capturing two guns 
and cutting up the infanti}- At this moment 
one of the enem> ’s tumbrils exploded, and amid 
the confusion they broke and fled The conflict, 
which had lasted eighteen hours, thus ter- 
mmated m the triumph of the British 

Segrave, Stephen (d citca 1241), was a 
partisan of Kmg John during his struggles 
with the barons, and on Henry III ’s acces- 
sion he allied himself with the party of Peter 
des Roches On the dismissal of Hubert de 
Burgh in 1232, the office of Justiciar was 
given to Segr^vfe His administration was 
unsuccessful, he failed to ingratiate himseK 
with the king, and at the same time incurred 
the hatred of the barons and the people He 
feU in 1234, with his patron Des Roches, and 
was called upon to give an account of his 
stewardship Subsequently he made his peace 
with the king by the payment of a thousand 
marks, returned to court, and became one of 
the royal advisers, but was not reinstated in 
his office He retired at the end of his hfe 
to the abbey of Leicestei, where he died- 
Segrave was one of the first of the merely 
lawyer Justiciars Though so bad a politi- 
cian, he was a good lawyer He marks the 
transition to the chief justices of later times 
Foss, Judges of England 

Segnise, The Battle op (635), was 
fought at Dalgmse, near Dunkeld, between 




the descendants of Neotan, the Pictish king, 
who had been driven from the throne m 
612, and Garnaid, son of Firth, king of the 
Piets, who, together with Lochene, son of 
Heotan, was kihed 

Sclbome, Potjndblii Palmer, Lord 
(5 1812), was the son of the Bev William 
Palmer, of Mixbury, Oxfordshire, and was 
educated at Bugby and Winchester Schools, 
and Trimty College, Oxford He was 
elected to a fellowship at Magdalen, and 
was called to the bar at Lmcoln’s Inn 
(1837) in 1847 he was first returned to 
Parhament for Plymouth as a Peehte He 
represented Plymouth till 1852, when he 
was defeated, but regamed his seat {18o3), 
and held it tiU 1857 In 1861 he was ap 
pomted Sohcitor- General in Lord Palmer- 
ston’s government, though he had not a seat 
m the House He was then kmghted, and 
shortly afterwards elected for Richmond, 
which he continued to represent till his eleva- 
*tAn. to the peerage In 1863 he became | 
Attdrney-Geneial under Lord John Russell 
In Jfi68 he was offered the Chancellorship, 
but refused, as he could not agree with the 
administration on the Insh Church question 
He contmued, however, to be an mdependent 
supporter of the government on most ques 
tions, and represented it at Geneva (1871) 
[Geneva Convention ] He was appointed 
Lord Chancellor on the retirement of Lord 
Hatherley, on which occasion he was raised to 
the peerage as Lord Selbome He retired 
with the Liberal party in 1874 He again 
became Chancellor when the Liberals returned 
to power m 1880 

Selhy, The Battle op (Apnl 11, 1644), 
was fought durmg the Great Rebelhon. Col 
John Bellasis, the Governor of York, durmg 
the absence of the Marqms of Newcastle, who 
was facing thfe Scots in Durham, occupied 
with 1,500 horfee and 1,800 foot the town of 
Selby, with the object of preventing the 
junction of Sir Thc^s Fairfax with the 
Scots He was attached on April 11 by 
Fairfax, with rather superior forces, and his 
position stormed BeUasis himself was taken 
prisoner, and he lost his baggage, artiUery, 
and 1,600 men Clarendon says — “ This was 
the fiiEt action for which Sir Thomas Fairfax 
was taken notice of, who m a short time grew 
the supreme general under the Parliament ” 
Markham, Life 

Seld^, John (5 1584 , 4 JEfi54), was edu- 
cated at Hart Hall, Oxford, and became a 
member of Clifford’s Inn m 1602 After he had 
contmued there a sedulous student for some 
time, he ^ did hy help of a strong body and 
vast memory, not only run through the whole 
body of the law, but became a prodigy m most 
parts of le irmng so that m few years his 
name was wonderfully advanced, not only at 
home, but in foreign countnes, and he was 


usually styled ‘ the great dictator of learning 
of the English nation’” (Wood) In 1618 
he published a m^tory of Ixth&s, strongly 
Erastian m its tendency, and basing the claim 
of the clergy to them on the grant of the civil 

g ower The book was suppressed by the 

lourt of High Commission, and the author 
was obliged to make a public acknowledgment 
of his error Selden sat in the Parliaments 
of 1624, 1626, and 1628 He took part in 
the impeachment of the Duke of Bucking 
ham, and had the 4th and 6th articles en 
trusted to hiTn (1626) He also helped to 
prepare the Petition of Right In 1629 he 
was summoned before the Council for his share 
in the disturhances of the last day of that 
Parliament, and was imprisoned until 1633 
Two years later he published Mare Clausum^ 
asserting the English sovereignty of the seas, 
which had originally been written in answer 
to the Mare L^herntn of Grotius When the 
Long Parliament assembled Selden was 
cbosen member for Oxford He brought 
forward the bill for the abolition of Ship 
money, and other measures limiting the pre 
rogative, but he opposed the bill for the 
attainder of Strafford, and the Root and 
Branch BiU In 1643 he was appointed one 
of the representatives of the House of 
Commons m the Westminster Assembly, 
where he played a distinguished part, and 
two years later was selected as a member of 
the Jomt Commission to administer the 
Admiralty He died on Nov 30, 1664^ 
leavmg his library to bis executors, who 
gave it to the Bodleian library at Oxford 
Wood- AtUeum Jobnson, Ufe 

Selden^ ^ [0 H F ] 

Self-denying Ordinance, The, was 
a measure pioposed in the Long Parlin,- 
ment on Dec 9, 1644, by Mr Zouch Tate, 
membei for Northampton The words of 
the resolution were “that no member of 
either House of Parliament shall during 
the war enjoy or execute any office or 
command, military or civil, and that an 
ordinance be brought in to that effect ” An 
ordinance was brought in and passed the 
Commons on Dec 19, by the small majority 
of seven votes After some discussion ari 
hesitation the Lords rejected it, giving as a 
reason that they did not know what shape 
the army would take The Commons at once 
produced a scheme “for new modelling of 
the army ” [New Model], which passed the 
Commons on Jan 28, 1645, and the Lords on 
Feb 15 A second Self-denying Ordinance 
was now introduced, which passed the Loids 
on Apnl 3, 1646 It provided that 'll! 
members of either House, who had since the 
beginning of the present Parliament been 
appomted to any offices, military or civil, 
should vacate those offices within forty days 
But it differed from the first ordinance in 
that it did not prevent members from taking 
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office on any future occasion Tlie name 
given to this ordinance is perhaps derived 
from a phrase used by Cromwell, who was 
one of its strongest supporters ‘‘ I hope,” he 
said, “we ha\e such English hearts and 
zealous affections towards the general weal of 
our mother country, as no members of either 
house will scruple to deny tJmmelveSy and their 
own private interests for the pubho good ” 
Carlyle Cromwell May, Long Pailiament 
“Whitelocke, Memorials 

SelgOVSB, The, were an ancient British 
tnbe occupying Annandale, Nithsdale, and 
jEskdale, in Dumfriesshire, with the east of 
Gallo\vay 

Selvacb. {d 730), King of the Piets, son 
of Eearchan Eada, succeeded his brother 
Amcellach, whom h^ expelled, as head of 
the Cinel Loam (698) In 701 he destroyed 
the rival tribe of Cmel Oathboth, and m 711 
defeated the Britons at Loch Arklet, in Stir- 
lingshire The following year we find him 
fighting against the Cmel Gabran in Eintyre, 
and in 717 agam defeatmg the Strathclyde 
Britons In 719 he was defeated in the naval 
battle of Ardanesbi In 723 Selvach resigned 
the crown to his son Dungal, and entered a 
monastery, from which, however, he emerged 
in 727 to fight the battle of Boss Eorichen on 
his son’s behalf 

Sepoy Mtltimes (I) 1764 There is 

no instinct of obedience m native armies 
in India, and the British armj of Sepoys 
was in its earlier days no exception to the 
rule Having been instrumental m deposing 
two Nabobs of Bengal, the Company’s Ben- 
gal Sepoys became inflated with a sense of 
their own importance, and demanded a large 
donation and increased pay It was refused , 
whereupon a whole battalion marched off to 
the enemy Major Munro pursued them and 
brought them back Twenty four ring- 
leaders were selected, tried by court-martial, 
and condemned to be blown from guns Four 
were executed in this way, whereupon the 
Sepoys announced that no more executions 
would be allowed Munro loaded his guns 
with grape, placed his European soldiers in 
the intervals, and commanded the native 
battalions to ground arms, threatening to 
discharge the guns on them if a smgle man 
was seen to move The Sepoj^ s were awed by 
his resolution sixteen more were blown away , 
the mutiny was quenched m their blood 
and disciphne was restored [For second 
and third mutimes see articles Yellorb 
Mutiny and Barrackpore Mutiny ] (4) The 
fourth mutiny broke out m 1844 Scinde be- 
came a British province, and the Sepoys thus 
lost the extra allowances which had been 
granted them while on active service m an 
enemy’s country The weakness of the com 
manders, who tried to mduce the revolted 
Sepoys to return to their duty by promising 
extra allowances, only aggravated the mutmy 


The men on amvmg in Semde complamed 
that they had been allured there by false 
pretences, which was indeed true It was 
determmed to bnng up regiments from 
Madras, and the Madras governor induced 
them to undertake the voyage by promising 
them extra paj On their arrival they found 
that the regulations of the Bengal army did 
not permit of this, and, thus disappointed 
of their expectations, they broke out into open 
mutmy on parade The leaders were confined, 
and a small advance of money was made The 
Madras regiments wei e returned , the mutinies 
were hushed up, and Scinde vas made over 
to Bombay to be garrisoned from thence (5) 
The Punjaub was the scene of the fifth As in 
Scinde m 1844, the X3th and 22nd Native 
Infentry broke mto mutiny on the with- 
dm.wal of extra allowances when the f unjaub 
became a British province The 41st at 
Delhi, after the order of reduction had been 
read, refused to march, and only consented on 
threat of dismi«:sal At Wuzeerabad^ thd 
Sepoj-s of the 32nd hesitated to receive their 
pay, but were brought |o order by the seizure 
and ironmg of the first four The 66th at 
Govmdgur pin timed, Feb 1, 1850 One 
Sepoy endeavoured to close the gate, but 
Lieutenant Macdonald cut him down and a 
small squadron of cavalry under Colonel 
Bradford restored order (6) 18o7 In this 
year took place the great Indian Mutiny (q v ) 

Sepc^S are the troops, natives of India, 
in the English pay At an early date the 
Company found out that the natii es, properly 
disciphned accordmg to European methods, 
formed excellent soldiers, and largely used 
them as cheaper and more efficient than the 
produce of the enmp houses and ale-shops of 
London By their arms, rather than by Euro 
pean troops, India was conquered by the 
English, but their religious caste prejudices 
and dislike of innoiatiou; and sometimes the 
want of consideration shown to them, have 
produced mutmies, of which the chief are 
mentioned above 

The importance of the native troops in English 
employ is clearly shoT?n m Seeley s JEIapansaor 
of England 

Septenmal Act, The (1716), which 
mcreased the length of Parliament to seven 
years, was passed, partly because the Tnemnal 
Act of 1694 had not worked well in practice,^ 
but still more because the very excited state 
of popular feeling m consequence of the 
Jacobite revolt, made it unsafe for the "Whig 
mmistrv to ruh the risk of a general elec- 
tion The right of a sittmg Parliameffi: thus 
to lengthen its own existence was violently 
contested at the time , and, indeed, could only 
be justified by the cnticM condition of the 
nation, and the bad state of the representa- 
tion, which made an appeal to the people 
almost a farce Often violently attacked as 
fiviTig to the hfe of Parhament a hmit too 
long for popular freedom, the Septennial Act 
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has nevertheless continued law up to the 
present day although recent usage has prac- 
tically reduced the length of Parliament to a 
maximum of six years 

Sergeantiy* was a peculiar tenure, the 
essence of which was a “ peculiar ser\ ice of 
special duty to the person of the lord ’’ 
There were two sorts of sergeanty — (1) grand 
sergeanty [per magnum scrmhum), such as 
holding an estate on condition of acting as 
butler or chamberlam at the royal corona&on, 
a tenure analogous to knight service, but 
esteemed more honourable, and not, so far as 
the form goes, abohshed in 1660, and (2) 
petit sergeant^, which consisted in holding 
lands of the king by the service of rendering 
some small implement of war such as a bow or 
sword, b,nd which was very similar to free 
socage 

Seringapatam, The Sieges op (1) On 
Peb 6, 1762, the army of Lord Corn walks, con- 
sieting of 22,000 men, forty-four field pieces, 
and forty two siege guns, and leinforced by 
Kahratta and Mogul oontmgents from Poonah 
and Hyderabad, reached an elevated ground 
commanding a view of Senngapatam, the 
capital of Tippoo’s State of Mysore Its 
defences were three lines protected by 300 
pieces of cannon, the earthwork being coveied 
by a bound hedge of thorny plants so as to be 
absolutely impenetrable Tippoo’s foicewas 
encamped on the noithem side of the stream 
in a position admirably fortified Lord Corn- 
walks reconnoitred on the 6th, and that same 
night moved hiS armv to the assault in three 
main divisions The centre moved straight 
into Tippoo^s camp, part forced its way 
through the river, and seized a village and 
the guns on the island, part attacked the 
redoubts within the camp, while the reserve, 
gathering up the other divisions, advanced 
under Lord Cornwallis, fightmg its way 
through Tippoo’s army, across the nver 
to the island Thus in the morning the 
Engitsh W gained all the redoubts, and 
established themselves in the island with a 
loss of 530 men , Tippoo’s loss killed, wounded, 
and deserters bemg estimated at 20,000 
Tippoo now began to treat insmcerely On 
Feb 16 General Abercromby and the Malabar 
army joined Lord Cornwallis, the operations 
of the siege were pushed with vigour, and 
fifty pieces of cannon were brought to hear 
on tOw fortifications Tippoo, alarmed, con- 
sented to treat, and even sent his sons to 
I^ird OomwaUis as hostages After a fresh 
dispute over the cession of Coorg, the treaty 
of p^ was signed (1792) (2) April 6, 1799, 
this took place dunng Lord Wekesley s cam- 
paign against Mysore The advanced post of 
General Harris’s army estahhshed itself withm 
l,600yards of the fort of Sermgapatam on the 
south-west side of the nver and fort The 
works south of the nver were gradually taken, 
and battenes established on the north and 


south banks, and on an island in the Cavery 
commanding the western angle of the fort 
On May 6 the breach was piactioable 
The troops destined for the assault, 4,376 in 
number, took up their stations in the trenches 
next morning, and General Baird was selected 
to lead them At one o’clock the word was 
given, and, in spite of a desperate resistance, 
withm seven mmutes the British ensign was 
floatmg over the breach The cot^^nn now 
wheeled in two divisions, to the left and right 
along the outer lamparts, exposed tq a raking 
fire from the mner circle Ihe right column 
reached the east or Mysore gate, and storming 
the mner ramparts, directed a fiankmg fire on 
the defenders of the outer north rampart A 
general stampede followed, and in the flight 
Tippoo was slam General Baird succeeded 
m secuimg the family of Tippoo, and pro- 
ceeded to search for the dead body of the 
Sultan, of whose death ne was informed 
Thus m the space of a few hours fell the 
capital of Mvsore, though garrisoned by 
20,000 troops, defended by 287 pieces of ord- 
nance, provided with well stored arsenals, 
and every munition of war “ On the 4th 
of May,” says Sii John Malcolm, “all our 
labours were crowned by the completest 
victory that ever crowned the British annals 
m India A State that had been the rival of 
the Company for nearly thirty years, was on 
that day wholly annihilated ” 

Wilks, My^o'ie Mill India Cornwallis, 
Despatches Wellesley Despatches 

Senngapatam, The Treaty op (Mar 8, 
1792), was concluded between the parties to 
the triple alliance of 1790 and Tippoo Its 
stipulations were the cession of the old 
Mahratta proimces north of the Tunga- 
buddra to the Peishwa, the cession to the 
Kizam of Tippoo’s provinces north of that 
nver, the cession to the English of the districts 
of Malabar, Coorg, Dmdigul, Baramahal, and 
Salem, and the restoration of the English 
prisoners 

Cornwallis Despatches Wilks Mysore 

Session, The Court or, the highest civil 
judicial tnbunal m Scotland, was instituted 
by statute of James V in 1632 Its functions 
had previously been discharged by the Council 
and a committee of Parliament Its onginai 
composition included fourteen judges, called 
Lords of Session, and a president Besides 
this the crown could appoint three or four 
peers as assessors In 1808 the court was 
divided into two courts with separate juris- 
diction, called the first and second divisions , 
the former pre«!ided over by the President, 
the latter hy the Lord Justice Clerk In 
1810 the junior judges were appointed to sit 
as Lords Ordinary m the Outer House In 
1830 the numbei of judges was reduced 
to thirteen, and the quorum was also reduced. 
An appeal lies to the House of Lords 
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Seton, Lord, was one of the leaders of 
the Catholic pa^y in Scotland against the 
teaching of Knox He was a staunch sup- 
porter of Queen Mary, whom he entertained 
in his castle in Haddingtonshire immediatelj 
after Damley’s murder He was one of the 
first to come to her assistance on her escape 
from Lochleven Castle (lo68) 

Settlement, The Act of, or, as its proper 
title is, the “ Act for the further limitation of 
the crown and better seeming the rights and 
liberties of the subject,” was passed in the 
year 1700 It was necessitated by the un- 
timely death of the^oung Duke of Gloucestei, 
son of the Princess Anne, m this year 
There was no question,’ says Hallam, “ that 
the Princess Sophia was the fittest object of 
the nation’s preference She was indeed very 
tar removed from any hereditary title 
Besides the pretended Prince of Wales and 
his sister, whose legitimacy no one disputed, 
there stood in her way the Duchess of Savoy, 
daughter of Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, 
and se^ eral members of the Palatine family 
According to the tenor and intention of this 
statute, all prior claims of inheritance, sa\e 
that of the issue of King Wilham and the 
Princess Anne, bemg set aside and annulled, 
the Princess feophia became the source of a 
new royal hne The throne of England and 
Ireland stands entailed upon the heir& of 
her body, bemg Protestants It was de- 

termmed to accompany this settlement with 
additional securities ot the subjects libertj 
Eight articles were therefore inserted in the 
Act of Settlement, to take effect only from 
the commencement of the new limitation of 
the house of Hanover ” These eight articles 
were, however, an unreasonable vote of censure 
of the Tory Parhament which passed the 
Act -on man} of the Acts of the reign of 
William III They are (1) That whosoever 
shall hereafter come to the possession o± this 
crown shall join in commimion with the 
Church of England as by law established, 
(2) That in case the crown and imperial 
dignity of this realm shall hereafter come to 
any person not bemg a native of this king- 
dom of England, this nation be not obliged 
to engage in any war for the defence of any 
dominions or territories which do not belong 
to the crown of England, without the consent 
of Parliament, (3) Thit no person who shall 
hereafter come to the possession of the crown 
shall go out of the dominions of England, 
Scotland, or Ireland without the consent of 
Parliament (4) That from and after the time 
that further limitation of this Act shall take 
offect, all matters and things relating to the 
weE governing of this kingdom which are 
properl} cognisable in the Pnvy Oounoil by 
the laws and customs of this realm shall be 
transacted there, and aE resolutions taken 
thereupon shall be signed by such of the 
Privy Council as shall advise and consent to 


the same , (5) That no person bom out 
of the kingdoms of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, or the domimons thereunto belong- 
mg (though he be naturahsed or made a 
denizen, except such as are born of Enghsh 
parents) shaE be capable to be of the Pnvv 
Council, or a member of either House ot 
Parhament, or to enjo} an} office or place of 
trust, either civil or militar} , or to have any 
grants of lands from the crown , 

(6) That no person who has an office or place 
of profit imder the king, or receives a pension 
from the crown, shall be capable of serMng 
as a member of the House of Commons 

(7) That judges’ commissions shaE be 

made quamdiu se hem gessumtf and their 
salaries estabhshed and ascei tamed , but upon 
the address of both Houses of Parliament it 
may be lawful to remove them (8) That no 
pardon under the Great Seal of England be 
pleadable to an impeachment by the Com- 
mons m Parhament The first of these pro 
visions needs no comment The second was 
frequently called in question durmg the reign 
of George II , in regard to subsidiary treaties 
for the defence of Hanover Certainly if a 
power at war with England chose to consider 
that Electorate as part of the kmg’s do 
mmions it ought to be defended from attack 
The real remedy — ^the separation of Hanover 
from England — was effected on the accession 
of Victoria The third was repealed shortly 
after the accession of George I , who fre- 
quently abused it by his journeys to 
Hanover The next articles are extremel} 
important The fourth is a reactionar} 
measure, bemg an attempt to suppress the 
growth of the cabinet as distinct from the 
Pnvy Council, which became more full} 
estabhshed in the reign of William III The 
signature of the pn\ } councillor was devised 
as a method of obvuating the irresponsibility 
of the cabmet minister [Cabinet] The 
article is also a protest agamst William’^ 
Partition Treaty [Spanish Succession], which 
was concluded by the instrumentalit} of Port- 
land and Somers, without his consultmg 
even the cabmet It was repealed m 1705 
The fifth article is a protest against Wil- 
ham’s partiahty for Portland and Albermarle 
It was too sweepmg m its apphcation, 
although it had a beneficial effect m the 
leign of Geoige I It was afterwards modi- 
fied, especially with regard to admission 
to Parliament, and was finaEy repealed by 7 
& 8 Vict , c 66, l^Ir Hutt s Naturalisation 
Act The next article was a most short- 
sighted measure Had it continued in force, 
the ministr} would have been excluded 
from Parliament that is, there would have 
been a complete separation between the 
executive and legislative Hence the Com- 
mons, who alone can grant supphes, would 
either have roused the people to subvert 
the monarch}, or they wo aid have sunk 
to the condition of the Estates General of 
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France Ihe eMl of tlie influence of tlie 
crown was partially remedied by Place Bills, 
but more eflectively by hmiting the royal 
revenue The article was re\ised in 1705, 
when, however, the following provisions were 
inserted That anj member o± the Commons 
accepting an office of the crown, except a higher 
commission m the army, shall vacate his seat, 
and a new writ shall be issued, secondly, 
that no peison holding an office cieated since 
Oct 25, 170o, shall be capable of election or re- 
election. Parhament excluded at the same time 
all such as held pensions duxmg the pleasuie 
ot the crown , and, to check the multitude of 
placemen, enacted that the numbers of com- 
missioners appointed to execute any office 
should not be increased The efficacy of the 
seventh clause was mcreased by the exclusion 
ot judges from Parhament 

12 & 13 Will III , c 2 Statutes JEeuised, u. 

93, Hallam Const JEfist , c xv 

[LOS] 

Settlement, Thl Act op (16o 2), was the 
Qromwelhan measure for the Settlement of 
Ireland The foUowmg were its chief pro- 
visions — (1) A free pardon was granted to all 
whose estates did not exceed £10 m a-n-rmal 
value (2) All the land in Ulster, Munster, 
Leinster was declared confiscated (3) The 
Irish proprietors m these three provinces 
were divided into three classes (») All rebels 
before Nov 10th, 1642, all who sat m 
the Eolkenny Council before May, 1643, 
all the leaders mentioned by name, and all 
concerned in the massacre of 1641, to lose 
their lives aflfeestates , (5) AH other persons, 
who fought%%ainst the Parhament, to lose 
two-thirds of their estates , (c) All persons 
who had resided in Ireland between 1641 and 
1650, and who had not served with the Par- 
liamentary forces smce 1649, to lose one third 
of their estates An Act of the Little Parha- 
ment m 165 3, however, declared that those pro- 
prietors who were to get part of their estates 
restored to them, must accept equivalents in 
Connaught and Clare (4) The greater part of 
the forfeited lands was then set apart in equal 
snares to satisfy tne claims of the adventurers 
and of the Puritan soldierv, the counties of 
Dublin, Cork, Kildare, and Carlow being re- 
served for the future disposal of Parliament 
The soldiers were to be kept together in 
regiments , but the designs of the Protector 
in this direction were frustrated by the sol- 
diers themselves, who sold their lands to 
speculators hke Sir W Petty, before the 
allotment Mr Lecky says of the Cromwelhan 
Settlement, “ It is the foundation of that deep 
and lasting aversion between the proprietary 
and the tenants, which is the chief cause of 
the pohtical and social evils of Ireland ’’ 
Prendergast, TheCrormsellianSettle'nm.t Carte 

Ormonde Froude Fagliah ta Ireland ’ 

Settlement, The Act of (14 & 15 Charles 
tt — 1662), wa« passed m the second session of 


Charles II ’sfirst Irish Parlidment, and was sub- 
stantially based on the Declaration of 1660 
It declaied that mnooent Insh were to regain 
their estates while the Cromwelhan and other 
settlers also had their land confirmed to thetn 
It was found that there was not enough land 
in Ireland to satisfy all Everything de- 
pended on the construction of fihe word 
“innocent” by the Court of Olaiffifi The 
term innocent was not to mdude 
who had been on the rebel side, even 
lesided within their lines before the cessation, 
nor any on^ who had sided with ’Rinuccini 
agamst Ormonde Yet, despite this not very 
hberal construction, too much land was 
lestored by that court to the natives, and xt 
was found necessary in 1665 to pass a second 
Act, the Act of Settlement and Explanation 
’Fronde, English vn Iurland Carte Ormonde, 

Statutes 

Settlement and Explanation, The 

Act of (17 & 18 Charles II — 1665), became 
necessary, owmg to the action of the Court 
of Claims and its construction of the Act 
of Settlement in favour of the natives In 
accordance with the new Act, adventureis and 
soldiers were to content themselves with two- 
thirds of what belonged to them, Cathohcs 
were to make good their claims as innocent 
within the year All doubtful cases were to 
he construed in favour of Protestants, and 
some twenty persons were to he restored 
to their estates by special favour, and at 
once The result of this Act, thus avowedlj 
designed to protect the Protestant interest, and 
especially of the second clause, was to deprive 
3,000 Catholics of all their rights without a 
trial The result of the Act, when carried 
out, was to leave but one third instead of two- 
thirds of the good land in Ireland in Catholic 
hands An attempt at inquiry into the work- 
ing of this Act in 1670 had to he given up in 
deference to the English Parhament 

Carte Ormonde Froude Eyighsh in Ii eland 

Lecky JSisb of the Eighteenth Centmy 

Settlement of India, The Act roii 
THE (or, as it IS more correctly called, “ The 
Act for the better Government of India ’), 
became law in 18o8 after vigorous debates on 
Lord J ohn Russell^s resolutions, upon which 
it was based, and a strong protest from the 
directors of the East India Company It 
provided that all the territories previously 
under the government of the Company were 
to he vested in the Q,ueen, who was to govern 
through one of the principal secretaries of 
state, assisted by a council of fifteen, of whom 
seven were to be elected by the court of 
directors and eight nominated by the crown 
After a certain time the right of the directors 
to appoint members was to ho transferred to 
the secretary of state The Governor- General 
received the new title of Viceroy The cml 
service was made competitive, the mihtarj 
forces were amalgamated with the royal 
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service, and tlie navy abolished. It was also 
provided that Indian revenues should not be 
appbed towards defraying the cost of an 
extra-frontier military expedition without the 
consent of Parliament [India ] 

Act 21 & 22 Viot , c 106 

Seven ipishops, The, were Archbishop 
Bancroft Qf 'Canterbury, Bishops Ken of Bath 
and WeU^, "White of Peterborough, Lloyd of 
St Asaph, Trelawney of Bristol, Lake of 
Chichester, land Turner of Ely They drew 
up at Lanabeth a petition against Lames II ’s 
rectuirjng the clergy to read hig Declaration 
of Indulgence during divine service in their 
churches (May, 1687) Arrested and accused 
of pubhshing a seditious libel, they were 
tried before venal judges and a packed jury 
But on June 30, the;jj; were acquitted in the 
midst of great popular rejoicings The very 
same day an mvitation to invade England was 
sent to the Pnnce of Orange It is remark- 
able that the Seven Bishops were such strong 
Tones and High Churchmen, that the majoiity 
of them, including Sancroft and Ken, became 
Kon-jurors 

Macaulay Hist of Eng Burnet, Hist of 
Tlis Ovm Time Strickland, Lives of the Seven 
Bishops 

Seven Earls, The, were digmtanes of 
early mediaeval Scotland The appearance of 
the term earl as a title, and of the Seven Earls 
as representmg various parts of the country 
in the council of the kingdom, begins with 
the reign of Alexander I The same oflBLcials 
had, if Celts, been previously styled mormaers , 
if Norsemen, jarls The appearance of the 
Seven Eails is an important step m thefeuda- 
hsation of Scotland, and in the Anghcisation 
of the northern districts Under Alexander 
II the Seven Earls appear as a recogmsed 
constitutional body, and then included the 
Earls of Fife, Stratheame, Athole, Angus, 
Menteith, Buchan, and Lothian, but the hsts 
vary at di:fferent times The Seven Earls 
claimed of Edward I the nght of constitutmg 
and appomtmg the king But at least as 
early as this their functions were extended to 
the Estates, and the creation of additional 
earldoms put an end to the Seven Earls 

Skene, Celtio Scotlandf vol m 

Seven Tears*' War, The (1766—1763), 
was caused by the alarm entertamed by the 
Contmental powers of Europe at the aggres- 
sive designs of Frederick the Great, and by 
the desire of Mana Theresa to recover the 
province of Silesia from the King of Prussia 
Austria was readily joined by Louis XV of 
France, the Czarina Elizabeth, and the Fang 
of Poland, who was also Elector of Saxony , 
while Frederick obtained promises of assistance 
from England— which was nervously afraid of 
isolation, and was already at war withFrance in 
the colomes — besides some money, and an army 
in Hanover Throughout th© Contmental war, 


however, the British troops played a secondary 
I part The first campaign was a great tnumph 
i for Frederick Assuming the offensive, he 
overran Saxony, defeated the Austrians, who 
were advancing to its rehef at Lobositz, and 
compelled the Saxon arm^ to surrender In 
1757 the attention of Frederick was at first 
confined to Bohemia, which he invaded, he 
invested the Impenahsts m Prague, until 
Marshal Daun defeated him decisively at 
Kolm m June, and compelled him to evacuate 
the country Meanwhile, m Hanover, the 
Enghsh-Hanovenan army, under the Duke of 
Cumberland, was opposed to the French under 
Marshal d’Esfcrees After allowing the French 
to cross the Weser, he was utterly defeated at 
Hastenbeck (July 26), and compelled to 
capitulate under the Convention of Kloster- 
Seven This arrangement, however, was 
repudiated by the British government, ana 
the defeated army placed under Ferdinand ot 
Brunswick, who drove back the French on 
that side Aided by this timely diversion, 
Fredendc succeeded m makmg head against 
the coalition, the Imperialists bemg routed at 
Eossbach m November, and Silesia reoccupied 
after the victory of Leuthen T[he sudden 
withdrawal of the Russians from the cam- 
paign, owmg to the illness of the Czanna, 
set the Prussians who had been employed 
against them free to chastise the Swedes, who 
had jomed the alhes m this year At the 
same time Clive m India had won the great 
victoiy of Plassey over the French The next 
campaign (1768) was one of considerable 
changes of fortune Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
after defeating the French Crefeld m 
June, retired before Martial Contades, 
only to advance agam and drive the enemy 
behmd the Ehme On his side Frederick 
was driven out of Moravia, but won a bril- 
liant victory over the Bussians at Zomdorf , 
and though defeated by Daun with loss, at 
Hofkirchen, he managed before the end of 
the year to free Saxony and Silesia from the 
enemy Meanwhile the English had taken 
Louisburg and Fort Duquesne in America, 
and made successful descents upon Cherbourg 
and St Malo In 1769 the efforts of Frede- 
rick were on the whole unfortunate GChe 
battle of Kunersdorf, at first a victory, was 
converted mto a crushing defeat by the 
approach of Marshal Loudon, his general, 
Fink, surrendered in November, and at 
the end of the year Saxony and Lusatia 
were occupied by the Austrians Ferdinand 
of Brunswack, however, though frustrated 
m an attempt to recover Frankfort, won 
a great victory at Minden on Aug 1, over 
Contades and Broghe, and aided by the vic- 
tory of his relative the hereditary Prince o± 
Brunswick, on the same day, succeeded in 
clearmg Westphaha of the enemy At the 
same time the resources of the IVench were 
being weakened by the Enghsh successes 
m the East and west, by the capture of 



Quebec m September, by the yiotoxies of 
Boscawen at Lagos, and of Hawke at Qm 
beron, and by the successes of Coote m Indua, 
which tenmnated with the battle of Wande- 
wash In 1760 the English subsidy alone 
enabled Erederick to resist his encircling 
enemies Berhn was occupied by the Bus- 
sians in October, and though by the brilhant 
victory of Liegnitz m August, Silesia had 
been partially recovered, they came up again 
in November, and the ferful battle of Torgau 
only just saved Prussia from destruction 
It was followed by the retirement of the alhes 
on all sides Soon after the death of George 
II all subsidies from England ceased, and so 
exhausted were both sides, that no operations 
of particular moment were undertaken On 
the Bhine, Eerdmand of Brunswick and the 
French alternately advanced and retreated, and 
the Bussians and Austrians were unable to 
crush Frederick’s remnant of an army, owing 
to the desolation of the country A double 
senes of negotiations had already begun, 
thpse between England and France, and those 
between Bussia and Austna on the one side, 
and Prussia on the other The former, m 
spite of the opposition of Pitt and the outbreak 
of the war with Spam, ripened mto the 
Treaty of Pans (q v ) of 1763 The latter were 
broken ojffi by Austna, and the war was re- 
sumed The death of the Ozanna Elizabeth, 
m Jan , 1762, however, totally changed the 
balance of affairs, and Maria Theresa, thus 
left alone, was compelled to conclude the 
Peace of Hubertsburg m 1763, by which 
Fredenck retimed Silesia The war, there 
fore, had effe^j^ but httle change m Europe , 
but it had settled the question of the rivalry 
of England and France m America and India, 
decisively in favour of this country 

Carlyle Fied&ndk tTie Great Martin, Hist of 
France Ameth, Mana Tlieresia Brackenliury 
Fredertch the Great Lecky Sist of Eng Stan 
hope Hist of Eng Seeley TheExpanmnofEng 

Severus, L Septimus, Boman Emperor 
(193 — 211), IS famous m Bntish history for 
nis expedition to Bntam m 208, his subdivi- 
sion of the island into two provmces, his 
buildmg the wall which goes by his name 
between the Solway Firth and the Tyne, 
following the Ime of the vallum of Hadrian 
Soon after he died at York (211) 

SeinUe, The Teeatt op (Nov 9, 1729), 
settled for awhile the difficulties which had 
been raised m Europe by the mtngues of 
the Spamsh minister, Bon Bipperda, m op 
position to the Quadruple .fiance The 
question most difficult to arrange was that of 
the cession of Gibraltar This possession the 
ministry were not unwillmg to surrender, 
provided an eqtuvalent was ^ven, but feared 
opposition from the natmn, which was 
violently agitated on the subject, owing to 
the pubhcation of a letter of I , in 

which it had been vaguely pronmea The 


government therefore sent William Stanhope 
to Spam, who succeeded in concluding the 
treaty He was aided by French mediation 
It was a defensive alhance between Eng- 
land, Spain, and France, and subsequently 
Holland Spam revoked all the priiuleges 
granted to Austrian subjects by the treaties 
of Vienna, re estabhshed English trade in 
America on its foimer footing, and restored 
all captures The Assiento was conffrAied to 
the South Sea Company, and arrangements 
were made for securmg the succession of Panna 
and Tuscany to the mfant Bon Carlos, by 
substitutmg Spamsh troops for the ,neutial 
forces, which since the prehminanes had been 
occupymg those countries Gibraltar was 
not mentioned m the treaty, and this silence 
was regarded as a renunciation of the claims 
of Spam “ The Treatjwof Seville,” says IMr 
Lecfy, has been justly regarded as one of 
the great triumphs of French diplomacy It 
closed the breach which had long divided the 
courts of France and of Spam, and, at the 
same time, it detached both England and 
Spam from the Emperor, and left him isolated 
m Europe He resented it bitterly, protesting 
agamst the introduction of Spamsh troops mto 
Italy as a violation of the Quadruple Alliance, 
threatened to resist it by force, and delayed 
the execution of this part of the treaty durmg 
the whole of 1730 ” 

Stanhope Mxet of Eng ch xu Coxe, Spamsh 
Bouibons, Koch and Schoell, Traith de Faix 

Sexhurh, Queen of Wessex (672), suc- 
ceeded, on the death of her husband Cenwealh, 
and reigned one year She is remarkable 
as affoiding the sole mstance of a woman 
obtaimng the crown m Anglo-Saxon times 
Wilham of Malmesbury says of her, *‘She 
ruled her subjects with moderation, and over 
awed her enemies , in short, she conducted all 
things' m such a manner that no difference was 
discernible, except that of her sex ’ [Queeih ] 

Anglo Saxon Chron Willmm of Malmesbury 

Seychelles, The, are a group of islands 
m the Indian Ocean, which were formeily m 
the possession of the Portuguese and French 
On the acqmsition of Mauritius by the English 
m 1810, the Seychelles were made a depen- 
dency of that colony, together with the island 
of Bodnguez 

Scymcor, Sir Edward (d 16S3,a 1708), 
a descendant in the elder line of the Loid 
Protector Somerset, was a strong Tory He 
was made Speaker of the House of Commons 
in 1673 he was subsequently created Pni>y 
Councillor and Treasurer of the Navy Ho 
opposed the Exclusion Bill, but soon after 
the accession oi James II spoke against the 
abrogation of the charters of towns, and also 
agamst the mamtenance of a standing army 
He jomed the Prince of Orange, and was 
left m command at Exeter In the Con- 
vention he would have been chosen Speaker 
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had he not voted for a regency However, 
he took the oath of allegiance, and in 1692 
he was placed on the Treasury Gommission, 
when he soon quarrelled with his coUeagues 
on questions of precedence, and in 1694 
was dismissed from office He was now ac- 
cused of ha-vmg received hnhes from the 
JEaat India Company for the renewal of their 
charter In 1697, exasperated at not being 
appointed Speaker, he made a violent speech 
on the election ot Littleton, and went beyond 
the hounda of modeiation in his persecution 
of an officer named Kirke who had slam his 
eldest son in a duel In Queen Anne s reign 
he was made Comptroller of the Palace He 
was dismissed from office in 1704 for his op- 
position to the war with France Seymour 
was a man of great influence, wealth, and 
debating power, but h® was a shifty pohtician, 
and his private character was bad 

Macaulay S%st of Eng Bumet Hist of 
His Own Time 

Seymoxirs op Sudbley, Thomas Lord 
[d 1549), brother of Protector Somerset, was 
a man of great ambition, unprincipled in the 
attainment of his ends Made a peer and 
Lord High Admiral of England by his hi other, 
he shortly afterwards married Catherine Parr, 
the queen dowager, and utilised his improved 
position to set the young kmg against his 
bi other, of whose power he was envious He 
sought alhes even among the debaseis of the 
coinage and the pirates in the channel He 
formed a plot to carry ojBE Edward, and to dnve 
his brother from the protectorship, but his 
plan was betrayed and Seymour was bribed to 
remam quiet On the death of Catherine 
the admiral endeavoured without success to 
obtam the hand of the Prmcess Ehzabetb, 
and formed fresh plans of violence against 
his brother At the end of 1548 Seymour’s 
proceedmgs became so threatemng that he 
was arrested and sent to the Tower, attamted 
of high treason, and executed, March 27, 
1549 “He was,” says Mr Hallam, ‘ a 
dangerous and unprincipled man, he had 
courted the favour of the young king by 
small presents of money, and appears bey ond 
question to have entertained a hope of marry- 
ing the Princess Elizabeth, who had lived 
much m his house dunng his short union 
with the queen dowager It was surmised 
that this lady had been poisoned to make 
room for a still nobler consort ’ Latimer 
said of him that “the admiral was a man 
furthest from the fear of Grod that ever he 
knew or heard of in England ” 

Stowe, Annals Proude Hist of Eng 
Hallam Const Hist 

Shafteshury, Anthovy Ashley Cooper, 
Earl or (5 1621, d 1683), was the son of 
Sir John Cooper and Anne, daughter of Sir 
Anthony Ashley He was educated at Oxford, 
and in 1640 entered Parliament At first he 
espoused the cause of the king, and on the 
outbreak of the Civil "War he was placed in 
HIST -30* 


command of Weymouth, but being superseded 
m this office he went over to the Parliament, 
hy whom he was placed in command of the 
forces m Doisetshire He sat in the Barehones 
and the first Protectorate Parliaments, bur 
subsequently had some quarrel with Cromwell, 
and was excluded from the Paihament of 1 656 
He was a member of Hichard Cromwell’s 
Parliament, and on the restoration of the 
Long Parliament he was made one of the 
Council of State He was one of the deputa- 
tion sent over to the H-igue to mvite Charles 
II to return, and was elected to the Conven- 
tion Paihament In 1660 he was made 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, ana in the next 
year was made Lord Ashley In 1667 the 
Cabal ministry, of which he was a promi- 
nent member, was formed, and in 1672 he 
was made Earl of Shaftesbury and Lord 
Chancellor All the wiong doings of the 
Cabal ministry have been attiibuted to him, 
hut it IS now prci ed that he had no share in 
advising the closing of the Exchequer, and 
that in ioieign policy his wish seems to havi 
been to ha\e preseived the Tnple Alhance 
The last lav lord chancellor, as a judge, atoned 
for want of knowledge of law hy great impai - 
tiahty and acumen The passmg of the Test 
Act occasioned the downfall of the Cabal ad- 
ministration m 1673, and Shaftesbury at once 
jomed the opposition and commenced m- 
trigues with Monmouth In 1677 he hi ought 
himself into colhsion with the crown on the 
question of the prorogation of Parliament 
He was in consequence sent to the Tower, 
and remamed there for twelvemonths The 
year 1678 is memorable for the pretended 
Popish Plot, of which Shaftesbury has been 
accused of being the inventor, and whether 
this be so or no, he was certainly one of the 
chief supporters of the violent attack upon 
the Cathohcs, and especially upon the Duke 
of York In 1679 he was made President of 
the Council, devised by Temple for carrying 
on the government, but only held office for 
SIX months, his strong support of the Ex- 
clusion Bill rendering him objectionable to 
the kmg It was during this brief tennio 
of office that he got the Habeas Corpus Act 
(q V ) passed, which was geneially known at 
the time as Lord bhafteshuiy’s 4ct In 1680 
he made an attempt to impeach the Duke ot 
York as a Popish lecusant, hut he was foiled 
by the judges suddenly dismissing the grand 
jury In 1681 he attended the Oirford Parha 
ment with a large body of followers, many of 
whom were aimed and this violence, to 
gether with the palpable lies disseminated 
hy Oates and other informers, did much to 
destroy his influence, and Charles committed 
him to the Tower He was indicted for high 
tieason, hut the grand jury ignored the bill, 
and he was released He now plotted with 
Sydney , Russell, and others to efiect a change 
of government, probably desiring to place 
Monmouth on the throne , but the conspiracy 
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t)emg discovered, lie fled to Holland m No- 
vember, 1682, wheie be died two months after 
Shaftesbury is the Aohitophel of Dryden’s 
satire, where he is thus described — 

“ For close designs and crooked connsels fit, 
Sagacious, bold and tuibulent of wit 
Eestless unfixed in principles and place, 

In power displeased, impatient of disgrace 

Macaulay practically accepts Dryden’s cha 
racter, but Ranke regards Shaftesbury with 
greater respect, and considers that he logically 
followed the principle of toleration all through 
his hie 

Christie s Life of Shaftesbury which puts his 
conduct in the be'sthght Eanke, Hist of Eng , 
Macaulay, Hist of Eng 

[F S P] 

SlialL Soi^ah was the brother of Zemaun 
Slmh, King of Cabul, whom he succeeded m 
1802 In 1808 Mr Elphinstone was sent by 
Lord Mmto to negotiate a treaty of defence 
with Shah Soojah During the negotiations 
an expedition which he had sent to recover 
Cashmere was defeated, and his brother Mah- 
mood took advantage of this to seize Cabul 
and Candahar, and threaten Peshawur, Shah 
Soojah’s capital Shah Soojah thereupon 
solicited help from the English. In 1810, 
however, he was totally defeated by his nval, 
and fled aoioss the Indus After remaining 
some time in captivity in Cashmere, he sought 
refuge with Runjeet Singh, who subjected him 
to cruelties in order to obtain the Koh-i-noor 
from him He succeeded at length m escaping 
in disguise to Loodiana, where the British go 
vernment allowed him a pension of 60,000 
rupees a year * In 1833 he was encouraged by 
the treachery of Dost Mahomed’s brothers to 
make an effort to i ecover his throne He in vain 
asked help of the En" lish He thereupon con- 
cluded ateeaty with Runjeet Smgh, guarantee- 
ing him all his conquests beyond the Indus on 
condition of his support He marched success- 
fully through Scmdeto Candahar, where he was 
attacked and utterly beaten by Dost Mahomed 
In July, 1834, he fled to Beloochistan, and m 
March, 1836, he returned to Loodiana In 
1838, on the failure of the mission to Cabul, 
a triple aUiance was concluded between the 
English, Eunjeet and Shah Soojah, for the 
deposition of Dost Mahomed, and the re es- 
tablishment of the Shah, on the condition that 
the possessions of Runjeet across the Indus 
weie guaranteed The Shah, however, had 
no desire to be earned mto Cabul by Bntish 
bajonets All he wanted was British gold 
Therefore he did not contemplate the 
Afghan expedition (q v ) On Apnl 25, 1839, 
he entered Cabul unopposed In 1840 he es 
tablished the order of the Dooranee empire 
to decorate his Enghsh supporters with 
During his residence at Cabul he insisted 
that the Bala Hissar, the citadel, in which he 
had placed his zenana, should not be profaned 
by English troops, and thus it was left de- 
fence!^ He was thoroughly unpopular, 


owing to the cessions to Runjeet Singh, and 
was merely supported by Biitish bayonets 
In 1842 the last survivor of the English 
garrison at Cabul reached Jellalabad Shah 
Soojdh stiR remained ostensibly head of the 
Afghan government, continuing to occupy the 
Bala Hissar He endeavoured to keep friendly 
both with the English by professing unaltered 
attachment, and with the chiefs by professing 
devotion to the national cause The latter 
distrusted him, and desired him to prove his 
smcerity by heading the army destmed to 
expel G-eneral Sale from Jellallabad On 
April 6, 1842, after an oath of safe-conduct 
from Zemaun Khan, he descended from the 
citadel decked out in all the insignia of royalty, 
and was shot dead by a body of matchlock 
men whom Zemaun Khan’s son had placed in 
ambush without his father’s knowledge 

Kaye Jffghan TFai Abbott, Affghan War 

Shannon, Henry Boyle, Earl or, was 
for twenty-five years Speaker of the Irish 
House of Commons (from 1733 to 1756) 
He was the chief leader of the Insh 
patriot party, and practically commanded a 
majority m the House He at first took the 
lead, against the government m the inquir} 
into the pension hst, but was bought ofE by 
bemg elevated to the peerage, and by tne 

S t of a pension of £2,000 per year He 
m 1764, and was succeeded by his son 
Richard as second earl 

Shannon, Richard Boyle, 2nd E^lRl, 
married the aaughter of Speaker Ponsonbj , 
and in close union with him endea\ oured to 
control the Castle In 1770 he lost his office 
at the head of the ordnance department, but 
in 1772 the Castle again made terms with him 
He was enormously rich and an excellent 
landlord He died in 1807 The Earls of 
Shannon, together with the Ponsonbys, Beres- 
fords, and the Duke of Leinster, were the 
real rulers of the Irish Parhament durmg the 
greater part of G-eorge III ’s reign 

Sharington, Sir William, was mastei 
of the Mint at Bristol, and one of the party of 
Lord Seymour of Sudeley (qv), for whose 
service he coined £100,000 of base money 
He was arrested in Feb , 1549, and attainted 
the same time as Sej mour, though he subse- 
quently obtained a pardon 

Sharp, Jack {d 1431), was the real or 
assumed name of a Lollard leader who, in 
1431, formed a plot which had for its osten- 
sible object the disendowment of the Church 
He was captured and put to death at Oxford 

Sharpe, James, Archbishop of St Andrew’s 
(b 1618, d 1679), was the agent of the Resolu- 
tioners to Cromwell in 1656, and was one 
of the leading Presbyterian ministers in Scot- 
land He was m favour of the restoration of 
Charles II , who appomted him in 1660 one of 
the royal chaplains In 1661 he was sent to 
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London by the Presbyterians to beg for the j 
establishment of Presbyteriamsm in Scotland, i 
but he was bribed to betray his cause, and 
returned to Scotland as Archbishop of St 
Andrews, with the full determination to do 
everythmg in his power to further episcopacy 
He was one of the chief persecutors of the 
Covenanters, and in 1668 he was shot at, but 
escaped without injury His oppressions and 
cruiities were so great that m 1679 he was 
murdered by a band of Covenanters under 
Hackston of KathiUet on Magus Muir, near 
St Andrews 

Burton, Sisb of Scotland 

Sharp e, Samuel, was one of the leaders 
and chi5 mstigators of the slaves in the 
Tamaican rebellion of 1831 — 32 [Jamaica ] 
It was owing to his#abihty that the rebels 
were enabled to gam the few temporary sue 
cesses they did He was executed at the close 
of the msurrection 

Shaw, Boctor, was brother to Sir Edward 
Shaw, Lord Mayor m 1483 He had high 
repute for leammg and sagacity, and was em 
ploved by Eichard, Duke of Gloucester, to 
preach a sermon at Paulas Cross, to ad 
vocate the latter’s claim to the crown 
Accordmgly, on June 22, he dehvered a 
sermon, taking his text from the fourth 
chapter of the Book of Wisdom, m which he 
impugned the vahdity of Edward IV ’s mar- 
riage with Ehzabeth Woodville on the giouud 
of a precontract with Lady Ehzabeth Butler, 
daughter of the Earl of Shrewsbury From 
this he adduced the inference that Edward V 
and his brother were illegitimate, and there- 
fore, as Clarence’s family were attamted and 
mcapable of succeedmg, Eichard was the 
nghtful sovereign 

Shaxton, Bishop of Sahsbury {d circa 
1556), was a prelate who was for some time 
associated with Latimer Bishop of Worcester, 
in a determined opposition to the merciless 
statute of the Six Articles (q v ) On his 
resignation of his see rather than subscribe to 
the articles, Shaxton was thrown mto prison 
as an obstmate sacramentanan heretic, he 
subsequently, however, found it advisable to 
conform to the new opinions, and signalised 
his conversion by preaching at the burning of 
several more determmed heretics than he had 
proved to be, his most notable appearance 
in this way being at the burning of Anne 
Askew From the fact that he was in 
receipt up to 1636 of a crown pension of 
£66 13s 4d , he must have survived till that 
date at least, but the exact year of his death 
IS unknown 

Sheffield, Edmunb, 1st Lord {d 1549), 
was second m command to the Marquis of 
Northampton when he was engaged in sup- 
pressing the Norfolk rebelhon of 1549 he 
was killed by the msurgents whilst attemptmg 


to hold Norwich against them Lord Sheffield 
was created a peer by Edward VI (1647) 

Sheffield, Edmlm>, Lore (d 1646), one 
of the commanders of the Enghsh fleet which 
defeated the Spanish Armada, was knighted 
for his services, and subsequently became 
Gov emor of Bnlle in the Low Countries He 
was created Earl of Mulgrav e by James I 

Sheffield was the seat of a castle which 
was built probably by the family of De Love- 
lot during the twelfth centurv, and which 
passed from the Furmvals and Talbots into the 
possession of the Earl of Arundel at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century The castle 
V as burnt by John d’EyviUe during the Barons’ 
War (1266) It served as the prison of Mary 
Q,ueen of Scots from November, 1670, to Sep- 
tembei, 1684 It was occupied for the Parlia- 
ment at the beginning of the Civil War, but 
abandoned in 1643, and held for the king by 
Sir Wilham SavuUe In August, 1644, it was 
captured by Major General Crawford, and m 
1646 demohshed b> order of Paihament The 
town was famous for its cutlery as early as 
the fifteenth century, and its Cutlers’ Com- 
pany was mcorporated by Act of Parhament 
in 1624 In 168 0 its population was estimated 
to be about 4,000, m 1760 it had increased to 
something between 20,000 and 30,000, and in 
1881 to 284,000 By the Reform Bill of 1832 
it was enfranchised and given two members, 
while m 1843 it received a charter of in- 
corporation as a mumcipal borough It was 
the scene of some serious trades union out- 
rages in 1867 [Sheepielb Outrages ] 

Sheffield Outrages In 1867 a Com- 
mission was appointed to mquire into the 
trades-union outrages, and the organisation 
and rules of these societies Sheffield had 
long been conspicuous as a centre of trades 
union tyranny of the worst kmd When a 
workman had made himself obnoxious to the 
leaders of a local trades union, some sudden 
misfortune was sure to befall him His house 
was set on fire, gunpowder was exploded 
under his windows , an infernal machine was 
flung mto his bedroom at mght The man 
himself, supposing him to have escaped with 
his life, felt convmced that m the attempt to 
destroy hinn he saw the hand of the umon , 
his neighbours were of his opmion , but want 
of evidence, and fear of the consequences, 
made it impossible to punish or ev en find out 
the offenders The secretaries of the trades 
umons mdignantly denied all these statements, 
alleged the beneficial nature of their societies, 
and demanded an inquiry into their rules and 
organisation In consequence the demand 
was granted Three examiners were sent 
down with Mr erend, Q C , at their head 
A searching inquiry, and the offer of a free 
pardon to any one, even the actual offenders, 
who would reveal full particulars of the 
crimes, ehcited full evidence that most of 
these outrages were perpetrated at the com- 
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maud of some union, that of the unions the 
saw-grinders deserving the most mtamous 
notoriety It was remarkable that the secie- 
tary of this union, a peison named Broad 
head, had the most indignantly protested the 
innocence ot his union, while it was pioved 
by the evidence of a man named HaUam that 
the murder of Linley, an obnoxious workman, 
was done by Broadhead’s especial instructions 
The crimes were m most cases legularly 
ordered, arranged, and paid for by the 
unions The actual men who committed 
them were merely agents of the union, and 
wholly umnfluencedby personal f eehngagainst 
the victim Broadhead at last had the ef- 
frontery to come before the examiners him 
self, and explain the whole system of viUany 
of which he had been the mainsprmg 

Reg Hansard ParUamentaiy JRepoits 

IVIacartliy Hist of Om Own Time Howell 

Canjlict of Capital and Labom , Ivrnes 1867 

Shelburne, Boed [Lansdowne ] 

Sheldon, Gilbeet {b 1598, d 1677), was 
a native of Staffordshire, and became Warden 
of all Souls’ College, Oxford, in 1635 He 
was one ot the royal commissioners at the 
Treaty of Uxbridge, and m 1647 was deprived 
ot his wardenship On the Eestoration he 
was made Bishop of London, and on the death 
of Juxon in 1663 was advanced to the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury He was a strong 
High Churchman, and rigorous in carrying 
out the Act of Uniformity, a patron of learn- 
ing, and the builder of the theatre of the 
Umversity of Oxford 

Hooh Jjmes of the Archbishops of Canterbury 

phere Alx was the son of Dost Mahomed, 
Ameer of Afghanistan On Dost Mahomed’s 
death (1863) a senes of struggles ensued 
for the succession between Shere All and 
his brothers, Afzooi and Azim In one 
of these Shere Ah was deposed, and Afzooi 
Khan became ruler He did not hve long 
afterwards, and his son, Abdool Eahman, 
waived his claim in favour of his uncle 
Azim Khan, who had been for some time a 
fugitive m Enghsh territory Ultimately, 
however, Shere All regained his throne, and 
the opposmg faction was overcome In 1870 
Shere Ah visited India, and met the Viceroy, 
Lord Mayo, at UmbaHa, where the ktter’s 
generous conduct went a long way to ensure 
friendly relations with the Ameer In 1876, 
however, began a senes of events which pro- 
duced the Afghan mission of Sir Lewis Felly, 
and gradually led up to the second Afghan 
War (q v ) 

Skere Smgb,, one of the most mffuential 
chiefs of the Punjab, joined the insurrection 
of Moolraj, Sept , 1848 This was followed 
by a general insurrection known as the second 
Sikh War Successful at the actions of Eam- 
nagur and Sadoolapore, owing to the bad 
generalship of Lord Gough, he was beaten at 


ChiUianwaUa, but the defeat was a practical 
victory, so much did it elevate the character 
of the Sikhs for prowess The rout at 
Guzerat, however, destroyed all his hope®, 
and he surrendered to the English, March 12, 
1849 [Sikhs ] 

Shere Singh was the reputed son of Eun- 
jeet Smgh, on whose death, 1839, followed by 
that of his son, Khurruk bingh, and grandson, 
Nao Nihal Singh, in 1840, Shere Smgh be 
came regent of the Punjab in con] unction 
with Chand Kowur, the widow of Khurruk 
Smgh In 1841 Shere Smgh, with the help 
of the army, attamed supreme power In 
1843, during the anarchy which followed, he 
was assassinated by a discontented chief 
[Sikhs ] 

Sheridan, Eichaep Brinsley {b 17ol, 
d 1816), was bom m Dublin His parents 
having come over to England, the boy was sent 
to Harrow After leaving school he spent 
several years m idleness, till stimulated by 
the straits to which a runaway match had re- 
duced him, he applied himself vigorously to the 
composition of plays, the result being the pro- 
duction of three of the best comedies in our 
language But m 1780, having reached the 
height of his ambition in the region of the 
drama, he aspired to politics, and was elected 
member for btafford His first attempt m the 
House was a failure, but on the subject of the 
employunent of the nuhtary in civil distur 
bances Shendan ga\e some signs of his great 
oratorical powers His abilities were so far 
recogmsed by the Whig party that on North’s 
fall he was appointed one of the under 
secretaries in Eockingham’s mmistry, and 
was subsequently Secretary to the Treasury 
m the Coalition On Pitt commg into power 
Shendan went into opposition, and veiy soon 
rose to the first eminence as a debater and 
speaker But the occasion of his greatest 
oratoncal tnumph took place m 1787, when 
he presented his charge “relative to the 
Begum Prmcesses of Oude ” against Warren 
Hastmgs Even Pitt allowed his speech to 
have “ surpassed all the eloquence of ancient 
and modern times In the rupture which 
occurred between Fox and Burke on the 
subject of the French Eevolution, Sheridan 
adhered to his earher friend, Fox, and himself 
too incurred the hostihty of Burke In 1 794, as 
conductor of the impeachment of Hastmgs, 
he made his reply on the Begum charge, and 
again astomshed his hearers by a marvel- 
lous display of the most brilhant eloquence, 
sustamed before the Lords through four 
whole days When Fox retired from Parlia- 
mentary hfe, carrymg off several of his 
devoted followers, Shendan still mamtained 
his post in the opposition, and, perhaps, never 
spoke with more vigour and power than in 
the debates on the Irish rebellion and the 
Union In 1804 he was appointed by his 
boon compamon, the Prmce Eegent, to be 
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receiver of the Duchy of Cornwall When 
on Pitts death Fox and Lord Giemille 
foimed a government, Sheridan was rewarded 
for his long fidelity to his party by the 
treasuiership of the navy, a lucrative but 
subordinate post On Pox’s death Sheridan 
succeeded him in the representation of 'West- 
minster, but was next year driven to a less 
conspicuous constituency On the passing of 
the Kegency Bill he was admitted to extra- 
oidinary intimacy and confidence by the 
regent, and his own part> seem to have been 
not without suspicions as to mtegrity In 
the next year he unfortunately con^med 
their fears by acting in an indefensible 
manner towards the chiefs of that party when 
negotiations were proceeding with them after 
the death of Perceval Always a very bad 
manager of his own* affairs, an expensii e 
election in 1812 brought them into hopeless 
confusion The last four years of his hfe 
were spent in miserable attempts to e\ade 
the pursuits of his creditors He died on the 
7th of July, 1816 The charge of being 
a mere pohtical adventurer, which has been 
brought against Shendan, is sufficiently re- 
futed by the consistent fidelity which he 
displayed towards his party, more than once 
from a mere sense of honour towards it re- 
fusing to accept a place under others This 
was especially the case in 1804, when he was 
offered a place by Addmgton, with whom he 
agreed m his general policy, but would not 
accept it on scrupulous grounds of obhgation 
to stand by the Whigs As a statesman he 
has no claim to permanent fame, but his name 
will hve in history as one of the most brilliant 
of a group of oratois whom the woild has 
never seen surpassed at any one period 

Moore Life of Sheridan Russell, I/>fe of For 
Pellew L'fe of Loi d Sidmouth Lord Holland 
Memoiisof the Whig Faity Hansard Debates 
Shendan Speeekes 

Sheriff This officer, the seir-gerefa, or 
shire reeve, appears before the Conquest as 
nommated b} the crown, though in very 
earl> times he may have been chosen by the 
people in the folkmoot He acted as the king’s 
steward, collecting and admimstermg the roj al 
dues in his shire, and presiding over the shire 
moot, or assembly of freeholders, which met 
twice a year to transact fiscal and judicial 
business By the Normans the sheriff was 
identified with the viscount [viceeoones), and 
the shire was called a county In order to 
counteract feudal tendencies, the Norman 
kings mcreased the power of the sheriffs, 
sometimes giving the sheriffdom of several 
counties to one man, or granting the office as 
an inheritance Under their rule the sheriff 
was the representative of the crown m judicial, 
fiscal, and mihtary affairs Besides presiding 
in the county court, he, or his substitute, held 
a court m each hundred twice a year for 
view of frank pledge, called the sheriff’s toum 
andleet He collected the kings dues fiom 


his shire, and twice in each year, at Easter 
and at Michaelmas, accounted at the exene- 
quer for the fe) m or rent at which he farmed 
the ancient profits of the countj from the 
ciown, and for the sums aiismgfrom taxation, 
feudal rights, jurisdiction, and the sale of 
offices In his mihtary capacity he led the 
pohse mmitatm^ and the lesser tenants of the 
crown The vast power exercised by men 
holding the sheriffdom of several counties 
was injurious to the mterests both of the 
crown and of the people, and when, as was 
sometimes the case, the king’s justices, to 
whom the sheriffs had to render their accounts, 
weie themselves made sheriffs, they had 
ample opportunities for fraud The adminis- 
tiative vigour of Henry II was displayed by 
the Inquest of Sheriffs (q v ), a strict scrutiny 
mto the conduct of these officers, made by his 
orders in 1170 After this inquest all the 
sheriffs m England were remov ed from their 
offices, though several of them weie aitei- 
wards restored By this time most of the 
hereditary sheiiffdoms had been done awa\, 
and the office of sheriff was held over one or 
two counties by local magnates In place of 
those sheriffs who were not restored Henry 
appomted men whom he could trust E\en 
after this date hereditary sheriffdoms were 
occasional!} granted b} the crovra Robert of 
Vieuxpont, for example, was made hereditai} 
sheriff of "Westmoreland John, and his 
descendants continued to hold the office until 
the death of the Earl of Thanet without issue 
in 1849, when hereditary sheiiffdoms weic 
abohshed by statute, 13 & 14 Yict , c 30 
B} a charter of Henry I the citizens of 
London obtained the privilege of electing 
their own sheriff, and other boroughs gained 
by fine or charter the right to collect their 
own farm without the sheriff’s interference 
The importance of the sheriff’s office was 
curtailed during the administration of Hubert 
Walter, for in 1194 sheriffs were forbidden 
to act as justices m their own shires, and the 
office of coroners to hold pleas of the crown 
was instituted A f irther step in the same 
direction was taken by art 24 of Magna 
Charta, which forbade sheriffs to hold pleas of 
the crown By the provisions made at Oxfoid 
m 12o8 sheriffdoms were to be subject to an 
audit, and were to be held for one > ear only 
An attempt was made the next year to 
gam a share in the election of these officers 
for the freeholders This privilege was granted 
b-v Edward in 1300, where the office was not 
of fee or hereditary, but was withdrawn in 
the next reign The hmitation of the tenure 
of office to one } ear, enforced by statutes of 
Edward III and Richard II , made the right 
of appomtment a matter of small consequence 
The nommation was made in the Exchequer 
on the morrow of All feouls’ Day, changed by 
24 Geo II , c 48, to the morrow of St 
Martm’s Complaints having been made of 
the high rent at which the sheriffs let the 
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Imndreds, they were ordered by 4 Ed III , 
€ 15, to adhere to the ancient fenns, and 
their power in this respect was abolished by 
23 Hen VI, c 9 The remains of their 
crimmal 3 urisdiction were swept away b^ 

1 Ed IV , o 15 Their military functions 
'were taken away by the institution of lords 
lieutenant m the reign of Mary, and some 
acts of extortion were met by 29 Eh/ , c 4, 
limiting the amount they might take on levy- 
ing an execution A person assigned for 
sheriff must by 13 & 14 Car II , c 21, have 
sufficient lands within the county to answer 
to the king and the people In his judicial 
capacity the sheriff still holds a county court 
for the election of members of Parliament, 
and for a few other purposes As keeper ot 
the king’s peace, he is the first man m the 
county, and takes precedence of any noble- 
man, and in his ministerial capacity he is 
charged with the execution of all civil and 
crimmal processes and sentences Nearly all 
the duties of his office, however, are fulfilled 
by an under sheriff, an officer whom he is 
compelled by 3 & 4 Will IV , c 99, to appomt 
The inferior officers of the county, such as 
gaolers, are reckoned as his servants, and 
until 40 & 41 Vict , c 21, he was to some 
extent hable for the escape of a prisoner 
The office of sheriff existed in Scotland as 
early as the reign of David I , and is men- 
tioned in the laws of that king It appears 
to have been an office of inheritance until 
20 Geo II , c 43, and has long been purely 
nominal, the title being generally borne by 
the lord heutenant The sheiifl depute, on 
the other hand, holds an office of great im- 
portance He IS appomted by the crown for 
life or good behaviour [ad aitt ad cidpani)^ 
and is the chief judge of the county His 
jurisdiction extends to aU personal actions on 
contract and obhgation, to actions relating to 
heritable rights up to £1,000 -value, to all 
matters not belonging to any other court, and 
to suite about small debts He has also a 
crumnal jurisdiction, and hears serious cases 
under the direction of a crown council The 
last capital sentence passed by a sheriff was at 
Glasgow m 1788 By 40 & 41 Vict , c 50, 
the appointm^t of the sheriff substitute was 
taken from the sheriff depute, and vested in 
the crown 

Stuhhs Const Host L, passim ii 78 207 
and lu 403 Reeves Hist of Engl sih Law 
Wharton Law Leasioon Chitty Collectton of 
Statutes Barclay of Scotch Law 

[W H] 

S]ier:(fimTiir, The Battle or (K^ov 13, 
1715), was fought between the Royalist army 
commanded by the Duke of Argyle and the 
clans which had risen in favour of the Pre- 
tender under Mar The former included 
about 3,500 regulars, the latter 9,000 High- 
landers The Macdonalds, who formed the 
centre of the Jacobite army, defeated the left 
wxQg cdf ^eur enemies and drove them to 


Stirling but Argyle and the diagoons had 
simultaneously defeated the left wing of 
Mar s armj But unable to withstand a reai 
attack fiom the Highland right and centre, ne 
also contiived a dexterous retreat to Stirhng 
The victory of the Highlanders was, however, 
m no respect decisive Sheriffmuir is in 
Perthshire on the north siope of the Ochils, 
two miles from Dunblane 

Slierififs, The Great Inquest or (1170) 
On Henry II ’s return fiom France m this 
year he was met with loud complaints of the 
exactions of the sheriffs This afforded him 
a good oppoitumty for curtailmg the power 
of these functionaries, and he proceeded to 
issue a commission to inquire into the truth 
of these grievances,^ the accused sheriffs being 
meanwhile suspended fr^m their offices The 
Commissioners were to mquire whether the 
sheriffs had administered justice fairly whether 
thev had taken bribes, whether the Assize of 
Clarendon had been properly carried out, and 
whether the aids and other taxes had been 
equitably levied They were also to inquire 
mto the condition of the crown lands, and to 
make a hst of those persons who had not as 
yet done homage to the kmg and his son 
The result of the mquiry was the acquittal 
of the sheriffs, but they were not restored to 
their offices, and their places were filled by 
officers of the Exchequer 
Stubbs, Select Chatteis 

Sherstone, The Battle of (1016), fought 
between Edmund Ironside and Canute, after 
two days’ hard fightmg, resulted m a drawn 
engagement Sherstone is five and a half 
miles west of Malmesbury 

Sherwin {d 1581), a Cathoho pnest, was 
mdicted before Sir Chnstopher Wray at tbe 
same time as Edmimd Campian and Brvant 
for compassing and imagimng the queen’s 
death He was executed in their company at 
Tyburn 

Ship-money Before the Conquest the 
navy was furnished by the levy of ships on 
the counties m proportion to the number of 
hundreds contamed in each shire Under the 
Plantagenets the port towns and the coast 
counties were called on to furnish ships and 
men To this was added the royal navy, a 
meicenary force paid by the kmg, which was 
the beginning of the permanent navy As 
late as 1626 the fieet collected for the expedi 
tion to Cadiz was got together by contmgents 
from tbe sea-ports In 1634 the position of 
foreign affairs suggested to Charles I the neces- 
sity of raising a fleet m order to mamtam the 
sovereignty of the seas, assert the ownership 
of the North Sea fisheries, prevent the French 
from capturing Dunkirk, and secure the co- 
operation of Spam for the restoration of the 
Palatinate Noy, the Attorney General, sug- 
gested that money for the equipment of ships 
should be levied from the coast towns The 
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first •wnt was issued m Oct , 1634, and after 
some remonstrance from tlie Lord Mayor of 
London, generally submitted to Next year 
a second wnt was issued by wbicb tbe inland 
towns and counties were also required to con- 
tribute There was considerable opposition, 
and Charles obtamed from ten of the 3 udges 
a general opinion that tne levy ot ship-money 
from all was lawful (Dec , 1635) A third 
wilt was issued m Oct , 1636, and called forth 
still stronger opposition, which even a second 
opinion from the judges m the kmg’s favour 
(Feb , 1637) could not still A fourth wnt 
was issued in the autumn of 1637, but none m 
1638, and in Tan , 1639, the sum demanded 
in the fifth writ was only about a third of the 
amount asked in previous years, but in the 
next year the government, for the second 
bcotch war, returned to the full amount of 
the earlier assessment, ^ e , about £200,000 
It was by the second of these writs that a 
ship of 460 tons, manned and equipped for 
six months, or the sum of £4,500, was de- 
manded from Buckmghamshire Hampden’s 
trial took place wuth respect to the twentj 
s h il ling s due from lands in the parish of 
8toke Mandeville The argument on the 
pomt of law began m Nov , 1637, and 
judgment was finally given m June, 1638 
[Hampden ] Ship money was vigorously at- 
tacked m the Short Parliament by Pym and 
GlanviHe, and Charles, by the advice of 
Strafford, was wiUmg to allow the judgment 
to be carried before the House of Lords upon 
a wnt of error, and there reveised But 
the question of the abolition of the illegal 
mihtary charges, and other thmgs, prevented 
an agreement When the Long Parliament 
met, the House of Commons on Dec 7, 1640, 
the House of Lords on Jan 20, 1641, agreed 
to resolutions pronouncmg the levy of ship- 
money illegal A bill declanng this was 
brought in by Selden on June 8, 1641, and 
received the king’s assent on Aug 7 

Gardiner of Eng 1603’~-1642 Hallam 

Const Hxst [C H F ] 

Shitmen, William (5 1672), who first 
sat m Parliament in 1707, was distinguished 
throughout his life for his uncompromising 
T acobitism In 1 7 1 5 he attacked Loi d Towns- 
hend’s mimstr} on the ground that govern 
ment was conducted by means of a standing 
army In 1718 he was sent to the Tower for 
lemarkmg that the only infelicity in his 
majesty’s (George I ) reign was that he was 
Ignorant of our knguage and constitution He 
vigorously opposed Walpole’s measures for 
the restoration of pubhc credit in 1720 [South 
Sea Company] on the ground that they were 
too lenient During these years he had led 
a small body of about fifty Jacobites, who 
together with the High Tones and discon 
tented Whigs formed the opposition to Wal- 
pole’s ministry [Walpole] During the wild 
intngues of 1740 he was not consulted by the 


Jacobite emissary. Lord Bairymore, as he 
was generally considered a weak conspirator 
In 1741, when the motion for the dis-rmasal of 
Walpole was brought forward, he left the House 
with thirty four of bis fnends, saj mg that he 
did not care what mmister was in and what 
out He indirectly aided Walpole by pro- 
posing that his majesty might be entreated 
not to m\ olve the country in war for the sake 
of his foreign dominions On the faU of 
Walpole, Shippen continued m opposition 
He has been well called “ downright ’ Ship- 
pen “ His reputation,” says Stanhope 
“ grew much more from bis courage, his m- 
corruptibihty, his good humour and frank- 
ness of purpose, than from anj supenoi 
eloquence or talent ” He always had a per 
sonal regard for Walpole, and was accustomed 
to say “ Bobm and I are two honest men ” 

Shirley V Pagg^TnECASE of (1675— 7) 
This was an appeal to the Lords from the 
Court of Chancery, the legahty of which the 
Commons demed, resisting it pnncipallj be- 
cause one of the parties m this particular 
case was a member of their House A quarrel 
ensued between the two Houses, which was 
only teiminated by their dissolution The 
case was not proceeded with, but the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Lords m Equity cases was 
never again demed 

Shoojah-ood Bowlah {d 1775) suc- 
ceeded to the vice-royalty of Oude (1754) 
He joined Ah Gohur, the Prince Eoyal of 
Delhi, in his imasion of Bengal (1768), and 
besieged Allahabad The advance of Ch\e, 
however, easily drove back the invasion In 
1769 he became Yizier to the Great Mogul, 
while his great power and wealth made him 
practically mdependent In 1760 he jomed 
bhahAIlum m his mvasion of Bengal, but 
was defeated by the Enghsh at Patna, He 
assisted Meer Cossim (1763) aftei the mas 
sacre at Patna, but was utterly beaten at 
Buxar by Munro His dominions were re- 
stored to him by Chve, except Corah and 
Allahabad (1765) 

Shore, Jane (d ct7ca 1609), is said to 
have been the wife of a London goldsmith, 
and to have become one of Edward IV ’s 
mistresses, about 1470 After the king’s 
death she lived with Lord Hastings, and in 
1483 was accused by Bichard, Duke of Glou 
cester, of conspirmg to injure him by sorcery, 
but the real reason of his attack upon her 
seems to have been that she was used as a poli- 
tical agent and go between by the Hastogs 
and Woodville party Bichaid caused hei 
to be brought before the ecclesiastical courts, 
where she was sentenced to do open penance 
in the streets of London for her incontinent 
life After the death of Hastings she found 
a new protector m the Marquis of Dorset, 
but after his bamshment she was imprisoned 
at Ludgate, where her beauty seems to have 
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captivated the king’s sohcitor, one Thomas 
Lyons, who apparently married her 
Sliore, Sir John- {b 17ol, d 1834), was a 
distinguished member of the Indian Civil 
Service, and for some time one of the Co-uncil 
at Calcutta, in which capacity he originated 
the idea of the revenue settlement of 1793 
[Land SETrLS’vtENT ] He suooeeded Lord 
Cornwallis (1793), and was created a baronet 
He determined on non-intervention m the 
aJBEairs of the native princes, and especmUy 
of the Mahrattas The latter prepared for 
war with the Nizam to settle old grievances 
Shore, regarding the defection of one ally as 
productive of the dissolution of the Triple 
Alliance of 1790, refused to assist the Nizam, 
and allowed him to he crushed by the 
Mahrattas m the Kurdlah campaign The 
** result of this defection of the Enghsh was 
greatly to increase the power of the Mah- 
rattas, the audacity of Tippoo, and the de- 
pendence of the Nizam, who now feU entirely 
into the hands of a French officer (Raymond) 
The disputed succession at Poonah m 1795, 
and the events which followed, neutralised 
for some time the power of the Mahrattas, at a 
time VI hen the Bengal mutiny rendereathe 
English powerless With regard to Oude, 
his conduct was equally injudicious On 
the death of Hyder Bey Elhan (1795), the 
government became utterly effete, the Yizier 
merely living for sensual gratification On his 
death (1797) Sir John Shore, without due 
f onsideration, first installed his reputed son 
Vizier Ah, and then on more mature con- 
sideration and evidence, at the expense of a 
revolution, deposed him m favour of Saadut 
Ah, the brother of the last Vizier [Oude ] 
Sir John was created Lord Teignmouth, and 
embarked for England March 25, 1798 He 
devoted his latei years largely to philan- 
thropic work 

Malcolm Polit Sist of India Grant DuflP, 
MahraUas 0 J Shore Life of Lord Teignmouth 

SHovreL Sir Oloudesley {b 1650, d 
1707), horn of humble parents m Suffolk, 
gradually raised himself from the position of 
a cabin boy to be one of the leadmg seamen 
of his time He distmguished himself in Ban- 
try Bay in 1689, and was knighted b^ Wilham 
III In 1690 he conveyed the king and his 
army to Ireland, and was made a rear-ad- 
miral Shovel was present at the battle of 
La Hogue In 1693 he was placed on the 
Admiralty Commission On the accession of 
Anne, Shovel served under Sir G-eorge Rooke 
m the Mediterranean, and made a resultless 
descent on Valencia He brought home the 
treasure from Vigo Bay, and fought at the 
battle of Malaga, “wth a courage closely 
bordering on rashness” ^The Whig party 
procured his appointment as oommander-m- 
chief of the fleet in place of Hooke He 
accompanied Peterborough on his expedition 
to Spain In 1707 he co-operated with Pnnce 
Eugene and the Duke of Savoy m the siege 


of Toulon, the attempt was, however, a failure 
During his return home Shovel was caught 
by a storm o:fi the Sully Islands, and his ship, 
the Association, struck on the Gilstone Rock 
His body was washed on shore, rescued trom 
the wreckers who had plundered it and hid- 
den it m the sand, and was honoured with a 
public funeral in Westminster Abbey 

Campbell Lvoes of the Admuals Stanhope 
Mist ofjSng 

S]ire'W^sl>tLry, The Battle op (July 23, 
1403), was fought between Henry IV and the 
msurgenta under Henry Percy Percy’s object 
was to jom his forces with those of Gien- 
dower, but the king intercepted him aoout 
three miles from Shrewsbury The royal 
troops were completely victorious, Heniy 
Percj was slain, and his uncle, the Earl of 
Worcester, taken pribonSr 

Shrewslbury, Charles Talbot, Earl op, 
afterwards Duke op {b 1660, d 1718), was 
of a Roman Catholic family, hut adopted 
the Reformed faith as early as 1679 He 
was one of the seven who signea the invi 
tation to William of Orange He became 
Secretary of State m William III ’s first 
mimstry , but he early quarrelled with 
Nottingham, and finding himself powerless 

ainst the superior powers of Carmar- 
then [Leeds], he began to mtngue with the 
Jacobite court at St Germains In 1690 
Wilham was obliged to dismiss him But at 
length, m 1694 the personal request of Wil- 
liam overcame his reluctance to resume office, 
and he was rewarded with a dukedom and 
the garter In 1696 he was gravely im- 
plicated in the confession of Sir John 
Fenwick He at once wrote to the king de- 
clarmg that ien wick’s charges were exag- 
gerated William forgave him , hut Shrews- 
bury, overwhelmed wath remorse, retired 
from Loudon Again, a spy named Matthew 
Smith accused him of having been privy 
to the Assassmation Plot WiRiam himself 
offered to prove his innocence, and he wis 
declared guiltless by the Peers But unable 
to endure his recollections, he left England 
For five years he lived at Rome On his 
return he deserted the Whig party, being 
angry because he could not get office As 
member of the Opposition he defended Sach- 
et erell (q V ) in the House of Lords In 1710 
the oueeu, wishing to diive Godolphm from 
office, made Shrewsbury Lord Chamberlain 
without consulting that minister In 1711 
he deserted the ministry, and joined his old 
colleague, Nottingham, in an attack on the 
proposed peace But in 1713, on the death 
of the Duke of Hamilton, he went to 
Paris as ambassador, with instructions to 
inform M de Torcy that peace must be con- 
cluded During the last year of Anne’s life 
his views on the succession question seemed 
doubtful In Oct , 1713, Bohngbroxe prob- 
ably imagining that he was in favour of a 
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Stuart restoration, sent him to Ireland as 
Lord-Lieutenant He himself declared he ac- 
cepted the office, because it was a place 'vvhere 
a man had business enough to pi event him 
falling asleep, but not enough to keep him 
awake ” But finding the elections going 
against government, and a contest impending 
between the two Ho uses of the Irish Parliament, 
he returned to England to watch the course of 
events At Queen Anne’s deathbed he was 
introduced by a deputation and the white 
stiff of Treasurer put into his hands “ Use 
it ” she said, “ for the good of my people ” 
This coup d^etat was the result of a consultation 
between himself and the Dukes of Argyle and 
Somerset By this stroke on the pait of the 
Whig leaders Bolmgbroke’s schemes were 
overthiown [Bolingbkoke ] Until George 
‘irrived in England several grp^at offices were 
united in Shrewsbury’s hands But hence- 
forth he ceased to take an active part m 
politics 

Sh'iewsbwiv Cot 1 espondenre Life of Chatles 
Dulee of ShrevLsbw y 1718 Ooxe, Mat loot ouqh 

[L G S] 

Shrewsbury, Fjran-cis Talbot, oth 
Earl of lo60), a distinguished soldier, 
did good seri^ioe in suppressing the rebelhons 
of 1536 In 1544 he was associated with 
Lord Hertford in an expedition to Scotland, 
and again led an army thither four years 
later During the reign of Mary he was 
much favoured by the queen, though he 
opposed her marriage with Philip In spite 
ot his religion he was admitted by Elizabeth 
to her Pmy Council, but his unqualified 
opposition to the Supremacy Bill lost him her 
favour 

Shrewsbury, George Talbot, 6th Earl 
OP {d 1590), was appointed guardian of Mary 
Queen of Scots (lo69), whom he treated so 
well as to mcur the suspicion of disloyalty 
towards Ehzabeth In 1571 he was pnvy to 
the Pidolfi conspiracy, but subsequently re- 
turned to his allegiance He presided at the 
trial of the Duke of Norfolk in the capacity 
of Lord High Steward, and afterwards was 
present as Earl Maishal at the execution of 
Mary He was to the last,” says Miss Allan, 
“unable so to establish himself in the con- 
fidence of his sovereign as to be exempt from 
such starts of suspicion and fits of disjileasure 
as kept him in a state of contmual apprehen- 
sion ” 

Aikm Gout t of Queen Uli abeth 

Shrewsbury, John Talbot, Earl op 
(h 1373, d 1463), was a younger son of Sir 
Gilbert Talbot, a knight on the Welsh border 
He married the daughter and heiress of Lord 
Furmvall For some unknown reason he was 
imprisoned in the Tower early in Henry T ’s 
reign, but was soon afterwards released and 
appointed Lieutenant of Ireland, a post which 
he held for some years, though frequently 
serving in France, where he was one of the 


strongest supports of the Enghsh rule In 
1429 he was defeated and taken prisoner 
m the battle of Patay, but three years 
later was exchanged In 1442 he was created 
Eail of Shrewsbury, and in 1447 Earl ot 
Waterford and WesJford In 1452 he was 
sent out with troops to France, and captured 
Bordeaux, but in the next year he was de- 
feated and slam at CastiUon His braveiy 
gamed for him the title ot “the Enghsh 
Achilles,” and with his death the loss of the 
English conquests in France was assured 

Sick Man, The, was a term apphed 
by the Emperoi Nicholas of Russia to the 
Ottoman Empire m a conversation with bir 
Hamilton Seymour, the Enghsh ambassador 
(1853) “ We have on our hands,” said the 

Emperor, “ a sick man — a very sick man , it 
will be a great misfortune if one of these 
dajs he should slip away fiom us before the 
necessary arrangements have been made ’ 

Sidney, Algernon {d 1683), son of 
Robert, second Earl of Leicester, bom pro 
bably m 1622, served under his brother m 
the suppression of the Irish rebellion (1642), 
afterwards entered the Parliamentary army, 
and was wounded at Marston Moor He wds 
given the command of a regiment m the New 
Model, elected M P for Cardiff m 1645, and 
held for a few months the post of Lieutenant 
General of the Horse in Ireland He opposed 
the king’s trial, but contmued to sit m the 
House of Commons, and became in 1662 a 
member of the Council of State Durmg the 
Protectorate he took no part m public affairs 
but on the fall of Richard Cromwell became 
again a member of the Council, and was sent 
as ambassador to Denmark to mediate between 
that power and Sweden (1609) The Restora- 
tion prevented his return to England, and he 
remained in exile until 1677 In 1679 and 
1680 he twice unsuccessfully attempted to 
obtam a seat in Parliament His name 
appeals about this time in the accounts of the 
IVench ambassador BanRon as the recipient 
of the sum of 1,000 guineas from him After 
Shaftesbury’s flight Sidney became one of the 
council of six which managed the affairs of 
the Whig party, organised its adherents, and 
considered the question of armed resistance 
In 1683 he was accused of complicity in the 
Rye House Plot, tried by Chief Justice 
Jeffreys, condemned, and beheaded The 
evidence against him was insufficient and the 
manu«!cnpt of his work on government, in 
which doctrines inclining to renubhcanism 
were laid down, was used to supply the absence 
of the second witne'is necessary in cases of high 
treason His attainder was reversed in 1689 
Ewald Itfe of Algernon Sydneey Sidney 
Lett&is to H Scmlle and Ci&coursee cotficeming 
Government [C H F ] 

Sidney, Henry, afterwards Earl of 
Romney, was a brother of Algernon Sidnej 
In 1680 he weht as envoy to Holland, and 
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there succeeded lu gauung the frieudship o± 
"William of Orange He was recalled in 1681 
In 1688 we find him aidmg Admiral Eussell 
in persuading the Whig leadeis to invite 
William to England He was one of the 
seven who signed the invitation to William 
In 1690 Henr^ Sidney, now Viscount Sidney, 
was appomted one of the 3 ustices for the 
government of Ireland Shortly afterwards 
he was appointed Secretary of State In 1692 
he was appointed Loid-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
hut was soon recalled, and became Master of 
the Ordnance and Earl of Romney The 
grants of Irish land made to him were among 
those attacked m the Resumption Bill 

Sidney, Sm Henry {d lo86), the son-m- 
law of John Dudley, Duke of Northumber- 
land, a great favourite of Edward VI , was 
slightly imphcated m the scheme to place 
I/ady Jane Grey on the throne, but was 
pardoned b> Mary He subsequently became 
one o± Elizabeth’s most valued seivants, and 
IS described by De Quadra, the Spamsh 
ambassador, as “a high-spirited, noble sort 
of person, and one of the best men that the 
queen has about the court ” In 1562 he was 
sent on a special embassy to Mary of Gmse, 
the Scottish Regent, and in 166o was trans- 
ferred from the Presidency of Wales to the 
post of Lord Deputy of Ireland, where he 
discharged his duties with great admimstrative 
ability, and, in spite of the enmity of the 
queen and Lord Sussex, who endeavoured 
to thwart aU his plans, achieved considerable 
successes against the rebels, defeating Shane 
O’Neil with great slaughter at Loch Eo>le 
In 1571 Sidney obtained his recall from a 
position which had become extremely un- 
pleasant to him, but four years later was 
prevailed upon to return to Ireland, though 
he only retamed his oflice little more than a 
year “ Sir Henry Sidney,” sajs Mr Eroude, 

was a high natured, noble kind of man, fierce 
and overbeaimg, yet mcapable of dehberate 
unfairness ” 

Proude Mist of Eng Birchall Tudois 

Sidney, Sir Philip (5 1554, d 1586), 
who was “ regarded both at home and abroad 
as the type of what a chivalrous gentleman 
should he,” was the son of Sir Henry Sidney, 
the nephew of the Earl of Leicester, and the 
son-iQrla^ of Sir Erancis Walsmgham (q v ) 
After passing some years abroad, he returned 
to England in 1575, and at once obtained the 
favour of Ehzabeth, hy whom he was in the 
followmg year sent on a special imssion to 
Vienna, % endeavour to form a Protestant 
league against Spam In 1579 he peip-ed his 
Memomtrance against# the Alen^on mar- 
riage, and shortly ajfetoards ^wr^ his 
Armdiaf which was not, 1^wever|^ published 
imtil four years after his death In 1585 he 
proposed to offer l^mself #s a candidate for 
the throne of Polanc^but m^orhidden to do 
so by the queen, who m ^e same year sent 


him to the Netheilands as Governor of Flush 
mg Whilst m the Low Countries, Sidney 
distmgmshed himself as greatly as a soldier as 
he had previously done as a courtier He 
received a wound at the battle of Zutphen 
(having stripped off some of his own aimour 
to lend it to another o&cer), from which he 
died The umversally-known stoiy of his 
refusmg a draught of water when fainting on 
the field of battle, m ordei that it might be 
given to a wounded soldiei, weU illustrates his 
character 

Camden Annals Fronde Hist of Eng , Hal 
lam Lit Hist 

Sierra Xieoue, on the West Coast of 
Africa, was discovered by the Portuguese in 
1463, and was visited m 1562 by Sir John 
Hawkins In subsequent years several slave 
factories were established’^n the vicimtv In 
1787 the territory was ceded to Great Britain 
hy the native chiefs, and certain philanthro- 
pists, foremost amongst whom were Granville 
Sharp and Dr Smeathman, established a 
colony there for the reception of slaves who 
hadobtamed their liberty by commg to England 
m the service of their masters In 1789 an 
attack was made upon the new colony by a 
neighbourmg chief, and the settlement was 
for a few months broken up In 1791 the 
Sierra Leone Company was formed under the 
direction of Granville Sharp and Wilber- 
f oroe, and the colony was reorganised In 1 794 
it was again nearly destro j ed by an attack of 
the French, and for many ;>ear8 frequent 
attacks were also made upon it by the natives 
In 1808 the Sierra Leone Company had 
become so much embairassed as to he glad to 
hand over the colony to the British govern- 
ment From this time great additions were 
made to the population by the introduction 
of slaves who had been liberated The 
goi ernment of Sieira Leone at first extended 
to Gambia and the Gold Coast, m 1821 these 
separate governments were united, only to he 
divided again in 1842 In 1866 the govern- 
ment of Gambia was again made subor- 
dinate to that of Sierra Leone The affairs 
are at present administered by a governor, 
assisted by an executive council and a legis- 
lative council, consistmg of five official and 
four unofficial members “There are ci\il 
and criminal courts, accordmg to the proM 
sions of the charter of justice of 1821 , and 
courts of chancery, vice-admiralty, ecclesias- 
tical or ordinary, and quaiter sessions, and 
also one for the reewery of small debts ” The 
dimate is exceedingly unhealthy, especially 
to Europeans, and no European settlement on 
anything like a large scale can therefore he 
looked for 

Martin, Oolomes 

Slgehert, King of East Anglia (631— 
634), was the son of Redwald, and brother of 
Eoipwsdd, whom^e succeeded Having been 
banihed by his father, he went to France, 
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wiiere, under tlie instruction of Bishop Felix, 
the Burgundian, he “was pohshed &oin all 
harharianism,” and on his return to England 
encouraged learning by instituting schools in 
many places He eventually became a monk 
in one of the monasteries he had himself 
founded Some while after, in order to en- 
courage his soldiers, he was led out to battle 
against Penda, and was slam 

Florence of Worcester Henry of Hunting 
don 

Sigebert {d 755), King of Wessex, 
succeeded his kinsman Cuthred He is said 
to have “ evil-intreated his people in every 
way,’’ and to have “perverted the laws to his 
own ends,” the result being that before 
he had been kmg more than one year we 
read that “Oynew^f and the West Saxon 
Witan deprived him of his kingdom except 
Hampshire, and that he held till he slew his 
faithful follower Oumbra, when they drove 
him to the An dredes- weald, where a swine 
herd stabbed him to avenge Oumbra ” 

Anglo Scuion Chronicle Henry of Huntingdon 

SlgeriC, Archbishop of Canterbury (990 
— 994), has justly obtamed an evil reputation 
in our history as having been one of those 
who advised King Etheked to adopt the 
fatal pohcy of bujnng off the Dines This 
was first done m the year 991 Kothmg else 
that can be considered worthy of record is 
known of Sigerio 

WiUiam of Malmesbury HooIe Lives of the 
Archlisho'ps 

SiktriC, King of Northumberland {d 927), 
giandson of Ingwar, the son of Regnar Lod- 
brok About the year 920 Sihtrio seems to 
have left Dubhn (where his brother Godfrith 
reigned, 918 — 933) and to have established 
himself in Northumberland He slew his 
brother Nial 921 and m 923 succeeded 
another brother, Reginald, as head kmg over 
the Enghsh and Danish earls and captains 
He appears as a suitor for Elfwyn, Ethelfleda’s 
daughter, which alliance Edward refused, but 
after the accession of Athelstan he went to 
meet him at Tamworth m Feb , 92o, and was 
married there to the English kmg’s sister 
A year later he died Athelstan now 
wished to rule over Northumberland imme- 
diately But Godfrith, Sihtiic’s bi other, came 
over from Ireland and tried to estabhsh him 
self on his brother’s throne After a biief 
rule he was forced to leave England, by 
Athelstan, the same year 

Anglo SasBon Ohi on Irish Awnals 

Sikh. Wars (1) In 1845 the Sikh 
army, 60,000 strong, with a large and ad- 
mirably served artillery, crossed the Sutlej, 
and by Dec 16 were encamped within a short 
distance of Ferozepoie On Dec 12 Sir 
Hugh Gough, the commander-m chief, left 
Dmbeyla with the British ^^d native army, 
and after a march of 150 miles, accomplished in 


SIX days, reached the front On the 13th the 
Govemoi -General pubhshed a declaration of 
war, and confiscated all the Sikh districts 
south of the Sutlej The Sikh army (Dec 
17) divided, Lall Singh pushed on to Feroze- 
shar, Tej Singh remamed before Feroze- 
pore On Dec 18 Lall Smgh took Sir Hugh 
Gough bv surprise at Moodkee, but lost the 
advantage by cowardice and incapacity This 
was followed by the terrible two daj-s’ struggle 
at Fero/e&har, at which the two divisions 
of the Sikh army were beaten m detail, and 
driven beyond the Sutlej Towards the end 
of Jan , 1846, however, Runjoor Smgh, attri- 
butmg the mactivity of the British to fedr, 
crossed the Sutlej, defeated Sir Harry Smith 
(Jan 20) at Buddowal, and took up a 
position at Aliwal, where he received heavy 
reinforcements On Jan 28, he suffered here 
a complete defeat at the hands of Sir Harry 
Smith This was followed by the total rout 
of the grand Khalsa army at Sobraon (Feb 
10), and that same night the Enghsh army 
entered the Punjaub Negotiations were 
opened on the 11th, on the 17th Dhuleep 
Smgh himself came and made his submission 
on the 20th the English encamped outside 
Lahore and occupied the citadel On Mar 9 
a tieaty was concluded by which the cis 
Sutlej districts, and the J ullunder Doab 
were annexed to the English territory , 
the provmce of Cashmere, the highlands of 
Jummoo, and half a oroie of rupees, were 
to be given up for the expenses of the war , 
the Sikh army was to be limited for the 
future to 20,000 infantry and 12,000 horse 
and aU the guns which had been pointed 
agcimst the Enghsh were to be surrendered 
(2) The mtrigues of the Maharanee Jhmdnu 
developed a spirit of sedition at Lahore 
which her removal to Benares only m 
tensified Chutter Smgh and Shere Smgh, 
two mfluential chiefs ot the Punjaub, weie 
both strongly disaffected (1848), and only 
waited for a favourable opportunity In 
Sept , 1848, General Whi&h sat down before 
Mooltan [Mooleaj] and summoned it m the 
name of the Queen, thus alarmmg the national 
feehngs of the Silshs Shere bingh imme- 
diately- passed over to the enemy and pro- 
claimed a rehgious war, and the ”^016 
Punjaub broke out in revolt On Oct 10 Lord 
Dalhousie proceeded to the front On the 
9th Shere Smgh marched up the Chenab, 
gathering men as he advanced till he had 
collected an army of 15,000 troops Chutter 
Smghopened negotiations with Dost Mahomed, 
for whose alliance he consented to cede the 
province of Peshawur In October the 
Enghsh grand army assembled at Ferozepore 
under Jjord Gou^,'"and on the 16th crossed 
the Ravee Thf^nglish had to act on two 
hnes, agamst Mooltan m the south, and the 
msurrection in ike superior delta of the five 
nvers in the n^r^, anff for this they had not 
enough infantry^i The superior position and 


I 
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artallery of Sh.ere Singli enabled him to win 
the battles of Eamnuggux and Sadoolapore, m 
which he was aided % the rashness of Lord 
Gough After a considerable delay, Lord 
Gough moved forward agam (Jan 11, 1849) 
to Dingee, attacked the Sikhs in a very 
stiongly enticnched position at Chilhan- 
waHah, and after a long and sanguinary 
stiuggle succeeded in compelling them to 
retreat The Court of Directors now deter- 
mined on a change Sir Cnarles Napier was 
requested to proceed to India to supersede 
Lord Gough Before he anived, G-eneial 
Whish had captured Mooltan and the 
war had ended at Guzerat All through 
January the two armies remained watching 
each other On Feb 6 it was found that the 
Sikhs had marched round the British camp, 
and were strongly entrenched at Guzerat 
In the battle that ensued the persistent with- 
holding of the troops till the Sikh hne was 
broken by the constant fire of eighty-four 
heavy guns, caused a total victory with 
little loss to the Enghsh The rebeUion 
was over On Mar 6 the Sikh chiefs 
restored all their prisoners , on the 12th 
bhere Singh and Chutter Singh sunen- 
dered, and the Khalsa soldiers laid down 
their arms, and Sir Walter Gilbert com- 
pleted the matter by chasing the Afghans 
acioss the Indus to the very portals of their 
mountain range On Mar 29, 1849, the 
Punjaub was annexed to the British territories 

Cmiimigham, Hist of the Sikhs Kai dinge 

Besjpatohes Marshmau, Sist of British India 

Silistna, The Bbeence op (1854) Be- 
sieged bj the Russians, Silistria was defended 
by earthworks, and garrisoned by a Turkish 
force Fortunately there were piesent two 
young English officers, Captain Buller and 
Lieutenant Nasmyth, who took the command, 
and conducted the defence with remarkable 
skill and ability The whole efiforts of the 
Russian generals were concentrated on this 
siege, and just when the tidings of its faU 
were looked forward for as a matter of 
certamtj, came the news of repulse after 
repulse inflicted upon immense masses of the 
besiegers It was felt that the loss of Silistna 
after this gallant defence would not only he 
intolerable, but would produce a bad effect at 
the seat of war, and in Europe The allied 
governments of England and France, espe- 
cially the former, were urgent that some 
assistance should be sen4 to reheve the town 
Lord Raglan, howevel', found it impos- 
sible, owing to lack of land ti^ansport, to 
effect anything, and Sihstlia was left to its 
fate On June 22, however, worn difc by 
^the gallantry of the gamsom and th^ own 
unavailing attempts, the rl^ssifcs %bised 
the siege, and retreated, havmg los% upwards 
of 12,000 men in their unsuccessful assaults 
on the works 

4rtnml Eegister Kmglake, Invasion of the 

Cnmeorn 


Silk !&xots, The (1765) In 1764 a com- 
mission had been appointed to inquii e into the 
grievances of the silk weavers It i ecommeuded 
the common lemedy of those days, namely, the 
exclusion of foreign silks A bill to that 
effect was accordingly brought mto the Com- 
mons, and passed by them without discussion 
But m the Lords it was so vigorously opposed 
bj the Duke of Bedford, on the ground that 
it was wiong m principle, and could only 
mciease the evil which it was meant to 
lessen, that it was thiown out The dis 
appomtment of the Spitalfields weavers took 
the form of a not The^ first made their way 
mto the king’s presence, and, meeting with a 
kind reception from him, directed all their 
wrath against the peers, especially against the 
Duke of Bedford A notous meetmg in 
Palace Yard was dispersed!; onl> to reassemble 
in the front of Bedford House, which was 
threatened with destruction The discontent of 
the weaieis, which was encouraged by the 
masters, was onlj at length pacified by the 
promise of the redress of their gneiances, 
and Loid Halifax in the following year ful- 
filled the promise by adopting the remedy 
which had been rejected in 1765, and bnng 
mg m a bill prohibitmg the importation of 
foreign silks 

Massey Hist ofBng May Const Hist Lord 
Stanhope, Hist of Eng 

Siliires, The, were a British tnbe who 
inhabited the modern counties of Heieford, 
Radnor, Biecknock, Monmouth, and Gla- 
morgan The> belonged to the earlier Celtic 
stock, and probably mcluded a considerable 
pie Celtic element The Silures were amongst 
the most warhke of the British tribes, and 
held out agamst the Romans till subdued b> 
Frontinus shortly before 78 a i) 

Simeon of Durham (^ cz7ea 1130), was 
an early English histoiian, piecentor of the 
church of Durham His historj , largely based 
for the earher portion on the Anglo-Saxon 
ChtomcUy is especially valuable for the light 
it thiows on Noithern affairs It goes down 
to 1130, and was continued tiH 1156 by John 
of Hexham It has been seveial times prmtea 

Simnel, Lambert, was the son of a 
hakei, and is only famous historically as 
having been the puppet leader of one of the 
earher revolts agamst Henry VII In this 
revolt he figured as Edward Plantagenet, Eail 
of Warwick, son of the murdered Duke of 
Clarence, and he is commonly reported to 
have been tramed to play his pai^t by a piiest 
named Richard Sipaon, perhaps at the m- 
stigation of the queen-dowager Ireland 
was fixed upon for the scene of the revolt, in 
consequence of the support of Thomas Fitz- 
gerald, Eail of Kildare, the Lord Deputy, 
and the popularity of the House of York there 
In England John de la Pole, Earl of Lincoln, 
the son of Edward IV ’s eldest sister, Ehza- 
beth, the sicknowledged heir of Richard HI , 
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was his chief supporter In Flanders he 
had a powerful fnend in Maigaret, Duchess 
of Bui gundy, another sister of Edward IV 
Tinder her auspices the Burgundian couit 
was made the general rendezvous of the 
conspirators Henry meanwhile imprisoned 
the queen aowager m the nunnery of Ber 
mondsey, and had f urmshed an unmistakable 
pi oof of the baseless nature of the conspirac;^ 
by paiadmg the real Earl of Warwick through 
•all the principal streets of London He in- 
flicted summary punishment on those noble- 
men whom his spies had detected m corre- 
spondence with Simnel’s friends, and sent 
troops to repel any rebel landmg But when 
after a brief stay in Ii eland, where Simnel 
was crowned at Dublin, the rebels — ^under 
the command of the Earl of Lincoln, the Earl 
of Kildare, and Loud Level accompanied by 
2 000 “ Almaius,” under Martin Schwarz, a 
German general — landed at Fouldry in Lan- 
cashire, they found no assistance With the 
exception of a small company of English, under 
Sir Thomas Broughton, the rebels marched 
all the way to York without gaming a smgle 
adherent A determined attack on Newark 
was resohed upon Henry decided upon an 
immediate battle, and with that object took 
up a position between the enemy’s camp and 
Newark Thereupon the Earl of Lmcoln 
advanced to a little village called Stoke, where 
on the following day, June 16, 1487, the 
battle was fought Three hours elapsed before 
victory appeared to mcline either way 
Finally the rebels were utterly defeated, and 
nearly all their leaders perished, the slaughter 
being especially great among the German 
and Irish mercenaries Among the few 
survivors of the carnage were Sunnel and 
Simon Their hves were spared as a matter 
of policy Simon was imprisoned for life, 
but Simnel was contemptuously taken mto the 
ro} al service as a scuUion Later he was pro- 
moted to be a falconer We have no record 
of the date of his death 

Bacon Life ofEenry FIT 

Singapore, an island of^ the southern 
extremity of the Malay Peninsula, was bought 
by Sir Stamford Baffles on behalf of the East 
India Company in 1819 , m 1826 its possession 
was confirmed to the British government In 
1867 Smgapore was transferred from the 
control of the Indian government to that of 
the Colonial Office, and was made the seat of 
government for all the Straits Settlements 
The area of the island is 206 square miles 
The city at its southern extremity is a place 
of great trade, as the entrepCt of the Malay 
Penmsula, with a population of 100,000 

Sinking Fund, The, is a fund collected 
with the object of paying off some part of the 
national debt Perhaps the most celebrated 
scheme for a sinking fund in Enghsh historj 
was that of the younger Pitt In 1784 that 
minister found that peace, financial reform. 


and commercial prosperity had brought the 
re\enues into a very flourishmg condition 
He had a surplus of one miUion, and, alarmed 
at the immense development of the debt, ne 
proposed that the surplus should be put aside 
at compound mterest, and the proceeds ulti- 
mately devoted to the diminution of the debt 
He directed that a million should be laid aside 
every year, apparently under the behef that 
everj year would produce a similar surplus 
For the first few jears the plan was \ery 
successful, but the long wars agamst revolu 
tionary France soon made it necessary for the 
nation to spend far more than its income 
Yet until 1807 the million a year was solemnly 
set aside for the sinking fund, although the 
nation borrowed manj millions at a highei 
rate of inteiest than it could get for the fund 
A behef in the mj sterious wisdom of the step, 
and of the magical power of compound in 
terest, blinded men to the obvious absurdity 
of borrowing at a higher mterest to lend 
out at a lower one But in 1807 the trans- 
parent delusion of borrowing for the govern- 
ment from the sinkmg fund practically ended 
the system In 1828 the whole plan was 
considered fallacious, and abandoned. Later 
smking funds, with less ambitious objects, 
have proved fairly succes'^ful, despite the 
temptation to shift the nation’s burden upon 
posterity At present the debt is being 
steadily reduced, among other methods, by the 
creation of terminable annuities 
Stanhope, Life of Pitt 

Sinope, The Battle oe In 1853 a 
squadron of Turl ish ships was stationed at 
Sinope The Bussians, hearing that the Turks 
had begun the war on the Armenian frontier, 
pioceeded to attack them The Sebastopol 
fleet advanced m order of battle into the 
harbour of feiuope The Tuiks struggled 
gallantlj, and mamtained the defence for a 
long time In the end they w ere overpowered, 
destroyed and it was reported that 4,000 men 
had been killed The tidmgs of this massacre 
produced the greatest excitement in England 
It brought the war fever, already great, to 
its height, and by throwing puhhc opimon 
strongly in favour of Lord Palmerston’s war 
pohcy, practically forced the hands of the 
ministry, and dragged the country mto war 

Six Acts, The, were six coercive measures 
passed m rapid succession at a special 
autumnal session of Parhament m 1819, with 
the object of suppressing the seditious spirit 
which commercial depression and reactionary 
government had excited They were respeo- 
favely aimed at preventmg delay m pumshmg 
not and sedition, at preventmg the trammg 
of persons m the use of arms and military 
evolutions, at preventmg and punishing sedi- 
tious libels, at preventmg seditious assemblies, 
at empowenng justices to search for and 
seize arms, and at extending the stamp duty, 
and imposmg further restrictions on the press 
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Owing to their seventy and coercive cha- 
racter the Six Acts were violently opposed by 
some o± the Whigs and the Radicals , but 
were supported by the whole strength of the 
government and the Tones 

S Walpole Htst of JBng since 1815, Mar 
tmeau Rist of the Peace 


Six Articles, The Statute op, passed 
m 1539, marks the beginning of the re- 
actionary penod that continued until the 
close of Henry YIII ’s reign It enumerated 
precisely and clearly six pomts of medideval 
doctrine and practice which the Protestants 
had begun to assail, and imposed severe 
penalties on all who would not accept them 
The first article expressed the doctrine of 
transubstantiation Those denymg this were 
to be burnt If the other five articles weie 
impeached the penalties were, for first offence, 
confiscation of property, for the second, exe- 
cution as a felon The five articles declared 
(2) that communion in both kinds was un- 
necessary , (3) that priests ought not to marry, 
(4) that the vows of chastitj ought to be 
observed in both sexes, (6) that private 
masses were allowable , (6) that auricular con- 
fession was necessary This sangumary Act, 
called by the Piotestants, “ the whip with six 
strings,’ contmued in force for the rest of 
Henry’s reign 

J H Blunt Sist of the Ref 01 motion Burnet, 
Rut of the Ref 01 matwn Troude, Hut of Eng 


SkixLuer v The XSast India Com- 
pany, Case op Skinner was a private 
merchant in the reign of Charles II , who 
finding that the India Company at a tune 
when the Indian trade was open, molested 
him in his business, and took away from him 
an. island bought from a native prince, peti 
tioned the king to give him that redress which 
he could not get in the ordinary courts 
Charles handed the affair over to the House of 
Lords, but the Company when called upon 
to defend itself pleaded its jurisdiction 
This, however, was overruled, and £5,000 
damages were awarded Slonner The 
Company then petitioned the Commons, who 
had already some disputes with the Upper 
House They resolved that the Lords had 
acted illegally in depriving the Company of 
the benefit of the law courts The Lords, in 
return, voted the Commons’ reception of a 
“ scandalous petition” against them a breach 
of privilege A funous quarrel ensued 
Two conferences of the Houses only added 
fuel to the flame At last the Commons voted 
Skinner into custody for violatmg their 
pntoleges, and the Lords m return immsoned 
*and Sir S Bamardiston, the eSarman 
or the India Company The long, by juceea- 
save adjournments f or fifteetfmonthsj^^npted 
m vam to appease the quarrel When -fee 
again met they took it up at emee, but 
as the LSjrds 1^ Ibt out Bamardiston, the 
CommuiEB were fidightly appeased* Both 


Houses passed hills censurmg the other side, 
which were promptly rejected by the other 
Houses At last the kmg’s advice to both 
Houses to end the dispute, and erase all 
refeience to it in their journals, ended one of 
the most important disputes in English 
history between the Upper and Lower Houses 
As the Lords nevei again claimed an origmal 
jurisdiction in civil suits, the victory may be 
said to have rested with the Commons 
Hallam Const Eist Hatsell Precedents 

S(kippon, Philip {d 1660), served in the 
wars in Holland, and rose from the ranks by his 
services Clarendon describes him as a man 
of order and sobnetj , and untainted with anv 
of those vices which the officers of that army 
were exercised in ” In 1641 he was Captain of 
the ArtiUeiy G-arden, and was on Jan 10, 1642, 
appointed, with the title*' of seigeant major- 
general, to command the city tram hands, and 
the guard to he raised for the piotection of 
Parliament He served as seigeant-major- 
general under Essex as long as that general 
retained his command In Sept , 1644, ne was 
left by Essex m command of the army which 
was cooped up m Cornwall, and proposed that 
they should cut their way out at all costs, as 
the horse had done, hut he was overiuled by 
the council of war, and forced to capitulate 
In 1645 he was appomted majoi -general ot 
the New Model, and was present at the battle 
of Naseby, where he was severely wounded 
In Apnl, 1647, he was \otea the command of 
the army destmed for Ireland, and m the 
summer of the same year he was actively 
engaged m trymg to reconcile the army and 
the Parhament Skippon disapproved of the 
kmg’s execution, and refused to sit m the 
High Court of Justice, hut became a member 
of the first Council of State, sat m the Par- 
liaments of 1654 and 1656, acted as one of 
Cromwell’s majoi generals, entered his Privy 
Council, and accepted a seat m his House of 
Lords He died either just before, or imme 
diately after, the Restoration 

Slavery, Abolition of Slavery m Eng- 
land IS of very ancient standing It existed 
as an institution among the Saxons as well as 
the Celts Among the former the slaves 
consisted chiefly of captives taken m war, or 
of members of the subject race [Theow ] 
After the Conquest, the distinct slave class 
ceased to exist, and was merged with the 
lower class of ceorls mto the general hod;y 
of viUems [Villbnage ] Though the 
Church had early succeeded m putting 
an end to the traffic m English slaves 
(eff, by the canons of the Council of 
1102), slavery itself m England was never 
ahohshed by any positive enactment The 
decision, therefore, of Lord Mansfield, in 
the case of the negio Somerset (1772), that 
slavery could not exist m England, had no 
legal foundation, and merely reflected the 
pubhc opimon of the time Negro slavery m 
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English, colonies was not, however, touched 
by this decision It was of comparatively 
recent growth , the first importation of 
negroes to America is said to have been 
made by the Portuguese in 1503, and the 
other nations of 'Western Europe took part in 
the trade as soon as they had gamed any share 
in the New World Among Enghshmen, the 
name of the adventurer John Hawkms, who 
made his first voyage in lo62, is especially 
associated with the begmmng of the trade 
The merchants of Bristol long had an evil 
fame in this matter One of the most sub- 
stantial advantages which England gamed at 
the Peace of Utrecht was the Assiento, which 
gave it a monopoly of the supply of slaves to 
the Spanish possessions in America 

The movement for the abolition of the 
slave trade was staarted by Thomas Clarkson, 
some ten years after the Somerset decision 
His efforts were assisted by the Society of 
Friends and bj individual philanthropists 
such as Zachary Macaulay, father of the 
historian, and, above aU, Wilberforce In 
1792 Wilberforce gamed the support of Pitt, 
and a motion was carried m the House of 
Commons for the gradual abohtion of the 
trade But, though something was done to 
lessen the atrocities of ‘ the middle passage,” 
biUs prohibiting the trade itself weie re- 
peatedly defeated by the West Indian mterest 
In 1805 the first step was gained Dy the issue 
of an order in council prohibiting the traffic 
with colonies acquired during the war, and m 

1806 a biU was passed agamst the tradmg in 
slaves by British subjects either with these 
colonies or with foreign possessions Thus 
the traffic with the older British possessions 
was stiU allowed, but this also was at last 
abolished by the General Abolition BiU. m 

1807 For a few years offenders agamst the 
Act were hable only to fine, but in 1811 slave 
tradmg was created a felony punishable with 
fourteen years’ imprisonment , in 1824 it was 
declared piracy and punishable with death, 
but in 1837 this was altered to transportation 
for life 

The success of this movement encouraged 
its supporters to go on to demand the total 
abohtion of sla\ery m the British dommions 
For some years they made no progress , but 
m 1823 Canning, though he refused to con 
sider the matter one of pressing importance, 
gave his support to resolutions declarm^ that 
it was expedient to improve the condition of 
the slaves in order to fit them for freedom 
In consequence, a government circular vas 
issued to the West Indian Islands directmg 
that women should no longer be flogged, nor 
the whip used in the fields It was greeted 
with sullen discontent, and some of the 
planters began to talk of declaring themselves 
independent In Demerara the negroes, be 
lieving that the English government had set 
them free, and being prohibited to attend 
church, rose m rebellion, but without violence 


The nsmg was put down and a missionary , 
John Smith, who had taken no part m the 
msurrection, but who had done much to 
civihse the slaves, was tried by court martial 
and died m prison The real meamng of his 
prosecution was shown by the complaint m 
the planters’ paper that, “ to address a pro- 
miscuous audience of black or coloured people, 
bond and free, by the endearing appellation 
of ‘my brethren and sisters is what can 
nowhere be heard except in Providence 
Chapel ” The news of Smith’s martyrdom 
gave a great impulse to the abolitiomst move- 
ment in England In 182o — 26 Protectors of 
Slaves were appointed by oiders in council to 
watch over their mterests, and m 1827 one of 
these protectors gained the recognition of 
the right of a slave to purchase his hberty 
Fmally, in 1833, the great Emancipation Act 
was passed After Aug 1, 1834, aU children 
under six years of age became free at once , 
field slaves were to serve their present masters 
as ‘apprenticed labourers” foi seven years, 
and house slaves for five, and after that were 
to become free , these terms were shortened 
by subsequent enactment Twenty million 
pounds were to be paid to the planters as 
compensation It may be added that from 
1815 onward, Enghsh influence caused the 
other European nations and Brazil to prohibit 
the slave trade, and to recogmse a mutual 
nght of search 

Clarkson Eist ^ the Abolition (1834) Marti- 

neau Eist o/tke jPmce, bk u chap 6 bk iv 

ch 8 [W J A 3 

Slmgsby, Sir Hrnry, of Scnven, 
m the county of York, represented Knares- 
borough m the Long Parliament, and followed 
the kmg to York He fought at Wetherly, 
Marston Moor, Naseby, and other battles, m 
the Eoyahst ranks In 16o6 he entered mto 
negotiations with officers of the garrison of 
Hull for surrendering it to the Boy ahsts For 
this he was tried by a high court of justice 
m 1658, and sentenced to be beheaded His 
execution took place June 8, 1658 

Ihary of Sir Eenry Shngshyf ed by Parsons 1836 

Smalley, John, was the servant of a 
member of Parhament who, in 1675, was 
arrested for debt The Commons sent them 
sergeant to dehver him, ‘ after sundry 
reasons, arguments, and disputations ’ But 
discovermg that Smalley had fraudulently 
contrived his arrest to get the debt cancelled, 
he was committed and fined His case is 
interesting as showing privilege of Parliament 
in its fullest extent, and able even to protect 
the serv ants of members A statute of George 
in , however, took away this mmecessary and 
mvidious immunity 

Hallam Const Eist Hatsell Precedents 

Smerwick, a bay and peninsula in Eerry, 
was the scene of the landing in July, lo29, 
of a Papal legate and James Fitzmaunce, 
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who built a fort there Next year the fort 
was enlarged and made the head quarters 
of about 800 Italian and Spanish soldieis, 
sent to support the Catholic cause in Ireland 
Proude Hast ofBng vol xi 

Smxtli, Admiral Sir SID^EY {b 1765, d 
1841), entered the navy at an earlj age, to- 
wards the end of the American War During 
the long peace which followed, he served 
in the Swedish navy agamst Eussia Ho 
afterwards served at Toulon, was for two years 
imprisoned in France, and subsequently made 
his greatest mark m history bj. his defence 
of Acre in 1798 against Bonaparte He 
concluded the Treaty of HI Arish with Kleber, 
but the government refused to ratify the 
treaty He was constantly employed on 
various services till the end of the war 

Smith, Sir Thomas {h 1514, d 1577), an 
eminent statesman of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth At Cambridge ne was in early 
life the associate of Cheke in promotmg the 
study of Greek, and also of civil law, which 
he studied at Padua A zealous fnend of 
the Reformation, he took deacon’s orders, 
became Dtan of Cai lisle, and was made bv 
bomerset Provost of Eton, and in 1548 Secre- 
tary of State Disgraced under Mary, he 
was restored by Ehzabeth to his deanery, 
sent on various important missions, and em- 
ployed as a sort of assistant secretary to 
Cecil, with whose policy he sympathised He 
wrote besides other works, a book on the 
Enghsh Commonwealth, which is interesting 
as keepmg up the constitutional tradition 
even at a time of the greatest depression of 
Enghsh hberty 
Strype Annals 

Smollett, Tobias (5 1721, d 1771), the 
emment novelist, pubhshed in 17o8 a 
of J^gland from the time of Juhus Caesar 
to the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle Written 
within fourteen months, this history has 
naturally no pretensions to permanent value, 
and the old custom of prmting the latter part 
as a contmuation of Hume, has perhaps 
unduly raised its hterary reputation fetiU, 
with all its faults, vigorous writmg and 
clear dehneation of character give Smollett’s 
history some small place m literature Smol- 
lett was a strong Tory, edited a Tory review- 
called the Cntical Review^ and defended Bute 
against Wilkes 

Solbraon, The Battle or (Feb 10, 1846), 
was fought during the first Sikh War The 
Sikhs had entrenched themselves m, semi- 
circular fortifications with the Sutlej as 
their base, and their outer hue suirounded 
by a deep ditch The ramparts were de- 
fmided by sixty-seven pieces of h<»avy ord- 
nance and 25,000 soldiers of the Kha& A 
hndge of boats united this encampment wiih 
aaoSnr across the nver where heavy guns 


had also been planted which completely swept 
the left bank On the 10th Sir Hugh Gough 
moved his army in three divisions, the 
mam attack being led against the western 
corner which was weakest The plan was 
to draw the Sikhs to the sham attacks of the 
centre and right, and effect an entrance at 
the west, thus turning the whole entrench- 
ment and rendering the guns useless After 
an ineffecti\e though terrific fire on both 
sides, the mam division advanced at a run, 
leipedthe ditch, and mounted the rampart 
The guns were instantly turned on the Sikhs, 
who now concentrated then attack on this 
part and turned then guns m the interior on 
the assailants A furious hand-to-hand 
struggle ensued , but the gallant chaiges of the 
Eng ish centre and right drew off many of 
the Sikhs , the entrenchment was pierced m 
three places, and the Sikhs were driven head- 
long to the river, where, finding the bridge 
broken, they plunged in and perished by 
hundreds Horse artillery was bi ought up 
along the river, and its cannonade completed 
the destruction of the enemy The loss of 
the Sikhs whs estimated at 8,000, our own at 
2,S83 , but the victory was complete 

Cunmngliain Sikhs 

Soc, or Soke, IS a word of very different 
meanings OngmaHy it seems to have meant, 
in Anglo Saxon law, a sanctuary or place of 
refuge, but it came to be apphed to any 
privilege or exemption granted by the king 
to a subject, and eventually the temtor} or 
precinct withm which these privileges could 
be exercised From “ soc ” m the sense of 
privilege or franchise is derived the term 
“socage” (qv), because land held by that 
tenure was exempt fiom all services except 
+hose specified and enumerated The word 
IS also used in the techmeal phrase, “sac and 
soc ” (q V ) 

Thorpe Anglo Saaon Laws Kemble Sasuons 

Socage was a tenure of lands characterised 
by the fixedness of the service due from it 
There were three kinds of socage — ^free and 
common socage, socage m ancient tenure, and 
socage m base tenure The latter sorts can 
only, however, be improperly called socage 
The latter is the same as copyhold, the former 
as tenure in ancient demesne The Act 
12 Car II, c 24, which abohshed knight 
service, made free socage, except m the case 
of portions of the Church lands stiU held m 
frank-almoign, the um\ersal land tenure 
in England The socager was bound to 
fealty, and to attendance at the lord’s 
courts [Land Tbnlre ] 

Socmaso. (Sochemaijtnus) was a tenant m 
socage Originally it meant a man who is 
bound to pay suit to a soken 

Solebay, The Battte op (1665), was 
fought b> the English -fleet under the com- 
mand of the Duke of York, and the Dutch 
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Tinder Admiral Opdam Tlie were 

completely victorious, only losmg one sliip 
and about 700 men, while on the Butch side 
eighteen ships and 7,000 men were lost, 
among the latter being Opdam himseH Sole- 
ba> IS on the Suffolk coast neai Lowestoft 

Solicitor - General The Solicitor 
General is an assistant to the Attorney- 
General (q V ) The earhest evidence of the 
existence of the office of solicitor to the king 
occurs in the first year of Edward IV , and 
there seems httle doubt that before that reign 
there was no such officer In the reign of 
Mary, Eokeby, and in the reign of Elizabeth, 
T Fleming, and in the reign of James I, 
Doderidge, were severally discharged hrom 
the office of Serjeant, m order that they might 
be capable of servmg the crown in the capa- 
city of Sohcitor-General 

Foss Lives of the Judges vol iv , p 898 Man 
ning and Granger s iSeports p 589 ait Mtoiney 
General 

Solmes, Count or (d 1693), was one of 
the Butch favourites or Wilbam III He 
occupied Whitehall m favour of the Pnnce 
of Orange, the guards of James H retmng 
before him He commanded the Butch 
troops durmg WiUiam’s campaign in Ireland, 
and led the charge across the stream at the 
battle of the Boyne On Wilham s departure 
for England he was left for a short while in 
command He commanded the English troops 
at the battle of Steinkirk, and his failure to 
support Mackay^s division was m a great 
measure the cause of that defeat The out- 
cry agamst him was great, and Parliament 
commented severely on his conduct He was 
mortally wounded at Landen, and fell ahve 
into the hands of the enemy “Solmes,” 
says Macaulay, though he was said b> those 
who knew him well to have some valuable 
quahties, was not a man likely to concihate 
soldiers who "were prejudiced against him as 
a foreigner His demeanour was arrogant, 
his temper -ungovemable ” 

Burnet Hist of hvt Own Time Macaulay 

Sist ofMng 

Solway Moss, The Battle or (Bee 14, 
1542), resulted m the defeat of the Scotch 
army, which was about to mvade England, at 
the hands of some 600 borderers headed by 
Thomas Bacre and John Musgrave The 
attack was made when the Scotch "were 
quarrelling amongst themselves about the 
appointment of Ohver Sinclair, one of the 
favourites of James V , to the office of Com- 
mander in-Chief Solway Moss is just on 
the Enghsh side of the Esk 

Burton, Hist of Scotland Froude Hist of Eng 

Somerled, Loan of Arg-yll, married the 
daughter of Olaf, Kmg of Man, and espoused 
the cause of Malcolm MacHeth, mvadmg 
vScotland in conjunction with the sons of 
^Malcolm (Nov, 1153) In 1166 he was at 


war with Godred, the Norwegian Hmg - of the 
Isles, and m 1164 again attacked Scotland, 

I he was, however, defeated and killed at 
Eenfrew He represents the Celtic reaction 
which succeeded on the Norse conquest of 
the Hebrides The Lords of the Isles traced 
their descent from him 
Skene, Celtic Scotland 

Somers, John, Loan {b 1649, d 1746), 
was educated at Tnmty College, Oxford, and 
became a barrister At the trial of the Seven 
Bishops he pleaded as their junior counsel, 
and made a short but weighty speech m their 
favour Together with Montague he took 
his seat for the first tune m the Convention 
Parliament At the conference between the 
Lords and Commons he mamtamed that J ames 
had “ abdicated ” the throne He fiamed 
the Beclaration of Eight Shortly afterwards 
he was appointed Solicitor-General In 1690 
he was made chairman of the committee for 
considering the rights of those corporations 
who had forfeited their charteis in the last 
two reigns He conducted the prosecution of 
the Jacobite conspirators Preston and Ashton 
with great moderation In 1692 he became 
Attorney-General, and subsequently Lord 
Keeper of the Pnvy Seal Meanwhile 
Wffiliam was graduall-v discarding Tones and 
forming a united "Whig mimstry It was led 
by the Junto consistmg of Somers, Hahfax, 
EusseE and "Wharton In 169o the arrange- 
ments for the restoration of the currency were 
placed m his hands Next ;year the Whig 
mmistrj was triumphantly estabbshed, and 
he was made Lord Chancellor In 1697, when 
Parhament wished to reduce the standing 
army, Somers wrote a treatise, known as 
the Balancing Letter, in which, while he con- 
demned a standing armv, he approved of a 
temporary army annually fixed by Parhament 
By Somers’ admee William agreed to the Bill 
for the disbanding of the army But the conn 
try was rapidly becoming discontented In 
1697 Somers was assailed for comphcity in the 
piracies of Kidd, because he had subscribed 
to the expedition Ejdd proposed to start 
agamst piracy Agam attacked on the ques- 
tion of grants of crown lands, he and his 
colleagues were compelled to retire m 1700 
In 1701 he was impeached for his share m the 
Partition Treaties and in Kidd’s misdeeds, 
but the Commons dechned to appear before 
the Wnbig majority of the Loids, who there- 
upon declared him acqintted The accession 
of Anne deprived him for some years of any 
hope of a return to power, but m 1707 
he joined, with other members of the Junto, 
the Godolphm mimstry as President of the 
Coimcil He fell with the ministry, and soon 
after was attacked by paralysis, which put 
an end to his pohtical aotivify Yet, on the 
accession of George, Somers was sworn of the 
Pnvy Council, and given a seat in the Cabinet 
“In his public capacity,’' says Arohdeaw>n 
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Coxe, “Lord Somers was a true patriot 
Of the real Whigs lie was the only one who 
possessed the f ayour of W illiam Though con- 
stitutionally impetuous and irritable, he had so 
fai conquered nature as to master the move 
ments of his ardent spirit at the time when 
his mind was agitated by contending passions 
His elocution was powerful, perspicuous, and 
manly , his reasomng clear and powerful As 
a lawyer he attentively studied the prmciples 
of the constitution Nor were his acquire 
ments confined to mtemal relations , he 
attentively studied foreign affairs, and was 
profoundly versed in diplomatic business, as 
well as m the pohtical mterests of Europe ” 
This character, though from a Whig source, 
IS only a little too strong praise of one of the 
greatest statesmen of the Revolution epoch 
Coxe MarXbormqh IVCacaulay Hist of JEng 
Caxaphell, ChanceUms Maddock Life of 
Somers Cooksey, Lssay on L\fe and Charact&r 
of Somers [S J L ] 

Somerset, Edmund Beaufort, Dure of 
{d 1456), was the son of Thomas, Earl of 
Dorset, and grandson of John of Gaunt He 
fought in the French wars, and was taken 
prisoner m the battle of Beauje In 1447 he 
was made Lieutenant of France, but acted very 
feebly in this capacity Under his rule the 
whole of Normandy was lost He returned 
to England m 1450, and was at once made 
High Constable, and succeeded Suffolk as 
chief minister and opponent of the Duke of 
York In 1462 the Duke of York brought 
forward a senes of charges against Somerset, 
accusmg him of the loss of Normandy, of 
embezzlement of pubhc money, and other 
offences Thmgs seemed on the verge of 
civil war when a compromise was effected, 
and for a time the charges against Somerset 
were dropped At the end of 1453 the Duke 
of Norfolk made a fresh attack upon him, 
and he was arrested and imprisoned He 
remained in pnson for more than a year, 
during which the Yorkists were in the as 
Cendant, but in the beginning of 1455 he was 
released and restored to office York pro- 
tested against this, and raised an army, with 
which he marched towards London , he was 
met by the royahsts at St Albans, where he 
was completely victorious, and Somerset was 
among those who were slam 

Somerset, Edmund Beaufort, Duke of 
{d 1471), was the son of Henry Beaufort, 
Duke of Somerset On the restoration of 
Henry VI he was restored to his dukedom, 
and commanded the archers at the battle of 
Barnet He was subequently in command at 
Tewkesbury, where he was taken prisoner and 
beheaded "With him expired the male line 
of the Beauf orts 

Somei^at, Henry Beaufort, Duke of 
(d 1463), fought m the French wars, and on 
the Lancastrian side at the battle of Towton 
After the defeat, he escaped to Scotland, but 
^was subsequently pardoned by Edward IV 


Henry having once more 30 ined the Lancas- 
trians, he was taken prisoner in the battle of 
Hexham and beheaded 

Somerset, Edward Seymour, Duke op 
{d 1662), Lord Protector of England, rose 
into importance with the marriage of his sister, 
Jane Seymour, to Henry VIII , in 1636 
Henceforward he became one of the leaders of 
the Reformed party at the court, and was 
constantly employed in military and admmis- 
trative services, in which he displayed con- 
siderable capacity He was created Earl of 
Hertford (lo37) t In 1544 he was sent into 
Scotland at the head of 10,000 men, and cap- 
tured and sacked Edmhurgh and Leith 
(May, 1544) Immediately afterwards Hert- 
lord and tne greater part of his army were 
transported to Calais t(^ prosecute the war 
against France, and met with some successes 
near Boulogne In the closmg year of 
Henry’s reign Seymour was actively em- 
ployed m pounteractmg the intrigues of the 
Howards, ^d succeeded so well that Surrey, 
his grea^^Val, was put to death, and Norfolk 
narrowly escaped with his life By Henry 
VIII ’s Will fertford was appointed one of 
the council of sixteen executors But the 
will was immediately set aside, and Hertford 
(now created Duke of Somerse^ was appointed 
President of the Council and Protector of the 
Kingdom A fleet and army having been col- 
lected to assist the Protestants m Scotland, and 
force on the marriage between Edward VI and 
the young <lueen Mary, Somerset at the head 
of a great army mvaded Scotland, and won 
the battle of Pinkie (Sept 10, 1547), with the 
result, however, of completely alienating the 
Scots, and hastening the marriage contract 
between Mary and the Danphm of France 
3h France the Protector was obliged to re- 
open the war, and his forces were woisted in 
several actions near Boulogne In home 
affairs it was the aim of Somerset and his 
followers in the council to push on the Refor- 
mation as speedily as possible A complete 
Enghsh service book was drawn up [Prayer 
Book], and the first Act of Uniformity was 
passed (1649) At the same time an attempt 
was made to reverse the arbitrary government 
of Henry VIII ’s reign But Somerset’s 
own conduct was in some respects more 
arbitrary than that of the late king In 
1549 the Protector’s brother, Lord Seymour 
of Sudeley, was engaged in designs for over- 
turning Somerset’s government, and gettmg 
the guardianship of the kmg and kmgdom 
himself A Bill of Attainder was brought 
against him, and he was condemned of treason 
and executed without bemg allowed the op- 
portumty of speakmg in his own defence 
(1549) Somerset also made some attempts to 
relieve the social distresses of the kmgdom, 
and issued a commission to inquire mto them 
The result, howe\er, was only that of in- 
creasing popular excitement, and of rousing 
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the enmity of the 'whole body of the new 
nobihty who had prohted by the recent 
changes In 1549 a rebellion of an agrarian 
character broke out in Norfolk, while another 
in Devonshire was caused by the advance of 
the Eeformation Somerset displayed no 
vigour in suppressmg the msurrections, while 
his ri\als m the council acted with energy 
John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, his principal 
opponent, put down the Norfolk rising with 
much seventy, and at once gamed great in- 
fluence in the council Someiset attempted 
to brmg matters to a cnsis, by declarmg the 
council treasonable , but he was compelled 
to submit to the ma 30 nty, and to resign the 
Protectorship (1549) He was sent to the 
Tower, but released in Eebruary, 1550 In 
the foUowmg year he was gradually regain- 
ing influence, with the failure of the council’s 
administration Northumberland (Warwick), 
afraid of his designs, had him seized and tned 
for treason and felony He was found guilty 
on the latter mdictment and executed (Jan 
22, 15o2) A man of patriotic feehng, and 
much ability, Somerset’s failure^ was chiefly 
due to want of judgment and foresight 

Hayward Life and Reign of Edward VI Ed 
ward VI s Joti'inal Macbyn Emry {Camden 
Soe ) , Eden, State oftlie Pool [S J L ] 

Somerset, Charles Seymour, Duke op 
(5 1662, d 1748), succeeded to the titles of his 
brother Erancis m 1678 As G-entleman of the 
Bed-chamber to James II , he refused to intro- 
duce the papal nuncio at Windsor, and was m 
consequence dismissed from his office In 1 688 
he jomed the Prmce of Orange, was appomted 
President of the Council, and on the departure 
of Wilham to Ireland was one of the Lords 
Justices who administered the kingdom On 
the accession of Queen Anne, he was created 
Master of the Horse He was one of the 
commissioners for treating of the Dmon with 
Scotland (1708) Through the influence of 
his wife, he became a favourite with Anne 
After bemg connected with Harley and the 
Tories foi some jears (1708 — 1711), he began 
to mtngue with the "V^igs (1711), and was 
in consequence dismissed from his office in 
the followmg year As Queen Anne lay on 
her death bed, he repaired to the council, 
and, in conjunction with Argyle, proposed 
that the Lord Treasurer’s staff should be 
entrusted to Shrewsbury Thus, by taking 
power out of Bohngbroke’s hand, he did a 
great service to the house of Hanover Before 
George arrived in England, Somerset acted as 
one of the guardians of the realm He agam 
became Master of the Horse, but resigned m 
the following year, and took no important 
part m pohtics subsequently 

Httrnet Hist of his Own Time , Boyer, 
Annals Reign of Anne 

Somerset, Bobert Carr, Earl of, 
was descended from the great border family 
of the Kers of Ferniehurst As a boy he 
had served James VI as a page, and a 


short time after that monarch became King 
of England, Carr succeeded m attractmg 
his notice and winnmg his favour In 
1611 his creation as Viscount Eochester made 
him the first Scotsman who took a seat in 
the House of Lords He was made a Privy 
CounoiHor, and though without office and 
Ignorant of business, he soon became the 
confidential minister of James About 1613 
he formed that connection with Frances 
Howard, Countess of Essex, which resulted m 
her divorce from her husband, the imprison- 
ment and murder of Sir Thomas Overbury 
(q V ), her husband’s confidant, and ultimately 
in her marriage with Carr (Dec 26), who was 
made Earl of Somerset that the lady might not 
lose in rank Somerset became the tool of the 
Howards, his wife’s relations, and squandered 
the immense sums of money which flowed to 
him on every side At last, a courtiers’ in 
trigue against him endangered a power preca- 
nous m its ver^ nature The circumstances 
attending Overbury’s death were brought to 
light The complicity of Somerset (never 
really proved) was thought to be mvolved m 
the ascertamed guilt of his wife In Ma;y, 
1616, the countess was convicted, a week later 
her husband shared her fate After a long 
imprisonment, Somerset was pardoned He 
ended his life in an obscuritj once only 
broken by a Star Chamber prosecution 

State Trials Gardmer, Hist of Eng , 1603^ 
1642 voL n 

SontE African Colonies The 

Cape Colony was founded in 1652 by the 
Dutch East India Company, and remained 
under the rule of Holland for a considerable 
period, which was marked by the cruel 
oppression of the Hottentot tribes, and the 
vexatious restrictions imposed on the Boers 
The latter, m consequence, revolted m 1795, 
but the Prmce of Orange gamed the support 
of the Enghsh fleet, and the country was 
ruled by British governors until 1802, when 
it was restored to Holland by the Treaty of 
Amiens Cape Colony was, however, again 
occupied by the Enghsh m 1806, and was 
finally given up by the Dutch government m 
18lo The first half of the century was 
marked by the five bloody Kaffir wars (1811 — 
1853), terminated by the erection of British 
Kaffraria mto a crown colony, which was 
absorbed mto the Cape Colony m 1865, by 
the foundation of the settlements about 
Algoa Bay [circa 1820), by the abolition of 
sla\ery in 1834, and by the commencement 
of the Dutch exodus The first party of 
rebelhous Boers crossed the Orange Eiver m 
1835, and a portion of them penetrated to 
Natal, where they founded a repubhe The 
land occupied by the remainder was annexed 
to the English government in 1848, under the 
title of the Orange Eiver Sovereignty But 
a number of malcontents, under Pretorius, 
having been defeated by the British troops, 
retreated still further north, and founded 
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the third Boer settlemeat m the Transvaal 
These last 'were granted independence m 

1852, and the Orange Buer Sovereignty 
was abandoned hy the British two years later, 
and became the Orange Free State In the 
Cape Colony the Dutch landiost and his 
assessors had been abohshed in 1827, and 
their places had been taken by a governor, 
assisted by a general and an executive council 
composed of government officials An agita- 
tion, begun in 1850, in consequence of an 
unwise attempt on the part of the British 
government to land convicts at Cape Town, 
speedily developed mto a movement in favour 
of free institutions A constitution was 
acoordmgly granted to the Cape Colony in 

1853, and this has since been moified 
by Act 28 Viot cap 6, and the Colonial 
Act, III of 1866, and by the “Con- 
stitution Ordinance Amendment Act ” of the 
Colonial Parhament of 1872 In its final 
form, the government is vested m an exeou 
tive coun^, composed of the governor and 
office-holders appomted by the crown but 
holding office at the pleasure of the Colonial 
Parliament, while the legislative power rests 
with a legislative council of twenty-two 
members elected for ten years, and a House 
of Assembly of seventy-two members for the 
ffistricts and towns elected for five yeais The 
division of the colony for administrative pur 
poses into western and eastern provinces was 
abolished m 1873, and seven provinces substi- 
tuted Between 1853 and 1877 there was con- 
tinued peace with the native races, and the, Cape 
government was occupied in works of pubhc 
utihty, such as the harbour breakwater of 
Table Bay, and the makmg of various rail- 
ways, of which that from Cape Town to Beau 
fort West IS the most important These 
works caused the public debt to increase with 
startling rapidity from less than a million m 
1872 to over fifteen milhons m 1883, anm 
crease that was partly due also to wars with 
the native tribes of the Galekas and Gaikas 
m 1877 and 1878, and the Basutos m 1880 
and 1881 The territory of the latter was 
annexed in 1868 m consequence of their 
border warfare with the Boers, and in 1874 
and 1875 GriquaJand East and the Transkei 
lands of the Fmgos and their neighboms 
came under British rule Gnqualand West, 
with its diamond-fields, had become part of 
our oolomal empire m 1872 The idea of the 
federation of the South Afncan colomes, pro- 
jected while Lord Kimbeiley was Secretary 
of State (1870 — 74), was adopted by his suc- 
cessor, Lord Carnarvon, and Sir Bartle Frere 
was sent out m 1877 to arrange the settle- 
ment He found, however, that his repre- 
sentations were coldly receiv^ and they 
were definitely rejected by the Cape Parha- 
ment in 1880 

Hatal, which was settled, as has been 
said above, by Boers who “trekked^’ from 
the Cape Colony, was annexed by the Bri^tish 


government in 1842, and elected mto a 
separate colony in 1866 By its charter of 
constitution, as modified m 1876, 1879, and 
1883, the governor is assisted by an executive 
council of officials and two members nomi- 
nated by the governor from the legisU 
tive council, and a legislative council of 
thirty, of whom seven aie nominated by the 
crown, and the rest elected by persons having 
property of the annual value of £50 or rents 
of £10 Owing to the vast supeiioiity in 
numbers of the native over the white popula- 
tion (the proportions being about 330,000 to 
28,000), Natal has never been m a progressive 
condition In 1879 the English government 
thought it expedient to break the power of 
the strong Zulu tribe, hut the victory of 
Ulundi was not gamed until our troops had 
suffered a disastrous surprise at Isandlwana 
The attempted settlement of their country 
hy Sir Garnet Wolseley was not a success, 
and a state, of anarchy has smee obtamed on 
the north-east frontier of Natal That colonv 
was only mdirectly affected hy the Transvaal 
war, caused ""by the attempt of the Boers m 
1880 to ^hdke off the yoke wnich had been 
imposed upbn them in 1877 , indeed, smee it 
brought with it a considerable mcrease of 
trade, that unfortunate campaign was on the 
whole populai By the Convention of Pretori %, 
agreed upon after the close of the war, the 
Transvaal Boers, while retaining self govern- 
ment, acknowledged the suzeramty of Bntam 
Practically the Transvaal smee the war has 
been an mdependent state 

Chase and ’Wilmot Svst of the Colony of the 
Cape of Good Eope Noble South Ajrica Ohesson, 
The Butch BepvhUcs Statham Blacks Boers, and 
Bntish Trollope South Africa Peace, Our 
Colony of Natal Brooks Natal Colenso The 
Zulu War Carter, The Boer War The States 
man s Tear Book [L C S ] 

Southaiupton, from its geographical 
position, has played an important part m 
English history The English who settled 
m Wessex founded the town, called Hamtune 
and Suth-Hamtun m the An^lo-Baicon Gho- 
mcle, near the site of the Boman town or 
Clausentutu It was frequently attacked hy 
the Danes (m 837, 980, and 994), and Canute 
used it as his chief point of embarkation In 
1338 it was sacked by a fieet of French and 
Genoese, and was afterwards fortified with 
care Southampton was frequently used as 
a port of embarkation during the Hundred 
Years’ War, it was there that Henry V, 
m 1415, just before setting out for Fraijce, 
executed the Earl of Cambridge, LordScrope, 
and Sir Thomas Grey for treason South 
ampton espoused the Yorkist cause during 
the Wars of the Boses, after the Lancastrians 
had made an attempt to take it Henrv YIII 
used the town as a basis of operations hy 
sea m his attacks on France Phihp of 
Spam landed there in 1 664 Since then South- 
ampton has been important cbiefly as the prm- 
cipal commercial port of the south coast 
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Southampton, Henry Wriothesley, 
3rd Earl op {d 1624), a favourite of Queen 
Elizabeth, and a bosom friend of Essex, was 
the grandson of Lord Chancellor Wnothesley 
In lo97 he took part in the disastrous ex- 
pedition to the Azores, and two years later 
followed Essex to Ireland, where he was 
appointed General of the Horse, to the anger 
ot Elizabeth, whose good- will he had forfeited 
on his mairiage In 1601 his impetuosity 
and generous support of his friend led him to 
take an active part m Essex’s rebellion, and 
he was put on his trial for high treason He 
was condemned, but, owing to the interces- 
sion of Sir Robert Cecil, was not executed , 
he was, however, confined in the Tower until 
the death of the queen He is described as a 
man of “high courage, great honour, and 
integiity ” His lit(a?ary relations invest his 
career with particular interest 

Southampton, Thomas Wriothesley, 
Earl op {d lo49), was appointed Lord Chan 
ceUor in the place of Lord Audle^ in 1544 
He was a zealous Catholic, and iS" s^d to have 
tortured Anne Ascue with his own hands 
Hamed one of the council of regency in the 
will of Henry VIII , he was created Earl of 
Southampton, but failed to obtam the confi- 
dence of Somerset, to whom he had long been 
in opposition In lo47 Wnothesley of his 
own authority put the great seal in com- 
mission, and appointed four individual to 
discharge the duties of chancellor This act, 
which was declared by the judges to amount 
to a misdemeanour, enabled the council to 
demand his resignation Shortly after this 
Lord Seymour o± Sudeley tried to draw him 
into a plot against the Protector, but, probably 
from caution, he refused his overtures, and 
gave information of the mtrigue In 1549 
he enteied into negotiations with Warwick, 
and took a prominent pait in the deposition of 
Somerset, but soon afterwards retired from the 
council m disgust at the treatment he received, 
and died, it is said, of disappomtment 

Froude, Em of Mng Campbell Chancellors 

South Sea Scheme, The In 17ll a 
company was formed for trading to the 
“ South Seas,” which was mduced to lend ten 
milhons to the government durmg Harley’s 
treasurership, and to allow the debt to be 
funded, in return for a mbnopoly of the trade 
with the Spanish colonies In 1717 Walpole 
persuaded the South Sea creditors to make a 
further advance ot five millions to the govern- 
ment In 1720 the South Sea Company, de- 
sirous of further government credit, agreed 
to take up thirty-two Bullions of the govern- 
ment annuities, and to persuade the holders 
to take in exchange South Sea stock The 
government annuities had borne seven or 
eight per cent interest, the company was 
to receive five per cent till 1727, and four 
per cent afterwards In order to outbid the 


offers of the Bank of England and other as- 
sociations, the South Sea Company agreed to 
pay to government a heavy premium of more 
than seven millions The company had thus 
weighted itself hea'VTLiy, and it was doomed to 
failure if the pubhc did not subscribe for its 
shares readily At first there seemed no danger 
of this The pubhc rushed m to subscribe, 
and the company s stock was taken with the 
utmost eagerness But the success of the 
South Sea scheme had developed a spirit ot 
speculation m the nation Companies of all 
lands weie formed, and the public hastened to 
subscribe, to sell their shaies at a premium, 
and to buy others A frenzy of gambhng and 
stock-jobbing took possession of the nation 
Many of the schemes formed were fraudu- 
lent or visionary The South Sea Companj , 
whose own shares were at 900 per cent 
premium, took action against some of the 
bubble companies and exposed them This 
produced an instantaneous effect A panic 
set in E\ erybody was now anxious to sell 
All shares fell at once, and the South Sea 
Company s own stock fell in a month (Sept , 
1720) from 1,000 to 175 The rum was wide- 
spread, and extended to all classes of the 
nation Popular feelmg cried out for ven- 
geance on the South Sea directors, though m 
reahty the calamity had not been caused by 
them, but by the reckless speculation which 
had been mdulged in A retrospectn e Act of 
Parhament was passed, remitting the seven 
millions due to the go\emment, appiopnatmg 
the pn\ate propexty of the directors for the 
rehef of those who had suffered, and dividing 
the capital of the company , after dischargmg 
its habihties, among the proprietors Aislabie, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Charles 
Stanhope, and Secretary Craggs and his son 
were tned and imphcated in the matter , and 
an mquiry, ordered by the Commons, resulted 
m the expulsion of Aislabie, and the acquittal 
of Stanhope by three votes The younger 
Craggs died before the mquiry was over, and 
the elder comnutted smcide 

Southwold Bay, The Battle op (1672), 
was fought between the English fleet under 
the Duke of York, and the Dutch under 
De Ray ter After a despeiate struggle the 
English gamed the day, though with the loss 
of some vessels, and one of their commanders, 
the Earl of Sandwich Southwold Bay is on 
the coast of Suffolk 

Spa Fields Biots, The (Dec 2, 1816), 
were the result of the extreme depression or 
trade, the severity of the government, and the 
intngues of the Spencean philanthropists A 
great meetmg was convened m Spa Eields, 
Bermondsey, which was to be addressed by 
“ Omtor ” Hunt, but before he came there the 
mob had started on a career of not, which, 
however, was easily suppressed by the Lord 
Mayor with only seven men to help him. 
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Spaniy Eblations -with Senous rela- 
tions between England and the Spanisb 
kingdom began with the reign of Henry II 
Tbemarnage of bis second daughter, Eleanor, 
to Alfonso VIII of Oastde his arbitration 
between Alfonso and King Sancho of Ka- 
vaire , even the younger Henry’s pilgrimage 
to Compostella — always a favourite shrme 
with Englishmen — EichardI ’s marriage with 
Berengaria of ISTavarre, aH contributed to 
form a close friendship between the two 
countries that became traditional aU through 
the Middle Ages The mamage of Blanche 
of Castile to Louis, son of Phihp Augustus, 
was regarded as a safe means of insurmg 
peace between John, her uncle, and the French 
kmg The oontmued possession of G-ascony 
by the English kmgs made them almost 
neighbours of some of the Spamsh monarchs 
The appomtment by Henry III of his son, 
Edward, as regent of Guienne in 1260 was 
qmckly followed by the marriage of Edward 
with Eleanor, sister of Altonso X * whose 
claims through the elder Eleanor lb 
duchy made it necessary to oonoihate 
but whose legislative mstmct may well have 
established sympathy between him and his 
brother-in law Edward I had constant 
dealings with Spam He sought earnestly to 
mediate between France and Castile m 1276 
In 1288 he visited Catalonia m order to re- 
concile the French and Aragonese claimants 
to Naples but Alfonso’s X ’s death, and the 
want of success of a pohcy which rested 
^tirely on mediation, caused Edward’s rela- 
tions to Spam to become less cordial towards 
the end of his reign, despite the pohtical 
necessity of seekmg in the south a counter 
poise to French mfluence Agam under 
Edward III the relations were renewed The 
Black Pnnce marched with a great army mto 
Castile to protect Peter the Cruel agamst 
Henry of Trastamare, and bis victory at 
Navarette (April 3, 1367) for a time kept the 
tyrant on his throne Peter’s final discom- 
fiture led to fierce hostility between England 
and the house of Trastamare, which thus 
gamed possession of the Castihan throne John 
of Gaunt and Edmund of Cambridge both 
married daughters of Peter Through his 
wrte, Constance de PddiUa, John claimed to be 
King of Castile, but the bnlhant naval victory 
of the Spaniards over the Earl of Pembroke, 
which restored La KocheUe to the French 
G375), the practical failure of Edmund m 
Portugal [Portugal, Eelations with ], the 
equally unlucky expedition of John to Spam 
(1385) as pretender and crusader, showed that 
his chances were hopeless At last he con- 
cluded a treaty with John II of Castile, m 
which by marrymg Oatherme, his daughter 
hy Constance, to the heir of Castile, he prac- 
tically resigned his claims This mamage 
renerwed the old fnendhness The kings of 
Casfede S3nmpathised with the misfortunes of 
the house of I^caster as with those of their 


own km Edward IV in 1467 concluded a 
treaty with Castile that gave equal tradmg 
rights to Oastihans and Enghsh The Libel 
ofJEnghsh Lokcy shows how important Spanish 
trade was Yet Edward would not marry his 
daughter to a Spamsh prmce, and not until 
the final Lancastrian tnumph xmder Henry 
VII was the alliance of the two countries 
really renewed, and then on conditions that 
made England almost a satelhte of Spain 
The mamage of Catharine daughter of Fei- 
dinand and Isabella, with Pimces Arthur and 
Henry in succession was the most important 
result of the restoration of intimate relations 
Although Ferdinand hardly treated Henry 
well, and although his League of Camhrai 
isolated Englan^from foreign politics, Henry 
VIII , after brSikmg up the Oambrai con 
federation by the Holy League, fully renewed 
the Spanish connection Lurmg the war of 
the Holy League, and th^ war which broke 
out m 152L Henry was the decided supporter 
of F4|(l%||®d§i|d Charles his successor At 
last ^e^i^YMthe balance oi power led Henry 
to aw p.4ttr|Lh attitude after the battle of Pavia 
(1525) ^.{^a^ivorce of Catharme involved 
, l^onal^^ind rdligiou,s differences, which for a 
disadvpd the Spanish aUiance For some 
years England feared a Spanish mvasion, hut 
so strong were the ties which hound the two 
states that m 1541 tihe English and Spaniards 
were agam fightmg side by side agamst the 
French Charles’s desertion of Henry at 
Cr6py, and the strongly Protestant pohcy of 
Edward VI , agam produced coolness, until 
Marv s marriage with Phihp, and her sub- 
sequent participation in the last of Charles’s 
great wars agamst France, brought the nations 
more together than ever But the catastrophe 
of Mary’s reign was the death blow of the 
traditional connection with Spam Thought 
it was Elizabeth’s pohcy to keep on fair terms 
with Spam, the urevalence of rehgious over 
pohtical considerations during the crisis of the 
Catholic counter-Eef ormation, tlm alliance of 
England and the revolted N^6™|!Ld,ers, that 
of Spam with the pretend^ ^ Ibf English 

throne, and the nse of an Eilgli^hli^valpowei 
that saw m the Spamsh colonies an ^sy and 
nch prey, and whose piratical forays soon 
more than counteracted the friendliness which 
long and settled trade between the two nations 
had produced, all j^oduoed a state of chronic 
irritation worse than war, and a series of acts 
of hostility, which m any other period both 
parties would have regarded as casus belli At 
last, on the very eve of the Armada, the long 
threatened war broke out Henceforth hatred 
of Spam became a mark of the patriotic and 
Protestant Enghshman James I ’s Spamsh 
pohcy and Spamsh marriage scheme made 
him intensely unpopular, and Charles I, 
though less decided than his father, and 
actu^ly at war with Spam m the hegmnmg 
of his reign, and often rather opposed to it, 

1 was regarded with some suspicion for the 
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same reason Cromwell revived Elizabeth’s 
policy of uncompromising hostility to Spam, 
as the centre of Oathohcism in Europe 
Though successful in execution, his policy was 
quite obsolete m idea, and tended to pro- 
mote the ambitious schemes of Loms XIV 
Clarendon, who also pursued the Elizabethan 
tradition, incurred disgrace and exile for what 
had brought glory to the Protector Still, the 
hostility to France, which began with the 
Triple Alliance, and the marriage of Wilham 
and Mary, and culminated m the Revolution, 
did not mvolve any very cordial alhance with 
the Spaniards, though the effect of the anti- 
French policy was to help them So little 
did Wilham regard Spam as his ally that 
he jomed with Louis SEV m the Partition 
Treaties The mismanagement of the allies 
m the Spanish Succession War made the French 
Kmg of Spam i^e representative of Spanish 
national feeling, and consequently renewed an 
active hostility between the two countries, 
which the retention of Mmoisca Wd jGhbral- 
tar, as the spoils of the Enghsh t^umph, 
did much to increase After^the jTre^y of 
Utrecht, Alberom plotted to %est^ the pre- 
tender, though the collapse of Ca^ Pa^afe^^ 
(1720) showed that the Spaniards ivere 
unable to cope directly with the English 
Ripperda’s Austrian alliance was equally 
hosfale to England, and involved a short war 
that, but for Walpole s peace policy, would 
have proved serious (1727) The commercial 
clauses of the Utrecht treaty gave the Eng- 
lish a limited permission to trade in South 
America, which involved constant disputes 
with Spamsh revenue officers, and resulted m 
the war of 1739, the prelude of the more general 
Austrian Succession War The family com- 
pact of the Bourbon Kings of France and 
Spam mvolved England m a new hostihty 
to the Spaniards at the close of the Seven 
Years’ War Spam took advantage of the 
American Revolution to try to regam what 
her formeoa ill success had caused her to lose 
But the l&Lg siege of Gibraltar proved a 
failure^ The affairs of the Falkland islands 
(1770^ and of Kootka Sound (1789), again 
almost involved a conflict Durmg the French 
Revolution the weakness of Spam soon com- 
pelled her to lend her still imposing fleet to 
the Bepubhcan and Napoleonic governments, 
and thus to enter mto a na\al war with 
England which lost many of her colohies 
At last Napoleon’s reckless imposition of his 
brother on the Spanish throne involved a 
national insurrection in Spam, which led to 
the establishment of a new alliance with 
England Durmg the whole of the Penm- 
sular War, Spanish troops assisted the armies 
of Wellmgton, but the relations between 
Englishmen and Spaniards were always very 
doubtful, and the pride, mefficiency, and pro- 
crastination of his allies were one of Wel- 
lington’s greatest difficulties The Spanish 
popular movement, however, showed how 


Napoleon could be beaten, and without their 
irregular forces the Pemnsular campaigns 
would hardly have turned out as they did 
Subsequent pohtical relations between Eng- 
land and Spam have been of mfenor impor- 
tance Canning recognised the independence 
of the revolted South American colonies The 
English gave considerable help to Queen 
Christina against the Carhsts 

]^anana s De Eehus Kispamce is a standard 
general authority for the Middle Ages Dun 
ham s Kist of Spam and Portugal is a useful 
compilation in English The relations with 
England may be found in Pauli, Englisohe Ges 
ohichte and in the Geschichte von Spamen, by 
various authors in the Heeren and Kert series 
Prescott s work on Ferdinand and Isabella his 
edition of Eobertson s Charles V and hus Hist of 
Philip II with Brewer s Heni y Till Schanz 
BnglischeHandelspolitik andEroude SiatofEng 
cover the sixteenth century See also Gardiner 
Hist of Eng 1603—1640 for that period Ranke 
Eng Mist for the whole seventeenth cen- 
tury Mignet Negotiations Relatives a la Sucoee 
swn d Espagne Stanhope War of the Succession 
%n Spam and Coxe Spanish, Bourbons for the 
eigliteenth century Napie , Peninsulai War 
^/andthe Wellington despatches, for the struggle 
•^^^agamst Napoleon [TFT] 

SpauisR Blanks, The, was the name 
given to eight papers seized on the person of 
a man named Kerr, who was about to convey 
them to Spam These papers were blank 
sheets, signed by tbe Earls of Huntl} , Errol, 
Angus, and by Gordon of Auchendoun It 
was proved by the confession of Kerr that 
the sheets were to have been filled up by two 
Jesmts, named William Crichton and 
Tyne, and were to have contamed assiirances 
that the persons who signed them wordd not 
fail to render matenal aid to the Spanish 
armies on their landing m Scotland The 
result of this discovery was immediate action 
on the part of the government against the 
Popish lords, who were compelled to fly, and 
were Anally defeated at Glenhvat 
Burton JSist of Scotland 

Spanish Mamages From 1840 the 
majTiage of Queen Isabella of Spam had 
become a question of mterest to Europe, and 
especially to England and France The French 
plan was that Isabella should marry the 
Duke of Cadiz, and her sister the Due de 
Monipensier, havmg m view the eventual 
succession to the Spamsh throne of the child- 
ren of the latter couple The English, who 
strongly dishked this scheme, contended that 
Isabella should marry the man whom she 
and the Spamsh people selected, and that the 
welfare of Spam, and not the mterest of the 
Orleans house, should be chiefly consulted 
The English government therefore declined 
to actively recommend any candidate, even 
Leopold of Coburg, who was desirable m 
every way, and who would have been the 
English candidate had there been one In 
1841 Prince Albert and Lord Aberdeen both 
declared that England would not interfere 
In 1845, durmg the Queen Yiotoria’s visit to 
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the King of the French, the latter declared 
“ that he would never hear of Montpensier’s 
marriage with the Infanta of Spam ” This 
pledge was kept as long as Aberdeen re- 
mamed in ofiice, but the accession of Pal- 
merston in 1846 changed the views of the 
French The defeat of their Eastern policy 
by that statesman still rankled in their 
minds, and he was an object of their 
settled distiust Use was therefore made of 
an indiscretion committed by Lord Balling, 
the British ambassador at Madrid, and also 
of a somewhat violent despatch of Palmerston, 
and on Aug 29, 1846, the double marriage 
between the Bukesof Cadiz and Montpensier, 
and the Spanish Queen and Infanta, was 
announced This statement, communicated 
shortly by M Guizot to Lord l^'ormanby, 
British ambassador at Pans, was received m 
England wuth a great deal of indignation 
An official protest was made by the English 
government, and an unofficial one by the 
Queen, but they were disregarded, and the 
double marnage was celebrated simultaneously 
at Madrid (Oct 10) The conduct of Loms 
Philippe gave an immense shock to his repu- 
tation in Europe, and did a great deal to 
break of£ the hitherto fnendly intercourse 
with England Indignation at his perfidy 
was mcreased by sympathy for the young 
queen thus heartlessly sacrificed to his policy, 
and a coolness in consequence arose 

Annual Register 1846, Martin, Pnnee Oon~ 
sort G-uizot, Memoiis 

0 

Spanisli Succession, The 'Was. of 
3 :hb, was caused by the refusal of Louis XIV 
tp abide by the settlement of the succession 
question agreed on by him and William III 
in the Partition Treaties (q v ) Beades ac- 
ceptmg the wniU. of Ohailes Y , which made 
his giandson, Philip of Anjou, King of Spam, 
Louis had reserved his grandson’s right to 
succeed to the French crown, had put Ikench 
garrisons mto the towns of the Spamsh 
Netherlands, and had acknowledged the Pre- 
tender as successor to the English throne at 
the death-bed of James II This last pro- 
ceeding had roused the English William III 
in 1701 had laid the foundation of a grand 
alliance between England, HoUxnd, and the 
empire It was now concluded But on 
March 8, 1702, William died War was at 
once declared on the accession of Anne The» 
emperor, with the Electors of Brandenburg, 
Hanover, and the Elector Palatme, Denmark, 
Holland, and m 1703, Savoy and Portugal, 
were the alhes of England. France had only 
the electors of Cologne and Bavana, and the 
Duke of Mantua m Italy Marlborough, 
commander of the Enghsh and Butch armies, 
at once went to Holland with the object of 
capturing the Netherland fortresses occupied 
by the French Venloo, Lidge, and other 
towns <m the Meuse, were t^en, and the 
Frendi cut o:^ from the Lower Phme On 


the Upper Ehine, Louis of Baden had taken 
Landau, but was defeated by Villars at 
Fiiedlingen In Italy, Eugene had defeated 
ViUeroi at Cremona, but the French still 
held the Milanese [For the war in Spam 
see below] In France the Protestants of 
the Cevennes had broken into open rebelhon 
under Cavalier In 1703 hut little was done 
ViUars wished to march on Vienna, hut was 
thwarted by the Elector of Bavana Marshal 
Tallard re-captured Landau Marlborough, 
who had formed a great plan to reconquer 
Antwerp and Ostend; was foiled by the Dutch, 
and had to content himself with the capture 
of Bonn on the Ehine, and Huy and Limburg 
on the Meuse In 1704 Louis set on foot no 
less than eight different armies His chief 
effort was to be m the direction of Vienna in 
concert with the ElectCr of Bavaria The 
Hungarians had been mcited to revolt The 
position of the emperor seemed desperate 
Marlborough, however, in a famous march 
from the Lower Ehine to the Danube, jomed 
Eugene ^f^JBavaria, and marched upon the 
French cdi^hianders Marsin and Tallard In 
August the b&ttle of Blenheim was fought 
After that disastrous defeat the French with- 
drew beyond the Ehme Landau was taken, 
and Marlborough, marchmg mto the Moselle 
valley, conquered Treves and Trarhach In 
this year Gibraltar was captured by Sir 
Goorge Eooke, while the merciful policy 
of Vdleroi put an end to the rebellion of the 
peasantry m the Cevennes In Italy, Yen- 
dome had nearly reduced the Duke of Savoy 
to despair Eugene was sent thither with 
Prussian troops (1705) Marlborough wished 
to invade France by the Moselle valley, but 
was thwarted by the weak co-operation of 
Louis of Baden Villeroi suddenly invested 
Li^ge, hut on Marlborough’s return to Flanders 
affairs were re-estahlished there Towards 
the end of the year Loms of Baden won a 
great battle at Hagenaa In 1706 Marl- 
borough determined by a vigorous effort in 
Flanders to make a diversion to Eugene m 
Italy In Brabant he encountered Marshal 
Villeroi at Eamillies By that victory the 
allies gained the whole of the Netherlands 
Marlborough wished to besiege Mons, hut was 
deterred by the slowness with which the 
Dutch forwarded supplies In Italy, Eugene 
by his brilliant relief of the siege of Turin 
accomphshed a work hardly infeiior to that 
of Eamdhes Italy was lost to France, and 
compelled to join the Grand Alliance Loms 
offered terms of peace, but thej were, some 
what unreasonably, rejected by Marlborough 
The campaign of the next ^ear (1707) was 
imsuccessful Marlborough mvain attempted 
to hnng on a pitched battle On the Ehme, 
•pillars took and destroyed the lines of Stol- 
hofen Eugene attempted to attack Toulon 
by mvading France from the south-east , but 
he had no supplies, and withdrew before 
Marshal Tesse In 1708 Marlboiough re- 
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solved to complete tlie conquest of the Nether 
lands an conjunction with Eugene But the 
latter experienced great difficulty in raising 
an army Vendome suddenly assumed the 
o:ffiensive, deceived Marlborough by a femt on 
Louvain, captured Ghent and Bruges, and 
sat down before Oudenarde In Julj the 
battle of Oudenarde was fought The 
results, though it was a victory for the 
English, were not decisive Eugene’s troops 
at length joined Mailborough, Beiwick re- 
inforced the hrench The allies determmed 
to besiege Lille It fell in October, Marshal 
Boufflers having made a gallant resistance 
Ghent and Bruges were reconqueied General 
Stanhope had captured Poit Mahon in 
Minorca France was now absolutely ex- 
hausted Louis once more proposed terms 
Once more the demands of the alhes were 
intolerable, consisting of the surrender of the 
Dutch frontier towns, and all claims to the 
Spanish succession Louis appealed to the 
French people Villars was sent against 
Marlborough He allowed Tournay to fall, 
but when the aUiea invested Mpns he was 
obliged to nsk a battle By the advice of 
Eugene the attack was deferred until troops 
could be brought up from Tournay The 
result was that ViUars had time to entrench 
himseH, and that the victory of Malplaquet 
was almost as disastrous for the allies as for 
the French Mons fell, but the campaign was 
closed A conference was opened at Ger- 
tiuydenberg, the English and Dutch con- 
sented to treat, but were opposed by Austria 
and Savoy, and the war was resumed Douay 
was captured The next year Marlboiough 
fought his last campaign He was hampered 
by the withdrawal of Eugene to superintend 
and guard the Diet summoned to Frankfort 
to elect a successor to the Emperor Joseph 
By skilful manoeuvies he passed Villars’ hues 
at Arras, which the French commander called 
the non plus ultra, and besieged and took 
Bouchain But the Tory ministry had already 
proposed terms of peace Marlborough was 
dismissed on his return to England, and 
Ormond appointed in his place He re 
ceived orders to undertake no offensive 
operations against the French, but he could 
not refuse to join Eugene in an attack 
on Quesnoy In June, 1712, an armistice 
was declaied, and the English troops ordered 
to separate from Eugene The mipenal 
general continued the campaign alone But 
he was defeated at Denam, and com- 
pelled to raise the siege of Landrecies In 
March, 1713, the Peace of TJtrechtwas signed 
The Germans fought on But they lost 
Landau again, and soon after Speyer, Worms, 
and Kaiserslautern ViUars stormed the Imes 
at Freiburg, and took the town in spite of 
Eugene s e:ffiorts In the course of 1714 the 
Treaty of Bastadt was concluded between 
France and Austria, that of Baden between 
France and the prmces of the empire Such 
Hist — 31 


was the war m Continental Europe In 
Spam meanwhile, m 1702, after hostihties had 
been proclaimed, an armament, under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Ormond, appeared off 
Cadiz It was lU-c onducted, and after plunder- 
ing the town the English sailed off On his 
way back Ormond destroy ed a fleet of treasure 
ships in Vigo Bay Some millions of dollars 
were captured, some millions more were sunk 
Next year it was determined to attack Spam 
from the east and west The aimy horn the 
west consisted of Portuguese and Enghsh 
tioops commanded by the Earl of Galway 
The Archduke Charles, whose clamib to the 
Spamsh throne w ere supported by the coah- 
tion, appeared in the camp But Berwick, 
the commander of the French, held Galvay 
m check throughout the year 1704 On 
Aug 3 Admiral Pooke succeeded m taking 
Gibraltar In 170o Peterborough was sent to 
Spam with 5,000 Dutch and English soldiers 
He was jomed by the Archduke Charles He 
wished to march at once on Madrid, but was 
compelled by his instructions to attack Bar 
celona The town was almost impregnable , 
supphes were wanting , he quarrelled with his 
fellow-commander, the Prince of Hesse He 
determmed to raise the seige, but suddenly 
resolved to attack the fortress of Montjmch , 
it fell On Oct 23 Barcelona was captured 
Cataloma and Valencia at once declared foi 
the Archduke Peterborough, with 1 ,200 men, 
ad\anced to laise the siege of San Mattheo, 
where a force of 600 men was surrounded 
by^ 7,000 Spaniards Peterborough deceived 
the Spamsh general as to his numbers, relieved 
the town, and entered Valencia in pursuit of 
the Spanish army Mean^\hile an army under 
the command of Anjou, who was advised by 
Marshal lesse, and a fleet under the Count of 
Toulouse, were blockading Bare elona Peter- 
borough attempted to raise the siege but 
failed A new commission was sent him 
placing him in command of the fleet as well as 
of the army He failed to entice the French 
to battle, but they sailed away, and were 
followed by the army In this year Berwick 
fell back before Galway, and that general 
occupied Madrid (1706) Phihp, Duke of 
Anjou, fled, and An agon dedaied for the 
Archduke Charles This was the highest 
pomt of the success of the allies But the 
hostility of the natiies, and the cowardice of 
^Charles, made it impossible to hold the town 
Galway fell back and effected a junction with 
Peterborough at Guadalaxara Berwick im- 
mediately occupied Madrid Peteiborough 
soon quail elled with Charles, and left the 
army The allies retreated on Valencia In 
1707 Galway was rash enough to attack 
Berwick in a disadvantageous position on the 
plain of Almanza, and was utterly defeated 
Valencia and Arragon surrendered to the 
Fiench, and the Archduke Charles was reduced 
to the province of Catalonia “ The battle of 
Almanza decided the fate of Spam ” Stanhope 
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was sent to command m Spam with. Starem- 
herg, a methodical tactician, as his col- 
league I’or two years nothing was done 
At length, in 1710, Stanhope and Staiem 
herg advanced on Madrid Philip’s troops 
were defeated at Almenara, and again at 
Saragossa Madrid "svas occupied, and Philip 
was once more a fugitive Again it was 
found impossible to hold the town The 
allies retreated to Toledo, and then^'e to 
Catalonia Vendome, the new Piencn com- 
mander, followed hard after them Stanhope, 
who had separated firom Staremherg, was sur- 
lounded at Brihuega, and had to capitulate 
Staremherg, who marched to his rescue, was 
defeated after an obstinate resistance m YiUa- 
Viciosa He fled through Catalopa to Bar- 
celona Phihp was now safe on the throne of 
Maoiid The war was practically over , for, 
although Argyle was sent to Catalonia m 
1711, he could effect nothmg with a de- 
moralised army and no supplies Perhaps, m 
view of the impending negotiations, it was 
not intended that he should affect anythmg 
The Peace of Utrecht was signed on March 31, 
1713 The Catalans, faithful to a hopeless 
cause, deserted by their allies, still fought on 
But m Sept , 1714, Barcelona fell, and the 
war m Spam was at an end 

Marlborougli s Despatches Coxe Marlborough 
and Spanish ±loui hone Staiiliope Reign of Queen 
Anne Alison Life of Marlborough Wyon Queen 
Anne Burton Queen Anne Martin Mistoiie 
de Fiance Ametn Pnn« JEugen von Savoyen 
Mabon, Wai of the Succession %n Smm 
IMDacanlay Essays [S J L ] 

SpeaJker, The, is the name given to the 
officers who preside over the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons The Speaker of 
the House of liords is the Lord Chancellor or 
the Lord Keeper of the Great Seal , his office 
IS not nearly so important as that of the 
Speaker of the Lower House He is allowed 
to take part m debates, and to vote as an 
ordinary member, his official duties being 
chiefly confined to puttmg the question to 
the House The Speaker of the House of 
Commons, on the contrary, is an official of 
the highest importance, his duties are not 
only to preside over the debates and to put 
the question, hut to maintam order, to enforce 
the decrees of the House, and to act generally 
as its representative or mouth” through 
their Speaker the Commons have the 
privilege of access to the sovereign Un- 
like the Speaker of the Lords the Speaker 
of the Lower House, who holds rank as 
the first commoner of the realm, can take 
no part m debates, and has no vqte unless 
the numbers are equal, when he has a 
castmg vote The office, which is filled by 
vote of the Commons subject to royal appro- 
bation, IS of very ancient origin. That some 
spokesman was necessary from the first; 
institution of Parliament is sufficiently 
obvious, but the position and title of 
were only settled m 1377 But 


Henry of Keighley, who m 1301 bore the 
petition of the Liucoln Parliament to thi 
lOyal presence , Sir William Trussell, who 
answered for the Commons in 1343, thougb 
not a memhei ol the House itself , Sir Petei 
de la Mare, the famous leader of the Good 
Parhament in 1376, who discharged the 
functions without the title, must all practi- 
cally ha've been in much the same position as 
the later speaker But in 1376 the title is 
definitely given to Sir Thomas Hungerford, 
and from that date the list is complete 


Speaeses op the House op Commons 


Sir Thomas Hungeitoid 

Sir Peter de la Mare 

1876 

1377 

Six James Pekeryiig 

1378 

Sir John G-ildersburgh 

Sir Richard de Waldsgrave 

1380 

1381 

Sir James Pickermg 

1388 

Sir Joh.li Biissy 

1394 

Sir John Cbeyne 

1399 

John Dorewood 

1400 

Sir Arnold Savage 

1401 

Sir Henry de Redeford 

1402 

Sir Arnold Savage 

1404 

Sir John Cheyney 

1405 

Sir John Tivetot 

1406 

Thomas Chancer 

1407 

John Dorewood 

1413 

Wantir Hungerford 

1414 

Thomas Chancer 

1414 

Richard Redman 

1415 

Sir Walter Beauchamp 

1416 

Roger Flou 

1416 

Roger Hunt 

1420 

Thomas Chaucer 

1421 

Richard Banyard 

1421 

Roger Flou 

1422 

John Russel 

1423 

Sir Thomas Wanton 

1425 

Richard Vernon 

1426 

John Tyrrell 

1427 

Wilham Alyngton 

1420 

John Tyrrell 

1431 

John Russel 

14^2 

Roger Hunt 

1433 

John Bowes 

1435 

Sir John Tyrrell 

1437 

William Boerley 

1437 

William Tresham 

1439 

WiUiam Burley 

1445 

Wilham Tresham 

14J-7 

John Say 

1449 

Sir John Popham 

1449 

Wilham Tresham 

1449 

Sir William Oldham 

1450 

Thomas Thorp 

Sir Thomas Charleton 

1453 

1454 

Sir John Wenlok 

1455 

Thomas Tresham 

1459 

John G-rene 

1460 

Sir James Strangways 

1461 

John Say 

1463 

Wilham Alyngton 

1472 

John Wode 

148i 

William Catesby 

1464 

Thomas Lovell 

1485 

John Mordaunt 

1487 

Sir jJhomas PitzwiUiam 

1489 

Richard Hmpson 

1491 

Sir Reginald Bray 

1495 

Sir Robert Drury 

Thomas Ingeldeld 

1495 

1497 

Edmund Dudeley 

1504 

Thomas Ingelfleld 

Sir Robert Sheffield 

1510 

1512 

Sir Thomas Hevile 

1515 

Sir Thomas More 

1523 

Thomas Audeley 

1529 

Sir Humphrey Wingfield 

Richard Rich 

1534 

1536 
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Sir Nicholas Hare 
Ihomas Moyle 
Sir Jolin Baker 
Sir James Diar 
John Pollard 
Robert Brooke 
Clement Heigham 
John Pollard 
William Cordell 
Sir Ihomas Gargxave 
Thomas Williams 
Richard Onslow 
Christopher Wiay 
Robert Bell 
John Pophain 
Serjeant Puckering 
Serjeant Snagg 
Edward Coke 
Sergeant Yelverton 
Serjeant Croke 
Sei^eant Philips 
Sir Randolph Crewe 
Sir Thomas Richardson 
Sir Thomas Crewe 
Six Heneage Pinch 
Sir John iinch 
John Glanvill 
William LenthaUi 
Francis Rous 
William Lenthal 
Sir Tuomas Widdnngton 
Chaloner Chute 
Thomas Bamfield 
bir Harbottle Grimston 
Sir Edward Turner 
Sir Tob Charlton 
Edward Seimour 
Sir Robert Sawyer 
Edward Seymoui 
Serjeant Gregory 
William Williams 
Sir John Tievor 
Henry Powle 
Sir John Trevor 
Paul Foley 
Sir Thomas Littelton 
Robert Harley 
Tohn Smith 
Sir Richard Onslow 
Wilham Bromley 
Sir Thomas Hanmer 
Spencer Compton 
Arthur Onslow 
Sir John Oust 
Sir Fletcher N’orton 
Charles Cornwall 
Wilham Grenville 
Henry Addington 
Sir John Mitford 
Charles Abbot 
Charles Manners Sutton 
James Abercromby 
Charles Shaw Lefevre 
John Evelvn Eemson 
Sir Henry Brand 
Arthur Peel 


1539 

1542 

1517 

1553 

1553 

15o4 

15o4 

1550 

1558 

1559 
lob3 

1560 
1 71 
1572 
1581 
lo84 
1589 
1593 
1597 
1601 
1603 
1614 
1621 
1624 
1626 
1628 
1640 
1640 
1653 
IGoi 
1656 
1659 

1659 

1660 
1661 
1673 
1673 
1678 

1678 

1679 

1680 
1685 

1689 

1690 
1695 
1698 
1701 
1705 
1708 
1710 

1714 

1715 
1728 
1761 
1770 
1780 
1789 
1789 
1801 
1802 
1817 
1835 
1839 
1857 
1872 
1884 


Speed, John {h 1562, d 1629), a laborious 
antiquaiian was a native of Cheshire, who 
became a tailor on London, until Sir Fulk 
Greville gave him an allowance to enable him 
to pursue his fa^ourlte reseaiches His 
fheatie of th& Empiie of Great (1606), 

was a well executed series of maps of counties 
ind towns His chief work, The Eibtory of 
Gieat But am (1614), was a laborious and 
voluminous compilation from precedmg 
mthors Though in no sense an authorita- 
tive work, Speed^s compilation is of some 
use owing to the amount of matter drawn 
from piewous authors which it incorporates 


Speights Bay, The Battle op (1651), 
was fought in Barbadoes between the colonists 
(who were Royahsts) under Loid WiUoughbj 
of Paiham, and a Parliamentai^ force (which 
had been sent out from England Ooniwell 
foi the reduction of the island) under Admiial 
Ajscue and Colonel AUejne The victorv 
lay with the Roj ahsts 
^Spelman, SieHenei {h lo62, d 1641), i 
Norfolk squire, was an eminent antiquar\ 
whose learned works are still useful Such 
are his Glo(>sai mm Ai ehceologicum, his treatise 
on Knights lenuies, his Mutoig of English 
Councils, etc A vei) strong Anglican, Spel 
man, wrote a Eistoty of Saciilege to show the 
fate which holders of church lands weie hkelj 
to incur, a Itcatise concerning Tithes, and a 
book Be non tenter andis Eccle&iis The Eeh- 
quKB Spelmanmance contain a large number of 
his posthumous works Spelmans mtimate 
knowledge of the works of eailicr writers, 
and his acquamtance with the intricacies ot 
Enghsh law-- and legal custom in the penod 
at which he h\ed, make his works of con- 
siderable value to the student and antiquarian 

SpenceaxL PHilantliropists was the 

eccentric name given to a hodj of men who 
followed the teachmg of a re\ olutionary and 
communistic teacher named Spence, who 
early in the eighteenth centur> formed an 
organised society They ananged the Spa 
Fields meeting of Bee 2, 1816 Thistle wood 
and other notorious demagogues were mem- 
bers of the society, whose members weie 
largely connected with the subsequent Cato 
Street Conspiracy 

Spenser, Edmcnd {h 15o3, d 1699), the 
authoi of the Fame Queen, and one of the 
greatest of Enghsh poets, was a fiiend of Sir 
Phihp Sidney (q v ), hj whom he was intro- 
duced to the notice of the Earl of Leicester 
In 1580 he was appointed secietary to the 
Lord Beputj of Ireland, Lord Grey de Wil- 
ton, and obtained large estates m that country 
where he composed the Fairie Queen In 
lo98 his property was plundered and de- 
stroyed by the insurgents in Tyrone’s rebel- 
lion, and Spenser was obliged to return to 
England, where he died shortly afterwards 
Hia View of the State of Ir eland, written in 
1596, IS a valuable source of information for 
the condition of the country at that period, and 
illu&tiates the stem measures by v\hich the 
Enghsh colonists were prepared to maintam 
their position 

Spithead Mutiny, The, took place in 
1797, and was the result of the legitimate 
grievance of the seamen at a naval system 
honeycombed with corruption and abuses, 
which sub]ected the sailors to barbarous treat- 
ment, while keeping their pay at the rate 
fixed under Charles II , and leaving their 
commissariat to the control of venal and 
greedy pursers In conjunction witn the 
stiU moie famous Mutiny at the Nore, it was 
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a formidable danger in the midst of the war 
Every ship retused to obey the»order to sail 
At a council on board the Quern Charlotte, 
the meeting was organised, and petitions 
addressed to the Admiialtj- Lord Howe 
suceeeded by great tact in winning the muti- 
neers back to their duty, and even persuaded 
them to express full sorrow, a confession 
which resulted in an Act that removed their 
worst grievances 

Sports, The Booh op, is the name generally 
given to James I s Declaration, issued in 
1618, which permitted the use of “lawful” 
recreations on bunday after Church time 
Dancing, the setting up of maypoles, archerj , 
leaping, Whitsunales were among the list ot 
lawful spoits Bear baiting, bowling, and 
interludes were declaied unlawful Those 
not attending church were not allowed to 
join in the sports In 1633 Charles I re 
issued his Declaiation, and enforced what his 
father had hesitated to do, the reading of it 
in all churches Bitterly opposed by the 
Puritans, the Long Parliament ordered all 
copies ot the Declaration to be burnt 

Spottiswood, John 1565, d 1639), 
Archbishop of St Andrews, accompanied 
James YI to England (1603), receiving the 
Archbishopric of Glasgow in the same year, 
and that of bt Andrews in 161o In 1633 he 
crowned Charles I atHolyrood, and two years 
later was made Chancellor of Scotland 

Spottxswoode Gang, The (1837), was 
the name given to an association in London 
which was formed to collect subscriptions to 
test the legahty of Irish elections hir 
Spottiswoode, one of the Queen’s punters, 
presided over it, and from this ciicumstance 
the name arose Sir F Burdett (q v ) was a 
zealous supporter of the association It was 
attacked in the House bj Mr Blewitt, membei 
for Monmouth, but he met with little support 

Spragge, Sm Edward {d 1673), was a dis- 
tinguished naval commander during the reign 
of Charles II He took a prominent share in 
many battles against the Dutch, and, m par- 
ticular, gallantly, though unsuccessfully, de- 
fended bheerne'«s m 1667 In 1671 he took 
part m an expedition against the Algerine 
pirates In 1673 he was killed in action 
against Van Tiomp 

Sprat, Thomas, Bishop op Rochester 
(5 1636, d 1713), was educated at Wadham 
College, Oxford, and took deacon’s orders 
in 1660 He became a Fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1662 He was created 
by rapid promotion Prebendary of West- 
minster (1668), Canon of Windsor (1680), 
Dean of Westnunster (1683), and Bi^op of 
Rochester (1684) He was weak enough to 
accept a seat in Tames’s ecclesiastical commis- 
sion board in hopes of obtaimng the Arch- 
bishopric of York With trembhng^ voice 
he«»ead the Declaration of Indulgence in W est- 


minstei Abbey Soon afterwaids he lesigned 
his place on the commission When WiDidm 
of Orange landed he declmed to sign a declara 
tion of fidelity to James He voted for a re 
gency, but took the oaths of fidelity with 
out hesitation, and assisted at the coronation 
of William and Mar;^ In 1692 he was m 
voB ed in a supposed Jacobite conspirac} , de 
signed by one Robert Young, and for a while 
imprisoned, but his innocence was clearl;^ 
pro\ ed His chief works are A Eistoi y oj the 
Royal Society (1667), and An Account of the 
Rye-Eouse Plot (1685) Macaulay thinks th it 
his prose writings prove him to have been “ a 
great master of oui language, and possessed at 
once of the eloquence of the preacher, of the 
controversialist, and of the historian His 
moral character might have pa'ssod with little 
censure had he belonged ^to a less sacred pro- 
fession , for the wor'^t that can be said of him 
is that he was indolent, luxurious, and worldly 
hut such faihngs, though not commonly re- 
garded as very heinous in men of seculai 
calhngs, are scandalous in a prelate ” 

Bircb Life of Tillotson Macaulay Hist of Eng 

Spngge, Joshua (5 1618, d 1676), was 
horn at Banhuiy, entered at Hew Town 
Hall, Oxford, in 1634, became a preacher in 
London, afterwards chaplain in the Hew 
Model, and Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford He was author of Anglia Redimva, 
a history of the successes of the Hew Model, 
of which hook, according to Clement Walker 
Hathamel Fiennes was chief compiler 
Wood Athenoi Oxonienses 

Sprot, Georoe, a notaiy of Eyemouth 
was legal adviser to Logan of Re^talxig, from 
whom he acquired information concerning the 
Gowne conspiracj Having incautioudy re- 
vealed his knowledge, he was tortured, and, 
having confessed all he knew, was executed 

Spurs, Battle op the, is the name 
usually given to the action fought at Guine 
gate, near Terouenne, Aug 16, lol3, dunng 
the campaign of the Enghsh under Henry 
VIII and the Imperialists under Maximilian 
in Flanders The allies had formed the siege 
of Terouenne and a body of French cavalry 
came up to rehe\e the town The alhes 
advanced in order of battle, and the French 
on seeing them weie seized with panic, put 
spuis to their horses, and fled without a blow 

Stafford, John, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury {d 1452) was a member of one 
of the most illustrious families m England 
m the fifteenth century After holding 
several imnor preferments, he was made 
Bishop of Bath and Wells in 1425, and in 
1443 was translated to Canterbury He held 
many important civil offices, being appointed 
Treasurer in 1422, Keeper of the Privy Seal 
in 1428, and Lord Chancellor in 1432 He 
held the great seal till 1400 StafiEord was a 
strong supporter of Beaufort and the peace 
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party, and was zealous in promoting the 
marriage of Henry VI with Margaret of 
Anjou In Jack Cade’s rebellion he showed 
gieat intrepidity, and did much to restore 
tianquiUity to the country by a judicious ad- 
mixture of firmness and leniencj His conduct 
as a statesman and judge is worthy of consi- 
derable praise, and while he lived he was able 
to keep the rivalry between the Yorkists and 
Lancastrians within bounds He would seem 
to deserve higher praise than is bestowed upon 
him by Fuller, who sajs — No prelate hath 
either less good or less e\il recorded of him ’ 
Hook Arohlishops of Canterbury 

Stafford, Sir Humprey {d 1450) was 
cousin to the first Duke of Buckingham, and 
nephew of John Stafford, Archbishop of 
Canterbury On tfie outbieak of Jack Cade s 
rebellion he was sent with a detachment 
against the insurgents, whom he met at Seven- 
oaks, and an encounter took place, in which 
Stafiiord was defeated and slam 

Stafford, Sir Thomas {d 1557), was the 
son of Lord Stafford, and the nephew of 
Cardinal Pole He was for a long time an 
exile at the Court of France during the reign 
of Mary, but in April, loo 7, headed an expe- 
dition to the Yorkshire coast, and took the 
castle of Scarborough, with the object *‘of 
dehvering his country from foreign t^annj ,” 
though “ not to work his own advancement 
touching possession of the crown ” The 
castle was retaken at once by the Earl of 
Westmoreland, and Stafford was put to death 
Strype Annals Fronde Sist ojf Eng 

Stafford, William Howard, VIbCOXJ^T 
(5 1612, d 1680), was a Homan Catholic peer 
of high personal character, who in 1678 was 
aocusedby Oates and Bedloe of comphcityinthe 
Popish Plot He was committed to the Tower 
with four other Catholic peers, and m 1680 
was the one chosen to be tried He was im- 
peached of high treason by the Commons, 
and tried by the House of Lords, and, although 
the only witnesses against him weie Oates, 
and other perjuied wretches, he was found 
guilty by 6o votes to 31 His execution, 
which took place in Dec , 1680, marks the 
turn of the tide against Shaftesbury, and the 
other upholders of the Popish Plot Stafford 
protested his innocence on the scaffold, and the 
populace avowed their belief in his assertion 

Stair, James Dalrymple, Viscolnt 
(3f 1619 jd 1695), had borne arms in his ^ outh, 
and was sub£equentl;y a professor ot philo- 
sophy at Glasgow University He was a 
member of Cromwell s commission of justice, 
which m 1651 superseded the Court of Session 
After the Restoiation he sat in the Pnvj 
Council, and became President of the Court 
of Session, and was knighted by Charles II 
On lef using to make a declaration against the 
co’^enant, he was condemned to forfeiture 
On passmg through London, however, he 


had an interview with Charles II , and his 
office and estates were restored to him In 
1676 he became Lord President, and boldly 
opposed the seventies which pieceded the fall 
ot the Stuarts He was depmed of office, 
and felt it advisable to retire to Holland 
There he composed his Institutes^ a legal 
work of great value He assisted with his 
counsel and purse the unfortunate enterprise 
of Argyle His estates would probabh have 
been confiscated had not his eldest son taken 
the Stuart side on political affairs At the 
revolution Stair assisted Wilham with his 
advice He became Piesident of the Court of 
Session, and William’s trusted agent m Scot- 
land An attempt was made b\ the opposition 
to nd themsehes of him and his son by 
passing a law to the effect that all who had 
shared m the proceedings under the Stuarts 
were to be excluded from office, but the royal 
assent was refused to the biU Wilham wished 
to make him Lord President of the judicial 
bench, but the estates claimed the appomt- 
ment Next year, howevei, the opposition 
was overcome Ddlr\ mple’s attempts to 
reform the bench do not seem to have been 
particularly successful. On the fail of Mel 
ville the government of Scotland passed 
entirely into the hands of the Dairy mples 
Sir James was raised to the peerage, vith the 
title of Viscount Stair (1591; It is not 
generall} asseited that he took any acti\e 
pait in organising the massacre of Glencoe 
In 169o he died Stair, as well as his son, 
were thoroughly unpopulai in Scotland “ He 
was,” says Mi Burton, “the unapproached 
head of the Scotch law To the field 

of Scotch jurispiudence, such as it was, Stair 
brought so entire an intellectual command, 
both in knowledge and genius, that he made 
his labours within it lUustiious ” 

Burton, Sist of Scotland 

Stair, John- Dalrvmple, Viscount, 
AFTERWARDS Earl (5 1648, d 1707), IS known 
in history by the title of the Master of Stair 
He took o&ce under James II , and became 
Lord Advocate of Scotland By this means 
he saved the estates of his father from confis 
cation The coldness that ensued between 
father and son was merely affected At the 
revolution he eaily changed sides He was 
one of the Scotch commissioners who weie 
sent to offer the crown to William On his 
letum he was falsely accused by the opposi- 
tion of having betiayed the liberties of his 
country Shortly afterwards he became Lord 
Advocate, and on the fall of his rival, Mel- 
ville, Secretary of State for Scotland (1696) 
In conjunction with Argyle and Breadalbane, 
he planned the infamous massacre of Glencoe 
An inquiry in 1695 clearly traced the design 
to him, but the Scotch Estates simply censured 
him in vague terms, and left his treatment to 
the wisdom of the king Wilham contented 
himself with dismissing the master from 
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office On the death of his father (169o) 
he became viscount, and was created Eail 
Stair in 1703 As one of the commissioneis 
of the Scotch Union he displayed his gieat 
legal talents In 1707, duiing the debate on 
article 22 he spoke with success, and with 
considerable earnestness But the strain on 
his nerves was too great he returned home, 
and died “ The Master of Stair, ’ savs Mac- 
aulay, “ was one of the first men of his time — 
a ] unst, a st itesman, a fine scholar, an eloquent 
orator His polished manners and livelj con- 
\ersation weie the delight of anstocratical 
societies, and none who met him in such 
societies would have thought it possible that 
he could boar the chief part in an atrocious 
crime ’’ The defence that is offered for his 
complicity in the massacre of Glencoe may be 
given in the woids of IVIr Bmton — “ If it is 
to be called malignit;^ , it was no more personal 
than the desue of a chief of police to bring a 
band of robbeis to justice ” 

Macaulay Sii>t of Eng Burton Sist of 
Scoiland 

Stair, Thomas Balrymplb, Eahl or (son 
of the foregoing) {b 1673, 1747), served undei 
William III m Ireland and the Netheilands, 
and was one of Mailborough’s officers, becom- 
ing a lieutenant colonel m 1701 He shared 
his generals disgrace In 1707 he succeeded 
to his father’s eaildom In 1715 he was sent 
as ambassador to Eiance There his friend- 
ship with the regent stood the English govern- 
ment in good stead The fortifications at 
Mardyk were discontinued owmg to his re- 
presentations Hearing that ships were being 
fitted out for the Pretender by the Piench 
government, he requested that they might bo 
given up, and the regent went so far as to 
unload them It is said that he tried to brmg 
about the assassination of the Pretender before 
he started for the expedition of 171o On 
his return from that fiuitless attempt he 
was dismissed from Eiance on Stan’s demand 
In 1718 Stair successfully negotiated the 
quadruple alliance between England, France, 
Austna, and Holland In 1720 he was re- 
called owing a dispute with his fellow-coun 
tryman, Law, the financier For twenty yeai s 
he was kept out of employment At length 
(1741) he was sent as ambassador to Holland, 
m order to mduce the States General to take 
part m the war of the Austrian succession 
As commander of the Enghsh aimy in Flan- 
ders (1743) he displayed great incapacity It 
was only extreme good fortune that the 
English army escaped destruction at Bettingen 
After the battle jealousy sprang up between 
him and the German commanders Disgusted 
at the rejection of his advice he sent m his 
resignation In 1745 he was reappetnted 
ccunmander-in-chief on the occasion of Ibnnee 
Edward’s invasion, but took no active 
part m the campaign 

Stanhope Mist of Eng Ameth, Jfam 
Xheirema 


Stamford Bridge, The Battle or (Sept 
25, 1066), was fought between the English, 
under Kmg Harold II , and the Norwegians, 
led by Harold Hardrada and Tostig The 
early success of the tnvadeis at Fultord, and 
the submission of Yoilc had not piepaied them 
for the sudden advance of Haiold, and they 
seem to have been taken unawares, as they 
were encamped on the hanks of the Derwent, 
east of York The party on the right bank 
were completely surpiised, and could make 
hut httle resistance, and, having defeated 
these, the English proceeded to press across 
the bridge, which was for awhile gallantly 
defended by a single Norwegian champion 
The mam fight took place on the left hank, 
and, after a hard struggle, the English gained 
a complete victory Hi?:old Haidiada and 
Tostig lay dead on the field, and of the 
Norwegian host very few escaped to then 
ships 

Freeman, Noi man Conquest 

Stamp Act, The (1764, 1765, 1766), was 
one of the chief causes of the war with the 
American colonies In it George Grenville, 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 1764, 
asserted for the fiist time the right of the 
imperial legislature to impose taxation on 
the colomes, and by it customs duties weie 
charged upon the importation into the colonies 
of various foieign products The pioceeds of 
these duties were, on a totally new principle, 
to be paid mto the impel lal exchequei, and to 
bo applied, under the direction of Parliament, 
towards defrayntng “ the necessary expenses of 
defending, protecting, and securing the British 
colonies and plantations ” This Act was also 
accompamed by a resolution, passed by the 
Commons, that it may he proper to charge 
ceitain stamp duties” m Amenca, as thi 
foundation of future legislation A year’s 
delay was allowed by Grenville before passing 
the threatened hill, but in the following y ear, 
m spite of the unanimous protests of the 
American colonies, and their assertion of their 
constitutional light to be taxed only through 
their representatives, the fatal bill passed 
ilmost without opposition The colonists, 
however, lesisted its execution, and their dis 
content became so marked that Parliament 
was reluctantly obhged to take notice of it 
Pitt, who had been prevented by lUness from 
bemg present at the discussions on the bill 
now came forward, and, insisting that taxation 
without representation was illegal, urged th( 
immediate repeal of the tax, while he proposed 
to uphold the dignity of the mother countr\ 
by asserting the general legislative authont\ 
of Parhament over the colonies Fiom this 
Act he expressly excepted the right of taxation, 
bnt the crown lawyers were against him, and, 
in spite of the fact that Lord Bockingham 
was now at the head of the government, the 
exception was eliminated, and the bill was 
1 passed maintaining the absolute right of 
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Englcind to mdke laws for the colonies 
Though defeated m this particular, Pitt 
earned his original proposal, and in 1766 
the Stamp Act was repealed, while at the 
same time several of the obnoxious duties, 
which had been imposed in 1764, were with- 
drawn, and others were modified 

Massey Beign of George III May Const Etst 
Adam Smith Wealth of Nations book iv , c 7 
Burke Amencan Tamtion Baueroft Hist of the 
American Revolution vols ii ui Evidence of 
Eranklin Pail Hist xvi. 

Standard, The Battle of the Q137), 
was fought near Northallerton m Yorkshire 
David of Scotland invaded England on the 
pretext of assistmg Maud against Stephen , 
but the hatred and dread of the Scots united 
all the English of the North against him 
Under the authont^ of Thurstan, Archbishop 
of York and the leadership of Raoul, Bishop 
of Durham, an arm^ was collected, while to 
inspire courage, the consecrated banners of St 
Cuthbert of Durham, St Peter of York, St 
John of Beverle;^ , and St Wilfred of Ripon 
were entrusted to the army “ These were all 
suspended from one pole, like the mast of a 
vessel, surmounted b}’' a cross, in the centre 
of which was fixed a silvfer casket, containing 
the consecrated wafer of the Holy Sacrament 
The pole was fixed into a four wheeled car, 
on which the Bishop stood” The Scots 
were completely louted, and fled in disorder 
Standing* Orders are oiders drawn up 
by the Houses of Parliament for the reputa- 
tion of its conduct and proceedings They 
continue in force from one Parliament to 
another, until they are repealed or suspended 
Stanhope, Charles, 3rd Earl l7o3, 
1816), took a prominent position in 
politics, until his extreme partisanship of 
the French Revolution lost him all in- 
fluence His dd\ oosiC} of Republicanism 
often left him single in a mmority m the 
House of Lords 

Stanhope, James, G-eneral, Earl (b 
1673, d 1720), in 1696 served as a volun- 
teer in Flanders, and was given a colonel’s 
commission by William III In Anne’s fiist 
Parliament he sat as member for Cocker- 
mouth He was made Brigadier General in 
1706 At the siege of Barcelona, he was 
second in command to Peterborough, and 
afterwards returned to England In 1708 he 
brought forward a Bill for the dissolution of 
the Highland clans , but as the danger of a 
Jacobite invasion passed away, the BiU was 
dropped In the same vear he was appointed 
Commander in Cataloma [Spanish ScccEb- 
sioN, War of] Unsuccessful on the mainland, 
he took Port Mahon m Minorca, and in 1710 
advanced on Arragon The Spanish were 
utterly defeated at Almenara, and again at 
baragossa Madrid was occupied But Stan- 
hope was caught, defeated, and taken prisoner 
by Yendome at Bnhuega He was ransomed 
m 1712, and became on his return leader of the 


Whig opposition Owmg to his firmness, no 
attempt at rebellion was made by the Jacobites 
on the death of Anne He was prepared, if 
necessary, to seize the Tower On the acces 
sion of George I he became Secietarj of 
btate, and was despatched to Vienna to per- 
suade the Emperor to agree to the Bamei 
Treaty His vigorous measures checked x 
serious outbreak m England during the rebel 
lion of 171o He went with George to Han- 
over (1716), and began negotiations with the 
Abbe Dubois for the establishment of fnendty 
relations with the Regent of France The 
result was the triple alliance between England, 
France, and Holland (1717) On the retire- 
ment of W^alpole and Townshend from th< 
ministry in April, Stanhope became First 
Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer It was thought that a Jacobite 
invasion was impending Stanhope was 
lemoved from the Treasury, and became 
Secretary of State for the Southern Depart- 
ment At home he succeeded in repeahng 
the Schism Act, but his Peerage Bill was 
thrown out by large majorities in the Lower 
House In 1720 came the downfall of 
the South Sea scheme Stanhope had no 
share in the speculation, and even pro- 
posed that ministers who had received bribes 
from the company should be accounted 
guilty of “ notorious and dangerous corrup- 
tion ” During the examination of the 
directors, the young Duke of Wharton di- 
rected a violent attack against the adminis-> 
tration, especially against Stanhope himself 
He rose to reply but his passion brought a 
rush of blood to his head, which next daj 
proved fatal 

Staaihope Reign of Anne Risi of JSnq , and 

Wai of Succession in Spam Macaulay Essay on. 

War of Succession 

StauliOpe, Henry, Earl [b 1805, d 
1875), was returned in 1830, as Lord Mahon, 
to Parliament as member for Wootton Bassett 
and afterwards for the Borough of Hertford 
In the first Peel nnnistr^ he was Under- 
secretary for Foreign Affairs, and durmg 
the last year of Peel’s second administration 
he was Secretary to the Board of Control, 
and supported the repeal of the Com Laws 
Lord Stanhope was the author of numerous 
important historical works His War of th 
Succession in Spam is full and accurate 
His JECistoyy of the Reign of Queefz Anne is 
a useful general history His more lengthy 
and elaborate Sistoi y of England in the Eigh^ 
teenth Centwy has taken its place as x 
standard work, and though corrected and 
supplemented has not been superseded by the 
more recent work of Mr Leck> 

Stanley, Sir William id 1495), was the 
brother of Henry VII ’s step-father, Justice 
of North Wales, and constable under Richard 
III , and the nobleman to whose treacherous 
conduct the kmg’s victory at Bosworth Field 
y^as chiefly due In consideration of his im- 
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portant services on this occasion, Henry made 
him Lord Chamherlain, and one of his coun- 
sellors Stanley, however, was not satisfied 
His continued demands alienated the king, for 
whom Stanley conceived a growing dishke 
He became involved in some way with the 
afiair of Perkm Warbeck On the evidence 
of the king’s spy, Sir Robert Chfford, he was 
suddenly arrested on a charge of treason, 
and after the merest semblance of a trial, was 
condemned and executed on that charge 
(Peb 16, 1495) 

Bacon Life of Henry VII 

Stanley, Sm William, who had been 
employed tor some time in Ireland, was in 
1586 recalled, and sent to the Low Countries, 
when he became Governor of Deventer He 
was a traitor to Ehzabeth, and a fnend of 
the J esuits, and is supposed to ha\ e been pnvy 
to the Babington Conspiracy After the dis^ 
covery of the plot. Sir Wilham accomplished 
a long-meditated piece of treachery, and sur- 
rendered Deventer to the Spaniards, himself 
entering Philip’s service with 1,300 men 
(June, 1587) 

Stannary Courts, The, were the 
courts foi the admmistration of justice 
among the tinners of Cornwall and Devon- 
shire, held before the Lord Warden and his 
steward The privilege of the tin-workeis 
to be subject to the jurisdiction of these 
courts only was confirmed by a charter 33 
Edw I, and b> a statute 50 Edw III , pleas of 
hfe, land, and member excepted There was 
no appeal to Westminster, but to the council 
of the Duke of Cornwall after reference to the 
Warden m person These courts became the 
engines of an arbitrary prerogative which 
robbed the mining districts of the west of the 
benefit of the common law The Stuarts 
largely availed themselves of them , ana in 
consequence of the complamts made, the Long 
Parliament (16 Car I , c 15) passed an ex- 
planatory and regulating Act concerning them, 
at the same time it abolished some othei 
analogous special jurisdictions Smce that 
date the proceedmgs of the Stannaries Courts 
have ceased to possess any great historical 
importance 

Stapledon, Walter de (d 1326), was 
made Bishop of Exeter in 1308, and m 1319 
Lord High Treasurer He sided with the 
king against Queen Isabella and Mortimer, 
and soon after the landing of the latter in 
England he was seized by the citizens of 
London, whom he seems to have offended 
during his tenure of the treasurership, and 
barbarously murdered 

Sta>ples, or IMEarts, for the sale of the 
chief commodities of England, viz, wool, 
woolfels (skins), leather, lead, and tin, were 
estabhshed in certain places by Edward I 
and Edward II The foreign staple was fixed 
first at Antwerp and then at St Chner When 
we took Calais a staple was set up there which, 


on the loss of Calais in 1558 was moved to 
Bruges Within England there were staples 
at several of the prmcipal towns, at London, 
York, Biistol, Newcastle, &c After some 
changes the staple system was established 
by statute (27 Edw III , c 9 ) In this statute 
the staple towns are enumerated, Dubhn, 
Waterford, Cork, and Diogheda being fixed 
on for Ireland, and Caermarthen for Wales , 
the ancient customs payable on staple goods are 
recited, all merchants, save mei chants of the 
staple,are forbidden to buy or export thesegoods, 
and arrangements are made for the govern 
meat of each staple by its own mayor and 
constables The appointment of staple towns 
was a measure of considerable importance 
As a matter of administration it facilitated 
the collection of the customs Constitu- 
tionally, it bore on the rer*ative rights of the 
crown and the parliament as regards taxation 
Possessmg exclusive pnvileges, and under the 
special protection of the crown, the merchants 
formed a body apart from the estates of tne 
realm, and the kmg negotiated with them 
separately The various changes in the 
pohcy relating to the staples Dr Stubbs con 
siders to be evidence that parliament looked 
on the dealings of the ciown with these 
merchants as infringements of its rights 
Regarded m this hght, the authority given 
by statute to the ordinances of the staple 
pieviously made by the council, and the 
recitation of the ancient customs, may be 
regarded as assertions of the rights of the 
estates Commercially, the staples were of 
importance as insuring the quality of our 
exports, for at the staple ports the officers 
viewed and marked the goods of the merchants 
From the jurisdiction of the courts of the 
staples arose a species of estate defeasible on 
condition subsequent, called statute staple of 
the same nature as that founded on the 
statute, De Me^i catonbmy 13 Edw I, 
being a security for debt whereby not only 
the person and goods of the debtor might be 
taken, but his lands might be delivered to the 
creditor until out of the profits the debt 
should be satisfied “ So much more readily 
did the feudal restraints on ahenation yield 
to considerations of a commercial kind than 
to any others” (Stephen’s Blackstone^ i 317) 
This secuiity, originally granted only to 
traders, was extended as a recognisance in 
the nature of a statute staple to all subjects 
by 23 Hen YIII , c 6 Such securities nave 
been superseded by the law of bankruptcy, 
and the system of staple trading itself has 
yielded to the modem arrangement of con- 
sohdated customs 

Stubhs, Const Hist ^ i 411 Stephen Com 
•aimtanes i 314 Bacon s Ahndgement, art Sta 
pies Macpherson Hist of Commerce vol i 

[W H] 

Star Cliamlber One of the mam ob- 
jects of Henry YII was to secure good 
“governance” for the country and to keep 
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the nobles m order For this purpose he 
caused an Act (3 Henry YII, c 1) to be 
passed, which, after reciting the evils caused 
by maintenance, and the givmg of hvenes, 
by the abuse o± the power of the sheriffs, bv 
the bribery of jurors, and by the riots 
and unla^^ml assembhes which prevented 
the administration of justice, empowers the 
Chancellor, Treasurer, and Keeper of the 
Pnvy Seal, or any two of them, with a bishop 
and a temporal lord of the Council, and the 
Chief Justices of the Kmg’s Bench and Com- 
mon Pleas, or two other justices in their 
absence, to call before them persons offending 
in the above-mentioned respects, and to m- 
fliot such punishment, not extending to death, 
as might be imposed were they convicted in 
the ordinary course of law This seems to 
have been not so much the creation of an 
entiiely new court, as a Parliamentar;^ recog- 
mtion of certain powers of criminal jurisdic 
tion long claimed by the Privy Council, and 
the limitation of their exercise to what may 
be regarded as practically a committee of that 
body The Privy Council had long been 
accustomed to meet in the Star Chamber, but 
now this term Star Chamber began to be 
definitely apphed to the new couit which had 
sprung out of the Council The words do not 
occur m the bill itself, only in the head 
ing, but m the Act 20 Henry YII , which 
extended the jurisdiction of the court, the 
title is actually employed 
Subsequently, however, the jurisdiction 
of the court was extended beyond the Act 
3 Henry VII , so that in the reigns of James I 
and Charles I it included most “misdemea 
nours of an aggravated nature, such as 
disturbances of the pubhc peace, assaults 
accompamed with a good deal of violence, 
conspiracies, and libels Besides these, every 
misdemeanour came withm the proper scope 
of its mqmry, those especially of pubhc 
importance, and for which the law, as 
then understood, had provided no sufidcient 
punishment ” (Hallam ) At the same time 
the limitation as to the judges came to be 
isregarded, and any member of the Privy 
Council was allowed to sit Thus the Star 
Chamber became, as has been aptly said, a 
sort of scratch tribunal consistmg of privj 
councillors, a change which, according to 
Hallam, probably took place durmg the 
reign of Edward VI It can scarcely be 
doubted that durmg a great part at any rate 
of the Tudor penod, the power of the court 
was beneficially exercised “ It is the effect 
of this court,” says Sir Thomas Smith m his 
Treatise on the Garmmnv.ealth of Bnffland, 
written early m the reign of Elizabeth, “ to 
bndle such stout noblemen or gentlemen who 
would offer wrong by force to any manner of 
men, and cannot be content to demand or 
defend the right by order of the law ” He 
goes on to ascribe much of the praise to 
"Wolsey “It began long before, but took 
Hist— 31* 


augmentation and authority at that time that 
Cardinal Wolsey was Chancellor of England, 
who of some was thought to have first de- 
vised that court because that he, after some 
mtermission by negligence of time, aug- 
mented the authority of it which was at that 
time marvellous necessar;^ to do to lepress 
the insolency of the noblemen and gentlemen 
m the north parts of England vho 
made almost an ordmary war among them- 
selves ” Moreover, it was able to provide 
equitable remedies for cases which could not 
be fairly dealt with by the ordmary law 
courts But its power had verj early been 
abused , juries were summoned before it for 
verdicts disagreeable to the go\ ernment, and 
were fined or imprisoned, so that although 
the Star Chamber could not itself condemn 
to death, the fear of its displeasure made 
Junes sufficiently phant Persons accused 
before the court were forced to menmmate 
themselves by examination upon oath, and, it 
IS scarcely necessary to add, no jury was 
emploj ed to determme the question of guilt 
It imposed rmnous fines (though in manj 
cases they were remitted), and began m 
Elizabeth’s reign to sentence to the pillory, 
whippmg, and cutting off the ears Under 
James I and Charles I , the Star Chambei 
became the chief weapon of defence used by 
the government agamst its assailants, the 
pumshments mflicted by it m such cases as 
those of Prynne, Burton, and Bastwick, 
excited general mdignation , and it was 
abohshed by Act of Parliament (Jul} 1641) 

A committee of the Lords m 1661 reported 
“that it was fit for the good of the nation 
that there be a court of like nature to the 
Star Chamber , ” but the government did not 
venture to submit a bill to this effect to the 
Commons 

Coke 4th Institute p 61, Stubbs Const Hist 
m , c 18 Hallam Const Hist cc 1 8 

[W J A] 

State Trials, The Collections of 
trials for treason and others of pohtical 
interest have been made and published under 
th§ designation of State TnaJs They are 
often mvaluable sources of historical informa- 
tion, especially m the seventeenth century 
The earliest collection was m six volumes 
folio, pubhshed earl> m the eighteenth cen- 
tury Howell’s edition in thirty four volumes 
with mdex includes all up to 1820 A useful 
senes of selections from the State Tnals is 
issued from the Cambndge Press under the 
editorship of Mr WiIIis Bund (1880) 

Statutes may be defined as written laws, 
established by the sovereign, with the ad- 
vice and assent of the lords spiritual and 
temporal, and of the Commons m Parhament 
assembled Our legislation, however, did 
not take this form for a long time The 
edicts, or assizes of Henry II , are declara- 
tions of methods of procedure rather than 
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enactments, and most of tlxe legislative work 
of Edward I was done without the co-opera- 
tion of the Commons The dtclaration of 
Edward II in 1322, that matters touching 
the state of the king, the kingdom, and 
people should he established m Parliament 
by the king with the assent of the prelates, 
earls, barons, and the commonalty, forms an 
eia in the history of our legislation Nevei- 
theless, the author of the roi , writing in 
this reign, declares that ordinances made by 
the king and his clerks, by aliens and others, 
took the place of laws established by Pai- 
liament, and for a long time our kings con- 
stantly neglected to gam the full concurrence 
ot the three estates, legislating by ordmances 
or temporary regulations put forth by the 
Council rather than by statute So long also 
as statutes were founded simply on petition, 
it sometimes happened that one estate only 
gained a statute, and more often that the j 
statutes which were drawn after the Parlia- 
ment had broken up, and which purported 
to be answers to the petitions presented, were 
more or less contrary to them To obviate 
this, the Commons in the reign of Henry V 
demanded and obtained that the judges should 
frame the statutes before the end of each 
Parliament In the next reign the present 
system of making statutes by Act of Pailia- 
ment was introduced Statutes are written 
laws , yet such laws as were made before legal 
memorj — % e , the beginnmg of the reign of 
Bichard I — though written, forai part of our 
hx nan senpta Some written statutes also 
are extant that are not of record, hemg con 
tamed onlj m chronicles and memorials, yet 
even though a statute he not of record, it is 
still part of the written law if it is within 
legal memory The earhest statute of record 
IS 6 Edward I , called the Statute of Glou- 
cester The first statute in the prmted col- 
lection IS the Great Charter, 9 Hen HI , as 
confirmed and entered on the statute roll of 
25 Edward 1 The statutes from the Great 
Charter to the end of Edward II are said to 
he inurU fempo7is, and are called antiqua^ 
while aU those that follow are called nova 
statuta A statute takes effect from the 
moment that it has received the royal 
assent, unless some special time is expiessed 
in the statute itself Among the rules to he 
observed m mterpretmg statutes, it may he 
noted that a statute is to he interpreted not 
hy the letter, but according to the spirit and 
inti^ntion with which it was made and so 
judges, whose business it is to interpret 
statutes, sometimes depart from the mere 
words , that remedial statutes are to he m- 
terpreted m a wider, penal m a narrower 
fe^ion , and that though it was formerly held 
that if a statute repealing an earher one was 
itaself repealed, the earlier statute was thereby 
revived, smce 13 & 14 Yiot , c 21, this is no 
longer the rule Statutes have been named 
mx different ways at different times, being 


called sometimes by the name of the place 
where they were made, as the Statute of 
Meiton, sometimes by their subject, as J)e 
Dorns CondtUonahbus , and sometimes hy 
their first words, as Qma JEmptores They 
are now described by the year of the king’s 
reign in which they weie made, with tiie 
chapter, and when two sessions have been 
held m one year, with the statute denoting the 
session in which it was enacted, as 1 William & 
Mafy, st 2, c 2 (the Bill of Eights) Statutes 
are now divided mto Public General Acts , 
Local and Personal Acts, declared Public 
Private Acts printed and Private Acts nor 
prmted Up to the time of Edward I our 
statutes are in Latin, in his reign Eiench 
was also used, and became the constant lan- 
guage of legislation until Henry VI Some 
of the statutes of Henry YI and Edward lY 
are in English, hut Henry YII was the fiist 
long whose statutes are all expressed in our 
own tongue 

Stubbs Const Hist passim Stephen Com- 
mmtaneSf i Introd Bacon Ahndgment of the 
Statutes j 

Steele, Sir Eichard (b 1671, d 1729) 
was horn m Dublin At Oxford he became 
acquainted with Addison, and when after 
faiimg there and in the armj , he aspired to 
a literarv career, Addison got him introduc- 
tions to the Whig leaders, on whose behalf 
he soon distmguished himself In 1709 he 
entered Parliament, but bis pamphlets, The 
Crisis and The Bnghshnan^ led to his expul- 
sion hy the irate Tory majority After the 
accession of George I he was knighted, 
elected a member of Parliament, and wrote 
numerous political pamphlets He quarrelled 
with his party about the Peerage Bill, and, 
not succeeding in his hterary and stock- 
jobbing projects, retired to Carmarthen, his 
wife’s home, where he died Of his literary 
eminence there is no need to speak here As a 
pohtical writer Steele was one of the boldest 
and most sagacious of the Whigs, and at the 
same time he was, m a great degiee, free 
from the narrowness which came over some 
of the old Whigs,” in George I s reign 
Hls political pamphlets are among the most 
important contnhutions to the controversial 
hteratuxe of the period 

Steenie was the pet name given hy 
James I to his favourite, George Ydhers, 
Duke of Buckmgham 

SteinBirk, The Battle op (Aug 4, 
1692), fought between William III and the 
French soon after the naval victory of La 
Hogue The enemy had taken Namur On 
the frontier of Brabant, Luxemburg was left 
to oppose the Enghsh king Wilham’s head- 
quarters were at Lamheque, Luxemburg’s 
about six miles off at Steinkirk, while still 
farther off lay a large force under Marshal 
Boufflers The country between the armies 
was exceedingly difficult A traitor m ihe 
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English army had habitually informed Mar- 
shal Luxemburg of the movements of the 
allies His coriespondence was discoiered, 
and with pistol at his breast he was forced to 
write false information dictated by William 
The Erench commander was thrown ofi his 
guard The whole of the alhed army marched 
down upon him in the night His outposts 
were driven back But the progress of Wil- 
1 am’s forces was obstructed by several fences 
and ditches, and Luxemburg was able to get his 
troops into order Meanwhile, Boufflers was 
coming up Maokay’s division was the first 
to engage The enemy were attacked and 
routed It was determined to send Louis’ 
household troops against the English After a 
bloody struggle our men were borne down 
Count Solmes refused to bnng up his infantry 
to their support, and^the division was nearly 
destroyed The French loss was about 7,000, 
and that of the allies was not much greater 
The English army and the English nation 
loudly expressed their resentment against 
Solmes 

Macaulay, Htst of Eng 

Stephen, KI^G^ {h circa 1094, r 1135 — 
1164), was the third son of Stephen, Count 
ot Blois, and Adela, daughter of William the 
Conqueror He was brought up at the court 
of his uncle Henry I , from whom he received 
in marnage Matilda or Maud of Boulogne, 
niece of the queen He took the oath of 
fealty to his cousin the Empress Maud, but 
immediately on the death of Henry I he 
caused himself to be proclaimed kmg The 
dislike of Maud’s husband, Geoffirey of An^ou, 
contributed m great measure to Stephen’s 
success, and at first he met with no opposi- 
tion But his misgovemment, and his con- 
duct towards the Church and the officials 
of the admimstration rapidly alienated his 
friends, and m 1138 the Empress invaded 
England in company with her brother, Robert 
of Gloucester From 1 138 to 1 145 was a period 
of complete anarchy, sometimes one, some- 
times the other party gaming the upper hand 
Every lord of a castle acted as king in his 
own domain The fearful eficects of feudal 
government were for the first and last time 
fully exemplified in England In 1145 
Robert of Gloucester died, and the Em- 
press retired to Normandv leaving Stephen 
master of England But in 1152 her son 
Henry landed in England, and the war 
was renewed In 1163 a treaty was made 
at Wallmgford by which Stephen was to 
retain the crown during his lifetime, when it 
was to pass to Henry In the next year 
Stephen died at Dover Pnory on Oct 25 
By his marriage with Matilda, Stephen had 
three sons and two daughters — ^Eustdce, his 
intended heir, who died in 1163 , William, 
who received the patrimomal estate and the 
earldom of Surrey, and died in the service of 
Henry II at the siege of Toulouse m 1160 , 


Marj , who became a nun, but leaving her con- 
vent married Matthew of Flanders , Baldwin 
and Maud who died young Stephen possessed 
bravery, generosity, and the other simple 
virtues of a soldier , but his position required 
him to be false, and no man trusted him, 
knowmg that he could trust no one He 
was quite commonplace, and might have been 
moie successful if moie unscrupulous or less 
honest A terrible picture of the anarch} of 
Stephen’s reign is drawn by the English 
Chionicler “ When the traitors e , the 
barons] perceived that he was a mild man, 
and soft and good, and did no justice, then 
did they all wonder every powerful man 

made his castles, and held them against him 
They cruelly oppressed the v retched men of 
the land with castle- works When the castles 
were made, they filled them with devils and 
evil men Then they took those men that 
they thought had any propert\ , both by mght 
and by day, peasant men and women, and put 
them m prison for their gold and silver, and 
tortured them with unutterable tortures 
Many thousand they killed with hunger, I 
cannot and may not tell all the wounds or all 
the tortures which they mfiicted on wretched 
men m this land, and that lasted the nineteen 
years while Stephen was king , and ever it 
was worse and worse They laid imposts on 
the towns continually, and when the wretched 
men had no more to give they robbed and 
burned all the towns, so that thou mightest 
well go all a day’s journey, and thou shouldest 
never find a man sittmg m a town, or the 
land tilled N ever yet had more wretched 

ness been m the land, nor did heathen men 
ever do worse than they did The bishops 

and the clergy constantly cursed them, but 
nothing came of it , for they were all accursed 
and forsworn, and forlorn However a man 
tilled, the earth bare no corn, for the land 
was all fordone by such deeds, and they 
said openly that Chinst and his samts slept ” 
Gosta Stephani Sexham ChronitU (Surtees 
Soc ) Anglo Saxon Chi onicle Stubbs Const 
Hist Lmgaxd Hist of Eng [F S P ] 

Steward, The Lord High, was a great 
officer in the court of the UForman kmgs, but 
all his important functions were very early as- 
signed to the Justiciar, and the office soon be 
came httle more than honorary It was here- 
ditary m the house of Leicester, and was 
inherited by Henry lY , and so absorbed into 
the royal dignity Smee that date it has only 
been conferred for some occasion, and the 
office ceases when the busmess which reqmred 
it IB ended, and this occasion has usually 
been when a person was to be tried 
before the House of Lords The Steward 
had his own court, the junsdietion of which 
was defined in the Artmili super Can tas^ but 
despite this there are many complamts in 
subsequent reigns of the encroachment of the 
Steward’s court, and m 1390 the powers of 
the court were once more limited 
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Stlgaud, Archbishop of Canterbury (1052 
— 1070), IS first heard of as a chaplain, adviser, 
and minister of Queen Emma, and m 1043 
was made Bishop of Elmham, but almost 
immediately afterwards deposed on the occa- 
sion of a quarrel between his patroness and 
the king But in the next year he made his 
peace with Edward, and was restored to his 
see During the whole of the reign of Edward 
the Confessor we find Stigand headmg the 
English party m the Church, and strongly 
opposing the Normamsing tendencies of the 
Inng The bishopric of Wmchester was given 
to him in 1047, and on the flight of Robert of 
Jumieges in 1052 Stigand ohtamed the arch- 
bishopric He still continued to hold the 
bishopric of Winchester, and seems to ha\e 
been energetic and concihatory in the per- 
formance of his ecclesiastical duties On the 
death of Edward, Stigand summoned the 
Witenagemot which elected Harold, but the 
archbishop did not actually crown the king 
After Harold’s death it was Stigand who 
anointed Edgar Atheling as kmg, and who 
when the cause of the young pnnce was 
proved to be hopeless, made peace between 
him and the Conqueror Stigand was present 
at William’s coronation, and did homage to 
him, and was one of the Enghshmen whom 
the kmg took over with him to Normandy 
m 1067 But the oppression of the Norman 
nobles drove the Enghsh to revolt, and 
Stigand fled with Edgar to the Scotch court 
Subsequently we find the archbishop among 
the small band of patriots who held out 
against the Normans among the feus of Ely 
Taken prisoner with the others m 1072 
he was condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment at Wmchester, where ne died. He had 
previously (m 1070) been deposed from his 
archbishopric, three charges being brought 
against hun (1) That he held the bishopric 
of Winchester together with his archbishopric, 
this bemg uncanomcal (2) that he had 
assumed the archbishopric durmg the hf etune 
of Robert, who had been unlawhiUy deposed, 
and (3) that he had received the paihum from 
the anti-Pope Benedict Of his character. 
Dr Hook says, “ Stigand was neither a hero 
nor a samt He did not possess the moral 
force or the mtellectual power which enables 
a great mind to make adverse circumstances a 
stepping stone to usefulness and honour , and 
he did not possess the meaner ambition of 
those who, failing m the arena of manly 
contest, are satisfied with the effeminate 
applause which is elicited by sentimentahsm 
and romance But Stigand was a sturdy 
patnot, m whose breast beat an honest Eng- 
heart ” 

Anglo Saxon Chronicle, WiHiaaa of Malmes 
bury. Hook, AroMishojps lE’reemaa, Normm 
Ccngvfist 

Stile, Jonir, a servant of Henry VII ,aad 
his messenger on several important occasions 
From the mention of his name m Ihe instruc- 


tions given to Wolsey with legard to the 
treaty of marriage between Henry and 
Maigaret of Savoy, he seems to have taken 
some part m the more private arrangements 
on the subject, and he was also one of Henry’s 
confidentm messengers with reference to the 
king’s matnmomdl plans in Naples In 1502, 
for some unknown reason, John Stile seems 
to have fallen temporarily into disgrace, as 
there is a mention of a pardon being granted 
him on June 16 of that year 

StlUingtoxi^ Robert (d 1491), after 
holding mmor preferments, was in 1466 made 
Bishop of Bath and Wells He was a strong 
Yorkist, and in 1467 was entrusted with the 
Great Seal He held it till 1470, and again 
from 1472 to 1476 After Edward’s death 
Stillmgton became an |idherent of Richard, 
and drew up the Act bj- which Edward’s 
children were hastaidised On the accession 
of Henry VII he was imprisoned for a short 
while, hut soon obtained pardon In 1487, 
however, he was implicated in the attempt of 
Lambert Simnel, for which he was kept in 
prison tiH his death 

Stirling, a town of Scotland, situated on 
the Forth, was one of the four burghs given 
up to the Enghsh (1174) as security for the 
fulfilment of the conditions of the Treaty of 
Ealaise, hut was restored to Scotland hj 
Richard I (11S6) In 1297 it was the scene 
of the battle between Wallace and the Earl 
of Surrey, andm 1304 was taken by Edward I , 
after being defended for three months b> 
Sir William Oliphant In 1313 — 14 it was 
besieged by Edward Bruce, and after the 
battle of Bannockburn, which was fought m 
the endeavour to relieve it, was surrendered 
by the governor, Mowbray In 1339 it again 
fell into the hands of the Scotch, being given 
up by its governor, Thomas Rokehy In 1671 
an attempt was made on it by the party of 
Queen Mary, and in 1683 it was taken by 
the Ruthven conspirators During the dis- 
turbances of 1639 it was in the hands of the 
Covenanters, and in 1715 was occupied by 
Argjle against the Jacobites In 1746 it was 
unsuccessfully besieged by the Pretender 

Stirling, The Battle of (Sept 11, 
1297), resulted lu a complete victory for Sir 
William Wallace and the Scotch over the 
English, who were led by Warenne, Earl 
of Surrey, and by Oressmgham Wallace 
fell on the English, who numbered about 
60,000 men, as they were m process of cross- 
ing a narrow bridge over the Forth, and cut 
them to pieces, killing Oressmgham 

Stockdale v Hansard, Cases of 
(1837 — 40), arose from the pubhcation by 
Hansard, by order of the Commons, of a report, 
which described a book published by Stockdale 
as indecent Stockdale suing Hansard for 
hbel, the Queen’s Bench decided that the 
order of the House was no justification After 
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five smts iiad "been ‘broiigh.t, and Stockdale and 
the sheriffs comnutted by the Commons, an 
Act was passed preventing any suit m future 
toncernmg papers printed by order of either 
House 

Stoke, The Battle op (June 16, 1487), the 
last battle between the nval houses of York 
and Lancaster, was fought between the 
Yorkist adherents of Lambert Simnel and 
Henry YII at a small village near Newark 
John de la Pole, Earl of Lmcoln, Lords Lovel 
and Fitzgerald led the revolters, assisted by 
an experienced German general, Martin 
fechwarz, at the head of 2,000 mercenaries 
After an obstinate conflict of three hours’ 
duration, on account of their numerical 
superiority the royal forces, commanded by 
Henry VII in persom, prevailed Not one 
of the rebel leaders escaped Simnel was 
taken prisoner The revolt was thoroughly 
suppressed 

Stone, George, Archbishop of Dublin 
{h 1707, 1764), was the son of a banker 

Through the influence of the Duke of New- 
castle, he became m early life Dean of Derry, 
and then successively Bishop of Kildaie 
and Derry, and in 1747 was made primate 
During Lord Dorset’s viceroyalty he was 
virtually governor of L eland, and he ruled it 
by means of the pension hst In 175o he was 
dismissed from the Pnvy Council, but in 1769 
agam joined the mimstenal party He was 
called the ‘‘Beauty of Holiness, ’ and was 
veiy unpopular He was, however, a liberal 
man, and in favoui of the removal of Catholic 
disabilities 

Lecky Hist of Eng in the Eighteenth Cen 
tury Plowden Hist of Ireland, Walpole ITe- 
moiTS of the Reign of Geoi ge IT 

Stone, Dr John {d 1571), was in Jan , 
1548, whilst a member of the House of 
Commons, committed to the custody of the 
feerjeant-at-Arms, “probably,” says Hallam, 
“ for some ebullition of virulence agamst the 
changes of religion ” Under Mary, Stone 
became one of the most violent enemies of the 
Reformation, and a leading persecutor He 
was queen’s proctor at the trial of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, and in 1559 made a violent 
speech in the House against the Supremacy 
Bill He was subsequently imprisoned for 
refusing to take the oath of allegiance, and 
on his release went abroad, where he occupied 
himself m plotting agamst Elizabeth’s govern- 
ment He 18 said to have been plotting the 
death of James AH of Scotland, m order to 
smooth the way “ for his mother’s marnage 
with some Catholic pnnce,” when he was 
inveigled on board a vessel at Antwerp by a 
man named Parker, one of Burleigh’s spies, 
and earned to Yarmouth He was tortured 
to extort his secrets, and shortlv afterwards 
was hanged 

Stowe, John (5 circa 1625, d 160o), was 


a London citizen and most mdustnous anti- 
quanan Besides minor woi ks, such as his 6um 
mane of English Chronicles (loGl), his Flores 
Kutoria-ium, his contnbutions to Holmshed, 
and to editions of Chaucer, he is chiefly known 
lor his 8m My of London^ published m 1598, 
which has been the basis of all subsequent 
attempts at a historjr of London He suffered 
from great poverty m his old age 

An enlarged edition of Stowes Survay wab 
pubhshed by Strype in 1720 and re issued with 
farther enlargements in 2 vols foho (1754) 

Stowell, AVilliam Scott, Lord (b 1745, 
d 1836), TV as the elder brother of Lord Eldon 
From the Grammar School of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, he went up to Corpus Chnsti College, 
Oxford, as a scholai, and obtained a fellow- 
ship In 1774 he was appointed Cam- 
den Readei m ancient history, while m 
the meantime he was studymg for the bar 
For eighteen years he remained at Oxford 
He then practised in the Ecclesiastical and 
Admiralty Courts Practice flowed m to him 
at once In four years he was appointed 
Regi&trar of the Court of Faculties, and five 
years later Judge of the Consistory Court and 
Advocate Geneial, with the honour of kmght- 
hood, and, ten yeais later, he became Judge of 
the High Court of Admiralty In 1790 he 
had been returned to Parhament for Downton, 
but durmg a long career m Parliament he 
scarcely ever made a long speech In 1821 
he was lai&ed to the peerage As a judge 
he cannot be too highly praised He ranks 
e\en higher than his distinguished brother 
He was pamstakmg, clear, and logical in his 
decisions, and displayed a breadth of learning 
and research which has done much to foim 
our mtei national law “ He formed, ’ says a 
contemporary writer, “a system of rational 
law from the ill-fashioned labours of his pre- 
decessois, erecting a temple of jurisprudence, 
and laying its foundations not on fleeting 
policy, or m occasional interests, but m imi- 
versM and immutable j astice ’ 

Haggard, Bepoi'ts Annual Obituaiy 1837 

StrafEbrd, Thomas AVentworth, Earl 
or (5 April, l69Zjd May 12, 1641), the son of 
Sir Wilham Wentworth, was educated at St 
John’s College, Cambridge, represented York 
shire in Parhament fiom 1613 to 1628, with 
the exception of the assembly of 1626, when 
he was mcapacitated by bemg appointed 
sheriff In Parhament Wentworth mam- 
tamed an mdependent position, mchmng 
rather to the popular paity than to the court 
In 1621 he opposed the attempt of James to 
hmit the rights of Parhament, and proposed 
a protestation In 1627 he opposed the forced 
loan levied by Chailes, and was for a ^oH 
time in confinement In the Parhament of 
1628 he for a time exercised great influence 
m the Commons, and attempted to embody 
the liberties of the subject in a bill, and 
thereby to lay a secure foundation for the 
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future, and reconcile long and Commons 
Bat he did not share m the general passion for 
war with Spam in 1624, nor did he sympathise 
with the objections of the Puritans to the 
king’s religious policy What he desired 
was a government mtelhgent enough to per- 
ceive the real needs of the nation, and strong 
enough to carry out practical reforms, m 
spite of the opposition of local and class 
interests It was m accordance with these 
ideas that Wentworth entered the kmg s 
service He was created a peer m July, 1628, 
and became in December of the same jear 
President of the Council of the North He 
entered the Privj Council m November, 1629, 
and became Lord Deputy of Ireland in the 
summer of 1636 Measures for the better 
carrying out of the poor law, for the relief 
of commerce, and for the general improve- 
ment of the condition of the people were 
probably the results of his presence in the 
Council In the North his vigorous enforce- 
ments of the law without respect of persons, 
was the chief characteristic of his adminis- 
tration In Ireland his abilities had freer 
scope He protected trade, founded the flax 
manufacture, organised a respectable army, 
and introduced many reforms into the Church 
and the administration But ins haishness 
to mdividuals, and his mtoleiance of oppo 
sition gamed him numerous enemies amongst 
the English colomsts, whilst his disregard of 
thekmg’s promises to the native Insh, and 
the threatened Plantation of Connaught, 
created feehngs of distrust and diead, which 
bore frmt m the rebelhon of 1641 In Sept , 
1639, he was summoned to England, and be 
came at once the leading spirit m the com- 
mittee of eight, to whom Scotch affairs were 
entrusted, and the kmg s chief adviser In 
Jan , 1640, he was created Earl of Strafford 
By his advice the kmg summoned the Short 
Parliament, and dissolved it when it became 
unruly In order to carry on the war 
with Scotland, he suggested expedients of 
every kind — a loan from Spain, the debase- 
ment of the coinage, and the employment 
of the Irish army to subdue Scotland, or 
if necessary to keep down England. The 
kmg appointed l^im Lieutenant-G-encral of 
the Enghsh army (Aug 20, 1640), but his 
energy could not avert defeat, and when the 
council of peers advised the kmg to summon 
a Parliament, his fate was assured In spite 
of illness Strafford hurried up to London to 
impeach the popular leaders for treasonable 
correspondence Pym moved Strafford s im- 
peachment on Nov 11, and he was arrested 
the same day His trial began in West 
minster Hall on March 22, 164X The ex- 
treme party m the Commons, dissatisfied 
with the slow and doubtful course of impeach- 
ment, brought m a bill of attainder (April 
10), wbich passed its third reading m tbe 
Commons on April 21, and m the Lords on 
May 8 The king’s attempts to save Straf- 


ford, and above all the discovery of the first 
Anny Plot, sealed his fate, and prevented the 
acceptance of a suggested compromise, which 
would have saved his life, but mcapacitated 
him from all office The kmg postponed his 
answer as long as he could, and consulted the 
bishops and judges, but the danger of a 
popular nsmg mduced him to yield, and 
give his assent to the bill (May 10) Straf- 
ford was executed on May 12 His attamdei 
was reversed in 1662 

Gardiner Hist of JEng 1608 — 1642 Eush 
worth Historical Collections Sti affoi d Papers 
Life of btrafford m Forster s JSntish Statesmen 
vol ru [0 H P ] 

Straffiordians The bill of attamdei 
against Strafford passed the third reading 
(April 2, 1641) by a m^ority of 204 against 
69 Mr William WheSer, M P for West- 
bury, took down the names of the minority, 
copies of the list got abroad, and one was 
posted up m the Old Palace Yard, West- 
minster, with the addition “these die the 
Straff ordians, betrayers of tbeir coimtry ” 
The hst mcluded the names of Selden, Lord 
Digby, Orlando Bndgeman, and Holhome 
It did not contam those of Falkland and 
Hyde, who voted for the bill The publica- 
tion of the division hsts was at this time a 
breach of privilege The House itself first 
pubhshed the names of members votmg in 
the year 1836 

Clarendon Hist cf the HebeUion T L San 
ford Studies and Illusti at ons of the Great Eehel- 
lion 

Straits Settlements, The, situated 
m the Straits of Malacca, comi>rise Penang, 
Singapore, Malacca, and Wellesley Pro- 
vince These settlements originally formed 
under the Indian government, were trans- 
ferred to the charge of the Colonial Office, 
1867 The government of the coUeotivc 
colony at Smgapore is vested m a governor 
and executive council of rune members, and a 
legislative council of ten official and six 
unofficial members nominated by the crown 
Penang has a heutenant-govemor, and 
Malacca a resident, both under the G-overnor 
of Smgapore The population is very 
mixed, and mcludes Malays, Chmese, Ben- 
galese, Arabs, Burmese, Siamese, and nume- 
rous other races 

Stratford, John, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury {d 1§48% first appears as sitting 
m Parhdment m 1317 He was frequently 
employed on embassies by Edward IT , and 
m 1323 was made Bishop of Wmchester by 
the Pope, contrary to the wishes of the kmg, 
who, however, eventually recognised him 
He took an active part in the deposition of 
Edward II , but though he saw the necessity 
of getting nd of the infatuated kmg, he did 
not wish to put the power mto the hands of 
Isabella and Mortimer His opposition to 
the guilty pair led to his persecution, and he 
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was compelled to take refuge in a forest in 
Hampshire, where he remained till the fall 
of Mortimer Edward III made >)^Tn Chan- 
cellor in 1330, and he was translated to the 
see of Canterbury in 1333 He held the 
Grreat Seal twice again, from 1335 to 1337 
and for a short period in 1340 In this latter 
j ear occurred the great quarrel between the 
kmg and the archbishop There is no doubt 
that Stratford was a faithful mmister to 
Edward, but it was impossible for him to find 
money sufficient to de6-a> the expense of the 
costly Erench wars Edward, angered bj 
his want of money and the ill-success of his 
expedition, turned round on the archbishop 
and accused him of malversation A lengthj 
dispute followed, m the course of which the 
king bemg desirous of brmging Stratford 
before the Counoil,»the peers declared that a 
peer could only be tried by the House of 
Lords, thus incidentally estabhshing an im- 
portant privilege The archbishop having 
got Parliament on his side, the kmg was com- 
pelled to give m, and a reconciliation fol- 
lowed S&atford was often employed by the 
kmg on important affairs, but he never agam 
received the chancellorship Though Siey 
can hardly rank as statesmen, the archbishop 
and his brothei were able and faithful mm- 
isters, anxious to check the extravagance of the 
kmg, and to preserve the liberties of the people 
Hook Arc?i6i6?iops Canterbury W Long 
man,, Bdward tTie Thii d 

Stratton, The Battle op (May 16, 1643), 
took place during the G-reat Rebellion The 
Parhamentary forces under General Chudleigh, 
Sir Richard BuHer, Sir Alexander Carew, 
and the Earl of Stamford, were defeated by 
the Cornish army under Sir Ralph Hopton 
and Sir Bevil Grenville The Parhamentary 
forces were weakened by the detachment of 
Sir George Chudleigh with all their cavalry 
They were posted on the top of Stratton Hill, 
which the Cormsh army after several hours’ 
haid fighting succeeded in stormmg General 
Chudleigh and 1,700 prisoners were taken, 
together with thirteen guns, and all the 
baggage and stores of the defeated army 

Strickland, Agnes (5 1806, 1874), 

the daughter of Mr Thomas Strickland, 
of Reydon Hall, Suffolk, was the author of 
numerous works of fiction and poetry She 
pubhshed Ztves of the Queens of England from 
the Eforman Conquest^ 12 \ols , 1840 — 48 (new 
ed, 8 vols, 1851 — 52), which attamed great 
popularity The work is mteresting, and 
written m a lively style, but the author’s 
judgment was not sufficiently critical, nor 
her acquaintance with general English his- 
tory wide enough, for it to be of much value 
as an authority In 1850 — 59 she wrote Lives 
of the Queens of Sco*land, which mcludes an 
elaborate, but not conclusive, vindication of 
Mary Queen of Scots In 1866 she published 
lj%ves of the Seven Bishops 


Strode, “William {d 1645), was re 
turned to the House of Commons m the 
last Parliament of James I , and the 
five Parliaments of his son In the third 
Parliament of Charles he took part m the 
tumult caused m the House of Commons by 
the Speaker’s refusal to put Ehot’s resolutions, 
for which he was called before the Council 
and imprisoned untilJanuarj, 1640 In the 
Long Parliament he is mentioned by Clarendon 
as one of those ephori who most avowed the 
curbing and suppressmg of majesty,” and 
“ one of the fiercest men of the party, and of 
the party only for his fierceness ” On Dec 
24, 1640, he introduced the biU for annual 
Parliaments, and on Hov 28, m 1641, moved 
that the kingdom should be put m a posture 
of defence He did not scruple to avow that 
the safety of the Parliament depended on the 
Scottish army, and the necessity of keeping it 
m England ‘‘ The sons of Zermah,” he said 
(referring to the court party), “ are too strong 
tor us” He was one of the five members 
impeached by the king (Jan , 1642) After 
the Civil War began he took an active part 
agamst the king in Somerset, and m his place 
m the Commons opposed all proposals to treat 
S E Gterdmer, Hist ofBng , 1608—1643 

Stronglbow* was the surname of Richaid 
de dare, Earl of Pembroke, a nobleman of 
ruined fortunes and adventurous spirit It 
was this doubtless that made him eager to 
accept the hand of Eva, daughtei of the King 
of l^inster, and to attempt the conquest of 
Ireland He apphed to Hemy for leave, and 
got a dubious answer, which became finally 
an absolute prohibition, but in spite of it he 
sailed toom Milford Haven mll69 In 1170 
he married Eva, and was probably elected 
tanist, and succeeded to the tongdom of Lein- 
ster in 1171 In 1 172 he joined Henry m Hor- 
mandy, and returned to Ireland as governor 
in 1173 A mutmy of the soldiery compelled 
him to supersede his fnend Hervey Mount- 
Maunce by Rav mond le Gros, but he refused 
him the hand of his sister Bemg defeated 
by the O’Briens m 1174 he found it necessary 
to accept Raymond as a brother-in-law 
Though Henry himself had recalled that 
leader, the voice of the soldiery again com 
p^ed Strongbow to make Raymond their 
commander In 1176 he died at Dubhn of a 
cancer m the leg, and was buned m the 
cathedral He left but one daughter, Isabel, 
who brought his vast lands to Wilham 
Marshal of Pembroke, her husband Ac- 
cording to Giraldus he never originated an 
enterprise, but allowed himself to be giuded 
by others , he, however, allows him to have 
been just and even generous, and brave in 
battle He was a munificent patron of the 
Church, and was the founder of the pnory of 

RiTma.Tnbyinrt 

Q-iraldus Camhrensis Baipugnatio JBibernxa 
Lyttelton Rewryll 
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Str3rpe, John [h 1643, d 1737), an 
industrious compiler of materials for tlie 
history of the English Eef ormation, was vicar 
of Leyton in Essex His chief works are 
Bcclesiastiml Memonals^ a Ohuroh history 
under Henry YIII , Edward VI , and Mary, 
with invaluable original papers m appendices 
The Annals of the Reformation , the Lives of 
Vramner, Parker, Grmdal, Whitgift, Gheke, 
Smith, and Aylmer j and an enlarged edition of 
Stowe’s of London (1720) A man of 
httle abihty and some prejudice, Strype’s sohd 
work has made his collections quite indispen- 
sable for the history of the change of religion 
in England The best edition is that of the 
Oxford Press in octavo 

Stuart Family The Stuarts were 
descended from a certain Walter hitz Alan, 
lord of Oswestry, who entered the service 
of David I , by whom he was created High 
Steward of Scotland The office became 
hereditary in the family Alexander, the 
fourth Steward of the Eitz-Alan stock, com- 
manded at the battle of Largs m 1263 , the 
fifth James, was one of the regents appomted 
on the death of Alexander III , the sixth, 
Walter, supported Robert Bruce, commanded 
a division at Bannockburn, and was rewarded 
m 1315 by the hand of Bruce’s daughter, 
Marjory Marjory’s son, Robert, ruled Scot- 
land as regent during the minority of David 
II and his captivitj m England, and upon 
David’s death, m 1371, succeeded to the 
Scottish throne [Eor the history of the 
Stuart sovereigns ot Scotland, see Robert II 
and III , James I , II , III , IV , V , and 
Mary ] 

With the accession of James VT of Scotland 
to the Enghsh throne (1603) as James I, 
the history of the Stuart rule in England 
begins, it IS that of the transition from 
the personal government of the Yorkist and 
' Tudor periods to the Paihamentary system 
of Hanoverian times Such a transition was, 
in England, inevitable but to the character 
and policy of the Stuart kmgs it was due 
that the change had to be effected by 
means of a rebellion and a revolution 
Parhament had already in the later years 
of Elizabeth begun to assume a moie mde- 
pendent attitude, but that queen had tact 
enough to keep it m good temper, and, as m 
the question ot the monopolies, knew when to 
yield But James I was utterly devoid of 
tact, and never succeeded in makmg himself 
respected More than this, he contmuaHy 
forced upon men’s attention a dootrme of 

B gative which cut at the root of Enghsh 
les Moreover, his Scotch experience 
Md rendered him singularly unfit to deal 
wth English ecclesiastioal difficulties The 
l-^i^ue had come for concessions to, or at any 
considerate treatment of, the Puritans. 
James, though he did not, as Charles I , 
Ip^krd episcopacy as a sacred mshtution, 


valued it highly as a means of keeping the 
clergy in order , any concession to the Puri- 
tans would, he thought, weaken episcopal 
authority, and so prepare the waj- for that 
independence of the clergy which m Scotland 
had proved so dangerous to the state , there- 
fore he refused all change, and so brought 
about the union agamst himself of the poh- 
tical and religious oppositions His domestic 
difficulties were mcreased by his lU advised 
foreign pohcy James knew fai better than 
his subjects the true position of affairs on the 
Continent, and, although his policy of me 
diation could never have succeeded, a frank 
statement of reasons would have done much 
to lessen the opposition of the Commons , but 
as he took no pams to make his people under- 
stand him, it was inevitable that the Protestant 
feeling of the country sh9»uld be offended by 
the marriage negotiations with Spam, and oy 
the kmg’s refusal to interfere energetically 
to save the Palatinate So firm was the 
distrust which his action mspired, that even 
when, under pressure from Buckmgham, 
James declared war agamst Spam, Parliament 
would not believe that a great contmental 
war was seriously intended, and refused sup- 
phes The question more and more clearly 
defined itself could the kmg persist in a 
certam pohcy, or retam a certam mmister, 
agamst the will of Parhament ^ The actual 
Parliam e ntary gams of James’s reign were 
but few, more important was it that the 
impositions had rai«»ed the question of unpar- 
liamentary taxation, and that the revival of 
impeachment had given Parhament a weapon 
agamst the kmg But it is clear that if the 
kmg determined to carry out a certam pohcy 
against the wish of his subjects, and to raise 
the necessary funds by unparhamentar^ 
means, and if Parhament m vam attacked 
mimsters, the ultimate issue would depend on 
the preponderance of power, and this could be 
decided only by war This is what came to 
pass imder Charles I 

But while the victory of Parhament was 
mevitable, it was well that it should not be 
premature Had Charles yielded to all the 
demands of the Commons m 1629, had he 
given them complete control of taxation, and 
recogmsed the responsibihty 6f ministers, he 
would have handed over his sovereignty to 
them But the Commons were not yet fit to 
exercise such a power Their supremacy 
would have established a gross tjiannj m 
ecclesiastical matteis, for aU opimons disliked 
by the majority of average Englishmen 
would have been proscribed m the National 
Church Nor were the Commons as yet fit to 
govern Nothmg existed comparable to the 
modem system of cabinet and party govern- 
ment, the rule of the House of Commons 
would have been the rule of an unorganised 
mob 

Then followed eleven years without a Par- 
hament At first the country was quiet , but 
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Laud’s action upon becoming arcbbisliop, and 
the attempt to raise Ship money, strengthened 
and hound more closely togethei the Puritan 
and the constitutionalist opposition, and when 
the Scotch attack forced Charles to put him- 
self into the hands of Pailiament, the oppo- 
sition saw their own strength, and Chailes 
had to surrendei one by one the powers and 
prerogatives by which he had attempted to 
govern 

But the rediess oi pohtical grievances left 
the religious difficulties still unsolved It 
became clear during the struggles of 1641 — 
42 that the mam question left was that of 
the existence of episcopacy , from the episco- 
palian party arose the Cavaliei party, and 
though the attempt to seize the Five Membeis, 
and the consequent introduction of the Militia 
Bill was the immediate cause of the war, the 
rehgious element was far more important 
than the constitutional m the early years of 
the war 

The constitutional questions of the second 
Stuart period differ &om those of the first 
No longer was there a direct assertion of 

absolute power , ” no unpailiamentary taxa- 
tion was attempted there was no exercise of 
judicial power by Council or Stai Chamber 
Charles II ruled not agamst, but through a 
Parliament which he tried to make subser- 
vient Yet the judges were still undei court 
influence, preiogative lingered in the “dis- 
pensing power , ” and di\ me right reappeared 
imdei thedoctrme of “ non-resistance ” The 
fall of the Whigs after the dissolution of 1681 
showed howstiong the Royalist feelmg of the 
country remained, m spite of eighteen years’ 
misgovemment and even after the lessons 
of the Great Rebellion, the Stuarts might at 
the eleventh hour have succeeded m creatmg 
a despotism, had not James II attacked the 
English Church, and so united all classes 
agamst him 

The reigns of WiUiam and Mary, and of 
Anne, though the sisteis were of the Stuart 
house, are more closely connected with later 
than with eailier history In them begins 
the development of party cabmet govern- 
ment, and mstead oi a shifting pohcy of 
neutrality or a truckling to France, the great 
struggle commences between Fiance and 
England which was to last till the present 
century [Petition op Right, Great Re 
BBLLION, &c ] 

Gai diner S%st of JSng 160S — 16^ is the 
great authority for Charles I and James I 
Banke Kisb of Eng is specially valuable for 
the later Stuarts Bor Charles H and James 
II we have also Macaulay s hnlhant hut not 
always trustworthy Rist of Eng The best 
diort general sketch is in the small volume by 
Idr Gardiner entitled The Furitan Rebellion 

Stuart, Arabella [Arabella Stuart ] 

Stuart, Chables Edward, known as the 
Young Pretender (if 1720, d 1788), was the 
son of James Edward Stuart, and Clementina, 


granddaughter of John Sobieska, King of 
Poland He was bom at Rome His educa- 
tion was very much neglected He became of 
political importance on the renewal of the 
hostihty between England and France after 
the fall of Walpole Cardinal Tencm, the 
French minister, was m favour of an mvasion 
of England, and m 1743 Charles came to Pans 
Louis KV , although he refused to see him, 
was not unfriendly to his cau^e 1 o ,0 0 0 vetei ans 
under Marshal Saxe were stationed at Dun- 
kirk, while fleets were collected at Brest and 
Toulon But the French admiral, Roque- 
feuille, feared to attack the Enghsh under 
Sn John Noms , his ships were dispersed by 
a storm, and the French ministry abandoning 
the design, appomted Saxe to command in 
Flanders The Pretender retired to Pans, 
whence he communicated with his Scotch 
adherents through Muriay of Broughton 
The results of the battle of Fontenoy (1745) 
caused him to hasten his plans He embarkea 

at Nantes (1745) in a privateer, attended by a 
French man of- war, but the latter vessel was 
attacked and disabled by an Enghsh ship, so 
that Charles amved in Scotland stripped of 
supphes, and with only seven companions 
[Jacobites ] After the battle of Culloden 
tffiarles fled, and succeeded, after five months’ 
wanderings in the Hebrides, in escapmg to 
France He owed his hfe to Flora Mac- 
donald On his return to Pans he found that 
no more help was to be expected from the 
French court On one occasion Tencm 
proposed that he should be supphed with 
French troops on condition that m the event 
of his success, Ireland should be given to 
Louis Charles replied, “ Non, M le Cardinal, 
tout ou nen, pomt de partage ’ In 1747 he 
went to Spam, and in 1748 to Prussia, to try 
and get assistance, but without success He 
quarrelled with his father and brother when 
the latter became a cardinal He was com- 
pelled to leave Prance by the conditions of 
the Treaty of Aix la-Chapelle, but he ob- 
stmately refused to go, and was imprisoned 
He resided chiefly after this with his fnend, 
the Due de Bouillon, m the forest of Ardennes 
In 1750, and perhaps m 1753, he paid 
mysterious visits to England. On the death 
oi his father he repaired to Rome His 
chara-cter had become degraded, his formex 
chivalrous promise had quite vamshed, he 
was a fin Ti fir med drunkard, and his friends 
weie alienated by his refusal to dismiss his 
mistress, Miss Walkinshaw, who it was said 
betrayed his plans In 1772 he married 
Prmcess Louisa of Stolberg, a girl of twenty, 
but tile union was unhappy, and she eloped 
with Alflen His adherents had sent him 
proposals that year of setting up his standard 
m America “ The abilities of Pnnee 
Charles,” says Lord Stanhope, “ I may ob- 
serve, stood m direct contrast to his fatiier’s 
No could express himself with more 

clearness and elegance than James 
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but on the otber band bis conduct was alwa} s 
deficient in energy and enterprise Charles 
was no penman, while in action, he was 
superior His quick intelligence, his prompt 
ness of decision, his contempt of dangei, 
are recorded on unquestionable testimony 
Another quality of Charles’s mind was great 
firmness of resolution, which pride and sorrow 
afterwards hardened into sullen obstinacy ” 
Stanliope, Rist of Eng Leeky K st of the 
Eighteenth Century Horace Walpole Reign of 
Oeoigell Ewald Life of Pnnce Charles Eduai d 
Vernon Lee The Countess of Albany 

Stuart, Jambs Edward, known as the Old 
Pretender {b 1688, d 1765) was the son of 
Kmg James II and Mary of Modena It was 
generally beheved at the time that he was a 
supposititious child , but without just cause 
Wh&D. James II contemplated flight he was 
conveyed to France by Lauzun. In 1701, at 
his father’s deathbed, he was acknowledged by 
Loms XIY , and the kmg undertook to uphold 
his claims In 1708 Loms fitted out an expe- 
dition against this country But James, who 
was to have accompamed it, was taken ill 
of the measles, and the expedition failed 
completely He then j omed the French army, 
and was present at the battle of Oude- 
narde On the fall of the Whigs his pros- 
pects considerably improved In 1711 Harley 
opened negotiations for peace with the Fiench 
court through the Abbe Gautier, who was 
also a Jacobite agent In 1712 James ven 
tured to wnte to his sister Anne On the 
conclusion of the Peace of Utrecht, he was 
compelled to leave France, and removed to 
Bar m Lorraine Durmg this penod it was 
constantly urged upon him that he should 
change hus rehgion, but he distinctly refused 
to do so In June 23, 1714, proclamations 
against him were issued by both Houses of 
Parliament On receiving the news of the 
death of Anne, he went Scorn Bar-le-Duo to 
Plombi^res, wheie he issued a proclamation 
claiming the crown, and from thence to Com- 
mercy With Bohngbroke as Secretary of 
State, the Pretender’s schemes seemed to have 
a chance of success It was hoped that 
Louis might be mduced to break the peace , 
the Jacobites m England were supposed to 
be eager to nse But the flight of Ormonde 
fiom England was followed by the death of 
Loms XIV Despite Bolingbroke’s advice Mar 
lose m Scotland [Jacobites] It was not until 
Mai’s expedition was doomed to failure that 
James arrived in Scotland He went to 
fecone, where he assumed the style of royalty 
But it was evident that he lacked all energy 
Argyle ad\anced on Perth, James and Mar 
wifiidrew before him, and, darting their 
followers, secretly fled to France On his 
return James most unjustly laid blame 
of the failure on Bohngbroke, and dis- 
missed him. His place was taken by Mar 
In 1717 Charles XII of Sweden, and the 
Sptojii minister Alberom, resolved to bring 


about a Stuart restoiation But their plans 
failed Soon afterwards the Regent of France 
was compelled by the Enghsh government to 
expel James from the French dominions He 
went to Rome (1717) He was betrothed to 
Clementina, granddaughter of John Sobieski, 
King of Poland , but on her wa^ to Rome, she 
was arrested by the Emperor, and detamed 
prisoner In 1719 Alberom fitted out an 
expedition against England The Pretender 
was mvited to Spam, and there publicly 
recei\ed The expedition under Ormonde was 
scattered in the Ba;^ of Biscay This year 
Prmcess Sobieski escaped from Austria, and 
went to Italy, where she mariied the Pre- 
tender In 1721 Charles Edward was born 
In 1722 Atterbury’s plot for a short period 
seemed likely to succeed J ames sent an extra- 
ordmary declaration froih Lucca, ofiermg to 
allow George II the succession to the throne, 
and the title of Kmg of Hanovei, if he 
would qmetly surrender the English crown 
In 1728 an unsuccessful attempt to mcite a 
rebelhon in the Highlands was made bj 
Allan Cameron James had quarrelled with 
Mar, and now had as a favourite Colonel Ha^ , 
who was made Secretary of State and Earl of 
Inverness Clementina, je^ous of Inverness, 
left him, whereat the Emperor and Spam were 
alienated from him On the death of George 
I he repaired to Lorrame full of hopes 
They were soon dashed to the ground, and 
the French government were compelled to 
send him from France He returned to Italy 
and was reconciled to his wife She died in 
173o He now took as his adviser James 
Murray, Inverness’s brother-in-law, whom 
he created Earl of Dunbar On the breaking 
out of war between England and France 
(1746) the Jacobite hopes revived An asso- 
ciation of seven was formed m Scotland , the 
English Jacobites were roused, the French 
mimster was fnendlv to his cause The 
ultimate result of these mtrigues was the 
Young Pretender’s expedition in 1 745 J ames 
Edward now ceased to exeicise an> real in- 
fluence He quarrelled with his son in 1747 
James had fan* abihties, but was thoroughly 
selfish, faithless, and hcentious 

Jesse Memoirs of the PieteTidei Stanhope 
Eist of Eng , Leeky of the Eighteenth 

Centwi^ 

Stubbe, Thomas, a Puritan lawyer, and 
brother-m-law of Cartwright, wrote in 1579 
a pamphlet against the proposed marriage of 
Elizabeth with the Duke of Anjou For this 
he was sentenced to have his right hand cut 
off , and on the infliction of the penalty is 
said to ha\e waved his hat in his left hand, 
crying, ** Long live Queen Elizabeth This 
story IS, however, doubtful Stubbe was in 
1587 employed by Burleigh to answer the 
hbels of Cardinal Allen In lp88 he was 
elected M P for Yarmouth 
Stnbbs, Thomas {d 1373), a Domini- 
can, wrote a chromcle of the Archbishops 
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of York, whick contams much, valuable his- 
torical matter It has been printed by 
Twysden 

Stnkeley, Sir Thomas {d 1578), an ad- 
herent of the Protector Someiset, was impli- 
cated in the rebeUion of Sir Thomas Wyatt 
(1654), and was compelled to lea\e England, 
subsequently becoming a noted pirate or 
privateer He afterwards went to Ireland 
and acquired considerable possessions there 
In 1570 he betook himself to Spam, and 
entered into negotiations with Philip, de 
daring that his influence was sufficient to 
procure an easj conquest of Ireland , but the 
contemplated invasion came to nothing A 
few years later Stukeley again projected an 
attack on Ireland, but this time with papal 
aid , he was kille^J, however, on his waj at 
Alcazar in battle with the Moors 

Subinfeudation was the process of 
creating inferior feudal obligations by the 
lord of a fief Por example, a lord who held 
an estate of the crown, would grant part of 
it to a sub-tenant of his own, who would 
henceforward stand in an analogous relation 
to him to that m which he stood to his lord 
Very often the process of subinfeudation 
went so far that the nominal holder of a fief 
had not enough left in his own hands to per- 
form the services required of him Fraudu- 
lent acts of this type were not uncommon 
At last the statute QmaBinptoies (Julj, 1290) 
practically abolished future cases of subin- 
feudation by enactmg that in future transfers 
of land, the purchaser should not enter into 
feudal relations of dependence with the alienor, 
but should stand to the lord of the fief m the 
same relation in which the ahenor had him 
self stood [Feudalism] 

Submission of the Clergy, The, was 
an agreement forced upon the Convocation of 
Canterbury b> Henry VIII in lo32, that no 
new canons should be enacted without the 
kmg’s sanction, and that a review of the 
existing canons should be made, and all dis- 
approved of struck out In lo34 this sub 
mission was embodied in an Act of Par 
liament called the Statute of the Submission 
of the Clergy (25 Hen VIII , c 19), which 
moreover gave the kmg power to summon 
Convocation by his own writ, annul all done 
without his hcence, and to appomt commis- 
sioners to review the canon law The exact 
significance of these Acts was fiercely debated 
during the stormy period that preceded the 
virtual suspension of Convocation m 1717 

Subsidy, a Parliamentary grant to the 
crown, acquired durmg the sixteenth century 
a fixed and technical sense The custom of 
granting a round sum of money which had 
grown up since the da^s of Edward IV, 
became in the reign of Mary stereotyped 
Henceforth a subsidy meant a tax of 4s m 
the pound for lands, and 2s 8d for goods 


from Englishmen, and of double that sum 
from aliens, m ^ amountmg to £70,000 
Besides this a special subsidy of £20,000 was 
levied on the clergy From this date, a Par- 
liament granted one or two or more subsidies 
The Subsidy Rolls give an account of how the 
taxes were raised 

Sudbury, Simon op. Archbishop of Can- 
terbury (1376 — 1381), was born at Sudbury, 
studied canon law at Paris, and became at- 
tached to the Papal Curia He also attached 
himself to John of Gaunt In 1360 he was 
made Chancellor of bahsbory, and in 1362 
Bishop of London He took part m se\ eral 
emba&sies He incurred unpopularity by his 
enlightened aversion to pilgrimages In 1375 
he was made Archbishop of Canterbury He 
was murdered in 1381 b} the insurgent 
peasantry when they took possession of the 
Tower 

Hook, A? cJibisliops of Canterbury 

Sudoosaiii,THE Battle op (July 1, 1848), 
was fought during the second Sikh War 
After Faneyree Lieutenant Edwardes was 
reinforced by 4,000 men from Cashmere 
Moohaj, alarmed at the growmg power of his 
opponents, drew together his whole force, 
which had been augmented bj 11,000 deser- 
teis, and attacked them near budoosain The 
battle began with a funous cannonade, which 
lasted several hours, but at last a brilhant 
charge by one of Colonel Cortland’s regiments 
broke the ranks of the Sikhs Moolraj fled, and 
was followed bj his whole army to Mooltan 

Sudreys, The {Sudi eyjai)^ was a name 
gixen by the Norwegians to the Hebrides, or 
Western Islands, m contradistmction to the 
Orkneys or Nordenes Some authorities say 
that the Western Islands themselves were 
divided mto the Norderies and Sudenes, the 
point of division being Ardnamurchan Peo- 
pled by a Gaelic race, the Western Isles were 
early ravaged by the Hanes, and m the ninth 
century colonised by Norwegians, who made 
themselves the lor(is of the original inhabi- 
tants, though the islands preserved more Celtic 
than Norse characteristics There were fre- 
quent contests for the possession of theWestem 
Isles between the Norwegian jarls of Orkney 
and the Hamsh kings of Hublin about 1070 
A new Norwegian dynasty was founded in 
these isles by the Viking, Godred Crovan In 
1154 a division of the islands was made, those 
south of Ardnamurchan Point becommg the 
territory of Somerlaed of Argyle In 1222 
Argyle was absorbed into Scotland proper, and 
in July, 1266, the rest of the Western Isles 
were ceded to Alexander III on consideration 
of the payment of a sum of money The 
name is still preserved in the designation of 
the Manx bishop, as Bishop ol Sodor and Man, 
though none of the Southern Islands have for 
many centuries been included in his diocese 

Skerte CelUo \8cotland^ Munch, Chronteon 
Regum Mmnus 
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Suetonius Paulinus was Eoman com 
mander m Bntam from 59 to 62 His first 
action was tlie reduction of the island of Mona 
(Anglesey), the chief seat of Druidism Eiom 
this he was lecalled by the news of the revolt 
of the Iceni, under Boadicea, the capture of 
Verulamium, Oamulodunum, and other ports, 
and the slaughter of the Eomans and their 
allies After a tedious campaign, Suetomus 
gained a decisive victory over the Britons 
near London, hut his harshness having greatly 
conduced to the rebellion, despite his ultimate 
success he was recalled m the year 62 
Tacitus F^la Agi icolce 

Suffolk, Chaules Brandon, Duke op 
(d 1545), a general and courtier of the reign 
of Henry YIII As a commander his success 
m an expedition agamst France was but in- 
different, but as an exponent of chivalry he 
was without nval His mainage to Mary, 
Henry’s sister, very soon after the death of 
her first husband, Louis XII , was with 
Henry’s consent, and their issue were preferred 
m the king’s will to those of his elder sister, 
Margaret of Scotland 

Suffolk, Edmund de la Pole, Duke op 
(d 1513), was the son of John de la Pole, 
Duke of Suffolk, by Ehzabeth, eldest sister of 
Edward IT For consenting to take service 
under Henry Til he was created Earl of 
Suffolk, and allowed to redeem a portion of the 
estates of his father A few years later he was 
guilty of homicide, and resenting the notion of 
bemg tried for the crime as a deadly insult, he 
fled to Flanders, and entered into active rela- 
tions with the Dowager Duchess of Burgundy 
Henry, however, persuaded him to return, 
but m the following year he agam fled to 
Flanders, this time with a view of restoring 
his broken fortunes by some private enter- 
prise On the shipwreck of the Archduke 
Phihp in Jan , 1506, Henry did not hesitate 
to insist upon Ins surrender as a mam article 
of the treaty he then extorted from Phihp 
He was at once committed to the Tower, from 
which he did not emerge agam till the day of 
his execution m 1513 It is supposed that 
his execution at this date was chiefly due to 
Henry Till ’s anger at his bi other, Richard 
de la Pole, entermg the service of France 
Bacon, Life of Een/ry VII 

Suffolk, Henrietta, Countess op (d 
czrea 1688, d 1767), was the supposed mis- 
tress of George II bhe was the daughter 
of Sir Henry Hobart, and married a Mr 
Howard, who afterwards succeeded to the 
eaildom of Suffolk When her husband tned 
to remove her fiom the household of 
Oarohne,, then Princess of Wales, the 
latter protected her Queen Carohne,’ says 
Stanhope, “used to call her in banter her 
sister Howard, and was pleased to employ 
her at |ier toilet, or m menial offices about 
her peESom Lady Suffolk was placid, good- 


natured, and kind-hearted, hut very deaf, and 
not remarkable for vTit Though the king 
passed half his time in hei company, her 
mfluence was quite subordmate to that of the 
queen ” She entertamed a strong regard for 
Swift and Pope, and was com ted by the 
Opposition partly m the mistaken expectation 
of gammg the loyal ear, partly tiom real 
regard foi her amiable character After hei 
withdrawal from court m 1734, she married 
the Hon George Berkeley 

Hervey Memoxi s and the hettei s of the Coun- 
tess of buff oik both edited by Croker 

SufCblk, Michael de la Pole, Earl op 
{d 1389), was the son of William de la 
Pole, a Hull merchant, who had nsen 
to he a baron of the Exchequer He early 
succeeded m mgratiatusg himself with 
Richard II , and m 1383 was created Chan- 
cellor He was extremely unpopular with 
the barons, and the imsgovernment of the 
kmgdom was in great measure attributed to 
him He was made Earl of Suffolk in 1385, 
and this still further increased his unpopu- 
lanty, so that m 1386 the king was obliged to 
remove him from the chancellorship, and the 
Commons drew up articles of impeachment 
agamst him The charges preferred were for 
the most part frivolous, hut his condemnation 
was determmed on, and he was sentenced to 
impnsonment till he should ransom himself 
accordmg to the kmg s pleasure After the 
dissolution of Parhament an attempt was 
made by the kmg and his friends to annul 
their decisions, but the barons were too 
powerful for them, and finding resistance of 
no avail, De la Pole fled m 1388 to France, 
where he died m the following year 

Suffolk, Thomas Howard, Earl op 
{d 1626), son of Thomas, fourth Duke of 
Norfolk, was one of the volunteers who 
assisted in attacking the Spanish Armada off 
Calais In 1591 he was in command of the 
fleet which attacked the Spanish treasure 
ships off the Azoies, when Sir Richard Gren 
\ille was killed, and in 1596 was second in 
command of the fleet dunng the expedition 
to Cadiz In the following >ear he accom- 
panied Fssex m his disastrous attempt on the 
Azores Cn his return home he was created 
Lord Howard de Walden, and in 1603 Earl of 
Suffolk In 1604 he was appointed one of 
the commissioners for executmg the office of 
Earl Marshal, and was mainly mstrumental in 
the discovery of the Gunpo v der Plot In 1 6 1 4 
Lord Suffolk was created Lord High Treasurer 
of England, hut was deprived of his office four 
years later 

Suffolk, William de la Pole, Earl and 
Duke op (5 1396, d 1450), grandson of Michael 
de la Pole, served with distinction in the 
French wars, and took part in the battle of 
Tememl, and the siege of Crleans He was 
one of the ambassadors at the Congress of 
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Arras m 14 3o, and was the chief piomoter of 
the marriage of Henry YI with Margaret 
of Anjou, for arranging which he received a 
marqmsate m 144o, and four years latei he 
was made a duke From 144 d he was practi- 
cally prime minister of England, and was 
strong!} mclined towards a peace policy, which 
brought gieat odium upon him, while the terms 
of the marriage treaty which he had nego- 
tiated were greatly in favour of France, Anjou 
and Marne bemg ceded to King Kene, the 
father of Margaret Suffolk’s great mal was 
the Duke of Gloucester, whom he accused to 
the king of treachery Gloucester was an ested, 
and his suspicious death shortl} afterwards 
was populaily attributed to Suffolk Suffolk’s 
administration was extremel} unfortunate 
abioad disaster followed disaster, while at 
home taxation w^s heavy, and miser} and 
desolation prevailed The popular anger 
against Suffolk culminatea in 1449 The 
Commons brought grave charges against him 
He was accused of gross mismanagement and 
treacher} in France, of wishing to marry his 
son to Margaret Beaufort, and thereb\ of 
getting the crown for his descendants, and of 
appropriating and misusing the royal revenue 
Suffolk, while denying the charges, placed 
himself at the king’s disposal, who, without 
declaring his guilt or innocence, banished him 
from the lealm for five years It would seem 
that Suffolk assented to this rather than 
mculpate the king and the Council by awaiting 
his trial at the hands of the Lords On his 
way to Flanders he was seized by the crew 
of a ship sent in pursuit of him, and put to 
death by them as a traitor He married Alice, 
daughter and hen ess of Thomas Chaucer 

Brongham JEng undei the Souse of Lancaster 
Gairdner Introd to Paston Lette^i $ 

Sunderland, Charles Spencer, Srb 
Earl op (d 1674, d 1722), in 1698 mamed 
Aone daughter of the Duke of Marl- 
borough He quarrelled with his father-in- 
law (1702) In 1705 he was sent as envoy 
extraordinary to Vienna The Whigs were 
anxious that he should be admitted to office, 
as they hoped thereby to draw Marlborough 
over to their side The queen dishked him 
for his impetuosity of temper However, 
Godolphin’s threats of resignation, and the 
prayers of Marlborough, mducedherto create 
him Secretary of State (1706) In 1710 he 
foolishly advised SachevereH’s impeachment, 
and was therefore to a great extent the cause 
of his party’s overthrow On the accession 
of George I he was much disgusted at bemg 
appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, a post 
he imagined to be inferior to his meiits He 
began to cabal with the seceders from the 
Whigs agamst Townshend and Walpole In 
1716 he went to Hanover, where he gained 
the ear of George I and Stanhope He accused 
Walpole and Townshend of questionable 
dealings with the Duke of Argyle George 


was opposed to Townshend for his opposition 
to his German plans, and dismissed him, 
Walpole followed his brother m-law out of 
office Sunderland became Secretary of State, 
and subsequently exchanged offices with Stan 
hope The ministr} was strong, and m 1719 
Walpole and Townshend finding opposition 
useless formed a coahtion with him The 
defeat of the government on the Peerage 
Bill, suggested b} Sunderland m order to 
thwart the future king, had done them but 
little harm In 1720 came universal distress 
owmg to the bursting of the South Sea Bubble 
The origmal scheme had been laid before 
Sunderland, and therefore it was chiefly on 
him that odium fell He was accused of 
having recened £50,000 stock as a present 
He was most probably guiltless, mdeed it 
IS said that he had lost heavily b} the trans 
actions of the company He was declared 
innocent by the Lords, but the popular 
indignation was so great that he was forced 
to lesign Durmg the last year of his life he 
is said to have intrigued with the Pretender 
“ Lord Spencer,” sajs Coxe, “in person was 
highly favoured by nature, and no less 
libeially gifted with mtellectual endowments 
In him a bold and impetuous spirit was 
concealed under a cold and reserved exterior 
He was a zealous champion of the Whig 
doctrines in the most enlaiged sense Asso- 
ciating with the remnant of the Republicans 
who had sunned the Commonwealth, he 
caught their spirit His pohtical idol was 
Lord Somers, although he wanted both the 
prudence and temper of so distinguished a 
leader ” 

Boyer Annals Coxe Marlborough and Wal 
pole Stanhope Beign of Queen Anne ‘Wyon, 
Betgn of Queen Anne 

Sunderland, Robert Spencer, 2nd Earl 
or (5 1641, d 1702), was in his earher career a 
supporter of the Exclusion Bill, and of the 
Pnnee of Orange But a singularl} ambitious 
and self seeking disposition made him ne\ er 
hesitate to change lus side when it was likely 
to be unprosperous He became a strong Tor} , 
the leading mmister of James II , and ulti- 
mately, though quite destitute of religious con- 
victions, professed his conversion to Catho 
hcism tfames found m him a subtle and 
accommodatmg minister of very great ability, 
and quite without scruples The Revolution 
of 1688 drove him into exile , but m a few 
years he returned, and managed to insmuate 
himself mto WiUiam III ’s favour He was 
Wilham’s adviser in forming a Whig mmistr} , 
and was made one of the Lords Justices in 
1697 

Macaulay Hist ofBng Eanke Hist of Eng 

Supplicants, The, was the name as- 
sumea (1637) by those persons in Scotland 
who petitioned or “ suppheated ” agamst the 
inferoduction of Laud’s Service Boohy and the 
Booh of Canom The Supplicants were so 
numerous and strong that on the presentation 
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of the Great Supplication (which, embraced 
charges against the Service Book, the Book of 
Canons, the bishops, and the government), the 
Pnvy Council found it necessary to authorise 
the election of delegates from the Suppli- 
cants to confer with the executive these 
delegates were called “ The Tables * In 1638 
the Supplicants signed the Covenant, and 
thenceforward became known by the name 
of Covenanters 

Supremacy, Acts of (l) 26 Hen YIII , 
c 1, embodied the recognition of Convocation, 
and enacted that the kmg shall be taken, 
accepted, and reputed the only supreme head 
on earth of the Church of England,” and 
that he shall ha\e “full power to visit, 
r^^press, redress, reform, restram, and amend 
all heresies, errors, and enormities, which by 
any manner of spiritual jurisdiction ought 
lawfully to be reformed ” (2) 26 Hen VIII , 
c 13, or the Treason Act, made it high treason 
^‘to imagine or practise any harm to the 
king, or deprive him of any of his digmties 
and titles ” Under this Act More and Eisher 
suffered (3) Elizabeth’s first Act “ re- 
stormg to the crown the ancient jurisdiction 
over the state ecclesiastical,” and empowering 
her to visit, reform, and amend errors, 
heresies, and schisms as in Henry VIII s 
Act But some limitations were secured in 
the clause that nothing was to be judged as 
heresy but what was proved so out of the 
Bible, the canons of the four general councils, 
or what Convocation and Parhament should 
judge to be so Elizabeth was also declared 
no longer “supreme head,” but “supreme 
governor” of the Church. (4) In lo63 a 
more stringent Act of Supremacy was passed, 
with sterner penalties, and further obhgations 
m new daases to take the oath of supremacy 
By aU the above Acts the oath of supremacy 
was enforced 

Supremacy, The Botal, was m its 
earlier forms merely the necessary result of 
the imperial rights of the Enghsh crown 
Even as against the Church, which m 
mediaeval times was m a sense a state 
withm the state, there are many mediaeval 
examples of the exercise of the royal 
supremacy The Customs of 'Wilham I , 
preserved by Eadmer, the Constitutions of 
Clarendon, the Statutes of Provisors and 
Praemunire all embodied the principle But 
Henry VIII brought out the prmciple with 
a new clearness m his definite claim to be 
“ in all causes and over all persons as well 
ecclesiastical as civil supreme.” Admitted with 
reservation by Con\ ocation, and enforced by 
Acts of Parliament, this newly-formulated 
dootnne soon proved incompatible mth the 
power of the papacy, and even with the in 
dependence of ttie Enghsh Churdx. JSeory 
VTII ’s interpretation of the supremacy 
hardly put him in an inferior position to 
‘Oerman pmnces whom the Beformation made 


swmmi epmopi of their dominions Under it 
Cromwell received his extraordinary com 
mission Through it Somerset and Northum- 
berland revolutionised the Chuich Never 
abandoned even by Mary, it was reclaimed 
m a new and less insidious form by Elizabeth, 
and has ever since been part of the preroga 
tives of the English crown 

Surajah Bowlah was grandson of Ali- 
\erdy Khan, and succeeded him in 1766 He 
perpetrated the abommable crime of the Black 
Hole , was beaten by Chve at Plassej , whence 
he fled, but was recaptured, brought back, 
and put ignominiously to death by Meer 
Jaffier’s son (1757) 

Surat is a town in tbe Konkan, in India, 
situated neai the mouth of the Tapti It was 
the port to Persia, and one ®f the largest cities 
m India It was originally the chief English 
factory on the west coast The Guicowar 
and the Peishwa both had claims on it, hut in 
1800, in consequence of the misgovernment of 
the Nabob, Lord Wellesley ordered it to be 
annexed The Gmcowar was easily per- 
suaded to surrender his claim, and m 1802 by 
the Treaty of Bassein the Peishwa consented 
also 

Surat, The Treaty of (March 6, 1775), 
was concluded between the Bombay Presi- 
dency, without the authority of Calcutta, and 
Bagoba, a deposed Peishwa Its stipulations 
were that the Bombay government should 
furnish Bagoba with 3,000 British troops, 
and that m return Bagoba should pay eighteen 
lacs of rupees a year, should make an as 
signment to the value of mneteen lacs, and 
should cede Salsette and Bassein 

Surgee Aujeugaom, The Treaty of 
(1) (Dec 4, 1803), concluded between the 
Company and Dowlut Bao Scindia Its stipu- 
lations were, the cession of all his temtones 
Ijmg between tbe Jumna and the Ganges, 
and north of the Bajpoot kmgdoms of Jey- 
poor and Joudhpoor, the fortress and territory 
of Ahmednugger m the Deccan, and Baroach, 
with its dependencies in Guzerat, the re- 
linquishment of all claims on tbe Nizam, 
Peishwa, Guicowar, and British government , 
the recognition of the independence of 
all the British albes m Hindostan (2) 
(Nov 23, 1805), concluded between the 
Compiany and Dowlut Bao Soindia Its 
stipulations were that aU tbe proxisions of 
tbe first treaty wbicb were not modified by 
tbe new arrangement were to remain in 
force, that Golind and Gwalior were to be 
restored to him as a matter of friendship, on 
bis engagmg to assign three lacs of rupees 
from the revenues to the Bana Pensions 
which had been granted to different ofScers of 
his court were relinquished, and annuities 
were settled on himself, his wife, bis daughter 
Tbe Cbumbul was to form tbe boundaij of 
tbe two states, but tbe British government 
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engaged to enter into no treaties -with the 
Ea^ahs of Oodypore, Jondhpoor, and other 
chiefs, the tributaries of Scmdia in Mewar, 
Marwar, or Malwa, and Scmdia agreed 
never to admit Shirgee Rao Grhatkay into his 
counsels 

Sxtrrey, Henut Howaru, Earl of 
{b 1516, d 1547), was the son of Thomas 
Howard, third Duke of Norfolk A promis- 
ing scholar and soldier, and a poet of con- 
siderable power, his career was brought to 
a premature close through Henry’s jealous 
mterpretation of some mdiscreet assumptions 
of royal arms and titles and references to 
his family relationship to royalty, at a time 
when the king began to reject again the 
counsels of the conservative Anghcans, of 
whom Norfolk and Surrey were the chief 
Though barely thirty years of age at his 
death, the young earl had distinguished him- 
self in some of the Scotch and French 
campaigns, besides wmning fame as a poet of 
real if hmited powers For a short period he 
was entrusted with the governorship of 
Henry’s French conquest, Boulogne, but his 
defeat befoie the city in 1546 led to his bemg 
superseded m his command, and to his en- 
gaging m a quarrel with his successor at 
Boulogne, Lord Hertford, which was one 
mam cause of his mcumng the kmg’s dis- 
pleasure Accused, at the instance of Hertf oi d 
of treason, he was condemned, and executed 
(Jan 21, 1647) The Earl of Surrey was the 
brother-in-law and frequent companion of 
Henry’s natural son, the Duke of Richmond 

Susa, The Peace of (April 14, 1629), was 
made between England and France, through 
the mediation of the Venetian ambassador, 
Contarmi, and largely through the good 
oflS.ces of Queen Henrietta Maria It tacitly 
recognised the prmciple that each king was 
fiee to settle his deahngs with his own subjects 
as he thought fit 

S B Gardiner, Sist of Bng , 1608—1642, vol 

Vll 

Suspending Power, The, was the 
royal claim to suspend altogether the opera- 
tion of any statute which was found 
contrary to the weU bemg of the state Like 
the analogous Dispensing Power (q v ) it arose 
from the necessity m the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries of combming with friend- 
ship with the Pope the mamtenance of the 
Acts of Provisors and Prsemunire Abused 
by the Stuarts, especially by Charles II ’a and 
James 11 ’s Declarations of Toleration, which 
suspended many statutes, and stretched to the 
uttermost by James II ’s suspensions of the 
Test Act and others, this power was finally 
declared lUegal in the Bill of Rights 

Sussex, KiNanoM of The first Saxon 
attack upon Brilnin after the conquest of 
Kent by the Jutes, was that under -Ella, and 
his three sons (one of whom, Gissa, has given 
his name to Chichestei) Landing with a 
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small force at Selsey m 477, the South Saxons 
slowly fought their way eastward, conquering 
the stnp of land between the Andredes- weald 
and the Channel, until m 491 they reached 
Anderida After a desperate struggle the 
fortress was taken, and all that were therem 
slam ” But thej’’ were unable to advance 
further, for immediately to the east of An- 
denda a dense forest belt came down to the 
sea and barred further progress The kmg- 
dom of Sussex was alwa^s one of the least 
impoitant of the Enghsh powers It fell 
under the overlordship of Ethelbert of Kent, 
and after a period of mdependence, xmder the 
rule of ‘Wuiihere of Mercia Hitherto it had 
remamed heathen, but in 661 it'? king, -Ethel- 
walch, was baptised m Wulfhtre’s presence, 
and at the same time the o\ erlord added to 
his dominions the Isle of Wight, and the 
lands of the Meonwaia along Southampton 
Water But the mass of the people were 
still heathen, and m 678 — 83 Wilfred occu- 
pied his enforced leisure among them m 
bnngmg about their conveision In 685 
Ceadwalla brought Sussex under West Saxon 
supremacy, and from this time it ceases to 
have any separate history 

Bede Hist Eccles Henry of Huntingfdon 
Green Making of England , Lappenberg, Anglo 
Saxon Kings [W J A 1 

Sussex, Kings of Besides -EUa who, 
after founding the kingdom of Sussex, 
probably assisted the G-ewissas, and is there- 
fore mentioned by Bede as the fiist English 
pnnce who held an tmpe? itm or ducatus, % e , 
war-leadership {v Green, MaJ mg of England, 
308), few of the South Saxon princes were of 
importance -Ethelwalch, the first Christian 
kmg, and his successor, Fadnc, fell in battle 
against Ceadwalla of Wessex Lappenberg 
{England under Anglo-Saxon Kings, ed 1881, 
1 , p 313) mentions also the names of Huna, 
Numa or Nunna, Nothelm and Wattus, as 
rulmg under Ine, and of Osmund, -Ethelberht, 
and Sigeberht as later prmces 

Sussex, Thomas Radcliffe, Srb Earl op 
{d 1583), though inchned to Catholicism, was 
the faithful and honourable counsellor and 
afEectionate kmsman of Elizabeth He was 
made, on his father’s death m 1657, Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, where he distmgmshed 
himself by his energetic government He 
became an active ser\ant of Ehzabeth, and on 
his recall from Ireland (lo67), where he had 
quarrelled with Sir Henry Sidney, was sent 
to Vienna to tr\ to arrange the conditions of 
the queen’s marriage with the archduke On 
his return to England he became President 
of the Council of the North, and was one of 
the commissioners at York for the mquiry into 
the Damley murder Sussex afterwards 
advocated the mamage of the Scottish queen 
with the Duke of NoHolk, and on that account 
was supposed by the confederate earls to be 
favourable to their cause He remained loyal, 
howL\ er, and as Pies^dent of the North took 
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part m suppressing the reheUion of 1569, 
though he incurred the charge of lack of 
energy He was one of the few peers who 
were in favour of the Alengon marriage, and 
m his capacity as Lord Ohamherlain seems to 
have exercised a good deal of mfluence at 
court Sussex was a man of blunt and straight 
forward character, a good soldier, but not 
much of a courtier 

Suttee was the Hindoo custom of burn- 
ing the hive widow with the dead husband 
It was practised for twenty centuries, and 
IS supposed to be of religious origin, but 
was really grafted on the origmal Hindoo 
law, owing to the unwiUingness among the 
Brahmins that the widow should acquire her 
settled property, and celebrate the funeral 
rites of her husband The Enghsh were 
at first afraid to interfere, fearing that it 
would create a religious excitement agamst 
the English rule Lord WiUiam Bentmck, 
however, determined to abolish this custom, 
and in 1830 passed a regulation which 
declared the practice of suttee illegal, and 
punishable by the criminal courts as culpable 
homicide Hot the slightest feeling of ^arm 
or resentment was exhibited A few attempts 
at suttee were prevented by the pohce, and 
now the practice is a matter of historj 

Sveahorg^, The Bombardment op (1855), 
took place during the war with Russia The 
second Baltic expedition, under Admiral 
Dundas, addressed itself to the bombardment 
of Sveaborg On the morning of Aug 9 the 
bombardment was opened Shot, shell, and 
rockets rained into the fortress fiom our gun 
and mortar boats, and the batteries which the 
Erenoh had established on one of the many 
neighbourmg islands The bombardment was 
continued with httle intermission till four 
o’clock on the morning of the 11th, by which 
time it was computed that no less than one 
thousand tons of shot and shell had been 
thrown into the place by the Enghsh alone 
Finding the destruction of the stores and 
arsenals, and every building of importance to 
be complete, the admiral resolved to make no 
further attempt on the fortifications them 
selves, as this must have cost many hives 

Swainmote was the court of the free- 
men of the forest As the forest juns- 
diotions were arranged on the model of the 
ordmary shire jurisdictions, its organisation 
was analogous to that of the shire or hundred 
court Swain is an equivalent of freeholder 
{khere tmens) 

Sweating Sickness, The, was the name 
given to a most destructive malady which 
ravaged Europe, and more particularly 
England, during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries Beginning in the form of a violent 
fever, accompanied by a profuse foetid perspi- 
ration, it speedily reduced its victims to a state 
of utt^ helplessness and prostration, a few 


hours only sufi6cmg, as a geneial rule, to 
tiansform a healthy, vigorous man into a 
loathsome corpse The moitality caused by a 
plague of this mysterious and deadly character 
was enormously great, and in England, 
where its effects were more severely felt 
than in any other part of Europe, it resulted, 
according to Stow, m a marked depopula 
tion of the kingdom The first appearance 
of the sweating sickness ” in England 
was in Aug , 1485, when, breaking out seem- 
ingly among Henry VII ’s troops at Milford 
Haven, it spread with fatal rapidity to London 
Here, and generally, the plague raged 
furiously till about the end of October, when 
its force began to abate, till eventually on New 
Year’s Day, 1486, all traces of it disappeared 
In July, 1517, it agam broke out among the 
people, and ran a violent ccJlirse of six months 
In May, 1528, its ravages brought about an 
almost total suspension of business On this 
occasion the plague lasted on till July, 1629 
Its next appearance was m April, 1661, when 
it destroyed m the space of a few day s nme 
hundred and sixty of the inhabitants of Shrews- 
bury, from which town it was speedily carried 
over the surroundmg country It once again 
took its departure in September, and with the 
exception of a short interval in 1575, when 
the “sickness” caused a vast number of deaths, 
principally m Oxford, we have no record of 
any subsequent renewal of the visitation A 
remarkable circumstance connected with the 
“sweating sickness” was the comparative 
freedom which foreign residents in England 
enjoyed L:omits effects , nponthe native-hom 
population alone, for the most part, did the 
sickness exercise its deadly influence Hence 
it IS supposed that the malady was largely 
due to the immoderate mdulgence m beer so 
common among all classes of English people 
m the days of the Tudors 

Bacon, Htst ofEenry VII , Chambers, Book of 
Bays 

Sweden, Relations with There were 
practically no dealings between England and 
Sweden during the Middle Ages G-ustavus 
Wasa at last &eed the merchants of Sweden 
from the commercial yoke of the Lubeokers, 
as he had previously freed the country from 
the political yoke o± Denmark And in 1651 
a commercial treaty between England and 
Sweden marks the beginning of a trade that 
ultimately became important The general 
leaning of Sweden to France, however, made 
reaUy cordial political intercourse impossible 
' Half mad Kmg Enc’s proposal to marry 
Queen Ehzabeth (lo60) must not be taken 
too seriously Charles IX sought in 1699 
the alhance of Elizabeth and her mediation 
between Sweden and Denmark Gustavus 
Adolphus welcomed Scottish settlers into his 
new commercial town of Gothenburg But 
the weak and uncertain policy of James I 
and Charles I determined Gustavus not to 
embroil himself in the Thirty Years’ War 
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until he had found in Richeheu a fetion^er 
all> than the English kmgs 1 hough many 
English served in his army, and Eng- 
lish subsidies and tioops were slowlv doled 
out to him he found no substantial help from 
England, and both his opposition to an uncon- 
ditional restoiation of the Elector Palatine 
and Charles I ’s desire that German;^ should 
be treed from foreign conquerois, prei ented any 
close relations between the two parties Towards 
the end of Christina’s reign, England and 
Sweden diew nearer togethei, as is shown by 
Whitelocke’s famous embassy m 1 6 o4 the treat j 
of amity concluded by him, and Christina’s 
acceptance of Cromwell’s portrait Though 
Charles X was general!} supported by Eng- 
land in hio Banish war, his unexampled suc- 
cess necessitated the umon of England and 
Holland to force on »lmn a peace which would 
pi event his obtaining the exclusive possession 
of the Sound A common corruption and 
dependence on France united England and 
Sweden under the minority of Charles XI 
In 1667 both countries reversed their polic} 
and united with Holland to check France by 
the Tnple Alliance This wise polic'v was, how- 
e^er, notpuisuf'd again until after 1680, when 
Charles XI became master of his kingdom, 
and declared against Prance, an act which 
secured his friendship with the England of 
the Revolution His last act was to mediate 
at the Congiess of Rysvick (1697) But 
Sweden and England really belonged to veij 
different political systems— a fact strongl> 
illustrated by the very slight connection of 
Charles XII and his northern wars with 
the WsLi of the Spanish Succession i aging 
ust at the same time Chailes, howe^ei, 
ound on his return from Bender that the 
Elector of Hanovei had seized on his German 
duchies of Biemen and Veiden, and his 
anxiety to recover these was one strong 
motive for his union with Peter of Russia 
and Alberoni against Geoige I , and of his 
schemes to restoie the Pretender Hence 
England welcomed the oligarchical re^volution, 
which, on his death, rendered Sweden power- 
less for nearly two generations During 
these “ Times of Freedom ” the English and 
Russian ambassadors jointly bribed and in- 
trigued to obtain the supremacy of the 
Caps ” over the “ Hats,’ though events 
showed that the Swedish alliance was hardly 
worth its cost Twice the ascendency of the 
French party involved Sweden in war, first 
against England and Russia in 1741 — 43, next 
against Prussia, the English allj during the 
Seven Years’ War The failure of each war 
restored the Caps to power At last, in 1772, 
Gustavus III , with French help, got nd of 
the corrupt oligarchy of placemen that was 
almost a parod} of the English Whig con- 
nection His action was very much resented 
m England, and his share in the Armed 
Xeutralit} showed that he had become anti- 
Enghsh in policj 


But the abandonment by the } ounger Pitt 
of the old English pohcy of alliance with 
Russia, led to a change m our relations with 
Sweden, and Gusta\ us s \ am attack on Rus- 
sia (1788 — 90) was a welcome though ineffec 
tual help to Pitt s plans At the end of his 
reign Gusta\ us s turv against the French 
Resolution brought him into the coahtion 
against France But he was assasssinated in 
1792, and Gustavus IV , though m 1800 he 
lomed the Armed Neutrality, in 180o united 
with Pitt in the coalition against Fiance 
But after the Treaty of Tilsit, the Russians 
depm ed him of Finland, and, ha\ mg offended 
the English general of the forces sent to his 
assistance, he was compelled to resign his 
throne +0 his uncle Chailes XIII , who sought 
by adopting a French marshal as his heir to 
appease the fury of Napoleon Nevertheless 
the Crown Pnnce — as Bernidotte was now 
called — ^jomedm the alliance which dethroned 
his old master m 181 o Smce that period 
Sweden has had no very striking direct 
political dealings with England Hei com- 
mercial relations hive for the last two cen- 
turies been of importance 

Geijer and Carlsson G ebchichte von Scfiu ed en 
"Wlutelocke Snedish Embassy Eauke Hist 
of Eng Geoifnn Gustave III Memous oj 
Chailes XIV Dunham Hist o/Noruay Siiedm 
ai d Eenmarl and Otte Scandinavian Histoi y 
are the only English histones of Sweden 

[TFT] 

Sweyn, King of Denmark {d 1014), 
durmg the lifetime of his father, Harold 
Blaatand, threw off the Christianity which 
had been forced upon him, and distin- 
guished himself as a Yikmg chief In 982 
he made a great expedition to England and 
destroy ed Chester, Southampton, and London 
Agam, m 994, tho hopes of a fresh Danegeld 
biought him anew to England In 1002 the 
murder of his si&ter in the massacre of St 
Brice’s Day , gave him a new motive of hos- 
tility At last he succeeded to the Danish 
throne, and led a great national invasion of 
England with the object of effectmg a per- 
manent conquest All the Danelagh sub- 
mitted at once, and the flight of Ethelred to 
Normandy, and the submission of the West 
Saxons made him practically ruler of England 
(1013) But as he was never ci owned, the 
chroniclers call him Sweyn the Tyrant His 
death in the next y ear left the throne open to 
ins greater son, Canute 

Freeman, Noi man Conquest 

Sweyn was the eldest son of Godwm, and 
in 1043 was appointed to an earldom, which 
included the shires of Hereford, Gloucester 
Oxford, Berks, and Somerset V^e read of 
ins wars with the Welsh, and in 1046, on 
his return from one of these expeditions, 
he abducted Eadgifu, Abbess of Leominster 
Being foibidden to many her, he threw 
tip his eaildom and retired to Denmark In 
1048 he made overtures to Edward for the 
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restoiation of lus earldom, which, had been 
di-vided between Harold and Beorn, but 
hie chances of pardon were destroyed by his 
treacherous murder of Beorn Declared a 
mthmg by the army, he escaped to Flanders, 
but in the next year he was restored to his 
possessions by Edward In lOol he was 
outlawed with his father, and once moie 
retired to Flanders, but did not return with 
Godwin Ihe blood of Beorn, the wrongs 
of Eadgifu la;^ heavj on his spirit,” a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land could alone expiate 
him for his ciimes Thither he went baie- 
footed, and on his return “ breathed his last 
m some unknown spot of the distant land of 
Lykia ” 

rreemau, "Na man Conquest 

Swifb, JoNlTHA^ (b 1667, d 174:0), was 
bom at Dublin, and educated at Trinity 
College In 1688 he was received into the 
family of Sir William Temple, to whom he 
was related In 1695 he was ordained, but 
soon resigned a small Irish living, and 
returned to reside with Temple During his 
residence with Temple began his mysterious 
connection with Hester Johnson, the Stella ” 
of his Journal In 1699, failmg of promotion 
to an English living, Swift went to Ireland 
as chapla n to Lord Berkeley, and was 
scantily rewarded by receiving, not the 
deanery which he had expected, but the 
hving of Laracor, m the countv of Meath 
Swift began his pohtical career as a Whig 
In 1704 he published the Tale of a Tub, a 
satire on the corruptions of earlj Christiamty, 
and the results of the Reformation The Tattle 
of the Books (1704), on the hteraiy dispute 
about the letteis of Phalans, added to his 
reputation During Anne s reign he paid 
fiequent and protracted visits to England, 
and became closely connected with the lead- 
ing Tories During the last five years oi 
Queen Aime s reign he played a veiy promi- 
nent part m Enghsh politics as the leaing 
political wnter ot the Tories, and the fnend 
and confidant of their leaders He was on 
terms of the closest intimacy both with 
Harley and Boliugbroke, and attempted to 
allay the quarrel between the nval statesmen 
His pamphlet. The Conduct of the Mixes, was of 
immense service to the Tory party and in a 
paper called the Examiner, he upheld their 
course with zeal, and supphed the mmistry 
with arguments In 1713 he received the 
deanery of St Patnok’s, Dublin There he 
IS thought to have been secretly married to 
Stella She died in 1728 On the death of 
Anne, the dean retired to Dublin a disap- 
pomted man In 1724 he wrote the Brapier 
Jeters, an attack on the monopoly to com 
halfpence which had been granted to a man 
named Wood, and this yrm followed bv 
several other tracts on Insh affairs m which 
the treatment of Ireland by the Ei^hsh 
govemmmt was satirised with unsurpassed 


power In wilting of Ireland Swift thought 
chiefiy of the English colony m Ireland , but 
his wntmgs made him the idol of the whole 
Insh people In 1726 appeared his greatest 
work, Gullxmi's Tiaiels It is a satne on 
mankind with contempoiary allusions Swift 
outhved his genius, and sank into iliotcy, 
the last \ ears of his life were spent in almost 
complete mental darkness Apart from his 
hterarv renown, Swift owes his position in 
history to the fact that in his writings we 
have the Tory view of politics in Queen 
Anne’s reign set forth with the greatest 
hterar;y skill In Irish politics he is the 
tj-pical representative ot the Protestant 
ascendency m Ireland, whose attack on the 
Enghsh government prepared the way for 
Grattan and the Volunteers of 1779 

Swifts TFoifcs edited by Scott and repub 
hsbed 1883 Forster Life of Swyft which was 
left unfinished Oraik Life of Sioift 1882 
Lecky, Leaders of Publio Opinion in h eland 
Macaulay Fssay on ibir Tyiitiam Templt^ Bol 
ingbroke Ooi i e pondenoe [S J L ] 

Swing, Captain During the agricultural 
outrages of the year 1830, which had their 
origin in the mcreased use of machinery foi 
agricultural purposes, threatening letters weio 
Irequentl) sent to those proprietois who 
made use of machinery, ordermg them to 
refrain from doing so, and threatenmg notices 
were affixed to gates and hams These letters 
and notices were usually signed “Captain 
Swing,” much as Insh threatening letters 
are sigued “ Rory of the Hills ” This nick- 
name was used in order to identify the vanous 
documents with the same movement 

Swinton, Sir John, was a Scottish 
knight who fought with great gallantry at 
the battle of Homildon Hill He crossed ovei 
to the aid of France with the Earl of Buchan, 
and was present at the battle of Beauge (1421 ), 
where he unhorsed the Duke of Clarence In 
1424 he was killed at Verneuil 

Swithin (Swithun), St (d 862), was a 
monk of Winchester, of which see he became 
bishop in 8^2 He was one of the chief 
ministers of Egbert and Ethelwulf, and one 
of the instiuctors of Alfred, whom he accom- 
panied on his journey to Rome It is said to 
have been at his suggestion that Ethelwulf 
bestowed on the Church the tenth part of 
his lands 

Swordsmen '^as the name given to the 
able-bodied Insh who, m 1652 were allowed 
to leave their country and enlist abroad 
Some 30,000 or 40,000 are said to have 
availed themselves of this permission At 
first this was only a private arrangement 
between the Insh leaders and the Puritan 
generals to whom they surrendered But 
Parhament legahsed their capitulations by a 
special Act , at the same time banishing all 
officers, while allowmg them to enlist more 
recruits Spam, France, Austna, and Venice 
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took ad\antcige of this oppurtuiut}* ±oi 
stiengttLeiung their forces 

Fronde English vn Ireland Lecky, "Hist of Eng 

Swynford, Catherine {d 1403), succes- 
sively governess, mistress, and third •wile to 
John o± Gaunt, was the daughter of Sir Paon 
de Rolt, and widow of Sir Hugh Swynford, 
Prom her are descended the Beauforts, and 
consequently Henrj VII Her marriage 
with John of Gaunt took place in 1396, hut 
all her children were born previously 

Sydenham, Charles William Poulett 
Thomson, Lord {b 1793, d 1841), was a 
merchant, who first represented Dover (1826 
to 1830), and then Manchester, m the House 
of Commons In 1830 he entered Earl Giey’s 
Reform administration as Vice-President of 
the Board of Trad5 and Treasurer of the 
Navy In July, 1834, he became President 
of the Board of Trade and resigned with 
Lord Melbourne’s mimstry m November fol 
lowing In April, 1835, he resumed that 
office until he was selected to replace Lord 
Durham in Canada As a cabinet minister 
his efforts were diiected to amendment of the 
Custom Laws and extension of our foreign 
trade by a moie hberal policy On Lord 
Seaton’s recall from Canada, ifr Thomson 
was appomted to tho supreme government 
of British North America In 1840 he was 
raised to the peerage as Baron S> denham of 
Toronto 


T 

Tables, The, was the name given to 
a national council in Scotland, formed m 
1637 to represent all those who objected 
to the New Service Book, and other 
changes which the Scottish Council, under 
ordeis from Charles I , was attempting 
to introduce It was viituall> an extraordi- 
nary Parhament, its sixteen members being 
elected equally from the four classes of nobles, 
barons, clergy, and burgesses The creation 
of the Tables was sanctioned by the Privy 
Council in 1637, as a means of mtercourse 
between the supplicants (or opposition, which 
included the whole nation almost) and the 
crown The following account of them is 
given in Gordon, Soots Affairs — “ These six 
teen thus chosen were constitute as delegates 
foi the rest, who were to treat with the 
Council thereafter in name of the rest, and 
to reside constantly where the Council sat 
These delegates thus constitute were appointed 
to give intelligence to all quarters of the 
kingdom to then associd-tes of all that passed 
betwixt the king, the Council, and them , to 
correspond with the rest, and to receive m- 
telligence from them, and to call such of them 
with the mind of the rest as they thought ex 
pedient ” The Council soon discovered that 
in authorising the creation of the “Tables” 
they had called into being a representative 


body of an extremely troublesome and d in- 
gerous nature In 1638, on the publication of 
a proclamation of the king exonerating the 
bishops, the Tables summoned their adherents 
to meet at Stirlmg, and issued the famous Pro- 
testation, declarmg the “ king to be decei\ ed 
by the prelates, and to be peisonally guiltless 
of the whole ” bhortly afterwards thea is- 
sued the Co\ enant, compelhng persons to sign 
allegiance to it all o\er Scotland To the 
Tables is due the organisation of the Glasgow 
Assembly of 1638, and the indictment of the 
bishops m the same year It was the Tables, 
moreover, which made preparations for the 
war that broke out the following year 
Gardmei Hxsf of Eng I60o—1642 

Tackers, The (1704), was the name 
given to a party of zealous Tories, headed b> 
Nottingham, who proposed, in imitation of 
a plan which had been lesorted to in the 
previous reign in the case of the Insh Re- 
sumption Bill, to tack the Occasional Con 
formity Bill to the New Land Tax Bill, ^ so 
that the peers could not fiing out the pro 
posal of mtolerance without losing the pro- 
posal of supplj ” The moderate Tories, how- 
e'ver, headed by Harley and St John, voted 
against them, and they were routed % 2ol 
against 134 votes 

Tahiti Question, 1 842—44 In Sept, 
1842, the French Admiral Du Petit Thouars 
extorted a convention from Queen Pomare, b\ 
which the French assumed possession of the 
island of Tahiti The question was taken up 
by England with great \igour The Fiench 
go\emment professed that they did not desiie 
the annexation, but merelj' the protectorate of 
the island The French people were, ho wevei , 
most indignant Popular feeling ran high in 
both countries, and it was only the model ation 
of the governments which preserved peace 
In 1844 the two governments were once moie 
embroiled bj the mdiscretion of the Fiench 
officials m Tahiti They had made them- 
selves most unpopular in Tahiti, and on the 
night of the 2nd March one of then sentinels 
was seized and disaimed by the natives This 
was made the pretext for seizmg and im- 
prisoning Mr Pntchard, British consul, and 
a prominent missionary, who was peculiarly 
obnoxious to the Roman Catholics He was 
only released on the condition of his instantly 
leaving the Pacific This outrage cieated a 
piofound indignation in England, and Sir R 
Peel denounced it in Parliament as a gross 
indigmty After some months of negotiation, 
Sir R Peel was able to announce that the 
question had been satisfactorily settled, and 
an mdemmty given to Mr Pntchard 

Tailbois, I^ady Elizabeth Blount, was 
the daughter of Sir John Blount, and the 
wife of Sir Gilbert Tailbois, at one time 
Governor of Calais She was one of Henry 
Vni ’sfavounte mistresses, and the son whom 
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she hore him was specially distmgmshed by 
the marks o± his lather’s regard, bemg cieated 
successive!)- Earloi Nottingham, and Duke of 
Richmond and Somerset 

Talavera, The Battle or (Jul) 27 and 28, 
1809), was perhaps the most important, as it 
certainly was one of the most hard-fought, of 
the earher battles of the Penmsular War The 
town of Talavera de la Reyna stands on the 
left bank of the Tagus, forty-two miles west 
of Toledo, in a small plam, which is bounded 
on the north and west by a range of low hills 
Welhngton extended his hne along these hills 
and occupied an old ruined bmlding, the 
Casa des balmas, in the plain, while Ouesta 
with the Spaniards, who composed two-thirds 
of the allied arm) , was posted in front of the 
town on his right Early on the 27th the 
British division in the Casa des Salmas was 
surprised by Fiench skiimishers, but was 
quickly rallied by Wellington m person, and 
withdrawn to the hills, where thej formed up 
behind the troops alreadj posted there Victor 
followed up his ad-^ antage, and opened a heavy 
file on the position, which towards evenmg 
was suddenl) attacked The Germans, who 
w ere in advance, were completely surprised , 
but Donkin in the rear repulsed the attack 
The French, however, seized an unoccupied 
eminence on his left, from which they an- 
noy ed the Enghsh until Hill by hard fighting 
drove them from it, just as darkness put an 
end to the fight At dawn on the 28th a 
violent onslaught was made on the Enghsh 
left, but the French were driven off with a 
loss of 1,500 men Both sides rested under 
the scorching heat of a midsummer sun , but 
the Enghsh were very short of supphes and 
were almost starvmg In the afternoon the 
French renewed the attack, and fell on the 
British right, where they were quickly re- 
pulsed in confusion Meanwhile a threatened 
attack on the left had been checked by a 
reckiess charge of the dragoons, while m the 
centre the French were completely defeated 
The Enarlish, howeier, were too much ex- 
hausted to pursue, and the Spaniards could not 
be trusted, so that Wellington only achieved 
the opening up of a safe retreat He had, 
however, gamed a reputation which was of 
immense \alue to him ‘*This battle,’ says 
Jomini, “recovered the glory of the sue 
cesses of Maxiborough, which for a century 
had declined It was felt that the English 
infantry could contend with the best m 
Europe ” 

Napier Pcmnmla'i War Clmton Pmvnsular 
War Ahson Etst ofSurQpe 

Tallagfe In the Pipe BoR 31 of Hen I 
appears a to tin auxilium hurg%, or 
winch seems to answer to the Danegeld in the 
, counties It is set down in the roll among 
the ordinary receipts, and it is probable, there- 
fore, that it was an annual payment , hut how 
long it had been exacted it is impossible to 


determine After 1163 Danegeld disappeared, 
but its place w as taken, as far as the towns and 
demesne lands of the crown were concerned, 
by a tax described loosely as donum or ass%sa, 
hut to which the term tallage came later to be 
dchmtely attached The amount to be paid 
by each county and town was assessed ky 
officers of the Exchequer in siiecidl fiscal cir- 
cuits, or by the justices in e\re , in the towns 
themselves the civic authoiities, whoevei they 
may ha^ e been, decided how much each citizen 
was to pay — a power the abuse of which led 
to the using in London undei WiUiam Eitz- 
Osbert As the king had the right of tallag 
mg his demesne, so the baions had the light 
of tallaging theirs , and towns frequently de- 
claied they weie hdble to the royal tallaging 
in order to escape the heavier exactions of 
their lords The Exchequer, howevei, suc- 
ceeded in gaimng a general control over these 
seignenridl tallages , special permission be- 
came necessary before an imposition could be 
made, and when escheated baronies were re- 
gianted,itwas always with the condition that 
tallage should only be paid to the lord when 
the king taxed his own demesne As late as 
1305 the king, probably to pi event opposition 
to the tallage imposed the y^ear before, granted 
lea-ve to the barons to tallage then own an 
cient dememes as he had tallaged his The 
seigneurial right was giaduallv bought off by 
the commumties, and early disappears In 
the Confiimation of the Chaiters in 1297, 
Edward I promised only to i enounce “aids, 
tasks, and prises,’ woids which might faiily be 
mterpretednot to include tallage fi(jm demesne 
lands The document known as De lallagxo 
non ConeedendOy in which the king expies&sh 
1 enounces the right of tallage, and which his 
been accepted by Hallam as the basis of his 
argument on this point, was meiely an un 
authoiitati\e abstract of the oiiginal articles 
After 1297 tallage was demanded thiec times 
m 1304, m 1312 — when it was objected to by 
London, not on account of illegality, but on 
the ground that the metiopolis was exempted 
from such payments by Magna Charta — 
and m 1332, when, upon the remonstiance of 
Parliament, the commissions were withdiawn, 
and a tenth accepted instead Finally, by a 
statute of 1340, “ the real Act ^De Tallagio,' ’ 
it was enacted that the nation should no moio 
“ make any common aid or sustain chaige” 
but by consent of Parliament — woids wide 
enough to include all unauthorised taxation 
After this date it was nevei exacted, though 
until the end of the leign the Commons weie 
imeasy, and occasionally petitioned that it 
might not he imposed 
Tallage was, as Gneist observes, a natural 
product of feudalism As militaiy service 
became the huiden of a particular class, it 
seemed equitable that those who were exempt 
should contribute by taxation to the national 
defence Two causes contributed to ensure 
for the tallaged class m England more con- 
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siderate treatment than abroad In the fiist 
place the fyrd^ or national militia, had been 
maintained, though partly for other purposes, 
so that the tallaged had weapons in their 
hands, with which they did good service, 
and secondly, the kings fiequentlj- promised 
not to raise the imount of tallage in order to 
gain an increase of the firma hu 7 g% 

Midox Eibi ofEjcchequer(1711) p 480 Stubbs 
Con t Sisb I § 161 II § 275 Gneist Englxsdhe 
Vexfassungs GesckicUe (1882) pp 125 172 

[\V J A ] 

Talmash, Thomas {a 1694), first ap- 
pears as in command of the Coldstream 
Guards at the skirmish at "Walcourt, under 
the Duke of Marlborough He served under 
Gmkell in Ireland, and distinguished him- 
self greatly at the siege of Athlone, and at the 
battle of Aghrim "WJhen the notice of Par 
liament was directed to Solmes’s conduct at 
the battle of Steinkirk, it was requested that 
his place might be filled by Talmash who, 
next to Mailborough, was universally allowed 
to be the best officer in the arm;^ He fought 
under William at the battle of Landen He 
was soon afterwaids sent m command of an 
expedition against Brest The design was 
betra) ed probably by Marlborough to James, 
from motives of personal jealousy Accord- 
ingly when Tahnash attempted to land he 
was received by a terrible fire from the French 
troops, and received a mortal wound, “ ex- 
claiming with his last breath that he had 
been a victim of treachery ” 

London Gazette Hacaulay Eist of Eng 
Banke Eist of Eng 
« 

Tandy, James Happeh, a Dublir trades- 
man, commanded in 1782 the Phoenix 
Park Artillery He was an ardent Insh 
“ patriot, ’ and as early as 1784 began to cor- 
respond with France He became a member 
of the Whig Club, and in Nov , 1790, was 
secretary to the United Irishmen In the year 
1792 he had the audacity to challenge the 
Sohcitor-General , he was arrested, escaped, 
and re arrested the day before the close of 
the session, so that he was only in prison for 
a day In 1795 he went over to America, but 
was in France in 1797, where he represented 
himself as an officer In 1798, he, together 
with some other Insh rebels followed Hum- 
bert in a small vessel, but did not amve in 
Ireland till after the defeat of the French at 
BaUinamuck, and at once fled and reached 
Hamburg m safety On Nov 24th, however, 
he was deh\eied up to the English France 
afterwards declared wai on Hamburg on his 
account He was tned in Ireland, but was 
thought much too contemptible to be made a 
martyr of, and was liberated after the Peace 
of Amiens (1802) 

Tailgiers, a seaport of Morocco, was 
taken by the Portuguese from the Moors in 
1471, and ceded b> them to England in 1662 


as the dowrj of Catheime of Braganza on 
her marriage with Charles II Colonel Hirke 
was placed m command of the garrison It 
was evacuated by the English in 1683, on 
acoount of the badness of the climate and the 
expense of the wars with the Mussulmans, 
and the workb weie destroyed Tangiers 
subsequently became a nest of pirates, who 
frequenth enslaved British subjects, and 
whom our go\emment was not ashamed to 
subsidise m order to keep them quiet During 
the reign of Sohman, howc^ei (1794 —1822), 
Christian slavery was abohshed and piracy 
suppressed 

Tamstry, The Ocstom op, was parth a 
system of landholding and partlj a law of 
succession Under the Biehon code the land 
was regarded as belonging, in the first in- 
stance, to the people or tiib^e fiom whom the 
chief held it m trust He held a portion of 
it as private property m virtue of his rank as 
a noble, had a hf e interest in a second portion 
in virtue of his office, while he possessed 
jurisdiction over the land of the commune 
This pecuhar kind of tenure was called 
tanduteact or tanistrj, but the word was 
more generally apphed to the form of succes- 
sion by which the eldest and worthiest 
relative was preferred to the eldest son, “as 
commonly the next brother or next cousin, 
and so forth ” The idea, of course, was that 
a man of mature years would be able to resist 
aggression and admimster alfairs better than 
a minor, but as in practice it produced endless 
civil quarrels, it became customary for the 
people of the tube or sect to elect the succes- 
sor {tanaiste minoi or seconcC) in the time of 
the rulmg chief This law of mheritance 
obtamed among the noble class, all the pro- 
perty of the inferior orders being held undei 
the law of gavelkind (q v ) It was fiom the 
first ignored bj the English invaders, who 
attempted to inti oduce primogemture Strong - 
bow, for mstance, claimed the kingdom of 
Leinster on the ground of his marriage with 
Dermot’s only child, Eva, but the nati\e 
Insh clung tenaciously to the custom, and 
their nghts were acknowledged more than 
once by the Enghsh kings Henry III tned 
to abohsh it, but without success, and thence 
the O’Neil troubles arose Soon after the 
accession of James I , howe\er, m 1603, after 
a commission had been held to inquire into 
defective titles, tamstry, together with gavel- 
kind, was abohshed by a decision of the 
King’s Bench in Dublin as a “lewd and 
damnable custom ” A variation of the law of 
tamstry may be seen in the cunous system of 
alternate succession by which two branches of 
a race shared the kingship, e g , the kingship 
of Munster by the McCarty s and O’Bnens 
Sir John Davies Case of Gavelkind Spencer 
VwiLs of the State oj Ireland O Curry Manners 
and Cast >ms (f the Ancient Ii ish Maine f^illaqe 
Commumtiei Hallara of Eng ui ch 18 
Walpole Hist of Irish Nation [L C S ] 
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Tanj ore. The State or, was ^yunded intlie 
middle ol the seventeenth century by Shahjee, 
the father of Sivajee In 1769 it became 
involved in hostilities with Madras in conse- 
quence of a quarrel with Mohammed All of the 
Carnatic The country was quickly subdued 
and the rajah imprisoned and the soveieignty 
transferred to Mohammed Ali The Couit 
ol Directors, however, disappioved of this, 
and oideredthat the rajah should be restored 
In 1780, therefore, Loid Pigot, Gro\ei norot 
Madras, was ordered to restoie him, and 
establish a Besident at his court In 1786, on 
the death of the Bajah Tulfogee (who left an 
adopted son, Sertogee), a dispute aiose as to 
the succession It was asserted that Tulfogee 
was in a state of mental incapacity at the 
time of adoption, and that feeitogee was an 
only son, and therefore the adoption was in- 
valid Ameer bingh, half brother of Tulfogee, 
was placed on the throne Serf ogee contmued 
to press his claim, and the misgovemment 
of Ameer Smgh induced Sir John Shore to 
submit the matter to the most renowned pun- 
dits, and they declared the adoption perfectly 
vahd The directors thereupon ordered Lord 
Wellesley to place him on the throne on 
condition that he should accept any arrange- 
ment the government might think fit Alter 
an exhaustive report o± the condition of 
Tanjore, Lord WeUesley assumed the entire 
administration of the country (1800), giving 
the rajah a hberal pension 

TankerviUe, Ford Grey, E irl op 
{d 1701), better known as Lord Grey ot 
Wark, took a prominent part in the debates 
of 1681 as a most zealous Exclusionist , and 
for his supposed share m the design for m- 
surrection was committed to the Tower, but 
escaped by making his keepers drunk He 
fled to the Continent (1682) There he em- 
ployed his influence on his friend the Duke 
of Slonmouth to urge him to mvade England 
He landed at Lyme with Monmouth, and 
was appointed commander of the cavalry He 
was driven from Bndport by the mihtia He 
dissuaded Monmouth from abandoning the 
enterprise at Frome At the battle of Sedge- 
moor his cavalry was easily routed by the 
royal troops, chiefly it is said because of his 
pusillanimity He fled with Monmouth, and 
was taken in the New Forest In his inter- 
view with the king he display ed gieat firm- 
ness, and would not stoop to ask for pardon 
He was suffered to ransom himself for £40,000 
and went abroad He returned to England 
with Wilham of Orar^e, and attempted to 
redeem his character by taking an active 
share m politics In 169^ he was created 
Earl of Tankerville He supported the A^o 
ciation Bill m a hnlhant speexi,. and also 
spoke m favour of the hill for Fenwick’s 
attainder He vigorously opposed biU 
fox disban^g the army (1699) His poh- 
tio^ sarvR^ were rewarded by the office of 


Lord Pri\y Seal (1701) But his health was 
broken, and later in the year he died ‘ His 
life,” says Macaulay, “ was so miserable that 
all the indignation excited by his faults is 
o\ erpowered by pity ’ 

Burnet Hist oj- his Own Time, Macaulay, 

Hist of Eng Eanke Rist of Eng 

Tantallon Castle, m Haddingtonshne, 
the stronghold of the Douglases, was success- 
fuUv defended (1528) against James V by 
the Earl of Angus, who had, however, soon 
afterwaids to seek an asylum in England It 
was destroyed by the Covenanters in 1639 

Tantia Topee:, ^ Mahratta Brahmm of 
the revolted Gwalior force (18o7) He took 
the command, and on Nov 28 encountered 
General Windham at Cawnpoor with some 
success In 18o8 he marched to the rehef of 
Jhansi, hut was routed fit the Belwah by Sir 
Hugh Eose Joined by the Eanee of Jhansi 
he concentrated his forces at Kooneh, but was 
bea.ten utterly He then proceeded to Gwalior 
and excited an insurrection against Scindia 
He was beaten again by Sii H Eose outside 
Gwahor, but escaped and waged a predatoiy 
war for some time His hiding-place was, 
however, betrayed , he was seized when asleep 
(Apnl 7, 1859) in the jungle m Malwa, and 
he was tiied and executed 

Tara, The Hill oe, situated in Meath, 
was m ancient days tlxe residence of the 
Kings of Tara Near heie on May 26, 1798, 
Lord Fmgal, -with some 400 fencibles and 
mounted y eomen, routed se\ eral thousands of 
Irish rebels, killmg 3o0 Here, too, on Aug 
lo, 1843, Daniel O’Connell held,,a monster 
meeting in support of Eepeal, said to have 
been attended by 2o0,000 peoxfle 

Tara, Kinct op TiU the seventh century 
the Ard JRi Mindf or high king of Erm, le- 
sided m the palace of Tara The kingdom of 
Meath, m which it was situated, formed his 
appanage After the o\ erthrow of the 
Hui Niells by Brian Boru, the position of 
King of Tara was held by one or another of 
the provincial kings, it resembled that of 
the Anglo-Saxon Bretwalda Under this 
over king there was a complete hierarchy 
of provincial kings, princes, and nobles The 
nature of the relations of these classes to each 
other was in most cases of the same shadowy 
nature as the overlordship of the Kmg of 
Ta^a 

Tasmania [Australia ] 

Taunton was in all probability a Eoman 
station It was of considerable impoitinco to 
the kingdom of Wessex , Ina built a castle 
there, and it was more than once attacked by 
the Welsh After the Conquest, the castle 
was rebuilt by the Bishops of Wmchestei, 
to whom the town and manor weie granted 
It first returned a member to Parliament in 
1295 Taunton was held foi some time %y ^ 
the pretender Warbeck, and dming the Great 
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Hebellion sustained a long siege under Colonel 
Blake against the Eovalists under G-oring, 
until relie\ed b} Fairtax Jefiieys held his 
“ Blood j Assize ” at Taunton aftei the failure 
of Monmouth^s rebellion, the duke ha\ing 
previously been pioclaimed king there The 
charter of the borough, which was granted to 
it b}’’ Charles I , was taken iioin it bj Charles 
II , and it remained unincorporated until 
after the Municipal Eeform Act of 1835 

[A L S] 

Taxation In Anglo-Saxon times the 
Witan alone had the power of imposmg ex 
traordinary taxation — a powei which was, 
however, rarely used, as the public expendi- 
ture was amply defraj ed by the lents of the 
public lands and by the obligation of ttinoda 
neoessitas The only instance of extraordinaiy 

taxation before the ^Norman Conquest was 
the Danegeld, a tax of two shillings on eveiy 
hide of land, levied to buy of£ the attacks of 
the Danes , this tax continued to be occasion 
ally levied down to the reign of Henry II , 
and under Richard was revived under the 
name of cirucage Aftei the Norman Con- 
quest, the ordinary revenue pioved far too 
small for the wants of the king, and as a con 
sequence we find the finance of the country 
occupying much of the attention of the 
executive, whilst by degrees it was found 
necessary to increase exlJaordinary taxation 
to a very large extent Up to the reign of 
Henry II the indiiect taxation of the 
country, such as customs, was unimportant, 
while the extraordinaiy taxes, such as the 
Danegeld and scutage, fell only on land 
In 1188, howevei, an impoitant innovation 
was introduced in the Saladin Tithe, or the 
first tax on movables This tax became 
very popular with succeeding kings Under 
Richard I , one fourth of their goods was de 
manded from every one , John levied one- 
seventh, and subsequent kings usually one- 
fifteenth The imposition of taxes under the 
Norman kings had been practically at the 
will of the king, though the consent of the 
barons was often asked as a mattei of form 
and the exaction grew so heavy that a clause 
in Magna Charta provided that no ex 
traordmary scutage or aid should be imposed 
by the king without the consent of the 
national council The growth of representa- 
tion IS closely connected with the histor’s of 
taxation, and it early became a recogijised 
principle that the votes of those who were 
present bound those who were absent , whilst 
the idea that taxation required the consent of 
the taxed, which grew up after it became 
customary to tax movables, made it necessary 
to summon to Parliament the burgesses and 
clergj as well as knights and baions The 
fact that we often find the different classes in 
the kingdom making grants of different rates 
1 ^ the result of the right of self-taxation 
being recognised to the extent of each class of 
the commumty determming, mdependently 


of the rest, 'what amount it would contribute 
The loidb made a sepaiate grant The 
knights voted their own quota, and the bui- 
ges&es theirs, while the cieigj decided foi 
themselves the amount of their taxation 
The Oonfiimation of the Charters bj Edward I 
declaied that henceforth no extiaordmai \ 
tax should be levied without the consent of 
the whole kingdom, and a like piomise wat> 
made in the statute De lallagw non Con- 
cedendo (1297) From this tune the ex- 
clusive nght of Parliament to impose tax 
ation, though often infiinged bj the illegal 
exercise of prerogativ e, became an axiom of 
the constitution” In spite of this, howevei, 
Edward III , in the face of repeated remon- 
strances from the Commons, frequently 
resorted to arbitrar} taxation, whilst Richaid 
II raised forced loans , but under the Lan 
castrian kingb we find but few cases of lUegal 
imposts From Richaid II the old taxes 
of hidage, scutage, and tallage were re- 
placed bv subsidies A tax imposed upon 
persons in respect of the reputed value of 
their estates in 1379—80, the imposition of a 
graduated poll tax, ranging fiom £4 to 4d , 
proved the immediate cause of Tylers re- 
bellion Soon after this time it became 
customary to make a giant to each king foi 
life at the begmmng of his reign This grant 
under the name of tonnage and poundage, 
continued to be made until the time of 
Charles I The frequent demands for money 
by Henry VII and Henry VIII caused great 
dissatisfaction to the people “ Taxation, ’ 
says HaHam, in the ey es of their subjects 
was so far fiom bemg no tyranny that it 
seemed the only species worth a complamt, ’ 
and in lo2o the arbitrary exactions of Wolsey 
paved the way for his downfall Up to 1588 
it had been nsual for the Commons to vote 
one subsidy (£70,000) and two-fifteenths on 
goods hut in that year two subsidies and 
tour-fifteenths were granted, owing to the 
expense occasioned by the Spaiush Armada, 
and fiiom that date a larger number of suh 
sidles were granted The financial diflSculties 
of the Stuarts led them to resort frequently 
to illegal imposts In 1608, imder James I , 
Cecil caused a Booh of Bates to he issued, 
which laid heavy duties on merchandise, while 
the extortions of Charles I led to the first 
article in the Petition of Right, which pro- 
vides that “no pel son from thenceforth shall 
he compelled to make any loans to the king 
against his will, as having inheiited this 
freedom, that he should not be compelled to 
contribute to anv tax tallage, aid, or other 
like charge not set by common consent in 
Parliament ” Taxation under the Common- 
wealth was heaw, and on the abolition of 
feu(^l incidents and aids, excise and customs 
duties and hearth-money were granted to the 
king as compensation In tins reign, too, 
the control of the Commons overtaxation was 
much increased by the introduction of the 
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castom of appropnation of suppfie^, ■while 
at the same time the Lower House estab 
lished their right of initiating all ^gaoney 
bills In the roign of Chailes II the clergy 
ceased to tax themselves in Convocation 
James II once more resorted to illegal and 
arbitrary taxation, and as a consequence the 
Bill of Bights declared that the king, amongst 
other things, had endeavoured to subveit tiie 
liberties of the kingdom “bj levying mone\ 
for and to the use of the ciown by pretence 
of prerogative, for other time and in other 
manner than the same was granted by Parlia 
ment,’’ which was illegal Prom the reign of 
William III the customs and excise duties 
gradually increased, while in 1690 a land tax 
of 3s in the pound was imposed, and renewed 
annually Windows, dogs, horses, and other 
things were taxed In 1796 the legacy duty 
on personal pioperty was imposed by Mr 
Pitt, the real property tax not being imposed 
till 1833, and two vears later the same 
mmistei taxed aU incomes over £200 This 
tax was discontmued in 1816, but renewed by 
fair Bobert Peel m 1842, since which time it 
has continued to be le\ied, the rates being 
varied by Parliament liom time to time In 
ISol the window tax was replaced by a tax 
imposed on houses in proportion to their 
rental The first permanent tax was hearth- 
money, imposed m 1663, up to which time 
taxes had been granted lor a year, oi other 
fixed term, as occasion demanded After 
the Bevolution, ho^vever, permanent duties 
increased “ These duties,” says feir Erskine 
May, ‘^were generally granted as a secu- 
rity for loans, and the financial policy of 
permanent taxes increased with the national 
debt, and the extension of pubhc credit ” At 
the present day the power of taxation remains 
as it was in the daj s of Lord Chatham, who 
said — “ Taxation is no part of the governing 
or legislative power The taxes are a volun- 
tary gift and grant of the Commons alone ” 
[A'^sbssment , Customs, Excise, Bates, 
Bemixle ] 

Stubbs Cow sf Hist Hallam Const Hist 
May Const Hisi 

Taylor, Jerfmy, Bishop of Dromore, 
and of Down and Connor (d 1613, 1667), 
after hemg educated at Oxford was made 
chaplam to Laud in 1637, and in 1638 was 
appointed rector of IJppmgham Deprived 
of his hving hy the rebellion, he retired to 
Wales and opened a school at Carmarthen, 
and afterwards became chaplain to the Earl 
of Carberry During the Protectorate he 
was twice imprisoned, m Oiepstow Castle 
and the Tower In 1658 he went to Ireland, 
and in 1661 leceived the bi^pno of Down 
and Connor Tailor was fiie author of 
numerous works on theology and morals, 
some of which have enjoyed extraordinary 
populantj^ ^ 

Jeremy s Woi Jcs were edited, by Bi^op 
Hebm:,15v0is 1822 


Taylor, Bowl and Feb , 16o5), was 

\icar of Hadleigh in Sufl:olk, to which hving 
he was presented by Aichbishop Cianmer m 
1544 He was condemned by Bishop Gardiner 
and a tribunal composed of the Bishops of 
London, Norwich, Sahsbury, and Duiham for 
his Protestantism , and on refusing to recant 
was burnt at Hadleigh, Feb 8, 1565 Foxe, 
who gives an aftectmg account of Taylor’s 
martyrdom, says of him, that “ he was a right 
perfect divme and parson ” 

■poxe Acts and Monuments 

Tea Duties, The, weie first imposed m 
1660 In 1772 the East India Company, 
hemg m peciimary difficulties, were allowed by 
Parliament to export their teas from London 
warehouses to America fiee fiom English 
duties, and liable onlv tg a small duty to he 
levied in the colony Although by this 
arrangement the colonists got their tea 
cheaper than they would otheiwise ha\e done, 
the> looked upon it as a mere bribe to induce 
them to consent to the light of England to 
tax America Accoidmgly it was resolved to 
resist the imposition of the duty, and when 
the tea-ships arii\ed at Boston on Deo , 1773, 
they were boarded hy men disguised as 
Indians, and then eaigoes thiown ovei board 
This was one of the incidents which ulti- 
mately led to the American War In Eng- 
land the East India Company letained its 
monopoly until its extinction in 1834 In 
1836 new duties were imposed , these were at 
first 2s Id in the pound, but they were re 
duced to Is 5d m 1857, and to 6d in 1865 

Tea-room Party, The (1867) * Cn April 
the &th a meeting was held in the tea room 
of the House of Commons of between forty 
and fiftjr members of the I iberal i^arty At 
this meetmg it was decided that the persons 
composing it should unite for the puipose of 
limiting the instructions, to be proposed by 
Mr Colei idge with regaid to the powers of 
the committee sitting on the Beform Bill, 
to the first clause of his resolution, which 
applied to the law of rating This was noti- 
fied to Mr Gladstone, who consented to it 
Mr Disraeh accepted the altered resolution, 
and the House went into committee on the 
hill Theieupon Mi Gladstone gave notice 
of several impoitant amendments which Mr 
Disraeh declared to he the relmqmshed in 
struotions in anothei form, and distinctly 
announced that if they should he carried the 
government would not proceed with the hill 
As most of the members of the tea-room 
party held together, the government tri- 
umphed hy a majority of twenty-one on the 
first division 

Telegraphs, The Purchase oe the In 
1868 the government ventured on the hold 
step of acqumng possession of all the lines of 
electric telegraph in the United Kingdom, 
and making the control of communication hy 
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electricity d part of the general business of the 
Post Offi-ce 

Templars, The, or the Order of Knights 
of the Temple of Jerusalem, was a military 
rehgious order of knighthood which had its 
origin in 1118 in an association of knights for 
the protection of pilgrims to the H0I3’' Land 
They did good service in the Crusades, for 
which they were rewarded with ample grants 
of land in different countries — England among 
the rest After the final conquest of Palestine 
by the Mohammedans the Templars returned 
to Europe, where their pride and hcentioasness 
excited considerable odium Philip the Fair 
of France determined on their suppression, and 
obtained the co-operation of his son m-law 
Edward II In England the order was sup 
pressed m 1308 witfiout the great cruelties 
practised in France The knights weie 
allowed to enter monasteries, and their pos- 
sessions given to the Hospitallers, or Kmghts 
of St John 

Temple, Eichard Gren^ illb, Earl 
^ 1711, ci 1779), was the elder brother of 
George Grenville, and was elected, in 1734, 
by the help of family mterest, to represent 
the town of Buckmgham, but in all subse- 
quent elections was returned for the count} 
In 17o2 he succeeded to the earldom, and four 
years later Pitt, who had married his sister, 
gave him a place in his administration as Fust 
Lord of the Admiralty In the foUowmg 
April he was summarily dismissed by the 
king, and Pitt’s dismissal followed within a 
few days ^ Pitt, howe\ er, was recalled, and 
Lord Temple became Lord Privy Seal, which 
post he retained until Pitt s resignation in 
Oct , 1761, when he too withdrew Lord 
Temple violentl} attacked Bute’s govern- 
ment, and more especially made himself con- 
spicuous b} the very open support which he 
gave to Wilkes Like many other peers, he 
incuned on this account the king’s displea 
sure, and was dismissed from the Lord 
Lieutenancy of Bucks In 176b he broke 
with Pitt on the question of the Stamp Act, 
Lord Temple upholding his brother’s pohej 
while Pitt was bent on obtainmg its repeal 
And he went further, b} refusmg to accept 
ofidee under Pitt in 1766, not wishing to 
be “ stuck into a ministry as great cypher ” 
Kot content with his own refusal, he pro- 
ceeded to direct a fierce paper war against 
the brother-in-law whom he dared not en 
counter in the House of Peers A reconciha- 
tion, however, took place between ‘‘the three 
brothers ” on Lord Chatham s retirement in 
1768 But Lord Temple’s cherished hopes of 
a family cabinet were dobmed to disappoint 
ment His brother George died m 1770 , and 
in the same year Loid North began his long 
reign Thenceforth Lord Temple took but 
an intermittent interest in political a:ffairs, 
now and then actively opposing the mmistry 
On the subject of reconciliation with America 
Hist —32 


he took the same "view as Lord Chatham, 
deprecating any thought of admitting the 
independence ot America But his last gleam 
of ambition faded vith Lord Chatham’s death , 
Lord Temple retired to Stowe, and in the 
following 3 ear died b}’- a fall from his horse 
Lord Temple cannot boast a high reputation 
among the statesmen of George III , nor pro- 
bably would he ha\ e occupied an} niche in 
history at all, had it not been for his able 
brother, and still abler brother-in law, to both 
of whom, at different times, for his own selfish 
ends, he acted as an evil gemus “ It was 
his nature,’ sa} s Macaulay , “ to grub under- 
ground Wheneier a heap of diit was filing 
up, it might well be suspected that he was at 
work in some foul crooked laMuinth below ’ 
Temple, however, was certainl\ a man of de 
cided abilit} He has been suspected, not 
wnthout some leason, of bemg the author of 
the Letters of Junim 

Gimmlle Pa-peis Stanhope Hxst of Eng 
Chatham Coi 1 espondence Massey Hist oj 

Eng Macaulay Second Essay on Chatham 

Temple, Sir “William {b 1628, d 1699), 
was the son of Sir J ohn Temple, Master of 
the EoUs in Ireland, and after bemg educated 
at Cambridge, and having spent some 's ears m 
foreign tiaiel, he returned to Ireland, becom- 
ing m 1660 a member of the In§h Comention 
In 1665 he was first emplo5ed on diplomatic 
business bemg sent as an envo} to the Bishop 
of Mimster, and the 3 ear foUowmg he was 
appomted ambassador to the Court of Biussels, 
and devoted himself to endea\ounng to form 
an alhance between England and Holland 
His exertions were crowned m 1668 b} the 
formation of the Triple AUiance against 
France, and the consequent peace of Aix la- 
Chapelle But the pohc} he had maugurated 
was short-hved, and the Treat}’’ of Do\ ei (q v ) 
made it necessar} for the ministers to dismiss 
the author of the Triple Alhance and he was 
reheved of his office in 1671 On the fall of 
the Cabal ministr} Temple was offeied b} 
Danby, who became Lord Treasurer, a Sec- 
retaryship of State, hut he refused this, and 
was appomted ambassador at the Hague In 
1 67o he took an important part m the Congress 
of Nimeguen In 1 679 Danb}^ was impeached, 
and sent to the Tower, and Charles looked to 
Temple as the onl} man who could help him 
to weather the storm caused h’^ the Popish 
Plot Temples proposal was that a means 
should be adopted for including aU parties in 
the government, and for this purpose proposed 
that the existing Pnvy Council should be 
dissolved, and that a new Pn-vy Council of 
thirt} members fhould be appointed, half of 
whom to he great officers of state, and the 
other half mdependent noblemen and gentle- 
men of the greatest weight in the country 
that the king should pledge hims^ to govern 
h}’’ the constant advice of this boo.} , to suffer 
ail his affairs of e'v ery kmd to he freety dilated 
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theie, and not to reseive any part of the 
public hubiness for a secret committee An 
attempt was made to carry out this scheme, 
hut it was soon found to be unworkable The 
council was too large for practical purposes 
and there was no party tie to hind the 
members together, and before long an mtenor 
cabmet was found, consisting of Temple, 
Halifax, Essex, and Sunderland Temple 
himself, however, was gradually ousted from 
the debates of the secret committee In 1681 
he retired from public life, and devoted him- 
self chiefly to literary work His chief works 
were his well-known JBsmys^ 2 in. Account of the 
United F}Ovinee$j and an Bssay on Government 
Lord Macaulay says — “He was no profound 
thinker He was meiely a man of li\ ely parts 
and quick observation, a man of the world 
among men of letters, a man of letters among 
men of the world But neither as a writer, nor 
as a statesman, can we allot to him any verj 
high place ” Other writerb have formed a 
higher estimate of Temple, whose skill as a 
diplomatist was certainly very considerable 

Temple Wo'ils Eanke Hist of JSng Mac 
aulay,Hist of JEng and Essay on Teveirgle 

[ESP] 

Tenant-right, The Irish, is a custom 
b'v which the tenant is entitled not only to 
compensation for unexhausted improvements 
when he rehnquishes his holding, but by 
which a sum is paid, sometimes amountmg to 
as much as the fee-simple of the land, by the 
incoming to the outgoing tenant for the 
goodwill of the farm This tenant-right, 
known as the Ulstei custom, was legalised by 
the Land Act of 1870, and extended to the 
rest of Ireland by the Act of 1881 It is 
supposed to have arisen at the time of the 
plantation of Ubter (q v }, the planters re 
fusing to give definite leases of twenty-one 
years to their Enghsh and Scotch tenants, 
and they in disgust sellmg their interest m 
the holdings, and the value of their capital to 
the native Irish — a practice which was in 
direct contravention to the spirit of the settle- 
ment Other systems of tenure which obtam 
in Ireland are the cottie) s} stem, by which 
tenants bid against each other for a piece of 
land, no fixity of tenure being recognised 
until the Act of 1881, and conacie^ a feudal 
survival, by which land is granted to the 
tenant lent-fiee in return for so much 
labour 

Tendielbrai, The Battle op (Sept 28, 
1106), was fought between Henry I and his 
brother Eobert, and resulted in the complete 
victory of Heniy, who captured and impri- 
soned Eobert, and annexed ^ormandy to his 
dominions 


Teut^rdexL, Charles Abbott, Lord 
(J 1832), was the son of a hair- 

dresser^^j^fiS educated at King’s bchool, 
Oan^bst^B^^^^^^us Chnsti College, 
Oxford, the bar in 1795 


His treatise on the Laio of Meichmit Ships 
and Seamen (1802) was recognised as the 
standard work on its subject Owing to the 
weakness of his health he refused a seat on 
the bench in 1808, but in 1816 he was made a 
puisne judge in the Common Pleas In 1818, 
on the retirement of Lord Ellenborough, he 
became Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, and though a vigorous Toiy, he ne\ei 
allowed his political sympathies to colour his 
judgments He was laised to the peerage in 
1827 

Campbell Lives of the Chief Justices Boss 
JBiographuL Jundica 

Tenure [La>d Tenlre] 

Test Act, The (1673), was a measure 
passed m the reign of Ch tries II , and was 
intended to exclude frona ofSce the Catholic 
councillors of the king It was passed at the 
mstance of Shaftesbury and the countiy 
party after the king had been compelled to 
abandon his attempt to dispense with the 
penal laws against Dissentei s It required all 
persons holding an} ofiice of profit or trust 
under the crown to take the oaths of alle- 
giance and supremac} , receive the sacrament 
according to the rites of the Church of Eng 
land, and subscribe the declaration against 
tiansubstantiation This Act was directed 
against the Catholics, but was equally opeia 
tive agamst Dissenters One consequence of 
it was that Arlington and Cliflord had to 
retire from office, and the Duke of York v as 
obliged to resign his post as Lord High 
Admiral It was not repealed until 1828 

Eanke, Hast of Eng ^ 

Test Act, The, for Scotland (1681) im- 
posed an oath which was made compulsoiy 
on all government and municipal officials It 
declares a belief in “ the true Piotestant reli 
gion contained in the Confession of Faith, ’ 
and disowns “ all practices, whether popish or 
fanatic, which are contrary to or inconsistent 
with the said Protestant religion and Con- 
fession of Faith ” 

Tewkesbury, The Battle or (Maj 4, 
1471), was, strictly speaking, the last battle 
fought in the Wars of the Eoses, for the 
Battle of Bosworth can hardly be mcluded 
in those wars Queen Maigaret landed in 
England the very day that Warwick was 
defeated and slam at Barnet, but despite 
this severe blow to the Lancastrian cause, she 
was persuaded by Someiset and other loids of 
her party to continue her advance She had 
landed at Wevmouth, and at first marched 
westward to Exeter, where she was joined b} 
remforcements from De^on and Cornwall 
She then moved eastward to Bath, but learn- 
mg that Edward was marching against hei, 
she determined to march to the north, wheie 
the chief strength of the Lancastrians la) 
After a tedious march she reached l'ewkes-» 
bury on Ma) 3, and the next day Edward 
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gave battle The Lancastrians were utterly- 
routed, owing in no small degree to the 
treachery or folly of Lord Wenlock, who 
neglected to bring up the reinforcements m 
time Queen Margaret was taken prisoner, 
and her son, Pnnoe Edward, either fell in the 
battle, or, more probably, was put to death 
immediatel} after The Duke of Somerset 
and others, who had taken sanctuary, were 
beheaded two days after in the market place 
at Tewkesbury This decisive battle coming 
so soon after the -victory of Barnet completely 
established Edward IV on the throne 
Warkworth Chronicle Hall Ch'ionicles 

Tewkesbury Chronicle, The, was 
compiled by more than one hand during the 
thirteenth century, and kept in the Abbey of 
Tewkesbury, whence it passed to the Cotton 
collection in the British Museum It begms 
with the death of Edward the Confessor, and 
ends abruptly in 1263 The first part is very 
meagre, and it is not until after 1200 that it 
becomes adequate These annals are chiefly 
concerned with monastic eyents, such as eccle- 
siastical suits, but the war between Henry III 
and the Barons is treated very f uUy 

The Chronicle has been pubhshed under the 
editorship of Mr Luard, in vol i of the Annales 
Monadun in the Bolls senes 

Tlianet, The Isle op, in the north-east 
of Kent, IS still partly sunounded by the sea 
and the river Stoui, but the passage called 
the Wantsum, which formerly separated it 
from the mainland, has been closed since the 
fifteenth century It was called by the 
Britons or the headland As might be 
expected from its position the island has fre- 
quently been the landing place for invadeis 
of England It was there that the myiihical 
heroes, Hengest and Horsa, are said to ha\ e 
disembarked in 449, and it was the starting- 
point of more than one Danish invasion 
Indeed, those buccaneers seem to ha\e held 
part of tne island from 853 to 86o, and it was 
frequently subject to their raids Several 
parishes in the isle of Thanet formed part of 
the Liberty of Dover 

Tbe^ was an Anglo Saxon title bestowed 
on a class of persons who were inferior to the 
eot las and csthel^ the original nobility of blood, 
though superior to the oidmaij landowners 
or ceo) Is The meaning seems to be originally 
equiyalent to vu , miles j the word does not 
seem to be connected, as has been often sup- 
posed, with dienen, to serve But m the 
earlier times the thegns were, in fact, a no- 
bility of service, and it is scarcely possible 
to distinguish them from the king s gesitks — 
that IS, the members of Ins “ comitatus,” or 
personal following Gradually, howe\ er, 
this characteristic of the thegn is lost sight 
of, and he is a landowner having a larger 
quantity’- of land than the ceorl — that is, five 
hides and upwards From the end of the 
ninth century we scarcely hear of the gesith 


The word thegn comes to include, on the one 
hand, those who stand m mimstenai relation 
to the king , and on the other, those who are 
simply landowners, having the necessary 
qualifications, whether they vere connected 
with the kmg or not In fact, any ceorl who 
acquired five hides of land became “ thegn- 
worthy” Among the thegns themselves 
there were numerous gradations m rank 
The “ king’s thegn ’ is superior to the ordi- 
nary territorial thegn, and it would seem 
that the possession o± forty hides of land en- 
titled a thegn to the wergild and status of an 
earl The wergild of the ordmaiy thegn was 
SIX times that of the ceorl, namely, twelve 
hundred shillings mstead of two hundred 
The digmty of thegn was hereditary, and the 
“ thegn bom ” are a semi-noble class, con 
trastmg -with the “ ceorl-bora ’ “ The name 
of thegn, ’ says Bishop Stubbs, “ covers the 
whole class wbuch, after the Conquest, appears 
under the name of kmghts,” and thus it was 
that many of the thegns passed easily and 
naturally mto the knightly order under the 
Norman kings 

Stubbs Const Hist cb, vi Kemble Saxons 
in England Schmidt, Gesetze dei Angel Sachsen 

Tkelusson^s Case (decided m iSoS) 
was of considerable importance, since it 
settled the question whether testators could 
dispose of their estates so that the mcome 
should accumulate and form a large fortune, 
which should be limited in favour of certain 
descendants The htigation arising out of 
the will of Mr Thelusson lasted for nearly 
fifty y’-ears, and eventually the House of 
Lords decided that trusts for accumulation 
were legal However, by the Act 39 and 40 
George III c 98 it was provided that incomes 
should not be allowed to accumulate m this 
way for more than twenty-one years 

Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury 
(1139 — 1161), was Abbot of Bee, m Noi- 
mandy and in 1138 came over to England at 
the invutation of King Stephen, by whose influ- 
ence he was elected Archbishop of Canterbury 
His authority was, howev er, weakened by the 
fact that there was a papal legate in England 
at the time, and that subsequently Henry of 
Blois, Bishop of 'Winchester, was miested 
with legatme authority In 1148 Theobald, 
contrary to the common r^s Oi. Stephen, attended 
a papal council at Blicims, and joined m de 
posing 'WiHiam, tho king’s nephew, from the 
Arohbi^opnc of York In 1160 Theobald 
was appointed legate by the Pope Throughout 
the troublous reign of Stephen Theobald 
remained lov al to the kmg, and strongly advo- 
cated the compromise with Henry of Anjou 
as the best meanslrf putting an end to anarchy 
and bloodshed As a patron of learning 
Theobald occupies an mterestmg position, and 
still more important is it that it was as 
his secretary that Becket first came mto pro- 
mmence Theobald v as not a man of marked 
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ability, but be "was loyal, geuerous, and 
earnest m striving to do Ins duty 

William, of Malmesbury , Hoob, Lives of {he 

Ai chhishojps 

Theodore of Tarsus (* 603, d 690), 
Arcbbisbop of Canterbury (669 — 690), was 
Greek by birth, whom. Pope Vitaban selected 
for the see of Canterbury on the death of the 
archbishop-elect, Wighard, at Pome Theo 
acre is an impoitant personage in the history 
of the English Church, for he it was who 
organised the Church, developed the Epis- 
copal system, and drew up the famous Pem- 
tential, which was the recognised text book 
of confessois for many years He did much 
to encourage learning, and was the first to 
introduce the study of Greek into England 
His work IS well summed up by Dean Hook 
in one sentence — “He converted what had 
been a missionary station mto an estabhshed 
Church ” He was the last of the Eoman 
bishops , henceforth they were Enghsh 

Bede BccZes Rist , Anglo-S<aon Chionide 

Hook, 1 ives of the Archbishops 

Theological Controversy, The, held 
m Westminster Abbey March, 1559, was the 
name given to a discussion nommally intended 
to settle certam questions of doctnne and 
ntual but it had been determined beforehand 
by the Protestant party that the discussion 
should be in their favour, and th it no decision 
should be arrived at The subjects of contro- 
versy were — 

1 The use of prayer m a tongue unknown 
to the people 

2 The right of local churches to change 
their ceremonies if the edification of the 
people required it 

3 The propitiatory sacrifice for the qiuok 
and dead said to be offered in the mass 

The champions of Cathohcism were Bishops 
White, Baynes, Scot, and Watson, Archdeacon 
Langdale, Chedsey, the chaplain of Bishop 
Bonner, and Harpsfeld The Protestants were 
Scory, Gnndal, Coxe, Whitehead, Ajlmer, 
Home, Guest, and Jewel 

Bumet, Beformation Hook Lives of the At ch- 
bishops 

Tlieow was the Anglo Saxon name for a 
slave There were various kinds of slaves — 
the bom slave, v e , the child of slave parents , 
the captive, often a Bnton, the voluntary 
slave, who sold himself to avoid starvation , 
the man who was sold into slaverv because 
he could not pay his debts, or the fine for a 
breach of the peace Nomina31> the slaves 
were the goods and chattels of their lords, 
who had power of hfe and death over them , 
they had no legal nghts, md no wergild 
But *m practice the theovc^'ha.d recc^msed 
nghts He was entitled to regular food and 
holiday, and any ill-treatment of him b> ins 
lord was punished by the Church In addi- 
tion to this he might purchase his own freedom 
with his savmgs, or he might be manumitted 
by his lord. After the Conquest the dave 


class ceases to exist, and is merged with 
the lower ceorl into the general class of 
villeins 

Kemble, The Sanons in England Stubbs 
Const Hist 

Thirlby, Thomas (d 1570), Bishop of 
Westmmster, Norwich, and Ely, one of the 
commissioners at Gravelines in 1546, was sent 
in 16o3, m conjunction with Sir Phihp 
Hoby, to Brussels on a mission to the Emperor 
Charles V Under Mary he took an active 
part in the persecution of the Reformers m 
1568 , was sent, with two othei commissioners, 
to settle the prehminaries of peace with 
France He refused to take the oath of 
supremacy to Elizabeth, and was deposed, 
though he was treated with great kindness by 
Archbishop Parker ^ 

Thirty, The Battle op The (March 27, 
13o0), was the name given to an engagement 
between the English paitisans of Montfort 
and the Breton followers of Charles of Blois 
It was fought at Ploermel in Bntanny, and 
by agreement tbe number of combatants was 
limited to thirty on either side The English 
were defeated 

Thirty-Uffine Articles [Articles] 

Thistlewood, Arthcr (i 1770, 1820)^ 

started on life origmallv with some for- 
tune as a subaltern ofbcer, first in the 
mihtia, and then in a regiment of the line, 
stationed in the West Indies After having 
resigned his commission, and spent some time 
in America, he passed into France, where he 
arrived shortly after the fall of Rcbespierre 
There he formed revolutionary opimons 
He was deeply implicated m the scheme of 
Dr Watson, hut was, like him, acquitted 
He then sent a challenge to Lord Sidmouth, 
for which he was punished by fine and im- 
prisonment Upon bis liberation (Aug , 
1819), he found himself excluded from re- 
spectable society, without resources or hopes 
The natural violence of his disposition was 
stimulated by this, and aided by a number 
of individuals equally desperate, he planned 
the Cato Street Conspiracy (q v ) foi which 
he was executed^ glor j mg m his attempt and 
regretting its failure 

Thom was a broken-down brewer who 
had gone mad In 1837 he appeared in Can 
terburj and various parts ot Kent, styling 
himself Sir William Courtenay , of Powder- 
ham Castle, Knight of Malta, King of Jeru- 
salem, and various other titles He was con- 
fined m a lunaticf asylum, but was subsequently 
released. When he came out he announced 
himself as a sedond*Messiah to the peasants, 
and succeeded m impressing himself on then 
excited imaginations b-^ denouncing the new 
Poor Law, which was then intensely hated and 
feared He asserted that he had come to 
regenerate the whole world and save his 
I followers from the new Poor Law He as 
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sembled a mob and led them agamst Canter 
bury His followers proceeded to violence, 
and he himself shot a pohceman Two com- 
panies of soldiers came out from Canterbury 
to dispel se the rioters Thom shot the officer, 
and his followers chaiged with such fur> that 
for a moment the troops gave waj Then 
they recovered, and poured in a volley which 
destroyed the insurrection and put an end to 
Thom s life, and those of many of his ad- 
herents Several of his followers were tried 
and convicted of murder But long after 
his fall people in many parts of Kent beheved 
in Thom s pretensions, and looked to his 
future return on earth 

Th.orotLg'h was a phrase used by Strafford 
and Laud m their correspondence, to describe 
the spirit of their pohcj It sigmfied “ the 
resolute determination of gomg through with 
it, as it might nowadays be expressed, of dis- 
regarding and overriding the interested 
delays and evasions of those who made the 
pubjlio service an excuse for enriching them- 
selves at the public expense, or the drj tech- 
nical arguments of the lawyers, which would 
hinder them in their schemes for the public 
good ” (Gardiner) “ For the state, indeed,” 
writes Laud, “I am for thorough, but I see 
that both thick and thin stays somebody, 
where I conceive it should not I 

am confident that the king being pleased to 
set himself m the business, is able by his 
wisdom and ministers, to carry any just and 
honourable action, thorough ah imagmary 
opposition, for real there can be none ” 
“ Thorough ” and “ through ” are the same 
word, and were, m the seventeenth century, 
both spelt in the same way 

G-aidmer, Hist of Bug, 1603—1642 Straff Oid 
Papers 

Thorpe, Thomas {d 1461), was made a 
baron of the Exchequer about 1453, and m 
the same year was Speaker of the House of 
Commons In the next year he was im- 
prisoned at the mstance of the Duke of York, 
who brought a suit against him The Com- 
mons thereupon claimed their privilege, and 
appealed to the Lords, who referred the ques- 
tioii to the judges The judges declared that 
they were unable to decide on the privileges 
of Parliament, but that it was usual that 
persons should not be prevented bj imprison- 
ment from attending Parhament But the 
Duke of York was now in the ascendant, and 
the Lords decided that Thorpe should stay in 
prison, the privilege of Parhament notwith- 
standing On the kmg’s recovery he was 
released, and restored to his office In 1460 
he was taken prisoner in* the^battle of North- 
ampton, and was the next yeir beheaded by 
the Yorkists Thorpe’s case is reported m 
the history of Parhamentary privilege 
Hfdlam, Hwst of Eng 

THree-camered Constituencies, 

axe boroughs, counties, or county divisions, 


which are represented bj three members In 
these constituencies by an amendment pro 
posed by Lord Cairns in the House of Lords, 
and eventually mcorporated m the Reform 
Bill of 1867, no elector is allowed to vote for 
more than two candidates This clause was 
mtended to afford some representation to 
minorities It has been frequently defeated by 
means of careful orgamsation which has en- 
abled one party to carry aU the three candi- 
dates 

Throgmorton, Francis {d 1583), the 
son of Sir John Thiogmoi ton, and the nephew 
of Sir Nicholas Thiogmorton, was concerned 
in the Spanish plots lor the release of Maiy 
Queen ol Scots He was arrested (l^SS) on 
the evidence of an mteroepted letter written 
to the Scottish Queen by Morgan, stating 
that the Duke of Gmse was ready to invaae 
England He was racked three times without 
effect, but on the fourth occasion made a con 
fession, implicatmg the Spamsh ambassador, 
Mendoza. This confession he subsequently 
declared to be false, but he was nevertheless 
executed, and although the evidence at the 
trisd was insufficient, it is probable that he 
was really guilty of treason 

Tlirogmortou, Sir Nicholas (5 1513, 
d 1571), the son of Sir George Throgmorton, 
who mcurred the displeasure of Henry VIII 
by refusmg to take the oath of supremacy, 
first comes mto notice during the Scotch 
campaign of Somerset (1547), in which he 
greatly distinguished himself In lo54 he 
was imphcated m the rebellion of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, but was acquitted on his trial as there 
was barely sufficient evidence to convict him of 
having been an active accomphce His trial 
is noticeable from the fact that the jurors 
were imprisoned and heavily fined for their 
verdict After the accession of Elizabeth, 
Throgmorton was restored to favour at court, 
and m 1559 was sent to France as ambassador, 
where he took an active part m the conspiracy 
agamst the Gmses b£b alhance with the 
Huguenot party, and his advice to them to 
proceed to violent measures, caused his im- 
prisonment by the Duke of Guise m the 
Castle of St Germam as “ the author of aU 
our troubles ” He was one of the strongest 
opponents of the pioposed marriage of Ehza- 
beth with the Earl ol Leicester In 1561, m 
his capacity of ambassador, he was employed 
to demand the ratification ol the treaty oi 
Edinburgh from Mary Stuart In 1565 
Throgmorton was sent to Scotland to protest 
against the marriage of the Queen of 
Scots with Lord Damley, and gave Mary 
Stuart, whose cause he warmly espoused, 
much advuce as to the most pohtic course 
of action to pursue Two years later he 
was again sent to Edmburgh to negotiate 
with the rebel lords for the queen’s release, 
and IS said by his representations to have 
saved her life at Lochleven In 1569 he was 
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arrested and sent to the Tower for being im- 
phcated m the plot to hrmg about a marriage 
between IVIary Stuait, whose partisan he always 
remained, and the Duke of Norfolk He ob- 
tained ins release in a short time, but never 
regained the queen’s favour, and oied, as some 
say, of poison administered by Leicester 

Lmgard Hist of JSng Froud^ Hist of Eng 

Burnet oftheRefoimation 

Thugs, The, were an Indian fraternity of 
hereditary assassins who subsisted on the plun- 
der of the victims they strangled They gene- 
rally attached themselves, as if by accident, 
to the travellers whom they met, and then at 
a com enient spot strangled them and bnned 
the bodies m a pit hastily dug with a pickaxe 
which had been consecrated by rehgious cere- 
monies They were bound to secrecy by 
oath, and had pecnhar signs for recognising 
one another, and a slang language of their 
own They considered themselves the espe 
rial favourites of Doorga the goddess of 
thieves and murderers, and celebrated her 
rites with the most scrupulous pietj The 
gang was recruited by children kidnapped 
tor the purpose, and cautiously intiated mto 
the arcana of their society Their victims 
weie counted by thousands annually, and no 
district was free from their ravages Lord 
WiUiam Bentmck determined to suppress these 
ruffians, and, m 1830, organised a regular de- 
partment presided over by Maj or Sleeman An 
elaborate system was worked out Every m- 
ducement was offered to informers , and m six 
years more than 2,000 Thugs were arrested 
and condemned to transportation or death 
The confederacy was effectully broken up, 
and travellmg in India ceased to be dangerous 
These efforts were crowned by the establish- 
ment of a school at Jubbulpore for the Thugs 
who had turned informers and the children 
of convicted offenders 

Thiircytel, or Thurkeli/ the Tall, 
Was one of the leaders of the Danish hue 
caneenng community of Iona Thurkell, 
when, that community was broken up, came 
With fifty ships of his pirate followers to 
England at Lammas, 1009, m alliance with 
Sweyn, and lay at G^reenwich After plun- 
dermg a great part of England m concert 
with the Danish kmg (1010 and 1011), 
and extortmg lai^e sums from the English, 
Canterbury was bdrayed to them by Elfinar 
They sacked the aty and captured the 
Archbishop Alphege (JElfheah), who was 
murdered by the drunken pirates at a moot 
on Easter Saturday, 1012, for refusing to pay 
ransom for himself He now, with forty-five 
snips and their crews, having received the 
£8,000 agreed on with Ethelred, went over to 
the Enghsh service, and helped to defend 
London agamst Sweyn m 1013 When the 
English resolved to forsake Ethelred, it was 
in Thurkell’s ships that the exiled king was 
earned to Normandy In 1014 he seems to 


have been still in Ethelred’s pay, but he 
jomed Canute agamst Edmund Ironside before 
the battle of Assandun, wheie he is said to 
have slam Wulfcytel, the alderman of East 
England, thus revenging a brother whom 
Wulfcytel had killed in battle some yeais 
back He was installed m Wultcytel’s alder- 
manship by Canute m 1017, was outlawed in 
1021, remstated m the king’s favour in 1023, 
and sent to act as legent m Denmark, where 
he died not long afterwaids 

Anglo Saxon Chronicle Coui t Poets of Canute 
and S Olaf 

Thurlow, Edward, Baron Thurlow 
(b 1732, d 1806), was bom m Norfolk, the 
son of the Rev Thomas Thurlow He was 
educated at Cams College, Cambndge, from 
which he was sent down la 1 76 1 without takmg 
a degree He at once entered at the Inner 
Temple In 1758 he gained some lepu 
tation by his spirited conduct towaids Sir 
ELetcher Norton, who was opposed to him 
m a case In 1761 he was retained in 
the Douglas case, and thereby made the 
aoquamtance of Lord Bute, who m 1761 ga^e 
him silk From this time his practice in- 
ci eased, till in 1768 he was returned to 
Paihament m the Tory interf^st for Tam- 
worth. He conducted the case of the plaintiff 
m the Douglas cause with great success , and 
the next year, aftei fiercely denying the 
legahty of Wilkes’s election for Middlesex, 
was appointed Sohcitor-General In 1771 he 
became Attorney- General, and urged the 
committal of Ohver and Crosby to the Towei 
m the matter of Jumus’s letters* In this 
affair he displayed a bitterness which was 
still more conspicuous throughout the debates 
on the American war “ Of all the orators 
on the government side he was the most 
violent and exasperatmg ” In 1778 he was 
appomted Lord Chancellor “ In this office,” 
says Lord Campbell, “he was above all taint 
or suspicion of corruption, and in his general 
rudeness he was very impartial , hut he was 
not patient and pamstaking, and he did little 
m settling controverted questions or estah 
hshmg general prmciples ” In the meantime 
he still warmly advocated the prosecution of 
the American war , and, bemg taunted by the 
Duke of Grafton on the humbleness of hib 
origm, he made so crushing a retort that he 
at once became supreme in the House of 
Lords The next >ear, perceiving that the 
ministry could not last much longer, he began 
to coquet with the opposition, and was re- 
warded by being continued in the chancellor- 
ship by the Marquis of Rockingham Far, 
however, from assi&tsng the new government, 
he acted as the leader of the “ Kmg s Friends,” 
and opposed all the government measures, 
among others Burke’s proposal for econo 
mical reform. In spite of his conduct. Lord 
Shelburne, on succeedmg Rockingham, still 
retamed him as chancellor , but on the for- 
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mation o± the Coalition the Great Seal was 
put into commission His deposition not- 
withstanding, “he was still keeper of the 
king’s conscience,” and did the king s pleasure 
in bitterly opposmg every government 
measure He was agam rewarded by being 
appomted Lord Chancellor by Pitt m 1784, 
and now appeared as an advocate of a com- 
mercial umon with Ireland, which he had 
formerly opposed In 1787 he presided at 
the trial of Warren Hastmgs The next 
} ear he opposed the bill for mitigatmg the 
horrors of the Middle Passage When the 
kmg became ill, Lord Thurlow entered mto 
intrigues with Carlton House and the op- 
position, in order to make his position se- 
cure in case of a regency But Pitt did 
not fail to discover the manoeuvres of his 
chancellor, and withdrew his confidence 
Already, in 1791, Lord Grenville had sup- 
planted Thurlow as leader in the House of 
Lords, and Pitt decided to dismiss him from 
his office in Ma\, 1792 For a few jears he 
retired to indulge his chagrin in seclusion, 
but in 179o he opened negotiations with the 
W'higs and the Prince of Wales, and posed as 
a champion of the rights of the people in his 
opposition to the Treason and Sedition Bills 
Tired of this, he took up the cause of the 
Princess of Wales, and mtrigued to obtain 
for her a separation from her husband But 
all his efforts failed of success, and in 1798, 
seemg no chance of overthrowing Pitt, he 
quitted public life, and remained in retire- 
ment till the resignation of Pitt in 1 80 1 Then 
his hopes brightened agam, but they were 
doomedlio be disappointed His day was past, 
and on Sept 12, 1806, he died His appearance 
and manner in Parliament has been thus de 
scribed he was “ blunt, coarse, and vigorous, 
hurled hard words and strong epithets at his 
opponents in a tremendous voice, with a look 
and tone of defiance ” “ Of statesmanship he 

himself declared that he knew very httle , ” 
and, says Lord Stanhope, “ It must be owned 
that his private hfe by no means emmently 
qualified him to stand foith as the champion 
of any Church or creed ” 

Campbell Lives of the CJianceUohs Trevelyan, 
JSai ly hfe of C J Fox Jesse Mem of Reign 
of George III , Stanhope L^fe of Pitt Pallia 
mental y Mist [W R S] 

Thurot, Invasion op Thurot, an Irish- 
man, who had adopted a French name, and 
commanded in the French nav>, became the 
terror of Enghsh merchant ships during the 
Seven Years^ War In 1760, with a small 
armament, he appeared before Carnckfergus, 
landed 1,000 men, and plundered the town 
On Feb 28, 1760, however, he was overtaken 
on his way back to France by Capt Elliot 
with three frigates, his ships were taken, and 
he himself kiUed 

Thynne, Thomas 1682),the“Issachar” 
of Hrvden’s und ^chitophelj was one 


of Charles II s favourites He at hist 
attached himseff to the Duke of York’s party, 
but subsequentlj jomed Monmouth In 1667 
he was employed to negotiate peace with the 
Dutch In 1582 he was assassmated m the 
streets of London by three ruffians hired for 
the purpose b\ Count Konigsmark 

Tichhoume^ Chibiock, one of the con- 
spirators in the Babmgton Plot, and one of 
the six specially told off to murder the queen 
He was executed at T>bum (bept , lol6) 

Tierziey, George {b 1761, 1830), was 

of Iiish descent, but was born at Gibraltar, 
where his father was a wealth} prize-agent 
He was sent to Eton and afterwards to Cam- 
bridge He entered Parliament for Col- 
chester in 1796, and jomed the opposition, 
and very soon became one of Pitt’s most for- 
midable opponents In May, 1798, he called 
Pitt out for using language of an insulting 
character about him, but nothing came of 
the meeting, which took place on Putney 
Heath "V^en Fox seceded from Parlia- 
ment m 1798, Temej became the leader of 
the opposition under Addington Tieme} 
became Treasurer of the Hav} m 1803, and a 
member of the Priv} Council, but withdrew 
on Pitt’s resumption of office In the Talents 
Admmistration he became Insh Secretar} 
He was the constant supporter of Whitbread 
on the subject of the Continental War, and 
forsook his party in 1814, when on the escape 
of Napoleon fit om Elba, the Whigs, as a body, 
sided with the mmistry in thinkiiig it neces- 
sary to renew the war On all questions o± 
finance he was a great authorit}, havmg 
studied the question with zealous mdustr} 
On Ponsonby’s death, Tierney became the re- 
cogmsed leader of the Whigs in the House of 
Commons He opposed, as was natural, the 
proceedings against Queen Carohne, though 
a just appreciation of both sides of the case 
prevented from being earned away mto 
any enthusiastic admiration of the queen 
On Canning’s becoming Pnme Mimster, Tier- 
ney was made Master of the Mmt He re- 
tired with Lord Godench in Jan , 1828 

Walpole Fngland fiom 1815 Court and 
Cabinets of the Regency , Sidmouth s Life 

Tilbury^ Gervasb op {d ctrea 1210), an 
Enghshman by birth, was a favourite of the 
Emperor Otto IV , by whom he was made 
marshal of the kmgdom of Arles Probably 
at the request of the Emperor, he wrote a 
work entitled Otid Iwpei in which, 

among much miscellaneous information, arc 
some interesting particulars relatmg to the 
history of England, especially in the reign of 
John 

Tilney^ Charles, one of the conspirators 
in the Babmgton Plot, was arrested in London 
He was accused by Savage of having been 
one of the six selected to murder the queen, 
and was executed at T}bum (Sept , 1586) 
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Tippoo Sultan 1749, 1799), was 

th.e son of Hyder Ah, founder of ine Moham- 
medan kingdom of Mysore He acted under 
his father during the first Mysore war, and 
on the death of the latter earned it out suc- 
cessfully, finally concluding the treaty of 
Mangalore (1784) with the English He de- 
moted himself to converting his subjects to 
Mohammedanism, reformed his army, and es- 
tablished foundries for cannon and other arms 
at Senngapatam In 1786-7 he was engaged 
in a war with the Mahrattas and the Nizam, 
which originated m an aggression of his on 
the district of Kurnool In 1789, enraged by 
the agreement of Lord Cornwallis with the 
Nizam, and at the same time inspired with 
courage by the evident fear in which he was 
held, in spite of the threats of the English, 
he attacked the state of Travancore, an 
English ally This conduct produced the 
second Mysore war, the defeat of Tippoo at 
Arikeia (May, 1791), and his submission and 
the hmitation of his power and territory by 
the treaty of Sermgapatam He now engaged 
in a vast series of intrigues through India 
and even Europe for the destruction of the 
English, in which Scindia, the Peishwa, 
Zemaun Shah of Afghanistan, the Erench 
troops of the Nizam, and France were in- 
cluded, and which was considerably facili- 
tated b> the pohey of bir John Shore, and 
the defeat of the Nizam in the Kurdlah 
campaign The result of Tippoo’s intrigues 
was the issue of a proclamation (1798) by 
M Malartie, French governor of the Mau- 
ritius, which revealed the whole plot while it 
was as yet incomplete Lord Wellesley was 
able therefore to complete his preparations, and 
begin the war while Tippoo was unprepared 
The result was the capture of Senngapatam, 
the death of the Sultan, and the extinction 
of the Mohammedan kingdom of Mysore by the 
two treaties of Mysore (1799) 

Wilks But of Mysoi e Mill, Bxst of Indm 
Wellesley Despatches Malcolm Folitical Bist 
of India 

Titlies Payment of tithes was first 
made compulsory in England by decrees of 
the legatine councils of 787, which were 
attended by kings and secular magnates, and 
so had the authority of witenagemots The 
Banes who settled in England were rendered 
liable to tithe by the “ fiiws of Edward and 
Guthrum ” and Athelstan issued a special 
ordinance to the shenfis for the payment of 
tithe over the whole kingdom the Donation 
of Ethelwulf, often regarded as the founda- 
tion of the tithe system, had nothmg to do 
with it Though the bishop was recognised 
as the proper receiier and distributor of 
tithes, landowners were able to pay them to 
whom they pleased , and it was not till the 
decretal of Innocent III m 1200, that it 
became the rule to pay them to the parson of 
the parish Tithes were chiefly prasdial^on 
com, grass, hops, wood, or ww;e^~on wool, 


milk, pigs Archbishop Winchelsey and the 
provincial councils of the thirteenth century 
failed to bring about the general payment of 
personal tithes (on the profits of handicrafts, 
commerce, etc ), and these continued to be 
very exceptional Another division of tithes 
is into greater on corn, hay, and wood, and 
small, which were usually handed over to the 
vicar when the benefice belonged to a monas- 
tery Tithes appropriated by monasteries 
passed at the dissolution to lay impropriator s 
The Long Parliament ordered the continu- 
ance of tithes by ordinances of 1644 and 
1647 , and Cromwell thought them necessary 
for the maintenance of the ministry B} 
the Tithe Commutation Act of 1836, tithes 
were commuted into rent-charges, annually 
adjusted to the average price of corn, and 
they may be redeemed At not less than 
twenty-five times their average amount 

Selden, ffist of Tithes 1618 (whereon Gardiner 
But of Eng , in 253) Schmid Geutze der Angel 
sachem Kemble Saxons^ ii Stubbs Const 
Bist 1, ch vui Carlyle Cromwell Stephen 
Commentaries Bhiilimore Ecol Law 

[W J A] 

Tithes m Ireland were not levied from 
grassland, thus leavmg only the small Catholic 
tenants to bear the chief burden , in Munster 
especially great sums were extracted from the 
wretched peasantrj- by the tithe proctors, and 
the clergy itself received but little of it The 
Whiteboys in part rose m opposition to tithes, 
and m 1787 two hills — ^the Insurrection Acts 
(qv), which enabled the clergj^ to secure 
tithes by a oml bill without a jury — ^had to be 
passed In 1823 the question of tithes again 
became prominent In 1824 an attempt was 
made to do away with the obvious injustice 
of tithes, and with some success , by this Act 
grasslands were no longer to he exempted In 
1830 great disorders amounting to what was 
called the “ tithe war ” arose from the collec- 
tion of tithe, and in 1832 the Lord Lieutenant 
was authorised to advance £60,000 to the 
starvmg clergy The government now, with 
the assistance of the military, tried to levy 
the tithe itself, but could only collect £12,000 
out of £100,000 which were due In 1833 
the government gave up the attempt to 
enforce tithes, and Parliament again granted 
a milhon for the destitute clergj An attempt 
was now made to substitute a land-tax for the 
tithe, but in 1833 and 1834 the government 
failed in their effort, O’Connell (q v ) threaten 
mg the landlords with a crusade agamst rent 
if the land tax, or, in other words, the tithes, 
formed part of it The government then 
agreed to accept O’Connell’s own plan, in- 
cluding a reduction o|> 40 per cent , the rest 
was to be provided for bj a redeemable land- 
tax On the question, however, of what was 
to be done with the money thus accruing, a 
contest took place between the Whigs and 
the House of Lords, the former being in 
favour of the appropnation of the Church 
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property to lay uses, the Lords energetically 
resisting this It was in consequence of this 
struggle that tithe commutation bills failed 
to pass (1834, 1835, 1836) At last, in 1838, 
the Lords remaining firm, and it hemg un 
possible to collect the tithes m Ireland, Lord 
Melbourne’s government gave wa> Tithes | 
were commuted for a permanent rent charge | 
upon the land reduced by one fourth But i 
the security of this new rent-charge was an 
ample compensation to the clergy for their 
loss as further compensation the loan of a 
milhon adverted to above now became a gift 

Titles, Boyal Early royal titles in Eng 
land as in the other kingdoms of the west 
were national and not territorial Thus Eg- 
bert was “King of the West Saxons,” and 
in one charter (of 8S8) * King of the English ” 
Alfred often used the title “King of the 
Saxons ’ Edward the Elder commonly calls 
himself “ King of the Anglo Saxons,” a 
term almost confined to this sovereign and to 
Edw> Erom the time of Athelstan “Kmg 
of the English,” is the usual title , though in 
one charter he is described as “ Ongol Saxna 
cyning and Brytaenualda ealles thyses ig- 
landes,’ which is translated m the Latin 
version ** Angul Saxonum necnon et totius 
Britanniae rex ” By succeeding kings up to 
the time of Canute, such titles as “Imperator, * 
“Csesar totius Britanniae,” “Basileus,” are 
frequently used, expressing supremacy withm 
Bntam, and independence of all other an 
thonty “Ehng of the Enghsh” is the 
official shde of the Norman kmgs Henry 
II retains this, but also frequently calls 
himself “King of England, Duke of Nor- 
mandy and Aquitaine, and Count of Anjou,’ 
to which was added upon the conquest of 
Ireland “ Lord of Ireland,” “ following the 
syllables,” as Selden sajs, of the bull of 
Adrian VI , which ordered the Irish to obey 
Henry “ sicut dommum ’ Edward I dropped 
the title derived from Normandy, which had 
been conqueied by the Kmg of France in 
1204, and was crowned as “ King of England, 
Lord of Ireland, and Duke of Aquitame,” 
and to this title Edward III , in 1339, added 
that of “ King of France,” which was re- 
tained far mto the reign of G-eorge III By 
a bull dated Oct 11, 1521, the title “De- 
fender of the Faith,” was conferred upon 
Henry VIII , a title which has been retained 
until the present Twenty one years later 
Henry marked his rejection of the papal 
authority by assuming the title King of 
Ireland (for according to Mediaeval jurists 
the regal title could o^y be conferred by 
emperor or pope , s &0 Bryce, Soly JRoman Mm 
pire,^ 250) James I was proclaimed “ King 
of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, 
and was wise enough to drop the title “King 
of Great Bntam,” which he had assumed by 
proclamation After the union with Scot- 
land (1707), Anne was styled “Queen of 
Hist -32* 


Great Britain, France, and Ireland,” which 
was exchanged upon the Union with Ireland 
(1809), for the stjle smce used “of the 
IJmted Kmgdom ot Great Bntam and Ire- 
land Kmg * By the Eo^al Titles Bill of 
1876, Victoria was empoweied to add to her 
style, and on Jan 1, IS 77, she was proclaimed 
“Empress of India,” at Delhi, a title which 
is now adjoined to those preiuously used 

Selden Titles of Honour (1614) Freeman 
27oi man Congitest Note B The Bretwaldadom 
and the Imperial Titles * [W J A ] 

Tippermxur, The Battle op (Sept 1, 
1644), was fought four miles west of Pei-th be- 
tween the Cavahers, under Montrose, and the 
Covenanters, led by Lord Elcho Montrose 
gamed a complete victory , and w as enabled to 
occupy Perth 

Tobag'O (Assumption Island), the most 
southerly of the Wmdward Islands, was 
discovered b\ Columbus m 1498 In 1608 
the island was claimed bj England and in 
162o some colonists from Barbadoes attempted 
to form a settlement there, but were prevented 
by the natives In 1684 the neutrality of 
Tobago was recognised, but m 1749 it was 
taken by the French, from whom it was 
wrested by the English m 1762, and kept by 
them for twenty years In 1770 a slave 
rebehion broke out, but was speedily sup- 
pressed, m 1781 the island was agam occu 
pied by the French for two years, and was 
surrendered to them by the treaty of Pans 
(1802) The next jear it was captured by 
General Greenfield, and finally ceded to Eng- 
land m 181o The government is vested m a 
lieutenant-governor, a legislative council, and 
a house of assemblj , elected by the people 

Toleration Act, The (May 24, 1689), 
was a measure due to the Earl of Nottingham 
It passed both Houses with but little difficult} , 
and received the heart} consent of King 
WiUiam In order to be properly appre- 
ciated it must be judged by the reh^ous pre- 
judices of a past age It relaxed the stringent 
conditions of the Act of Uniformity, the Five 
TVTiIa Act, and the Conventicle Act “It 
exempts,” says Hallam, “ from the penalties 
of existing statutes against separate con- 
venticles, or absence fiom the established 
worship, such as should take the oath of 
allegiance, and subscribe the declaration 
against popery, and such mimsters of separate 
congregations as should subscribe the Thirty - 
nine Articles of the Church of England except 
three, and part of a fourth It gives also an 
indulgence to Quakers without this condition 
Meetmg-houses are required to be registered, 
and are prevented from insult by a penalty 
No part of this toleration extended to papists, 
or to such as deny the Trinity ” The mcon- 
sistencies of the Act are that persecution con 
tmued to be the rule, toleration the excep- 
tion and that freedom of conscience was 
granted m a most capricious manner “ The 



paoMSioas,” remarks Macanlay, “removed a 
vast mass of evil -without shockmg a vast 
mass of prejudice , they put an end at once, 
and for ever, to a persecution which had 
raged during four generations ” 

Macaulay of Eng , Hallam, Const 

SiAt Pat I Ei&t StougUton Eeligim in. 
England 

Tooke, John Horne (5 1736, d 1812), 
was the son of John Horne, and assumed the 
title of Tooke after heing adopted hy William 
Tooke, of Purley His tamily persuaded him, 
after takmg his degree in 1758, to enter the 
Church, hut his own mchnation was for the 
law, and m 1779 he tried to obtain admission 
to the bai, but his clerical profession pre- 
vented him Tooke had already become con- 
spicuous as a democratic politician at first 
as a friend of Wilkes, with whom, how 
ever, he speedily quarrelled, and was in 
consequence attacked by Jumus In l77o 
he was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment 
and a fine, for saying that the Americans 
who fell at Lexington had been “muidered’ 
by the English soldieis He plunged actively 
into the political agitation which followed the 
French Ee volution, and in 1794 he was com- 
mitted for trial on account of his connection 
with the supposed treason of the Oorrespondmg 
Society, but after an able and witty defence 
he was acquitted After contesting West- 
minster twice without success, he was returned 
f or old Sarum in 1801, but a bill was passed 
m the next session rendering clerical persons 
mehgible His last dajs were spent in easy 
retirement Tooke had a great social reputa- 
tion , his Diversions of FurUy is an original, 
though somewhat primitive, work onphilologj 
There are Xives of Tooke by J A Crraham, A 
Stephen andW Hamilton 

Toolsye Bkye was the favourite con- 
cubme of Jeswunt Eao Holkar During the 
insanity of the latter she earned on the 
government m conjunction with his chief 
mimster, Baharam Sett On his death, m 
1811, she adopted a son of his by another 
concubine, and conducted the government as 
regent The army, however, was too large 
and turbulent for the State, and the revenue 
was totally unable to support them They 
were therefore generally m a mutinous state, 
and at last drove the Bhye to seek refuge in 
Kotah, by the threat of actual violence Hei 
amours and crimes embroiled her with Guff oor 
Khan, the leader of the Patan horse, and in 
the warfare which followed ^le m person led 
her Mahratta horse with the most undaunted 
courage to the assault Between these various 
factions the government of the Holkar State 
fell into complete anarchy, the adimnistration 
being vested in the Bhye nominally, and all 
real power bemg in the hands of the mihtar> 
leaders On the outbreak of Bajee Eao, m 
1817, the chiefs assembled their forces, and 
determined to support the Peishwa, but 


Toolsye Bhye opened negotiations -with the 
British go\emment, offermg to place the 
}Oung Holkar, and the Holkar State, undei 
their protection These proceedings of heis 
hemg suspected, the chiefs seized and im- 
prisoned her mmisters, and she herself was 
put to death 

Tones, The The name is deiived from 
an Irish word, meaning to puisne for the sak( 
of plunder It was apphed to those Irish who 
m 1654 preferred to remain as outlaws in 
their own lands to emigrating to Connaught 
The government offered prizes for their heads 
and a free pardon to any Tory who brought 
m the head of a confederate In 1693, after 
the civil war had come to an end, thej agdiii 
appear, they are described bv the law as 
“out of their keeping A statute passed 
(7 WiUiam and Mary) put a reward of £20 on 
the head of any Tory, and assessed the 
Cathoho inhabitants of a barony for any loss 
caused by them This statute was not re- 
pealed tiU 1776 In English politics the word 
appears to have been first used contemptuousl> 
to designate the Court and Eoman Catholic 
party m the disputes between the Abhorrers 
(q V ) and Petitioners in 1679 In the debates 
on the Exclusion BiU it was applied in- 
sultingly to the partisans of James II In 
William III s reign the term was coming 
mto current use without an opprobrious 
meaning, as the title of the party who 
opposed the Whig mterest m Church and 
State , and m the reign of Anne it was thi 
common designation of this party On 
account, however, of its suspicioug connec- 
tion -with Jacohitism, and the honourable 
and respectable traditions attaching to the 
name of Whig, because of the large share 
home hy the Whigs in the Eevolution, Tory 
was not a title which any party was anxious 
to assume To the younger Pitt was due tht 
revival of a great party in the state, restmq 
on popular support as well as on that of the 
ciown, and opposed to the Whigs, who had 
become to some extent an aristocratic faction 
and under his administration the name vas 
generally acknowledged by the pfirty which 
towards the closing period of his premiership 
probably mcluded the majority of the middle 
and propertied classes, and was especially 
identified with the continuanre of the wai 
with France, and opposition to what were 
assumed to be revolutionary and radical 
changes m domestic affairs Since that penod 
the word has held its own as the designation 
of one of the two great parties in English 
politics , though in the present century that 
of Conservative has bfeen often preferred to it 
But this name has hardly supplanted the 
older designation as that of Liberal has donf 
m the case of the rival party A Tory 
perhaps is imderstood to be a person less 
mdulgent towards the principles of his 
opponents than a Conservative But the two 
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terms are used almost mdiscnimiiateiy in 
political phraseology 
Cooke Hist ofJPavty 

Tosnres Vedras, The Lines of (1810— 
1811), were thrown up hy WeUington, in 
order that he might protect Lisbon and 
the army during the wmter, and thus baffle 
the superior forces of JHassena, in their 
oiforts to drive the British out of Portugal 
“They consisted,” says Napier, “of three 
distinct ranges of defence The first, extend- 
ing from Alhandra on the Tagus to the mouth 
of the Zizandre on the sea-coast, was, follow- 
ing the inflections of the hills, twentj-nine 
miles long The second, traced at a distance 
varymg fiom six to ten miles in the rear of 
the first, stretched from Quintella on the 
Tagus to the mouth* of the St Lorenza, being 
twenty-four miles m length” The third 
was intended to cover a forced embarkation, 
and extended fiom Passo d’Arcos on the Tagus 
to the coast Massena soon perceived the im- 
possibihty of carrying the position at any point 
0:5 of turning it, except from the Tagus, 
where a Urge flotiUa of Enghsh gunboats 
was moored Throughout October Slassena, 
though harassed by sickness and increasmg 
scarcity of supplies, persisted m his efforts to 
turn the position by the Tagus but he was 
as persistently foiled by Welhngton s ma- 
noeuvres Towards the middle of the month, 
Massena fell back on Santarem, but there 
stood firm, and 'Wellington, who had thought 
him m full retreat, had to abandon the idea 
of attacl|;iug him, and drew back into his 
lines In November Massena again resumed 
his plans on the Tagus, but without success 
During December and January the armies 
remamed quiet , but the difficulty of obtain- 
ing supphes and forage led the French into 
homble excesses and marauding expeditions, 
which undermined the disciphne of the arm”^ 
Had Wellmgton been vigorously lemforced 
from England, he would have attacked 
Massena’s weakened forces , but without 
them he was compelled to a'^ait Massena’s 
retreat On March 2, 1811, the latter began 
his retreat, which he executed with “ infimte 
abihty ” But for the lines of Torres Yedras 
Wellmgton could have hardly held his ground 
against Massena’s much larger force 

Napier J^enmsular War bk xi cc 8 — 10 

Tomngtoiiy Ahthur Herbert, Earl 
OF, Lord High Admiral {d 1716), became 
Rear-Admiral in 1678 In 1682 he raised 
the siege of Tangier In 1684 he was 
placed on the Admirsdty commission, and 
subsequently returned for Dover He be 
came Yice- Admiral and Mastei of the Robes 

a , but on refusing to consent to the 
of the Test Act was dismissed from 
his offices He thereupon entered mto 
communication with Dykvelt, the envoy of 
WiUiam of Orange, and was the bearer 


of the mvitation to that prince He com- 
manded the fleet with which Wilham sailed 
to England, with the title of Lieutenant 
Ad m i i al Geneial After the revolution he 
was placed fiist on the Admnalty Commission 
In 1689 he engaged in a skirmish with the 
French fleet in Bantry Bay, but wathout 
much result He was created Baron Herheit 
and Yiscount Torrmgton, and received the 
thanks of Parliament In this \ear ht 
commanded the Enghsh and Dutch ship<. 
against the French, but letreated before 
them up the Channel, and when he rt- 
cen ed an order to engage oft Beachy Head 
sent the Dutch ships alone mto action, and 
when they were completely ciushed fled into 
the Thames He was tried bi couit-martidl 
but acquitted and dismissed the service 
“There seems,” sa\s Micaulay, “to he no 
sufficient giounds foi charging Torrmgton 
with disaffection, still less can it be suspected 
that an officer, whose whole life hid been 
passed m confronting danger, and who had 
always borne himself braveh, wanted that 
personal courage which hundreds of sailors 
on Imard e'veiy ship under his command pos- 
sessed But there is a higher courage of 
which Torrmgton was wholly destitute He 
shrank from all iesponsihilit\, from the re- 
sponsibility of fighting, and fiom the respon- 
sibility of not fighting ” 

Bumet M st of His Own Time Fai ts 
Ga ette Kanke Hist of Eng Slacaulay Hist 
of JJiiq 

Torrmgton, Gteorgb By\g, Yiscount 
(d 1663, d 1733), \olunteered foi naial ser- 
vice at the age of fifteen In 1681 he left 
the sea at the request of G-enexal Kirke 
Go\ ernor of Tangier, and became undei him 
ensign, and then heutenant He was em 
ploy ed to cArr\ assuiances of friendship from 
the Enghsh malcontents to WiJham of Orange, 
to whom he was prnatelv introduced hy Ad- 
miral Russell In 1690 he was second in 
command to feir George Rooke, at the battle 
of Beachy Head During the next six years 
he ser\ed under Admiral Russell He was 
present at the destruction of the Spanish 
treasure ships at Yigo Bay Next year he 
was made rear-admirid, and served under Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel He commanded the 
squadron who captured the citadel of Gib- 
raltar, and was Lughted for his bravery at 
the battle of Malaga In 1705 he was elected 
member for Plymouth In 1706 he helped 
to reheve Barcelona, and commanded the 
vessels detached for tbe reduction of Cartha 
gena and Ahcant In 1707 he served under 
Shovel at the abortive siege of Toulon He 
frustrated the Pretender’s expedition to Scot- 
land He was placed in command of an expedi- 
tion fitted out for a descent on the French 
coast, but owong to the fact that he was badly 
supplied with provisions and information, 
could effect little In 1709 he was placed on 
the Admiralty Comimssion, but was removed 
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shortly before the queen’s death In 1715 he 
was made a baronet for his vigilance in watch- 
ing the French coast In 1717, on the 
outbreak of hostilities with the northern 
powers, he shut the Swedish fleet up in the 
Baltic In the foUowmg year he was made 
admiral and commander-in-chief He was 
sent to counteract the designs of Alheroni 
against the Italians In order to relieve 
Count Baim, who was besieged m Messina, 
he attacked and utterly destroyed the Spanish 
fleet off Cape Passaro, with the loss of only 
one ship On his return he was sworn of the 
Pnvy Council, and made Real Admiral and 
Treasurer of the Havy In 1721 he was 
raised to the peerage as Viscount Tomngton 
In 1727 he became First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, a post which he held until his death 

Burton, jBeign. of Quern Anne Stanhope, Rist 
of Ung 

Toyy [Tobies ] 

Tostig 1066) was the third son of 
Godwin In 1051 he married Judith, sister 
of Baldwin of Flanders, and m the same year 
he shared his father’s exile In 1055 he was 
created Earl of Horthumbna, and was seem- 
ingly a great personal favourite of Emg 
Edward In 1061, m. company with Girth 
and Archbishop Ealdred, he made a pil- 
grimage to Rome, and during his absence 
Northumbria was invaded and ravaged by 
the Scots In 1063 he jomed Harold in his 
Welsh campaign In 106o his earldom broke 
out into revolt, his harsh and tyrannical 
government bemg no longei bearable The 
Northumbrians held a meeting at York, 
outlawed and deposed Tostig, and chose 
Morkere as their earl, a massacre of Tos- 
tig’s followers ensued, and the msurgents 
marched southwards to support their claims 
With the advice of Harold, the king yielded 
to the demands of the insurgents, and Tostig 
was deposed and bamshed He took refuge 
at Bruges, where he heard of Harold’s elec- 
tion to the throne having failed to induce 
Wilham to make an alliance with him, he got 
together a fleet and rai aged the Isle of Wight 
and the southern coast Thence he went to 
Lmcolnshire, probably with the hope of re- 
covering Northumbria, and failing m this, he 
retired to Scotland, where in ah probability 
he met Harold Hardrada, whom he mduced 
to join him in an invasion of England At 
first they were successful, and defeated Edwin 
and Morkere at the battle of Fulford, 
but Kmg Harold, hearing of the mvasion, 
marched northwards promptly, and met them 
at Stamford Bridge (Sept 25, ia66) where the 
Norwegian force was totally d^^ted, and 
Tostig and Harold Hardrada slain Tostig 
left two sons, Ketil and Skule, who settled m 
Norway 

Anglo-Saxon Chron Lives ofMward the Con- 
fessor <Bolls Sen<»s), Freexnau, Rormm Con- 
qnnost 


Totness, Geobge Caeew, Earl of, 
(5 lo57, d 1629), son of George Carew, Dean 
of Exeter, served with credit m Ireland dur- 
mg his youth, and was entrusted by Ehzabeth 
with a high command m the expedition to Cadiz 
(1596) The followmg year he accompamed 
Raleigh m his disastrous attempt on the 
Azores, and on his return was made President 
of Munster His government m Ireland was 
firm, and in 1601 he totally defeated a Spanish 
force, which had landed at Kmsale Two 
years later Sir George became governor of 
Guernsey, and m 1605 was made a peer by 
James I , bemg subsequently appointed 
Master of the Orchiance He was created Earl 
of Totness by Charles I as a reward for his 
mihtary services 

Toulouse, The Batti^ op (April 10, 1814) , 
was the last of the battles of the Penmsulai 
War Soult had thrown himself mto Tou- 
louse, and was resolved to hold the place at 
all hazards As Wellmgton approached he 
took up a strong position m front of the town, 
which was protected on the other side by the 
Garonne, and outside that by the St Cypnan 
heights, strongly fortified The battle began 
early on the morning of the 10th From six 
o’clock till four in the afternoon it raged, and 
m that time 4,600 men haa fallen of the alhes, 
while the French lost 3,000 Finally the 
French were defeated, and slowly retired from 
all their position The battle was — “ a 
lamentable spilling of blood, and a useless, 
for before this penod Napoleon had abdicated 
the throne of France, and a provisional 
government was constituted at Parisr” 

Napier Peninsulai Wai Chnton Penvnsnlai 
Wai WeViTigton Despatches 

Toulouse, The War op (Uo9), is the 
name given to the campaign undertaken by 
Henry II m order to enforce his wife’s claim 
to the county of Toulouse The expedition, 
which lasted for some months, was eventually 
unsuccessful, though Henry’s troops per- 
formed some brilhant exploits This httle 
war is important m English constitutional 
history, smce it maybe taken as the point 
at which the payment of scutage was accepted 
as a commutation for personal service by 
feudal tenants The Enghsh knights had no 
temptation to fight m a quarrel not their own 
m the south of France, and wilhngly paid a 
tax of two marks on the knight’s fee, to 
enable Henry to equip a mercenary force, 
mstead of followmg him to the war 
Stubbs, Const Rtsb , cbap xii 

Towns, m England, were probably m their 
ongm only a develoment of the rural town- 
ship or vLcus whichBishop Stubbs calls ** the 
unit of constitutional mactnery, or local ad 
ministration ” The tun means a quick- 
set hedge, and m the same way hurhf or 
lorough, “ a more strictly organised form of 
township,” was the fortified house and court- 
yard of the great noble Both forms are in 
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turn developments of, or at all events, of 
kindred origin, to the marh^ or coi]ainunit;;y 
of free cultivators Before the Conquest the 
constitution of the towns was very simple 
Each had its tun-gemot^ or assembly ot fiee- 
men, and its tun^getefay or chief admmistra- 
tive oflScer, who, originally elective, was soon 
appomted b^ the loid, or in free towns chosen 
by the king In its ecclesiastical form the 
township was or part of apaiish, the 

boundaries of the two communities usually 
coinciding, and as such the free inhabitants 
assembled at vestry meetmgs It also had 
exercised judicial powers, functions which 
were afterwards usurped to a considerable 
extent by the manor courts, and the larger 
boroughs, which had the constitution of the 
bundled rather than of the townships, were 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the hundred 
courts The townships, on the other hand, 
were represented by the ree\ e and four men 
at the courts of the hundred and of the shire 
As yet there is no approach to the modern 
idea of a corporation with its legal person 
ality, its common seal, and its perpetual sue 
cession, and London under its port ree\ e and 
bishops was only an aggregate of communi- 
ties, townships, and parishes It is impos- 
sible to describe with any imnuteness the 
vanous steps by which the towns acquired 
their municipal privileges From very early 
times, they had, as we have seen, tribunals of 
their own, from which by the time of Henrj 
III the sheriff was excluded Soon after 
the Conquest they had in several instances 
gamed the right to compound for taxa 
tion, th« collection of which was by degrees 
taken out of the hands of the sheriffs and 
assessed by the citizens themselves This was 
known as the Firma Burgi, or rent paid to 
the crown from the borough. As the growth 
of the town constitutions was never uniform, 
but 'varied m each mdividual case, we must 
be content -with mdicatmg their broad features 
In most of the commercial towns the gilds or 
associations of merchants rapidly assumed 
importance, and were granted by charter 
the privileges of owning property, and of 
making bye-laws, so that they became prac- 
tically the governing bodies of the towns 
all the more as their members would also be 
the members of the township courts and 
courts leet There chiefs were the aider- 
men, and their chief functions were to re- 
gulate trade At the same time the communa 
or corporation, probably of French ongin, ap- 
pears alongside of the gild, with the mayor 
as its representative officer The first mavor 
of whom we have any historical knowledge 
was Fitz Alwyn, the Mayor of London in 
the reign of Bichard I , and m 1215 John 
granted the catxzens the nght of electing 
their mayor annually, which, after a severe 
struggle with the royaj power, they succeeded 
in making good. The provincial towns, m 
most cases, lagged behind the capital, and 


we do not find a mayor m Leicester, for 
instance, until 1246 B'v an obscure process 
of amalgamation a mumcipaht'v "was evolved 
out of the three elements of the borough, the 
original to-wnship, representing the piimitive 
landowning community, the ^d, or 'volun 
tary asbociation of merchants, with its aider- 
man, and the communa, "with its major, 
until by the fifteenth century we have a 
close corporation of major, aldermen, and 
council, whose numbeis and orgamsation are 
defined by ch irter These corporate officers 
acquired under Kichard 11 the right of exer- 
cismg the functions of justices of the peace, 
and the right of each chartered borough or 
city to send members to Parliament, which 
had been practicallj acqmied duiing or before 
the reign of Edward III , was definitely re 
cognised by charter in the case of Wenlock 
in the reign of EdwaidIV By this time, 
too, the mternal struggle for municipal prm 
leges, which had been gomg on m some cases 
for nearly three centuries between the aider- 
men, representing the old merchant gild, and 
the newer craft gilds, or trading companies 
which had sprung up m later times, was over 
The companies had estabhshed their own right 
to lorm part of the municipal governing 
oligarchy Under the Tudors began the policj 
of strengthenmg the power ot the municipi 
corporations at the expense of the inhabitants 
In the reign of Henry VII a sjstem of 
close election and irresponsible government 
was introduced, the maj or and councils bemg 
in the first mstance nommated by the cro'wn, 
and subsequentlj self elected by co optation 
It often happened also that the power of elect- 
ing the borough members of Parhament was 
made over to the corpoiation by charter, to the 
material injury of the power of the burgesses 
Under Charles II and James II the last 
remnants of popular representation, bj the 
exercise of which the towns still stoutly 
opposed the personal power of the crown, 
were vigorouslj attacked In 1683 the cor- 
poration of London was remodelled m a way 
that made it the creature of the court, no 
mayor or sheriff bemg admitted until approved 
bv the kmg and quo wauanto informations 
were soon afterwards brought against other 
to'wns by Judge Jeffrejs, man'v of which 
hastened to meet the government by a volun- 
tary surrender The corporations were then 
remodelled on an oligarchical plan, by which 
the king was reserved the right of appomt 
mg the first members The object of this 
aggression was, of course, to control the 
return of members of Parliament, a course of 
action which had alreadj been maugurated 
under the Tudors by the profuse creation of 
rotten boroughs After the Bestoration the 
old charters of the remodelled corporations 
were for the most part restored to Ihem, and 
they continued to exercise their narrow inde- 
pendence The Parhamentary side of the 
question now came exclusively to the front, 
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and tlie incompetency of tiie close corpora- 
tions for tlie purposes of local government 
were forgotten, while attention was turned 
to the system hy which pochet boroughs 
flourished, and the franchise was limited to 
small bodies of freemen After this abuse 
was lemedied by the great Eeform Act of 
1832, refoimers began to probe the corruption 
of municipal institutions The report o± the 
loyal commission appomted in 1832 revealed 
anmcredible amount of jobbery and coirup 
tion, mumcipal councils being for the most pai t 
self-electi\ e, and holding oftiee for hf e, while 
the freemen, who often formed a very small 
fiaction of the population, alone had any 
share m the local admimstration The result 
of this state of affairs was that finance was 
managed most negligently and dishonestly, 
and that justice became a matter of political 
partisanship By the Municipal Corporations 
Act of 1836, framed on the report of the 
commission, these abuses were swept away, 
ind a uniform system of government estab 
lished in the 183 boroughs to which it apphed 
The government was placed m the hands of 
the mayoi, aldermen, and councillors, form- 
ing a council They were to be elected 
by the burgesses, « e , the resident rate- 
payers, freemen as such having no rights 
as burgesses, though they were entitled to 
Parliamentary franchise The qualification 
for a vote at first, three years pay ment of 
rates, was afterwards reduced to one Twenty 
of the largest boroughs weie to he divided 
by the long m council into wards, and a 
certain number of common councilmen were 
attached to each ward Separate committees 
of burgesses were to manage the charity 
estates, ana m case the borough thought fit 
to provide an adequate salary for a recorder, 
who was to be a barrister of five y ears’ stand- 
ing There '^as also a provision by which 
new mumcipalities might he created by 
charter on the petition of a certain unspeci- 
fied number of resident householders, but 
only sixty-three towns have since availed 
themselves of it, partly because of the cumber- 
some nature of the process, and partly because 
of the opposition of the local authorities The 
Municipal Coipomtions Act has since been 
frequently amended, and the whole legislation 
bearing on the subject has been consohdated 
by the Municipal Corporations Act of 1882 
London was specially exempted from the Act 
of 1835, and was allowed to retain its old 
constitution In Scotland, where the history 
of the boroughs is closely akin to that of 
England, the corporations were reformed 
in 1833 Those of Ireland were r^ulated, 
and many of them abolished, by the Irish 
CorpoiationS Act of 1840 

Madox, Ftrma Bui gi Brady Ott Bov(mg}is 
Gross, Qildei, Meicatoiia (GSttu^gm 1^) 
Maitlhid, K^st of Loudon ThomiffiOB Jll’m 
tratwm of Mumcipal Antiqutii.eB, Stubbs 
Const MtBt Hallam, Const H%itt H^wether 
and Stephens jECwt of Boitongfis Mr Lud 


low s article m the Foi tnigktly Revitw for Oct 
1869 Freeman, Norman Conquest v 460 et seq 
See Oilso Mumcipal Coipoiations Report I8S5 
5 & 6 y/Vill IV 0 76, and M D Chalmers Local 
Government [S J L ] 

TownslieiLd, Charles, Lord {b 1676, d 
1738), entered pubhc life as a Tory, hut soon 
jomed the Whigs He was one of the commis 
sioners for theIJmon with Scotland In 1709 he 
was sent with Marlborough as plenipotentiary 
to the Hague There he concluded the 
Barrier Treaty, which Marlborough refused 
to sign He completed his connection with 
the Whigs hy marrying Walpoles sistei 
In 1712 he was seveiely censuied hy the 
Tones as the author of the Barrier Tieaty 
George I , before his arrival m England, ap- 
pointed him Secretary of State and Prime 
Minister, passing over th(j>> old Whig Junto, 
but he soon became distasteful to the king 
He was disliked by the Hanoverian courtiers 
He opposed George’s schemes with regard to 
Bremen and Verden Perceiving that Charles 
XII of Sweden was threatening England, he 
was anxious for peace with Russia Urged 
on by Sunderland, the king dismissed him 
from o&ce, offering in exchange the lord 
lieutenancy of Ireland, which he accepted 
But he was soon dismissed also from that posi- 
tion when, on the schism between Walpole 
and Stanhope hreakmg out in the ministry, 
his followers voted against a supply foi 
hostilities against Sweden Finding opposi- 
tion useless, he rejoined the ministry m 1^9 
as Lord President On Walpole’s becoming 
Premier, he was made Secretary of State 
He soon quarrelled with the king s ffifyourite, 
Carteret, with whose more ambitious views 
of foreign policy he could not agree The 
contest came to an issue at the iramage 
of Madame de Platen, sister of the king’s 
mistress, the Countess of Darlington, in Paris 
There Townshend sent Horace Walpole 
as nval ambassador to Carteret, and the 
latter was forced by the king to withdraw to 
the lord heutenancy of Ireland In 1725 
Townshend concluded the Treity of Hanovei 
between England, France, and Prussia This 
was to check the designs of Austria, Spain, 
and the Duke of Bourbon, as formulated in 
the Treaty of Vienna (1725), namely, a 
Stewart restoration and the surrender of 
Gibraltar and Minorca This treaty’’, which 
Walpole considered was too precipitate, was 
the cause of his quarrel with Townshend 
“The firm,” he said, should be Walpole 
and Townshend, not Townshend and Wal 
pole ” After a violent quarrel with Walpole 
Townshend retired from public hf e He passed 
the remainder of his«life at Eeynham, re- 
fusmg to take further part in politics To 
him we owe the cultivation of the tomip, and 
hence a proper rotation of crops 

CoxeMemovrs of Walpole Balph Bist of 
Mng , Horace Walpole, MmMis, Stanhope, 
j&Tirt ofBng * 
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Townsheud, Chaiiles [b l72o, d 1767), 
was the second son of the third Viscount 
iownshend In 1747 he was returned to 
Parhament for Yarmouth On entering 
Parhament he ]Oined the opposition, hut 
without much warmth In 1749 his large 
family influence ohtamed for him a place at 
the Board of Trade The next year he was 
nominated one of the commissioners foi 
executing the office of Lord High Admn'al 
In 1756 he became a member of the Priv\ 
Oouncil In March, 1761, he became foecre- 
taiy at War Here he fluctuated between 
Pitt and Bute, at one time supporting one, 
at another the other In 1765 he accepted, 
the office of Paymaster-G-eneral in the Bock- 
ingham government, although he had no 
faith m its stiength, and caUed it ‘*a mere 
lute-strmg administration, pretty summer 
wear” In the following year he became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Chatham 
ministry But, as usual, Townshend was 
not decided m his support of the cabinet, 
of which he was now a member As 
Chancellor of the Exchequer he introduced a 
budget, in which he pledged himself to the 
1 eduction of the land-tax at the end of a 
■) ear, but on a motion of the opposition that 
the reduction should take place at once, the 
government was defeated With Chatham ill, 
the members of the ministry bioke awaj from 
ill control, and Charles Townshend in particular 
gave vent to the wildest frohcs of his genius 
In one of the most celebrated of his speeches he 
said that the government “ had become, what 
he had often been called, a weather cock ” 
The fb venue which he failed to obtain 
1)\ the land-tax he now sought by taxing 
with import duties many small commo- 
dities sent to the American colonies It 
was a most fatal measure, the evil results of 
which Townshend did not live to see, as he 
died of a fever on Sept 4, 1767 Walpole, 
who was a fnend of his, says that “ Towns- 
hend had every great talent, and very httle 
quahtj His vanity exceeded even his abih- 
ties, and his suspicions seemed to make him 
doubt if he had any With such a capacity 
he must have been the greatest man of his 
ige, and, peihaps, inferior to no man of an> 
ige, had his faults been only in moderate 
pioportion ” 

Stanhope Hist ofEn^ Grenville Papers Chat 
ham Cor) espondence Walpole, Memoi) s of Geo) gs 
III 

TownsHendf Geouge, 1st Marquis or 
{h 1724, d 1807), served m the army, and 
concluded, after Wolfe’s death, the capi- 
tulation which gav# Quebec to England 
In 1767 he became Viceroy of Ireland, and, 
in accordance with George III s instructions, 
tried to govern in defiance of the Ponsonbys 
and Shannons, but, defeated on the Army 
Bill in 1768, had to abandon the attempt 
A new Pai Lament was no more docile than 


the last, and corruption was now tried B} 
means of the new oligarchy of crown pen- 
sioners, the great famihes were defeated, and 
in 1771 Townshend secured a favourable 
Parhament But by 1772 matters had so far 
changed that complete defeat could onl% be 
averted by making peace with Lord Shannon 
Disgusted with his office, the Lord Lieutenant 
resigned and retired to England, leaving be- 
hmd him £300,000 of arreais 

Tcunshend Corre^^pondence , Proude English 
tn Ireland 

Towton The Battle op (Mar 29, 1461), 
w as the most important enga gement in the W irs 
of the Boses After the second battle of St 
Alban’s, Queen Margaret and the Lancastrians 
had retued to the north, while Edwaid and 
Warwick entered London, and the former was 
proclaimed king The A oikists immediately 
determined on marching northwards and 
completing the defeat of the Lancastrians 
On March 12 the Yorkists were at Ponte- 
fract, the Lincastnans at York After a 
skirmish at Ferrybridge, the two armies met 
near the village of Towton, not far from 
Tadcaster The battle was fought on Palm 
bundaj, March 29, and lasted ten hours, 
ending in the complete victory of the Yorkists, 
and the rout and dispersion of the Lancastrian 
army The Earl of Northumbeihnd fell in 
the battle, Devonshire and Wiltshire were 
beheaded after it, and it is said that from 
28,000 to 30,000 men were left dead on the 
held Heniy and Margaret, with Somerset 
and Exeter, fled into Scotland, while Edward 
returned in tnumph to London 

Trade, The Board of Councils “of 
Trade and Plantation ” were created by 
Charles II after the Bestoration, charged 
with the concerns of the colonies and merchant 
shippmg The two were united m 1672, and 
abolished in 1675 The council was re- 
ippointed in 1695, and continued to exercise 
a oertam control o\er colonial and mercantile 
matters for nearly a centur'^ afterwards In 
1782, having long been found inefficient, it was 
abohshed In 1786 the Board of Trade with 
substantially its present functions was estab 
lished by order in Council Its functions 
hai e been regulated by several Acts, notablj 
those of 1845, 1850, and 1867, and it has been 
charged with the superintendence of Rail- 
wa>s (1840) and Merchant Shippmg (1854 
ind 1867) 

Trade, Foreign, Legislation on False 
notions about pohtical economy, combmed 
with frequent Euiopean wars and with the 
conditions of early societv, caused constant 
legislation on the subject of our trade with 
other nations Restrictions were held to be 
the best means of increasmg our own wealth 
and diminishing the prosperity of our rivals , 
wealth was considered to consist exclusively 
of gold and siher, and, when this opinion 
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was at last overthrown, it only gave place to 
the idea that the progress of a country de- 
pended on the excess in value of our ex- 
ports over our imports The extent to 
which these ideas prevailed and the change 
which has come over our pohcy will he best 
understood by noting some of the most le- 
markable instances of legislation on this 
subject In 1261 the exportation of wool and 
the importation of cloth were ahke forbidden 
As the power of the crown to tax home mer 
chandise was diminished, the king encouraged 
foreign merchants, whom he could tax without 
reference to Parhament, and m 1303 Edward 
I gave them hcence to trade on payment of 
special duties The Statute of Staples [Staple] 
m 1353, though restrictive, was not on the 
whole injurious By 28 Edward III c 6 
the exportation of iron was forbidden In 
1402 all importers were ordered to invest 
their money in Enghsh goods, and the ex- 
portation of gold and silver was forbidden 
Our craftsmen having in 1463 complained to 
Parliament of the injury done to them by 
the importation of goods of better quahty 
than were produced in England, the importa- 
tion of a large number of articles was for- 
bidden Among these were ribands, silk, 
laces, saddlery, ironwork, and playing cards 
This prohibition was extended both as regards 
time and the number of articles in 1484 In 
the same year (1 Rich III c 9) restrictions 
were placed on the trade of Italian and 
Catalan merchants, and foreigners were for- 
bidden to exercise any craft m England 
except as the servants of Enghsh masters, or 
to have any share in the clothing trade 
The trade with the Netherlands was en- 
couraged by a famous treaty called “ Inter- 
cursus Magnus,” made m 1496 between 
Henry YII and the Archduke Phihp The 
next year Parhament virtually estabhshed 
the Society of Merchant Adventurers, by 
controlling the exaction of fees demanded by 
a fraternity of London merchants of aU Bng- 
hshmen not of then company trading m 
Netherland ports Bj 3 Hen VIII c 1 the 
exportation of com, plate, &c was forbidden 
under the penalt> of forfeiture of double the 
value of the export 

By an Act regulatmg the Baltic trade in 
1566, the Russia Company was forbidden to 
export an> Enghsh commodity except m 
Enghsh ships This principle of fostering 
our carrying trade by restriction was soon 
earned further The charter granted to the 
East India Company m 1600 to trade with 
Asia, Africa, and Amenca, ** beyond the Cape 
of Good Hope to the Straits of Magellan,” 
brought us into rivalry with the ButSd In 
this rivalry we were at a disadvantage, be- 
cause our high dues caused our merchants to 
freight Dutch ships for importation To 
me^ this the first Navigation Act was passed 
in |65I, and this was afterwards extended hy 
12 II c 18 By these acts the im- 


portation of foreign commodities was restricted 
to English ships or to the ships of the country 
producing the import The act of Charles II , 
once held to be “ the carta marthma of Eng- 
land,” bad an injurious influence on our trade 
The navigation laws, however, remamed in 
force untd they fell before the enlightened 
policy of Mr Huskisson in 1825, the last 
remains of them being lepealed by 17 Vic 
c 5 In 1663 more correct views having 
prepared the way for the downfall of the 
false notions about money, leave was given 
to expoit gold and silver In 1698 the East 
India Company obtained a renewal of its ex- 
clusive privileges of trade 

Restrictions were laid on the importation of 
com by 22 Car II o 3 High puces in 1766 
led to a suspension of high duties, and con- 
siderable hberty of importation was granted 
m 1773 The complaints of the landholders, 
however, caused the imposition of renewed 
restriction m 1791 The success of the policy 
of Mr Huskisson, who in 1824, by lowering 
duties, enormously stimulated the silk, wool, 
and other trades, pointed to the wisdom of re- 
movmg commercial restrictions, and by 9 Geo 
IV 0 60 a graduated scale of duties on corn 
was estabhshed This system, however, was 
open to objection, because it introduced a 
new element of uncertainty into the trade 
Carrying on the pohcy of Mr Huskisson, Sir 
Robert Peel in 1845 abolished the duties on 
no less than 420 article^ of trade At last, 
after a long struggle, he succeeded in 1846 in 
carrying the hill for repeahng the duties on 
the importation of com Since that date the 
pressure of taxation has been removed from 
many articles, and tbe work of Sir B Peel 
has been consummated b^ Jdr# Gladstone, 
who in 1860 succeeded m ^revaihng on 
Parhament to approve A treaty with France, 
by which a large number of duties and pro- 
hibitions on our trade with that country were 
swept away 

Maepber on, Eist of British Commerce 
Adam Smith Wealtn of Nations ed McCulloch 
Cunningham, Qiovoth of English Indu'itry and 
Commerce ["W H j 

Trades’ Unions The Act of Appren- 
tices (o Ehz ) made the mediaeval gild regu 
lations with regard to apprentices binding 
upon aU the trades in existence at the time, 
and in addition ordered an annual assess- 
ment of wages hy the justices But these 
enactments gradually ceased to he obseived, 
and as early as 1725 temporal y associations 
weie formed among workmen to secure the 
carrying out of the Act But these were 
declared illegal by Act of Parliament, 
although the attemptsijof the legislature to 
revive the practice of fixing wages hj 
the justices proved resultless In spite of 
evils m particular industries, the relations of 
the various classes engaged in manufacture 
were fairly good dunng the earhei part 
of the century The introduction of 
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m<icJb.iiiery, however, and with it of the factory 
system, soon caused an industiial war , jour 
neymen everywhere petitioned that the Act o 
Ehz should he enforced, and began to form 
societies and raise funds for the prosecution of 
offending masters But while Paihament sus- 
pended the Act for the benefit of employers 
year after year, and repealed it for the woollen 
manufacture in 1809, and generally in 1814, 
associations of workmen were rendered penal 
by Acts of 1799 and 1800 The umons eithei 
assumed the guise of friendly provident 
societies to evade the Acts, or else became 
secret associations, with the usual evil results 
In 1824 Joseph Hume gained the appomtment 
of a Parhamentary committee, which reported 
that the admmistration of the law had been 
one-sided, that it had only touched woikmen, 
and not masters wh!b had combmed, adding also 
that the law had, ‘‘ m the opinion of many of 
both parties, tended to produce mutual irrita- 
tion and distrust, and to give a violent 
chaiacter to the combinations ” In accord- 
ance with its advice, aU the Acts against 
combination were repealed in 1824 , but so 
numerous were the strikes that followed that 
a most unwise Amending Act was passed 
next year, according to which, though persons 
meetmg to determme their own wages were 
exempted from punishment, “ all meetmgs or 
agreements for the purpose of affectmg the 
wages or hours of work of persons not 
present at the meeting, or parties to the 
agreement, were conspiracies So were all 
agreements for controlling a master m the 
management of his busmess So were all 
agreements not to work m the company of 
any given person, or to persuade other per- 
sons to leave their employment, or not to en- 
gage themselves Tn fact, there was scarcely 
an act performed by any workman, as the 
member of a trade-union, which was not 
an act of conspiracy and a misdemeanour ” 
Besides, the general Acts against conspiracy 
could still be employed against unionists, as 
in 1834, when six Dorchester labourers were 
sentenced to seven 3 ears’ tiansporta^ion for 
“ administering unlawful oaths ” — % e , admit 
ting members mto a union Durmg the next 
thirty years, m spite of these Acts, the 
unionist movement spread with great rapidity , 
in 1851 a combination of several associations 
produced the Amalgamated Society of En- 
gineers, which played a part m trade 
union struggles comparable to that of the 
weavers among the mediaeval gilds Public 
attention was recalled to the unions bv the 
Sheffield outrages (q v ) of 1866, which led to 
the appointment of a Royal Commission in 
1867 to examine the whdfe matter But it was 
clearly proved that the large majority of 
unions had nothing illegal in their working, 
and in consequence the Trades Union Act 01 
1871 recognised their complete legality 
Emally, the last vestiges of the Combmation 
Acts wexe repealed in 1875, henceforward 


the offences of unionists must be tried under 
no special Acts, but xmder the ordinar} 
cnmmal law About the same time uniomsm 
was introduced mto agncultural districts, and 
the Agncultural Labouiers’ Umon, founded 
m 1872, now moludes some 60,000 members 
The English trades umons, numoenng pro- 
bably a milhon and a quarter members, are 
bound together in a loose confedeiation In 
each town there is a Trades Council, upon 
which sit lepresentatives of such unions as 
care to jom Trade union congi esses have 
met annually smee 1868, and these ha\e 
jeaily, since 1871, appomted a permanent 
‘ Parliamentary Comimttee ” to watch over 
the interests of w orkmen 


George Howell Conflicts of Lahoui and Capital 
(1878) and Marshall Lconornics of IndusUy 
See also Brentano Inti oductoi y Es^ay to Eng^ 
lish Gilds (Early Engl Text Soc ) (1870) and his 
Arheitergil^n der Geqenwai t Hanuson Good and 
Evil of Ti ade Unionism Fortnightly BeiieiL m 33 
(1865) Comte de Pans Trades Unions of l-ngland 
(1869) Armnal Repol ts of Trade Umon Con 
grosses Held Zwm Euchei zui Soc Gesch Eng 
(1881) Eor their economic function see Toyn 
bee, The Industnal Revolution (lb84), 170 sec , 
Walker, Poltt Econ (1883) pt 6 ch 5 
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Trafalgar, The Battle or (Oct 21, 
I 8 O 0 ), was the last and most fatal blow in- 
flicted on the naval power of Eiance On 
the previous afternoon the combmed French 
and Spanish fleets had been descried saihng 
out ot the port of Cadiz, and during the 
mght Nelson had kept his fleet under all sail 
to keep them m sight At daybreak on the 
21 st they were seen m a close Ime about tweh e 
miles ahead As the Enghsh fleet came up 
with him, Villeneuve (the French admiral) 
formed his fleet m a double Ime m close order 
Nelson had twenty- seven men-of-war and 
four frigates, against the combmed fleets of 
thirty three ships and seven frigates, and he 
adopted the plan of attackmg m two Imes, 
CoUmgwood leading the lee hne of thirteen 
ships, and Nelson the weather Ime of fourteen 
YiUeneuve made the most skilful prepara 
tions to meet the attack but seems to have 
perceived at once that Nelson’s plan would 
succeed As the Victory, Nelson’s ship, 
neared the Irench fleet, she was raked h> 
a gallmg fire from the enemy , so that she had 
lost fifty men before retummg a gun At 
noon she opened her fire, and ran on board 
^QMedotibtable, with the intention of breaking 
the enemy’s hne That ship fired one broad- 
side, and then, through fear of being hoarded, 
let down her lower ports, and contented her- 
self for the rest of the battle with keeping 
up a fire of musketry from her tops The 
Vwto'iy soon became busy with her, the 
Timvtane, and the huge Santissima Toimdady 
and at a quarter past one Nelson was mortally 
wounded by a ball from the marines m the 
tops Within twenty minutes the EedouhtabU 
struck In the meantime the battle 
been raging with almost equal fury on 
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all gides, and everywhere the stubborn 
courage of the British seamen wore out the 
resistance of the enemy Nelson li-ved just 
long enough to know that he had gained his 
last and greatest victory Twenty of the 
enemy had struck seven of their ships 
escaped from the battle, only to be all cap- 
tured by Sir Richard Strachan off Rochefort 
The next evening a gale came on from the 
south-west, which destroyed most of the 
prizes The English loss amounted to 1,587 
men the loss of the allies was much greater, 
and included the Spanish admiral, while 
Yilleneuve was taken prisonei The Spamai ds, 
disgusted with the conduct of the French, at 
once made peace, and treated our wounded 
with the utmost attention With the loss of 
Villeneuve’s fleet vanished all Napoleon’s 
hopes of invading England 

Southey Life of Nelson James Naval Eist 
Alison Hist ofEwope 

Trailbaston^ Commissions or, weie first 
issued by Edward I in 1292, and were con- 
tinued down to the middle of Richard II ’s 
reign The object was to put down the 
numerous bands of swashbucklers, or “ trail- 
bastons ” (t e , stafl or bludgeon carriers) as 
they were called Commissions for the 
purpose of quelling the disturbances caused 
by these ruffians were sent throughout the 
countiy, inquiring, imprisoning, fining, and 
even hanging summarily 

Tram Bands, or trained bands, insti- 
tuted in the leign of James I , were bodies of 
urban militia, which combmed with the prm- 
ciple of the ‘‘ fyrd ” a large volunteer element 
They proved, however, exceedingly turbulent, 
especially m London, and, having espoused 
the side of the Pailiament durmg the G-ieat 
RebeUion, were abolished after the Restora- 
tion, [Military Si stem ] 

Traquair, John Stbvart, Earl op 
{b 1599, d 1659), son of John Stevart of 
Gaverston, was a great favourite of Charles I , 
who created him an earl m 1633, and the 
following y’-ear made him Lord BQigh Treasurer 
of Scotland, and m 1639 High Commissionei 
In 1641 Traquair, who had made enemies, 
was found guilty on a charge of tieason, but 
pardoned by Charles, who was convinced of 
his loyalty In 1648 he fought at the battle 
of Preston, where he was taken prisoner, and 
confined in Warwick Castle for four years by 
command of the Parliament His charactei 
IS thus described “ He was a man of great 
learning, but of too much craft , he was con- 
sidered the most capable man for busmess, 
and the best speaker, m the kingdom of 
Scotland ” 


Travancore was a little prmcipahty at 
the southern extremity of the Malabar coast 
^e treaty of Mangalore placed it under 
Bnlksbi^rotection In consequence of this 


to the Biiti^h government by his unpro 
-voked attack (1790) on the lines of Traxan 
core (a line of ramparts piotected by a ditch 
and bound hedge, extending along the northern 
frontier from the Neilgherry hills to the sea) 
In 1795 a subsidiary alliance was concluded 
between the Rajah and the Company, by 
which he agreed to assist them if necessary 
with troops to the best of his ability^ And 
m 1805 a second treaty was concluded, by 
which this duty was commuted for an annual 
payment Travancore was extremely^ badly 
governed, and retienchment and reform weie 
absolutely necessary The last tieaty witn 
the English had stipulated this In 1808 
an attempt to enforce this led to an attack 
on the Residency, from which the Resident 
barely escaped English troops were marched 
up, and order was after sofhe trouble restoied 
Thivancore is still one of the protected 
natiie States 

Treason, The Law or High tieason, 
which means a transcendently dangerous kind 
of betrayal, is theoretically a murderous blow 
aimed at the State, but in fact is any mis- 
chievous action 01 design against the pei&on 
of the sovereign, with whose particular life the 
general welfare is supposed to be bound It is 
called ‘‘ high ” to distinguish it from simple 
or petty treason, which was an outrageous or 
unnatural betray al of confidence, as that of a 
chi'^d who attempts or designs the slaughter 
of a parent Feudalism is usually’' credited 
vith having shifted the mark of treason from 
the State to the soveieign Yet the idea of 
the king’s supieme lordship and c&isequcnt 
importance in this connexion is first seen in 
Alfred’s law of tieason “If any one plot 
against the king’s life, of himself or by 
harbouring of exiles, or of his men, let him 
be liable in his life and in all that he has ” 
For such “ treachery against a lord ” Alfred 
thought no reparation possible Aftei the 
Conquest, therefore, while the penalty of 
rebellion was, for a Norman, only foifeituie 
and imprisonment, for an Englishman it was 
death In 1075 the Norman earl, Ralph 
Guader, met with no woise doom than loss of 
lands and peipetual captivity , the English- 
man Waltheof perished on the scaffold The 
crime did not assume its darker aspect, oi 
diaw after it the moie awful punishment 
afterwaids reserved for it, till many yeais 
later The Norman and early Plantagenet 
kings seldom, if e^er, had leaders of lebellioii 
executed on legal process, then vengeance 
was satisfied with the ordinary feudal con 
sequences The idea of treason, howovei, 
was well known Brlanville speaks of it 
under the name of “ lese maiesty ,” thus show- 
ing the influence of the Roman law on its 
development Edward I gave expression, 
peihaps for the first time, to the sterner con- 
ception of the offence , the proceedings 
against David of Wales and William Wallace 
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61 st exhibited its merciless chai-actenstics 
The constructive complexity of Da^ud s guilt 
set the precedent for the most appalling 
feature in our legal histor’v He was drawn 
to the gallows, hanged, had his bowels burnt, 
and his quarters dispersed over the kingdom 
lespectively for the treachery to his loid, the 
murdei, the profanation of a hol;^ season, and 
the repeated formation of designs against his 
king at various places, mto which the judges 
divided his cnme This case piacticall\ ruled 
all that came after The huidle, the gallows, 
the axe, and the quartermg knife, were foi 
ages the instruments of the punishment of 
ti eason, % aried only bj the stake and the faggot 
if the convicted traitor weie a woman The 
legal sentiment was now fostered that there 
was a special heinousness in the offence It 
was deemed politi®, perhaps, to f^ghten the 
king s hegemen into a lespect for then oiths 
and imphed fealty Any scheme that struck 
at the king, his crown and digmtj , or tended 
to do mischief to his person or rojal estate, 
was asserted by legal writers to be treason, 
not onlj in those who attempted it, but also 
in those who advised it But the crown had 
the interest in keepmg the offence indefinite 
that the consequent frequency of forfeitures 
gave, and the profitable vagueness was al- 
lowed to hang o\er it for a tune Moitimei, 
for instance, was in 1330 condemned for 
meiely “accroaching’^ 01 drawing towards 
himself the royal power In 1352, therefore, 
the puzzled and distressed Lords and Com 
mens begged King Edward III to declare 
mthoiitatively the law on the subject Ed 
waid cdlnplied, and the historic Statute of 
lieasons was the result Henceforward no 
man was to be held guilty of treason who had 
not compassed the death of the kmg, queen, 
01 their eldest son , violated the queen, the 
king’s eldest daughter, if unmarried, or the 
wife of his eldest son , levied war against the 
kmg in his kingdom, or adhered to his 
enemies counterfeited the Great Seal, or 
bi ought false money mto the land , or slam 
ins chancellor, treasurer, or judges “ being in 
their place domg their offices ” And all the 
lands forfeited for any of these offences were 
to go to the kmg, whether holden of him or 
of otheis The weightier clauses of this 
statute are law still But it often fell short 
of the needs of an arbitrary king or an 
unusually critical condition of affairs^ and 
such additions were made to it b> the legis- 
lature, and constructions placed upon it by 
the judges, as the occasion seemed to de 
niand In Richard II ’s heyday of power, in 
Heniy VI ’s growing weakness, new tieasons 
were cieated, but onl;f to be brushed away 
at the letum of better or more settled times 
The reign most prolific of artificial treasons 
was Henry YIII’s, to deny the royal 
supremacy, or even dechne to admit it, to 
depni e the king of any of his titles 
to keep back from him the knowledge of an 


immoiahtj committed by the lady he pro 
posed to marry, and seieral other things 
of little seemmg importance at other times, 
were exaggerated mto treasons These weie 
all swept away when Ed wax d VI succeeded 
but many of them weie le-enacted the -vtai 
before his death, while, as a feeble antidott to 
this renewed seventj, it was provided that no 
treason should be estabhshed sa\e on the 
testimonj- of two witnesses The restored 
additions weie cast out agiin m Maiw s leign, 
but the mitigatoij proMsion was left un- 
touched The safetj of Ehzabeth called foi 
flesh accessions to the law — among othei 
enactments it was made ti eason to say thit 
the queen was a hcietic, a schit.matic, or a 
usurpei — but these w ere limited to the queen’s 
lifetune After her death the law of Edwaid 
III continued the sole statutorj b xsis of the 
Clime, and the law of Edward VI its sole 
judicial corrective The nimble wits of law- 
3 -eis, howe\er, had found m the former, bj 
help of the doctrme of constructiv e treason, 
more than one imphcation of ciime Chief 
among these was conspiracy to levy wai 
agunst the king, which though not asserted 
to be itself treason, was accepted as a con- 
viucmg pi oof of treason To this prmciple 
Parhament also three times gave a lease of 
the existmg sov eieign’s hfe, in the reigns of 
Ehzabeth, Charles II , and George III The 
contemplated deposition of the sovereign, 
or even the devisal of a plan for puttmg lum 
under restraint for any purpose whatever, 
such as Essex designed in 1601, was discovered 
in Edward III ’s statute At last, m 1816, the 
whole subject was compiehensively treated in 
a statute of that >eai, which is now the 
accepted standard of treason Bj this measuie 
not only the overt act, but the mere enter- 
tainment of a design to slay, wound, coerce, 
01 depose the kmg, or to deprive him of an^ 
part of his dominions, or to lev y war against 
him with any vnew whatev er, or to move an 
mv asion from abroad, and the pubhcation of 
an mtention to do any of these thmgs, were 
declared to he high treason The law was 
thus definitively fixed Ho legal process was 
more shamelessly perverted to tv^rannical and 
unjust ends than that of treason, as a hundied 
cases, from Burdett’s to Sidney s, testify To 
lemedy the monstrous unfairness of trials on 
this charge the notable law of 1696 was 
passed This msures to the accused the 
assistance of counsel, the examination of his 
witnesses on oath, a copy of his indictment 
five (afterwards ten) davs, a list of the jury 
panel two days, before his trial, and the cer 
tainty of having two direct witnesses pro- 
duced against him, and limits prosecutions 
to the term of thiee years, sav e for an attempt 
to assassinate the king The revoltmg horrors 
of the pumshment have since been removed — 
the cutting down alive and disemhoweUing t)f 
men, and the burning of women, m 
the drawmg, quaitermg, and beheading, «iii 
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1870 But they had ceased to he earned out 
much earlier 

Hallam, Const Sisb , vol m Stubbs, Const 
Hist i Revised Statutes ^ ] 

Treasonable Practices Bill (I79a) 
was introduced into the House of Lords by 
Lord Grenville in consequence of the excited 
state of popular opinion, which at length dis- 
played itself m an attempt upon the hie of the 
king (George III ) The chief point in the BiH 
was that it dispensed with pioof of overt acts 
of treason, and altogether widened the defim- 
tlon of treason, so as to include any wntmg 
or speaking which should incite the people to 
hatred or contempt of the king’s majesty, or 
the established government and constitution 
of the realm It thus formed a statutory 
prohibition on the discussion of Parhamentary 
reform, and was a most flagrant encroach- 
ment upon freedom of opmion The Bill was 
supported m a narrow spint, worthy of its 
aims, but it also found seven opponents 
among the Peers In the House of Commons 
it met with a vigorous resistance Po\ went 
so far as to say that if this and the Seditious 
Meetmgb BiH “ should be put mto force with 
all then rigorous provisions, if his opmion 
were asked % the people as to their obedience, 
he should teU them it was no longer a question 
of moral obhgation and duty, but of pru 
dence ” He was supported by Sheridan, 
Grey, and Whitbread, and others of the 
extreme Liberals , but the mmisters openly 
avowed their determination to exert a 
ngour beyond the law as exercised m ordinary 
times and under ordinary circumstances ” 
They could do what they liked , and m spite 
of this brilliant opposition m the House, and 
popular indignation outside, the Bill was 
passed, to remam m force during the hfe of 
the king, and till the end o± the next session 
after his death 

May Const Hist , vol u ch 9 

Treasiurer, The Lord High, the office 
of, was of Norman ongm It does not seem 
at first to have been considered of great im- 
portance, the duties of the kmg s treasurer 
consistmg m keepmg the royal treasure at 
Winchester, and, as a member of the ex- 
chequer at Westminster, m receiving the 
accounts of the sheriffs The office was held 
by several ecclesiastics, among whom were 
Nigel of Ely and his son, Bached Eitz-Neal 
Tinder the Norman kings it had no separate 
judicial powers, and it was not until after the 
extmction of the office of justiciar that the 
treasurer rapidly became one of the chief 
functionaries of the crown Prom the middle 
of the reign of Henry III we find the 
treasurer, m conjunction with the newly- 
created chancellor of the exchequer, takmg 
part in the equitable jurisdiction of the ex- 
'^as now the third great officer 
crown , and his duties, besides presiding 
upper court of exchequer, consisted m 


the custody of the king’s treasure, and of the 
records deposited there, and the appointment 
of the commissioners and other ofliceis em- 
ployed m collectmg the royal revenue The 
tieasury appeals to have been hist put in 
commission in 163o, and the last lord high 
tieasurerwas the Eail of Eochestei (1685 — 87) 
The ofiice of First Lord of the Ireasury is 
now held by the Prime Mimster, and he is also 
not unfrequently Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as weU The Lord High Treasuier of Scot 
land was created by James I on his letum 
from captivity m England The office 
was modelled on the parallel institution in 
England, but it seems to have acquiied moie 
relative importance, for in 1617 it was de- 
clared the first office of State Commissioneis 
of the treasury were first appomted in Scot 
land m 1641, and its separate existence was 
abohshed at the Union A similai step was 
taken with regard to Ireland m 1816, where 
lord treasmers seem to have been m existence 
as early as the reign of Henry HI 

Stubbs Select Charteis Ihaloqus de Scaceano 
and Const Hist vol i ch u and vol m 
ch 18 Haydn, Boole of Dignities 

Tremayne, Andrew {d 1663), one of the 
conspiratois m Sir Henry Dudley’s plot (loo6), 
had been suspected of bemg involved, together 
with his brother Edward, in Wyatt’s rebellion 
(1654) (q V ), but nothing was proved against 
turn In 1560 Tremayne distinguished him- 
self at the siege of Leith, he was kiUed at 
Havre at the same time as his twm brother 
Nicholas Mr Froude calls him “ the most 
gallant of the splendid band of youths who 
had been driven mto exile in Mark’s time, 
and had roved the seas as privateeis ” 

Stow Avmals Aikin, Memoii s of the Cow t of 
Elizabeth 

Treucliard, John (& 1650, d 1695), 
first sat m the House of Commons in 1678, 
as member for Taunton He brought m 
the first Exclusion Bill He was imprisoned 
for his share in the Bye House Con- 
spiracy, and was a vigorous supporter of 
the unfortunate invasion of Monmouth Ho 
escaped to the Continent, and wis expressly 
excepted from the Bill of Paidon of 1680 
He returned with William III , and sat as a 
membei of the Convention In 1693 he was 
appomted Secretai y of State ‘ ‘ Apparently,’ ’ 
says Macaulay, “ he was not trusted with any 
of th§ greater secrets of State, but was little 
more than a supenntendent of police ” Ho 
displaved great and perhaps excessive zeal m 
the suppression of the Jacobites A general 
search for members of that political per^ 
suasion m Lancashire failed in its efiects, 
owing to the betrayal d¥ the design Trenchard 
was thereupon made the subject of bitter 
pamphlet attacks The prosecutions of the 
arrested men were complete failures These 
proceedings were severely commented on by 
the House Trenchard s health gave way, 
and he died soon afterwards 
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Trenclxard, John, son of tlie foregoing 
(b 1669, d 1723), is chiefly remarkable as a 
political writer In 1698 he published a 
pamphlet ent-tled The Kxstouj of Standing 
Armies, in support of Whig doctrines on 
that subject He was one of the commissioners 
appointed by Parliament to examine into the 
Irish land grants, and issued a most violent 
report on the subject He was,” says Mac 
aulay, by calling a pamphleteer, and seems 
not to be aware that the sharpness of style 
and temper which may be tolerated in a 
pamphlet is mexcusable in a State paper ” 
He subsequently pubhshed a journal called 
the Independent Whig^ and also Cato $ Letters 
(1720—23) 

Trent, The Case of the, 1861 The 
British mail stean^r Trent left Havana (Nov 
7, 1861) for St Thomas with the mails for 
England under charge of a commander in the 
navy, and with numerous passengers, mcludmg 
Messrs Shdell and Mason, commissioners for 
the Confederate States It was stopped (Nov 
8) at the entrance to the Bahama Channel, 
and about nme miles from the island of Cuba, 
by the Ameiican steamship of war San Jacinto, 
Captain Wilkes The Confederate Commis 
sioners and their secretaries were taken 
from the mail steamer, which was allowed to 
proceed on her voyage, and were earned to 
the United States were they were imprisoned 
in a military fortress As soon as intelli- 
gence of this occurrence reached London, 
Earl Bussell, in a despatch on Nov 30, 1861, 
assuming that the individuals named had 
been ta1^.en from on board a British vessel, 
the ship of a neutral power, while such vessel 
was pursuing a lawful and innocent voyage, 
instructed Lord Lyons to demand their re- 
lease and a suitable apology This note 
was supported by communications from 
France, Austria, Prussia, Bussia, and Italy, 
sustaimng the views of the British govern- 
ment Mr Seward, the American Secretary 
of State, justified the seizure on the 
grounds that the commissioners were con- 
traband of war, and that Captam Wilkes 
was entitled to seize them as enemies or 
rebels He demed the umnumty of the 
Trent as a packet-boat, and declared that 
Captain Wilkes had exercised the right of 
search in a perfectly legal manner He 
conceded, however, that Wilkes was guilty 
of an irregularity in not sending the vessel 
into an American port to be tried by a 
prize court, and finally based his acquiescence 
in the British demand on considerations con- 
nected with the complaints previously made 
by the United State^as to the impressment 
of seamen from their vessels The question 
was thus settled Lord Bussell, however, in 
a despatch of Jan 11, 1862, explicitly denied 
that the commissioners could m any sense be 
described as contraband of war 

The Times, 1861 2 , ATimtal Begistei, 1861 


Tresiliau, Sra Bobeet (d 1388), was 
appomted Chief Justice of England m 1381 
His first act was to try the msurgents of Wat 
Tyler’s rebellion, and he performed his dut\ 
with such cruelty that no parallel can be 
found for his conduct till the campaign of 
Judge Jeffrej s He attached himself to the 
kmg and De Vere, and by his advice Bichard 
annulled the Commission of Begency which 
had been appomted in 1386, Tresihan inducmg 
the judges to join him m declarmg that the 
commission was derogatory to the ro% alty of 
the kmg When Parliament met m 1387, the 
barons were determined on his punishment 
he was depiived of his office and appealed of 
treason He sought refuge m flight, but was 
captured and hanged at Tyburn 

Trevor, Sir John (6 1633, d 1717), was, 
says Macaulay, ‘‘ bred half a pettifogger, and 
half a gambler ” He was called to the bar m 
1661 He was a creature of Judge Jeffirej s’, 
and as such was chosen Speaker in 168*5 
Shortly afterwards he became Master of the 
Bolls After the Bevolution he was sworn 
of the Pnvy Council He was employed by 
Lord Caermarthen to buy the votes of the 
House of Commons He again became 
Speaker m 1690, without opposition We 
find him attemptmg to reconcile the non- 
jurmg bishops to the Church of England, but 
without success He was subsequently created 
First Commissioner of the Great Seal, which 
duty he did not adequately perform owing to 
the time he was obhged to spend m the 
House of Commons In 1696 he was accused 
of corruption, havmg recen ed from the Cit*^ 
of Lonaon £1,000 for expediting a local bill 
It was known that he pocketed £6,000 a year 
beyond his official salary In his place he 
was forced to put the question and declare the* 
“ ayes ” had it Next day he avoided putting 
the vote for his expulsion by pleadmg illness 
He was, however, expelled the House 

Commons Journals Bumet Hist of Sis Own 
Time Macaulay Mist of Eng 

Tners, The Commission op, was e's- 
tablished by Cromwell (March, 1654) Crom- 
well regulated the Church by means of two 
ordinances, one of which estabhshed local 
committees to eject unfit ministers, whilst the 
! other estabhshed a central committee to 
examine mimsters newly appomted The 
latter, or Commission of Tners, consisted of 
thirty-eight persons, of whom mne were 
lavmen and twenty-nine divmes, to whom 
four divmes and one layman were afterwards 
added Their duty was to examme all future 
presentees to hvmgs and all who had been 
appointed since Apnl 1, 1653 Then* certi- 
ficate of fitness was to be regarded as qualify 
mg candidates to receive the mmistenal 
stipend, but it was expressly declared that it 
was not to be regarded as “any solemn or 
sacred settmg apart for the office of^be 
ministry ’ Baxter, though a Presbyteimn, 
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says, To give them their due, they did 
abundance of good to the Church ” “ They 
saved many a congregation from ignorant, 
ungodlj , drunken teachers ” He goes on to 
add that they 'were too partial to Independ- 
ents and Separatists, “ yet so great was the 
benefit above the hurt which they brought to 
the Church, that many thousands of souls 
blessed G-od for the faithful ministers whom 
they let in ” 

Masson, Life of Milton 

Trim, The Remonstrance oe (1643), was 
a document drawn up by the Irish Catholics, 
and transmitted to the king through Ormonde 
In it they complain of the penal laws and 
disabilities they have been sufiering under 
since the 2nd Elizabeth, and also of the 
conduct of the Lord Justices in 1641, and of 
the threats of the English Parliament , they 
conclude with an ofier of 10,000 men to 
defend the kmg’s prerogative The cessation 
soon followed 

Trimbuckjee Bainglia was an un 

worthy favourite of the Peishwa Bajee Rao, 
who had been originally a spy In 1814 he 
treacherously murdered Gungadhur Shastiee 
He was in consequence demanded by and 
surrendered after some delay to the English 
government (181 o) In 1816 he effected his 
escape from the fort of Tannah At the end 
ot the Mahratta and Pmdame war he was 
arrested, imprisoned, and died m the fortress 
of Chunar 

Trimmers, The, were a party of pohti- 
cians who formed a third party in Parhament 
in the reign of Charles II , about 1680, 
between the Whigs and the Tones as they 
came to be called Their leader, Hahfax, 
was a Tnmmer on principle, and looked upon 
the title as one of honour True to then 
character, they voted in the Tipper House 
against the Exclusion Bill, although they 
■were known to he opposed to the Duke of 
York 

Halifax, Character of a Tnmmer 

Trimdad, the most southerly of the 
West India Islands, was discovered by 
Columbus in 1498, and was for many years 
used by the Spaniards as a victualling station 
for their ships In 1695 it was attacked by 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and in 1676 was ravaged 
by the French In 1783 a free grant of 
land was promised hv the King of Spam 
to ever> Catholic settler, and the result was a 
great immigration from oth^ colonies, the hulk 
of the new-comers being Frenchmm La 1797 
Tnnidad was taken by a British force under 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie and Admiral Harvey, 
and by the peace of 1802 England was con- 
firmed in the possession of the island Imme- 
diately after the occupation by the British^ 
mmlbors of settlers arrived from Scotland and 
Intend, and ever since that time the island 
h^pfeen making rapid pi ogress m produetn e 


ness In 1884 negro emancipation was ac 
cepted without any of the disturbances which 
proved so rumous to Jamaica, and as a con 
sequence Tnnidad, with only a fifth of the 
population of Jamaica, exports about as much 
sugir as that island It is a crown colony, 
the administration being vested in a governor, 
an executive council, and a legislate e council, 
nominated by the ciown 

Edwards West Indies R M Martin British 
Colonie Cieasy JBiiiannio JEmpire 

Tnnoda IKTecessitas, te, the thiec- 
fold necessity of lepairing bridges (bncg-hot), 
keeping up foitihcations (burh-hot), and per- 
formmg military ser-vice (fyrd), was incumbent 
on every holder of land in Anglo-Saxon 
times, even if he were exempt from ever} 
other seiwice The earliest mention of tht 
trinoda necessitas occurs u? the begmnmg ot 
the eighth century [Feudalism ] 

Tanpartite Chromcle, The, is the 
title of a Latin poem by John Gower, in which 
he describes the chief events of the reign of 
Richard II As the name implies, it is 
divided into three parts The first, entitled 
“ Opus Humanum ” treats of the Wonderful 
Parliament and the rule of Gloucester and 
the barons , the second part, “ Opus Infcmi,” 
relates the revenge taken b} Richard on the 
Appellants while the third, “ Opus in 
Ohnsto,” deals with the deposition of Richaid 
and the substitution of Henrv It is written 
thioughout with a strong bias in favour ot 
the Lancastrians, hut contains much interest 
ing information as to the state of England at 
the end of the fourteenth century • 

TiMple Alliance, The (Jan 23, 1668), 
was made, chiefly by the exertions of fen 
WiHiam Temple and the Dutch statesman 
De Witt, between England, Holland, and 
Sweden The three powers hound themselves 
to assist one another against France, and 
especially in checking the aggressions ot 
Louis XIV in the Spanish Netherlands 
Fmding himself threatened by this powerful 
coalition, Louis was compelled in the samt 
year to make the Treaty of Aix-la Chapolli 
(qv) with Spam, by which he, while re- 
taining many of the border fortresses of th( 
Netherlands, gave up Franohe Comtd, which 
he had also conquered, and agreed to retire 
from the Netherlands, while the Spaniards 
ceded l^o him many important frontier towns 
The Tnple Alhance, however, was of short 
duration, and was reversed two years after- 
wards by the Treaty of Do'ver, concluded 
between England and France (1670), and 
directed against Holland 

Eauke, Sut of , and Fimzhmsche 
schnehte Martin, de F>ianoe Oarleeon 
Geschichte von Seftoeeden 

Triple Alliance (India) (July 4, 1790) 
was concluded between the Company, ■under 
Lord Cornwallis’ governorship, the Nizam, and 
the Peishwa Its stipulations weie that the 
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three powers should attack Tippoo’s dominions, 
both during and after the rams, and prosecute 
the war with vigour , that the Mahrattas and 
Nizam should 30m the English, if required, 
with 10,000 horse, for which they were to be 
fully reimbursed , that a British contingent 
should accompany their troops that all con- 
quests should be equal!) divided, and that 
none should make peace without the rest 
Comwalhs Despatches IVEill Hist of India 

Trivet, or Triveth, Nicholas {b 12o8 
d P 1358), was the son of Sir Thomas Tnvet, 
Chief Justice of the Kmg’s Bench He 
entered the Donunican order, and on his 
death-bed attained the position of prior TTis 
Amiales Sex Hegum Anghce (1136 — 1307) 
have passed through several editions, of 
which the most accessible is that pubhshed 
by the English HTstoncal Societ) in 184o 
They are also to be found in Luc d’Achery, 
Spicihgium, tom 3 The work is chiefly a 
compilation from different authorities, but 
the latter part contains some interesting 
original matter Mr G-airdner says “In 
dearness of narrative and distinctness of 
statement it exhibits a marked advance upon 
the ordinary chronicles of the time The 
language, too, is pohshed and elegant ” 

Trokelowe, Joh-v op (d ^^1343), was a 
monk of Tynemouth, but in consequence of 
an act of disobedience was, about 129o, re- 
iqoved in chains to St Albans, where he 
was employed to continue the Chronicle of 
Mishanget His Annals extend from 1307 to 
1323, and are valuable as contempoiar) 
authorities 

Trokelowe s Annals have been published m 

the Eolls Senes 

Trollop, Sir Andrew {d 1461), served 
in the French wars, and on the outbreak of 
the Wars of the Boses joined the Duke of 
York In 14o9, after the battle of Blue 
Heath, the combined forces of York, Salis- 
bury, and Warwick assembled at Ludford, 
close to Ludlow Here they were confronted 
by the king, and a battle was imminent, when 
Trollop deserted with a considerable body of 
men to Henry His defection caused the 
Yorkists to retreat in disorder Trollop com- 
manded the van of the Lancastrians at the 
battle of Towton, where he was slam 

Trot of Turriff, The, was a name 
given to a defeat of the Covenanters at 
Tumff by the Gordons (May, 1639) 

Troyes, The Peace op (1o64), was con- 
cluded, after the surrender of Havre, between 
France and England B> it the queen s 
mother undertook to |^ay 120,000 crowns to 
England, free trade was to be allowed, and the 
French hostages were to be released The 
English agents were Sir Thomas Smith and 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton 

Troyes, The Treaty op (May 21, 1420), 
was concluded between Henry Y , Charles VI 


Kmg oi France, and the Burgundian part) 
The Dauphin and the Armagnacs w^re still in 
arms, and refused to recognise the treaty 
The terms agreed upon were that the Enghsh 
kmg should cease to bear the title of King of 
France, Henry should have the title of 
regent and heir of France , Henry promised 
to maintain the French Parliaments in their 
pninleges, and to preserve the piivileges of all 
individuals, and all the laws and customs of 
the realm of France Henry promised to 
restore to the French kmg all cities, castles, 
&:c, that had revolted from him “bemg on 
the side called that of the Dauphin and ot 
Armagnac ” Normandy and all parts and 
cities conquered by Kmg Henr) were to be re 
stored to France as soon as Henrv succeeded 
to the throne of France , Henry of England 
was to succeed on the next vacancy to the 
throne of France , the two crowns were to be 
for ei er united , each realm was to have its 
own laws and government, and neither was 
to be m any wav subject to the other , finally , 
Henr> was forthwith to espouse Catherine 
daughter of the King of France 

Truro, Thomas Wilde, Lord (b 1782, 
d I800), was the son of an attorney, was 
educated at St Paul’s School , was called to 
the bar at the Inner Temple (1817) and 
rose steadily in his profession In 1820 he 
was engaged as one of the counsel foi 
Queen Caroline on her trial He enteied 
the House of Commons for Newark (1831) 
lost bis seat m 1832 , but was returned m 
1835, 1837, 1839 In 1839 he became 
Sohcitor-General, and in 1841 he was ad- 
vanced to the attorney- Generalship, but re- 
tired the same year with his party In 1846 
he was again Attorney-General, and in ISoO 
was made Lord Chancellor by Lord John 
Bussell, and created a peer In 1852 he re- 
tired with his party As Lord Chancellor, he 
appointed a commission to inquire into the 
jurisdiction, pleading, and practice of the 
Court of Chancery Their report recom- 
mended the abolition of the masters offices, 
a measure which Lord Truro succeeded in 
passing though he had quitted office at the 
time Se% eral other important reforms in the 
procedure of the Chancery court and offices 
were effected by him 

Tudor, The Family op, was of Welsh 
origin, Tudor being probably a corruption of 
Theodore The first of the Tudors of whom we 
have mdmdual knowledge was Owen Tudor, 
a gentleman who fought during the Wars 
of the Boses on the Lancastrian side, and 
who married Catherine of Valois the widow 
of Henry V By her he had two sons, Ed- 
mond and Jasper, whom Henry VI created 
Earls of Bichmond and Pembroke The mar- 
riage of the Earl of Bichmond with Margaret, 
daughter of John Beauiort, Earl of Somerfiet, 
who was the heiress of the illegitimate branch 
of the House of Lancaster, founded the for 
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tunes of the race As soon as the house of 
York hecame unpopular, Henry, Earl of 
Eichmond, the son of Edmond, was adopted 
by the party of the Bed Bose as the only 
possible candidate for the thione When his 
second attempt to gain the throne was success- 
ful, Henry became Henry YII , and was care- 
ful to confirm his dubious claims by marry- 
mg Ehzabeth, the daughter of Edward IV , 
and to lule b> a quasi Parliamentary title 
The character of Henry YII is, to a con- 
siderable extent, an enigma He seems to 
have been regaided by his contemporaries 
with a mixture of hatred and admiration, 
the former called forth chiefly by the exac- 
tions of the last part of his reign The cen- 
tral fact of home policy is the systematic 
repression of the old nobilit j , already almost 
exterminated by the Wars of the Boses, and 
his contmuance of the regime of personal 
government inaugurated by Edward IV 
Abroad he trusted rather to diplomacy than 
to arms, and the cold mysterious course of 
action which was adopted also by his contem- 
poraries Louis XI of France and Ferdinand 
the Cathohc, of Spain, gamed for them the 
title of “ the three Magi ” The marriage of 
his daughter Margaret with James IV of 
Scotland was an mstance of singular foresight 
His other daughter, Mary, after marrymg the 
decrepit Louis XII of France, was united 
with her old love Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suj^olk One of her daughters was the 
mother of Lady Jane Grey, the heiresses of 
the others married mto the great houses of 
Seymour and Stanley 

Few kmgs have been more popular at the 
tune of their accession than the handsome 
and accomplished Henry VIII Hia title was 
undisputed, and the able part which he soon 
began to play m foreign affairs still further 
aroused the national enthusiasm He showed 
considerable ability m maintainmg the balance 
of power in Europe, and by the aid of Wolsey 
was able to a great extent to play off Ger- 
many against France, to the great advantage 
of England The divorce question, with its 
momentous consequences, was the turnmg 
pomt of the reign Henry, always swayed 
by passion and impulse, was burned, the nation 
apparently silently approvmg, mto a rupture 
with the papacy, and sweeping measures of 
ecclesiastical reform, includmg the Act of 
Supremacy, and the destruction of the old 
system of monasticism The Church ans- 
tocracy fell before him as Ihe landed axis 
tocracy had fallen before his father, and on 
their rums rose a new and subservient nobihty 
All this time Henry was smoerely Catholic , 
his hatred of Lutheranism, and lus vigorous 
persecution of it when it app^red m Eng- 
land, were quite consistent with the publi- 
cation of the ten articles of religion 
Bunng the latter part of his reign Henry 
tejls (Miked by his subjects, and was con- 
scious of that dislike The courage with 


which he still confronted the formidable 
coahtion of the emperor and the pope was 
not properly appreciated Cromwell proved a 
more violently autocratic mstiument than 
Wolsey had been, the king was vexed by 
agrarian revolts, and troubled bj the failure 
of his marriage piojects During the last 
years of his hfe he was occupied chiefly in 
arrangmg the succession, and in alternately 
persecuting and protectmg the parties of re 
action and of reform 

The personality of young Edward, a sickly 
and precocious hothouse plant, is of compara- 
tively little moment m the history of the house 
of Tudor The brief reign divides itself mto 
two periods the first, during which the king 
dom was under the nneertam guidance of the 
Protector Somerset, being marked by the 
violent advance of the Bffformation and ter 
minatmg m another agraiian revolt , the 
second being occupied by unprincipled in- 
trigues for the management of the succession 
The courage of Mary and the loyalty of the 
nation thwarted the schemes of Northum- 
berland, and the Catholics of England, cer- 
tainly a majority of the gentry, hailed with 
delight the accession of a sovereign who 
had suffered persecution and sorrow for the 
cause It should not he forgotten that Marjr 
did not begm by sheddmg blood She spared 
Lady Jane Gre^ as long as she could, 
but her Tudor pnde could brook no opposi- 
tion, and the popular opposition to her 
marnage with Pluhp of Spam only made her 
the more bent on carrying out the project 
By that miserable arrangement she wrecked 
her hfe Her domestic hfe was* utterly 
blighted She was embroiled in a disastrous 
war with France, and finally she was induced 
hy her advisers to enter upon a course of reli- 
gious persecution, which has since unjustly 
come to be regarded as the chief, and, perhaps, 
only, feature of her reign 

It 18 impossible here to give more than the 
merest general outhne of the character and 
pohoy of Elizabeth From the first her atti- 
tude to Cathohcism was perfectly consistent 
With little real religious conviction, she was 
opposed to the papacy from purely political 
motives, and the Acts of Supremacy and TJni 
formity were passed solely as a reply to tho 
denial by Paul IV of her nght to succeed 
Prom the same spirit she acted severely 
towar/is the Noncoifformists , the pale of the 
Enghsh Church was to be as wide as possible, 
but no independence could be allowed outside 
of it In spite o± her persecutions, Elizabeth 
was really tolerant The whole histoiy of 
her reign turns upon the religious question, 
and the rehgious quifetion m turn upon the 
succession question Mary of Scotland was 
put forward by Catholic Europe as the legiti 
mist candidate for the throne, and Philip of 
Spam, with the Guises at his back, posed as 
her champion Elizabeth was, therefore, 
forced, like her fathei, even though it was 
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against her will, to abandon a trimming 
foieign policy , and to become the chief of the 
i^iotestant cause , and j^et m the ver;^ crisis of 
the struggle 'we find her, parti} from moti\es 
of parsimony, paitly from excess of caution, 
and partly from Tudor reference for rojal 
authorit}-, aotmg in disregard of her minis- 
ters, and starvmg the rebellions of the 
Netherlands and of the Huguenots, no less 
than her own army and nav} It cannot be 
demed that in her struggle with the great 
tide of events which was finah'v stemmed by 
the Armada, she was favoured b} good fortune 
to an extraordmary degree Her marriage 
coquetries nearly wrecked the vessel of state 
more than once, and her indecision m deahng 
with Mary Stuart aggravated a very gra\e 
crisis Yet, with aU her faults, Elizabeth 
IS among the very greatest of the so\ ereigAS 
of England In her personal grace and cul- 
ture of character, her patriotism,, her des 
potic spirit, which yet understood so well the 
temper and the needs of the nation, she ex- 
emplifies the highest quahties of the famih , 
to which, on the whole, Englishmen of later 
times owe a great debt of gratitude 

The historian of the greater part of the 
Tudor penod is Mr I roude and though critics 
may diner a«! to his conclusions there can be 
hut one opinion as to the graces of his style 
Dr Lingard on this period lequires to he read 
with caution Mr Green is always suggestive 
Brewer s Henry VIII is of great importance 
Materials for independent study are to he found 
in Bacon Mist of Hem y VII Gairdner Memo 
rials of Henry VII State Paiiers dui mg tJi,e Reign 
of Hem y VIII and Pi ooeedings of the Pi ivy 
Council (Record Commission) and Calendais 
oj State Fapeis (Rolls Series) Journal of Hd 
w aid VI (Burnet Collectanea) Chronicle of 
Queen Jane and Queen Mai y (Camden Society) 
Noailles Arribassades en Angleterre Harrington 
Nugce Antiguoe Bm glil&y State Papei » 

[ECS] 

Tudor, Jasper (d 149o), created Dubje 
of Bedford at Henry VII ’s coronation, was 
the second son of Sir Owen Tudor, and 
consequently an uncle of the founder of the 
Tudor d;} nasty In the Wars of the Roses he 
played an active part among the Lancastrian 
leaders, and it was his defeat at Mortimer’s 
Cioss by Edward IV , then known as the 
Earl of March, that gave Edward the pos- 
session of London and the crown of^ Eng 
land at the same time During the Yorkist 
supremacy Jasper Tudor was an exile On 
his nephew’s overthrow of Richard III , he 
was entrusted with the command of the to} al 
forces during the earlier troubles of Henr} ’s 
reign, and illness alone prevented his taking 
the leadeiship during the Cornish rismg 

Tudor, Sir Owen {d 1461), claimed 
de'^icent from Cadwaladljyp, the last so-called 
king of Britain, but his origin is \ery obscure 
He seems to have been the godson of Owen 
Ghndwr, and he first appears in history as 
one of the band of Welshmen who, under 
David Gam, fought at Agmcourt Henry V 
made him one of the squires of his body, and 


he held the same ofihce to his successor His 
handsome person gained him the love of 
Catheiine, widow of Heniy Y , whom he 
secretlj married m 1428 On Catherine’s 
death he was imprisoned in Newgate, whence, 
howeier, he escaped twice, and was subse 
quently recei\ed into favour bj Henr} VI 
He fought on the Lancastrian side m the 
Wars of the Roses, and was t iken prisoner m 
the battle of Mortimer’s Cross, earned to 
Hereford, and beheaded there By his wife 
he had tv o sons, Edmund, Earl of Richmond, 
fathei of Henrj VII, and Jaspei, Earl of 
Pembroke 

Tulckan Bishops, The, was a name 
given to the cieatures of the Regent Morton, 
who were appointed to sees in accordance with 
the enactments of the Leith Convention (Jan , 
lo72) and the Perth As&emhly later in the 
same year The commissiioneis at Leith were 
the mere dupes and tools of a rapacious court, 
and a strange, heterogeneous compound of 
popery, preldC},and presb}i:er} was author- 
ised, by which the avincious nobility 
imagined the} had secured their long- 
cheii^ed design of obtaining for them- 
sel\es the real possession of the wealth 
of the Church It was decided (though the 
true nature of the transaction was veiled 
as far as possible) that as much valuable 
Chnrch propert} could onl} be held by bishops 
prelac} should continue, and cieatures of the 
court should be appointed, who were to pay 
for their promotion, bv making oier large 
portions of their temporalities to their patron, 
whoever he might be, who had procured their 
election The new digmtanes quickl} acqmred 
the name of “Tulchan” bishops (from tulchan, 
a calf’s skm, stufied with stiaw, which was 
used m the Highl mds to induce cows who 
had lost their calves to giie their milk 
readily), foi “the bishop had the title, but 
m} lord got the milk, or commoditie ” “E-v er} 
lord,” sa\s James Melville m his Diary, “got 
a bishopric, and sought and presented to the 
kirk such a man as would be content with 
least, and get them most of tacks, feus, and 
pensions ’*■ 

(liTmTfng’'h fl.Tn , Hist of the Chuich of Scotland 
Hethenngton Hi^t oj the Chui ch of Scotland 

Tmmage and Poundage, a duty 
which, at fiist fluctuating, was eventually 
^ed at 3s on every tun of wine, and five 
per cent on all goods imported It appears 
to have been first voted by the Commons in 
1308 The oiigmal intention was that it 
should be applied to the protection of the 
merchant navy , and m Sir John Eortescue’s 
scheme of reform we find that it was regarded 
as dedicated to that purpose Nevertheless, 
the custom of votmg the duty to the king for 
hfe, which was begun m the reign of Henry V , 
soon caused it to be looked upon as part of 
the royal revenue Accordingly some indig-< 
nation was not unreasonabl} excited in the 
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couit when, on the accession of Charles I , the 
Commons proceeded to vote it for one year 
only The House of Loids rejected the hill 
on account of its innovatiog tendency, and 
Charles proceeded to tij and levy the tax hy 
royal authoiity, hut the London merchants 
refused to pav it A remonstrance was carried 
against this conduct in 1629, and, though 
Charles declaied that tunnage and poundage 
was what he would not give away, and pro- 
rogued Parliament in order to avoid receiving 
the remonstrance, he was compelled in the fol- 
lowing year to consent to an Act renouncing 
the power of levying the tax without the 
consent of Parliament In 1641 the prero- 
gative of levying customs on merchandise 
was ahohshed hy an Act which granted 
tunnage and poundage for two months only 
After the Restoration, tunnage and poundage 
was voted for life to Charles II and James II , 
hut only for limited periods to William III 
In the reign of Anne it was made peipetual, 
and applied to the dimmution of the na- 
tional debt It was finally abolished hy Pitt’s 
Customs Consohdation Act of 1787 

Tuustal, CuTHiiBET {h 1474, lo59), was 

made Bishop of London (1522), and afterwards 
of Burham (1524) hy Hemy VIII, who, 
alter having employed him on various diplo- 
matic missions, also named him in his wiU as 
one of the council of executors durmg the 
minority of Edward VI In lo47 he was 
excluded from the council for his opposition 
to the party of the Reformation, and was 
shortly afterwaids sent to the Tower for the 
same reason, though the ostensible charge 
against him was complicity in the schemes of 
Somerset In lo53 he was released hy Marj , 
and appointed a commissioner to inquire mto 
the condition of the Pi otestant bishops, though 
he appears to have been a lement inquisitoi 
On the accession of Elizabeth, Tunstal was 
deprived of his bishopric for refusmg to take 
the oath of supremacy 

Proude Hist of Bng Sharon Turner* Mist of 
Bng Burnet ifist of the Reformation 

Turkey, Relations with The relations 
between England and the earher Turkish king- 
doms will be found under the head of Crusades 
The dealings between England and the Otto- 
man Turks began with the reign of Ehzaheth, 
when not onl> did commercial relations of 
some importance spring up, but the queen 
sought their assistance agamst the Spaniards 
In 1679 three merchants (Harebone, Ellis, 
and Staple) visited Constantinople, and ob- 
tained for English merchants equal privileges 
to those of other countries In 1583 Harehone 
became English ambassador to the Porte, and 
Ehzaheth did not scruple in 1587 to mvoke 
the aid of the Turks against Ihe idolatrous 
Spaniard and Pope To these advances the 
Turks seem to have made no answer Their 
State was already decaying, and Roe, James 
I ’s envoy, m 1622, tells emphatically how it 


had become “ hke an old body, crazed thiougb 
many vices ” During the seventeenth cen 
tury a renewal of vigour gave the he to Roe’s 
prophecy of speedy dissolution, and Puritan 
England, on the whole, looked with favour on 
the power that checked the Cathohe Austrians 
on the Danube, and so saved Protestant 
Germany Louis XIV ’ s alliance with Tui key, 
however, turned thmgs the other way Yet 
at the Congress of Carlovitz (1699) the Eng- 
lish ambassador did his best to minimise the 
cessions of Turkish territoiy, and Sultan 
Achmet III expressed his strong sense of 
gratitude for the efiorts made hy the English 
in their behalf The geneial alliance between 
England and Russia during the eaily part of 
the eighteenth century involved us in some 
hostility to the Turks The government of 
George III protected the*Russian fleet, which 
m 1768 sailed to the help of the revolted 
Greeks, and its acqmescence in the partition 
of Poland imphed approval of the aggressions 
against Turkey During the Coahtion Minis- 
try Eox acquiesced in the annexation of the 
Crimea At last Pitt started the policy of 
opposition to Russian aggTession, and of 
consequent support to Turkey in its struggle 
against Catherine and Joseph II In 1807 
Duckworths disastrous expedition to Con- 
stantinople was designed to punish the alhance 
of Turkey and Napoleon After the close of 
the Napoleomc war, England s policy has con- 
stantly tended to support Turkey as a neces- 
sary hulwaik agamst Russia, but the diffi- 
culties created by Turkish misgovemment, 
and the impossibility of cordially sjipportmg 
so efiete a system, have largely modified the 
general idea in practice, and Turkey, although 
helped, has never been reaUy treated as an 
mdependent power The Greek msurrection 
nowhere excited more sympathy than in 
England , yet England, after Navarino, drew 
back, and, while giving Greece her hberty, 
limited her power, and narrowed her frontiers 
Similarly in 1832 it hesitated to help Sultan 
Mahmoud agamst Mehemet Ah, and then, 
after Russia had sent a force agamst the 
rebellious Egyptian, joined with that power 
and Prance m restraining his advances In 
1839 Enghsh support of Turkey, agam at- 
tacked by Mehemet and Ibrahim, was more 
thorough and decisive In 1840 England, 
Russia, Austna, and Prussia joined with 
Turkey’- m a treaty defining the terms of 
their mtervention. An Enghsh fleet under 
Stopford and Napier bombarded Beyrout and 
Acre, and drove Ibrabim out of Syria In 
1854 the Enghsh jomed with France m the 
Crimean War (q v ) for the defence of Turkey , 
hut the success of thl allies could only post- 
pone the decay of their proUge In 1858 
England recognised the practical independ- 
ence of Roumama , yet in 1860 it assisted m 
mamtaimng order in Syna [Lebanon Ques- 
tion], and m 1867 in subduing Crete In 
1877 the outbreak of Greek insurrections m 
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connection with a war between Turkey and 
Eussia, again brought forward the question 
of the relation of England to the decaying 
State Ultimately the Treaty of Berlin main- 
tained the European peace, while recognising 
that the gradual reconstitution of the Turkish 
peninsula into autonomous Christian States 
IS the only practical solution of the question 
Prom that time the alliance of England and 
Turkey may be regarded as practically ended 
Creasy Ottoman Iwils Von Haemmer Ge 
schiohte der Osmanen P T ] 

Turk’s Islands and Caicos (or 

Keys), which form part of the Bahamas, were 
separated from the go\ ernmentof those islands 
in 1848 They were m that y ear foimed into 
a presidency under the government of Jamaica, 
and affairs were administered by a president 
appointea by the crown, assisted by a council 
composed of eight members, four of whom 
were elected, and four nominated by the 
crown In 1873 the Turk’s Isknds were 
annexed to Jamaica, and the government was 
locally vested in a commissioner, assisted by 
a legislative council 

Tutbury, in Staffordshire, twenty miles 
from Stafford, was granted by William the 
Conqueror to Henry de Perrars, who built 
the castle In 1322 it was garrisoned against 
Edward II by Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, 
but surrendered In 13o0 John of Graunt re- 
built the castle for his wife’s residence In 
1568-9 Mary, Q,ueen of Scots, was imprisoned 
there, under the charge of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, but after a few months was removed to 
Wmgfimd In loSo she was agam brought 
back to Tutbury, m charge ot Sir Am^as 
Paulet, and remained there until her removal 
to Chartley Tutbury was frequently visited 
by James I and Charles I , for the latter of 
whom it was garrisoned by Lord Lough- 
borough in the Civil War It was taken and 
dismantled by the Parhamentary troops under 
Brereton (1646) 

Tweuge, Sir Eobert, a kmght of York- 
shire, organised a secret society m the 'vear 
1231, the obmet of which was to prevent the 
intrusion of foreigners mto Enghsh benehces 
Under his leadership masked meif went about 
the country seizmg the foreign ecclesiastics, 
pillaging their bams, and giving the coin to 
the poor These doings were openly connived 
at by many of the leadmg men in the kingdom, 
and when Twenge went to Eome he took 
with him letters from the chief men m the 
realm remonstrating agamstthe papal aggres- 
sion The pope was obliged to yield, and 
promised never againfto interfere with the 
rights of patrons, but the promise was not 
kept long, as soon afterwards we find Grosse- 
teste and others complaining of the number 
of Italians holding benefices m England 

Tyler, Wat, Eebellion op (1381) This out- 
break, the only spontaneous popular rising on a 


grand scale that our histoiy piesents, was as 
bnef as it was fierce and genei il , all its in- 
cidents lie withm three weeks of June, 1381 
The Tylers’ EebeUion would name it more ac- 
curatelj , fi \ e at least of its leaders having been 
of that surname and occupation, though Wat 
of Maidstone alone has attamed to histone 
fame It has several singular and one or two 
mexplicable features , many and varitd causes 
contributed to it , many and \aned interests 
engaged m it , a seemingly sudden and isolated 
outburst kmdled mto flame a dozen of shiies 
with an approach to simultineousness possible 
only to conceit and oiganisation and aftei 
blazing furiously and m appirently irresist- 
ible might for a week or two, it sank into 
extinction as suddenly as it had risen "We 
catch a ghmpse of an actual organisation in 
the celebrated letter of John Ball to the 
Commons of Kent The force that produced 
the movement was made up of many simples, 
some of them opposite to one another The 
exasperation of country artisans and unskilled 
labourers at the Statute of Labourers and 
wuth the too prosperous Flemings that had 
been imported, of city mechanics disabled m 
many directions by the gilds, of rustics at 
the revival of claims on the services that they 
had deemed obsolete, of the small farmers of 
Kent with landlords and lawy ers, of disbanded 
soldiers at want of employment, formed a 
social contribution , discontent stirred by 
the levelling doctrmes of Lollard agents in 
some places, clerical rage at alleged wrongs 
m others, formed a rehgious, the general 
seventy of taxation and the particular offen- 
siveness of the lately imposed poU-tax, hatred 
of John of Gaunt with some, faith m John 
of G^unt with others, formed a political 
These and other feelings condensed themseh es 
into a bitter sense of wrong almost universal 
among the population that hved by the work 
of their hands But the taxation and re- 
vival of villenage grievances were the 
strongest The earliest rushes to arms were 
made nearly on the same day in Kent and 
Essex Startmg from Hartford on June o, 
the Kentish movement had m a week made 
the circuit of the county, and drawn together 
an enormous host from town and country 
On June 13 Wat Tyler led this host into 
London, then entirely defenceless The m 
stmet of destruction was powerful in these 
men, and vented itself on every thmg con- 
nected with what they most hated They 
wrecked John of Gaunt’s palace of the Sa\oy 
and the house of the Hospitallers at Clerken 
well, destroyed Temple Bar, killed every 
lawver and Fleming they could find, and 
burnt every legal record they could lay their 
hands on Then thev occupied Tower Hill 
On the same day the men of Essex, who had 
first risen at Fobbing, and murdered the Chief 
Justice and jurors, appeared at Mile End, 
while the men of Hertfordshire took up their 
position at Highbury These were chiefly 
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rustics, indignant at present and prospective 
treatment Yet their conduct was com- 
paratively free from violence They de 
manded (1) the abolition of villenage, (2) a 
general pardon, (3) liberty to buy and seh 
untolled in all fairs and maikets, and (4) the 
fixing of the rent of their lands at fouipence 
an acre Next day Kichaid left the Tower, 
met them at Mile End, listened to the tale of 
their grievances, promised them all they 
asked, and peisuaded them to go home 
During his absence the Kentish men burst 
into the Towci, flooded its rooms, insulted 
the king’s mother, dragged out bimon of 
Sudbury, Primate and Chancellor, Sii Robert 
Hales, and Legge, the farmer of the poll-tax, 
and had their heads struck ofl on Tower HiU 
The ensuing night Richard passed at the 
WardLobe , and next morning (June lo) he 
encountered the lebels in femithfield There, 
while parleying with the kmg and wrangling 
with Sir Robert Newton Tyler was suddenly 
smitten down bj Walworth, the ma>or, and 
slam by the kmg’s followers Richaid’s 
coolness and tact disarmed the rebels of the 
fury that rose within them at this deed , he 
put himself at their head, led them to 
Ishngton, and by granting the required 
liberating charter on the spot, induced them 
to march away home Meantime most of the 
other southern and midland counties weie in 
arms, the nobility and clergy retiring into 
their fortified houses and leaving the open 
country to the mercy of the rebels , and 
murderous deeds were done m many places 
But the msui gents of Norfolk, Cambridge, 
and Huntingdon met a redoubtable antagomst 
m Henry Spencer, Bishop of No:?wich, who 
saUied forth, and striking fiercely at their 
roving bands, broke them m pieces one bv 
one, capturmg, trying, an<r sending to the 
gallows their most active leaders, notably the 
formidable John Lytstere, whom men called 
King of the Commons Before these decisive 
measuies and the news of the doings m 
London, the insurrection quickly subsided 
Then the work of vengeance began The 
charters were revoked — ^mdeed, the kmg had 
exceeded his prerogative in granting them — 
and the courts of law passed th,e autumn in 
handing over wretches to the hangmau 
Though the worst excesses of the revolt had 
been perpetrated by the political insurgents, 
these were gratified with a change of ad- 
ministration, while Parhament refused the 
reall> aggrieved and well-behaved rustics the 
redress they had sought But their blood 
had not been shed m vain the landlord class, 
made wiser by the terrible lesson, desisted from 
further prosecution of their claims, and allowed 
free play to the hberatmg tendency of the age 
Lmgard, Sist of Eng Eogers Host o/Pnoes 
Pauh, Oeschichte wn England Stubbs, Const 

[J E] 

Tyndall, Wjuliam (5 1484, d 1636), the 
translator of the Bible, was a student both at 


Oxfoid and Cambridge, and at the latter 
TJniveisity probably came under the influence 
of Erasmus While tutor in the lamii}' of Sir 
John Walsh, in Gloucestershire, he tianslated 
the Enchiridion of Erasmus, and for that, and 
his known anti cleiical views, fell under the 
displeasure of the bishop In lo 23 he went to 
London and tried to obtain assistance for his 
pro 3 ected translation of the Bible Eaihng to 
do so, however, he sailed for Hamburg, and 
there printed his first two gospels Duiing 
the rest of his hfe he kept himself tor the most 
part m retnement, m company with his fiiend 
Fryth, his headquarters hemg at Antweip, 
where he was befriended by English mer- 
chants In lo29 the punting of Lutheran 
hooks was piohibited by a treaty between 
Henry VIII and the Governors of the 
Netheilands At length %e was seized, at 
the instigation of Heniy, when he went 
beyond the liberties of Antweip, and was 
burnt by the oidei of the Emperor 
The first part of the quarto edition of his 
tianslation of the New Testament leached 
England m lo2o, the Pentateuch, m which 
he was assisted by Miles Coverdale, in 1930, 
and four editions of his New Testament were 
printed at Antwerp in lo34 About forty 
editions were afterwards published 

Foxe Acts and Monuments Pry Biogi appeal 
Bescnption, of the Editions of the Eeio Testament 

Tyrconnelj Richabb Talbot, E^kl op 
{d 1G91), was one of the most dissolute and 
abandoned of the persons attached to Chailes 
II ’s court In 1660 he took the lead in the 
infamous plot to defame the chai^acter of 
Anne Hyde In 1677, aftei hemg'engaged 
in a long course of devious intiigues, he was 
arrested as a Cathohe conspirator, and ban 
ished In 1685, howevei, he was restored to 
favour, and created Eail of Tyroonnel, 
and the following year sent to Ireland as 
Commandei-in Chief He now became the 
champion of the Irish Catholics, and went 
to England, and tried to persuade James 
to repeal the Act of Settlement He returned 
to Ireland m Peb , 1687, as Lord Deputy 
The magistracy, the judicial bench, and the 
corporations weie at once filled with Catholics, 
and the troops encouraged m all excesses 
against Protestants When the news of 
James’ flight leached Tyrconncl in 1689, he 
raised over 100,000 men, and m February 
Londonderry and Enniskillen alone held out 
against him At the Boyne he commanded 
the Irish infantry In 1690 he was for 
abandoning Limerick, and left it to its fate as 
far as he himself was concerned, and went to 
France In the ^rmg of 1691 he returned 
to Ireland, and waf receded with great 
respect, though the Irish had asked foi a moie 
energefac leader, and though it was known 
that he hated Sarsfield and St Ruth The 
fall of Athlone was attributed to his fa 
vountism of Maxwell, and he had to leave 
the camp and go to Limerick After Aghrim 
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1697*^ ^ tetter favour, tut died m August, 

Froude Eng m Iceland Macaulay of 

JSng &iory Continuation ^ ^ 

Tyrollj, biB, James (d lo02}, was popularK 
supposed to have heeu the murderer o± the 
> ouug princes, Edward V and Richaid, Duke 
of Yoik, when imprisoned by their uncle, 
Jtticnaicl 01 (xloucester, m the lower The 
^arge, liowever, is msufSoieutlj supported 
by pr^f, and was not brought forward urt bl 
after Tjiell’s execution in lo02 as a confede- 
rate of the fugitive Earl of buflolk Tvrell 
had been for some time emplo\ ed b> Hemy in 
the important position of Captain of Guisnes 

Tyrrcl, or Tirel, Sib Walter, is gene- 
rally credited with ha\ mg accidentally slain 
WiUiam Kufus in the iNew Eoiest Tirel 
himself denied th^ charge, but the facts that 
his name appears as the murderer m almost 
all the authorities for this period, and that he 
immediately fled across sea, seem to point to 
him as the actual honuoide 


XT 

XTchtred of Galloway [d circa 1178), the 
son of iergus, joined his brother Gilbert in 
revolt against William the Lion (1174) A 
few months later he was murdered by his 
nephew Malcolm, at the instigation of Gilbert 

xrdal, John {d lo92), a Puritan mmister, 
vras tried at Croy’-don for the pubhcation of a 
work called A Demonsti ation of Discipline^ 
which \^s alleged to be “a hbel on the person 
of the queen, because it imeighed agamst 
the government of the Church established by 
her authority ” TJdal was condemned to death, 
but was spaied at the mtercession of Sir 
Walter Ealeigh He died m pnson after his 
pardon had actually been made out 

Neal Hist of the Puiitans Burnet Hist of 
the Ee/oj mahon 

XT£Ea, King of East Anglia, is said to have 
been the son of Wehla, the founder of the 
Inngdom Prom him the kings of the East 
Angles were considered to derive their descent, 
and for this reason were called Uffingas 
Bede Hist Bccles 

XJhtred, the son of Earl Waltheof, 
defeated the Scotch towards the commence- 
ment of the eleventh century, and thus saved 
the City of Durham (1006) For this he was 
rewarded with both the earldom of Deira and 
Bernicia In 1013 he submitted to King 
Swegen but in the course of the same year 
joined Edmund, onlj^ however, to submit 
once more to Canute when that kmg gained 
the upper hand Uhtred was, however, now 
murdered at the mstigation of his old enemy 
Thurbrand (1016) 

XJlf, Bishop of Dorchester, succeeded 
Eadnoth in the year 1049, much to the disgust 


of the Englishmen, who considered bim 
utterly unfit ±oi the office, and loathed hiin as 
a Korman W hen Godwin returned in 1052, 
he fled, sword in hand, from London, and 
crossed over to the Continent, and was de- 
prived of his see He is spoken of as the 
bishop ‘ who did nought bishop-hke ” 

HLf, Eabl (jd ciica 102o), is generally 
credited with having been instiumental in 
securing the nse o± Godwin, who married 
his sister Gy tta His w ife w as Estrith, Canute s 
sister, but notwithstanding this relationship, 
he was put to death bv this king somewhere 
about the year 102i 

XJlfcytel, ealdorman of the East Angles, 
led the men of his prov mce agdinst Sw egen 
m 1004 The same year he and his Witan 
made peace with the m\ aders, but onlv so as 
to gam time Before long he fought a drawn 
battle with the stringeis In 1010 he was 
defeated at Emgmeie, mainly owmg to the 
treachery of Thurcy tel feix y ears later he 
was slam at the battle of Assandun (1016) 

Ulster, The Kingdom and Pbovince of, 
appears to have been hist colonised, at an 
unknown penod, bv Piets of Celtic ongm 
The great race movements which culmin- 
ated in the foimation of the o\ er-kingship 
of Meath hy Tuathal [Meath], affected the 
south lathei than the north of Ireland , but 
about 33o a d we find some of his descendants 
mvading ITlstei from Meath with the counte- 
nance of the a'i d'-? i (o\ ei -king), and wmmngfoi 
themselves the land of Driel They were fol- 
lowed, during the reign ol Kiall “ of the mne 
hostages ” (379 — 40oj, by other cadets of the 
reignmg family, who became pnnees of Tyr- 
connel and Tyrone With the amval of St 
Patrick (441), Ulster, which had lagged some- 
what behmd the lest of Ireland, received an 
extraordinary impetus, and became a centre 
whence large numbers of missionaries, chief 
of whom was St Columba, issued forth to 
Bntam and noifhem Europe Ulster offered 
a rathei more vigorous resistance to the mvad- 
ing Pmgalls and Danes than did the rest of 
Ireland, and we find Murtogh O’Neill, about 
950, makmg a triumphant circmt of Irelani 
Durmg the anarchy w hich preceded the Anglo- 
Norman invasion, the kings of Ulster were 
engaged m a long and arduous struggle wiifli 
then Munster riv als, and Murtogh D’Lough- 
Im, of the house of O’Neill, twice succeeded for 
a brief penod m making himself ov er-kmg of 
Ireland (m 1148 and 1156) Ulster suffered 
little from the fiist invasion, and though 
Hem'y granted the provuncse to De Courey, 
he only succeeded in giaspmg a stnp of land 
near Downpatnek John, however, resumed 
the grant, and gave it to a y ounger member 
of the De Lacy family, through whose 
daughter and heiress it passed into the De 
Burgh family After the murder of Wilham, 
the third Earl of Ulster, m 1333, his heiress 
mamed Lionel, Duk^ of Clarence, and the 
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eaildom thus passed thiough temales to the 
house of Moi timer, and to Richard, !Larl of 
Cambridge, thg grandfathei of Edward lY , 
with whom it hecame vested in the crown 
In the tfelrteenth century XJlstei was prac- 
tically pd^endent The English posses- 
sions were confined to the outskirts of 
Down, Antrim, and Eermanagh, and a town 
or two in Donegal The invasion of the Bi uces 
m 1315 was followed by the loss of even 
these paltiy districts, and the O’Neills did 
what they pleased in IJlster before the acces- 
sion of the Tudors "Under Henry VII Tur- 
lough O’Donnell and Conn O’Neill were dis- 
posed to be friendly to the crown , the descend 
ants of the latter chieftain became Earls of 
Tyroonnel, while the former was made Eail 
of Tyrone When the first attempt to intro* 
duce the reformed doctrines was made, the 
primacy was transferred from Dublin to Ar- 
magh, where the 0 Neills could protect it 
The power of that race, howe\ er, was soon to 
be broken The earldom of Tyrone was con 
ferred by the government on Conn’s bastard 
son Matthew, to the exclusion of his legiti- 
mate son fehane The lattei was, however, 
chosen chief by the tribe, and having mur- 
dered his brother, maintained his rights 
against the Lord- Lieutenant Sussex, parti) 
by arms and partly by intrigue Eor a while 
he was allowed to administei Ulster as “ cap- 
tain of Tyrone,” and used the opportunity to 
oppress the 0 Donnells and the McDonnells, 
Scottish settlers in Antrim These tribes 
promptly espoused the side of the new lord 
deputy, Sir Henr)r Sydney (1586), and Shane, 
out-manoeuvied, was defeated and put to 
death by the McDonnells The earldom was 
granted to Matthew’s son Hugh m 1587, and 
he was soon afterwards placed in possession 
of the territory An able man, he formed a 
coahtion, which relied on Spanish aid, of aU 
the northern chiefs, together with the pre- 
tendei to the honours ot Kildare, agamst the 
English, and from 1 595 to 1603 he waged a life 
and death struggle with the crown, which ter- 
minated in his submission on honourable terms 
The province was, however, utterh ruined and 
in the following reign he and his kinsman, the 
Earl of Tyrconnel, fl.ed from Ii eland in fear of 
the designs of the go\ernment Six counties 
were thereupon declared to be forfeited to the 
crown, the minor chiefs were driven out on 
one pretence or another, and James set to 
work on the plantation of Lister (q v ), which 
was made with scientific precision, and was in 
consequetu. e a success Wentwenrth oppressed 
Ulster baldly less than the rest of Ireland, 
and he was especially severe on the Scottish 
Preshytenans With the outbreak of the 
rebellion of 1641, Catholic Ulster at once 
sprang to arms under the brutal Sir Phehm 
O’Neill, who was afterwards superseded by 
Owen Roe O’Neill, a trained soldier /The 
la^fcte in 1645 gamed a considerable victory 
over Munroey^|]fiit the Irish parties began 


quarrelling among themselves, and Cromwell’s 
work was easy After the massacie of Dro 
gheda, the chief towns of Ulster surrendered 
one after anotner, and the rebellion in that 
district was rapidly stamped out by Coote, 
the Protector’s subordinate By the Crom- 
wellian settlement, the remaining Catholic 
gentry were transplanted into Connaught, 
or shipped to Barbadoes, tho Presbyterians 
also ot Down and Antiim, who had shown 
Royalist sympathies, were compelled to migrate 
to Slunster Of the lands thus i acat ed Antrim , 
Down, and Armagh were partitioned between 
adventurers and soldieis, and the rest of 
Ulster was colomsed b) the soldiers, who 
were allowed to remain practically undis- 
turbed after the Restoration, though the 
Presbyterians suffered considerable persecu- 
tion under the last of the Stuarts Hence it 
can hardly he wondered that after the Revolu- 
tion the Protestants of Ireland should have 
chosen Ulster as the spot on which to make a 
stand, and that Londonderr) and Enniskillen 
should have held out agamst James From 
that time forward XTlster remained distinct 
m character from the rest of Ireland It was 
more prosperous, a valuable linen industry 
having been founded there by Huguenot 
refugees under William III , which a narrow 
mercantile pohey was not able wholly to 
destroy, and which revived when in 1779 the 
Volunteers won free trade for Ireland It was 
also emphatically Protestant, in spite of the 
persecution of the Presbyterians, who fled in 
large numbers across the Atlantic Lastlj it 
was emphatically loyal, though it was fire- 
quently disturbed by turbulent asscRjiations 
such as the Whiteboys, Peep o -day Boys, 
Orangemen, and the like, and though the 
United Irishmen of 1798, and the Eemans of 
a later date, drew recruits from Belfast and 
Londonderry almost as freely as fiom Cork or 
from Limerick Since the Umon the condition 
of Ulster has been on the whole peaceful and 
prosperous , hut the Repeal agitation, and of 
late years the Home Rule movement (in 
which the Ulster Protestants have been on 
the side of England and the Enghsh connec 
tion), ha-v e perpetuated the distinction between 
it and the rest of Ireland 

For authorities see articles on Connaught, 
Leinster and Munster Among those especially 
concermng Ulster may be mentioned Petty 
S%st of the Down Survey Prendgrgast Ci oni 
tielhan Settlement and Toiy Wai of Ulster 
Shirley Hist of Monaghan and Reid Kist of 
the Pi eslytet lan Chui ch %n eland 

[L C S] 

Ulster, The Plantatiov or The troubles 
of the early years of the seventeenth century, the 
flight of Tyrconnel anch Tyrone and other re- 
bellions, had resulted in the forfeiture of a \ ory 
large part of Ulster to the crown In 1608 
a commission was appointed to consider what 
should be done with these large estates, and 
proposed to colonise the whole district with 
retired civil and military servants,” and 
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vrith. colonists from England and Scotland 
Sir Arthur Chichester would have left the 
Irish m possession of their own temto- 
nes, and only settled the new-comers here 
and there by agreement with them, but 
the commissioners recommended that large 
tracts should be completely handed over 
to the colonists, and taken away from the 
old inhabitants In 1609 the 'scheme was 
ready The escheated lauds were divided 
into portions consisting of 1,000, 1,500, and 

2.000 acres, and each large proprietor was 
bound to build a castle on his estate, and was 
forbidden to alienate his lands to Irishmen 
Six counties were to be tieated in this waj 
— Tyrone, Coleraine, Donegal, Fermanagh, 
Cavan, and Armagh — and the natn es were as 
a rule to be confined to the paits assigned 
to landholders of tjieir own race, though in 
some oases they were allowed to remain on 
the grounds of the new-comers Chichester, 
who was entrusted with the carr;ying out of 
these schemes, found himself in face of ter- 
rible difhculties, and could not secure that 
the natives should be treated with fairness 
and consideration In 1610 he visited Ulster 
for the purpose of remo\’ing the Irish, and 
had to leave double garrisons behmd him on 
his departure In 1611 the work progressed 
better The City of London had founded 
the colony of Derry, and everywhere t hin gs 
began to look more prosperous It was even 
found possible to reduce the number of the 
troops According to the origmal scheme, 
the division of the forfeited lands was to be 
as follows — 160,000 acres were to go to the 
English «,nd Scotch Undertakeis — who could 
have no Irish tenants, 4o,500 acres to the 
servitors of the crown in Ireland, with per- 
mission to have either Irish or English 
tenants, while 70,000 acres were to be left 
m the hands of the natives 

S E Gardiner Eisi of JEng , 1603—1642 

Ulster Massacre, The The Irish 
rebellion of 1641 began with a sudden attack 
on the Enghsh settlers m Ulster, and their 
violent expulsion from their holdings Ac- 
cording to the statement of bir John Temple, 

300.000 persons were destroyed between 1641 
and the cessation of arms in 1643, of whom 
loOjOOO perished in the first two months 
Clarendon states that 40,000 or 50,000 of the 
English Protestants were “murdered before 
they suspected themselves to be in any danger 
or could provide for their defence ” Other 
contemporary authorities give equally high 
figures Mr Lecky affirms that the figure 
of 300,000 exceeds by nearly a third the 
estimated number of ft Protestants m the 
whole island, and was computed to be more 
than ten times the number of Protestants 
that were living outside walled towns in 
which no massacre took place Mr Gardiner, 
while denying that there was any general 
ma§sacre, or that the English were put to the 


sword m a body, considers that about 4,000 
persons were put to death m cold blood, and 
about twice that number perislj^d in conse 
quence of the privation caused by their expui- 


S E Grardiner S%st of Eng , voF t ^ Lecby 
England in the Eighteenth Cmiutgt vol n 
Prendergast Cromuellian Settlement m h eland 
Eighth Report of the Royal Commission on Ristori 
cal Manuscripts BEicIcsoil Ireland in the Seven 
teenth Century (1884) 


Umbeyla Campaigii, The A fanatic 
conspiracy broke out in 1863 among the 
Sittana and other Affighan hiU tribes General 
Neville Chamberlain was unsuccessful agamst 
them, and was badly wounded in a battle 
near Umbeyla Sir Hugh Ptose then advanced 
a^inst them, and Geneial Gamock success 
fSll^ assaulted Umbeyla and captured Mulka 
On Christmas Day, 1863, the force retired, 
and the war was at an end 


Umntsir, The Treaty op (April 25 
1809), was concluded between the East India 
Company and Runjeet Singh Its provisions 
were that the British government should 
ha\ e no concern with the territories and sub- 
jects of the Rajah north ot the Sutlej , and 
that the Rajah should not commit any en- 
croachments, or suffer anv to be committed 
on the possessions or rights of the chiefs 
under British protection south of it 
Underbill, Edward (d circa 1549), 
known as the “ Hot Gospeller,” was a zealous 
Pmitan, and one of the leaders of the insur 
gents m the western rebelhon of 1549 He 
was imprisoned m Newgate bj Queen Marv 
Undertakers, The, sometimes called 
Adventurers, were Enghsh gentlemen, chieflj 
from Devonshire, who undertook to keep pos- 
session of the lands forfeited to the crown in 
Ireland, or of lands which, though nominallv 
the property of Englishmen, had been allowed 
to fall into Irish hands The first attempt 
was made by a natural son of Sir Thomas 
Smith, in Ulster, about the year li69 , again 
by the Earl of Essex in 1575 , but the 
result in both cases was failure A similar 
attempt made b> Sir Peter Carew and St 
Leger in Munster, resulted in the outbreak of 
the great Geraldme rebelhon After its sup- 
pression the attempt was renewed, hut this 
time the government insisted on two condi- 
tions, which were to he observed by the Adven- 
turers , of which the prmcipal were,, that 
an English or Scottish famil;^ was to be 
settled on every 240 acres, and that no 
Irish tenants were to be admitted But the 
“Undertakers,” among whom were Sir W 
Raleigh and Edmund Spenser, observed 
neither condition Hence when O’Neill’s 
revolt broke out (1596), they had to fly In 
thebeginmngof James I s reign, however, 
they came hack again in greater numbers 
Undertakers op 1614 When, m 1614, 
James I , crippled by a debt, which now 
amounted to £680,000, had determined to 
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call a fresk Parliament, Sir Henry Heville 
and certam others offered to undertake that 
the House of Commons then to he elected 
•would grant the king the large supplies of 
which he stood so greatly in need Others 
engaged to secure the return of mem 
hers whose views were strongly in favour 
of the royal prerogatives The people hy 
whose means the votes of the House were to 
he won over to meet the royal wishes were 
called hy the name of Undertakers, hut appear 
to have been men of little influence James’s 
hest counsellors — Bacon, for example — were 
from the first distrustful of the scheme, and 
the king himself, m his opening speech, dis- 
owned hxs connection with the Undertakers 
Again, seven years later, he refers to them 
as “a strafige kmd of heasts, called Under- 
takers — a name which m my nature I ahhor ” 
S E Crardmer Hw>t of Eng 1603 — 1642 

TTniformil^, The First Act of, was 
passed Jan lo, 1549, in spite of the opposition 
of some of the hishops It ordered the use of 
the BooJ of Common ayer hy all ministers 
on penalty of forfeiture of stipend and six 
months’ imprisonment, with heavier punish- 
ment for second and third offences Learned 
persons were, however, permitted to use Latin, 
Greek, or even Hebrew for their own private 
advantage, while umversity chapels might 
hold all services (except the Communion) in 
the same tongue “ for the further encoura^g 
of learning ” It was this Act that led in a 
great measure to the rebellion m the West of 
England in this j eai 

Uniformity, The Second Act of (1559), 
‘‘prohibited,” says Mr Hallam, “under 
pain of forfeiting goods and chattels for the 
fiist offence, of a year’s impiisonment for 
the second, and of imprisonment during life 
for the third, the use by a mmister, whether 
heneficed or not, of any but the established 
liturgy, and imposed a fine of one shilling 
on all who should absent themselves from 
Church on Sundays and holydays ” It also 
confirmed the revised Book of Common Pi ayey , 
established bj Edward VI , lo 92 , and m- 
flicted hea'vy penalties on aU who should 
make a mock of the new service, interrupt 
the minister, or have any other form used 
m Church 

Uniformity, The Third Act of, was 
passed m 1662 This Act, after declaring that 
a universal agreement m the matter of puhhc 
worship was conducive to the peace of the 
natuoPi, bids all ministers in churches within 
the realm of^ England and Wales, use the 
Booh of Common P) ayer^ and read the morning 
and evening praj ers therein. All parsons, &c , 
holding any benefice, were publicly to read 
and declare their assent to the same hook by 
St Bartholomew’s Bay (1662), and if they 
refused were to be deprived of their livings 
For the future all people piesented to any 


benefice are to make a similar declaration 
Every incumbent was to read the services 
pubhcly at least once a month, under pain of 
a fine of £5 Every dean, university readei, 
parson, or schoolmaster or private tutor, was 
to make declaration as to the unlawfulness 
of bearing arms against the king on any 
pretence whatever, and to deny the binding 
force of the Solemn League and Covenant 
Schoolmasters and tutors were not to teach 
befoie obtaining a hcence from the bishop oi 
archbishop in whose diocese they weie Ho 
one who had not been episcopaUy ordained was 
to hold a benefice after St Bai tholomew’sDaj. , 
1662 Heads of colleges and lecturers weie 
to subscribe to the Thirty mne Articles, and 
declare their assent to the Book of Coynmon 
Ptayer In consequence of this Act moie than 
2,000 mimsters resigned their preferments 

Union [Poor Laws ] 

Union of England and Ireland 

(1800) After the suppression of the Eebellion 
of 1798, the Union had come to be recogmsed, 
not onl> in England, but also by many of the 
Irish, as a necessary measure, if only in oidei 
to save Ireland from itself But the interests of 
the country did not outweigh the interests of 
mdividuals, and these latter were determined 
nottoallowtheirown interests to be overlooked 
in the general well-being of the country It 
at once became clear that the opposition of 
interested mdividuals would be fatal to the 
scheme, unless they were bought off The 
Enghsh government accoidingly set about 
the gigantic scheme of purchasing the Irish 
boroughs Seats were paid for at tl!fe rate of 
£7o0 each, nor did the total sum paid as 
compensation foi consent to the scheme 
amount to less than one million and a quaitei 
“ Peers were further compensated for the 
loss of their privilege in the national council 
hy profuse promises of English peerages, or 
promotion in the peerage of Ireland Com- 
moners were conciliated by new honours, and 
by the largesses of the British government 
Places were given or promised, pensions 
multipbed secret service money exhausted ” 
At length, by this ivholesale system of political 
jobbing, the consent of the Insh Pailiament 
was obtained, m spite ot a few patriots, who 
still protested agamst “the sale of the liberties 
and free constitution of Ireland ” The 
settlement of the terms of the Ubion did not 
occupy a long time “Ireland was to be 
represented in Parliament by four spiritual 
lords sittmg m rotation of sessions, by 
twentjr -eight temporal peers elected for life 
b> the Irish peerage, and by a hundred 
members of the HouCs of Commons ” The 
pledge to redress Catholic grievances, which 
had silenced the opposition of that poition 
of the community, jbiad to wait thirty ;^eais 
for fulfilment, owing chiefly to the 
scruples of Geoige III But the restrictions 
on Insh commerce were removed, and her 
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laws were administered with more justice and 
impartiality 

May Const Bist Sfcanliope, Life of Pitt 
Froude English in h eland 

tTnion of England and Scotland 

For a century after the union of the crowns 
the two countries continued entirely sepa- 
1 ite kingdoms, with separate Parliaments 
Tames I and Bacon’s attempt at legislatne 
unit> had proved signally unsuccessful 
Under Cromwell the two nations had been 
for a time united under one legislature, but 
that union was severed at the Restoration, 
and Scotland replaced on the same indepen- 
dent footing as before But after the Re\o 
lution it, was seen that this state of things 
could not continue, and that as the t-wo 
countiies were no^ one in interest and in 
speech, they must also become one in law 
The wisdom of William showed him the 
necessity of a complete amalgamation of 
his two kmgdoms, but his death cut short 
his plans foi carrying it out Religious 
and commercial jealousies were still fur- 
ther impediments The religious difidculty 
was an internal obstacle m Scotland itself 
The hatred between the contendmg sects of 
Episcopacy and Presbyterianism had been 
fostered % the persecutions of the Resto- 
ration, and now each sect wished to be in the 
ascendant, and neither could brook the tole- 
ration of the other The commercial difficult} 
lay between the two countries, and showed 
that the old feeling of hostihty between them 
was not extmguished, and might on slight 
provocation again burst into flame Ihe 
English grudged the Scotch the advantages 
of an equal share of the trade with the 
colomes, and the Scotch refused to bear their 
part of the national debt The Scotch Act of 
Security of 1703 showed only too plainly 
the unsatisfactory state of public feeling 
El om this Act the name of the Prmcess 
Sophia, ithe acknowledged heireoS of the 
English throne, was omitted, and the proviso 
was made that no sovereign of England 
should be acknowledged in Scotland without 
giving full security for the preservation of 
the religious and trading liberties of that 
country Jealousy of their country’s mde- 
pendence led the Whigs to make common 
cause with the Jacobites, and in case of the 
queen’s death there was great dangei of both 
uniting in an effort for the restoration of the 
Stuarts It was clear that a union was the 
onlv possible means of aRaymg the appre- 
hension of a civil war That the union was 
accomplished so successfully was due to the 
management of Somers^ The Scotch proposal 
that the union should be federal was set aside, 
and it was resolved that as the two nations 
had virtually become one people, united by 
community of mterests, so they should now 
become one in point of law, and as they 
already had one and the same sovereign, so 
Hist —33 


the} should have one and the same legislature 
Commissioners from both kmgdoms were 
empowered to draw up the Articles of Union, 
vhieh were twenta five in number The 
chief provisions ot these articles were that 
on May 1, 1707, England and Scotland 
should be united m one kingdom, beaiing the 
name of G-reat Britain , that the succession to 
the crown of Scotland should be in all points 
the same as had been settled for England, 
that the Umted Kingdom should be repre- 
sented b} one Parhament , that thenceforward 
there should be communit} of rights and 
pi i\ lieges between the two langdoms, except 
where otherwise agreed upon by the Paiha- 
ment, that all standards of com, weights, 
and measures m Scotland should be assimi- 
lated to those of England that the laws of 
tiade, customs, and evcise should be the same 
m both countries, that all other laws of 
Scotland should remain unchanged, but with 
the provision that they might be altered in 
time to come at the discretion of the united 
Parliament To these ai tides was added an 
Act of Si^cuntyfor the maintenance of the 
Scottish Church and the four universities 
This Act required each sovereign on his or 
her accession to take an oath to protect the 
Presbyterian Church as the established Church 
of Scotland The whole judicial machinery 
for the admimstiation ot the Scottish law 
system remained untouched, but henceforward 
there would he a possibilit} of appeal from 
the decisions of the Couit of Sessions to the 
House of Lords In the Parliament of Great 
Britain Scotland was to be lepresented by 
forty five members sent up b} tbe Commons, 
and sixteen peers elected b} tbeir fellows as 
representatives of the peerage of Scotland 
The Articles of Union received the royal as 
^nt, and the first Parhament of Great Britain 
met Oct 23, 1707 A standard, on which 
were blended the flags of both nations, the 
crosses of St Andrew and St George, which 
had been first projected by James VI under 
the name of the Union Jack, was adopted as 
the national flag of the United Kingdom 
Burton, Hist of Scotland aad Queen Anne 

TTliited Inslimeny The The plan on 
which this soeiet} was atterwards constituted 
was sketched by Russel and Wolfe Tone Its 
object was to be the establishment of the 
“rights of man,” and correspondence with 
the Jacobin Club in Pans and the English 
Revolution Society Reform and Calfiohc 
Emancipation were to be among its imme- 
diate objects On Jul} 14, 1790, it was 
organised, but its first actual meeting took 
place at the Eagle in Dublin on Nov 9 
Hamilton Rowan and Wolfe Tone were the 
leaders , Napper Tandy was secretary After 
the French victones in 1792, they began 
openly to talk of rebelhon, and raised a 
national guard The meeting of the Catholic 
Committee was thought to be the signal of 
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war, ’but Fitz-Gibbon declaring the national 
guard illegal, only three men assembled 
m defiance of his proclamation In the 
north the society made much show in green 
uniforms, but were disarmed in 1793 An 
attempt at a representative assembly was 
foiled by the Convention Bill In 1794 
they again began secretly to prepare for 
revolt Their organisation, now secret, con- 
sisted of county committees, baronial com- 
mittees, and elementary bodies, with an 
executive directory of five members at their 
head The heads of these bodies were changed 
every fortnight, and they onlj corresponded 
with and knew of their superiors They had 
about a million members, but the very per- 
fection of their organisation was its great 
fault, as the seizure of a few leaders would 
paralyse the whole body One of their chief 
schemes was to debauch the fidehty of the 
Dubhn garrison, and though they were un 
successful in this, the militia were almost 
entirely theirs In 1796 Hoche, whom Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald and O’Connor went 
to see, promised them French help, and 
they boasted at that time that they could 
muster 200,000 men The seizure of Keogh 
m Dublin, and of others in Belfast, however, 
paralysed them, and when the French were 
at Bantry the country remained quiet In 
1797 they had reorganised themselves, but 
General Lake, by disarming IJlster, again 
disabled them This last step was taken 
in consequence of the report of a secret com 
nuttee of the House of Commons , and at the 
same time a free pardon was promised to all 
the United Irishmen who surrendered before 
June 24 The Dublm men refused to rise 
at once, and in consequence the men of Ulster 
submitted In 1798 the Catholics, with the 
concurrence of the Dubhn committee, pre- 
pared to rise, but agam the arrest of their 
leaders disconcerted their plans 

Froude Eng in Ireland Life of Ghattan 
Mtaissey of Eng 

TTuited Kingdom The adoption by 
James I of the title “ King of Great Bntam” 
instead of *‘of England and Scotland,” was 
part of ins wider plan of bringing about com- 
plete union between the two kingdoms As 
eaily as April, 1604, the English Parliament 
was asked to consent to the change of style 
But fears were expressed lest the laws and 
liberties of England might not hold good m 
the new realm of Bntam, and the Commons 
that some agreement as to the terms of 
union should precede the assumption of 
title James yielded to the advice of 
lOfell, and deferred the change Bacon, in 
^hp^dmatiom Touching t}ie Union, which he 
'Sud ^before the kmg in the autumn, sug- 
.Mst4d that it would be better to proceed by 
^^lamation ** the two difficulties are point 
Of honour and love to the former names, and 
€14 doubt lest the alteration may induce and 
mvolve an alteration m the laws and pohqies 


of the kmgdom Both which, if your majesty 
shall assume the style by proclamation and 
not by Parhament, are satisfied , for then the 
usual names must needs remain in writs and 
records, the forms whereof cannot be altered 
but by Act of Parhament, and so the point of 
honour satisfied And, again, your proclama- 
tion altereth no law, and so the scruple of a 
tacit or implied alteration of laws likewise 
satisfied ” Accordingly on Oct 20 James 
issued a proclamation “As an imperial 
monarchy of these two great kingdoms doth 
comprehend the whole island, so it shall keep 
in all ensuing ages tho united denomination 
of the invincible monarchy of Great Britain, 
and, therefore, by the force of our royal pre- 
rogative we assume to ourselves the style 
and title of Kmg of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland to b^ used in all procla- 

mations, missives, treaties, leagues, dedica- 
tions, &c ” and the inscription “ J D G 
Mag Brit F et H B ” was placed on the 
coinage James was, however, baulked in his 
attempt to brmg about union, and the title 
did nat receive Parliamentary sanction till it 
was adopted for the Umted Kingdom of 
England and Scotland in 1707 By the Act 
of Union (with Ireland), 39 & 40 Geo III , c 67 
(July, 1800), the kingdoms of Great Bntam 
and Ireland were constituted the Umted 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, which 
has been the official designation smce 

For the measures of James see Gardmers 
Bxst of Eng 1 177 , Speddmg, Lette^i s and Life 
of Bacon m 255 J A ] 

United States, Kelationb with 
[Amebican Colonies, American War 01 
Independence, American War] 

Universities The word umversitas is 
in Roman Law the synonym of colUgiwn In 
the Middle Ages it was originally used of anj 
body of men when spoken of m their coUec 
tive capacity , but it gradually became ap- 
propriated to those guilds or corporations 
eith&i of masters or of scholars, the earliest 
of which originated in that great revival of 
intellectual activity throughout Europe 
which began at the end of the ele^v enth or 
the beginning of the twelfth century Qjlio 
idea of a university may be said to have 
originated at Bologna, where a university of 
students was formed in the course of the 
twelfth century The schools of Pans date 
their pre-eminent position from the teaching of 
Abelard in the first half of the twelfth century 
but there is no trace of the formation of an 
orgamsed society or university of masters till 
towards the close of the twelfth century 

Oxford was the ea,:^liest of the univeisities 
orgamsed after the model of Pans, though 
m the division of the faculty of arts into 
Australes (South countrymen) and Boreales 
(North-countrymen) , each under its “ Proctor 
(who at the daugfitei-unnersity of Cam- 
bridge long retamed the name of “ Rector ”), 
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there seems a trace of an earlier organisation 
on the model of the two nmversities, each 
with its own rector, of XTlti amontam and 
Citmmmtam at Bologna The legend which 
attributes the foundation of the XJmversity 
of Oxford, and even of TJniversity College, to 
Alfred the Great, is supported only by docu- 
ments now known to be forged or inter 
polated There is no trace of any schools of 
the smallest reputation at Oxford till about 
the year 1232, when the Pans doctor of 
theology, Robert Pnlleyn, is said to have 
taught there In about 1250 the Itahan 
jurist Vacarius introduced the study of Roman 
Law At the beginning of the foUowmg 
century we find the university fully orgamsed 
on the model of Pans, with some important 
differences At Pans the masters had to 
obtain their licenoe*to teach, or degree, from 
the Chancellor of the Cathedral or of St Gene- 
vieve At Oxford the chancellor was chosen 
by the masters, but denved his authonty 
from the bishop of the distant see of Lincoln 
He, in fact, united the functions of the 
chancellor and the rector at Pans, and 
eventually became more powerful than 
either He was from the first an ecclesiastical 
ludge in cases affectmg scholars After the 
great **Town” and *^Gown’’ battle of 1209, 
in which three scholars were hanged by the 
townsmen, the univeisity gamed its first loyal 
charter of privilege, and its chancellor ob 
tamed a civil and cnmmal, as well as an 
ecclesiastical, junsdiction Each of those san- 
gumary street fights, with bow and arrow, or 
sword and dagger, between clerks and towns- 
folk, whi5h make up the history of mediaeval 
Oxford, ended in the humiliation of the town 
and some accession to the pnvileges of the 
university The chancellor eventually ac- 
< 3 [uired (subject to an appeal to the imiversity) 
cognisance of all cases in which a scholar was 
one party, except m cases of homicide or 
maim 

The students (who usually began their arts 
course at thirteen or fifteen) at first lived 
sometimes in lodgings with townsmen, but 
usually in ‘‘halls” or “inns,” which were 
boarding houses kept by a master In 1249, 
William of Durham left a legacy to provide 
pensions for four Masters of Arts studving 
theology, a foundation which developed mto 
“ University College ” Some time between 
1263 and 1268, Balhol College was foimded 
for poor students m arts, by John Balhol 
and Dervorgilla, his wife It was, howe\ er, 
the far larger foundation, in 1264, of Walter 
de Merton, Bishop of Rochester, which really 
originated the Enghsh college system The 
foundation of Exeter foftowed m 1314, Onel 
{by Edward II ) in 1326, Queen’s (named after 
Queen Phihppa by Robert Bglesfield her 
chaplam) m 1340 Wilham of Wjkeham’s 
splendid foundation (1386), still known as 
New College, introduces a new era in coRege- 
buildxng After the foundation of Lmcoln 


in 1427 came All Souls’ (1437), and Mag 
dalen m 14o8, founded, the former b> 
Archbishop Chichele, the latter by WiRiam of 
Waynflete, both Wykehamists, and mntatois 
of W> keham Brasenose was founded m 1 509, 
Corpus Christi — designed to foster the “ New 
Learnmg” — ^by Bishop Fox m 1516 Chnst 
Church was begun undei the name oi 
Cardmal College by Wolsej, and completed 
by Henry VIII m lo46 Trmitj {l^o4), 
which occupies the site of an earlier college 
fox Durham monks, and St John’s (looo) 
are the offspring of the Marian reaction 
Jesus (lo71), Wadham (1609), and Pembroke 
(1624) of the Reformation Worcester, on 
the site ot the hall once occupied b’v 
Gloucester monks, dates from 1714 Keble, 
founded m 1870, is the monument of the 
“ Oxford movement ” The ancient Magdalen 
Hall was endowed and mcoiporated as Hert- 
ford College m 1874 

The colleges had originally been mtended 
onlj as a means of support for poor scholars 
but their superior discipline led to the practice 
of sendmg wealthier bojs as “commoners,” 
or pajnng boarders, to them. The Re- 
formation for a time nearly emptied the uni- 
versity , most of the haRs disappeared, and 
the code of statutes imposed upon the 
university during the chanceRorship of X«aud, 
completed its transformation into a mere 
aggregate of colleges, by giving the “ Heb- 
domadal Council” of heads of houses the 
sole mitiative in university legislation 
/From the time of the Restoration learmng 
dechned, and in the eighteenth centurj^ 
Oxford graduaRy sank mto a state of 
mteRectual torpor,) The first sign of 
reviving life is the foundation of “ Honour 
Schools,” m classics and xoatheinatics in 
1807 And the “ Oxford movement ” gave i 
great impulse to the mteRectual, as weR as 
the ecclesiastical, activity of the university 
The era of University Reform begins with the 
appointment of a Royal Commission of 
Inq^uiry in 1860 The Act of 1864 aboli^ed 
the subscription to the Articles hitherto re- 
quired at matriculation and on admission to 
the B A degree, and appointed an executive 
commission which abolished the local restric- 
tions of scholarships and feRowships The 
abohtion of tests for the higher degrees ^as 
delayed tiR 1871 The commission of 1877 
• founded or augmented professorships at the 
expense of the coReges, limited the tenure oi 
“idle” feRowships, and almost completely^ 
removed clencal restrictions ^ 

The stories which attribute the foundation 
of Cambkidob to Cantaber, a mythical Spanish 
prince, or to Sigehert, Emg of the E^t 
Angles in the seventh century, are amou^f 
the stupidest of historical fabrications The 
first authentic notice of Cambridge as a seat of 
learnmg is in 1209, when some of the students 
who left Oxford, m consequence of the dis- 
turbances of that year, established themselves 



at Cambridge la 1229 came an immigration 
of students wbo bad left Pans on account of 
tbe great quarrel of that university mtb the 
Pnars To this yep belongs the first legal 
recognition of the ^ university and its chan- 
cellor ) It now appears to be organised after 
the model of Oxford 

The history of mediaeval Cambridge is 
marked by the same struggle for independence 
against the bishop, and the same sanguinary 
street-fights between “ Town * and “ Gown, ” 
01 l^orth and South, as that of Oxford, and 
the chancellor gradually acquired nearly the 
same junsdiction as at Oxford The ex- 
emption of the university from the juris- 
diction of the bishop and of the metropohtan 
was not, however, fully estabhshed till 1434 
The statutes by which the university has been 
nominally governed down to the present cen 
tury were imposed upon it by royal authoritj 
in 1570, chiefly through the mfluence of Whit 
gift>, then Master of Trinity They virtually 
destroj- ed the democratic government of the 
masters by the large powers which they 
conferred upon the heads of colleges 

In mediasval times Cambridge had never 
enjoyed the European celebrity of Oxford, 
but the English Reformation was a Cam 
bridge movement From that time, but 
still more conspicuously after the Restora- 
tion, to the present century, the supe- 
riority in intellectual activity was, as 
Macaulay boasts, “ on the side of the less 
ancient and less splendid university” It 
was, in the main, the impulse given to 
mathematical study by Sir Isaac Kewton, 
long resident m the university as Fellow 
of Trinity and Professor of Mathematics, 
which saved Cambridge from the stag 
nation of eighteenth century Oxford The 
hsts of the Mathematical “ Tnpos ” date from 
1747 The Classical Tnpos was founded in 
1824 

The first college at Oambndge, Peterhouse, 
was founded by Hugh Balsham, Bishop 
of Ely, in the year 1257, upon the model of 
Merton College, Oxford, the rule of Merton 
being constantly appealed to m the statutes 
Michaelhouse (now extinct) was foimded in 
1324, Clare in 1326, the King’s Hall by 
Edward III in 1327, Pembroke in 1347, 
Gonville (called GonviUe and Cams since its 
refoundation by Dr Cams m 1658) in 1348, 
Trinity Hall in 1360, Corpus Ghnsti by the** 
Oambndge guilds of Corpus Chnsti and of 
St Mary m 1352 King’s ws founded m 
1441 by Henry VI , out of the revenues of 
the suppressed ** alien Pnones” Queens’ 
owes its ongin (1448) to his consort, Mar- 
garet of Anjou, bemg re-founded m 1465 
by Elizabeth Widvndle, consort of Edward 
Iv St Catherine’s was founded in 1473, 
Jesus in 1496 , Chnst s (mcorporatmg an 
eaa‘lier college for training schoolmasters 
called Gods House) m 1505 St John’s, on 
the Site of the suppressed Hospital of St 


John, in 1511 , Magdalene in 1519 Trinitj 
College (from its toundation the leading 
college in the University) was erected hy 
Henry YIII in 1646, on the site of the 
suppressed Michaelhouse and King’s Hall 
Emmanuel was founded by a Puntan in 
lo84, Sidney Sussex dates from 1598, Down- 
ing from 1800 Selwyn has recently been 
added to the list of Cambridge colleges The 
legislation of 1850, 1856, 1871, and 1877, in 
regard to Cambridge, has been similar to that 
in regard to Oxford 

The first Scottish university was founded 
at St Andrews, m 1411, hy Archbishop 
Henry Wardlaw It owed its existence 
in a measure to the schism in the papacy, in 
which Scotland adhered to the French Popes 
of Avignon, and England to the Roman hne 
Although exempted froufi: the obligation or 
acknowledging Clement VII , the schism 
added to the unpopularity and consequent 
ill treatment to which Scottish students had 
always been more or less exposed at Oxford 
At St Andrews the bishop and his succes 
sors were appointed chancellors The head 
of the university, however, was (as in all 
the Continental universities), the Lord 
Rector, who was and still is elected hy the 
students St Salvator’s College was founded 
hy Bishop Kennedy, in 1466, that of St 
Leonard hy the hoy -Archbishop Stewart 
and Prior Hepburn, m 1512 These two 
colleges are now amalgamated The founda 
tion of bt Marj. ’s or “NIbw College, ’ was begun 
by Archbishop James Beaton in 1637, and 
completed by his two immediate successors 

The University of Glasgow wa^ founded 
in 1460 hy Bishop Turnbull The bishops 
were constituted chancellors As at Pans the 
universitv was divided into four “ nations,” 
whose Proctors ” elected the Rector In the 
sixteenth century the university fell into 
complete decay Its revival dates from the 
appointment of the accomphshed humamst, 
Andrew Melville, to the piincipalship of the 
“ College of Glasgow,” within the umversity, 
endowed out of Church estates placed at 
the disposal of the Town Council hy Queen 
Mary Henceforth the umversity and col 
lege became practically identical The pnn 
cipalship of Melville marks the close of the 
mediseval or Aristotehan period in Scottish 
education By him the study of Greek and the 
Logic of Ramus were first introduced into the 
universities Classical scholarship, and espe- 
cially Greek, have, however, never flourished 
m the Scottish universities The prominence 
stiU accorded to Moral Philosophy and Logic 
in their curriculum^ remains a witness to 
their mediaeval origm 

The University of Aberdeen was founded in 
1494 by Bishop Elphmston The foundation of 
Aberdeen was designed to be a means of civi^ 
lismg the Highlands and educating its clergy 
A small college, subsequently called King’s 
College, was provided for by the founder 
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Marischal College was foanded m lo93 Its 
assumed power of conferring degrees was 
recogmsed bj Parliament in 1621 
‘\^at IS now the University of Edinburgh 
has grown out of the College of Edinburgh, 
founded in 1582 by the Town Council on the 
model of Calvins “Academy” at Geneva 
The power of conferring degrees seems to 
have been from the first assumed bj the 
college (unless it was conferred bj some lo&t 
charter), and was lecogmised bj Act of the 
Scottish Parliament in 1621 The College 
eventually came to be called a “ Universitj ” 
It remained imder the go\enmient of the 
Town Council till the piesent century , but is 
now organised lihe the other Scottish univer- 
sities, the administration restmg chiefly with 
the piofessors 

The idea of founding a unnersitv at 
Durham dates from the days of Oh-ver Crom 
well, who actuallv established a college there, 
which would have been erected into a uni- 
\eisity but for the opposition'* of the two old 
universities The present university was 
founded by the Dean and Chapter of Durham 
in 1831, incorporated by royal charter, and 
liberally endowed with a portion of the 
capitular estates There are two colleges at 
Durham, University College and Hatfield 
Hall, and the Colleges of Medicine and 
Physical Science at Newcastle-on-TyTie are 
fully incorporated with the university 

The University of London difiEers from the 
older Enghsh and Scottish universities, in 
being a purely exa minin g body, ha'vong no 
resident students, and no teaching staff It 
examines and grants degrees in arts, science, 
laws, and hterature, to men and women 
students alike It was founded by Royal 
Charters and Act of Parhament in 1826 
Victoria University , to consist of Owens 
College, Manchester, and other colleges in 
the North of England, received a royal 


charter in 1880 

The University Education Act (L eland) 
of 1879, provided for the dissolution of the 
* Queen’s Umversity” (founded 18o0), and 
for the foundation of the Royal Umversity of 
It eland, which received its charter in 1880 


Huber English Universities Ingram Memo 
naU of Oxford, Anstey MunimentaAcademica 
Statutes oj the Colleges of Oxford 1884 
of the Royal Comrmssiijns of I860 and 1877 
J B MnJdmgOTtEistoryofCambridqe Documents 
lelatmg to the history of Cambridge, Dean 
Peacock Observations on the Statutes of Cam 
hndge &e Lyons Htsf of Bt Andrews Su 
A Grant, Story of the University of Edinburgh 
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tXnivefrsity BiU, The J^ish The 
essence of this measur€^s introduced, by Mr 
Gladstone in 1873 was, rhat the exclusive 
connection between O^rinity College, Dublin, 
and the University of Dublin, was to cease, 
and that that college, as well as Sir Robert 
Peel’s Queen’s Colleges, excepting that at 
Galway— which ^as to be dissolved— and 


also several Roman Catholic seminaries, were 
to he placed in the same position regarding 
the umversit\ as an Oxford or Cambridge 
college The hill howe\ er, was soon opposed 
on all sides, the Roman Cathohc eleigy and 
the Dissenteis being unfavourable to it, and 
the second leading was lost by 287 to 284 

Ushant, The Battle op, was fought on 
July 27, 1778, hetveen the Enghsh and 
Eiench fleets The former, under the com- 
mand of Keppel, consisted of thirt’v 'vessels, 
the latter of thirty -two After a fight which 
lasted three hours, each fleet letuined to its 
o-wn harbour, without having captured or 
destroyed one of then opponents ships 
Theie was a geneial outcry against so dis- 
honourable an^engagement, and Keppel at- 
tempted to throw the blame of his ill success 
upon his subordinate, Palliser, who recrimi- 
nated upon his chief Finally feir Hugh 
Palliser brought defimte charges against the 
admiral, and a court-martial was held, which, 
howev er, resulted m the acquittal of Keppel 
The dispute between the two naval ofliceis, 
of whom Keppel represented the Whig Op- 
position and Palliser the court party, was 
made an instrument of pohtical agitation, and 
when Keppel was acquitted, London was 
illuminated for two nights 

Xls^lxer, James, Archbishop of Armagh 
($ lo80, d 16o6), was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and was ordained m 1601 
In 1615 he was employed m drawing up 
articles for the Insh Church , and fiv e y ears 
later was appomted Bishop of Meath, from 
which post he was promoted in 1624 to be 
Archbishop of Aimagh When the Insh 
Rehelhon broke out he escaped to England 
when the king gave him the hishopnc of 
Carlisle He was m attendance on Charles 
I at Oxford, and from 1646 to 1654 he was 
preacher at Lincoln’s Inn He was buried in 
Westminster Ab bey His chief historical work 
IS entitled JB 7 itanmcaruni Eeolesiaium Anti 
qintates, a work of great learning and research 

I Utreclit, The Peace of, was signed 
March 31, 1713 Several times during the 
War of the Spanish Succession negotiations 
had been set on foot between England and 
France In 1706, after the battle of Ramil- 
hefa, Louis suggested a new partition treaty 
« by wbicb he would consent to acknowledge 
Queen Anne in England, to give the Dutch 
the barrier they demanded, to grant great 
commercial adv antages to the mantime 
powers, and to surrender Spam and the 
Indies to the Archduke Charles, if only he 
could preserve for his grandson, Philip, a 
kingdom in Italy consisting of Milan, Naples, 
and Sicily ” But the Emperor saw that the 
Dutch harner would be taken from the 
Spanish dominions m the Netheilands, and 
therefore from his son , and Marlborough was 
anxious to continue the war for his own sake 
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Ihe Dutck were therefore induced to reject the 
demands In 1709, after the battle of Ouden- 
arde, the French king again tried to treat The 
alhes now demanded the resignation of the 
whole of the Spanish succession, together with 
the restoration of Newfoundland to England 
Louis represented that his grandson would 
refuse to be altogether crownless Thereupon 
the allies demanded that if Philip would not 
resign Spam within two months, Louis was 
to pledge himself to jom the allies m expelling 
him thence Next year the negotiations of the 
reiuous year were resumed at G-ertruyden- 
urg In themterval the French had fought 
and lost the battle of Malplaquet The 
demands of the previous year were renewed, 
but at length the Enghsh and Dutch waived 
the point of the assistance of Louis m 
ejecting his grandson But the opposition of 
Savoy and Austria rendered general negotia- 
tions impossible In Jan , 1711, for the first 
time, proposals were made from the side of the 
allies La Jan , 1712, the congress of TJtiecht 
opened By April, 1713, all the treaties were 
signed except that between France and the 
Empire and Emperor In the course of 1714 
they also were concluded at Bastadt and 
Baden The terms of the principal treaties 
were (1) Between England and France 
The Protestant succession, through the house 
of Hanover, was secured , the Pretender was 
to be compelled to quit France , a permanent 
severance of the crowns of France and Spam 
was solemnly promised, Newfoundland, 
Acadia, and the Hudson s Bay Territory were 
ceded to England (2) The Dutch secured a 
strong fortress barrier , the Spanish Nether- 
lands were handed over to them, and Lille was 
given back to France (3) The Duke of Savoy 
secured Sicily and the title of king (4) The 
treaty between Spam and England, signed m 
July, granted to England the possession of 
Gribraltar and Minorca [Barrieu Treaty] 
by the Assiento, a contract signed at Madrid, 
the grant of slave trade was withdrawn from 
France and given to England 

Dumont, Reaueil de T'ra^^es Lecky, Hut of 
the Eighteenth Cmim y 

tTxbndgey The Treaty oe (Jan and 
Feb , 164o), is the name given to the futile 
attempts at an unMrsfeandmg made between 
the commissioners of the king and the Par- 
hament at the beginning of 1645 But it 
was soon evident that Ihe demands of the 
Parliamentarian party were tl^xorbitant to 
be granted, for they demanded not only the 
abolition of episcopacy, but also the estab- 
lishment of the Directory mstead of the Book 
of Common Prayer To these requirements 
they added the command of the army and 
navy, and the renewal of hostilities in Ireland 
Th#^ kmg was by no means prepared to go such 
lengths, and after some three weeks had been 
wa;fted, it was once more seen that the final 
appeal would have to be made to the sword 
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Vacornagi, The, were an ancient British 
tribe who possessed the country forming the 
modern shires of Banff, Elgin, and Nairn, 
with the east part of Inverness and Braemar 
m Aberdeenshire They are mentioned by 
Ptolemy as lying between the Dumnonii and 
the Moray Firth, and, according to Professor 
Eh^s, extended “from the Ness to the uppei 
couise of the Dee, and from the Moray Firth 
mto the heart of Perthshire ” 

Eh^s, Celtic Britain 

Vagabonds, The Act aoainst (1704), 
empowered all justices of the peace to arrest 
such able-bodied men as should be found 
wandermg about without^^any lawful calling 
or visible means of subsistence, and hand 
them over as recruits to her Majesty’s officeis 
It was stiongly approved of by Mailboiough, 
who hoped thereby to recruit his armj , but 
was bitterly opposed by Nottingham It was 
opposed in the House of Commons, chiefly, 
however, because of the objection felt by the 
Tories towards a standing army In the 
Tipper House the bill was made the occasion 
for attacking the mean conduct of Sir Nathan 
Wright 

Vagrancy Acts Enactments against 
vagrancy began with the Statutes of Labourers 
(the first m 1349), which aimed at securing 
cheap labour, and treated the labourers who 
wandered in search of better terms as crimi 
nals B> the Act of 1388 — the ori^n of the 
English poor law — ^the labourer was lorbidden 
to leave the hundred where he served without 
a passport from his hundred declarmg the 
cause of his journey In 1414 justices of the 
peace were empowered to recover fugitive 
labourers by writ in whatever part of the 
country they might be, and were gi\ en sura 
marj jurisdiction over all offences committed 
by them Tudor legislation on the subject 
IS “ written in blood,” and marks the terror 
felt in the break-up of mediaeval society at 
the bands of vagrants wandenng o\er the 
country The Act of 1530 empowered justices 
and borough magistrates to cause able-bodied 
vagrants “to be tied to the end of a cart 
naked, and be beaten with whips throughout 
the town till their bodies were Moody ” Fi\e 
years later it was added that they were to be 
set to labour , “ ruttelers,” t e , vagabonds 
callmg themselves servmg men, were to have 
their ears mutilated, and for the second offence 
to be hanged By the Act of 1547 the 
vagrant was to be branded and given as a 
slave for two years fo anyone who asked for 
him, and if no one would take him he was to 
be sent back to his birthplace, and set to work 
on the highways, if necessary in chains But 
this was felt to be too severe, and m 1549 the 
the statute was repealed, and the previous 
Acts agam came mto force The Act of 1597 
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ordenng vagrants to be whipped, sent to 
their place ot settlement, and there placed in 
the house of corrrection, and that of 1604, 
adding the branding of incorrigible rogues, 
lemained in force till 1713 The present law 
is based on the Act of 1744 and 1824, by 
which the definitions of rogue and vagabond 
have been widely extended, and attempts 
made to distinguish between various classes 
of offences It is scarcely necessary to add 
that imprisonment for short periods has taken 
the place of whipping and branding “It 
may now be almost stated as a general propo- 
sition that any person of bad character ^vho 
pi owls about, apparently for an unlawful 
purpose, IS liable to be treated as a rogue and 
a vagabond ” 

Stephen, Hist Crim Law, m ch 32 

• [W J A] 

Valence, Aylmer db {d 1260), son of 
Hugh de Lusignan and Isabella, was in 12o0 
elected Bishop of Wmchester His unpop u- 
lantj was very great, both with the barons 
and the clergy, and he was driven out ot 
England in 1258 His quarrel with Bom- 
face of Savoy in 1252 is one of the most 
noteworthy incidents in his hfe It was said 
that at a parting banquet, just before leaving 
England, in 1258, he attempted to poison some 
of his chief opponents, but this as&ertion rests 
on no very authentic basis 

Valence, Aylmer db, Earl op Pem- 
broke {d 1324), was the son of William de 
Valence (q v ) He was placed by Edward I 
in command of the army against Robert 
Bruce, ^nd succeeded m surprising him at 
Methven, but in 1307 he was defeated 
by the Scots at Loudon Hill Shortly after 
the death of Edward I he resigned his com- 
mand m Scotland and became one of the 
royal mimsters He was one of the Ordamers 
(1310), and was present at the battle of 
Bannockburn (1314) He strongly opposed 
Gaveston, and took him prisoner at Scar- 
boiough, but it was without his knowledge 
that the favourite was seized by Warwick, 
and beheaded without trial This violent 
conduct on the part of Warwick and Lan- 
caster ahenated Pembroke who then endea- 
voured to form a middle party between 
Lancaster and the king, and from May, 1318, 
to 1321 may be regarded as prime minister 
He opposed Lancaster in 1322, and was onet 
of the judges before whom he was tned In 
1324 he was sent over to Prance by the king, 
where he died— murdered, it was said, by 
the orders of Queen Isabella 

Valence, Willia]^ de {d 1296), was the 
son of Hugh de Lusignan and Isabella, widow 
of King John, and consequently half-brother 
to Henry III , from whom he received the 
earldom of Pembroke He made himself 
extremely unpopular in England, and in 1258 
was expelled from the country He subse 
quently returned, fought foi the king, and 


after the battle of Lewes had to fiiee, while 
his lands were confiscated The defeat of the 
barons restored him his possessions, and he 
subsequently received large grants of land 
from the crown 

Valentia, orVALE^TIA^A, was the Roman 
name of the district between the Wall of 
be\ erus and that of Antoninus, and comprised 
the Lowlands of Scotland, Northumberland, 
and Cumberland In 369 the country between 
the two walls was won back from the Celtic 
tribes bv Theodosius, and gi\en its new 
name, Valentia, m honour of the Emperor 
Valens Mr Skene is inchned to throw con- 
siderable doubts upon the generally-accepted 
proposition that Valentia lay between the 
two walls, and suggests that it was in reality 
Wales 

Val-eS'-Bimes, The Battle op (1047), 
was fought between Duke Wilham oi Nor- 
mandy, aided by King Henry I of Prance, 
and the rebelhous Norman barons William’s 
victory was complete, and firmly established 
his power Val es Dunes, the scene of the 
battle, is a broad plain not far from Caen 

Valetta, La, the capital of Malta (q v ), 
was besieged from Sept , 1798, to Sept , 1800, 
by a force of Maltese and Enghsh, who were 
anxious to drive the French out of the island 
After being reduced to the i erge of starvation 
the French garnson, commajnded by General 
Vaubois, were compelled to surrender to 
General Pigot 

Vaacouver’s Island, on the west coast 
of North America, was in 1849 granted to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company In 1859 it became 
a crown colony, and m 1866 was incorporated 
with British Columbia (q v ), whilst five y eais 
later the whole provmce became part of the 
Domimon of Canada (q% ) Its provincial 
government is similar to that of the other 
provinces of the Domimon, and consists of a 
lieutenant governor, an executive council, and 
a legislative assembly The capital of the 
island is Victoria, and the chief sources of its 
wealth are gold and coal The construction 
of the Canada Pacific Railwav will increase 
its importance and favour its development in 
no ordinary degree 

Van Diemen’s Band [Australia ] 

Vane, Sir Henry, the Elder (b lo89, d 
1654), was employed on diplomatic busmess 
by Charles I, and subsequently became 
treasurer of tbe royal household In 1639 
he was appomted Secretary of State, through 
the queen s influence He was a bitter op- 
ponent of Strafford, and one of the chief 
mstruments in his conviction He held his 
secretaryship till Nov , 1641, though he de- 
adediy inclined towards the Opposition m 
Parhament, but retired into private life 
after being deprived of his offices Clarendon 
says that he was the last of the kmg s coun 
sellers who stayed with Parliament, and that, 
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“though he concurred m all the malicious I 
designs against the king, and against the j 
Church, he grew into the hatied and contempt 
of those who had made most use of him, and 
died an universal reproach ” 

Vane, Sib Henui {b 1612, 1662), the son 

of Sir Henry Vane, Comptroller of the King’s 
Household, was educated at Westminster 
School and Magdalen Hall, Oxford In 1636 
he emigrated to Massachusetts, of which colony 
he was elected governor, hut after a year’s 
tenure of the ofiice his advocacy of unlimited 
religious libeity lost him his post, and he 
returned to England in 1637 In the Long 
Parhament he became one of the leaders of 
the Eoot and Branch party, and his eiudence 
played an important part in Strafford’s trial 
In July, 1643, Vane was appointed one of the 
commissioners to negotiate the alliance with 
Scotland, and it was by his skill that the clause 
“ according to the Word of God,” was mserted 
m the Solemn League and Covenant In the 
Parliament Vane was recognised throughout 
as one of the ablest leaders of the Indepen- 
dents, and sided with that party and with the 
army against the Presbyterians in 1647 Vane 
disapproved of the violation of the Parhament 
by Pride’s Purge, and took no part in the kmg’s 
tnal He was chosen as a member of the 
Council of State of the Republic, hut refused 
the proposed oath approving of the punishment 
of the king As head of the commission 
governing the navy, and chairman of the 
committee for drawing up the scheme for the 
constitution of a new Parliament, he played a 
very important part during this period , hut 
his persistency in pressing forward the parsing 
of his measure, and refusing Cromwell’s plan, 
led the general to expel the Rump (1663) 
In 1656 he wiote a tract entitled A Meahng 
Que&twn propounded, proposing the caUmg of 
a general convention to establish a free con- 
stitution, for which he was summoned before 
the Protector’s council, and imprisoned at 
Carishrooke for three months In Richard 
Cromwell’s Parhament, Vane represented 
Whitchurch, and headed the opposition to the 
new government When the restored Rump 
quarrelled with the army, Vane took part 
with the army, and acted in the Council of 
State established by it On the second re- 
storation of the Rump, Vane was punished 
by being expelled from Paihament (Jan , 
1660), and relegated to his estates in Durham 
On the return of the king he yas arrested 
(July, 1660)^ and wholly excepfed from the 
amnesty, though it was agreed that the two 
Houses should petition Charles to spare his 
life After two years’ imprisonment he was 
tried (June, 1662), and sentenced tp death, 
the kmg thinking, as he wrote to Gl^endon, 
tl^t he was too dangerous a man to hve if he 
could honestly be put out of the way He 
was executed on June 14, 1662 

Forst«c» Sfiaiesmen^vol iv Claarendon, 
Misd [G H F] 


Vansittart, Henry, was a Madras 
civilian selected to succeed Clive in the 
government of Bengal (1760) He detu 
mined to depose Meer Ja&er and place Meer 
Cossim as ruler in his stead In this plan, 
however, he was opposed by sevoial mcm 
hers of his council His attempts to force 
revenue refoims on Meer Cossim ended in the 
massacre of Patna (q v ), and the rcstoiation 
of Meer Jaffier Notwithstanding the ill- 
success which attended his measures generallj , 
Mr Vansittart seems to have been a man of 
very good intentions He attempted to check 
the illegitimate trading which the Company’s 
sei\ants carried on for their own benefit In 
1765 he returned to Europe, and in 1769 
was appointed one of a company of three 
“ Supeivisors ” sent out to India by the Com- 
pany for the purpose of mv^stigation and re- 
form On their voyage to Hindostan the 
fngate in which these gentlemen were em- 
barked, disappeared m an unaccountable way, 
nothing having ever been heard of its unfor- 
tunate passengers from that day 
Varaville, The Battle op (1068), wa'? 
fought by William of Normandy against the 
combined forces of France and Aniou Tho 
latter were completely routed, and shortly 
afterwards peace was made Varaville is on 
the Dive, not far from Falaise 
Vassalage is a word signifying the con- 
dition of feudal dependence The term vassub 
(from a Celtic word origmallj- meaning “ a 
growing youth”) appears first in Merovingian 
chromcles and charters in the sense of an un- 
free person, while in the Carohngian period it 
is used for a freeman who has commended him 
self to some more powerful person or corpora- 
tion Commendation was symbolised by the 
act of homage, which, was accompanied by an 
oath of fealty But at first the relation was 
a purely personal one, and implied no change 
in the o’wnershap of the land It was only 
when the beneficiary tie, that relation which 
arose from the grant of a benefice 'vnth the 
ohhgation of service, was united to com- 
mendation that the status known in the 
later Middle Ages as vassalage was peifectcd 
Frank feudalism arose then principtlly 
from the union of the beneficial sy stem and 
commendation Though commendation ±zo 
qnently occurs in England, its part m the 
,,creation of the English nohihty hyseivict, 
and of the semi feudal condition of things 
immediately before the Conquest, is of com- 
paratively small impoitance as compared with 
that of the comitatus and that of the English 
judicial system The word vassus, or mssalu s, 
IS of very rare ocourrerce before the Conquest 
though as early as Alfred the term is applied 
by Asser to the thanes of Somerset The 
Conquest itself universalised a feudal tenure 
of land of the Continental type, and with the 
thing came the name [Fellalism ] 

I Stubbs Const R%sfj , i § 65 93 where an ac 

i cotmt of Contmeutal vassalage is given Wait-i 
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Deutsche Verfa^smgs Qeschichte and Solun Alt 
deutsohe Reichs Verfasstings J A J 

Vavassonr (Fr Vataseui) was a small 
landowner The word has been variously 
explained as signifying a person next in dig 
nity to a baron, or merely a middle class pro- 
prietor Probably a vavassour is correctly 
defined as a sub vassal holding a small 
fief ” The word is used in the prologue to 
the Canteihury Tales m reference to the 
Frankhn " 


Vellore Mutiny, The (July, 1806) 
Vellore, a fortress eighty-eight miles west of 
Madras, had been selected as the residence of 
the family of Tippoo (q v ) Here they were 
treated with great hberality by the Enghsh 
government, and subjected to little personal 
restraint, but ma(Je use of their opportuni- 
ties to foment a deep spirit of disafiection in 
the native army — a design in which they 
were greatly aided by various innovations 
introduced by the adjutant-general into the 
military code The feepoys, for instance, had 
been forbidden to appear on parade with ear- 
rings, or any distinctive marks of caste , and 
were also required to shave the chm and trim 
the moustache after a particular model 
These unnecessary orders were particularly 
vexatious, but it was a new form prescribed 
for the turban which gave the greatest offence 
because it was said to bear a resemblance to a 
European hat The intrigues of the Tippoo 
family brought the affair to a head, and the 
insurrection broke out eaily m July, 1806 by 
the seizure of the powder magazine and the 
assault oi the European barracks The Sepoj s, 
however, not darmg to face the English sol- 
diers at close quarters, kept up a murderous 
fire from a distance till about 170 of the 
English troops were wounded or kiUed They 
then fell upon the officers of the gamson, of 
whom thirteen were slam The survivmg 
English troops, however, managed to hold their 
position till the arrival of Colonel GriUespie 
with succour from Arcot An mvestigation 
was then opened, which succeeded m fixmg 
the greater guilt of the revolt on the Tippoo 

te ^;dy, who were accordingly removed to 
cutta 

Venner, Thomas {d 1661), a wme- 
cooper by trade, was the leader of a band of 
Fifth-Monarchy men, who appeared m arms 
in London in Jan ,1661, demanding the estab 
lishment of the monarchy of Christ Though 
only a small number, the fanatics fought with 
great bravery, and the nsmg was not sup- 
pressed without some difficulty Venner and 
sixteen others were executed 

Vere, Sm Fkancis {b 1554, d 1608), 
accompanied Sir Philip Sidney (fi v ) to the 
Ketherlands, and in 1587 was piesent at the 
defence of Sluys and Bergen op Zoom, where 
he greatly distinguished himself Two years 
later he defended the island of Voorn agamst 
Hist —33^ 


Mansfeldt, and whilst he contmued to fight for 
the States performed many brilliant actions 
In 1596 he took part m the expedition to 
Cadiz, and in the follow mg year accompanied 
Essex m his unfortunate expedition to the 
Azores Towards the end of lo97 he returned 
to the Low Countries as Go\ernor of Bnll, 
took part in several actions against the 
Spaniards, and defended Ostend agamst an 
overwhelmmg force In 1604, on the con- 
clusion of peace between England and Spam, 
he returned to London, where he died 

Vere, Sm Horace (5 I56'i,«? 1635), served 
with his brother, Francis, m the Low 
Countries, and was present at the capture of 
Slu^s He succeeded his brother m the com- 
mand of Bnll till that town was restored to 
the States of Holland in 161b On the break- 
ing out of the Thiity Years’ War he was set 
at the head of the force destmed by James I 
for the preservation of the Palatinate, but on 
this occasion was forced to sunendei to TiUj 
at Mannheim He was created Lord Vere of 
Tklbury by Charles I on his accession to the 
crown, and was made Master of the Ordnance 
m 1629 

Vere, Robert de, 9th Earl of Oxford, 
1st Marquis of Bublm, and Duke of Ireland 
1392), was one of Richard II s chief fa- 
vourites and advisers He marned Philippa, 
daughter of Ingelram de Coucy, and grand- 
daughter of Edward III , but subsequently, 
havmg obtained a divorce &om her, he mamed 
a German lady, who had come over with 
Anne of Bohemia (1387) De Vere quickly 
acquired a great ascendency over the young 
kmg, by whom m 1385 he was created Marquis 
of Dubbn, receiving as an appanage the whole 
territory and lordship of Ireland In the 
next year he received the title of Duke of 
Ireland, and became practically the ruler of 
England His chief opponent was the Duke 
of Gloucester, who was actuated more by 
selfishness than any desire for good govern 
ment, and compelled the kmg to assent to the 
appomtment of a commission of regency 
After a feeble attempt at resistance, the kmg 
had to give way, and the chief fa\ ountes were 
appealed of treason Among these was De 
Vere, who raised a smaE body of troops, and 
marched against Gloucester but he was met 
at Radcot Bridge (1387) by the Earl of Derby, 
and, finding himself outnumbered, fled to 
Ireland He was proclaimed a traitor by Par- 
liament, but succeeded m makmg good his 
escape to the Continent In 1389 he succeeded 
to the wealth of his fellow exile, the Earl of 
Fans, but notwithstanding this he seems 
to have died, if we may credit Walemgham s 
authonty, some three years later m great 
poverty at Louvain [Richard II ] 

Vemexul, The Battle oe (Aug 16, 1424), 
was fought by the English, under the Duke of 
Bedford, agamst the combmed French and 
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Sootchforce, commanded by Bucban, Constable 
of France The want of discipline m the French 
army, and the misconduct of the Lombard 
mercenaries, contributed in no small degree 
to the victory of the English The French 
were completely routed, and out of a force of 
18,000 left between 4,000 and 6,000 on the 
field Amongst those who fell were the Con- 
stable, and the Earl of Douglas, while the 
Duke of Alen 90 n and other generals weie 
taken prisoners This victory practicaHj 
ensured the supremacy of the English in the 
north of France Verneuil is one of the 
frontier towns of Maine, and is not far from 
Evreux 

Vernicomes (or Yenicones), The, were 
an ancient British tribe who inhabited part of 
Perthshire, the whole of Angus, and a large 
part of Kincardineshire According to Pro- 
fessor Erhys they occupied Meam, Angu*?, and 
the east of Fife, having for their chief town 
an unidentified place, Orrea The same autho- 
rity regards this tnbe, who are mentioned bj'- 
Ptolemy, as being one with the later Maeatae, 
and considers them to have been on the whole 
neither Goidehc nor Brythonic, ^ e , not 
Celtic at all by race, but members of the 
abongmai Piets 

Ehys Celtic Britain 

VerXLOZi, Edwari), Admirax (d 1684, d 
1757), was the son of James Vernon (q.v) 
Entering the navy, he served m the Vigo 
expedition, and was captam at twenty-one, 
and rear-admiial at twenty-four He was 
member of Parliament for Penxhyn and 
Portsmouth from 1727 to 1741, and m this 
position was a strong opponent of Walpole 
In 1739 he was despatched to the Antilles 
with a fieet to destroy the Spanish establish- 
ments there, but failed in his attempt to seize 
Porto-BeHo from an insufficiency of force 
In 1741 he was associated with Wentworth 
in the disastrous expedition against Oartha- 
gena But even this failure £d not destroy 
his popularity at home, where he was elected 
for three boroughs at once, and contmued to 
take part m pohtics for some years afterwards 
Stanhope Hist of England 

Vemon, James (/ 1708), was a Whig 
statesman m the rei^ of Wilham III In 
Dec , 1697, on the sudden resignation of Sir 
Wilham Trumball, he was elevated from the 
post of Under-Secretary to that of Secretary » 
of State, through the influence of Shrews 
bury (q v ) Soon afterwards, m conjunction 
with Montague, he was elected for West- 
minster He attempted in vam to moderate 
the violence of the Honse of Commons on the 
Resumption Bill, proposing that WiUiam 
should be allowed to retain a third of the Irish 
grants When the Partition Treaties were 
discussed he earned a resolution that the 
House would support the king, and even pro- 
posed that WiUiarn should be authorised to 
oonolude alliances On the accession of Anne 


he was dismissed from office He was, say s 
Ranke, “ a pliant Whig, of whom it was said 
that he knew how to avoid making enemies 
of those he was obliged to injure, one sees 
from his letters that, on the other hand, he was 
ever cautious, even in his warmest confidences 
— a caution needful in one’s lifetime, no 
doubt, but useless to posteiity One would 
gladly have seen plainei language in his Coi- 
respondence ” Vernon’s Conespondence iToia 
1696 to 1708 vas edited by G P B James, 
in three volumes, and is of considerable im 
portance foi the history of the years it covers 
Eanke Hist of Eng Macaulay, Hist of Eng 

Verona, Congress or (1822) This con- 
gress, which met in the year 1822, consisted 
of the representatives of the five gieat powers 
of Europe, viz , England, represented by the 
Duke of Wellington ancT Lord Strangfoid, 
Prance, represented by MM de Mont- 
morency and Chateaubriand , Russia, by the 
Emperor Alexander in person and Count 
Nesselrode, Austria, by Prince Mettermch, 
and Prussia, by Prince Hardenberg The 
chief topics for discussion were (1) The in 
surrection in Greece and the relations between 
Russia and Turkev , (2) the e\ acuation of 
Piedmont and Naples by the Austrian troops 
(3) the sla\e trade, which, howe\er, could not 
be done away with because of the French 
interests involved in that traffic, (4) the 
question of the independence of the rei olted 
bouth American States and the piiacy of the 
neighbounng seas, (5) the question as to 
active mterference m Spain On this last 
subject England was isolated, all the other 
powers declaring that they would lollow tho 
example of France in their diplomatic rela 
tions with Spam 

Versaalles, The Treaty ov (Sep- 
tember, 1783), closed the war between Eng- 
land and France, Spam, and the United ^ 
States The principal terms of the Tieaty 
of Versailles were The full recognition of 
the independence of the United States on the 
part of England, with the recognition of the 
limits of that xepubho, which also kept tho 
light of fishing in the Newfoundland watcis 
England returned to Fiance St Pieiie and 
Miquelon , in the West Indies, St Lucia and 
Tobago , m the East, Pondicherry, Chandoi 
nagore, together with right of fiee commeico 
France gave up the island of New Gienida, 
St Vincent, Domimca, St Kitts, Nevis, Mont 
serrat, and others In Afiica Enghnd re- 
nounced Senegal and its dependencies, and 
restored Goree, hut was guaranteed tho posses- 
sion of Fort St James and the iivcr Gambia, 
with a right to shaifii in the gum tiade from 
the mouth of the river St Jean to Portendick 
Permission was also given to fortify Dunkirk 
As regards Spam, Minorca and the Flondas 
were given up by the English, who were, 
however, to be allowed to cut log wood within 
certain limits, and who were to have Providence 
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and the Bahamas restored to them Holland 
yielded Negapatam, and promised not to 
harass Enghsh navigation in the Eastern Seas 

Koch and Schoell Eist des T'^aitSs de Pam 
martin Hist deP'ianoe 

Vespasian was sent mto Britam as 
‘‘ legatus legionum ” in the 3 ear 43 a n In 
this capacity, according to Suetomus, he 
fought thirty battles with the natives, took 
twenty of their towns, and subdued the Isle 
of Wight After attaining the Empire (70 
A n ) he continued to take some interest m 
Britain, to which island he sent more than 
one army for the purpose of conquest 

Vexm, The Thi^ pro\unce, which lay 
on the borderland of France and Normand 3 
had, according to the Norman writers, been 
ceded by King Henry I of France to Duke 
Bobert of Normandy as the price of his assis- 
tance in that sovereign’s restoration During 
the years of William’s childhood it had been 
resumed by France, and the conquest of 
Maine and England had occupied this duke s 
time too fully to give him leisure to reclaim 
the smaller province tiU towards the close of 
his reign At last, irritated by the French 
kmg’s jests, and the ravages committed on 
Norman ground bj th^ French commanders 
in Mantes, he entered the Vexm m 1087 
Mantes was razed to the ground, and it was 
among the burning embers of this town 
that Wilham met with the accident which 
put an end to his life 

Vicar-G’eneral was the title gi-ien to 
Thomas Gfomwell in his capacit} of exercismg 
^ all the spiritual authority belonging to the 
kmg as head of the Church, for the due ad- 
ministration of justice in aU cases touching the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and the godly re 
formation and redre'^s ot all errors, heresies, 
^and abuses in the same Church,” in lo35 In 
^1539 Cromwell was, by Act of Parliament, 
iempowered to sit in this capacity “on the 
*right syde of the Parliament, and upon the 
same fourme that the Archbishop of Oanter- 
burie sytteth on, and above the same Arch- 
bishop and his successors” It was in his 
capacity of Vicar General that Cromwell 
issued the commission for inquiry into the 
religious houses throughout the kmgdom 

Victoria Alexandriua, Queen {b 
1819, s 1837), IS the only child of the late 
Duke of Kent (the son of George III ), 
and the Princess Louisa Victoria of Saxe 
Coburg (relict of the hereditary Prince of 
Leimngen) The Duke of Kent died 1820, 
and the general education of the Princess was 
directed, under her mother’s care, by the 
Duchess of Northumberland, wife of the 
third duke She succ^eeded to the throne 
in 1837 , was married, 1840, to his late High- 
ness Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
who died Dec 14, 1861 [For the chief 
events of her Majesty’s reign, see Crimean 


War, Indian Mutini, Coen Laws Ire- 
land, Palmerston, Peel, Gladstone, 
Be^conspibld, <Lc] 

Vienna, The Congress of (1814 — 15), 
met to settle the aidans ot Europe after the 
defeat of Napoleon and the entrv of the 
alhes into Paris The Congress was attended 
b 3 plenipotentiaries of all the great powers 
and most of the smaller ones of Europe 
England w as represented Lord Castlereagh 
The proceedings of the congress were much 
interfered wnth, first by the continual gaieties 
indulged in by the princes and ambassadors in 
Vienna, and, secondl 3 , b\ the divergence of 
views that became manifest among the repre- 
sentatives of the great poweis A dispute, 
indeed, had arisen before the formal opening 
of the congress An attempt had been made 
by Austiia, Prussia, Bussia, and England, to 
get the entire management of the conference 
into their hands, and to exclude Fiance and 
the smaller powers from the settlement of 
Europe This, however, failed through the 
determination of Talleyrand, who asserted 
the rights of France and the secondary states 
In the congress itself it was evudent that an 
arrangement had been made between Prussia 
and Russia for the disposal of the territories 
occupied by their troops, and this was so 
unwelcome to the others that in Jan , 1815, 
a secret convention was entered into between 
England, France, and Austria, to compel the 
adoption of the policy the 3 advocated This 
attitude of the three poweis compelled 
Russia and Prussia to agree to a compromise, 
and the settlement was hastened by the news 
of Bonaparte’s escape from Elba (Feb 26, 
1814) It was agreed that a large portion of 
Saxon} should be given to Prussia, Posen 
should belong to Piussia, and Gahcia to 
Austria, while the rest of Poland was secured 
to Russia, Luxemburg was given to the 
Nethei lands, Switzerland was reorganised the 
Bourbons were restored to Naples, the mmor 
German states w ere restored, and the congress 
declared a univ ersal disapprobation of the slave 
trade The congress closed June 9, 1815 

Kocli and Schoell Hist de<5 Trat de Pan 
Ahson Hist of JEutope C A Fyife Stst of 
Europe 

Vienna, Conference of (1853) Towards 
the end of July, 18o3, a conference of the 
•foul great powers was held at Vienna This 
conference adopted a certain note which had 
been preMOuslj drawn up in France as the 
embodiment of their views as to the Eusso- 
Turkish question Russia at once acceded 
to these terms, but the Porte refused its 
consent, objecting to certain passages These 
objections the great powers subsequently 
allowed to have been well-founded, for, as 
tbe Sultan said, he could not accept a doctrine 
whose terms implied that the pnvilegesof the 
Greek Church in his domains were only main- 
tained by tbe championship of Russia, and 
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also threw douhts on th.e good faith of the 
Torlnsh government as regards its fulfilment 
of treaty obhgations The Porte declared 
war on Oct 5, upon which the congress in- 
quired on what terms Turkey would treat for 
peace The reply was Only on the immediate 
and complete evacuation of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, the renewal of the treaties, and 
various other conditions which were recog- 
nised by the congress as reasonable The 
congress accordingly drew up a protocol to 
this effect, and forwarded it to Russia, which 
power, however, rejected the terms offered, 
and proposed five new ones (Jan 13, 1863) 
These being found impossible of acceptance, 
the conference dissolved 

Vienna, The Second Conghess op, met 
in March, 185 o, and consisted of plem- 
potentiaries from England (Loid J Russell), 
France, Austria, Turkey, and Russia On 
March 26 it was adjoumed, and only re- 
opened towards the middle of April Within 
a few dajs Lord Russell left Vienna, the 
French representative followed soon, and 
though the congress Imgered on tiR the early 
days of June, it accomplished nothmg 
Kinglalve The Invasion of the Ci imea 

Vienna, The Teeaty of (March, 1731), 
completed the settlement of Europe designed 
by the Treat-^ of Seville By that treaty 
the Emperor had been isolated in Europe 
He seized the duchy of Parma, and it seemed 
likely that England, m conjunction with 
France and Spam, would be forced mto a 
war which would result in acqmsitions by 
France m the Austrian Ketherlands which 
would be dangerous to England Accord- 
ingly, Sir Robert Walpole, in conjunction 
with Holland, opened negotiations with the 
Emperor England guaranteed the Pragmatic 
Sanction, which secured the succession of the 
Austrian dominions, while Austria “accepted 
the terms proposed at Seville, agreed to 
destroy the Ostend Company, to establish 
Don Carlos in his duchies, and not agam to 
threaten the balance of European power ” 
The treaty was signed without the participa- 
tion or assent of France 

Vigo Bay, The Eypedition to, in the 
War of the Spanish Succession, was despatched 
in 1702 under the command of the Duke of 
Ormonde, with Sir George Rooke at the head 
of the fleet It consisted of fifty vessels, o# 
which thnty were English and twenty Dutch 
On July 1 they sailed from St Helen’s, and on 
Aug 12 they anchored in the harbour of Cadiz 
Through disunion and jealousy, very little 
was effected at this place besides the plunder 
of a few ports Hews, however, now arrived 
from England of the arrival of the Spanish 
galleons m the Bay of Vigo, and instructions 
to take or d^troy them were forwarded to 
Sir George* ^^oke, who, however, had re 
oeived ■ 01 ® S»|mation earlier The Dutch 
yessdb WPK ^ffiiqiamicated with, and on Oct 


1 1 it was resoh ed to attempt to capture the 
Fiench and Spanish ships which weie drawn 
up at Vigo Bay, in a position defended hy a 
boom and a castle Hex+ day the Duke of 
Ormonde landed some soldiers to effect a 
diversion and these soon made themselves 
masters of the castle Meanwhile the boom 
was forced by the English ships, and the 
French admiral, seeing destruction imminent, 
gave orders to set fire to his own vessels Of 
the enemy’s men-of-war eleven were burnt, 
four were taken by the English and six by 
the Dutch Of the galleons six were taken 
by the English and five by the Dutch, who, 
howe'ver, sunk six others Of the treasure 
on hoard, valued at more than 40,000,000 
“pieces of eight,” much had been taken on 
shore before our arrival, and booty to the 
amount of about 11,000,(^00 “pieces of eight” 
alone fell into the hands of the victors 

Villa Viciosa, The Battle or (1710), 
in the War of the Spanish Succession, 
was the sequel to the unfortunate defeat of 
the allies m Spain at Brihuega That defeat 
was mainly owing to the sluggishness of the 
Impenal general, Staremberg, in the suppoit 
of General Stanhope On coming within 
sight of Bnhuega at last, Staremberg found 
that Stanhope had surrendered, and at once 
attempted to retreat, but finding that step 
impossible, he drew up his troops in order of 
battle He had but thirteen thousand op- 
posed to twenty The left wing of the allied 
troops was completely routed by the cavalrj 
of the enemy, amongst whom was Philip, the 
French candidate for the crown,p Instead, 
however, of proceeding to attack the re- 
mainder of our army, the victorious troops fell 
to plundermg the baggage, lea-vmg Starem- 
berg free to contend with the left wing i 
contest in which he was so fai successful that 
by mghtfall he was left in possession of the 
field, from which the Duke of Venddme and 
Philip had galloped in haste The enemy’s 
cannon were taken and our own recaptured, 
but the alhed forces had suffered so much m 
the action, that Staremberg deemed it ad- 
visable to retreat to Saragossa 

J H Burton, Beign of Queen Ame , Mahon, 
Wai of the Succession in Spain 

ViUenage, ViUeins These words 
respectively denote the depre<^sed condition, 
and the class to which at one time the vast 
bulk of the population that was m immediate 
contact with the soil belonged The villein 
class was the aggregate, formed by political 
and social mfluences, of several classes, some 
similar and all distinguishable, which began 
to be dra'wn closer«s!;o one another long before 
the Herman Conquest, and reached their 
common level years after that event It is 
a fair surmise that the mutual attraction 
exercised on each other by the various kinds 
of ceork and iheoiiSf the former sinking, the 
latter rising, till they met and blended, had 
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been working from an early date The mlleins, 
however, were originally those who had a 
light to share m the common land of a mil 
When DomeBday Book was compiled, the 
sections of the labouring population that were 
in a few generations to combine into the 
general viUein class were known as hordmB, 
cottms or cotsets^ nerfs^ and mlle%ns, the first 
and last in enormous majority These ma> 
be assumed to have already come to differ in 
degree only , perhaps they were not far from 
the substantial amalgamation which eventually 
made a smgle class of them When the 
coalescence and degradation were complete, 
they bore many names As tillers of the soil, 
and of a status distinct from that of the 
lower class m towns, they were called ‘rustics , 
as bemg exclusively of Enghsh birth natives 
or neifs , villeins because the^ were bound to 
li\ e on the viUs, which had now become the 
property of feudal lords , and seifs because 
they had to serve another’s will The feature 
m the condition that accompanied every one 
of its varying stages and distmctions, and 
doubtless fixed the fate of the different con 
stituents of the class, and may consequently 
be taken for the most sigmfacant, was the 
dependence of every member of it on a 
supenor, the existence of an intermediary 
through whom alone they came under the 
eje of the law, and by whom alone their 
rights could be asserted The moment this 
IS seen m the histone development of our 
system — and it is clearly seen in the later 
Anglo-Saxon rule, that no man could be lord- 
less — at ^at moment we become aware of 
a general set among the humbler dwellers in 
the land towards villenage The fresh im- 
petus gi\en to the feudal prmciple by the 
Conquest, and the mdifference of Norman 
judges to the degrees of Enghsh dependence, 
.insured the completion of the process, when 
j:he twelfth century began, the men whose 
Habour raised the necessary food for all, were 
* in huge proportion “irremovable cultivatois,” 
holding their cottages and patches of ground 
at the will of others, barely capable of political 
lights, and at the mercy of others lor the 
exercise of such social nghts as the law doled 
out to them , in a word, dependent on those 
who had lordship over them for everything 
that made living possible, and life support 
able The pecidiar facts of their condition 
were summed in the smgle fact, thev had 
a master This master commanded their 
services , had nominally power to take from 
them everythmg the> possessed , could transfer 
them in the lump with the land they tilled , 
they were — in some ij^tances at least — 
reckoned part of the stock of his estate, 
against his will thej were not at liberty to 
withdraw from the conditions of their birth 
1 hey could not buy their freedom from him 
with their own money, because all they had 
was in his power If a villein ran away from 
his lord, he not only lost the holdmg that 


afforded him a hvehhood, but was hable to be 
dragged back to his former dependence The 
consent of his lord was needed to his be- 
conung a kmght or clerk, or to his educating 
his children for the service of the Chmch 
Yet his lord’s authority over him was not 
unboimded, for his crueltj. or neglect the 
viUem had a remedy in the king’s court 
And from all oppresbions but his lords he 
was absolutely safe , the law redressed the 
wrongs done to him by others as promptly as 
those of the most law-worthj man in the 
kingdom He had, moreover, manv comforts 
and httle responsibihtj He was generally 
left m undisturbed enjoyment ot his small 
farm and the gams of his industry, was 
exempt from seivice in war, and often found 
his lord an indulgent master There was 
more than one door to freedom that he might 
contrive to open, residence in a town as 
member of a gild for a year and a dav, 
unclaimed by his lord, made a free man 
of him, the Church was on his side, ever 
raismg her strong voice m favour of 
emancipation Nor was he always an utter 
nonentity in pohtics, or overlooked in the 
great securities of the national nghts His 
oath was receiv ed m the great inquests , he 
was represented m the local gatherings, the 
Great Charter guaranteed his wainage against 
legal distraint In course of time the viHem’s 
position came to be something like this he 
owed his loid the customary services, wherebv 
his lord’s demesne was cultivated, and to 
render those his contmual presence on his 
lord’s estates was required, but his lord 
could not refuse him his customary rights m 
rerum, <‘his house and lands and nghts of 
wood and hay,” and m relation to every one 
but his lord, his capacity as a citizen was 
unqualified — “ he might inhent, purchase, 
sue m the courts of law ” His condition, too, 
had a tendency to improve , custom raised 
his hold upon his house and land into a form 
of tenure — that by villenage, which even- 
tually developed into copyhold — ^he was al- 
lowed to pay his rent in money instead of 
service , m many cases his lord’s grasp upon 
him gradually relaxed, the current of the 
time ran in favour of enfranchisement In 
the middle of the fourteenth century a large 
number of the viUems had become actually, a 
large number virtually, free, these were 
free to cultivate their land, to redeem their 
cMdien, to find the best market for their 
labour ” This beneficial movement was 
checked by the Great Plague, when the 
scarcity of labour gave the loids an interest 
in recovering straj oi haH-hberated viUems, 
and the steps the'v took to this end drove 
the whole class to insurrection The aboh- 
tion of villenage and substitution of rent for 
its services were among the demands of the 
insurgents of 1381 The check, however, 
was but temporarv , disappomted of their 
immediate object and ciuelly punished as 
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they were, the rustics benefited materially by 
the outburst “The landlords ceased the 
practice of demanding base services, they 
let their lands to leasehold tenants, and ac- 
cepted money payments in lieu of labour, 
they ceased to recall the emancipated labourer 
into serfdom, or to oppose his assertion of 
right in the courts of the manor and the 
county ” It must be remembered, too, that 
emancipation had long been common, that 
the law was now making for freedom, throw- 
ing the burden of pi oof on the claimant lord, 
and construmg doubtful points in favour of 
the claimed — luling, for mstance, that no 
bastard could be a villein These causes 
aflSected mainly the “villeins regardent,” as 
those whose bondage was dependent on land 
and disabled them only towaids their lords, 
were called It is suspected that there were 
also in England “ villeins m gross,” whose 
vilienage was personal and absolute, whose 
services at least could he sold in open market, 
and who had not a trace of pohtieal status , 
hut this is still a disputed pomt “ We may 
conjecture that the villein regardent had 
fallen into villenage hy occupying some of 
the demesne of the lord on servile conditions, 
and that the villein in gross was a chattel of 
the lord whom he paid oi maintained hy a 
similar allotment of land ” But even the 
more debased form slowly gave way before 
continuous charteis of enfranchisement, by 
this process the last isolated bondmen and 
their families were, in Ehzabeth’s reign, 
quietly absorbed in the general mass of free 
citizens 

Stubbs, Const Hist TlallaiD Middle Ages 
Eogers Six Oentuiies of T^orlc and Wages See 
bohm The English Village Community 

[J E] 

Villjers, Elizabeth (d 1720), was one of 
the ladies in- waiting to Princess (afterwards 
Queen) Mary at the time of her maniage 
with William of Orange She became the 
prince’s mistress, for although “destitute of 
personal attractions and disfigured by a 
hideous squint,” she was a woman of con- 
siderable talents, and “ to the end of her life 
great politicians sought her adi ice ” In 1693 
William employed her m vamto try and induce 
the Duke of Shrewsbury to accept oftice She 
married George Hamilton, after aids Earl of 
Orknej Wmiam bestowed on her a grants 
of part of the old crown property m Ireland 
(estimated at £24,000, though really only 
about £4,000 a year), and this grant became 
very unpopular when grossly eicaggerated in 
value by the commission sent to* inquire into 
the Irish forfeitures (1699) It was against 
Lady Orkney, Woodstock, and Keppel that 
the Besumption Bill of 1700 was chiefly 
directed 

Macaulay Hisfc of Eng 

Vxi4ierar, The Battle op (Aug 21, 1808), 
tha P^nsula^ War, was brought 


on by an offensive movement of the French 
army under Junot, four da^s after the 
combat of Rorica The village of Vimiera 
stands in a small plain at the foot of hills, 
near the river Maceira, and about nine 
miles from Tories Vedras Sir Arthur 
Wellesley’s object was to keep near the coast, 
in order to protect the landing of British 
troops, but although holding the road to 
Torres Vedras, he had been foiestalled at that 
place by Junot, who had collected there the 
scattered troops of Laborde and Loison 
Wellesley accoidingly took up a defensive 
position, occupying two ridges and some high 
ground between them On the high ground 
to the south of the village, Wellesley placed 
Fane and Anstruther with some infantiy and 
six guns, while the bulk of the troops occupied 
the range west of the Mac^ra On the heights 
to the east and north few troops were posted 
owmg to a want of water Junot’s plan was 
to attack these heights, so thinly defended, 
and so to outflank the British left, but 
Wellesley, to meet this, withdrew large 
bodies from the right The French attack 
on the centre, which was intended to be 
supported by the troops who were told off to 
outflank and destroy the English left, met 
with some little success at first, hut was 
checked at the summit of the plateau hy the 
oOth who drove them back over the edge, 
and a cavalry charge completed then roui 
In the meantime the French troops on the 
light, having too late extricated themselves 
fiom the ravines which had intercepted then 
progress, attacked Ferguson on the extreme 
left, but were vigorously repulsed The 
pursmt, which would have destroyed the 
French army, routed as it was, was arrested 
by Burrard, who had arrived, and now took 
up the command 

Napier Peninsulai Wai 

Vincent, Henr'i, was one of the chief 
leaders and orators of the Chartists He was 
arrested and imprisoned at Newport for the 
violence of his language A most determined 
attack was made on the prison to release him, 
but it was repelled b> the energy of the 
mayor, Mr Philhps, and the troops stationed 
at Newport (1839) 

Vinegar Kill, The Battle op (1798), 
during the Irish EebeUion, was fought near 
Enmscorthy, in Wexford The Irish rebels, 
headed h^ Father Murphy, assembled here, es- 
tablished a camp, and committed fearful cruel- 
ties in the neighbourhood From May 29 till 
the time when the camp was stormed, the 
massacre of Protestants was a matter of almost 
daily occurrence ^n June 26, the British 
troops, under the command of General Lake, 
advanced from five sides to attack the rebels, 
the road to Wexford hemg, however, perhaps 
mtentionally, left open The camp was taken 
without much fighting, only 400 out of 16,000 
being killed Thirteen guns, however, were 



taken, and the rest of the rebels fled in dis- 
order to Wexford 

Virgil, PoL^noRE (b 1470 lo55 
was born at Urbino Being sent by Alex- 
ander VI to England for the purpose of 
collecting Peter’s Pence, he so favour 
ably impressed Henry YII as to make that 
king desirous of keeping him in hxs realm 
Being appointed Archdeacon of Wells, he 
was induced by Fox, Bishop of Winchester, 
to undertake to compile a hi^ory of England 
This work was completed after several years’ 
labour, and was published at Basle in 1634 
It consists of twenty-six books, and extends 
to the end of Henry VII s reign Though 
of contemporary authority only for the latter 
years of Henry VII , Polydore’s production 
merits great prais^ as being the first English 
history which is critically compiled from the 
annals of the older chronicles About lo50 
Polydore Virgil went abroad again, stiU, 
however, enjoying the revenues of his English 
preferments, and is generally said to have 
died at Urbmo about the year 1566 

Virgin Isles, The, are a collection of 
islands m the West Indies (belonging to 
the Leeward group, and owned partly by 
Denmark, partly by Spam, and partly by 
G-reat Bntam They weie discovered by 
Columbus (1493), and visited by Drake m 
lo80 and by the Earl of Cumberland m lo96 
Tortola, and some other of the Virgin Islands, 
weie in 1666 acquired by the Enghsh after 
they had driven out the Dutch buccaneers, 
who ha^ held them since about the year 1648, 
and were in the course of the same reign an- 
nexed to the Leeward Islands 

Viscount IS a title of nobility between 
those of earl and baron As an hereditary 
honour it was mtroduced into England in 
Edward II ’s reign from France, Henry de 
Beaumont bemg the first man created Viscount 
The title has never been used to any great 
extent m England, though m latter times it 
has been the custom to confer it on prominent 
cabmet ministers when they are raised to 
the peerage It must be remembered that 
the Latin word vzce-cojnes is always used to 
translate the Enghsh sheiiff, in this sense 
the word seems to have been brought mto 
England from Hormandy at the tune of the 
Conquest, and was used by the invaders for^ 
the Enghsh shire reeve because the Norman 
vice-eoms was the nearest equivalent 

Visitation., The Committee op, ap- 
pointed by the Scottish Parhament, consisted 
of Presbyterian cler^pmien, who were to 
punfy the Church hy visitation The result 
was the expulsion of many Episcopalian 
clergy on charges of immorahty, which weie 
often the result of mahce 

Vlttona, The Battle or (June 21, 1813), 
was the first great battle of Wellington’s 


campaign of that year m the Peninsular 
War Vlttona stands on a small eminence 
with the Zadora flowmg through the plam 
on its northern side In the Vlttona 
hasm Joseph had collected all the baggage, 
camp-followers, and plunder of the last 
campaigns On the 19 th the allies came 
up, and encountered the French m some 
paitial skirmishes Joseph’s plan was to 
hold the bridges over the Zadora, and 
Wellington determmed to deh\er three 
attacks on the Fiench position, which was 
very widely extended Hill on the nght, 
was to force the hndge of the narrow pass 
called La Puebla, and drive in the French 
left Wellington himself was to carry the 
three chief bridges m the centre, while on the 
extreme left Graham was to turn the French 
nght, and so enclose the whole anny m the 
Vlttona basin between the Zadora and the 
Puebla range On the morning of the 21st 
HiU seized the village of La Puebla, and 
while some of his men were detached to seize 
the heights, he himself pu‘?hed on through the 
pass, and carried the village of Subigana 
In the centre, and on the left, Hemp and 
Graham succeeded in dnving hack the enemy, 
and before long aU the English troops were 
across the Zadora The FrenOt began to 
retreat, but were hotly assailed oh all sides 
especially by Wellin^on from the hiE of 
Aimez, which he had seized hy a sudden rush 
They nevertheless kept up a running fight 
for five miles, until after being driven from 
each successive position, they finally gave 
themselves up to a headlong flight, leaving 
women and children, baggage, and artillery 
behind them as spoil for pursuing troops 
Napier Peninsular War 

Vjxen , Seizure op the In 1837 Mr 
BeU, an Enghsh merchant, infringed the 
Bussian blockade of tbe coast of Chrcassia, 
but at the express advice and instigaLv/n of 
Mr Xlrquhart, the Enghsh minister at Con- 
stantmople, who, it was believed, acted with 
the express cognisance of Lord Palmerston 
(qv) Great excitement was created, a 
large party m the country urgently demanded 
war to avenge this insult to the British 
fl.ag A select committee on the subject was 
moved for in the House of Commons, and 
it was refused hy only a small majority 
AnnualJR^ister 1857 

Volunteer Convention, The, at 
Duhhn (1783) In accordance with the 
resolutions passed at the Dungannon Con- 
vention [Volunteers, The Irish], 300 
members assembled in the Rotunda on 
Kov 10, 1783, and under the presidency 
of Lord Charlemont, passed a Reform Bill 
excluding all Cathohcs Hood brought it 
before Parliament on Nov 29, but was 
beaten by two to one On Deo 1 the Con- 
vention adjourned sme and thus came to 
an end. 
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Volunteer Corps. Soon after the 
outbreak of the Great War with France, 
numerous Volunteer corps were raised in 
England to defend the country m case of in 
\asion, and to overcome internal disorder if 
necessary These regiments were chiefly 
raised from the gentry and the middle 
classes, and were armed and equipped at their 
own expense Several of the corps consisted 
of cavaky In 1803, when the war broke out 
again, the Volunteer movement received a 
great impetus A bill known as the Military 
Service Bill was passed, authorising the en 
rolment as Volunteers of all able-bodied men 
Many new regiments were formed, and the 
numbers of the Volunteers rose to o-ver 
300,000 Pitt put himself at the head of the 
movement, and, as Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, raised a force of 3,000 Volunteers, of 
which he was in command Though not 
called upon to repel invasion, these Volunteer 
corps were frequently useful in suppressing 
nots In 1869 the mtemperate language 
used about England, m French newspapers 
and pubho meetmgs, roused the nation to its 
defenceless condition In consequence large 
numbers of Bifle Volunteer Corps were 
formed all over the country The movement 
spread and took firm root In 1860 an Act 
was passed to regulate the conditions of 
service, and in 1862 amended Several other 
statutes have been passed in reference to the 
Volunteers, and in 1870 an Act provided for 
the resumption by the crown of direct au- 
thority over the Volunteers Thus the 
Volunteers were closely incorporated with 
the military system of the country, and placed 
under the direct control of the War Office 
In 1881 they were further affected by the 
Reg^ations of the forces, and by administra 
tive changes , the chief of which was that of 
attaching the Volunteer corps as auxihary 
battalions of the line regiments In recent 
years the number of this valuable force has 
generally been over 200,000, and has included 
infantry, artillery, engineers, and a small 
body oi cavaliy 

Voltmteers, The Ieish The move 
ment for establishing Volunteer corps began 
about 1778, owing, on the one hand, to the 
boldness of American privateers, and, on the 
other, to want of money, which prevented the 
Lord Lieutenant from estabhshing a mihtia 
It was part of the definite system of com- 
pelling the English government to grant 
legislative and commercial mdependence to 
Ireland by that country adoptmg the methods 
of agitation which had been so successful in 
America In 1779 the first regular regiment, 
imder command of the Puke of Leinster, was 
formed in Pubhn, and though the Cathohcs 
were persuaded to abstam, Protestant corps 
were formed all over the country , commanded 
by country gentlemen They were now 4 0,000 
strong On Sept 13, Parhament passed a vote 


of thanks to them, and the patriots, anxious 
to imitate America, at once determined to use 
them to extort concessions from England In 
this they had not miscalculated , and the 
government, being unable to spare troops for 
Ireland, had to grant free trade in 1779 
Grattan had now begun to attack the Union 
The Volunteers supported him, and elected 
Lord Charlemont, their leader, in defiance of 
the Castle In the north they began to hold 
reviews, their flag bearing the inscription 
“ Miberma tandem lihera ” Soon after, they 
passed resolutions declaring free trade in 
danger and agamst the Perpetual Mutiny 
Bill The House of Commons at last took 
the alarm, and m September, 1780, declared 
their resolutions, * false, scandalous, libellous, 
and tendmg to raise sedition ” All through 
1781 the Volunteers contmued to increase 
till their numbers were estimated at 100,000 
Meanwhile their uselessness in case of invasion 
had been shown by the fact that when Cork 
was threatened, only 300 came forward to 
defend it In April, 1782, when Parliament 
agam met, the Volunteers poured mto Dublm 
m great numbers to give Grattan confidence 
The Irish demands were granted, and without 
doubt the constitution of 1782 was due to the 
inability of the government to oppose any 
force to the Volunteers, who at this time 
actually had 80,000 men under arms, and 
130,000 on the rolls It was owing to their 
opposition that a projected increase of the 
army had to be given up The second Con- 
vention at Pungannon declared m favour of 
Eef orm, and with the Earl of Bristol (q v ) as 
a leader, the Volunteers became a real dangei 
to the State when they assembled agam in 
the “Volunteer Convention” (qv) of Hov 
10, 1783, at Pubhn, under the presidency of 
Lord Charlemont, and drew np a Reform Bill, 
which excluded all Catholics After this 
the better classes retired from the movement, 
and the ranks began to be largely fiUed with 
Cathohcs In 1785 they were agam the idols 
of the mob, though a vote of thanks to them 
was lost m the Commons The failure of a 
congress to be held under their auspices 
through the firm action of the government, 
and the suppression of the Whiteboys m 1787, 
made them less formidable ’Wolfe Tone tried 
to revive them, but without success, and the 
Arms BiU of 33 George III finally put an 
^end to the movement The carrying out of 
the law bemg entrusted to the soldiery met 
with opposition at Belfast alone Many of 
the arms of the Volunteers, however, had 
before this passed mto the hands of the 
peasantry, and were u^d in 1798 

Froade JErtglish tn Ireland , Zifeo/Giattm 

Vorti^em appears to have been a prmce 
of one ot the British tribes (probablj the 
Pemetae) in the middle of the ffih century 
Innumerable stories concerning him are re- 
lated by Henmus and Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
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none of which, redound much to his credit 
He, perhaps, represented the national British 
party as opposed to the Eoman part> led by 
Ambrosius Aurelianus He is said to have 
invited the Saxons ovei to Britain to help him 
igainst the Piets But Hengest is said to 
have very soon turned against him, and, after 
several engagements, to have dnven him out of 
Kent Of his subsequent history we have even 
less trustworthy accounts According to Nen- 
nius he was burnt by hre from heaven, while 
Geoffrey declares he was burnt in his castle 
by the orders of Ambrosius The story of 
his marriage with Kowena, the daughter of 
Hengest, rests on very bad authorit} , but the 
names of four of his sons, Yortimer (q v ), Cate- 
girn, Pascent, and Paustus, are preserved in 
Nennius, who also says that St Germanus 
severely reprimanded Vortigem for marrying 
his own daughter He seems at first to have left 
the conduct of the war against the Jutish in- 
vaders to his eldest son, Vortimer, bemg him- 
self at first friendly to the mvaders Nennius 
is also the authority for Hengest’s massacre 
of the British, on which occasion, however, 
the kmg’s life is said to have been spared. 
Such are the chief traditions which have been 
preserved concerning the reign of Vortigem 
They belong to fable rather than to history 
N’enmus (JEng Hast Soc) c 43 &c 

VoPtuner (Goutimeii) {d area 4:50} was the 
eldest son of Vortigem (q v ), and appears to 
have actively opposed Hengest and the Saxon 
mvaders He is said by Nennius to have 
valoroi^ly encountered them on four occasions, 
but as’ his name does not occur either in 
Gildas or Bede, any particulars about him 
must be extremely doubtful Accordmg to 
Nennius’s account, Vortimer at first sue 
ceeded in confinmg the Jutish invaders to 
the isle of Thanet, defeated them m three 
battles, and forced them to send over to 
Germany for a fresh supply of warriors 
Three times after this he defeated the new- 
comers Shortly after this last victory he died, 
with his last breath biddmg his friends burj 
him by the sea side, and uttenng a prophecy 
that the strangers would not hold their con- 
quests for e\er 

Nennius c 43, 44 47 

Vox Olattuatntis is the title of an im 
portant Latin poem by John Gower, m which,* 
under the guise of an allegorical dream, he 
treats of the causes and mcidents of the 
Peasant Revolt of 1381 


w 

Wace, Robert {d after 1183), was a 
native of Jersey, and became a prebendary of 
Bay eux He wrote t w o long historical poems, 
Ze Eoman de Brut (first pnnted 1836), which 
is a paraphrase of the Bixstory of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, and Ze Eoman de EoUj a chronicle 


of the Dukes of Normandy down to 1106 
The latter poem has been edited by Sir A 
Malet (1827), and translated by Mr E Taylor 

Wade, George, General {h 1673, d 
1748), enteied the armj in 1690 He served 
under the Duke of Marlborough during the 
reign of Queen Anne In 1707 he was raised 
to the rank of major-general Wade was 
elected member for Hmdon ml715 In 1725 
he was sent to pacify the Highlands m pur- 
suance of the “ Act toi Disarming the High- 
landers ” “ General Wade,” saj s Lord Stan- 
hope, “ who had been sent into Scotland with 
very full powers, seems to have been a judi- 
cious and conciliatoij man, insomuch that he 
became personally popular, ei en whilst faith- 
fully obeying most distasteful orders He 
employed himself more usefully in making 
military roads across the Highlands ’ They 
have been immortahsed in the famous hnes — 
‘If you had but seen these roads before they were 
made 

You would hold up your hands and bless General 
Wade 

From 1722 to 1748 he sat as member for Bath 
In 1744 he commanded the British forces in 
Flander'5, but could accomplish nothing 
against the superior skill of Marshal Saxe 
On the outbreak of the Jacobite Rebellion of 
1746 he collected what troops he could at 
Newcastle A false repoit that he was ad 
vancmg to reheve Carlisle induced the Pre- 
tender to relmquish for awhile the siege of 
that city However he pursued the Pre- 
tender through Yorkshire, but his inactivity 
during the campaign was a general subject 
of complaint, and he was in consequence 
superseded in command by Hawley 
Stanhope Sii>i oj Eng 

Wade, Sir William, one of the diplo 
matists and statesmen of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, was m lo84 sent to Madrid to explain 
to Pinhp the causes of his ambassador’s 
(Mendoza) dismissal, but the king refused to 
see him The same vear he was entrusted 
with the task of explaming to the Queen of 
Scots her hopeless position if she refused a 
reconciliation with Ehzabeth, and in 1585 
vainly endeavoured to procure the extradition 
of the Jesuit Morgan from Henry HI of 
France He subsequently took possession of 
the Queen of Scots’ papers at Chartley after 
the discovery of the Babmgton Conspiracy 

Wager of Battle, “A relic of old Teu- 
tomc jurisprudence,” was a Norman innova- 
tion introduced into England by Wilham the 
Conqueror A man charged with an offence 
by a private mdividual *‘had the right to 
plead not guilty, and throw down his glove 
and declare his readmess to defend his inno 
cence with his body ” If the challenge was 
accepted by the accusei, the two proceeded to 
fight on an appointed day , if the defendant 
was defeated, or unable to continue the coin- 
bat all day , he was convicted and punish^^ 
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while if he was victorious, or could protract 
the fight till nightfall, he was acquitted, and 
his adversary was fined sixty shillings and 
declared infainous “ The parties were obliged 
to fight in their own persons, except the 
appeflant were a woman, a priest, an infant, 
sixty years old, lame, or blind, in any of 
which cases he might * counterplead the battle,’ 
and compel the defendant to put himself upon 
tnal by his country As a Norman innova- 
tion Wager of Battle was much disliked m 
England, and in borough charters we fre- 
quently find amongst the privileges granted 
to the burgesses, the one of exemption from 
tnal by battle, which was not, however, 
legally abolished until 1819 In 1817 a 
certain Abraham Thornton, on his trial for 
alleged murder, demanded a “ tnal by battle,” 
and on khe refusal of the prosecutor to ac- 
cede, was discharged , this led m 1819 to an 
Act abolishing appeals of murder, treason, 
felony, or other offences, and Wager of 
Battel, or joinmg issue, and trial by Battel m 
Wnts of Eight ” [Obdfal ] 

Waitangi, The Treaty of (Feb , 1840), 
was made between Captain Hobson, represent- 
ing the English government, and the Maon 
chiefs By it the sovereignty of New Zealand 
was handed over to England, whilst Captain 
Hobson promised pioteotion to the natives 
together with the rights of British subjects, 
confirmmg also “ to the chiefs and tribes of 
New Zealand the full, exclusive, and un- 
disturbed possession of their lands, estates, 
forests, fisheries, and other properties which 
they might collectively or mdividually 
possess, so long as it might be their wish to 
retain the same m their possession ” 

Wakefield, The Battle or (Dec 31,1460), 
was an important Lancastrian victory durmg 
the Wars of the Eoses The battle of North- 
ampton had placed the supreme power in the 
hands of York, who had been acknowledged 
heir to the crown, but Queen Margaret, who 
had fled to Scotland, refused to acknowledge 
this arrangement, whereby her son was de- 
prived of the succession, and, raising an army 
in the north, advanced against the Yorkists 
The Duke of York marched against hei, and 
took up his position m his castle at Sandal, 
near Wakefield Margaret advanced from 
York, and the Yorkists met them on Wake 
field Green, between the town and Sandal 
Ca<itle The Yorkists, who were greatly in- 
ferior m numbers, were defeated, the duke 
was slam, his son, Rutland, was murdered by 
Lord Chferd while escaping from the battle- 
field, while the Earl of Sahsbury and others 
were sent to Pontefract, where they were 
beheaded 

Etiq Chronicle (Camden Soc ) , Arrival of 

Ednsm A IV (Camden Soc ) 

Wakefield, Euward (d 1862), was the 
ongmator of a peculiar system of colonisation, 
known as the “ Wakefield system,” which was 


to “reproduce m Austialia the strong distinc- 
tion of classes which was found in England , ” 
with this object the land was to be sold for a 
high price to keep the agriculturists fiom 
becoming landownersj the lowest limit being 
fixed at a pound an acre This system, which 
was at fiiSt adopted in South Australia and 
Victoiia, as well as in New Zealand, was 
strongly opposed by Sir Eichaid Bourke, 
Governor of New South Wales, and, except 
m South Australia, never had any hold In 
May, 1839, Mr Wakefield became private 
secietary to Lord Durham, while High Com- 
missioner of Canada 

Mill Polit Econ bk v , ch xi , criticises 
Wakefields proposals 

Wakefield, Peter or, was a hermit 
celebrated m the reign of E^ng J ohn for the 
number and success of his prophecies In 
1213 John, who had paid little heed either to 
interdict or excommumcation, was terrified 
mto submission to the Pope by hearmg that 
Peter had predicted that on the next Ascension 
Day John would not he a king Strangely 
enough the prophecy received a kind of ful- 
filment from the fact that before the day 
mentioned John had ceded his kmgdom to 
the Pope 

Wakeman, Sir George, wrs physician 
to Queen Catherine, wife of Charles II He 
was accused of conspiring to poison the king 
at the instance of the queen The chief wit- 
ness against him was Titus Oates, whose 
evidence on this occasion was more than 
usually contradictory, and Wakeman was 
acqmtted, but by the menace of a secdhd trial 
was so frightened that he left the kingdom 

Walchereu Expedition, The (1809), 
was projected by the British government on 
the renewal of the war between France and 
Austria, m order to effect a diversion, and 
assist the latter power, by compelling the 
French to withdraw part of their forces from 
the Danube valley The capture of the im- 
mense arsenal wluch Bonaparte had fortified 
and extended, expressly as a menace to Eng- 
land, was also a gTeat object The armament, 
which was d spatched late in July, was one 
of the largest ever sent forth by England, 
and consisted of sixty ships of tho line and 
fngates, and an enormous number of tians 
ports, conveymg o\er 40,000 infantry and 
cavalry , in all, Sir A Alison computes that 
there must have been more than 100,000 
men of all arms and both services But 
the results aohiei ed by this great force were 
miserably inadequate Lord Chatham, the 
brother of William PitJ^ who was m command, 
was destitute of decisive energy or militaiy 
capacity On Jul> 29 part of the lElnglish 
force landed m the isle of Walcheren, and 
seized Middleburg, while other divisions cap- 
tured the fortresses at the mouths of tho 
Scheldt Antweip might have been seized 
by a Goujp-de ma%n, but mstead, time was lost 
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in the siege of Flushing, which surrendered 
August 16 By thv time the Fmglish were 
prep-ared to begin the siege of Antwerp, that 
city had been put into a thorough state of 
defence, and the garrison had been very 
largely reinforced As it was now the begm 
ning of September, Lord Chatham, suspend- 
ing operations, withdrew his troops to the 
island of Walcheren, and kept fifteen thou- 
sand of them theie as a garrison, while the 
remainder were sent back to England But 
the sanitary arrangements of the army weie 
extraordinarily bad, and the damp climate of 
Walcheren told terribly on the soldiers Be- 
fore a month was over half the garrison was 
m hospital Orders were therefore given to 
destroy Flushing, and abandon the island, 
which was completely evacuated before the 
end of the 5 ear The failure of the expedi- 
tion was made the occasion of violent attacks 
m Parhament on the ministry, who were only 
saved from a vote of censure by a nanow 
majority A violent quarrel broke out be- 
tween Canning, who was Foreign Minister, 
and Castlereagh, who was War Mimster, and 
was held to be largely responsible for the 
mismanagement of the campaign which le- 
sulted in a duel, and the resignation of both 
ministers 

Parliamentary Debates vol xv apiDendix 1 
Annual Registe'i 1809 Alison Mist oj Ew ope, 
oh lx 

WaldegrsLve, Sir Edward (d Sept, 
1561), one of Mary’s most trusted advisers, 
used his utmost endeavours to prevent the 
queen^s marriage with Philip He was ap- 
pointed in lo58 on a committee of wa>s and 
means, but found no favour with Elizabeth, 
by whom he was sent to the Towei for trans- 
gressing the Act of Uniformity (1561) 

Walden, Roger, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury 1406), was employed on diplo- 
matic errands by Richard II , and in 1390 
was appointed Lord High Treasurer of 
England When Archbishop Arundel was 
driven into exile m 1397 the kmg obtained 
the archbishopric fiom the Pope for Walden 
On the deposition of Richard II Walden’s 
life was threatened, but he came to terms with 
Arundel, and, resigmng the see, retired mto 
private life In 1405 he was elected Bishop of 
London by Arundel’s influence, and held that 
see till his death m the next vear * 

Wales IS strictly the district inhabited by 
the foreigners for that is the hteral meaning 
of the term Welsh, applied by the English 
to all the Britons alike Its limits have 
varied with the process of the Enghsh arms 
In the sixth century it mcluded an unbroken 
stretch of country from the Clyde to the 
Enghsh Channel, but the conquest of Chester 
and the Severn Valley at the end of that 
century cut up the land of the Welsh into 
three mstmct portions, of which the northern 


part has been described under Gumbna, and 
the southern under Buninonia It remains to 
speak of the central portion, which sve still 
call Wales, but which was then called North 
Wales, to dibtmgmsh it from the West Wales, 
south of the Biistol Channel, and whose in- 
habitants called themsehes Cymry, and the 
land C’VTnru Before the end of the sixth 
centurj the modern 'VV’’ales was simpl> a frag- 
ment of South Biitam It was origmalij 
peopled b^ the priimti\ e pre Aryan savages, 
who largely survi\ ed in the great tube of the 
Silures , then by Goidels ot the earlier Celtic 
migiation, who long mamtamed their hold in 
the west, and then bv Bi>thonic Celts, who 
weie m turn subdued b\ the Romans, whose 
roads, towns, and mines shov^ ed the reahtj ot 
their power, but whose withdrawal in 410 led 
to the breaking up of settled government, 
the relapse of the Britons into the tnbai 
oigani&ationb so chaiactenstic of the Celts, 
theiela\ation of the feeble bonds whichRoman 
Chnstiamty had cast over them, and an 
anarchy wl^ch thieatened speedy conquest bj 
the English 

Durmg the sixth century, however, a re- 
markable revival of energy seems to have 
occurred m Celtic Britain, and not least m 
Wales The pohtical revival, which set 
bounds to the English conquest, and united 
the Bntons, firstly under Gwledigau, 01 tem- 
porary generals in wai, such as the famous 
Arthur, and, at a later stage, under national 
kings such as Cadwallon, who held North- 
umbria a whole year in servitude — ^the pohtical 
revival, perhaps, affected Strathclyde more 
mtimately than Wales But even in Gildas 
we read of great princes, like Maelgwm of 
Gwynedd, and the tiadition of the migration 
of Cunedda &om the region of the Wall to 
North Wales, of the expulsion of the Goidel 
by his descendants, and the story of Kenti- 
gein’s w indenngs from Clyde to Clwyd show 
that Wales, too was affected by the move 
ment The pecuhar organi‘ 5 ation of the Celtic 
Church certainly originated m Wales, though 
its highest development was woiked out in 
Ireland and Scotland 

But the piomise of national development 
was never fulfilled Enough was done to set 
hmits to the Saxon conquest, but no really 
muted state was formed Despite the later 
stones of Kings of all Bntam, and Kings of 
aU Wales, Wales was during nearly the whole 
of its history split up mto an mfinity of tribal 
states, over which very rarely some powerful 
character or vigorous stock acquired a loose 
o\ eilordship that was never strong enough to 
make itself permanent In the north the 
Kings of Gwynedd were, perhaps, the strongest 
line in Wales, but their authority over much 
of the wide district so named was probably 
very slight In the south we know of a very 
large number of petty states In the south- 
west the kingdom of Demetia or Dyfed was in 
early times Qie Most important But to the 
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north the aggressive state of Ceredigion grew 
dt the expense of the older kingdom Gwent, 
Morganwg, Brecheimog, and, in the north- 
east, Powis, were other important diiisions 
In shoit, Wales was a group of clan states, 
with a few greater so\ ereignties, claiming 
indefinite suzerainty over the lesser ones and 
each other 

The history of these petty states consists 
primarily in endless and purposeless feuds 
with each other, true “battles of kites and 
crows,’’ as no pohtical development, no na- 
tional state gradually evolved from the con 
fliCb But fierce invaders from east and west 
made it necessary for the pettj kings to umte 
sometimes for common defence The Enghsh 
from the east, the Irish Banes from the west, 
constantly plundered and pillaged Especially 
terrible were the ravages of the “black 
pagans” from beyond sea After a long 
penod of predatory incursions, they perhaps 
ultimately formed a permanent settlement in 
Dyfed On the west, the Mercian overlords 
were formidable neighbours during the eighth 
century Ofia conquered Pengwem and the 
western portion of Powis, and built a dyke 
from Dee to Wy e to mark ofi the hmits of 
his kmgaom and keep the Welsh marauders 
in check He probably co operated with 
Elvod, Bishop of Bangor, m forcmg the 
Catholic Easter on the unwilhng Welsh 

During this penod the meagre Welsh annals 
give a bare catalogue of obscure kings The 
end of the Mercian overlordship left the way 
clear for the development of the remarkable 
power of BhodnMawr (843 — 877), who seems 
to have added to his patrimony of Gwynedd, 
the kingdoms of Powis, Ceredigion, and Dyfed, 
and to have thus been ruler of nearly all Wales 
It is said that on his death he divided his 
dominions into three portions among his three 
sons, and that the three chief states of later 
Wales — Gwymedd with its capital Aberffraw, 
Powis, with Mathraval as the royal seat now 
that Pengwem had become Shrewsbury, and 
Ceredigion, including Dyfed, with the king’s 
residence at Dinevawr, near Llandilo Under 
Rhodri’s grandson, Howel Dha (qv) of 
Dinevawr (907 — 948), another hope of national 
unity arose But the West Saxon monarchs 
were too strong for such attempts The 
friendship of Asser had brought Alfieds 
troops into the western wilderness of Demetia 
All the South Welsh kmgs acknowledged 
Alfred a their lord South Welsh bishops 
were consecrated at Canterbury, and a deadly 
blow struck at the old wild freedom of the 
Welsh episcopate where every bishop was, 
so to say, archbishop as well as bishop of his 
pwn see Howel himself attended Edward’s 
,and Athelstan’s Witenagemots The laws 
go by his name are a curious combma^ 
tionof old Welsh customs with those of the 
court On Howel s death, Wales 
more anarchic than ever Its relation 
J^Qglaaad checked its mtemal deielopment, 


hut the Enghsh supremacy was too weak 
to impose Older and stiong government from 
without 

In 1016 Llewelyn ap Sitsyll conquered the 
usurper Aedhan ap Blegywryd, and inspired 
with new vigour the kmgdom of Gwynedd 
His son Gruffydd became king o\er all 
Welshmen, and, m close alliance with his 
father m-law. Elf gar, Earl of the Meicians, 
played a really important pait in the his 
tory of the time At last the triumph of 
the house of Godwm proved fatal to the 
Welsh king His great victories in Here- 
fordshire, which far exceeded the measure of 
the border forays which are the staple of 
Welsh history, were pumshed by two hril- 
hant English campaigns under Harold in 
person At last in 106o, after Harold had 
ravaged Wales from end to end, Grufiy dd was 
slam by the treachery of his own men The 
conqueror divided his dominions among his 
kinsmen, Bleddyn and Rhiwallon, to he held 
as dependencies of the Enghsh crown, and, 
by pushing the Enghsh frontier stiU further 
westward, prepared the way for the new 
penod of Saxon aggression, which made the 
Norman Conquest an event more important 
in Welsh than even in English history 

The foundation of the great hoidei Bala 
tmates by Wfiham I was the first lesult of 
the Conquest on Wales The earldoms of 
Hugh of Chester and Roger of Shrewsbury , 
pro\ ed an iron barrier which efiectually set 
limits on Welsh forays for the future Their 
imhtary organisation made them equally 
capable of becoming centres of offensive^ war- 
fare In the true spirit of their race, a swarm 
of Normal^ knights and adventurers poured 
over the herders into Wales The earldom 
of Chester soon extended ts hounds to the 
Conwy, and its vassal Robert of Rhuddlan, 
governed the vale of Clwyd The modem 
county of Montgomery roughly marks the 
district now added to the Shrewsbury earl- 
dom Earl Robert of Belcsme was the 
terror of all Welshmen His brother Arnulf 
conquered Ceredigion and Dyrfed Bernard 
of Neufmarche, founded the lordship of 
Brecon in the old district of Brecheimog 
Robert Eitz-Hamon conquered the vale oi 
Glamorgan Gover, Kidwely, Ystradtowy, 
were siimlarly appropriated tjnable to with- 
stand the Normans in the field, the Welsh 
withdrew to their mountain fastnesses, and, 
in sudden forays, revenged themselves on 
their oppressors Revolt after revolt of the 
conquered peasantry confined the Norman 
lords to their castle walls To guard against 
the repetition of such ^vents, English, oi 
Low German, colomsts were planted in 
southern Dyfed, m Gower, and perhaps in parts 
of Glamorgan, and the old inhabitants ruth- 
lessly driven out Commerce came m the 
invaders’ tram, and towns sprang up in a 
community hitherto unacquainted with urban 
hfe Norman priests and bishops followed the 
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soldiers and merchants The Welsh sees were 
finally subjected to Canterbury The southern 
bishoprics were permanently bestowed on 
Normans By the time of Henry I the 
Normans had conquered all southern and 
western Wales worth having After the fall 
of KhjrS ap Tewdwr (1090), the native prmces 
lay aside even the title of kmg In Gwynedd 
alone, whose monarchs now begin to be called 
Princes or Kings of Wales, was a really strong 
Celtic power left There the disastrous fate 
of Norman interlopers mto the see of Bangor 
showed that the native spirit was still un- 
subdued The terntoiies thus conquered 
became known as the Lordship Marches 
Conquered by independent adventurers, they 
possessed all the rights of a Palatme earldom 
[Palatine Counties] Their lords were 
practically kings on their own estates, and 
were bound to the English monarch by no 
other tie than simple allegiance For all 
practical purposes they were as free as the 
lords of Aberfiraw After a generation or 
two, many begin to amalgamate with the 
conquered race, or at least to mtermarry with 
them and get mixed up in their quarrels 
The succession of great English barons to 
some of these lordships — ior example, the 
union of Gloucester and Glamorgan — had an 
important lefi ex influence on Enghsh politics 
Yet the Welsh race was stiU far from being 
subdued The return of Gruff jdd ap Cvnan 
from his Irish exile (1100) marks a new de 
velopment of culture and literature among 
the Cymry The Welsh baids renew their 
songs The Welsh chroniclers become more 
copito The old laws were re-edited Even 
politically they were only reduced "*0 a 
certain extent The Marcher lords were 
as much divided as the Welsh chieftains 
Enghsh help was far off, and often meffec 
tual Physical diJficulties always imposed 
obstacles on feudal armies among the moun 
tains of Gwynedd Henry II ’s three expe- 
ditions into Wales (1166, 1163, and 1165) 
were disastrous failures, and were followed 
with none of those mdirect successes which 
had attended similar invasions of Rufus 
Owen Gwjnedd {d 1169) was a prmce of 
vigour, activity, and power The expansive 
energy of the Normans was diverted mto 
other channels, with the departure of Strong- 
bow to Ireland The Celtic sympathies of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, the strangely 
chequered career of Giraldus Cambrensis show 
the approximation of the two races Arch- 
bishop Baldwin’s crusading tour throughout 
all Wales in 1188 marks the comparative 
peace that now reigned The alliance of 
Llewel>n ap lorwefth, who became Prmce of 
Gwynedd in 1194, with the baronial opposi- 
tion to John, shows that, despite differences 
of race, all feudal dependents of the Angevin 
monarchs had a common interest in settmg 
limits to the arbitrary power of their impe- 
rious overlord Llewelyn’s occupation of 


Shrewsbury helped the success of the mov e 
ment that won Magna Charta, and the re- 
gard shown to his lights m that famous m- 
strument suggests that the barons were not 
ungrateful for his aid Llewehn’s marriage 
with John’s batstard daughter, kept him in 
peace with Henry III lor some time But 
in 1228 Henry sent an expedition against 
him that signally failed, and exacted nothing 
but barren homage from the powerful chiei- 
tam Up to his death in 1240, Llewehm 
waged constant and not unsucce^ssful wai 
on the Lords Marchers, and succeeded m ex- 
tending his power m some of those southern 
districts where their power was slight Be- 
tween 1240 and 1246, David, son of Llewehn 
by his Enghsh wife, governed the prmci- 
pahty , but m 1246 Lleweh n, son of Grufly dd, 
son of Llewely n by a elsh mother, suc- 
ceeded him, at fir&t jointly with his brothers 
but afterwards alone The national revuval, 
which had been marked under Llewelyn ap 
lorwerth, reached its culminatmg point m 
Llewelyn ap Gruffydd The energy of the 
Welsh became greater, their literary actmtv 
bore greater results 

In 12oo — o7 the young prmce Edwaid 
failed m his attempts to curb Llewelyn’s power 
In alliance with Simon de Montfort, Llewelyn 
took an active part against the king durmg 
the Barons Wars His projected marriage 
with Eleanor, Earl Simon’s daughter, involved 
his alliance with the Fiench crown and the 
remnants of the disaffected party in England 
In 127o Edward I seized the bride on her 
way to Wales A fierce attack of the mjured 
prince upon the Marcherb was followed m 
1277 by an expedition of Edward that exacted 
his submission, and m 1278 he was allowed to 
marry Eleanor But m 1282 his treacherous 
brother David incited him to a fresh revolt 
Edward resolved to settle the Welsh question 
once for all He made a gieat effort, syste- 
matically conquered the country, and, on 
Llewelyn’s death in battle, declared his 
dominions forfeited to the crown Thus 
Edward I subdued the only native Welsh 
State of any importance The Statute of 
Wales (12 Ed I ) finally annexed the Pnn 
cipality (t e , the domimons of Llewelym) to 
the crown, introduced the Enghsh law, 
with a special judicial system under the 
Justice of Snowdon, and estabh«?hed six sheriff- 
doms of Anglesea, Carnarvon, Merioneth, Flmt, 
Carmarthen, and Cardigan, with organisation 
analogous to those of the English shires But 
the Principality , though muted to the crown, 
was not absorbed m it It was not a part of 
England, but a conquered country It be 
came the custom to mv est with the dignity 
of Prmce of Wales the eldest son of the 
sovereign Edwaid’s campaigns and legisla- 
tion affected the Principality only The 
hundred and fortv Lordship Marchers went 
on as before, except that an Act of 1354 (28 
Ed III , c 2) declared them dependent not on 
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the Principality hut on the English crown 
Their wild freedom, with its private wars and 
constant outrages, still continued 
Several revolts showed the unwillingness 
of G-wynedd to acquiesce in the English 
conquest The strong line of Edwardian 
castles alone kept the country subdued 
David’s luckless rising in 1283, the revolts of 
Ehys ap Maredudd m 1287 and 1292, that of 
Madoo, Mailgwn, and Morgan, in 1294, show 
the difficulty involved in establishing the 
Edwardian system After it had slept for 
nearly a century, Welsh national feelmg was 
again aroused by the revolt of Owen Glen- 
dower (1400), whose private feud with his 
neighbour, Lord Grey of Ruthin, became the 
germ of a determined effort to throw off the 
English y oke In conjunction with the Per- 
cies, the Mortimers, and the Scots, afterwards 
with French support, Owen managed to 
defeat expedition after expedition sent against 
him by Henry IV From one end of the 
country to the othei he made his power felt, 
and managed to maintain his independence 
till his death (about 1415) But the English 
re conquest was ultimately effected, and a 
series of harsh penal statutes was passed to 
check further revolts The establishment at 
Ludlow of the Court of the President and 
Council of Wales (1478), was Edward IV ’s 
contribution to the establishment of a stronger 
system ot government The disorders of the 
penod of re\olt gradually disappeared The 
conquerors and the conquered began to ap 
proximate towards each other The Queen 
Dowager of England, and the last represen 
tative of the line of John of Gaunt, both 
married into the same Welsh family Henry 
Tudor became King of England His son 
passed a senes of statutes wbich incorporated 
the Principality with England, restrained the 
powers of the Lords Marchers, made all 
Wales shire ground, and introduced, with 
English laws, English local self-government 
and parliamentary representation (27 Hen 
\ III , c 26, and 34 8 . 35 Hen VIII , c 26) 
The only difference between Wales and Eng 
land now, besides the still existing, though 
diminished, powers of the Marchers and the 
Court of the Council of Wales at Ludlow, 
was the fact that instead of bemg united to 
any English circuit, a special court of -justice, 
called the “ King’s Great Sessions in Wales,” 
was to be held t\^icG a year under special 
justices, an anangement which continued 
until 1830, when V^les and Cheshire were 
formed into new English circuits 
These great measures of justice formed a 
new epoch in Welsh history The p^eeful, 
if slow, acceptance of the Eeformation, the 
literary and educational revival that began 
under Elizabeth, lUu&trate the bene^eial 
results of the change During the CIvjl 'War 
Wales was, as a whole, strongly Royatet 
Some Wel^ oaiies were the last 

;^laces to hold out ^ Oharlis I Soon 


the Ee\olution of 1688 the Court of Ludlow, 
and the remnants of the Marcher jurisdiction, 
were abolished During the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Methodist movement profoundly 
influenced the character of Wales While 
introducing a new religious fervour, a higher 
tone of moidlity, and a greater amount of 
energy, its Puritanism made much havoc 
with the more harmless featuies of old Welsh 
life The movement began with Giiffith 
Jones, vicar of Llanddowror, whose system 
ot ‘‘ciiculating schools,” established in 1730_, 
was the only impoitant step made in that age 
towards popular education In 1736 Howell 
Hams began to preach His connection with 
Whitefield determined the theology of Welsh 
Methodism The suspension of the famous 
preacher, Daniel Rowland of Llangeitho, 
first turned the Welsh Methodists in the 
diiection of Nonconformity In 1811 the 
formal separation from the Church took place 
By that time the great bulk of the people 
bad become Dissenters Hardly until the 
present century did the industrial revolu- 
tion affect Wales The development of the 
coal, and iron trades m the south has enor- 
mously increased its population and resources 
[See also Celts Celtic Church , Counties, 
The Welsh , Methodism ] 

Tor early Welsh history Gildas, perhaps 
parts of INennius the Annales CamhicB, and 
JBjui y Tywysogion badly edited m the Rolls 
Senes and the less authentic Owentian Brut 
published by the Cambrian Archfieolopcal 
Society are, with the so called I aics of Eouel 
BKa m Owens Ancient Lam and Institutes of 
Wales and the scattered references in the 
English chronicles and charters the,, chief 
authorities Geoffiey of Monmouth jmost of 
theTiiads and other literary sources must be 
entirely disregarded The Four Bards in 
Mr Skene s Fowi A icient Books of Wales are too 
obscure and doubtful to give much help to the 
histonan The works of Giraldus Cambrensis 
especially his Itinerarvam Camhue are though 
not implicitly tnistworthy of verv great impoi 
tance tor the twelfth century With Edward I s 
conquest the native annals cease The statutes 
aftecting Wales become now an important source 
of information and the English chronicles be 
come fuller in their notice of the Edwaidian 
conquest and the revolt of GJendower while the 
very extensive remains ot Welsh literature con 
tain much of histonoal interest Of modern 
books co\ ering the whole subject Warrington s 
Hxoforv of Wales and Miss J Williams s Hisfoi y 
of Wales are the best although neither are vei j 
critical They are both laigely based on a 
sixteenth century compilation Powels fiisfoi}/ 
of Cambria that has obtained more credence 
than it always deserves E Walter, Baa alia 
Wales though too careless m its choice of 
authorities is for coolness and impartiality the 
most valuable modern work Eaily Welsh 
history is best treated in Skene s Pi efao to the 
Foul Ancient Books of Wales Jones Vestiges of 
the Gael tn Gwynedd Jones and Freeman, 
History of St David s fiBtepheiis Litei ature of 
the Cymiy Elton Ongim of English History 
and Rhys Celtic Biifain Freeman a Norman 
Conquest and William Bufus aie exhaustive 
to the conquest of South Woles Stephen, 
Midory of Cnminnl Law Reeve Ht'^iory of 
English Law give the legal history of the 
incorporation of England and Wales A large 
number of particular pomts are well worked 
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up 111 tlie Ai chosologia Cambrensis A good 
short account of Welsh Methodism is in 
Lecfcy s Hist of JBng Fuller accounts m 
Howell Hariis*s Auiohiography Lady Hunting 
dons Memox'is Middletons Biogxaphia Bvan 
gelica, and Dr !Bees s Misbcn y of Nonconforvivity 
in Wales [TFT] 

WaleSj PRI^CE OP, IS tlie title usually 
borne b> the heir apparent of the English 
sovereign. After the death of Llewelyn, 
the last nati\e Prince of Wales, Edward I m 
1301 created his son Pnnce of Wales It is 
noticeable that, whereas the heir apparent is 
bom Luke of Cornwall, it is only by creation 
that he becomes Prince of Wales The follow- 
ing is a list of all the English princes who 
ha^ e borne the title — 

Edward son of Edward I (afterwards Edward II ) 
Edward son of Edwaid III (the Black Pnnce) 
Biohard son of# the Black Prmce (afterwards 
Richard II ) 

Henry son of Henry IV (afterwards Henry V ) 
Edward, son of Henry VI 

Edward son of Edwaid lY (afterwards Edward 

V) 

Edward, son of Richard HI 
Arthur son of Henry VII 
Henry son of Henry VII (afterwards Hemy 
VIII) 

Edward son of Henry VIII (afteiwards Edward 

VI) 

Henry son of James I 

Charles son of James I (afterwards Charles I ) 
Charles son of Charles I (afterwards Charles II ) 
James son of James II (the Old Pretender) 
George son of George I (afterwaids George 11 ) 
Frederick son of George II 
George son of Frederick (afterwards George III ) 
Geori^ son of George HE (afterwards George 

Albert Edward, son of Queen Victoria 

Wsiles, The Statute op (1284) was passed 
bj Edward I immediately after the conquest 
of Wales Many English laws and regulations 
were introduced, such as the appointment of 
sheiifEs, and the English law of succession, 
while, on the other hand, Welsh local customs, 
as far as they weie comparatively unimportant, 
were retained 

Walker, George July 1, 1690), was 
lector of the parish of Monaghan Pie took 
lefuge in Londonderry before the siege of that 
town, and was active in lousmg the inhabitants 
to resist James’s troops On April 17, 1689, he 
was elected one of the governors of the citv, 
an office he continued to hold till August, 
when he yielded up his authority to Colonel 
Kirke There is still a Walker Club m the 
town, and his statue surmounts the pillar 
erected on one of the bastions in memor^ of 
the siege When he arrived in London, soon 
after the delivery of Londonderry from the 
Irish, the House of Commons passed a vote of 
thanks to him, and t^e king gave him £5,000 
In June, 1690, the bishopric of Derry fell 
vacant, and William at once bestowed it on 
him He had, however, contracted a passion 
for war, and much shocked William by ap- 
pealing at the head of the men of London- 
derry m the campaign ot 1690 He fell at 


the head of his men in resisting the Irish 
Cdvaln'' at the battle of the Boyne 

Macaulay Hist of Eng 

WaJkiiisliaw, Clementina, was a mis- 
tress of Charles Edward Stuart, the Young 
Pretender He first became acquamted with 
her on his expedition to Scotland m 1745 
He sent for her after his return from that 
country, and soon she acquired complete 
dominion over him It was believed that she 
was in the pay of the English ministers 
accordmgly, in 1748, the English Jacobites 
sent an agent named Macnamara to request 
that the lady should, for a time at least, retire 
to a convent Charles, howe\er, obstmately 
refused to agree to this He had a daughtei 
by her about 1760, who died in 1789 

Vernon Lee The Countess of Albany Ewald 
Life of Ppince Charles Ediiai d 

Wallace, William, the younger son of 
Wallace of Eldexslie, in Benfiewshire, was 
outlawed for slaying an Enghshman who had 
insulted him at Lanark This circumstance 
and the indignation with which he "viewed 
the usurpation of Edward I , induced him in 
!May, 1297, to make an attack on the English 
quarters at Lanark, where he killed Hazel- 
ngg, the governor He was soon joined by 
Sir William Douglas and a considerable 
body of Scots The murder of his uncle, 
Sir Reginald Cra"wford, at Ayr, still fuither 
incensed him, and he utterly lefused to join 
some of his supporters in making their sub- 
mission to the English On Sept 11, 1297, 
Wallace thoroughly defeated the English 
at Staling, following up his victory by a 
laid into England The following yrear he 
was chosen governor of the kingdom, and as 
a consequence increased the jealousy of many 
of the Scottish barons Meantime Edward 
had letumed from Flanders and hurried to 
Scotland, where he defeated Wallace at 
Falkuk (q v ) (July 22, 1298) At this time 
Wallace disappears from public life, and is 
said to have "visited France and Rome It is 
more probable that he remained in the wilds 
of his native counti’y with a few followers 
In 1305 he was betray ed into the hands of the 
English at Glasgow by his friend Sir Tohn 
Me^teith, carried to London, and tried at 
Westminster He was condemned as a rebel 
and traitor to the English king, and executed 
(Aug 23, 130o) In spite of the want of 
authority which charactenses most of the 
stones told about Sir WiUiam Wallace, it is 
apparent that he was a man of great capa- 
city, and a military genius of a very high 
order 

Burton, H^s^ of Scotland Rishanger Chronicle 
(Rolls Series) Palgrave Documents and JEtecoids 
Jllustx aiing the JSist of Scotland 

Waller, Edm-ond {h 1605, d 1687), poet, 
was a lelation of Jonn Hampden He was 
educated at Cambridge, and m 1623 took his 
seat in Parliament as member for Amersham 
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The story of his unsuccessful courtship of 
Lady Dorothy Sydney, the daughter of the 
Earl of Leicester, appears to be well authen- 
ticated A zealous membei of the Long Par- 
hament, Waller was appointed in 1643 one 
of the commissioneis who negotiated with 
Charles at Oxford There he was won o\ ex 
by the court, and played a decidedly equi- 
vocal part, agreeing on his return to London 
to publish a commission of array, and so 
having collected troops to seize the city by a 
eotip~de~9min The plot, however, miscarried, 
and he was heavily fined and condemned to 
banishment, after an abject submission to 
the House of Commons In 1661 he was 
allowed to return to England, and attempted 
*0 curry favour with the Protector by his 
** Panegyric on Cromwell ” which he followed 
up by an ode to Charles II after the Eestora- 
tion “ Poets, sire,” he wittily remarked to 
the king, “ succeed better in fiction than m 
truth ’ In spite of his time serving dispo- 
sition, Waller was popular m the House of 
Commons, of which he was a member until 
1683 His poems — dainty, but uninspired 
productions — have been frequently published 
A fairly complete edition appeared m 1694 
Johnson Lives of the Poets 

Walleri Sir William (6 1597, d 1668), 
was a cousin of the foregoing His military 
education was acquired in Germany dunng 
the Thirty Years’ War In 1640 he was 
returned to the Long Parliament as member 
for Andover On the outbreak of the Oml 
War he was sent into the west of England, 
and at first gained such success as to acquire 
for himself the title of “ Wilham the Con- 
queror,” but m July, 1643, he was seierely 
beaten both at Bath and Devizes Parliament 
nevertheless thanked him for his exertions 
In the following year he fell out with Essex, 
the commander-m-chief, and in consequence 
Charles managed to make a sortie from Ox- 
ford, and to defeat him at Cropredy Budge 
Waller again returned unsuccessful to London 
In 1646 he was removed from his command 
by the Self-denying Ordinance, but soon 
resumed his appointment, and under Crom- 
well was successful in the west in the first 
campaign of the Hew Model army In 
1637 he was one of the leaders of the Presby- 
tenan party who attempted m vam to oppose 
the advance of the army on the capital, and 
was one of the eleven members against whom 
its resentment was especially directed In 
1660, durmg the troubled time which pre- 
ceded the Restoration, he was a member of 
the Council of State 

Vindication of Sir William Waller by Hiiuself 

WaUingjford, John of, was the author 
or transcriber of a chromcle extending from 
the year 449 to 1036 Of this diromde Sir 
T Hardy says — “The author seems fre- 
quently desirous of examining and comparing 
airfixontiesy jmd yet Ike result is only error 


and absurdity, as he confounds persons and 
places, and sets chronology at defiance ” It 
IS doubtful who the author was, but he pro- 
bably hved about the beginning or middle ot 
the thirteenth century, and was an mmate of 
the abbey of St Albans 

Walliugford, William or (d 1488), i 
monk of fet Albans, was appointed archdeacon 
and prior of the abbey in 1466, and held 
sevei al subordinate ofifiioes Charges of perj ury 
and theft are made against him in the register 
known as that of John Whethamstede, but 
they are evidently written with considerable 
ammua He became abbot in 1476 on the 
death of Wilham Albon Of his tenure ot 
ofi6.ee we have a very full account, but, though 
it gives an idea of somewhat fussy activity , 
it presents no feature of interest His register, 
which he compiled in imitation of his prede- 
cessors, covers the period from 1476 to 1488, 
though the entiies for the last two years are 
not numerous It gives a powerful picture 
of the corruption of the monastic system It 
has been edited by Mr Riley in the Rolls 
Senes together with the register of Walhng- 
ford’s predecessors, John Whethamstede and 
Wilham Albon 

Wallingford, The Treaty of (1163), is 
the name usually given to the peace made be- 
tween Stephen and Prmce Henry, though only 
the preliminary negotiations took place at 
Walhngford, the treaty itself being signed at 
Westmmster By this treaty Stephen was to 
retam the kingdom dunng his lifetime, but 
Henry was to succeed him, the rights of 
Stephen’s children to the private dominions 
of ^eir parent being guaranteed At the same 
time a scheme of administrative reform was 
decided upon, which was intended to restore 
things as far as possible to the state in which 
they had been left by Henry I 

Walpole, Horace, Lord (5 1678, d 1767), 
the elder brother of Sir Robert, fibrst appears 
as secretary to General Stanhope m Spain 
(1706) In 1707 he was appointed secretarj 
to Henry Boyle, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer lu 1708 he was sent as secretary to 
an embassy to the Emperor, and was after- 
wards in the same position at the negotiations 
at Gertruj. denberg In 1716 he was sent 
as envoy to the Hague He subsequently 
appeared at Hano\er, and remonstrated 
'vhth Stanhope for the suspicions he enter 
tamed of Townshend, and was sent home 
with letters calculated to heal the breach in 
the immstry In 1720 he was appointed 
secretary to the Duke of Giafton, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland In 1J23 he was despatched 
to Pans to counteract Sir Luke Schaub 
He ardently attached himself to Cardinal 
Eleury He remamed m Prance until 1727 
In 1728 he was one of the plenipotentiaries to 
the congress at Soissons In 1733 Walpole 
was sent as envoy to the States-General In 
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1739 he was sent to Holland to receive the 
auxiliary troops stipulated in case of hostili- 
ties In 1741 he was made Secretary to the 
Exchequer, and in 1766 was raised to the 
peerage ‘‘ He was, ’ says Stanhope, “a man 
who through life played a considerable part, 
hut chiefly because he was the brother of Sir 
Eobert ” Aocoiding to his nephew, “ he 
knew something of everything, but how to 
hold his tongue, or how to apply his know- 
ledge ’’ 

Horace Walpole Memoirs Coze, Walpole 
Stanhope Kisb of Eng 

Walpole, Sir Eobert, Earl op Orford 
(b 1676, d 1745), was the son of a Horfolk 
gentleman, and was educated at Eton and 
at King’s College, Cambridge In 1702 he 
entered Parhametirt as member for Castle 
Eising He soon attracted the attention of 
the "Whig leaders In 1705 he was placed on 
the council of Prmce George of Denmark 
as Lord High Admiral, and in 1708 succeeded 
St John as Secretary at War In 1710 he 
was one of the managers of Sachev ereU’s 
trial, of which he secretly disapproved , and 
when the Whig ministry was dnven from 
office he persisted m resigning m spite of 
Harley’s sohcitations to him that he should 
retain his place He now became with 
Somers a leader of the Whig opposition, and 
being charged with peculations as Secretary 
at War, he was expeUed the House and sent 
to the Tower, where he remamed till the pro 
rogation His defence was, however, quite 
complete and he was re-elected for East 
Lynn He wrote at this time two able pam 
pMets in support of the late mimstry, The 
Debts of the Nation Stated and Considered^ 
and The Thitty-jiie Millions Accounted Ton 
On the accession of George I Walpole was 
chosen chairman of the committee of inquiry 
into the conduct of the last ministry He 
became Eirst Lord of the Treasury and Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer But he was disliked 
b> the king, and angry at the dismissal of 
Townshend, so he resigned in 1717 In this 
year he had established the first sinking^und 
Immediately he passed into unscrupulous 
opposition, and spoke against the Mutmy 
Act, the Quadruple Alliance, the Peer- 
age Bill, and the repeal of the Schism Act 
Finding opposition hopeless, he rejoined the 
mmistry as Paymaster of the Forces in 1720 • 
On the fah of the South Sea Company ft was 
felt that he alone could deal with the matter, 
and his measures, though severe, were felt to 
be just On the death of Stanhope he was 
left without a rival, and became Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and Pfime Minister (Apnl, 
1721) His history is now the history oi 
England He crushed Atterbury’s plot, and 
placed a tax to the amount of £100,000 on 
the nonjurors Already his jealousy of 
rivals, the great fault in his character as a 
minister, had become apparent, and he and 


Townshend drove Carteret from office Mean 
while the situation abroad had become com- 
phcated , the alliance between Austria, Spain, 
and the Duke of Bourbon s party in France, 
was checked by the Tieaty of Hanover 
between England and France On the death 
of George I , Walpole, disliked by the new 
kmg, found himself m danger of being super- 
seded by Sir Spencer Compton Owing to 
the representations of Queen Caroline, he 
remamed in power The Opposition con- 
sisted of discontented Whigs led by Pulteney, 
and the remnant of the Toneb under Boimg- 
broke In 1730 "V^alpole quarrelled with 
Townshend, who retired from pohtical life 
and m 1733 with Chesterfield His sup 
porters consisted of such second-rate men as 
Newcastle, Stanhope, Compton, and Barring- 
ton. He had, however, at his back a majority 
secured by the most unscrupulous bnberv" 
In 1729 the Treaty of Seville preserved the 
peace of Europe for a time In 1733 Walpole 
brought forward his celebrated excise scheme, 
a measure thoroughly sound and justifiable 
but such was the success of Pulteney in 
rousmg pubhc feehng agamst it that he had 
to abandon it In 1734 he was much blamed 
for keeping aloof from the war waged by the 
Emperor agamst France and Spam In this 
year the Opposition joined to attack the 
Septennial Act They failed , and Bohngbroke 
withdrawmg to France, the leadership of the 
party fell on the Prmce of Wales, whom 
Walpole had offended by resisting the mcrease 
of Ins income In 1737 Queen Carohne’s 
death deprived him of a staunch and faithful 
fnend The Opposition, now reinforced by 
Pitt, continued to attack his pacific pohcy , 
Newcastle began to mtngue agamst him, and 
favoured the king’s desire for war Never 
theless, Walpole concluded a convention with 
Spam, and the Opposition wishing to drive 
matters to a ciisis, seceded from the House 
It had become obvious that he must declare 
war or resign He chose the former course 
(1739) The war was disastrous [George 
II ] In Feb , 1741, Mr Sandys proposed 
that he should be removed from the kmg’s 
coxmcils The motion was thrown out , but 
m the foEowmg year Walpole, taking his 
defeat on the Chippenham election petition 
(Feb 2, 1745} as a test, resigned He was 
created Lord Orfoid IDu March a secret 
committee of mqmry agamst him was chosen , 
but m spite of its animosity*' it failed to bring 
any but the most trivial charges against the 
ex-mimster He seldom spoke m the Lords, 
having, as he remarked to his biother Horace, 
“ left bis tongue m the Commons ” La 1745 
he died, having retained his mfluence with 
the kmg to the last Walpole’s character was 
exposed to the most violent misrepresentation 
from his contemporaries His jealousy of 
power made almost every emment man ot 
the age his enemy , while the corruption 
I by which he mamtamed his position and 
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debauched the House of Commons is mdis 
putable But to him $<re due the completion of 
the Eevolution settlement, and the preserva 
tion of peace at a time when peace was most 
requiied by England “ He understood,” 
says Lord Stanhope, the true interest of his 
country better than any of his contem- 
poraries” “The prudence, steadiness, and 
vigilance of that man,” says Burke {Appeal 
from the New Whtgs, &c), “preserved the 
crown to this royal family, and with it their 
laws and liberty to this country ” 

Coxe "Memms ^ Sir Rol&it WalTpole Ealpli 
Critical History ofLoi d Walpole s Administration 
Horace Walpole, Eemimsceuces Stanhope Hist 
of Eng Lecky Hist of Eng in the Eighteenth 
Century Macaulay Essay on Horace Walpole 
Ewald Sii Robert Walpole [S J L ] 

Walpole, Hoeaoe, Earl op Orforb 
(b 1717, d 1797), was the third son of Sir 
Robert Walpole, and Jhe nephew of Lord 
Walpole In 1741 4^S||te?ttM^^ament 
for GaHington, but h#%erve?l!0ide,Sa||j^ 
partm debate In 1757 he exertecrSlinfyif 
in favour of Admiral Byng He remained m 
Barhament till 1768 In 1791 he succeeded 
his nephew in the faimlj title and estates, 
but never took his seat in the House of Lords 
So far as he had an\ political feeling at all, 
he was mclined to a speculative Eepublican- 
ism As a man of letters, virtuoso^ novelist, 
cntic, and retailer of puhhc and private 
gossip, Horace Walpole is one of the most 
characteristic figures of the eighteenth cen- 
tury Has Memoits of the last ten years of 
George II ’s reign, though maccurate and pre 
judiced, contain a good deal of informahon, 
and his letters (which are among the most en- 
tertaining in the language) are very valuable 
for the insight they give into the social his- 
tory of the century Walpole’s work, Eistot zo 
Doubts on the Life and Deign of Miehazd III , 
IS curious and acute 

"Walpole Woiles 1792 and Coiiespondence 
1840 Lord Dover Life prefixed to tlie Letteis 
to Sir H Mann Macaulay Essays Scott Lives 
of the Novelists L B Seeley H Walpole and 
his World 

Walsiiijgliam, Sir Erancis {b 1536, 
d 1690), “ the most penetrating statesman 
of his time,” was bom at Chislehurst, in 
Kent, and passed most of his j outh abroad 
On his return to England, after the accession 
of Queen Elizabeth, his ahihties and accom 
plishments recommended him to the notice 
of Lord Burleigh, who sent him to the 
court of France as ambassador, in which 
capacity he showed great “ fidelity, diligence, 
and caution ” In lo73 Sir Francis was re- 
called, sworn of the Brny Council, and made 
one of the principal secretaries of state, 
devoting himself ei^ecially from this date to 
the unraveUmg of the numerous plots against 
the queen and her go\ernment His system 
of espionage was most elaborate, and his spies 
were active, faithful, and ubiquitous In 1581 
he was employed to negotiate the proposed 


marriage between Elizabeth and the Duke of 
Anjou, hut failed to bnng the matter to a 
successful issue, through the caprice of the 
queen herself Two years latei Walsingham 
was sent on a mission to Scotland, and sub- 
sequently had the satisfaction of detecting 
Babmgton’s conspiracy and of implicating 
in it the Queen of Scots That Sir Francis 
was her enemy there is no doubt, but it 
is unlikely that he forged any of the letteis 
produced in evidence, as Mary declared, and 
his reputed letter to Sir Amyas Paulet, 
urging him “ to find out some wa;^ to shorten 
the life of the Scots queen ” is most probahl> 
a forger} He was subsequently the means 
of preventing a breach between Elizabeth and 
James VI Sir Francis, who was a staunch 
Protestant, and a thoroughly religious man, 
did his best to procure Weration for the 
Puritans , he “ has the honour of having 
sustained and cemented the Protestant cause 
in times of its greatest peril, and of having 
effectually ruined the mterests of popery b} 
detecting and haflaing aU its plots ” The 
mtegrity of his character was such that with 
every facility for amassmg wealth in an age of 
corruption, he died so poor as to leave barely 
enough to defray the expenses of his bunal 
A biographer of the next century (Lloyd) 
sa} s of him, “ His head was so strong that 
he could look into the depths of men and 
business, and dive into thewhiilpools of state 
Dexterous he was in finding a secret , close in 
keeping it His conversation was insinuating 
and resert ed , he saw every man, and none 
saw him ” ^ 

Strype Eccles Memorials Walsingham Coi 
despondence >.ares Memoiis of Bmleigh 
Eroude Hist of Eng Aikm Memons of the 
Court of Elizabeth Lloyd, Statesmen and Fa 
vountes of England 1665 [S J L ] 

Walsingham, Thomas of (/ 1440), 
a monk of St Albans, and for some time 
Pnor of 'W’}mondham, wiote two most valu- 
able historical works, Kistona Diesis ^ a his 
tory of England from 1272 to 1422, and 
Ypodigma JseusUice^ a history of Normand} 
from Eolf to Henry Y He is ver} impoit 
ant for the reigns of Richard II and 
Henry IV and V , and gives us valuable 
accounts of ■W}clifie and the LoUaids, tho 
Peasant Revolt, and the French wars of 
Henry V ’s reign 

Both Wal&mfirham s works have been pub 

hshed in the Bolls Series 

Walter, Hubert, Aichbishop of Can- 
terbury (1193 — 1205), and justiciar (1194— 
1198), was a nephew of Eanulf Glanvill (q v ), 
and first came into p:jpmmonce during Kmg 
Richard’s captivity He had accompanied 
the king on his crusade, and on his wa> 
homewards, hearing that Richard had been 
taken prisoner, he visited him The king 
sent him over to England to act as vicegerent 
in his absence, to counteract the intngues of 
John, and raise the ransom, while at the same 
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time he used his influence to obtain Hubert’s 
election to the archbishopric In 1194 he was 
appointed 3 usticiar, and held that office for 
tour years, governing well and vigorously, 
his most important work being the repres- 
sion of the insurrection of William Fitz- 
Osbert His expedition against the Welsh 
called down a reprimand from the Pope, a 
fact which shows that the age of fighting 
bishops was almost over On the death of 
Bichard, Hubert supported the claims of 
John to the throne, and was by him appointed 
chancellor Hubei^ Walter is a favourable 
specimen of the statesman-ecclesiastic of the 
middle ages, and it is in the former light 
that he more frequently appears He was 
a strong mimster,’ says Dr Stubbs, “and 
although as a good Englishman he made the 
pressure of his master’s hand he as hght as he 
could upon the people, as a good servant he 
tried to get out of the people as much treasure 
as he could for his master In the raismg of 
the money and in the admmistration of justice 
he tried and did much to tram the people to 
habits of self-government He taught them 
how to assess their taxes by jury, to elect the 
grand jury for the assizes of the judges, to 
choose representative knights to transact 
legal and judicial work — such representative 
knights as at a later time made convenient 
precedents for Parhamentary representation 
The whole workmg of elective and represen- 
tative institutions gamed greatly under his 
management He educated the people against 
the better time to come ” 

Jjives of the Archbishops £ Hoveden 
(BoUs Series) 

Walter, Sm John (d 1630), was attorney- 
general to Prmce Charles m 1619, but refused 
to conduct the prosecution against Sir E 
Coke Notwithstandmg this, he was made 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer by Charles 
I in 1626 He showed considerable inde- 
pendence and spirit m the exercise of ms 
j adicial functions, and m 1629 gave his opmion 
against Holies, and other members of Par- 
liament, being prosecuted for acts done m the 
House of Commons For this the king pro- 
hibited his taking his seat on the bench, 
though he nommally held his ofldce till his 
death 

Walters, Lucy (d 1683), wasthe daughter 
of a Welsh gentleman, and m 1648 became* 
the mistress of Charles II , by whom she was 
the mother of James, Duke of Monmouth 
She lived with Charles m Holland In 1656 
she came over to England, where she was im- 
prisoned m the Tower, but shortly afterwards 
released After this lifflle or nothing is known 
of her When Monmouth put forward his 
to the throne it was contended by his 
adherents that his mother had been secretly 
married to Charles II , but of this asser- 
tion no proof was forthcoming, and Mon- 
mouth himself subsequently retracted it 


Waltheof (d 1076) was a powerful noble- 
man, the son of Si ward After the battle of 
Hastings he submitted to Wilham the Con- 
queror, and was allowed to retain his eail- 
dom of Northampton. Subsequently he re- 
belled, but was forgiven, retained m his 
earldom, and mamed to the Conqueror’s 
niece, Judith In 1075 he jomed m the 
conspiracy of the Earls of Hereford and Nor- 
folk, with the mtention of restoring the state 
of things which had existed m Edward the 
Confessoi’s time What Waltheof’s shaie in 
this plot was 13 veiyT- doubtful, probably it 
was no more than a tacit acquiescence When 
the rebellion bioke out he betraved the j)lot 
to Lanfranc, and was for the moment par- 
doned, but shortly after’waids he was executed 
at Winchester, it is stid at the instigation of 
his wife His body vvas removed to Croy- 
land, where miracles were said to be worked 
at his tomb ^ Th^Eaglish looked upon Wal- 
theof^A^^j^^T^ an# the later troubles of 
eign were considered by them to be 
judgments on him foi the murder of the earl 
Ordencus Vitalis Anglo-Saxon Ch'komcle^ 
Freeman Isortnan Conquest 

■Walworth, Sm William, a citizen of 
London, was appomted with John Philipot m 
1377 by Parliament to regulate the finances 
In 1381 he was Lord Mayor of London and 
attended the >oung king at his conference 
with Wat Tyler and the other insurgents 
Fearmg that Tyler was about to attack 
Hichard, Walworth slew the rebel leader, for 
which feat he received the honour of kmght 
hood 

Wansborou^h (Wodnesbeorh), on the 
Wiltshire Downs, near Swindon, was the 
scene of two important battles in Anglo- 
Saxon history— one in 591, in which Ceaw- 
lin of Wessex was defeated by his brother 
Ceol, the other m 716, when Ine repulsed 
the Mercians 

Wandewasb, The Battle op (Jan 22, 
1760), was fought during the Seven Years 
War between the French and English in 
India The two armies of LaUy and 
Coote encountered each other near Wande- 
wash The English had 1,900 Europeans 
and 2,100 native mfantry, with 1 260 native 
cavalry, and 16 field pieces the French 2,250 
native cavalry, and 1,300 sepoys, besides 
their Mahratta horse, with twenty field pieces 
The forces were therefore pretty equal 
After a bnlliant combat, the French, who 
had suffered very severely, retreated If the 
English native horse had done their duty, 
the defeat might have been even more deci- 
sive 

Wanton, Talei^tine {d 1661), mamed 
a sister of Oliver Cromwell, and joined the 
Parliamentary cause m the Civil War In 
1646 he was made a colonel and m 1648 was 
appomted one of the members of the High 
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Court of Justice to try tlie kmg He was 
present at all the sittings, and signed the 
death warrant In 1649 he was made one of 
the Council of State, hut his stem Repuhhcan 
views did not recommend him to Cromwell, 
and after the dissolution of the Long Parka 
ment he retired into pri\ ate kf e till Richard 
Cromwell’s deposition, when he declared foi 
the Parliament against the army, and jomed 
Monk Perceivmg that the Restoration was 
inevitahle, he withdrew to the Contment, 
where he remamed m disguise till his death 

Wapentake is a name of Danish origin 
and is only found in the districts occupied by 
the Danes, where it answers to the Hundred 
(q V ) of other parts of the kmgdom 
StuTibs Const JSist i §45 

Warlbeck, Perkin {d 1499), was the 
name of one of the most celebrated impos- 
tors m history, who, for several years during 
the reign of Henry , succeeded m per- 
suading many persons that he was Richard, 
Duke of York, the younger of the two pnnces 
generally supposed to have been murdered m 
tbe Tower under Richard III According to 
the story of the writers under the Tudors, 
he was in reaktj the son of a Jew of Tour- 
nay, who settled in London in the reign of 
Edward lY, and afterwards returned to 
Toumay The lad after his father’s death 
went to Antwerp, and came into commumca- 
tion with agents of the Duchess Margaret of 
Burgundy, who, struck by his noble de 
meanour and resemblance to the Yorkist 
family, conceived the design of brmging him 
up as a pretender to the Engksh throne 
This story is borne out by Warbeck’s own 
Confemon, and by a letter of Henry VII to 
Sir G-ilbert Talbot as early as 1593 Some 
writers, however, are still inckned to bekeve 
the very plausible hypothesis that he was a 
natural son of Edward lY The mj stery can 
hardly be completely solved The lustor} of 
Wai beck’s proceedings is briefly this In 1492 
he made his appearance in Cork as Richaid 
Plantagenet, Duke of York, and obtained 
a reception so encouraging to his hopes of 
success, that Charles VIII of Prance thought 
it well to specially invite him to take up his 
residence at Pans He did not, however, 
have any long enjoyment of the Prench 
king’s protection and hospitality, for Henry 
made it a special article of the treatj con- 
cluded at Estaples m the autumn of 1492 
that no further shelter or assistance should 
be given to Warbeck Planders was the pre- i 
tender’s next refuge, and here he received a 
most cordial welcome from Margaret, Duchess 
of Burgund;y , who acknowledged him at once 
as her nephew, honouring him on aR occa 
sions with the title of the ‘‘ White Rose of 
England ^ Warbeck’s ai rival in Planders 
was ^ the signal for the commencement of a 
vast system of conspiracy in England agamst 


Henry s life and authority, but the king’s 
resolute caution, and the zealous activity of 
his spies, conspicuous among whom was Sir 
Robert Ckifoid, proved moie thin a match 
for the effoits of his enemies SirWilkim 
Stanley, Lord Pitz waiter, Sir Simon Mont 
fort, all prominent adherents of Warbeck, 
were brought to the block , and the pretended 
Duke of York, forced b\ these occurrences 
into a display of decided action, made in 
July, 1495, a hurned descent upon the coast 
of Kent This, however, was a miserable 
failure, ending in the capture on Deal beach 
of a portion of his tioops by the people of 
Sandwich This experience of the feeling of 
the country for his cause drove Wax beck 
in despair to Plandeis but the commer- 
cial treaty concluded in Peb , 1496, between 
Henry and Philip, Duke 6f Burgundy, ex- 
pressly stipulatmg for his expulsion, the im- 
postor, after an unsuccessful attempt to make 
a settlement in Ireland, crossed over thence 
to Scotland Heie his fortunes began for a 
time to look somewhat brightei the Scot 
tish monarch received him as Richard lY , 
the lawful Kmg of England, and, as a very 
practical proof the smcerity of his bekef in 
his pretensions, bestowed upon him in mar- 
riage a kinswoman of his own, the Lady 
Catherme Grordon Two fruitless invasions 
of England, and probably, too, the mfluence 
of Perdmand of Spam, tended to greatly cool 
James lY’s affection for Warbeck’s cause, 
and m July, 1497, he requested him to leave 
the country Thus once again abandoned h'} 
his friends, Warbeck found a temporary 
refuge m the wilds and fastnesses of Ireland, 
which, however, he left on receii mg an mvi 
tation from the people of Devon and Corn 
wall to make another attempt m England 
He landed accordmgly at Whitsand, near 
Penzance, Sept 27, 1497, and, after captunng 
St Michael’s Mount, laid active siege to 
Exeter On the approach, however, of the 
royal forces under Lord Daubeny, Warbeck 
retired to Taunton, whence, m despair of 
success, he withdrew secretly to the sanctuary 
of Beaukeu, in the New Porest Here, on 
promise of his life being spaied, he sm ren- 
dered himself, Oct 5, to Lord Daubeny, by 
whom he was despatched a prisoner to Lon- 
don Poi a time Waibeck was tieated with 
maiked leniency, but on his attempting to 
'escape m June, 1498, he was at once placed 
m close confinement m the lower, and 
towards the end of the following year, in 
Nov, 1499, he was executed, m company 
with his fellow-prisoner, the young Eail of 
Warwick, on a chaige of again attemiiting to 
escape, and of ha\m^conspiied with Wai- 
wick and othcis, as a part of his plan, to got 
forcible possession of the Tower 

Bacon Life of Eenrv VII Key Essaxs Mxs 
(onques et Critiques sui Riohm dill (Pans, 1818) 
Gairdner, ii/e and Reign of Richm d III 

[PSP] 
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Wards, The Court op, was a court of 
record founded by 32 Hen VIIT , c 46, for 
the survey and management of the rights of 
the crown over its wards Being joined to 
the Court of Liveries by 33 Hen YIII , ch 
22, it was called the Court of Wards and 
Liveries The seal of the Court was kept by 
its chief officer, the Master of Wards Its 
province was to see that the king had the full 
prohts of tenuie, arising from the custody of 
the heirs of his tenants being infants or idiots, 
from the licences and fines for the marriage 
of the kings’ widows, and from the sums paid 
for livery of seism bj the heir on entermg 
on his estate A Court of Wards estab 
lished in Ireland by James I compelled aU 
heirs in the king’s custody to be educated 
as Protestants, and enforced the oath of 
supremacy as fs condition of livery of 
seism The jurisdiction of the Court of 
Wards was unduly extended, and became 
^ery oppressive under the first two Stuart 
kings On Feb 24, 1645, the House of Com- 
mons “ passed a vote that the Court of Wards 
itself, and all wardships, tenures, licences for 
alienation, &c , should be taken away,” and 
the lords concurred therein The Court 
was finally abolished by the statute, 12 Oar 
u , ch 24, which destroyed military tenures 

Reeves E%st of the English Law in White 
locke, Memorials Stephen Commentaries ii 
ch 2 [W H ] 

Wardship ranked as one of the Feudal 
Incidents, and consisted m the right of the 
lord, if the heir were under age on the death 
of the ancestor, to the custody of the land and 
the peibon This right, which was obviously 
capable of great abuse, was caiefuUy hmited 
by Magna Oharta [Feudalism ] 

War ham, William, Archbishop of 
Canterbury {d 1532), was highly distin- 
guished among the many prelates who 
favoured the spread of the new learmng m 
England Among his proteges was Erasmus, 
who speaks of him m terms of great regard 
Waiham was made Keeper of the Great Seal 
(1502), and Lord Chancellor (1503), an office 
in which he was continued by Henry Till 
In the following year he became successively 
Bishop of London and Archbishop of Canter 
bury The chief event of his pnmacy was 
an mq[uiry into the condition of the mon- 
asteries with a view to their reform In 1515 
he resigned the chancellorship on account 
some difference with Wolsey , then Archbishop 
of York We subsequently find him com- 
menting adversely on the cardinal’s severe 
taxation The growing opposition to Home 
greatly alarmed him w and when the clergy 
took the grave step of acknowledging that 
they could not legislate without the consent 
of Parliament he lesigned office, and not long 
afterwards died 

Hook Lives of the ArcKbishops of Canterhwry 

Warrenne, William db (d 1087), a Her- 


man baron, distantly related to the Con- 
queror, was one of the commanders at the 
battle of Hastmgs, and in 1073 was appomted 
regent of the kmgdom m William s absence 
He assisted William Rufus against Robert, and 
died shortly alter the coronation gf the former 

Warrenne, Johv, Earl of (d 1304), was 
an adherent of the kmg in the early part 
of the Barons’ War, and fought on the 
Royahst side at Lewes Subsequently he 
quarrelled with the king, and assaulted the 
royal justiciary m Westminster Hall m 1268 
He retired to his estates in Surrev, and 
fortified his castle of Reigate ag imst Prince 
Edward m 1268, but was compelled to sur- 
render He did not, howe\er, entirely forfeit 
Edward’s favour He bore a conspicuous 
part in the Scottish wars, and w as appointed 
Guardian of Scotland in 1296 In 1297 he 
was m command of the army which was de- 
feated by Wallace at Stirlmg He sided with 
the baronial party m the disputes which led 
to the confirmation of the charters, and m the 
Parliament of Lincoln (1301) 

Warrenne, John, Earl (d 1347), a 
powerful member of the old aristocracy, 
mamtained an independent attitude dur- 
ing the troubles of Edwaid II ’s reign 
He did not oppose Gaveston at first, and 
although he subsequently joined in the 
attack on the Despencers, he was faithful to 
the kmg at Boroughbridge, as well as after 
the landing of Mortimer and Isabella He was 
subsequently appomted one of the Council of 
Regency during Edward III ’s minority 

Wamxigton, The Town or, near Liver- 
pool, was an object of contention more than 
once by the rival parties m the Great Re- 
bellion In the summer of 1643 it was be- 
sieged and taken by the Parliamentarians, 
and m 1648 the Scots were defeated there by 
General Lambert after a severe tussle Agam, 
m 16ol, it was the scene of a partial success 
gamed by Charles II over the forces o± the 
Commonwealth An attempt was made to 
check the Young Pzetendei’s army there m 
1745, but it was foiled by the activity of the 
rebels 

Warwick was probably one of the 
capitals of the Mercian kings Destroyed by 
the Danes, it was rebuilt by Ethelfleda, the 
“Ladv of the Mercians,” who built a fortress 
there in 913 It appears as a borough m 
Domesday The castle was repaired and en 
larged under William the Conqueror It 
sent members to Parliament from the reign 
of Edward I onwards, but was not regularly 
mcorporated till the reign of Philip and Mary 

Warwick, Peerace of The Earldom 
of W^arwick appears to have been first con 
ferred on Roger de Bellomonte, who received 
the title from William the Conqueror, and 
died in 1123 In the thirteenth century the 
dignity passed by marriage mto the family 
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of the Manschals, Earls of Pembroke, and 
subsequently by Williani de Mauduit, from 
whom it descended in 1267 to Wilham de 
Beauchamp In 1449 Eichard Neville, eldest 
son of Eichard, Earl of Salisbury, manied 
Anne, the heiress of the Beauchamp estates, 
and was created Earl of Warwick In 1471, 
on the attainder of the Earl after the battle 
of Barnet, the dignity was conferred on the 
Duke of Clarence, who had mamed his 
daughter Isabella His son bore the title, 
but it became extmct on his execution m 
1499 In lo47 it was revived for John 
Dudley, afterwards Duke of Northumberland, 
and was also borne by his son Ambrose 
Dudley, on whose death in 1589, it became 
extinct It was revi\ed in 161^ and con 
ferred on Eobert, Lord Eich It became 
extmct m this family in 1759 It was revived 
the same year for Francis GreviUe, Earl 
Brooke, whose descendants have smce borne 
the titles of Brooke and Warwick 

Warwick, Ambrose Dudley, Earl oe 
((5? 1690), son of the Duke of Northumberland, 
was brought to trial, and condemned (1563) 
for his participation m his father’s plot, but 
was not executed In 1563 he was in com- 
mand of the Enghsh garnson at Havre when 
it was forced to surrender, and after his 
return to England was proposed by Ehzabeth 
as a husband for the Queen of Scots In the 
rebellion of 1669, he was m command of 
some of the royal forces and aided materially 
in crushing the msurrection He appears,” 
says Miss Aikm, to have preserved through 
life the character of a man of honour, and a 
brave soldier ” 

Aikm, Court of Queen MtzdbdK 

Warwick, Edward Plantagenet, Earl 
OP {d 1499), was the son of G-eorge, 
Duke of Clarence, brother of Edward IV , 
by Anne, sister of the Earl of Warwick, 
known as the Kingmaker After the exe- 
cution of his father, in 1478 the young 
earl was kept m honourable confinement at 
the castle of ShenfiE-Huttou, in Yorkshire until 
Henry’s accession to the throne in 1485, when 
the earl’s Yorkist blood, and the strong claims 
it gave him to the crown of England, made it 
a very obvious necessity on the new ting’s 
part to have him placed m the more secure 
prison of the Tower of London From this 
pnson he never again emerged except on two 
occasions, viz , m 1487, when he was paraded 
thiough the prmeipal streets of London to 
disprove the imposture of Lambert Simnel, 
and m 1499, when he was beheaded on a 
charge of being concerned with Perkin War- 
beck (q V,), then also a prisoner m the Tower, 
1?“ to get forcible possession of 

the Tower, and effect the overthrow of Henry’s 
government 

Warwick, Gui, Earl or (d 1313), dis- 
toguished himself in the (Scottish wars in 
Edward I ’s time In the next reign he took 


a prominent part in the opposition to Gaveston, 
and was one of the ordainers appomted in 
1310 In 1312 he seized Gaveston, who had 
given him mortal msult by nicknaming him 
‘‘The Black Dog of Arden, as he was 
bemg conducted to London bj Pembroke, and 
had him beheaded without trial Warwick 
died shortly afterwards-according to one 
account, by poison 

Warwick, Eichard Beauchamp, Earl 
OP (6 1381 d 1439), son of Thomas Beau 
champ, Earl of Warwick, fought on the 
Eoyahst side in the battle of Shrewsbury , and 
distmguished himself m the Welsh wars He 
was appomted governor of Henry VI during 
his childhood, and held the office of regent ot 
France from 1437 to 1439 

Warwick, Eichard Neville, Earl op 
(6 1428, d 1471), was the son of Eichard, Earl 
of Sahsbury, and mamed Anne, daughter and 
heiress of the Earl of Warwiclc, with whom 
he received the title as well as the estates of 
the Beauchamp family He thus became the 
owner of enormous wealth and landed pro 
perty, and by his hberahty and profuse 
hospitality he became a great favourite with 
the people He espoused the cause of the 
Duke of York, with whom he fought at the 
first battle of St Albans in 1465 In the 
same year he was made Captain of Calais A 
quarrel which took place between Warwick’s 
retainers and some of the king’s servants in 
1459 led to a renewal of the Civil War A f t. at 
the affair at Ludford he fled to Calais, and 
afterwards jomed York m Ireland, where they 
arranged a plan of action, and returning to 
England m 1460 defeated the Lanca«itrians at 
Northampton, and took the king prisoner 
After the battle of Wakefield, Warwick 
attempted to mtercept Margaret’s march to 
London, but was defeated at St Albans 
Eetreatmg with a considerable force, he 
effected a junction with Edward at Chipping- 
Norton, and returned to London, when 
Edward IV was proclaimed kmg Warwick 
took part in the battle of Towton, and 
was richly rewarded by Edward, receivmg 
the captaincy of Dover, the wardenship of 
the Scottish marches, the offices of Lord 
Chamberlam and Steward, with large grants 
of forfeited lands Warwick’s policy was to 
strengthen the new dynasty by a strict and 
cordi^ alhance with the French lang, and foi 
^his purpose he set on foot negotiations for 
marrymg Edward to Bona of Savoy , sister of 
Louis XI But the king preferred the 
alliance of Burgundy, and his marriage with 
Elizabeth WoodviUe entirely upset Warwick’s 
plans The ascendancy of the Queen’s kins 
folk completed Warwick s estrangement, and 
he intrigued with Clarence, who m 1469 
married his eldest daughter without the king’s 
knowledge An insurrection in Yorkshire 
now induced the king to apply for help to 
Warwick, who returned from Calais but foi 
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the purpose of destroying the power of the 
Woodvilles The king was taken prisoner 
Rivers and Sir John Woodville were beheaded, 
and for a time the government was completely 
in Warwick’s hands But in 1470 the king 
escaped, and the defeat of the insurgents at 
Loosecoat Field obliged Warwick once more 
to seek refuge at Calais By the influence of 
Louis XI a reconciliation was made between 
Warwick and Queen Margaret, in accordance 
with which Warwick invaded England He 
was joined by his brother, Montague, and 
others, while Edward fled to Burgundy 
Henry was released from the Tower, and 
Warwick was once more supreme But in the 
next year (1471) Edward returned, was jomed 
by Clarence, and entered London Warwick 
was encamped at Barnet, and here, after 
a hard-fought battle, he was defeated and 
slain The character of the “last of the 
barons,” or the “ Kingmaker,” as Warwick 
has been called, was in some respects an ex- 
aggeration of the ordinary baronial type 
But as a pohtician he had sagacity and fore- 
sight , and he was a skilful warrior and mih- 
tary leader, rather of the modem than of the 
mediaeval kind He left two daughters, 
Isabella, who was married to the Duke of 
Clarence , and Anne, married first to Edward, 
son of Henry VI , and secondly to Richard, 
Duke of Grioucester [Wars of the Roses ] 
Oontinuator of the Ci oyland Chronicle 
Warkworth C7 m oniole Paston LettP'i s, with 
Gairdners InUod A'iiival ^ Bdwaid IV 
^amden Soc ) Brougrham Bug unda the 
Mouse of Lancaster 

Warwick, Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of 
(d 1401^, was appointed Governor to Rich- 
ard II during his minority In 1386 he 
joined Gloucester, and was one of the lords 
who appealed De Vere, and the other royal 
mimsters, of treason In 1397 he was ac- 
cused of conspinng with Gloucester agamst 
the kmg, and condemned to death But 
havmg confessed his guilt, his sentence wa'i 
commuted to exile, and he was banished to 
the Isle of Man On the deposition of Richard 
II he was released 

Waslungtou, founded m 1790 as the 
Federal capital of the United States, was 
attacked by the English during the American 
War Q812 — 14) A body of troops under 
General Ross was landed on the Chesapeake^ 
while a fleet under Admiral Cockburn assisted ; 
in the operations The Amencans were able 
to offer little resistance to the veterans of the 
Peninsula, who had been sent straight off 
from Bordeaux for this service The town 
was occupied by the British, and though there 
was httle loss of life, the Capitol, and all the 
pubhc buildings and offices, were destroyed , 
an act which caused great indignation both m 
America and Europe [American War ] 

Washington, The Treaty of (May 8, 
1871), was concluded between England and the 


United States Its provisions were that a 
mixed court of arbitrators should meet to adjust 
the Alabama claims at Geneva and that by 
this award the two nations should be bound, 
piescnbmg also the rules in accordance with 
which the arbitrators should decide on their 
•verdict, that the inhabitants of the Umted 
States should have the liberty to take fish of f 
every kmd, except shell-fish, on the sea-coasts 
and shores and in the bajs, harbours, and 
creeks of Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick, and the colon j of Pnnce Edwaid’s 
Island, and of -the various islands adjacent, 
with permission to land for the purpose of 
drying their nets or cunng their fish that 
this liberty should onlj extend to sea-fishmg , 
that the subjects of Great Britain should have 
similar rights of fishing and landing on the 
eastern sea coasts and shores of the United 
States north of the 39th parallel , that the 
navigation of the River St Lawrence, its 
tributaries, and canals, should be open to 
the subjects of the United States that in 
return the Lake Michigan, and the canals 
between it and the Atlantic, should be open to 
British subjects That the San Juan ques 
tion should be decided by arbitration That 
this treaty should last for ten j ears, and should 
not expire after that time until two jears 
have elapsed from the date when notice of 
withdrawal is given by either party In ac- 
cordance "With this treaty the Geneva Com 
mission of Arbitrators met to decide the 
Alabama claims, and the San Juan question 
was arbitrated by the German Emperor Wil 
ham, 1872 [Geneva Award ] 

WashingtoxL, George (5 1732, d 1799), 
dibtmguished himself at the age of nineteen, 
on the outbreak of hostihties between Eng 
land and Fiance, and was aide-de-camp to 
General Braddock m his unsuccessful ex 
pedition against Fort Duquesne, taking part 
also in its capture in 1758 Together with 
Patrick Henry, he represented Virgima at 
the General Congress at Virginia in 1774, 
and expressed moderate views by no means 
favourable to becession On the outbreak of 
the war he was chosen commandei-m-chief 
This IS the place for the very briefest account 
only of his mihtary operations His first 
great success was in compelling the Enghsh 
to evacuate Boston in March, 1776, but he 
was defeated at Long Island by General 
Howe and compelled to retreat west of the 
Delaware A succession of defeats, notably 
one at Brandywine in Sept , 1777, followed 
two shght successes at Trenton and Prmce- 
town, but they were more than compensated 
by the victor^’- of Gates at Saratoga (Oct, 

1777) In J line, 1 778, he fought an indecisive 
battle at Monmouth Court House During 
the greater part of 1779 and 1780 he remained 
inactive, owing to the weakness of his army , 
but in 1781, havmg been appointed to the 
command of the army of the South, he was 
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enabled to direct the important operations of 
Green and Morgan, which resulted m the 
collapse of the British attack, and the sur- 
render of Lord Cornwallis On the conclusion 
of peace, Washington resigned his commission 
to Congress, and retired to his farm He 
was, however, in 1787, elected Piesident of the 
National Convention at Philadelphia, which 
remodelled the constitution Two years later 
he was elected President of the United States, 
and again m 1792 Perhaps the most dis 
tinguishing feature in his tenure of office 
was the skill with which he kept America 
clear of the comphcations created by the 
French Eevolution In 1794 hostilities 
seemed imminent with England, but Wash- 
ington averted them by sending John Jay to 
London on a special mission, and two years 
later negotiated a commercial treaty He 
dechned to be nommated for the presidency 
a third time Just before his death, when 
war with France seemed at hand, he was ap- 
pointed commander-in chief 

Sparks, Life and Writings of Washmgton 12 
vols and Diplomatic History of the American Be 
volution Bancroft Hist of America , Guizot, 
Washington Washington Irving Infe of 
Washington 

Waterloo, The Battle op (June 18, 
1815), was one of the decisive battles in history, 
since it closed the great European war agamst 
France, and it decided the fate of Napoleon 
and of Europe In June, 1815, Napoleon 
crossed the Belgian frontier Wellington’s 
army was drawn up so as to cover Brussels, m 
a long hne from Charleroi to Antwerp The 
Prussians, undei Blucher extended eastward 
from Charleroi to Li6ge Napoleon attempted 
to push between the two armies, and to crush 
them m detail On the 15th he attacked the 
Prussmns at Charleroi, and drove them back 
On the 16th his right attacked the Prussians 
at Lignv, and, after a hard battle, forced them 
to retreat Ney, with the French left, at the 
same time attacked the English at Quatre 
Bras After fightmg all day, thej fell back 
The English slowly retired towards Brussels 
on the 17th Wellington, relying on assistance 
from Blucher, who was slowly retieatmg to- 
wards Wavre, determined to fight at Waterloo 
The field of Imttle consisted of two low lines 
of hills, runmng parallel to one another, east 
and west, and separated by a valley about 
half a mile m breadth Welhngton took up a 
position on the northern ridge, about twelve 
miles south of Brussels, with the Forest of 
Soigmes m his rear, the centre of the position 
being the hamlet of Mont St Jean His army 
was drawn up in two hnes On the extreme 
left of the front Ime were light cavalry, next to 
them were the fifth and fouith Hanovenan 
brigades On the right of these was Bj landt’s 
Butch and Belgian infantry, with Pack and 
Kemp’s brigades on their right On their right, 
and garrisoning the f irm-buildings of La 
Haye Samte, stood the Third Bivision, under 


Alten, consisting of the King’s German legion, 
and a Hanovenan brigade To their right again 
was Halkett s brigade, and the tv^o bngades 
of the Guards, under Maitland and B j ng, who 
held the farm of Hougoumont The second 
hne was composed entiiely of cavalry, the 
greatest strength being concentrated behind 
the centre, resting on the Charleroi road , Loid 
Uxbridge being m command of the whole The 
French on the opposite iidge were drawn up in 
two lines, with the entire Imperial Guard, 
cavalry, and mfantry, in rear of the centie 
as a reserve The battle began at half past 
eleven by a fierce attack on Hougoumont 
under Jerome but though the Fiench won 
the gardens and orchards, they could not drive 
the Guards from the buildings themselves 
As this attack failed in its main object, Napo 
leon directed a grand attack on the left centre 
of the alhed position As the columns ap 
proached, the Butch and Belgian troops fled 
in pamc , but Picton, with the 3,000 men who 
formed the brigades of Pack and Kemp, 
seized the moment when the French halted on 
the brow of the hill His men fired a volley 
at thirty yards’ distance, and then, charging, 
drove the columns back over the hill Mean- 
while Kellermann’s cuirassiers, who had ndden 
up the Charleroi road in support of bs ey’s at 
tack, had been charged by Lord Uxbndge, at 
the head of the Household Brigade, and had 
been driven back m headlong confusion It 
was about half past thiee when Napoleon 
found that his grand attack had failed, and 
that, far from makmg any way, he had very 
much weakened his right wmg, while, at the 
same tune, there were sure signf^ of the 
approach of the Prussians He directed all 
his splendid cavalry to attack the centre and 
right, while fresh assaults were made upon 
Hougoumont and La Haye Samte But the 
emrassiers could make no impression on the 
impenetrable squares of Biitish infantry and 
the artillery plajed upon them asthey retned, 
so that they were almost wholly destroyed 
in the meantime the attacks on La Haye Samte 
had been carried on with determined vigour , 
and between six and seven o clock the French 
took the place The Prussians were pressing 
on, and were already can;ying on a fierce con- 
test for the possession of Plancenoit, which 
lay m the rear of the French right, and which 
the Young Guard had been detached to hold 
Napoleon ordered the Old Guard, who had as 
yet taken no part m the struggle, to advance 
The two columns advanced between La Ha> e 
Samte and Hougoumont They woi o suddenly 
encountered on the top of the ascent by 
Maitland’s Guards, who were lying down 
When the French f'l rived at the top, the 
Guards suddenly rose up, at a distance of fifty 
yards, and while the French attempted to de- 
ploy into line, showered volley alter volley 
mto their ranks, till they became disordered 
Then the Guards charged, and drove the 
French column headlong down the hill, 
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icturning to their position, however, in time 
to take part in the destruction of the second 
column, which hore on, undismayed, slightly 
towards the left The column broke, and 
fled in disorder Napoleon, meanwhile, was 
1 allying the remains of the first column of the 
Old Gruard lound La Belle Alliance, but 
Wellmgton now took the oflensive Soon 
ifter eight o’clock he gave the word for a 
general advance along the whole Ime The 
British troops rushed down from the ndge, 
and up the opposite slope The Old Guard 
bravely rallied, and attempted to stem the 
current But it was in vam The British 
swept away all resistance m their impetuous 
rush , and the French army gave itself up to 
flight in hopeless confusion, e'very one seek 
ing only his own safety Wellington, riding 
back, met Blucher at La Belle Alliance, and 
entrusted to him lihe pursuit with the Prus 
sians, who were comparatively fresh The 
allies, under Welhngton, had lost 15,000 men 
killed and wounded in the battle , the Prus 
sians 7, 000 , but the French army was annihi 
lated It lost from 23,000 to 30,000, and the 
survivors were a mere scattered mob Wei 
lington’s army had numbered about 68,000 at 
the beginning of the battle, Napoleon’s about 
70,000 

Sibome Waterloo, Chesney Wderloo Lee 
tmes Alison Wist of Europe Creasy Decisive 
Baitles of the World Thiers, Hist of the Con 
sulate and Empire Jomim, Military Hist of 
Napoleon [W R S 3 

Watlmg^ Street was one of the great 
Roman roads through Britain Starting from 
Richborough, it passed by Canterbury , whence, 
lea\in^ Rochester to the right, it lan to 
London, which it passed through, thence to 
Verulam, Dunstable, Towcaster, Weedon, 
Dovebndge, High Cross, Fazeley, and Wel- 
lmgton, to Wroxeter It then crossed the 
Severn, and contmued by Rowton and Bala 
to Tommen y-Mawr, where it divided into 
two branches One ran by Beddgelert to 
Caernarvon and Anglesea, the other by 
Dolwyddelan to the Menai Straits, where one 
branch went to Holyhead, and the other 
through Aber to Chester, thence by North 
wich, Manchester, IHdey, Masham, and New- 
ton, to Catterick Crossing the Tees, it ran 
by Binchester, Ebchester, and Corbndge, mto 
Scotland, thence by Jedburgh to the mtenor 
of Scotland, probably as far as the Forth 
Other authorities regard the road between* 
London and Wroxeter as alone properly the 
Watlmg Street But the name seems popu- 
larly to have been used to denote several liries 
of Roman highways [Roman Roads ] 

Watson, Richa^, Bishop of Llandaff 
(5 1737, d 1816), was educated at Trmity 
College, Cambridge, of which he was elected 
a Fellow in 1760 He became Professor of 
Chemistry in 1764, and in 1771 Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity He wrote largely toth on 
scientific subjects and on theology, and had 
laisT —34 


also written some pamphlets to defend and 
explain Whig principles, when, in July, 1782 
he was made Bishop of by liord 

Shelburne He sided with the Whigs m the 
House of Lords, and supported the claims of 
the Prince of Wales on the Regency question 
In 1792, in his charge to the clergy, he 
vehemently eulogised the French Revolution 
Subsequently he changed his views on this 
subject, and wrote in 1798 an Add) ess to the 
FeopU of &) eat itam, which was an energetic 
appeal in favour of the war against France, 
and excited immense public attention In 
1803 he wrote another pamphlet on the sam< 
subject His best-known work is perhaps his 
Apology fo) the Bible against the attacks of 
Thomas Fame 

Wannn, John de {d enml471), was a 
French kmght, who fought in the battle oi 
Agmeourt, but subsequently joined the 
Enghsh, and attached himseif to Sir John 
Fastolf He wrote a chronicle of England 
from the earliest times to the year 1471, 
which has been published in the Rolls Senes 

Waverley, The Annals of, is one of 
the monastic cbromcles — ^written in the Cis- 
tercian Abbey of that name in Surrey — which 
extends from the Incarnation to the year 
1291 From 1277 to the end the work appears 
to be contemporary, and is of great value 
It has been published in the Rolls Senes 

’Wa3nafl6te, William {d 1486), was 
master of Winchester School from about 1432 
to 1443, when he was made fiist provost of 
Eton In 1447 he was elected Bishop of 
Winchester, and in 14o6 became Chancellor 
In 1460 he resigned the Great Seal, and, 
though he had been an attached fnend to 
Henry VI, he lived unmolested by Edwaid 
IV In 1448 Way nflete commenced the foun- 
dation of Magdalen College in Oxford, which 
was completed m 1456 He also founded a 
school m his native town of W’'ayTiflete, m 
Lincolnshire 

"Ways and Keans, The Committee op, 
is a Committee of the whole House of Com- 
mons appointed to determine how the money 
IS to be raised which has been voted to the 
Crown after the resolutions framed by»- the 
Committee of Supply have been agreed to 
Its prmcipal duty is to receive the budget oi 
fiLnaneial statement of tbe Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Resolutions for new ways of 
raising revenue are often submtted to it 
previous to being embodied m bills 

Wedderbum, Alexandeh, Loud Lot oh 
BOROUGH and Earl op Rosslvn {b 1733, d 
1805), was the son of a Scotch advocate and 
judge He was called to the Scotch bar, but 
his short career in^o^tland came to an abrupt 
conclusion in 1757T krM he came to London, 
and was called to the English bar In 1762, 
through the interest of Lord Bute, he was 
returned to Parliament for the Rothesay and 
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Inverary Biirglis In 1769 lie spoke in sup 
port of the legdhty of Wilkes’s election, which 
earned him a congratulatory banquet at the 
hands of the Opposition In 1771, howeier, 
he left his party, and became Solicitor-Gen- 
eral to Lord North In his new office he is 
described a^ “elegant, subtle, and insinuat- 
ing,” but he had no great opportunity of 
displaying his powers till, in 1773, he defended 
Lord Olive against Genoial Burge's ne’s reso- 
lution During the following years he de- 
fended the policy of the ministry on the 
American war In 1778 he refused the office 
of Chief Baron, and continued m Parhament 
to urge the prosecution of the war Next 
year he became Attorney -General, and de- 
livered his last great speech in the Lowei 
House in favoui of a firm policy of repression 
towards Ireland In 1780 he became Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, with the title 
of Lord Loughborough When the Coalition 
ministry was formed (1783) the Great Seal 
was put into commission, and Lord Lough- 
borough was appointed one of the commis- 
sioners, but in 1784 the chancellorship was 
given to Lord Thurlow In his disgust, Lord 
Loughborough became a complete Foxite 
He now took all pains to cultivate favour 
with the Prmce of Wales, and ad-vocated his 
claims in the debates on the Eegenoy BiU 
In 1791 he made a vigorous attack on Pitt’s 
Russian policy, and became so strong a Whig 
that he advocated measures for Catholic relief, 
“ although it is now certain that when he 
became keeper of the kmg’s conscience, he 
poisoned the royal mmd by scruples about 
the coronation oath, and that he obstructed 
policy which he at this time advocated ” 
He now opened negotiations with Pitt, who, m 
return for his ser'vicos m securmg the ad- 
herence of the Duke of Portland to the Pitt 
ministry, obtained for him the Great feeal 
(Jan, 1793) In 1794 he advised the State 
prosecutions for sedition, and, while he cooled 
towards the Pnnce of Wales, tned to 'win 
favour with George III In 1800 he opposed 
all measures for Catholic emancipation con- 
nected with the Union, and became somewhat 
estranged from Pitt The next "^ear he 
betrayed the Pnme Mmister’s private corre 
spondence to the king, and thereby obtained 
the dismissal of Pitt Addington, succeeding 
to the vacant place, got nd of Lord Lough- 
borough by the bnbe of an elevation to an 
earldom, with the title of Earl of Rosslyn 
Henceforth his Parliamentary career was 
unimportant At his death George III is 
leported to have said, “He has not left a 
greater knave behmd him in my doraimons ” 
Campbell, Lives of the Chancellors Jesse Me 
mmrs o/ theMeign ofG-eoige HI J^arliamentai y 
Hist q'rerelyan, JBarly Life of C J Fox, 
Letters of Jfunvu^^ ^ 

Wedmore, fen Pj^b^oj* (879), is the 
name frequently treaty be- 

tween Alfred and ^C^i^am, though the 


treaty was certainly concluded at Chip- 
penham The village of Wedmore lies neai 
Athelney, between Bridgewater and Yeovil 
The treaty is of great importance, as assign- 
ing a definite district to the Danes, and estab 
lining a modus vivendz between them and 
the English The boundaries here agreed 
upon were — “Up on the Thames, and then 
up on the Lea, and along the Lea to its source, 
then right to Bedford , then up on the Ouse 
unto Watlmg Street ” Thus the Danes were 
to leave Wessex, but keep East Anglia and 
the north-eastern part of Mercia, but the 
south-western part of Mercia was united to 
the kmgdom of Wessex “ Speaking loughly 
says Mr Freeman, “Alfied recovered that 
part of Mercia which had been origmallj 
West Saxon, and which had been conqucied 
by the Angles m the seventh and eighth 
centuries The Danes got much the 

largest part of England, siill Alfred con- 
trned to keep London ” [Alfred , Danes , 
Mercia ] 

Treemau, Nonoian Conquest vol i , and Old 
Bng Hist Stubbs Select Charter s 63 

Welles, Leo, Lord {d 1461), was a dis- 
tinguished commander in the French wars, 
and in 1438 was made Lieutenant of Ireland, 
'which office he held till 1443 He fought on 
the Lancastrian side m the Wars of the Roses, 
and fell in the battle of Towton 

Welles, Richard, Lord {d 1470), son of 
the above, was allowed to receive his father’s 
goods and estates by Edward lY , though he 
had been attainted, and in 1468 he as restored 
to all his honours In 1470 his son raised a 
rebellion in Lincolnshire, and Lord Welles, 
being unable to induce him to submit, was 
put to death bj Edward, contrary to a promise 
he had made 

Welles, Sir Robert (d 1470), was the son 
of Richard, Lord Welles In 1470, probablj at 
the instigation of the Earl of Warwick, he 
raised a rebelhon m Lincolnshire Although 
the cry of “King Henryk” was raised, and 
man> Lancastrians joined his standaid, it 
would seem that his real object was to set 
Clarence on the throne Before assistance could 
arn\e from Warwick or Clarence, he was 
attacked by the king, and totally defeated m 
the battle of Loosecoat Field, near Stamford 
He was captured, and beheaded the daj aftc r 
the battle, havmg made a full confession of 
^is designs 

Wellesley, Richard Collbi, Marquess 
OF (if 1760, d 1842), was the eldest son of the 
first Earl of Mornington, and elder brother of 
the Duke of Wellington He took his seat 
in the Irish House o:^ Lords as soon as ho 
became of age, and also entered the English 
House of Commons as member for Beeral- 
ston in 1786, and afterwards for Windsoi 
He took the Tory side in the debates on 
the Regency ot 1789, and greatly distin- 
guished himself In 1 797, ha\ mg pre\ lously 
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occupied a seat on the Board of Control, he 
received a British peerage (as Baron Morn- 
ington), and was nominated to succeed Lord 
Cornwallis as Governor General of India 
In 1799 he became Marquess "Wellesley in 
the lush peerage His gov ernor-generalship 
in India was an eventful period On first 
landing he found the English power exposed 
to great dangers, owing to the existence ot a 
formidable bod} of disciplined troops in the 
service of the Nizam B} gieat fiimness 
and skill Lord Mornington prev ailed on the 
izam to disband his army, and to enter into 
a subsidiary aUiance w ith England He next 
determined to crush the power of Tippoo 
bultaun (q v ), who was then deepl} engaged 
in intrigues with France Owmg to the 
firmness and energy of the vicero} , the troops 
were speedil} puj into a state of eflScienc} 
In 1799 war was declared on Tippoo, and 
three armies advanced on beiingapatam 
The Bombay arm} won a victory at Sudasere, 
and that of Madras at MalaveU} and Arikera 
Seringapatam was invested and captured, and 
Tippoo slam in the assault Mysoie was 
partitioned, and the Mohammedan dynasty 
driven out In 1801 Lord Wellesley organised 
the Red Sea expedition (q v ), and despatched 
a large foice into Egypt to assist in the 
operations against the French He then 
proceeded to intervene in the afEairs of the 
Mahratta States He forced the treaty of 
Bassein upon the Feishwa Bayee Rao 
Thereupon a combination of Soindiah, Holkar, 
and the Rajah of Berar was formed against 
the English, and the result was the hardly 
contested campaigns in ^^hlch the British, 
under Colonel Wellesley and Lake, weie 
completely successful. The siege of Ah- 
gurh, the battles of Delhi and Laswaree, 
soon reduced Scindiah’s irench battalions 
in Hindustan , the battles of Assy e and 
\rgaom were followed by the treaties of 
Deogaom and Surges Anjengaom, which em- 
bodied the submission of Scindiah and the 
Bhonslah i 

Meanwhile Lord Wellesley had paid much 
attention to the commercial development of 
India He gave great ofience to the Court of 
Directors partly by the magnitude and ex- 
pense of his military exploits, partly by 
allowing private English -vessels to trade in 
India, contrary'- to the Company ^s monopoly 
In 180o Lord Wellesley was recallet’ At- 
tempts were unsuccessfully made in ?arha * 
ment to accuse him of high crimes and 
misdemeanours, and the Couit of Propnetors 
passed a vote of censure on him by a large 
majority But after thirty years the feeling 
changed, and the direc^iors, taking advantage 
of the publication of his despatches, voted 
him a grant of £20,000, and ordered his statue 
to be placed in the India House His policy 
in India was to establish English influence 
to oblige the native rulers to enter into 
permanent tieaties with him, to place the 


I pohtical management of their provinces in 
the hands of a Biitish Resident to pay for 
the support of an army largely officeied hy 
Euiopeans, while the native pi*mces at the 
same time retained the domestic government 
in their own hands* ‘ Ihe administration of 
Lord Wellesley may he regarded as the third 
great epoch in the foimation of the British 
Indian empire Lord Welleslev was 

the first to perceive that in India a political 
equihbnum was impossible that peace was 
only to be insuied hy estahhshmg the pre- 
ponderance of British power, and that the 
tabk of breaking down the Mahiatta con- 
federacy was as practicable as, sooner oi 
later, it must have been necessary, to be 
undertaken ” 

In 1808 Lord Wellesley was appointed 
ambassador in fepam From 1809 to Jan , 
1812, he was Secretary for Foreign AfPans in 
IVlr Perceval’s cabmet, but resigned m con- 
sequence of a difference with his colleagues 
on the Roman Cathohe claims in Ireland In 
May, 1812, he unsuccessfully attempted to 
form a coalition government Under Lord 
Liverpool s mmistrv he was the champion of 
the nghts of the Roman Catholics m Ireland 
In 1815 he loudly censured some of the pro- 
visions of the peace with France From 1821 
to 1828 he was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
hut when his brother, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, took ofiSce, and declared against the 
Catholic claims, the Lord-Lieutenant resigned 
In 1831 he was appomted Lord Steward, 
under the Grey klmistry , and in 1833 again 
became Lord-Lieutenant but lesignedin 1834 

Des}iaiches of the Maiqtiess Wellesley ed byR 
Montgomery Martin 183t>— 1838 Pearce, Life 
of Wellesley [B S ] 

Wellington, Akthl k Welleslei , Dlke 
OF (5 1769, d 18o2), was the fourth son of 
the first Earl of Mormngton He was educated 
at Eton, and afterwards at the military college 
at Angers, wheie he studied under the cele- 
brated Pignerol He entered the army m 
Mar, 1787 His career in the field com- 
menced in Holland (1794), under the Duke of 
lork He shared the hardships of this 
campaign, occupying the post of honour, the 
rearguard He received a colonelcv m 1796 
His next service was in India, where he 
passed through the whole of the My sore War, 
and the Siege of Seringapatam, being at- 
tached to the Nizam’s contingent of horse 
In July, 1799, he was nominated Governor of 
Seringapatam and My sore, and the co mm and 
in chief of ihe army of occupation was en- 
trusted to him ^ He exercised the great 
powers conferred upon him in such a way as 
to deserve and obtain the gratityjde and respect 
of the natives and to display fiis own extra- 
ordinary talentsfor organi^^;a and command 
While thus employ’^d heipi^dii ^ necessary to 
take the field against^the 
Waugh, whom he routed and Slfew In 1803 
he wa;> laised to the rank of major-general, 
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and shortly afterwards the Mahratta War 
broke out Major-General Wellesley was 
appointed to the command of the force 
destined to restore the Peishwa to his throne 
after the conclusion of the Treaty of Bassem, 
as well as to act against the Mahratta chiefs 
Operations in the Deccan were quickl} opened, 
and concluaed hy Wellesley ^s biilhant victory 
at Assye (Sept 23, 1803), and Argaum (Nov 
19), which effectually subdued the opposition 
of Scindiah and the Eajah of Berar Shortly 
after the close of the Mahratta War, General 
Wellesley quitted India, and after an absence 
of 6.ve years landed once more m England 
In 1807 he was appointed Chief Secretary 
to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland In 
the following August he was nominated to a 
command in the expedition to Copenhagen, 
and rendered important services, for which he 
received the special thanks of Parliament 
On July 12 the same year he started, with a 
command of 10,000 men, for Portugal, the 
Portland mimstiy having sent these troops at 
the request of the Portuguese government, 
who feared the ambitious designs of Napoleon 
He landed successfully at Mondego, marched 
on Lisbon, and defeated the French at Rolica 
Sir Harry Burrard, who had been appomted 
over Wellesley’s head, now arrived and took 
the command and countermanded all Welles- 
ley’s dispositions for the attack on Junot at 
Oorres Yedras The French therefore assailed 
the Enghsh at Yimiera, and again Bir Harry 
Burrard prevented the English success being 
decisive by forbidding Wellesley to pursue 
and cut off the French retreat to Torres 
Vedras The Convention of Omtra roused 
the general mdignation in England against 
the expedition and its commanders, and 
especially, but most unwarrantably, against 
Wellesley He returned to England and 
resumed his Irish duties and his seat in 
Parhament In 1809, when the French had 
entirely occupied the Pemnsula, Wellesley 
was sent out again with 24,000 men He 
landed at Lisbon (April 22), marched against 
Soult, who was strongl} posted at Oporto, 
and dro\e him into Galicia The state of 
his commissariat rendered it impossible to 
pursue and march on Madrid as he had in 
tended while the obstmaoj and imbecility of 
the Spanish generals rendered co-operation 
impossible In spite, therefore, of the crush 
mg victory of Talavera (q v ), he was obhged 
to retieat The next year was occupied with 
the inroad of Napoleon, the victory of Busaco, 
and the successful defence of the lines of Torres 
Yodraa At last, m 1812, after the capture of 
Badajos and Ciudad Rodrigo, Welhngton 
began his march across Spain by defeating 
the French at Salamanca , opened the road 
to Madrid, and marched from thence to 
Burgos He was, however, compelled to retire 
once more to the Portuguese frontier In 
18X3 he marched straight to Vittoria, and 
from victory to victory till Soult was finally 


louted at Oithez, and the abdication oi 
Napoleon ended the great Peninsular Wai 
(qv) At the close of the campaign he 
was for his serMces created Marquis of 
Douro and Duke of Wellington, the House 
of Commons voted him an annuity ot 
£10,000, which was afterwaids commuted 
for the sum of £400,000, and on July 1 
the thanks of the House were conveyed to 
him by the Speaker The highest honouis 
were conferred on him by the allies, and 
he was made a field marshal in each of 
the prmcipal armies of Europe In August 
he proceeded to Pans to represent the Biitish 
government at the court of the Tuileiies 
He remained five months, and bore a pi in 
cipal share in the negotiations of this } ear In 
Jan , 1815, the duke was accredited to Vienna 
as one of the representatives of Britain 
at the Congiess of the European Powers, 
and united with Austria and France in re- 
sisting the demands of Russia and Prussia 
In February Napoleon broke loose from Elba, 
and Wellington was appomted Commander- 
in-Chief against him The Hundied Days 
ended at Waterloo (qv), and the allied 
armies marched on Pans, where Welhngton 
had the greatest difficulty in restraining 
the Prussian desire for vengeance , and 
it was m consequence of his advice that 
the army of occupation, which was to have 
remained for five years, evacuated France at 
the end of three The military career of the 
auke thus came to an end In Oct , 1818, 
while attending the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, he was offered and accepted the 
office of Master General of the Ordnance, with 
a seat m the Cabmet He took no promment 
part, however, m the administration of home 
affairs, though he shared the odium which 
accrued to the government from its coercive 
policy He represented Great Britam at the 
Congress of Verona m 1822, and piotested 
against the armed intervention of the French 
court m the affairs of Spam In 1826, ht 
was sent on a special mission to St Petersbuig 
for the purpose of promotmg a peaceable 
settlement of the Greek question In the 
following year he refused to serve under Mi 
Canmng, and resigned the post of Commandei 
in-Chiel which had naturally come to him on 
the death of the Duke of York In 1828, he 
himself became Prime Minister of England 
JThe Cannmgites were allowed to letam their 
seats for a short time, but very soon dissen- 
sions arose, and they were either driven out 
or resigned spontaneously The great question 
of Roman Catholic Emancipation had now foi 
a quarter of a century occupied the attention 
of the legislature, and Ifid become not so 
much a question of abstiact principle and 
policy as of national peace and security 
The continued anarchy of Ireland, the inter- 
minable division of cabinets, the distraction 
of imperial councils, and the utter impossi- 
bihty of maintaminff such a state of thinirs. 
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<it last satisfied the duke and Sir Eobert Peel 
that the time had come when the clamorous 
demand of the Roman Catholics should be 
conceded The premier had a clear per- 
ception of the di&culties to be encountered, 
and the sacrifices which must be made in thus 
surrendering the citadel of Protestant as- 
cendancy, but having made up his mind that 
this measure was necessary, he earned it 
through resolutely and characteristically 
His pohey was announced in the speech from 
the thione (Feb 5th, 1829), and so vigorously 
was the measure pressed, that in spite of the 
most determined opposition, the Relief Bill 
passed both Houses by a large majonty, and 
m httle more than a month became law The 
ministry of the duke was greatl} weakened 
by’’ his victory over the prmciples and preju- 
dices of his party* His opponents were not 
conciliated, while many of his old supporters 
had become furious in their indignation 
The duke failed to read the signs of the times, 
and his obstinate opposition to Parhamentary 
Reform caused the downfall of his mimstr\ , 
the accession of Earl Grey (1831), and the 
p issing of the Refonn Bill (q v ) At the 
final crisis of the Bill, Wellington, at the 
icquest of the king, left the House of Lords, 
followed by about a hundred peers, to allow 
the Bill to pass All through this period the 
tide of popular feelmg ran strongly against 
the duke, who found it necessary to protect his 
windows from the mob by casmgs of iron 
When the excitement of the Reform agitation 
had subsided, popular feehng towards him 
gradually changed , and durmg the rest of his 
life he detained a fina hold on the affections 
ot the English people In 1834 the kmg 
innounced his intention to recall the duke to 
his councils, but the latter msisted that Sir 
Robert Peel was the proper person to be 
placed at the head of the government, and 
himself accepted the post of Foreign becretary 
In 1835, he retued with his leader, and never 
igam took charge of any of the great civil 
departments of state In 1841, on the return 
of his party to power, he accepted a seat in 
the Cabinet, but -without office, though he 
took an active part m the busmess of the 
country In 1842, he agam became Com- 
mander-m-Chief, and was confirmed m the 
office for life by^^ patent under the Great Seal 
When the Irish famine brought the Anti- 
Corn-law agitation to a crisis, he changed with* 
Peel, and gave that minister the warmest 
and most consistent support in his new com ’ 
mei cial policy It was in fact mainly through 
the duke’s influence that the opposition of the 
great territorial magnates was withdrawn 
On the complete break^hp of the Conservative 
party, in 1846, the duke formally intimated 
his final retirement from political hfe, and 
never again took any part in the debates in 
the House of Lords except on military 
matters But he continued to take the warmest 
interest m the welfare of the army, the 


country , and the so\ ereign, and was regarded 
by the queen as a friendly and mtimate 
adviser With the nation the populant-v of 
“the duke” during his later years was 
extraordiiiar\ and almost unique "W herei er 
he appealed he was received with enthusiasm 
and affection On Sept 14, 18^2, he 
died at Walmer Cubtle, where Le resided as 
Warden of the Cmque Ports Of eUmgton s 
emmence as a general there is no question 
In an age of great commanders he was one 
of the greatest , inferior to few of his eon 
temporaries, saie the great opponent whose 
designs he so often defeated The lntegrlt^ , 
honesty, and disinterested simphcity of his 
private character are equallv httle open to 
doubt His position as a statesman admits 
of more dispute That he did not altogether 
comprehend the spmt of the age m which he 
lived, and that he offeied an unbending front 
to reforms which in the end he was obliged to 
accept, can scarcely he demed 

Welhvgton Despatches, 1852 1860 6 and 

1867 Bnalmont Life of Vf^ellmqion Alison 
SiAt of Europe von S^hel, French Eevolu 
tion Thiers Eist of the Consulate and Empire 
Rapier Peimisulai Wai GreviUe Memoirs 
Walpole Hist of Eng fi om 1S15 Stapleton 
George Cannmg and f is Times Pauh Englische 
Geschichte seit 1815 Molesworth Hist of the 
Reform Bill Peel Memoirs [S J L ] 

Welsh Judicature, Abolition op (11 
Geo IV & 1 Will IV) In 1820 a select 
comnuttee was appointed to inqmie into the 
Welsh judicature, which had existed for cen 
tunes, in spite of pioposals to lemove it The 
Common Laws Commissioners of 1822 de- 
cided that its continuance was indefensible 
Peel, therefore, introduced (1830) a bill for 
its abolition, and for adding an additionsd 
judge to each of the three superior courts at 
Westminster The bill became law in 
1830 The Special Sessions in Wales were 
abohshed, and that country, with Cheshire, 
erected into new cuemts, served by the ordi- 
nary judges 

Wendover, Roger op (ci 1236), was a 
monk of bt Albans, and for a few years Pnor 
of Belvoir The great work usually though 
not universaRy attributed to him, Flores Sisto- 
j imum, extends from the Creation to the year 
123o, and for the last thirty-five is a most 
vilnable authority “It is from him,” say& 
Mr (^irdner, “we derive most of the in- 
formation we possess about the reign of King 
John , and the straightforwaid simplicity with 
which he tells the tale, denouncing wicked- 
ness and mjustice where necessary, without 
jnvective or high-colounng of any kmd, is 
admirable ” His work was continued from 
1235 by Matthew Pans 

There is an. edition of the Flores in. the Holls 
Senes and a translation m Bohn*s Antiquanan 
Iiibrary 

Wexilock, Lord (d 1471), was ongmally 
a supporter of the Lancastnan party, and 
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fought in the hrst battle of St Albans 
Subsequently he went over to the Yorkists, 
and was attainted in 1499 He commanded 
the rear of the Y'orkist army in the battle of 
Towton, and many honours and rewards were 
given him by Edward IV He afterwards 
joined Warwick and the malcontents, and 
tought on the Lancastrian side in the battle 
of Tewkesbury, wheie he was slain, it is said 
by Somerset, who suspected him of treachery 

Wensleydale’s Case, Lord (I896) 
Sir James P<uke, judge of the Court of Ex 
chequer, was raised to the peeiage by the 
title of Baron Wensleydale but the patent 
which conferred the title on him contained 
the unusual recital that his barony was to 
be held “for the term of his natural Me” 
This creation was an attempt to revive a right 
which had lam m abeyance since the reign of 
Richard II There was a ver j strong feeling 

in the House of Lords against this, and Lord 
Lyndhurst acted as its exponent Three 
great legal authorities who seldom umted on 
any point, were agreed m strenuous opposition 
to this change — Lords Lyndhurst, Brougham, 
and Campbell The Lord Chancellor, on the 
other hand, supported it, and was probably 
the author of the pioposal After some discus- 
sion, and the proposal of a great number of 
resolutions the government yielded, and con 
f erred on Sir James Parke a patent of peerage 
drawn up m the ordinary foim 

Wentworth, Pall, the brother of 
Peter Wentworth, and “the most distin- 
guished asserter of civil hberty m Ehzabeth’s 
reign,” m 1966 upheld the privileges of Par- 
liament against the pierogative of the queen, 
who had sent to order the Commons to proceed 
no further m the matter of her marriage 

Wentworth, Peter, was member for Tre- 
gon> , in Cornwall, and a man “ whose coura- 
geous and independent spirit had already 
drawn upon him repeated mamfestations of 
royal displeasure ” During the session of 
1976 he made a speech reflecting on the un- 
due mfluen< e of the queen on the Parhament, 
and defending the pniuleges of the House 
For this he was sequestered, and a committee 
of all the privy councillors in the House w as 
appointed to examine him He was sent to 
the Tower, but released at the queen’s re- 
quest in a month, being reprimanded on his 
knees by the Speaker In I088 he was agam 
committed to the Tower through the instru- 
mentality of the Speaker, Serjeant Puckenng 
(afterwards Lord Keeper), foi some questions 
which he proposed to put in fa\ our of liberty 
of speech In 1593 he was again impnsoned 
for presenting a petition to the Lord Keeper, 
desiring “ the Lords of the Upper House to 
■join with those of the Lower in imploring her 
majesty to entail the succession of the cro'wn, 
for which they had already prepared a hiU ’ 

Hallam Const JSist Aikm Memoirs of the 

Couit of Blizahetfi 


Wentworth, Sir Thomas [bniAi- 

EORD ] 

Wentworth, Thomas, 1st Lord {d 
lo51), was employed in lo49 in the suppres 
sion of the Norfolk Rebellion , as a meinbci 
of the council he subsequently took an a(ti\( 
part against Protector Somerset 

Wentworth, Thomas, 2nd Lord {d 
1990), succeeded his tathei (lool) In loot 
he was Go\ ernor of Calais, a post which hi 
continued to hold until the town was lost 
(1 908) On its capitulation, which, had Went- 
worth’s warnings been listened torn England, 
might have been prevented, the goveinoi 
was detained a prisoner In the following 
year he was tried foi treason and cowardice, 
together with some of his subordinate oflfleers, 
hut was acquitted 

Wer-gild, in Anglo Saxon times, was 
the money value of each man’s life, and the 
sum which, in case of his death by violence, 
had to be paid by the murderei, either to his 
kinsmen or gild-brethren, or in the case of a 
serf to his master The amount of the 1007 - 
gild depended entirely on the rank of the per- 
son slam, and was carefully graduated Thus 
the 1067 of the king was 7,200 shillings, that 
of an ealdorman 2,400 shillings, while a king s 
thegn was valued at 1,200 shillings, an ordi 
nary thegn at 600 shillings, and a ceorl at 
200 [Bot ] 

Robertson, Kist Essays Stubbs Const Hiet 

Wessex, The Kingdom op This state 
which eventually expanded into the kingdom of 
the Enghsh, hut when separate covered at one 
time seven modem counties, was founded by 
the West Saxons m 519 These settlers seem 
to have been at first called Gewissas, which 
word also is supposed to mean men of the west, 
and had been already spreading over and 
planting themselves in the Itchen valley foi 
twenty-four years Some inquirers helie\e 
that during this time the work of conquest 
and occupation was carried on * by indepen- 
dent bands of settlers,’ who had not yet felt 
the need of a common leadei, hut who, in 
619, were brought to a union under the king- 
ship of Cerdic and his son, Cynric Indeed, to 
these “ aldermen,” as it calls them, the Anglo- 
Saxon ChronicU gives all the distinction fiom 
the first, informing us that they came to Britain 
" in 495 with five ships, and had a fight with 
the Welsh on the very day of their arrnal 
were, in 501, followed by Port, slew, in 508, 
5,000 Britons, and their King Natanlood , 
were, m ol4, joined by Stuf and Wihtgar, 
leading a third invading force, <‘laid their 
grasp on the kingship” in ol9, thus esta- 
blishing the kingdom that has since swelled 
into the British empire Their battle at Mon 9 
Sadonicu^if in 620, with “the king, in whom 
some have recognised the majestic figure of 
Amhrosius” (Elton), some the m>sterious 
Arthur, some both, is reported from the other 
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side Cerdic lived, fought, and slew—routmg 
tho Britons at Cerdicslea in 527, and over- 
running Wight in 630— till 534, when he died, 
leaving his task to he carried on by Cynric 
The exact extent of Cynne’s kingdom is un 
known but it had certainly spread beyond 
Hampshire It was reserved for his son, 
Ceawlin, to make the West Saxon a large and 
powerful state Beginning in 560, Ceawlm 
reigned for thirty one years Aided by his 
brother, Outhwulf, he overthrew Ethelbert of 
Kent, vanquished the Britons at Bedford in 
571, vanquished them again at Derham m 
Grloucestershire m o77, and took into his 
kingdom Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire, 
northern Wiltshire, and the Severn Valley 
In 584 he fought, and lost his brother, m the 
battle of Fethanlea, a place that Dr Gruest 
identifies with F&ddiley, regarding the cam- 
paign as a conquermg march as far as Cheshire, 
but others conjecture to have been Frethern 
In either case the West Saxons had extended 
then conquests far beyond the Ime of the 
lhames and the Somersetshire Avon, to which i 
they had been at first restricted But Oeawlm 
would seem to have gone too fast, disaster 
oiertook his arms m the end Beaten at 
Wodensburg by his own subjects, he fled, 
and died in exile After tms rebuff the 
advance of the West Saxons was held in 
check for more than two hundred years They 
lost to Mercia the conquests they had made 
beyond the Thames and they even lay under 
the Mercian yoke for nmeteen years (733 — 
7o2) But they had compensations About 
63o th^y were converted to Christianity by 
Binnus, under Kenwalch (Cenwealh) they 
pushed their western frontier from the Axe 
to the Parret then, under Ina, beyond the 
Parret , from the same Ina they obtamed the 
first Enghsh code of laws , and, led by Cuth- 
red, they broke the Mercian yoke from off 
their necks by a great victory over Ethelbald j 
at Burford in 752 At the same tune they 
gave two examples that have not been lost I 
on their postenty — 672 they took a 
woman for their ruler, Sexburh, Kenwalch s , 
widow, and in 7i6 they dethroned Cuthred s 
successor, Sigebert, after he had reigned 
a >ear Ina, too, added to the bishopric 
of Winchester, founded by Kenwalch, that 
of Sherborne, of which the see was later 
on shifted to Salisbury This stage of 
West Saxon history closed with 800, wheA 
Egbert came to the throne Feared by his 
predecessor, Brihtnc, he had passed several 
years in exile near Charlemagne, and is 
thought to have profited greatly Siereby It 
was his fate not only to extend the kingdom, 
and brmg it once moi^ to the front, but also 
to raise it to the lordship of the other kmg- 
doms and states In his days Wessex reached 
the Tamar, the invading Mercians were over- 
thrown at Ellandun m 823, and their sceptre 
was wrested from them, whale the agg^essl^ e 
Danes and the Comishinen were beaten in a 


great battle at Hengestdown m 835 Between 
823 and 828 every other people south of the 
Tweed had been annexed to or made depend- 
ent on the West Saxons The Danish wars 
gave a new turn to the growth of W'essex 
Under Alfred she was virtually stripped ot 
her external supremacy, but her immediate 
territory was much mcreased The impulse 
thus gained contmued under Alfred s son and 
grandsons, till Wessex far outgrew its name, 
and lost itself m the Enghsh kingdom, but 
her distinguishing legal customs, the West- 
8emndlage^ survived till Henrj II reduced 
Enghsh law to a uniform system 

Th& Anglo Saxon Chi onicle Elton ^g^ns of 
English Ristoi y Green The Making of England 
Lappenberg Anglo Saxon Kinge Freeman 2^01- 
mau Conquest S ] 


Kings op Wessex 


Cerdic 

519-634 

Cyunc 

534-560 

Ceawhn 

060-591 

Ceolnc 

591—597 

Ceolwulf 

597—611 

Cyuegils 

611—643 

Ceuwealh 

643-672 

Sexburh (Queen) 

672-673 

^^cwlne 

674—676 

Centwine 

676— 6&5 

Ceadwalla 

685-668 

Ine 

688-726 

Ethelhard 

726-741 

Cuthred 

741—754 

Sigebert 

754—755 

Cynewulf 

755—784 

]fertnc 

784-800 

Egbert 

Ethel wulf 

800-836 

836-858 

Ethelbald 

858-860 

Ethelbert 

860-866 

Ethelred 

866—871 

Alfred 

871-901 

Edward the Elder 

901—925 


West A&icau Colonies and Settle- 
ments, The, consist of those on the Gambia, 
the Gold Coast, Lagos, and Sierra Leone 
They are all crown colonies — ^that is, the crown 
has entire control o\er the admimstration 
(1) The Gambia was first colonised after 
1618, a patent havmg been granted to some 
Exeter merchants by Elizabeth to trade in 
the district Its tr^e chiefly consisted m 
slaves, and its wlnte population has greatly 
decreased since the abolition of slavery 
Until 1843, when it became an mdependent 
colonj, it was subject to Sierra Leone It 
became a portion of the government of West 
Ainca settlements by charter m 1843 (2) 

Sierra Leone was at first settled solely with 
negroes It became a British colony in 1787, 
and has smee been maintained for the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade (3) The Gold 
Coast was first visited by Enghshmen in 1591 
It became the possession of the African 
Company of merchants in 17o0, and they 
ceded it to the crown m 1820 Several times 
during this century the English protectorate 
over the tribes of the mtenor has caused us 
to come into coUision with the Ashantees, the 
last occasion being in 1872 — 73, when Coo- 
massie, their capital, was burnt In 1872 the 
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Dutch surrendered all their settlements on 
the Gold Coast to England in return for 
compensation elsewhere The Gold Coast 
became an independent colony m 1874 (4) 

Lagos, originally belonging to the Kmg of 
Dahomej^, was captured by the British m 
1851, and the slave-trade suppressed It was 
formally ceded by the king in 1861 

Westbury, Eichard Bethell, Lord 
(5 1800, d 1878), was the son of a physician 
at Bnstol , he was educated at Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford He was called to the bar (1823), 
and soon acquired an extensive practice 
He obtained distinguished success as advocate 
for Brasenose College m a suit which brought 
him a continually increasing practice, and m 
1840 he became a Queen’s Counsel In 1847 
he unsuccessfully contested Shaftesbury in 
the Liberal interest In 1851 he was more 
successful, and was returned for Aylesbury 
as a ‘‘Liberal, favourable to the ballot and 
the abolition of Church rates ” In 1859 he 
was elected for Wolverhampton, which he 
continued to represent till he was called to 
the Upper House In Dec , 1852, he became 
Sohcitor- General under the Coalition govern- 
ment of Lord Aberdeen His services at 
this time weie of much use to hlr Gladstone 
m carr;^ mg the Succession Duty Bill, many 
of the pomts in which were so mtncate and 
so strictly technical, that no one but an eqmty 
lawyer could have explained them properly to 
the House The success m fact was in the mam 
due to Sir Eichard BetheU, who also took an 
active part about the same time m carrying 
the bills for reforming the University of 
Oxford, and for abohshing the Ecclesiastical 
Courts In the winter of 1856 — 7 Sir 
Eichard became Attorney General It be- 
came his duty to introduce and carry through 
the House the Piobate and Administration 
Act and the Divorce Act, and this duty he 
discharged effectually and successfully ^^en 
the new Court of Probate and Matrimonial 
Causes was formed, the judgeship was first 
offered by Loid Palmerston to Sir Eichard 
Bethell, who, however, refused it In l8o7 he 
earned successfully through the House of 
Commons another important measure, the 
Fraudulent Trustees Bill He had a large 
share in the preparation of the Conspiracy to 
Murder Bill of 1858, which caused the re- 
tirement of Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet from 
ofiSice In 1861, on the death of Lord Camp- 
bell, the Great Seal was offered to Sir Richard, 
and he took his seat in the House of Lords as 
Lord Westbury, having previously carried 
the Bankruptcy BiU of 1861 through the 
Lower House In the summer of 1865 some 
scandalous proceedings which it was thought 
he ought to have detected and checked, were 
hi ought to light m connection with the Leeds 
Bankruptcy Court, and in consequence of 
these, and of an adverse motion m the House 
of Commons, he resigned the Great Seal in 


the July of that year Fiom that date down 
to his death, Loid Westbury constantly 
took part m the decision of Appeals bi ought 
before the House of Lords, and as Arbitiatoi 
in delicate and important commeicial cases 

Westminster Abbey was commenced 
by Edward the Confessoi in 1049, and con 
I secrated in Dec ,1065 The rebmldmg was 
commenced by Henry III in 1220, and the 
chapter house begun m 1250 In 12o6 Par- 
liament first met in the chapter house at 
Westminster, and their last sitting in this 
building was in Jan , 1547 The sanotuai > 
nghts of the abbey were abolished in 1502 
In 1739 the Western Tower was finished, and 
m 1808—22 the abbey was repaired and 
partly reconstructed The restoration of the 
chapter house was began in 1866 and finished 
m 1871 The altar screen was restored in 
1867 

Westminster Assembly, The, was 
convoked by order of the Long Parliament 
in the summer of 1643, to consider the con- 
dition of the Church, as “many things in its 
liturgy, discipline, and government required 
further and more perfect refoimation ” It 
met on July 1, and, after a sermon from Di 
Twiss, the Prolocutor, began its sessions in 
Henry VII ’s chapel, whence it afterwards 
removed to the Jerusalem Chamber The 
assembly consisted of both lay and clerical 
members, and was ne\er very numerous — 
about sixty attending its ordinary sittings 
The great majority of the assembly were 
inclined to Presbyterianism, and m^iny of 
them profoundly convinced of its Bivine 
Eight This party was further strengthened 
when political necessities involved a close 
alliance with the Scots, an^ compelled the 
assembly to accept the Solemn League and 
Covenant, and to add to its numbers Hender- 
son, Baillie, and other commissioners of the 
General Assembly of the Scottish Church 
Their predominance was further assured 
when the moderate Episcopalians, the ad 
vocates of “ Ussher’s model,” including the 
archbishop himself, either refused to sit oi 
withdrew from the assembly But a small 
though extremely energetic and intelligent 
opposition, consisting partly of “Eiastians,” 
like the lawyers Selden St John, and White 
locke , and the divunes, Coleman, and, to some 
Extent, Lightfoot , and partly of Independents, 
like the “dissenting brethren,” Vane, Nyo, 
Goodwin, Bridge, Burroughs, and Simpson 
Burgess, Calamy, Marshall, and Ash, were, 
with the Scots, the most famous of the 
Presbyterian party ^ After 1545 Charlob 
Herle was its Prolocutor The debates of 
the assembly extended over nearly all possible 
subjects of theology From July, 1643, to 
the summer of 1647 it pursued its way un- 
interrupted It spent much time on the 
revision of the Articles, which invoh ed 
endless theological discussion It superseded 
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the Prayer Book by the Di}eetory of Fuhhe 
Wo'iship It did its best to establish a rigid 
Piesbyterial organisatioii, shghtly modified 
bj a few insignificant concessions to the In 
dependents, and, pending its establishment, 
it took upon itself the function of oidainmg 
ministers It drew up the celebrated West 
minster Confession of Faith with the Longei 
and Shorter Catechisms, which have smee 
lemained the authoritative expositions of 
British Pi esbvteriamsm Possessing no direct 
power, it was necessaiily somewhat depen- 
dent on the Parhament to which it owed 
its existence, though this did not prevent 
the active section exalting the spiritual 
power so highly as to call down upon 
the assembly the threat of an action for 
prmmuni)e After the summer of 1647, the 
retirement of the^Scota marked the ending of 
the mam business of the Assembly But up 
to the spring m 1652 a small number of its 
di%nnes contmuea to meet for the purpose of 
examimng candidates for ordination, until 
CromweE’s dissolution of the Pump led to 
their silent disappearance without formal dis- 
missal Despite their narrowness and bigotry, 
the members of the Westminster Assembly 
had shown much learning and zeal, and some 
moderation, in a critical and arduous duty 

Hetherington Historv of the Westminster 
Assembly Riisliwortb, Collections Liglitfoot 
Journal Baillie Letters Neal History of the 
Puritans, Stoughton Religion in Hnqland 

[TFT] 


Westminster^ Matthew op {f cuea 
1326), was a Benedictme monk His Flores 
JFistorigritm begins with the creation of the 
world, and ends with the 3 ear 1307 The 
first part, an abridgment of the Bible and a 
sketch of Poman history, is of no worth, 
and his description of the beginnings of 
English history shows a strong inclination to 
the marvellous His account of the Norman 
langs, chiefly based on Eoger of Wendover, 
IS, however, very careful, but the most valu- 
able part of his chromole is that dealing with 
the reigns of John, Henry III , and Edward I 
He seems throughout to have been an accurate 
and painstaking writer Matthew of W^est 
minster, more sinned agamst than sinnmg, 
was the source of numerous compilations in 
the following century An edition of "^e 
Flores Mstonarum was published in 1870, 
and there is an Enghsh trawlation of them 
by 0 D Yonge in Bohn^s Antiq^uariaif 
Library 


Westminster, The First grATUTs of 
( 1276 ), was one of the earliest of Edward I s 
great legal measures, and was a measure 
of reform and consBhdation It contains 
fifty-one clauses, and covers the whole ground 
of legislation, so that, as Dr Stubbs says, it 
lb almost a code m itself” Its language 
now recahs that of Canute or Alfred, now 
anticipates that of our own day on the one 
hand common right is to be done to all, as 
Hist -34* 


well poor as rich, without respect of persons , 
on the other, elections are to be free, and no 
man is by force, mahee, or menace to disturb 
them The spint of the Great Charter is 
not less discermble , excessi\ e amercements, 
abuses of wardship, irregular demands for 
feudal aids, are forbidden in the same words, 
or by amending enactments The inquiry 
system of Henrj II , the law of 'wreck, and 
the institution of coroner s measures of Eichard 
and his mimsters, come under review, as well 
as the Provisions of Oxford, and the Statute 
of Marlborough 

Stubbs Const Hist and Sdect ChaHers 


Westminster, The Second Statcte 
OF (128o), hke the preceding, is luther a code 
tbfl-n a simple statute It contains the famous 
article De Donis Gonditionahhus, alters and 
improves the laws relating to manorial juris 
dictions, trial of criminals, the lights of com- 
monage, dower, and advowsons 


Westminster, The Provisions op 
(1259), were drawn up in accordance with the 
plan prescribed by the Pro\ isions of Oxford 
(q V ) They were republished b} Henry III 
m 1262, and again in 1264, during his cap- 
ti'vity Thej were subsequentlv embodied in 
the Statute of Mailborough fl267) They pro- 
vide for the orderlj inheritance of property, 
forhid the disparagmg marriage of wards, and 
the grantmg of lands, &c , to aliens , the 
offices of state and the fortresses are to be put 
into the hands of Englishmen only , eccle- 
siastics shall not acquire any land without the 
sanction of the immediate lord, and benefit of 
clergy is hmited 

Westminster Hall was built by 
Wilham Eufus m 1097—99 It was used for 
sittmgs of the courts of law in 1224 Eichard 
n had the hah rebuilt m 1397 The law 
courts, which had been attached to the out- 
side walls of the hall, were taken down in 
1884 after the completion of the Eoyal Courts 
of Justice m the btrand. 


Westmoreland, Charles Neville, 
Earl op {d 1584), one of the most power- 
ful Cathohe nobles of Elizabeth s 
though a man devoid of talent, was a leader 
m the Northern Eebelhon of 1869, ^d 
achieved the only success in the ins^ectmn 
by the capture of Barnard Castle from foir 
George Bowes On the collapse of the move- 
ment he made his escape to the border, and 
m spite of many attempts to seme mm, 
managed, with better fortune than the EaH 
of Northumberland, to find an asylum with 
the Duke of Alva m the Netheilands, where he 
dragged out a tedious existence m poverty 
and obscurity, barely supplied with the ne- 
cessaries of life by a slender pension from the 
King of Spain 

WestmOrdand, Kauh Nevme, Babi 
OE (d 1425), was the aan of John, Lord 
Neville In 1386 he was made Guardian of 
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the West Marches, and m 1399 Earl of West 
moreland He joined Bolinghroke on his 
landing in England, and was by him created 
Earl Marshal He fought for Henry IV 
against the Percies , pi evented the Earl ot 
Northumbeiland from jommg his son Hot- 
spur , checked the incursions of the Scots, and 
by gross tieachery got Archbishop Scrope, 
the Earl of Nottingham, and other partisans 
ot the Percies mto his hands He married 
hrst Margaret, daughter of the Earl of Staf- 
ford , and second!}, Joan Beaufort, daughter 
ot John of Gaunt 

Wetherell, Sir Charles (b 1770, d 
1846), was the son of the Very Rev Nathan 
Wetherell, Bean of Hereford He was edu- 
cated at Magdalen College, Oxford, and was 
called to the bar ( 179*4) His friendship with 

Lord Eldon, who received the Great Seal in 
1801, stood him in good stead His practice in- 
creased continuail}, and in 1816 he was made 
king’s counsel In 1817 he undeitook the 
defence ot Watson after the Spa Fields Biots, 
but this proceeding did not further his 
chances of promotion In 1818 he was 
elected MP for Shattesbury, but never 
acquired any great influence with the House 
From 1820 to 1826 he represented the city of 
Oxford From 1826 to 1830 he sat for 
Plympton, and in 1830 he was elected for 
Boroughbridge, which was disfranchised by 
the Reform Bill He then retired fiom Par- 
liament In 1824 he was appointed Solicitor- 
General by the Earl of Liverpool, and in 
1826 he succeeded to the Attorney-General- 
ship, an office which he did not, however, hold 
longer than till April 30 the followmg year In 
1828 he again became Attorney General under 
the Duke of Wellington, but resigned when 
ffie government accepted the Cathoho Relief 
Act He opposed Lord Grey’s Reform Bill 
with the greatest ability and perseverance, and 
m consequence became extiemely unpopular 
m the country In 1831, tnerefore, when he 
proceeded to Bristol to hold the October 
Sessions as Recorder of the town, his carnage 
was surrounded hy an infuriated moh, and he 
and the other coiporate authorities were 
pelted with stones Sir Charles retained his 
office, howevei , m spite of this, till his death, 
which was due to an accident when out 
driving 

Wexford was frequently the scene of 
conflict in Irish wais and rebellions It was 
taken hy Fitzgerald and Fitzstaple in 1169 
In 1462 it was seized by Sir John Butler, and 
recovered b} the Eail of Ormonde In the 
autumn of 1641 it was captured by the Insh 
rebels Cromwell appeared before Wexford 
after the capture of Drogheda m 1650, and he 
refused to grant the terms demanded hy the 
governor, and demanded an unconditional 
^rrender, gi\ mg only an hour for reflection 
The gates w ere not opened at the end of the 
hour granted and the town was at once 


stormed Some 3,000 or 4,000 people wcic 
massacred (Oct 9, 1650) It was in Wexford 
that the rebelhon of 1798 assumed its most 
dangerous form It broke out on May 26 
and the troops were defeated in rapid suc- 
cession at Oulast, Enniscoithy, and at the 
Three Rocks In consequence of this last 
defeat, General Fawcett, who had been ad- 
vancing to support Maxwell, who commanded 
m Wexford, retreated, and on the 31st Max- 
well himself had to follow his -example, his 
men refusing to fight The Protestant in- 
habitants and fugitives had fled to the ships 
in the harbour, but were brought hack and 
thrown mto prison After the rebel defeat 
at New Ross the Protestants wore given a 
choice between conversion to Catholicism 
and death On June 20 ninet} -seven Pro- 
testants were murdered after a mock trial 
The nominal leader of the rA)els was Bageual 
Harvey, but the real leader a priest named 
Murphy Lake’s victory at Vinegai Hill 
(June 21, 1798) crushed the Wexford re 
beRion, and the insurgents evacuated the 
tovn the same da} 

WRalley, Edv\ari> {d circa 1679), was i 
member of an ancient Nottinghamshire familv , 
and a £b:st cousin of Ohver Ciomwell He 
joined the Parliamentary army, and distin- 
guished himself by his bravery at Naseh}, 
for which he was made a colonel of horse 
Dunng Charles I s imprisonment at Hampton 
Court he was placed m Whalley’s charge 
In 1665 he was made one of the majoi -generals 
and subsequently one of the “ lords ” of Crom- 
well s Upper House He took a prominent 
part in the trial of the king, and was'^one of 
those who signed the death warrant When 
the Restoration was mevutahle he fled to 
America, where he led a hfe of dange;:, having 
contmually to hide m the woods and among 
Puritan mends, who protected Iiim from the 
warrant which had been issued agamst him 

WhaUey. Richard, one of the most un 
scrupulous adherents of Protector Somerset 
was receiver-genordl in Yorkshire, where hi 
managed to appropriate a good deal of the 
public money In 1551 he was accused of 
having formed a plot for the restoration of 
the Piotectoi 

Wharxcliffe, James Stuart Worth v 
Mackenzie, Baron {b 1776, ^ 184o), was 
the grandson qi the third Lari of Bute Ht 
^as educated at the Chartei house, entered 
the army m 1791, and qmttod it in 1801, aftei 
having obtained the rank of lieutenant 
colonel In 1797 he was elected to Par- 
hament for the borough of Bossiney in Corn- 
wall In 1812, after ^he failure of many 
mmisterial negotiations, he was chosen to 
move an address to the Pixnce Regent, pray- 
ing that he would form a strong and efficient 
mimstry In 1818 he succeeded to his largo 
inheritance, and was elected for Yorkshire, 
which he represented till 1826, when, having 
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olfended his constituents hy his opinions on 
the Catholic question, he was not re-elected 
He was, however, elevated to the peerage 
He strenuously opposed the Reform Bill in 
1831, but was leconciled to it later by Earl 
Grey He opposed the Whigs as long as 
the} were in power, but when Sir R Peel 
was recalled from Italy (Nov , 1834) to form 
a Conservative government, he took office as 
Lord Pn\y Seal, which he held till Apiil, 
1835 In 1841, on the return of Peel to power, 
Tjord WhamclifEe became President of the 
Council 

WhartoUi Philip, Duke of {h 1699, d 
1731), son of Thomas, Marquis of Whaiton, 
early displayed extraordmaiy talents, com 
bmed with an utterly diSbolute and unprin 
(ipled character In 1716 he went abioad 
and had mtervie^s with the Pretender and 
queen-dowager, and offered them his ser- 
vices He sat m the Irish Parliament as 
a Whig, but on coming to England he passed 
into Opposition His talents were employed in 
pubhshing an Opposition paper, known as the 
T^ue Briton In 1720 his violent attack on 
Lord Stanhope and the ministr} , when the 
South Sea Company was under di&cussion, so 
enraged that statesman as to cause a rush of 
blood to his head, which proved fatal [Stan- 
HOPE 3 Wharton made a fine speech in 1722 
in defence of Atterbury Shortly afterwards 
his debts compelled him to leave England He 
went to Spam, wheie he openly attached him- 
self to the Pretender s cause, and was created 
by Duke of Northumberland He became 
a pretended convert to Roman Catholicism 
At thiS time the schemes of Ripperda, the 
Spanish minister, had resulted m a close 
alliance between Spain and Austria, while b} 
a secret treaty these powers pledged themselves 
to assist the*restoration of the Stuarts But 
the imprudence of Wharton and Ripperda 
mined the plan Wharton had so far cast 
aside his nationality as to become a volunteei 
in the siege of Gibraltar In 1728 jhe tried 
to be reconciled with the Enghsh court, but 
they, through Horace Walpole, refused to 
lemit the indictment for high treason which 
had been preferred agamst him His character 
has beeh dravn in Pope’s hues — 

Wharton, the scorn and wonder of opr days 
Whose mling passion was the^lust of praise 

* ♦ * * ^ * • 

A fool, with more of wit than half mantod ^ 

Too rash for thought— for action too refin a 
A tyrant to the wife his heart approves » 

A rebel to the very king he loves 

Whajrton, Thomas, MAnanis of (i 1640, 
<f 1716 ), was the soa of Philip, LordW^ton, 
who had fought on sfche side of the Parlia- 
ment m the Cml War He was educated 
m the stnetest Calvmism, but neverthe- 
less became one of the most dissolute of the 
Cavaliers: at the Restoration. He was, how 
ever, throughout his life a firm adherent oi 
the Whig party In 1685 he was elected for 


Buckinghamshire, where his political influence 
was ver} great It is said that in this and 
other counties he sent thirty members to 
Parliament He was one of the boldest op- 
ponents of James II When James repri- 
manded the Commons on the sub 3 ect of the 
Test Act, Wharton proposed that i time should 
he appomted for taking the king’s answer 
mto consideration By his song “ Hilh 
buUero’ (qv), a satire on T’vTConnel s ad- 
ministiation, Wharton afterw ards boasred that 
he had sung a king out of three 
On the arrival of Wilham mEnglind Wharton 
jomed him at Exeter When the throne was 
declared vacant, '\^arton was 
piopose that it should he occupied h} William 
and Mar} In 1695 he conducted an attack 
on the Toi} ministr} A committ^ was ap 
pomted to examme the books of the city oi 
London and the East India Company He 
was placed m the chair, and the result oi 
the mquiry moved the impeachment of me 
Duke of Leeds In 1696 he supported the 
biU for Fenwick’s attainder, which caused the 
Whigs to triumph completely He made 
Chiet Justice in Eyre, retaining Ins P^ce ot 
Comptroller of the Household In 1697 he 
hoped to be made Secretar> of btate , but 
William refused to grant tbe request, loi^ear 
of alienating the Tones Next }rear a loiw 
leaction set in, and Whartc>ns canditoes 
were defeated throughout England In 17v( 
he proposed ami ndments in the bdl f or the 
resumption of Insh land grants A struggle 
took place between the Loids ^d Commons 
hut the former yielded, and WLaiton retired 
from London In 1701 he regained all his 
influence in Buckinghamshire On the acces- 
sion of Anne he was remo\ed from his em- 
ployments In mo he proposed a Regency 
BiU m the case of the queens <^“iise In 
1708, after the Junto had jomed Godolphm s 
mmistry, he was made 
Ireland There he showed great hostihty to 
the Catholics, but was disposed to conciliate 
the Dissenters He was supeiseded bj Ormonde 
in 1710 His administration was bitterly at- 
tacked by Swift, whose Short Oka? aeter of the 
Eml of Whm ton is a satire of the most ^\age 
character During the last session of A^e s 
Parhament he displayed great zeal for the 
Protestant Succession He opposed Eohng- 
broke’s Schism Act, Propos^ that fee 
Puke of Lorramediouldhe compeEed to^l 
the Pretender from his T 

oated the issmng of a 

reward for the apprehension of the Pretoder 
whether dead orahve ^ On fe^ce^on 
George he was made Lord Pnvy S^, ^d 
created a marquis In the nexc year he 

Whkton’s pi?vatechaxaoter was 'rred^^Wy 

bad Hei^notonousasae^eatestpro&- 

gate m England, and to e^ntery md m® 
lamty had no hounds He was fe m^ 
thoroLh going and unscrupulous of aQ the 
^Trty^oftheage « The falsest of 
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mankmd m all relations but one he was the 
truest of Whigs,” sa> s Macaulay 

Burnet, S%st of his Own Time Swift s Works, 
vol V Macaulay i^^st of Eng 

Whethamstede, John op {d 1464), was 
Abbot of St Albans, aiad wrote a chronicle 
or register of events from 1441 to 1460 
Though a veiy meagre record, owing to the 
dearth of contemporary writers at this period, 
this chronicle is of considerable importance, 
and IS pubhshed m the Bolls Senes 

Wkig This famous party name was first 
used to denote the stern Covenanters of south- 
western Scotland, who struggled against the 
Eoyahst and Episcopal Bestoration of 1660, 
and frequently rose in fruitless revolt against 
the government of Charles II About 1679, 
during the height of the Popish Plot agitation, 
the name was apphed to the champions of the 
Exclusion Bin, at first in derision, but before 
long as their accepted name The Whig party 
had, however, existed in fact loog before it 
existed in name It sprang from the old 
Country party, which had begun the contest 
with Charles I , and had, with varying for- 
tunes, continued to struggle against his son 
In this sense the germ of the Whig party is * 
almost as old as the end of the reign of 
Elizabeth Proscribed after the failure of the 
Exclusion Bill, the Whig party found their 
prmciples accepted by nearly the whole nation 
in 1688 The accession of the house of 
Hanover completed a triumph which lasted 
until the accession of George III During 
this long period of power the Whigs became 
conservative Those who had been zealous 
for the old hberties of the nation, for Magna 
Carta, the Habeas Corpus Act, and the “ Social 
Contract,” now regarded the Beiolution, the 
Toleration Act, and the Bill of Bights as m- 
cluding all the mpst important of their prin- 
ciples AU now needed was to preserve the 
admirable constitution which the Bevolution 
had given us, and to govern the country in 
if^ spirit The opposition to the crown had 
always been led by the aristociacy The 
triumph of the opposition made the Enghsh 
government a ‘Wenetian oligarchy,” while 
reducing the sovereign to the position of the 
doge Of this party m its earliest stage, Locke 
was the great teacher , Somers and Walpole, 
perhaps, the greatest practical stitesmen 
But the long tenure of power demorahsed the 
party, so that from being stationary it be- 
came almost reactionary, while most corrupt 
in its administration Attacked both from 
the popular and royahst sides by Chatham 
and George III, the want of agreement 
between the two elements of opposition, and 
the narrowly personal character of George 
III ’s pohcy, postjponed for a time its final 
defeat At last Chatham's son repudiated 
the name of Whig, and, in alliance with the 
crown, dealt a death blow to the Whig ansto- 
crg-oy The writings of Burke enshnne m its 


most perfect form the Whig theoiy of govern- 
ment But with the French Bei olution new 
political factois came into play, which revo- 
lutionised again the Whig paity The me in- 
ing of the tcim changed “ Bevolution 
Whigs,” like Burke, hccamo pi actically Tones 
The more active section of the paity b( came 
Liberal, if not Badical Fox was the toundr i 
of the Hew Whigs, whoso hist pimciplo w is 
admiration of the French Revolution, and 
who were the progonitois of the modem 
Liberal party Then piinciplcs tiiumphed in 
the Reform Bill of 1832 , but once in power 
the aristocratic and conservative element 
which still remamed in the Whig paifcy began 
to show itself again to the disgust ot the moio 
advanced section of the Boioimeis Gradually 
the word Whig became so disci edited that 
Whig progressists piefenei^ to boriow from 
Continental politics the term Liberal as abettei 
designation of their paity The development 
of new party principles by the changes involved 
m the Reform Act completed the change Ulti- 
mately the term Whig has become almost a 
term of reproach m the great paity whxcli 
has inherited its traditions, and is popularly 
psed to denote a timid and rather old-fa&hioned 
^type of aristocratic politician 

Cooke JEList of Pai ty Hallam, Const TCist 
May Const Hist [T FT] 

Whiggamor es’ E^aid, The, is the name 
given to the proceedings of a body of Cove 
nanters (1648) who assembled at Mauchlmo m 
Ayrshire, under Lord Eghnton, and marched 
to Edinburgh 

Whitbread, Samuel {h 1768, <?*1816), 
was the son of a London brewer, his mother 
being a daughter of Lord Cornwallis, and 
was educated at Eton^iasj^Jg John s College, 

Oxford In 1790 he w^^ t^tua^ed to Parlia- 
ment for Bedford, and firstf Si^alised him- 
self by a powerful speech eppo^tibn to the 
proposal of the ministry f or la* BpS^ian arma 
ment In the following year (1793) h< 
opposed the project of a war with Franco 
Throughout ^th^long sway of Pitt, Whit 
hiead Was orfe ofe the foremost men among the 
Oppositibm When in 1806 the pjiposition 
decided #d Lord MelviBo to account, 
Whitbread^ selected to move the losolu- 
tionsi. id his view of the war 

polw^ Ke m^ver ceased to inveigh 

whpture Peace of Amiens, 

and bcoks section of his own 

party, wha werh^ at last convinced of the 
insincerity <£ Hapoleon^s professions In 
1809 he took prominent and fearless part m 
the inquiry into the Duke of York^s < onduct 
On Napoleon s escape fyom Elba, Whitbread 
again raised his voice against any attempt 
to impose a ruler on Franco and to interfoie 
with the choice of the nation Unfortunately 
he onl\ lived mst long enough to sto the end 
of a war whi# he so violently detested Ho 
incurred much odium m his attempts to 
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j)ut down the jobbery which had prevented 
Drury Lane Theatre from occupymg the 
national position which it ought to have held 
The strain thns entailed on him, oombmed 
with his l^arhamentary labours, weze too 
much for him His mind gave way, and on 
July 6, 1815, he died by his own hand 

Lord Holland M&m of the Whig Patty 
Eonxilly, Life Life and Opinions of Eat L Qr&y 

Wlllte, John, Bishop of Lincoln and 
afterwards of Winchester (b 1611, d 1560), 
was a stiong opponent of the Reformation, 
ind was impiisoned in the Tower by Edward 
VI Undei Maiy he obtained high favour at 
court, and vas one of the commissioners ap- 
pointed to try Cranmer for heresy (1555) 
On the accession of Elizabeth he was again 
sent to the Tower for preaching a violent 
sermon against the queen 
Strype Memorials 

White Bands, The Parliament or 
(1321), was the name given to the Paihament 
which banished the Despencers, from the 
white favouis which were worn by the ad 
herents of the barons 

Whitehoys, The The mcreased demand 
for salt beef and salt butter in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, gave a great impetus 
to the change from tdlage to pasture in 
Ireland Tithes aggravated the sufferings 
of the tenants which necessarily followed this 
change The Whiteboy movement was the 
lesult , it was formidable chiefly in Tipperary 
and Limerick In the spring of 1760 tioops 
hid to be sent there together with a specixl 
commission to try the numerous offenders, 
but few were convidt^ The leader of the 
Whiteboys calied hjtoiself Captain Danger, 
ind from i762 tQ 176o his commands were 
bettor and enforced than the law At 

hist the formed bodies of Volunteers, 

and this, togOth^hf with the execution of a 
(ortam Father Shechy, repressed Leonti ages 
tor a time In 1786, howeyer,,the White- 
boys reappeared in Munster^, th^ mustered 
in opposition to the pay^diejqt oi tithes, and 
forced people to swe^r io^qbiy the Cap 
tain*|k^igM They disarnt^l aH*^;rot@stants, 
and tomble*od^a^s,4#«Gj;a%^n 

eurates and clergyinw pf lihs^ ^abhs&|d 
In 1786 thayy^erO 

atto-ok % detachment "gtWilegmmtf 
they i*^re driven o# with loano dJ^i^ty, as 
they had managed to arm thei^lves with 
the arme of the Vohmteors* M tlie same 
>oar a special bill for the ‘^J^ptection of 
the Clergy” had to^be passqd €teneral 
Luttroll was now sent do^n with troops, 
and ho and Lord Tjrrono stopped the move- 
ment for the moment But sooh after, the 
High Sheriff had to fly for his life from the 
Whiteboys, and now at last th#^entry wcie 
roused, and headed by Lord Kenmare, a 
Catholic, hunted them down without mercy, 


while shiploads were sent off to Botany Bay 
After the Rebellion of 1798, nothing was 
heard of them for some time, hut in 1821 
they again appeared in Munster The In- 
surrection Act checked them, but in 1823 
they were worse than ever After that, how 
ever, these hands of plunderers assumed a 
different name 

WRitelocke, Bulstrode {b 1605, d 
1676), son of Judge Sir James Whitelocke, 
became a student at the Middle Temple, and 
was elected member for Marlow in Nov , 1640 
At the trial of the Earl of Straffoid, White- 
locke had the charge of the last seven ar- 
ticles of the impeachment At the outbreak 
of the war he raised troops, and occupied Ox- 
ford for the Parliament (Aug , 1642), but was 
forced to abandon it immediately He acted 
as one of the Commissioners for the Parlia- 
ment during the negotiations at Oxford and 
Dxhndge, and was also a member of the West- 
minster Assembly In May, 1647, he voted 
agamst the disbanding of the army, and in 
March, 1648, was appointed one of the Com- 
missioners of the Great Seal Whitelocke 
jefused to take part in the preparation of the 
king s trial, hut continued to hold his place 
under the Commonwealth, and received a 
seat m the Council of State Although he 
disapproved of the violent dissolution of the 
Parliament, he accepted from Cromwell the 
post of ambassador to Sweden (Nov , 1653) 
After concludmg a treaty of amity with 
Queen Christina, he returned to England, 
and resumed his duties as Commissioner for 
the custody of the Great Seal From this 
office he was dismissed (June, 1665), for 
opposing Cromwell’s ordinance for the reform 
of Chancery He was nominated as a member 
ot Cromwell’s House of Lords, but refused to 
accept the title of viscount which theProtootoi 
wished to confer on him Richard appointed 
him Keeper of the Great Seal, but he never- 
theless became a member of the Council of 
State of the restored Rump, and when the 
army and Parhamont quarielled, sided with 
the army, and attempted to raise a regiment 
to oppose Monk He remained m retiiemont 
from the close of 1659 to the final dissolution 
of the Long Parliament, and did not offer 
himself for election to the Convention The 
llotise of Commons by 175 to 134 votes de- 
cided that Whitelocke should have the benefit 
of the Act of Indemnity, and he escaped all 
punishment 

A book called Whiteloeke s MemonalB was 
published m 1682 IVir Sanford, m his Studies 
of the Gt cat EehelhoUj calls this work * a com 
pilation which is manifestly a bookseller’s 
speculation founded on some rough notes of 
Whitelocke' s, eked out by scraps from the news 
papers, and other much more doubtful sources 
of information and edited by some Royalist 
who had little personal knowledge of the gene 
ral events of the Civil War and who has not 
only made sad confusion in dates, but has also 
introduced certain passages which, may be safely 
pronounced to be absolute forgeries Antbony 
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Wood says, -tliat tlie atioxiymous editor was 
Arthur JBarl of Annesley 
■Whiteloche Jouinal <f the Embassy to Sweden 
edited by H Beeve 1855 Mt^oirs of BuUtrode 
Whitelooke, by B H Whitelocke 1860 Wood 
Athence OAonienses [C H. i ] 

Wlut&ifk, John {h 1630, d 1604), Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was born at G-reat 
Grimsby, and educated at Cambridge, and ** 
became Master of I'nnity in lo67 Having 
early become a zealous advocate of the 
Beformed doctrines, he would have been 
compelled to quit England during the Maiian 
persecution, had he not been protected by 
Hr Perne, a papist After the accession of 
Elizabeth, Whitgift soon acquired great 
leputation as a preacher, and in lo73 was 
made Dean of Lincoln, subsequently obtain- 
ing the see of Worcester in 1576 In 1583 
Jie accepted the primacy of England in suc- 
cession to Archbishop Grindal, and at once 
set himself to remedy the abuses caused by 
his predecessor’s leniency He issued articles 
tor the regulation of the Church of extreme 
seventy, and took active measuies against the 
Puritans whom he had formerly attacked 
in his answer to Cartwiight’s Admomtion 
(q v ) On the death of Sn Thomas Bromley 
m 1587, the post of Lord High Chan- 
cellor was offered to the archbishop, but 
lefused by him to his gieat honour In 1695 
he diew up the famous Lambeth Articles, and 
on the death of the queen endeavoured to 
win the favour of her successoi, an attempt 
in which he succeeded admirably, owing to 
his politic flattery of James Though nomi 
naliy president of the Hampton Court Con- 
ference in 1604, he delegated most of his 
duties to Bishop Bancroft, owing to his 
old age, and died shortly afterwards of a 
paralytic stroke Mosheim sa;ys of him, 
“He was disinterested, consistent, single 
minded, liberal, and discerning above most 
niena His great natural blemish was hasti- 
ness of temper This, however, he corrected 
by a spirit so thoroughly considerate and for- 
giving that his friends rather appiehcnded 
from him undue lenitj When pimciple w ns 
at stake he would make no compromise In 
secular politics he did not inteifere, usually 
retiimg from the council boaid when it was 
unoccupied by ecclesiastical affairs ” 

Stryjie MemonaU and Life of Wliitg^ft Cam 
den Hook, Lives of the Ai chbishops ^eaj s 
Puritans Mosheim Ecclesiast Hist 

Whithern (or Candida Casa) was the 
capital of the district subsequently known as 
Galloway, and is said to have been the see of 
St Ninian, who in 397 built a church there, 
which he dedicated to St Martin of Touis 
About 730 the Horthumbnans founded a 
bisbopno here under Pecthelm, but the hne 
qf Angho bishops came to an end with 
BeaduH in 803 

Widdrmgton,SiB,THOMAs(<? 1664), was 
anuent Northumberland 


family, and was elected mombci toi Bui wiuk 
m 1640 He took a piomment pait on ttu 
Presb\terian side against the bishops, but 
finding subsequently that tho ludcpcndcn'a 
were the rising p iity , he joined them, and iii 
1648 w is made one of the Commissioners ot 
the Gieat Seal He i of used to lake any 
part in the kmg’s tiial, but m 1651 wis 
made one of the Council of State Ho was 
m favour of making tho young Duke of 
Gloucestei king under lestrictions, but this 
advice was not relished cithoi by the Croni 
wellian oi Bopublican factions Cromwcl’ 
reappointed him to his commissionoiship, 
hut on his refusing to assent to tho propost d 
leforms in Chancery, he was lemovcd from 
ofiBce in 1655 He was chosen Speaker of 
the Parliament of 1666, in ;^hich capacity h 
presented the Humble Petition and Advice 
to Cromwell, and strongly advotateri his 
ashuming the royal title In 1658 he was 
made Chief Baron of the Exchequei, and in 
],660 Commissioner of the Gieat Seal, which 
office he held till the Bestoration He owed 
his rise in gieat measure to his having 
married a sister of Lord Fairfax, though his 
l^al attamments were by no means small 

Wight, The Isle or (called by tb< 
Homans Vectis, and in Domesday Booh Wic i 
and Wiht), was conquered by Claudius m a d 
43, and subsequently had to submit to lauls 
from Ceidic the Saxon and the Danes Eail 
Godwin, after his banishment by Edwaid 
the Confessor, made a descent on the island in 
10o2 After the Conquest William allotted 
the island to William Fitz-Oshern, t^o was 
created Lord of the Isle of Wight Fit/- 
Osbem built the greater part of Caiisbrookc 
Castle The island was frequently plundered 
by the French down to fhb reign of Bichard 
III In the reign of Henry VI it was 
allotted to the Earl of Warwick who receive d 
the title of King of the Isle of Wight, and oi 
the accession of Edward TV it passed to E ii I 
Bivers, whose successors, the Woodvillos 
were Captains of the Isle of Wight foi sovcial 
generations The first governoi of the island 
was the Eail of Pembioko, appointed by tho 
Long Pailiament He was succoodod by 
Colonel Hammond, to whom Charles I ic- 
paired after his escape from Hampton Couit 
Duiing the imprisonment of tho king at 
tfCaiisbrooke, and subsequently at Huist Oasth , 
the complicated negotiations and intii^uos 
between the king and Parliament woio cann d 
on chiefly at Newpoit 

Worsley Bixsioi y of the Isle of Wight 

Wiglaf, King of Mercia (825— 837), suc- 
ceeded Ludecan In the early pait of hm 
reign he was conquered by Egbert, and com 
pelled to pay tribute to Wessex 
Florence of Worcester 

Wihtgar (d 5id^) was one of the 
invaders of Wessex (■?14), ana is said to have 
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been a nephew ot Ceidic Together with 
Ins brother fetuf, he assisted Cerdio and 
(Jynric against the Biitons, and they recei\ed 
the Isle of Wight in 534 as a tributary 
kingdom From him Carisbiooke (Wihtgares- 
bvng) IS supposed to derive its name 

Wihtred, King of Kent (692—726), was 
son of Egbert and brother of Ednc After - 
Ihe death of the latter in 687 {^) there seems 
to have been an interregnum till 692, when 
Wihtred, haMng purchased peace from 
Wessex, ^as chosen king His reign was 
successful, and ho is spoken of as <‘an 
ulmuablo ruler, an invmcible wamor, and a 
pious Chiistian ” 

Anglo Saxon C?m omch 

Wilberforce, William (b 1759, d 1833), 
i member of an old Yorkshire family, was 
educated at Sb John’s College, Cambridge, 
where he formed a close hnendship with Pitt 
On leavmg Cambridge, he was returned to 
1’ uhameiit for Hull, his native town He at 
once opposed North, especially in regard to the 
Vinencan War But on Pitt becoming Pnme 
flimsier, hje exerted all his powers in support 
ot the struggling government and at the 
general election in 1784, he was identified jwith 
the Tories, and chosen to represent his native 
i ounty against all the infiuence of the Whig 
firailies In Parliament he strongly sup- 
poited Pitt’s measures for Parhamentary 
Reform In 1787 he first mentioned m Par- 
liament the subject of the slave trade, with 
which his name is most famiharly associated, 
md ig the next year proposed a resolution 
])ledging the House to take the subject into 
( ousidcration After a long series of pre 
liiniaaiy stiuggles, Wilberforce, in 1791, 
X)ioposed to prevent the fuither importation 
of Afiican negroes ^nto the colonies The 
])ill was rejected by a majority of se^vent'v- 
tive votes The next year ho proposed a 
measure for gridually educating the negroes, 
so that they might at length be fit to be 
emancipated This was passed, and from 
that tune forward Wilberforce persevered in 
Older to obtain the totil abolition of the 
tiade His efforts were at length crowned 
with success What his friend Pitt had 
bound impossible to achieves, the Whig ad 
ministration of 1807 accomplished with little 
difficulty, with only sixteen dissentient voices 
i triumphant result, which was no doubt fa 
some me isuro duo to the opportune appearance 
ot a book by Wilberforce on the subject 
Already in 1797 he had acquired considerable 
((debiityas an author by a book discussing 
the contrast between^ the piactice and piofes 
Sion of English Christianity, especially among 
the upper classes After the abolition of the 
Knghsh sla\o trade, he was not satisfied at 
the result of his exertions, but still strove for 
its universal extinction by all countries But 
his efforts wore not entirely confined m this 
particular channel He took an active part 


m miscellaneous questions, and gamed a veiy 
conspicuous place in Parliament, both by his 
own genius and smgularly captivatmg oratory, 
and by hia entire independence of part> 
An instance of this may he seen m his 
conduct with regard to Lord MelviUe, whose 
refusal to render an account of puhhc mone> s 
he criticised sharply, in spite of his friend- 
ship for Melville s patron, Pitt In 1812 he 
retired, on account of ill-hedlth, from the 
representation of Yorkshire, which had at six 
successive elections tiiumphantly returned 
him, and in 1825 he retiied altogether from 
Parliament He lived on in broken health 
for eight >ears more, and died in 1833 
“ Few persons, said Lord Brougham, “ have 
ever either reached a higher and more en 
viable place in the esteem of their fellow - 
creatures, or have better deserved the place 
than Wilberforce, whose genius was elevated 
by his virtues, and exalted by his piety ” 

Life of WiXbei force Stanhope Life of Pxtt 
Lord Bussell Lije of Fox Life and Opinions of 
Farl Giey Lord Brougham Statesmen of the 
Feign of George III 

Wilfred (or Wilprith), St {b 630 ^ d 
709), was educated at the court of Northumbria 
and, taking holy ordeis, went to Rome m thb 
'year 6o4, and on his return became tutoi 
to the son of Oswm, King of Northumbria, 
from whom he received the monastery of 
Ripon At the Synod of Whitby he power- 
funy supported the Roman views, and was 
appointed to the archbishopric of York He 
then passed over into Gaul, to ^gilbert, 
Bishop of Paris, but during his absence Chad 
was appointed to York, and Wilfred, when he 
returned, found himself obliged to retire to 
Ripon In 669, however, Chad resigned York 
to him, and Wilfrid held it till 678 He 
however again quarrelled with the North- 
umbrian king, and was driven out, his vast 
diocese, which comprised the whole North- 
umbrian kingdom, being divided into the 
bishoprics of York landisfarno, and Hexham 
Wilfrid, after spending some time among the 
heathens of Friesland, went to Rome to 
appeal to tho Pope He obtained a papal 
decree in his favour, hut it was disregarded 
Unable to obtain restitution of his see, h( 
visited the heathen South Saxons, and con- 
verted them At length, in 687, a portion of 
his diocese was restored, and he was estab- 
lished at Hexham, hut was again driven 
out in 691, and spent several years in 
Mercia In 702 or 703 he made anothoi 
■joumey to Rome, obtained another decree in 
hiB favour in 706, and passed the remaining 
years of his life as Bishop of Hexham Ho 
died at Oundle m 709 He was buried m the 
monastery of Eipon 

Eddius Vita Wtlfndi in Gale Sei ipfores, i 40 
Bede Bist Fccles Wright, Biograph Bnt 
Liter 

Wilkes, John (b 1727, d 1797), the son 
of Israel Wilkes, a rich distiller, was born on 
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Oct 17, 1727 Early in life lie was persuaded 
to marry a rich, heiress, whom he treated with 
much cruelty and neglect In the gayest and 
most VICIOUS society of a gay and vicious age, 
he soon became conspKjuous by the bnlhance 
of his wit, and his reckless debauchery In 
1757, after being previously rejected at Ber- 
wick, he bought himself a seat at Aylesbury 
In June, 1762, with ChurchiH’s help, he started 
a periodical, known as the No^th Bnton In 
it he cleverly managed to suit the popular sen- 
timents of the time, and especially pandered 
to the general indignation agamst Bute, and 
the animosity felt towards the Scotch nation 
On April 23, 1763, appeared ^‘i^umber 45,” 
which attacked the royal speech at the close 
of the late session Gren\ille signahsed his 
entrance into office by arresting Wilkes 
under a general waiTant After bemg 
examined before Lords Halifax and Egremont, 
the Secretaiies of State, he was sent to the 
Tower, from which he was soon released m 
virtue of his prerogative as a member of 
Parhament He then retired to Pans On the 
meeting of Parhament in November, a resolu- 
tion was passed, declaring No 45 to be a 
false, scandalous, and malicious hbel , ” and it 
was also resolved that pnvilege of Parhament 
does not extend to the case of writmg and 
publishing seditious hbels Bemg prevented 
from obeying an order of the House to attend 
m his place, he was expelled in his absence 
The peers went further , and, on the informa- 
tion of Lord Sandwich, who had himself been 
a partner in nearly all Wilkes’s vices, ordered 
prosecution to be instituted agamst him on 
account of a work entitled An JEssay on 
Woman, of which thirteen copies onlj had 
been prmted, and those for private cir- 
culation Wilkes knew that the Court of 
Bang’s Bench, under the presidency of Lord 
Mansfield, would decide against him, and 
preferred to be condemned in his absence 
The sentence passed on him was outlawry, 
and for four years he remained abroad In 
Feb , 1768, he ventured again to appear in 
London, and m the conspicuous position of 
candidate for the City He was defeated in 
the City, but at once announced himself as a 
candidate for Middlesex He vas welcomed 
with acclamations by the electors, and earned 
by an overwhelming majority The outlawry 
was at length reversed but on the original 
charge Wilkes was ordered to pay a fine of 
£1,000, and sentenced to imprisonment for 
twenty-two calendar months In Nov , 1768, 
Wilkes addressed a petition to the House, m 
which he claimed his pnvilege against further 
impnsonment This was disallowed In the 
February following, his expulsion was voted, 
and a new writ was issued for Middlesex 
The electors, however, again elected him The 
Commons replied by a decision that Wilkes 
having been expelled was incapable of bemg 
returned to the same Parhament, and that his 
election was null and void , but the electors 


of Middlesex again returned him by a majority 
of 800 over the couit candidate, Colonel Lut- 
treU The House now decided that Luttrell 
ought to have been elected A petition agamst 
his election was lodged , but the House was 
not to be convinced by the aigumcnts of Gien- 
viUe, Weddeibuin, and Buiko, and confirmed 
his election In Januaij, 1770, Dowdeswcll 
twice attacked the resolution of tho Commons 
m a substantive motion, and the protest 
was annually renewed by Sii George bavilo, 
only to meet with a contemptuous i ejection 
At length, in 1774, the Parliament was dis- 
solved , and Wilkes was returned again f oi 
Middlesex, while he held the office of Loid 
Mayor The contest was not rc-opencd, 
Wilkes was allowed to take his seat, and he 
now bent all bis efforts to have the resolution 
which had declared his inc^acity expunged 
fiom the journals of the House as sub- 
versive of the rights of the whole body of 
electors ” Year after year he proposed his 
motion, but it was not till May, 1782, when 
the^ Eookmgham government was in powei, 
thal all the declarations, orders and resolu- 
tions on the Middlesex election were expunged 
the journals Thus at length, by his 
firiftf conduct, Wilkes had obtained from 
Parliament a clear recogmtion of the nght 
of every constituency to return the membti 
of its choice But m the meantime he had 
been waging another contest with the same 
body The right of reporting the debates of 
the House had been always demed by Pailia- 
ment, and had been watched with cautious 
jealousy, and the prmters who issued reports 
of debates were prosecuted Wilkes t8ok up 
their cause, and was backed by all the strength 
of the City authorities, and tff6 contest finally 
took the form of a struggle between Pailia- 
ment and the City, m the course of which 
the Lord Mayoi Crosby, and Alderm in 
Oliver, both members of the House, woio m 
March, 1771, committed to tho Tower The 
House, howevei, shrank from a new contest 
with Wilkes, who was the chief ofhndci 
The imprisoned members were leloxsedon the 
prorogation of Parliament, and tho contcHt 
thus ended in the defeat oi Pirlununt As 
a Parliamentary spoikei Wilkes w is an ultc i 
failure, and nevoi c iriicd any wc ight in tin 
House The electors of MidciluHc^v still stoocl 
by him as long as he chose to ask toi the u 
suffrages Ills cheerful disposition ‘vias not 
affected: by the change in his jiosition, ind 
he was never luppiei than in tho soentj oi 
his deaily loved daiightei At I< ngih, i c c on 
cilod to eveiy lejnitablo opponent, fiont the 
king downwaids,” ho died at tho dose oj 
1790 • 

Almou Momotrs of W%lke» QtonvilU Papterg 
Stanhwo, Hwt of hrn^ Ir eve Ivan, Bat la itje 
^ C j Fox, Faihami.niary Mtdoiy, Anmtal 
Megister 

William I , King of tho English (Hoc 
25, 1066 — Sept 9, 1087) This, tho most 
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masterly spirit o± the most masterly race of 
his time, -was % grandson, alike of Exchard the 
Good, Duke of Normandy, and of Fulk, the 
tanner of Falaiso, and was born at Falaise in 
1027 or 1028 The tannei’s daughter, Har 
lotta, or Herleva, is said to ha\e caught the 
eye of the duke’s son as she was washing 
linen, an iirogular union followed, which 
lasted thiough the remainder of Robert’s life 
uid briet temiio of the duchy (lOiS — 1035) 
Of this union Wilham, famous as the Bastard, 
ind a daughter, Adelaide, afterwards Countess 
ot Ponthieu, were the issue After her lover’s 
death, Heileva wedded a noble Norman, 
Hoilwin of Conte viHe, and bore him two 
children, Odo and Robert, who were both to 
share in the greatness of their half-brother 
Odo became Bishop of Bayeux and Earl of 
Kent , Robert, Bari of Mortain and of Com 
wall William was barely eight years old 
when his life entered the domain of history 
In 1035 his father died at Nicaea, as he was 
returmng from Jerusalem Before leavmg 
Normandy, Duke Robert had persuaded his 
chief nobles to swear allegiance to the l^jd as 
heir to the duchv, and they now nominally 
kept their word William became Dul^e of 
Normandy, but his first twelve years of ^rule 
were such as few princes have been called on 
to face, as only a raiely-gifted boy could hve 
through The Norman nobles threw of£ all 
governance , despising the child duke and his 
guardians, they did what was light in their 
own eyes , they waged private war, and plotted 
against and killed one another as if no central 
authority existed The other members of 
the difbal family, resenting the preference of 
a bastard to one of themselves, made their 
^oung kinsman the constant mark of mur- 
derous designs, and William had moie than 
one mnaculous d<)liverance out of their 
hinds His friends ^ were few and weak, 
oven the Fiench king, Henry, who owed his 
down to Wilham’s tathoi, turned against 
him, and robbed him of an important frontier 
fortress, Tillicrc s His boyhood was one of un- 
<.t‘aHmg moitificitions, anxieties, treacheries, 
penis, and alairas, but redeemed by one re- 
assuring oxpcruni o, the touching fidelity of his 
guardians and humble friends Two of these 
wore poisoned, and one Uid down his life to 
save nisjoung master’s This was Osbem, 
who held tho dooi of William’s* sleeping loom 
in the castle of Yaudiouil against a sudd^ 
mburst of aimed men seeking his hfo, and, 
before falling <load, had won him tho time 
ne(}dod foi his { scape Then his maternal undo, 
Walter, took up tho task of self-devotion, 
patiently keeping watch ovc'r his steps, and 
sheltermg him fronfhaim, till his chiractor 
had begun to show its natural strength, and 
liiilph Wacey, an honourable kinsmin, had 
a<c<‘ptod the post of guaidian The ground 
was now somewhat firmer under William’s 
foot , at fittf on he was able to give his oarhest 
proot of a capacity for bridling anarchy by 


wrestmg FdJaise Castle fromarebellious vassal 
His mdependent career began in 1047 m a 
very striking manner The lawless spirits of 
the Cotentm, where the Danish blood and 
temper still abounded, had risen in rebellion, 
surprised the castle of Yalognes, where 
Wilham was lying, and forced him to flee foi 
his life through the darkness of the night 
Not long afterwards he met them with the 
most loyal of his vassals and his reconciled 
lord, the Fiench king, at Yal-es dunes, neai 
Caen, and beat them utterly, crushing the 
revolt at a single hlow Then, as generally 
through his life, he treated his vanquished 
rebels with singular clemency Thus firmly 
fixed in his ducal seat, he proceeded to achieve- 
ments that gamed him a European fame before 
he ever drew sword in England He estah- 
hshed law and order throughout his duch\ , 
adding such correctives to the prevalent feudal- 
ism as might make a strong central government 
possible His measures met with a stubborn 
resistance, and o\ er and over again he reduced 
to submission the ungovernable among his 
subjects With the hereditary foe of his 
house, Geoffrey Martel of Anjou, he reso 
lutel> grappled, and in 1049 recovered Alen 9 on, 
and snatched Domfront from him, departmg 
at the former place from his accustomed lenity 
by striking off the hands and feet of thirty- 
two of its defenders, who had beaten hides 
o\er their walls in scornful leference to his 
origin He took the first step towards his 
conquest of England by visiting Kmg Edward, 
his childless kinsman, in 1052, and receiving 
from him the assurances, necessarily vague, 
that he afterwards gave out to ha^e been a 
pxomise of the succession to the kingdom In 
the next year he took to wife, despite Rope 
Leo s inhibition, his cousin, Matilda of Flan- 
ders, Count Baldwin’s daughter, whom he had 
loved for four years The papal ban undei 
which he then fell was not removed till 1060 , 
and rehgious and charitable foundations weie 
erected by him and his w ife »as the prescribed 
atonement for their defiance of the Church 
His growmg gieatness then gave offence to 
his Bu7orain, King Henry, who twice led an 
limy into Normandy to clip the wings of his 
power On the first occasion (1054) one of his 
two invading columns was surprised and routed 
by Robert ol Eu at Mortemcr, whereupon the 
other made all hasto to get home again On 
the second (1060), just when his force had 
been halved h) tho using tide of tho Dive, 
near YaraviUe, William came down upon tht 
hinder halt thus isolated, and cut it in pieces, 
s<aiing Henry not only into a swift retreat, 
but also into the making of a peace that 
restored Tilliferes, and proved lasting By 
this time the duchy had increased considerably 
at the expense of its neighbours, especially 
of Anjou, and in the wisdom of its rule and 
general prosperity outdistanced most other 
states In 1063 William made his great Con- 
tinental acquisition m the conquest of Maine, 
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■upon winch, a compact with, its last count, 
Herbert Wakedog, ga\e him a claim, but 
which the resistance of a part of the people 
obliged him to reduce by force of arms Next 
;year he made war on Conan of Britann^ 
with complete success This was probably the 
expedition on which Harold of England, an 
impressed guest, was his companion, and 
after which Harold took the oath that bTor- 
man wi iters declare to have pledged him to 
uphold the duke’s claim to the English throne 
for the greatest crisis of William’s life, and 
one of the greatest in European history, was 
approaching 

Early in 1066 it came Edward of England 
died on Jan 5, and the \acant throne was at 
once filled by Harold WiUiam felt himself 
0% erreached, and lost no time in making him- 
self even with his read} rival, and vindicatmg 
his position as a candidate for the English 
crown He proceeded to seek material and 
moral support from every quarter that could 
supply either, won over the Pope, won over 
his un willing subjects, drew to his banner 
swarms of volunteers fiom surrounding lands, 
and thus gathered round his cause not merely 
a noble host of fighting men, but the general 
sjmpithy of Europe On Sept 28 he landed 
at Pevensey, marched to Hastmgs, and on 
Oct 14 decided Harold s fate, his own, and 
England’s, at the terrible fight of Senlac It 
was his battle in every sense, above all 
earthly forces, it was his own skill, leady 
resource, and prowess that gave him the 
victory His subsequent movements made 
him master of the south eastern counties , at 
Berkhampstead he was ofieied, and accepted, 
the kingdom, and on Christmas Day he was 
crowned at Westminster Thus he became a 
conqueror But the task of completing and 
securing his conquest still lay before him, and 
it cost him four years of rarely exampled 
vigilance, toil, and endurance After a long 
visit to Hormand} in 1067, he was recalled 
thence to deal with rismgs of his new sub- 
jects He won Exeter, and subdued the 
western counties marched to Warwick, and 
brought tho Earls Edwin and Morcai, who 
had rebelled against him, to their kncos, 
entered York, and subdued the northuu 
counties Kext year (1069) he had to con- 
front a general outburst of the west, midlands, 
and north, and a great Damsh invasion, but 
by wise management and indomitable valoui 
he overcame both insurgents and invadcis 
He found arguments that peisuaded the Danes 
to withdraw, scatteied the rebels, or diovo 
them before him, stormed York, while the 
men. of the west sank under the blows of his 
captains On the authority of later writeis 
he is said to have utterly laid waste, and 
practically depopulated all noithcm England, 
but this seems to mo a heightened way of 
describing a thing that, in its broader features 
at least, is not above question A winter 
march upon Chester, across a countij im- 


passable to an army less resolutely led, fimshed 
the woik of conquest (1070) But other work 
remained The Church was nioic fiiml} 
i Imked to the centre of western Christendom , 
its admimstr ition was separated from the 
general, of which it had hitherto been a pait 
the ranks of the clergy weio strengthened bv 
the preferment to high place among them of 
foreign gemus and learning, such as was 
Lanfianc of Pavia and Bee, and an impulse 
given to the building of chinches after a 
grander type Eules of law, not inequitabl} 
fitted to the wants of a mixed population, 
were fiamed and established , t strict execu- 
tion of justice was everywhere onfoiccd, and 
trading in slaves was forbidden Edgar tho 
Athelmg was conciliated, and became one of 
William’s most favoured courtiers The stub- 
born mind of Hereward was oveicome, he is 
thought to have even taken service under Wil- 
liam Conqueior as he was, William strove 
hard to prevent the Norman yoke being exces- 
sively galling to the conqneied But he hid 
still’ much fighting to do, both abioad and in 
Britam Abroad he had, in 1073, to recovoi 
rebellious Maine, with a force that was in 
a large measure English, to suppiess a using 
of his son Eobert against him, to counteract 
the enmity of Phihp of Eiance and Eulk of 
Anjou At home he saw reason to mvado 
Scotland in 1071, and, marching as far m 
Abemethy, made a peace there with King 
Malcolm, and in 107 o during one of his 
absences, the Earls of Heieford and Norfolk, 
whose feudal instincts he had curbed, rebelled, 
but were defeated by Lanfianc For l»s part 
in this affair Waltheof died on the scaffold 
William’s greatest deed was his last, the 
compilation of Domesday Book, accomplished 
m 1086 Sorrows came upon him m hU i 
life , his son Richaid was killed m the New 
Forest, m 1083 his wife, Mitilda died, his 
brother Odo, entered into intiigues thit 
forced Willi im to throw him into piison ( )n 
Sept 9, 1087, his own busy and biilliaut 
career camo to a close Philip of Fiance h id 
once more picked a quart cl with him this 
ovploded in wir, in tho coin so of which 
Mantes was burnt, and WiHum letcivcd i 
mortal injuiy by i fall ft om liis hoi sc Boin<» 
to the pnory of St Gcii us, xu it Rom n, hcj 
there died He was buiud in liis own foun 
dition of St Stephen’s m (Lon WilhtinwuH 
if man of ovtraoidimiiv powet and ot uun\ 
■virtues, intellectual and moi il, Kelt un gre at 
ness of soul being the chief To Knghshmc n 
his value has bee n jirmc ip illy this ho vvhn 
the foundor of stiong govcimm nt in Lngland 
Wo must heal in minci that Ins best known 
title IS now miskading, concpuroi ” m his 
days meant merely a giimor ot 

possessions in any othc i way than by regular 
piocess, such as inhentanco htintlv spoak- 
ang, William HI was also a c oncpinror 

Freeman, Norman Conquest All oihw worlcs 
on William the Conqueror have been eupetwded 
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by Professor Preeman’s elaborate and exbaus 
tive bistory The Borman Conquest of England 

[/r] 

William II , King {h 1060, s Sept 
26, 1087, d Aug 2, 1100} WiUiam the 
Ked (Rufus) was the third son of the Con- 
queior and Matilda of Flanders He was 
tho Conqueior’s favouiite son for he had 
never swerved from his hlial obligations, and 
had shown his father a seemingly sincere af 
tection He was, moreover, a young man of 
^ood parts and steadfastness — knowmg well, 
ind always acting upon, the distmction be- 
tween substance and shadow Nor did his 
vices develop eaily It is nothing surpiising, 
then, to be told that when the elder William 
liy upon his dying bed, he expressed a wish 
tiiat this most dutiful of sons should have 
Fngland after lus death , he is said to hav e 
even given Rufus a letter to Lanfranc, le- 
eommending his cause to the influential 
piimate’s support With this, William at once 
hastened to England There was much in 
tho situition to discourage him Most (>f the 
baions would have preferied his eldest brother, 
Jlobcit, and Lanfrane himself was undecided 
it hrst The pinnate’s indecision, however^ 
soon gave way he may hav e concluded that 
tht strong-tempered William, despite his 
liults, 'Would piobably be a moie effective 
king than the easy natured Robert, when 
t( udal anarchv was the most menacing evil , 
it any rate he secured the crown foi Wilham 
But he made conditions These were, that 
William should swear to maintain ;justice and 
nnrcjj throughout the kingdom, to defend, 
against all, the peace, fiecdom, and security of 
all (hurchos, and to comply with his mstiuc- 
tions and counsels in and thiough all things 
William took the prescribed oaths with tho 
utmost 11 idmes^? and seventeen days aftei 
Iht fathf I’s death, and possibly aftei observing 
some form of election, Lanfranc crowned the 
son A few months later a powerful section of 
tho nobles, discontented at tho separation of 
tho kingdom from tho duchy (of whom Odo, 
now i<h isod and rcstoicd to his eaildom of 
Kent, Roger, Eail of Shiewsbury, William of 
ht Oanloph, Bishop of Durham, weic the 
(hiof), took up aims with tho disign of le 
uniting tlie two eountiius hy making Robdt 
king, and a foice sent by Robtit ciossed to 
Ptwmm > to thur aid By Lanfianc’s advue 
William thr(w himself on tho support of the 
imtiv(» English, solomnlj piomising tlnm 
bettor law s, lighter taxation, and other good 
things, and tho English, urged on by (xpe(- 
tution and vSt Wulfstan, crowded to his 
staiidiud Tlu ir sihiccss was complete Tho 
tnvadois wore diiven back from Pevensoy 
ovm th(^ sc a, Rochestor was taken after a 
dogged siego, and when Odo perfidiouslv 
lonewod the strife, William onte more called 
tho nafivi a to his help, commanding all those 
who did not wish to be biandcd as mfh%ng to 
join him They joined lam in docks and 


Odo was chased with ignominy from the land 
But William soon forgot his promises And 
the death of Lanfranc, m 1089, left him un- 
controlled His subsequent career was marked 
by selfishness and wanton tyranny, mode- 
lated only by occaMOnal fits of sickness The 
Chill ch in particular felt his grasping hand 
The revenues of vacant sees and abbeys weie 
seized, and, to furthei enrich the crown, the 
vacancies were deliberately prolonged It 
was his polic} to deal with clerical exactly 
as with lay fees, to get the entire Church or- 
ganisation into his powoi, and make it a per- 
petual feedei of his own revenues In Anselm, 
however, whom he had nominated to the see 
of Canterbury in 1093, after four years’ 

V acancy, when he was prostrated at Gloucester 
hy a dangerous illness, he found an uncompro- 
mising adveisary The meek primate stoutly 
withstood all William’s efforts to enslave the 
Chuich and degiaae the clergy , he carefuEy 
av oided every trap that William laid in his 
path to surprise him into an admission of an 
authority over the Church, or doing anything 
that had the appearance of simony, a pro 
longed quarrel ensued , the Council of Rock- 
ingham failed to reconcile the two , and 
Anselm went into exile for a time Then 
Wilham had his uniestrained will His con- 
fidential adviser and instrument was the 
noioiious Ranulf Flambard, the Justiciar, who 
earned much mfamy in his service by the 
zeal and callousness with which he executed 
his purposes The Danegeld was revned, 
in 1094 the/y?(f of the kmgdom was marched 
down to Hastings, and dismissed on payment 
of ten shillings a man , not a pretence that 
ingenuity could suggest for extorting money 
w^s overlooked, the forest law was mercilessly 
enioiced The nobility of the Conquest also 
suffered grievously , gaps were made in their 
ranks, and forfeitures were frequent No 
class escaped William’s oppression The 
attual events in his reign were few and unim- 
portant In 1090 he earned the war against 
Robert into Normandy, then combined with 
him to despoil Henry, and succeeded in doing 
so He took Cumberland from the King of 
Scots in 1091, settled a southern colony there, 
and refonnded Carlisle In 1095 he took 
ad\ antage of Robert’s eagerness to get away 
on tho hrst Crusade to make a keen bargain 
with him for the administration of Normandy 
and Mime He aftei wards suppressed with 
astomshing promptitude a rebellion in Maine 
On Aug 2, 1100, ho was accidentally killed 
in tho New Forest by an arrow that was 
oiiginall> despatched by his own or some un 
known hand William Rufus was the most 
gi aceless of all our eiily kings, was irreli- 
gious, greedy, and utterly devoid of pnn 
ciple He was, however, a man of excellent 
mental gifts, and was a sayer of shaip 
sayings, chiefly cynical 

Freeman Tteign of Wilham Bufim [JR] 

William III , King of England and 
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Prince of Orange (5 Nov 4, 1650, s 13, 
1689, d Mat 8, 1702), was the son ot 
Wilham II, Prince of Orange, and Mary, 
daughter of Ehp.^ Charles I of England 
He was bom a faw days after hiS father’s 
death, and has youth '^as passed under the 
jealous guardianship of the aristocratic party 
in the Netherlands, headed b> John de Witt 
His exclusion from the Stadtholderate was 
suggested by Cromwell, and agreed to by the 
btates (1654) William received but httle 
education, but early showed great interest 
m political and military questions, and in the 
doctrines of Calvimsm From a child he was 
weai and sickly His chief and almost only 
amusement was the chase At the age of 
hfteen he was deprived of his personal at- 
tendants by the jealous government He took 
a part in the Councils of State at eighteen 
The French invasion changed this state of 
afEairs The De Witts were murdered by 
the populace, and Wilham, who neglected 
to pumsh the murderers, became the head of 
the government In 1672 he took command 
of the armj-, recovered Naerden, and took 
Bonn Louis XIV thereupon -confiscated his 
pnncipahties and gave them to the Count of 
Auvergne During the next four years he 
fought the French without much success 
He was defeated by Conde at Senef (1674), 
and failed m his attempts to take Oudenarde 
and Maastricht Q676) he was driven back 
at Oassel, and compelled to raise the siege of 
Charleroi Nevertheless the Dutch had 
already elected him Stadtholder, Captain- 
General and Admiral-General, and extended 
the offices to his descendants (Feb , 1674) 
Charles II of England determined thereupon 
to marry him to his mece Mary, daughter of 
James, Dpke of York After some delibera- 
tion on tne part of WiUiam, the marriage 
took place (Nov, 1677), and a scheme was 
formed for an alliance with England which 
the States-General declmed to ratify Aided 
by the English he attacked Marshal Luxem- 
burg near Mons with some success, but the 
news of the conclusion of the Treat} of Nime 
guen caused him to suspend operations (1678) 
We next find him planning a great Euiopean 
combmation against Louis XIV A scheme 
was on foot for making him the future Pro- 
tector of England (1681) He attempted to 
mediate between Charles II and his Parha- 
ment, and proposed a congress for the settle- 
ment of all questions at issue in Europe 
(1683) On the accession of James II the 
Prince of Orange diew nearer to him, al- 
though steadily opposing his Bomamsing 
schemes He opposed Monmouth’s rash 
attempt on the crown, advismg him to go and 
fight the Turks , and although the blunders 
of the States-General permitted his departure 
for England, William sent back the English 
regiments which were in the Dutch service 
His attention was now entirely absorbed by 
his design of uniting the nations of Europe in 


lesistance to Lotus XIV , and he rejected all 
ideas of an invasion of England to which he 
was urged by Mordaunt He saw that his 
daims would clash with those of his wile 
btill the Eomamsing schemes of James II 
gradually made him the head of the English 
Opposition He wrote to tho king strongly 
recommending the withdrawal of tho Docla 
ration of Indulgence In 1686 he sont his 
envoy Dyk\ elt to England to confer v ith the 
leading statesmen He was now completely 
estranged from James II , who was much 
annoyed by the publication at this time ot 
William’s views concerning the Indulgence 
On the birth of the }oung Prince ot Wales 
WiUiam sent his congratulations to James 
In May, 1688, Edward Eussell went over to 
Holland to sound the prmoe, but received a 
guarded reply In August me received an 
mvitation to Englandj signed by seven 
leading men, which he accepted Great diffi- 
culties lay before him He was afraid of the 
veto of the States-General, and of the ahena- 
tion of the Cathohe powers James’s treatment 
of the clergy, and importation of Irish troops 
to England, removed his difficulties theie 
Havmg completed his preparations William 
issued a declaiation, in which he declared his 
intention of going to England with an armed 
force as husband of the heiress of England 
After being driven back by the winds, he 
landed at Torbay (Nov 5) At Exeter he 
was joined by many influential personages, 
and James was deserted by the army at 
Salisbury W lUiam advanced towards London, 
and negotiations wei^^e opened betwee:ig^ him 
and the king James, however, resolved to 
fly, but was stopped by some fishei;ipen and 
letumed to London William’s position was 
now extremely difilc^t, but h^vwas greatly 
reheved by the final, escape of James to 
Fiance The Convention, wMch met On 
Jan 22, 1689, declaied the thron® vacant, and 
after passing the Declaration of Eights (q v ), 
caused William and Mary to be proclaimed 
King and Queen of England (Feb 13, 1689) 
The reign may he said to he roughly divided 
into two parts b} the Treaty of E} swick (1697), 
durmg the firbt of which William was engage cl 
m active resistance of Louis XIV , while the 
second is modified by the Spamsh Succfssion 
question "Wilham s first ministry was ot a 
mixed character War was declared agamst 
France in May In Ireland the native niece 
showed every inclmation to hold out toi King 
James, who betook himself thither London- 
derry was besieged, but relieved by Kiiko, and 
the battle of Newton Butler gave William tho 
advantage for the time h|mg Meanwhile in 
Scotland the crown was otiored to William 
(April 11) Dundee, however, iiiscd tho 
Highlanders m favour of James, and won a 
battle, but lost his life at Kilhocrankie 
Mackay, by his victories at St Johnstone’s 
and Dunkeld, concluded the v ar At home, 
party quarrels reached a great height, but 
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Parliament passed the Bill of Eights Next 
year William determined to go to Ireland 
and lelieve Ibchomherg He won the battle 
of tho Boyne (July 1), hut was compelled to 
laiso tho siege of Limeiick and return home 
The English fleet had heen disgiacofully 
beaten at Beaehy Head In 1691 Ginkell 
eoneludcd the Iii&h war by taking Athlone, 
winning the b ittle of Aghrim, and besieging 
Limoiiek The Pacification of Limerick 
settled the Irish question for a time At 
home Piobton’s Plot was discovered and 
thwarted Abioad, though unsuccessful in 
the hold, William gieatly strengthened his 
groat co dition by the Congress at the Hague 
Laily in 1692 Mailborough’s intrigues with 
tho Jacobites m Fiance were discovered, and 
he was dismissed fiom his ofiices, and in con- 
sequence the Pryicess Anne quaiielled with 
the queen The massacre of Glencoe (Feb 13) 
must ever remain a stain on the memory of 
William III The projected invasion of 
England was thwarted by Bussell’s great 
victory ofl La Hogue (May 19) Wifiiajn 
was defeated by Marshal Luxembuig ^t 
Stoinkiik in August In Parliament Moii^ 
taguo’s finincial ability re-established the 
Land T ix, and staited a loan which pioved 
the oiigin of the national debt Military and 
naval affairs were unfortunate in their results 
in 1693 Tho loss ot the Bmjrna fleet was 
followed by the defeat at Landen m July 
William, disgusted with part) quarrels, deter- 
mined to form a united Whig ministry The 
year 1694 is important from a financial pomt 
of view The Bank of England was estab- 
lishedsajand the East India Company’s charter 
renewed The disclosure of the venahty in 
connection *with the India Company 

compelled \;he Tones, John Trevor and 
Carmarthon, to retire frto office, The naval 
events of tho year are jinim^oif ant, although 
Majrlborough s tieachery had resulted in the 
destruction of the expedition against Brest 
The Tinnmil Act, which had previously 
been vetoed by William, passed in Becembei 
In the same month Queen Maiy died of 
small-pox, and William was almost heart- 
hioken at hoi loss In tho next year William 
was suc( ( ssful m his opciations against Namur, 
which suiK nderc d in August Tho year 1796 
opened suc( cssf ally with tho ro-cstahlishment 
of tho cun ITU N The lory Land Bank, how- 
ever, pro\ c d a failure, and the money require d 
by the king wis furnished b) tho Bank ^ 
England I ho disco\ory of Bcrwick^s Plot, 
and the mfaniouH Assassination Plot, cicated 
great enthusiasm, and an association was 
formed for tho protection of the king Tho 
chief business of the session was the tnal and 
attainder of Sir John Fenwick, who was 
executed in the following January The 
ministry was now completely Whig The 
war with b ranee was concluded by the 
Treaty of Eyswuk (feept , 1697) William 
•vvas deeply mortified by tho successful intro- 


duction of the hill for the reduction of the 
standmg army The Irish Parliament of this 
year passed several statutes of a highly penal 
nature In 1698 Montague formed a General 
East India Company as a rival to that aheadv 
existing, but the scheme 'Was e\entually a 
failure An attempt to settle the Spanish 
Succession question lesohed itself into the 
First Partition Treaty (Oct 11) The Tor) 
party, now \ ery strong, succeeded m carrying 
a hill which necessitated the dismissal of tho 
Butch guards The king, deeply mortified, 
formed the intention of a&ndoning England, 
and was only dissuaded by the prayers of 
Somers The majority in the Commons 
severely attacked the measuies of the late 
ministry, their favourite objects being Mon- 
tague and Bussell They also “tacked” to 
the Land Tax Bill a clause empowering 
commissioners to inquire into the disposal of 
forfeited lands in Ireland William in angei 
prorogued Parhament (May 4, 1698) Dis- 
content in Scotlana reached a high pitch 
when certain news arrived of the utter 
failure of the great Banen scheme The 
BesumpLon Bill was passed in April, 1700, 
greatly to the annoyance of William and at 
the iisk of a permanent breach between the 
two Houses Meanwhile the diplomacy of 
William had brought about the Second Parti- 
tion Treaty It was not well received in 
England William now dismissed his old 
mimstry, and relied on an entirely Tory 
administration, which passed the Act of Sue 
cession necessitated by the death of the young 
Buke of Gloucester, the heir to the throne 
The Commonshurned onimpeachments against 
the late mimstry on account of their share in 
the Partition Treaties, which, howevei, proved 
abortive The Kentish Petition and the Legion 
Memorial pioved at the same time that popular 
feeling was on the king’s side He ventured, 
therefore, to prorogue Pailiament (June, 1701) 
He went to HoUand, and theie consolidated 
the grand alliance between England, Holland, 
and the Ernpeior, directed agaiu*^t the evident 
intention of Louis XIV to sei/e the Spanish 
throne for his grandson Soon aftei wards 
James II died and tho Fiench king aclaiow- 
lodgod the Pretender as King of England 
(Sept 6) This thoroughly roused English 
patiiotism, and loyal addi esses pouied in on 
all sides William, who had returned in ill- 
health in November, accoidmgly seized the 
opportunity to summon a now Parliament 
It was of a far more Whig temper than its 
predecessor The “ protended Prince of 
Wales” was attainted of high tieason, and 
an abjuration oath made necessary for eveiy 
employment in Church and State But 
William’s da) s were numbered On Fob 20 
ho loll from his horse and broke his coUar- 
hone He gave his assent to tho Succession 
Act, and surrounded by his old friends breathed 
his last on March 8 (1702) “ Wherein,” 

says Banke, lay his gj eatness ? It lay in the 
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position lie took up and steadily maintained & 
m the -world -wide historic lesults, some of 
which he himself achieved in his Jifetime, 
while of others he only laid the fotindations, 
or advanced them a stage The most 

important question of the day, and that of 
the highest importance for the futuie of 
mankind in Europe, was the rise of the 
French monarchy to uni\eisal preponderance, 
which threatened the mdependence of every 
country and every race The hving impulse, 
then, which determined King William s 
career, sprang out of his opposition to this 
already domineering and over grasping power 
If this was to he carried through, no political 
or theological party attitude was to he 
thought of To have brought a coalition of 
heterogeneous elements into existence, and 
to have successfullj opposed it to the over^ 
whelming might of France — this is the 
historic achievement of WiUiam III No 
one was ever cleierer at building up con 
federations and holding them together, or in 
commanding armies of the most \ anous com- 
position without arousing national antipathies, 
no one knew better how in contests at home 
to await the right moment, to give way, and 
jet to hold fast ’’ 

Clarendon Cm ‘i espondence 1689 — 1680 

Echard, Hist of the Revolution, Burnet Hist 
of hts Own Time luttrell Relation of btate 
Affairs Eenuet Hist of Eng Macplierson 
State Papers Balph Hist of Eng The standard 
modern account is Macaulay s Hi. t of Eng , of 
which William III is the hero The htilliant 
pages of the 'Whig historian may he usefully 
supplemented hy a reference to Eanke s 
learned and impartial Hist of Eng m the 
Seventeenth Century to Hallam s sober and 
judicious Const Hist , and to Martin s Hist de 
J)anc« [S J L] 

WilUam IV , Kino {b Aug 21, 1765, 
s Tune 26, 1830, d June 20, 1837), was 
the third son of George III At the age 
of thirteen he was entered as a midship 
man on hoard the JPnnce George^ a mnety- 
eight gun ship In 1 779 he saw active sei -v ice 
under Eodney, and served his time as a mid- 
shipman in cruising \essels on the West 
Indies, and ojff the coasts of Nova fecotia and 
Canada He served under Lord Keith on the 
North American station, under Lord Hood oft 
the Delaware Kiver, and under Nelson upon 
the Leeward Island station Between the 
latter commander and himself a strong and 
lasting fiiendship grew up In 1785 he re- 
ceived his lieutenant’s commission In 1786 
he was appointed captain of the Pegasus In 
1787 he sailed for the West Indies as com- 
mander of the Andromeda fngate In 17^0 
he was made rear-admiral of the blue by 
order in council On May 19, 1789, he uas 
created Duke of Claience and St Andrews 
and Earl of Munster, and on June 8 following 
took his seat in the House of Lords In 1811 
te^was made admiral of the fleet, and in 
i^B^l ed h% flag to convoy Louis XVIII 


of France to his kingdom During the earlier 
part of the same year he was present as an 
amateur before Antwerp, and distinguished 
himself by his coolness and courage A max 
nage was negotiated for him with the Princess 
Adelaide Louisa, daughter of the Duke of 
Saxe-Cohurg Meiningcn They were marned 
at Kew, 1818, and shortly after pioeceded to 
reside in Hanover, Paxliamont having granted 
on the occasion an accession of onlj £6,000 
to the duke’s income The duchess had two 
daughters, who both died almost immediatolj 
At the piosecution of Queen Caroline (1820) 
the Duke of Clarence supported the hill of 
pains and penalties On the death of Earl 
St Vincent (1823) he was promoted to tht 
rank of geneial of marines On the deatli 
of his brother, the Duke of York, ho became 
heir presumptive to the cro-^n, and received 
an accession to his income, which raised it 
to £40,000 a jear On April 17, the same 
jear, he was appointed Loid High Admiral 
The Duke of Wellington, however, then 
premier, having some objections to the ex 
pense of his highness’s progi esses, he resigned 
the office (1828) At the death of George IV 
the Duke of Claience succeeded to the throne 
(Tune 26, 1830) In the presence of the Privy 
Council assembled on that day, according to 
custom, the new king, with marked emphasis, 
expressed to the Duke of Welhngton his 
entire appro\ al of the way in which his grace 
had earned on the go^ ernment hitherto Tffis 
was a distinct declaration m favour of the old 
system, and against Eeform The king in 
fact had stiong personal objections to the 
Eeform Bill, and in the crisis of May/Rl832 
when the Lords were preparing to reject th( 
hill a third time, he would not consent 
to create new peers, and allowed the Grej^ 
mmistry to resign But the failure of Wel- 
hngton to form a mimstfy convinced him th it 
the feeling of the nation was emphaticallj in 
fa-vour of the hill He used his personal in- 
tercession with the peers to induce them to pass 
the hill, and was even prepared to ‘‘swamp ”tho 
House of Lords with new peers if the advice 
was rejected The bill, however, was earned 
and followed hy the other reforming statutes 
which have made William IV ’s short loign 
an eventful peiiod m modern English historj 
The king liked neither the Whig ministers 
nor their policy, and m 1834 (Nov 15) he 
exercised his prerogative, and suddcnlj dis- 
missed Lord Melbourne and his colleagues 
But the Peel ministry was hopelessly wc ik 
and in 1835 (April) the king found it expe- 
dient to recall Lord Melbourne to his councils 
William IV , though not greatly distin- 
guished for talent and cliaracter, was a kindly 
and good natured man, with tho courage and 
firmness of his race, if also with its heredita^ 
obstinacy «He would have passed,’’ savs 
Mr Walpole, “ m private life for a good 
natured sailoi ” 

Walpole, Hist of Eng from 18U areville 
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M&m<nrs Molesworth, Rist of the Beform Bill , 
Hansard, JUehatee 

Williams, John, Archbishop of York 
{b 1682, d 16o0), was a member of an. old 
Welsh tamil} , and, alter a brilliant university- 
career, received many valuable preferments in 
the Ohuich, being at length made Dean of 
Westminstei in 1620 He was also one ot 
the royal chaplains, and high in favour both 
with James I and Buckingham In 1621 he 
v as made Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, in 
which office his gicat ability and industry 
supplied the place of early legal training, and 
in the same year was appointed Bishop of 
Lincoln But Buckingham’s favour did not 
last long, and by his influence Chailes I re- 
moved Wilhams from his office in 162o Laud 
also was a gieat antagonist of his, and through 
his influence WiUjains was condemned in 1637 
to pay a heavy fine, he imprisoned, and sus- 
pended from his ecclesiastical functions on 
the charge of having revealed the king’s 
secrets, and tampeied with witnesses In 1640 
he was released, and soon regained the king’s 
favour by supporting the cause of the prero 
gative and episcopacy, and in 1641 was 
idvanced to the archbishopric of Yoik Soon 
ifter this he was insulted by the mob, and on 
protesting with the other bishops against 
their being thus excluded from Parliament, 
he was sent to the lower After the out- 
break of the Civil War he zealously assisted 
the king, both with money and advice, and is 
said to ha\ e mourned sincerely for his death 
His charactei is very unfavourably painted 
by Clarendon He is said bv this writer to 
ha\e b®en “of a proud, lestless, and over- 
weening spirit, a very imperious and fiery 
tompei, and a -s erj- corrupt nature ” On the 
other hand, Mr Foss, summing up his 
character, cqmes to the conclusion that he 
was “thougix -^00 much of a temporiser, 
honest and sincere, and generally wise in the 
advice which ho offered, and to the monarchs 
whom he served he was faithful and true ” 
Httcket J ije of WiU tarns Foss, Judges of Eng 

Masson, Xflje of Milton 

William Clito (d 1128) -v^as the eldest 
son of Hobort of Normandy After the 
battle of Tenchebrai ho was placed under 
the caro of Helie de St S len, who guarded 
him most loyally ag iinst Henr} ’s attempts to 
seize him IXis claims wore supported by 
the French king and Fulk V of Anjou, the 
latter of whom affianced his daughter Sibyl 
to him The victory ot Henry at Brenncville 
(1124) dostrojod his hope's, and he hid to 
content himself vith claiming the country of 
Mandors, to which ho had succeeded by the 
failure of the male^ino Ho had almost 
succoedod in making himself master of the 
country when he was pK reed by a lance while 
besiegmgthe town of Alost,and died m 1128 

WiUiam tlie iLioiiy King of Scotland 
(11 66-— 1214), son of Prmce Henry and Ada de 


Warenne, succeeded his brother, Malcolm IV , 
as King of Scotland (1165) Havmg failed in 
obtaining the restoration of Northumberland 
from the English king, he listened eagerly to 
the proposals of Prince Henrj of England, 
and m 1173 hurried to the north of England, 
whence, however , he was driven back by 
Kichard de Lucy and Humphrey de Bohun 
The following year he again imaded Eng- 
land, took several castles, and laid waste the 
country He was taken prisoner at Alnwick 
(Julj 13), and thence hurried with every 
symptom of indignity before Henrj at North- 
ampton The English king sent his royal 
prisoner to Falaise m Normandy, where, in 
December, 1174, a treaty was concluded ac- 
knowledging the supremacy of England over 
Scotland, and making all Scotchmen the 
vassals of the English king This subjection 
lasted until Eichard I restored Scottish inde- 
pendence for the sum of 10,000 marks in 
1189 On William’s release after the Treaty 
of Falaise, he found himself compelled to 
queU an insurrection in Galloway, and to 
subdue Boss a few ^ears later (1179) In 
1181 a fresh insurrection, due partly to dis- 
satisfaction at the Treaty of Falaise, broke 
out in the north in favour of Donald Bane 
MacWiHiam, and lasted six years, durmg 
which time Wilham was also at variance 
with the people of GaUowa'v In 1188 an 
abortive conference was held at Bngham 
between the King of Scotland and the Bishop 
of Durham as the representative of Henry II 
In 1196 William took Caithness from the 
Norwegian Earl Harold, but restored it to 
him on payment of a sum of money (1202'^ 
The suppression of another insurrection under 
Godfrey MacWilliam, in Eoss (1211), was the 
closing act of William’s domestic troubles 
William in the early part of his reign had 
quairelled with Pope Alexander III, who 
placed his kingdom under an interdict, which 
was, however, removed by Lucius III in 1182 , 
in 1203 he expressed his satistaotion at the 
interdict laid bj Innocent III on England, 
owing to the unsatisfactory nature of an 
interview he had with John at Lincoln in 
Nov , 1200 From this time for twelve years 
England and Scotland were frequently on 
the point of coming to blows owing to John’s 
persistence in attempting to build a castle at 
Tweodmouth to overlook Berwick In 1212, 
howe\er, a close alliance was made between 
the two kings at Durham In Dec , 1214, 
William died at Stirling, leaving behind him 
a reputation for energy of character and 
impetuosity It was his constant endeavour 
to carry out the policy of his grandfather 
David He left Scotland in a far more ad- 
vanced state of feudahsm than his predecessor 
had done William married Ermengarde de 
BeEomonte 

Williams, Sir Eoger {d 1696), one of 
the bravest soldiers of Elizabeth’s reiem 
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seived in the Netherlands under Sir John 
Norris and the Earl of Leicester, the latter of 
whom treated him exceedingly badly from 
3 ealoiisy of one who had so distinguished 
himself Li 1587 the Prince of Parma m vain 
endeavoured to mduce Sir Poger to quit his 
allegiance, and enter fthe Spanish service 

Willrmgh'by of Paeham, William, Loed 
{d 1666), was for some time connected with 
the Parliamentary party Aiter the execu 
tion of Charles I he joined the Boyahsts, and 
in 1660 went out to Barbadoes, where m 
the foUowmg year he defeated an expedition 
under Admiral Ayscue, who had been sent 
out by Cromwell to punish the Eoyahst pro- 
cli\ities of the Barbadians He was soon 
afterwards compelled to return to England, 
where, after the Bestoration, he obtained 
substantial marks of favour from Charles II 
In 1663 he returned to Barbadoes as governor, 
and m the following year took St Lucia 
Two years later he perished in an expedition 
against Guadaloupe 

WiHoughby, Bobbet, Loed, was a dis- 
tinguished military commander of the fifteenth 
c entury In 14 1 o he was present with Henry 
V at the siege of Harfleur, and the battle of 
Agmcourt In 1418 he was at the siege of 
Bouen, and in 1424 at Veineuil The follow- 
ing year, in company with Sir John Eastolfe, 
he defeated the Erench and relieved Alen^on 
In 1428 he accompanied Cardinal Beaufort 
m his expedition to Bohemia Beturmng, he 
again took part in the Piench war, assisted 
at the capture of St Denis and Pontoise in 
1435, and was charged with the defence of 
Pans m this year He was obliged to sur- 
lender the capital in April, 1436 One of his 
last exploits was the defeat of the French at 
Amiens, m 1441 The date of his death is 
uncertain 

WiUoughlby of Brook, Bobeet, Lord 
{d 1608), was a zealous adherent of the house 
of Lancaster As a distmguishmg mark of 
Henry’s gratitude for his past services, Sir 
Bobert Willoughby was raised to the peerage 
durmg the sitting of Henry’s first Parliament 
in 1485, under the title of Lord Willoughby 
of Brook In 1488 he was given the com- 
mand of the Enghsh force sent to the aid of 
the Duke of Britanny in 1488, and in 1497 
relieved Exeter when besieged by the Cormsh 
rebels 

Wills, The Statute of (1540), was ex- 
plained and re enacted in 1543 Its object 
was to remove the restrictions imposed under 
the Plantagenets, on the testamentary power 
over freehold land It provided, therefore, 
that any one being seized m fee simple and 
bemg a person capable of making a will, 
tmght devise to any other person, except to 
bodies corporate, two-thirds of their lands 
and tenements held in chivalry, and the 


whole of those held m socage On the 
abolition of chivalry after the Bestoration, 
this practically mcluded aU landed propeity 
except copyhold tenements 

32 Henry VIII , cap 1, and 34 & 35 Henry 

Vni , cap 6 

Wilmmgton, Spencer Compton, Lord 
[d 1743), a son of the Earl of Northampton, 
was chosen Speaker of the House of Commons 
in 1715 He was a favourite of George II 
while Prmce of Wales and on tho prince’s 
accession he was commissioned to form a 
ministry Walpole, however, gained over the 
king hy proposing to mciease the civil hst , 
and Queen Caroline’s influence was employed 
in his favour Compton could not even diaw 
up the speech from the throne, and had to 
apply to his rival for assistance He saw 
that his power was gone, and soon accepted 
the position of President of the Council, with 
a peerage as Lord Wilmington He gave a 
lukewarm support to Walpole, and remained 
neutral when, in 1741, Mr Sandys’ motion 
that he should be removed from the king’s 
council was brought foiward On the fall of 
Walpole in January, 1742, Pultenev, who 
refused the premiership, proposed Wilming- 
ton as First Lord of the Treasury and nominal 
head of the government He retamed most 
of the old mmisters The only incident m 
his brief administration was the committee of 
mquiry against Walpole [Walpole] **He 
was,’ says Stanhope, “ respectable m his 
puhho, regular m his private, character 
hut the seals of office were too heavy for 
his hands ” 

Stanhope, Hist of hng Coxe Walpofe 

Wilson, SiE Archdale (5 1803, 1874), 

entered the Bengal army 1819, served at the 
siege of Bhurtpore (1825 — 26), commanded 
the artillery as lieutenant-colonel in the Jul- 
lundhur Doah in 1848 — 49, and rose through 
various grades to brigadier-commander of the 
Bengal artillery at Meerut (1857) Here the 
Indian Mutiny (q v ) first broke out, and hero 
Wilson gamed the first victory over them 
On June 7 hS joined Sir H Barnard at All 
pore, and on the latter’s death succeeded to the 
command of the army besiegmg Delhi On 
the 20th Delhi suirendeied to mm Wilson 
subsequently commanded the artillery at tho 
siege of Lucknow For these services ho was 
thanked hy both Houses, made in succession 
a Compamon, Knight-Commander, and Grand 
Cross of the Bath, granted a pension of 
£1,000 a year hy the Company, and created a 
baronet 

Wiltshire, Thoma*^ Boleyn, Eael of 
{d 1538), was the father of the ill-fatod 
Anne Boleyn When first made aware of the 
king’s passion for his daughter, he does not 
appear to have given Henry s wishes any sort 
of encouragement On the contraiy, when 
the kmg, after breakmg o:^ the courtship 
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then going on between Anne Bole;^n and Lord 
Heniy Percy, visited him suddenly at his 
house at Plever, Sir Thomas Boleyn, though 
lully aware o± the real object of Henrj ’s visit, 
did not give him any oppoitumty of seeing 
or convoising with his daughter In course 
of time, however, both he and his daughter 
yielded to the king’s pei severance, and Sir 
Thomas, in view of his future greatness as 
father-in-law of the king, was made succes- 
sively Viscount Rochford and Eail of Wilt 
shire [Anne Boleyn ] 

Wiltshire, William le Scrope, Earl 
QV {d 1399), was the son of Richard le Scrope, 
Chancellor of England He was highly in 
favour with Richaid II , who made him his 
treasuier, and created him Earl of Wiltshire 
in 1395 He was one of the king’s chief 
advisers during the latter years of his reign, 
and on the landing of Henry of Lane ister in 
1399 he was seized at Bristol and beheaded 
without trial 

Wiltshire, James Butler, Earl or {d 
1461), was the son of the Earl of Ormonde, 
and was created Eail of Wiltshiie by Henry 
VI He was a staunch Lancastrian, and 
fought for that party in the fiist battle of 
St Albans, at Wakefield, Mortimer’s Cross, 
and Towton After this last engagement he 
was captuicd by the Yorkists and beheaded 
at Newcastle 

Wimbledon, Edward Cecil, Lord (d 
1638), an admiral who is chiefly known to 
histoiy^as having in 1625 commanded a disas- 
trous expedition against Cadiz, which was to 
form part of a general attack on Spam, 
pi inned by Charles I and Buckingham The 
appointment, which was made on personal 
giounds, proved very unfortunate Lord 
Wimbledon failed to destroy the shipping in 
the h XI hour of Cadiz, and was soon com- 
polled to re embaik, owing to the disorderly 
lithaviour of his crews Aftei havmg allowed 
the Plate fleet from the West Indies to 
escape him, he returned to England It is 
said that on tho return voyage he carefully 
diytributod some men suftermg from conta- 
gious disease irnong the healthy crews 

Wxnclielsey, Robfrt {b evtm l24o), 
Archbishop of Cantoibuiy (1294 — 1313), was 
bom at Wint he Ibca, and aftei a most distin- 
guished academical caieer, duimg which he 
was successively Rector of the Univoisity of 
I^ana and Chancellor of Oxford, he was elected 
to tho aithbishoprio Not long after hia 
appointment Bomtaco VIII issued the famous 
Bull QUuoi 8 Lmcod^ forbidding the pay- 
ment of taxes to the king by the clergy 
without the leave of the Pope, Wmchelsoy 
gladly a\ axled himself of the excuse to declme 
to allow any more great grants of Church 
Kwenue to the king The contest with 
Edward I was a piotracted one, tho cleig> 


refusing to pay were outlawed, and the pos- 
sessions of the see of Canterbury seized, but 
a compromise had to be made The arch- 
bishop showed that the papal prohibition did 
not apply to money required for purposes of 
national defence, and ofiered to do his best to 
obtain a grant from the clergy if the king 
would confirm the Charters This was agreed 
to, and in 1297 and 1300 the Charters were 
confirmed, in the latter case certain im- 
portant ai tides being added to them In 1301 
Winchelsey again quarrelled with the king 
The cucumstances are doubtful, but it would 
seem that the archbishop was accused of 
treason, and of plotting to dethrone Edward 
in favour of his son In 1305 the archbishop 
was formally accused and summoned to Rome, 
nor did he return again till aftei the death 
of Edward I During Edward II ’s reign we 
find him opposing Gaveston, and doing what 
he could to restrain the excesses of the ^ oung 
king Winchelsey was eminent as a scholar 
and a divine, and famous for his charity and 
pietj but in public afiairs he attempted to 
play the part of L ington, foi which he was 
unsuited, and foi which there was no neces- 
sity His policy was also complicated by the 
foolish arrogance of Boniface, and by the 
determination of Edward his want of 
tact and steadiness, the archbishop alienated 
both the king and the Pope 

Eishanger, Chi onioh Freeman Bs^ay on Ed 
•ward I Stubbs Const Hist and The Eaily 
Flantagenets Hook Ai ohhishops 

Wincliester (the Gwent of the Celts, and 
Venta Belgarcm of the Romans) was pro- 
bably an important town before the Roman 
mvasion It was conquered by the Saxons 
undex Cerdic in 519, and became the capital 
of the West Saxon kingdom ui the seventh 
century In 662 it was made the seat of a 
bishopno In 860 it was taken by the Danes 
During the later West Saxon and Danish 
period it was very frequently the centre of 
go\ ernment for England, and the place where 
the Witenagemots was held In 1141 it was 
burnt during the war between Stephen and 
the Empress Maud, and was the place wheic 
the treaty between the two poweis was con- 
cluded (1153) In June, 1216, it was taken 
by Louis the Dauphin In 1265 it was sacked 
by Simon de Montfort In 1285 the im- 
portant Statute oj Winchester was passed hero 
by Edward I Tho cathedral begun by 
Cenwealh in 643, and completed in 984, was 
rebuilt m the elexenth century, and recon- 
structed by Bishops Wykeham, Beaufort, and 
Waynflete in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries The coUege was founded by Wil- 
liam of Wykeham in 1393 In Mxrch, 1644, 
Waller m&cted a defeat on the Royalists at 
Clinton Down neai Winchester On Got 6 
of the following yeai it was captured by 
Cromwell, and the castle was demolished , on 
the site of this fortress a palace was begun m 
1683, but was left unfinished 
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Winchester, Sir William Paulet, 
MARQ.XJIS OE {h 1476, d 1572), Lord St John 
of Passing: (lo39), Earl of Wiltshire (lo56), 
and Marquis of Winchester (lool), “the 
crafty fox with a fair countenance," was 
Treasurer of the Hausehold to Henry YIII , 
and one of the judges at the trial of Anne 
Bolejn By the will of tho king he was ap- 
pointed one of the Council of Regencj , and 
hecame President of the Council As a firm 
supporter of the Protector Somerset, Paulet 
succeeded Wriothesley as Lord Keeper 
(March 7, 1547), hut only held the office till 
October, when, owing to his incompetence as 
a judge, he was succeeded by Lord Chan 
cellor Rich On Somerset’s fall he joined 
the party of the Earl of Warwick and ac- 
tually presided as Lord High Steward at the 
duke’s trial in the year 1561, pronouncing 
sentence of death upon his benefactor Por 
some time he remained a supporter of War- 
wick, but his leaning towards the Catholic 
religion, together with the instinct of self- 
interest, giadually enlisted his sympathies on 
the side of the Princess Mary, though after 
her accession he continued in opposition to 
Gardiner and the persecuting paity At the 
age of eighty-four, Lord Winchester obtained 
the office ot Lord Hugh Treasurer to Queen 
Ehzabeth, an office which he held until his 
death 

Fxou<1e Kist 0 / Eng Tytler Beigns of 
Edu aid FI and Mary Foss Judges oj England 

Winchester, The Statute oi (128o), 
was one of those enactments by which Ed- 
ward I sought to remodel and improie upon 
the legislation of Henrv II This statute 
was intended to place the military system on 
a better footing, and reorganises the watch 
and ward It revived and developed the 
military and police action of the hundred, the 
hue and cry, the watch and ward, the fytd or 
mihtia of the counties The Assize of Arms, 
with its provisions that every man should 
keep armour and weapons propei to hjs con- 
dition, IS re-enacted The statute, m fact, 
attempts to restore the ancient and popular 
military system of the English, which had 
lasted through the Conquest “ It is,’’ says 
Dr Stubbs, “ a monument of the persistence 
of primitive institutions, working their way 
through the superstratum of feudalism, and 
gainmg strength in the process ’’ 

Stubbs, Const Htst u § 179 and Select 

Charteis 

Winchester, The Anhals of the Mon- 
astery or, extend from ad 519 to a n 1277 
The first part is, as usual, meagre, and from 
1066 to 1267 the compiler relies on the 
Sa:;con Matthew Pans, and other 

obvious sources of information The last 
part IS contemporary, but even then the inte 
rest IS chiefly of a local nature The annals 
have been edited bv Mr Luard in the second 
volume of the Annaks Monmt%c% in the Rolls 
Senes 


Windebanh, Sm Francis {d 1646), 
son of Sn Thomas Wmdebank, was edu- 
cated at St John’s College, Oxfoid, whcie 
he took the degioo ot BA in 1601 He 
hecame Cleik ot the Council, and was, by tho 
influence of his old friend, Laud, appointed 
Secretary of State (June, 1632) Ho was the 
king’s agent in the scc-ret negotiations with 
Spain m 1634, the mtoimodiiry between 
Charles and tho papal agent, Panzani, and 
one of the committee of eight entrusted with 
Scotch affairs (1639) In May, 1640, he ap- 
phed to the Pope’s agent, Rossetti, for mon( y 
and arms to he employed ag nnst tho Scots 
On the assembly of the Long Parliament ho 
was attached for non-execution of the penal 
laws agamst the Catholics, and fled to Fiance 
(Dec 10, 1640), where he died 
# 

Wmdham, William (^ 1750, d 1810), 
was educated at Eton and Oxford His first 
appearance m pohtics was at a meeting of 
the county gentlemen of Norfolk m 1778, 
where he spoke with much vigour against % 
proposal to subscribe to aid the government 
m carrying on the war against the Ameru an 
Colonies In 1782 he was returned to Par- 
liament for Norwich, and verj soon made 
himself conspicuous, and he was in the fol- 
lowmg year appointed Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ii eland, which place he 
resigned within four months, on finding that 
it required the employment of a(?ts which he 
felt to be dishonourable He became very 
mtimate with Burke and Dr Johnson, and 
although at first, like all the Whigs, he 
hailed with joy the outbreak of therrench 
Revolution, jet in 1793, homfied by the 
later outrages of the movement, he took 
Burke’s view of it, and was a warm advocate 
of the policy which Burke wished to see 
adopted towards the Revolutionary go\ern- 
ment In the following year he went on a 
mission to the Duke of x ork, who was in com- 
mand of an expedition in Flanders, and was in 
the same ;^ear appointed Secretary at War, 
with a seat in the cabinet He followed Pitt 
out of office in 1801, nor did he agiin taiko 
office until, after Pitt’s death, he became 
Secretary at War and of the Colonies m tho 
administration of “All the Talents" On 
their dismissal, Windham too returned to 
opposition, and remained in that position 
until in Jan , 1810, he died of a tumour pro- 
duced by his extraordinary endeavours to 
rescue a great library from flames “In him 
were strangely mingled a zealous love of 
liteiature, and an ardent passion for field 
sports of every kind ^ And so genial v ero 
his manners that in spSe of his liberal views 
he was almost as great a favourite with the 
King as he was popular with the nation at 
large ” Of his position asaspeaker andastates- 
man, Sir E May savs, “ Superior to Shendan in 
education and attainments and little mfenor 
in wit, he never achieved successes so dazzling , 
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j et he maintained a higher place among the 
debaters of has age Though his pretensions 
to the higher qualities of a statesman were 
inconsiderable, and his want of discretion and 
temper too often impaired his unquestionable 
merits in debate, his numerous talents and 
virtues graced a long and distinguished 
public life * 

Lord Colchester, Dia'iy Pellew Ltfe of Sid 
mouth Bxickitigham 'Ifemotis of the Couit of 
the Regency May, Const Eii>t 

Window Tax, The, was first imposed in 
1690 by the Act b & 7 Wm 111 , c 18, and 
was fiequcntly re-imposed, notwithstanding 
its injurious effect in offering an obstacle to 
good ventilation It was repealed and the 
house-tax substituted for it in 18 o I 

Windsor CgiStle appears to have been 
first regularly used as a royal residence by 
Henry I , although there seems to have been a 
f 01 tress there previous to the Conquest To 
Henry I ^s building, Henry III made several 
idditions , but it was in the reign of Edward 
in , under the designing hand of William of 
W\leham, that the castle as we now know 
it began to rise St George’s Chapel was 
rebuilt by Edward IV its architects being 
Kichard Beauchamp, Bishop of Salisbuiy, and 
after his death in 1481, Sir Eegmald Bray, 
architect of Henry VII ’s Chapel at West 
minster Elizabeth formed the terraces, and 
erected or altered the gate known by her 
name Charles TI erected the Star building, 
which was afterwards Gothicised by James 
Wyatt Traces of Sir Christopher Wren are 
to be fDund in the edifice, but his plan of re- 
building the south side of the Upper Ward 
was not carried out St George’s Chapel, 
which was much injured by the Puritans 
in 1648, was re-decorated in 1787 — 90 Of 
late years no alteration or improvements of 
much importance have been made 

H Ashton, Illustrations of Windsor Castle 
W H Dixon Royal Windsor 

Wingfield, Sin Anthony, Vice-Chambei- 
1 im to Henry V"!!! (Ii47), was named in the 
king’s will ono of the council who were to 
govi m during the minority of Edward VI 
lie boro a loading part in the measures taken 
against Protector Somerset 

Winter, Bin William, Admikat , was 
in Deo , 1559, sent to the Pirth of Foiiih by 
I lizabeth to do any damage he could to tke 
French The queen, as was her wont, com- 
missioned him to act on his own responsi 
bilitv, being thus enabled to disavow his 
actions in case of failure On his arrival m 
the Firth he managed to pro\ oke the French 
to attack him, and remliated by seizing Burnt- 
island, which had been occupied by the 
enemy, and destroying some of their vessels 
Had his succ esses at sea been backed up by 
energetic action on the part of the land 
forces, Ltith would ha\e fallen at once 
In 1 569 Winter commanded an expedition to 


La Eochelle, which brought supplies to Conde, 
and m 1580 did good ser\ice on the Irish 
coast, being present at Smerwick He is 
credited with having originated the plan of 
sending fire-ships amongst the Spanish 
•vessels, which proved so destructive to the 
Armada The mixture of caution and dash- 
ing com age which he displayed, together 
with his steadfast loyalty, made him one of 
the most valued servants of Elizabeth, and he 
well deseived Cecil’s praise — “ of Mr Wmtei 
all men speak so well, I need not mention 
him” 

Froude, Hist of Eng Barrow, Naval Woi 
thies 

Winton, Gregory or, was a monk of 
St Petei’s Gloucester His Annales, which 
extend fiom a d 681 to a d 1290, have nevei 
been printed 

WintOTin, Andrew op, a Scotch annalist, 
lived about 1400 His O'iiginale Gimylil of 
Scotland^ printed in 1795, is a valuable source 
of information foi early Scottish history 

Winwidfield, The Battle or (635), be 
tween Penda of Mercia and Oswy of North- 
umbria, resulted in the defeat and death of 
the former The place is, probably, Win- 
moor, neai Leeds, the river Winwied being 
identical with the Aire 

Wishart, George, was one of the Pro- 
testant preacners who incurred the wrath of 
Cardinal Beaton He was tried at St Andrews, 
and burnt (1 ^4o) He is said to hav e entered 
thoroughly into the plot for assassinating the 
cardinal 

Wisliart, Egbert, Bishop of Glasgow, 
was one of the Scotch commissioners (1289) 
who tried to arrange for the marriage of the 
Maid of N orway and Prance Edward He j omed 
Wallace’s party in 1297, but a few months 
later negotiated the treaty by which many of the 
Scotch nobles made submission to Edward In 
1303 he was exiled for two years, but the 
next year recovered Edwaid’s favour Ho 
counselled the English king to hold a geneial 
assembly of the Scotch nation at Perth in 
1304, and to appoint commissioners to regulate 
the gov^ernment of Scotland He was continu- 
ally taking oaths of fealty to one side or 
another, and bi eaking them Having sided 
with Kobert Bxuce in 1306, he was taken 
prisoner in the same year at Cupar in Fife, 
and impnsoned at Nottingham 

Witenagemot, The, means the meeting 
or council ot the wise men and in 

Anglo Saxon times was the highest council in 
the land The theory that the Witenagemot 
was an assembly to which every freeman had 
a right to come (as he undoubtedly had to 
the shire-mote) is scarcely tenable We have 
little evidence of any such right beyond the 
fact that at certain national crises, as at the 
exile of Godwin in lOol, or on sudden Danish 
invasions, and even at the election of anew 
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king, a tumultuous concourse of spectators at- 
tended the meetings of the Witan, and shouted 
applause or disapprohation of the proposals 
made But this right, if it existed, must have 
been purely theoretical Whatei er claims the 
Witenagempt has to the position of a national 
council rest upon the fact that it contained 
the official leaders of the nation, both in 
Church and State But it was primarily a royal 
council It consisted of “ the king, sometimes 
accompanied by his wife and sons , the bishops 
of the kingdom, the ealdormen of the shires or 
provmces, and a number of the king’s friends 
and dependants These last generall;^ describe 
themselves as mim&tt a, or kmg s thegns, and 
numbered amongst themsehes no doubt the 
chief officers of the household, and the most 
eminent of the persons who, in the relation of 
gesith or comes to the king, held portions of 
folkland or of royal demesne, and were bound 
to him by the oath of fealty Occasionally a 
prmfeetm or ge^efa appears m the eaily 
charters, he is probably the heah~geufa or 
high-stewaid of the household. tinder 
the later kings a considerable number of 
abbots attest the charters ” Thus the "Witan 
i^ere a small body of men, of high position, 
and all closely connected with the administra- 
tion The tendency was towards the increase 
of the king’s thegns, who at the end of the 
West Saxon period outnumber all the other 
members of the council Probablj the 
Witenagemot met at regular inter\als, and 
at fixed places, but in the absence of 
exact dates it is impossible to speak with 
ceitamty about this With regard to the 
functions of the Witan Mr Kemble has 
laid down twehe canons on the subject as 
follows — Q) I hey possessed a consultati\e 
loice, and a right to consnier everj'* public 
act which could be authorised by the king (2) 
They deliberated upon the making of new laws 
which were to be added to the existing folk 
right, and which were then promulgated b> 
their own and the king’s authority (3) They 
had the power of making alliances and treaties 
of peace, and of settling then terms (4) They 
had the power of electing the king (6) They 
had the power to depose the king if bus 
government was not conducted for the benefit 
of his people (6) They had the power with 
the king of appointing prelates to vacant sees 
(7) The king and the Witan had also powei 
to regulate ecclesiastical matters, appoint fasts 
and festivals, and decide upon the levy and 
expenditure of ecclesiastical revenues (8) The 
king and the Witan had power to levy taxes 
lor the public service (9) The king and his 
Witan had power to raise land and sea forces 
when occasion demanded (10) The Witan 
possessed the power of recommendmg, as- 
senting to, and guaranteeing grants of land, 
and of permitting the conversion of folkland 
into bookland and mce ^ersa (11) The Witan 
p5B^B|?ed the power of ad.iudging the lands of 


king (12) The Witan acted as a supreme 
court of justice both in civil and ciiminal 
causes Thus the Witenagemot was a supiemo 
council for deliberation, idministiation, and 
assent, as well as for judicial and taxativo 
purposes Its leal powoi nituially vaiicd 
mveisely with that of the king Under a 
strong king,” says Bishop fetubbs, “ nuny of 
these claims are futile , the whole public land 
seems, b;^ the eleventh centuiy, to have been 
regaided as at the king’s disposal ic illy if not 
m name , the sheriffs, caldorman, and bishops 
are named by the king , if ho be a pious one, 
the bishops are chosen by him with itspect to 
the consent of the diocesin clcigy , if he be a 
peremptory one, they are appointed by his 
detei mined will But the povicrs of legis- 
lation and taxation aie nevei lost, nor does 
the kmg execute judgment* without a court 
which is in name and in reality perhaps a 
portion of the Witenagemot ” It may also 
he added that the power of election tended 
to become formal, and that the power of 
deposition was very seldom exercised Aftei 
the nmon of the kingdoms, the crown ic 
mamed in the West Saxon famih, and 
ordinarily went by hereditary descent, though 
m aU cases a formal election was made, and 
though m several cases an uncle of full age 
was preferred to the mfant son of the deceased 
sovereign The elevation of Canute to the 
throne is an exception, hut his title rested 
rather on conquest than on election, so 
that the election of Harold II remains 
the sole mstance of the Witan freely electing 
a king outside the royal house Of deposi- 
tion, fiiere is hkewise but a solitary ifistanco 
after Egbert, that of Ethelred II in 101 o 
The analogy seen by some histonans of the 
past and present centuries between the 
Witenagemot and the House of Commons is 
misleading There is little resemblance be- 
tween an elective and representative chambei, 
and a council of magnates and royal officers 
Stubbs Const Hist chap vi Gneist, 
Ferujaltmgs-i scht Kemble The Saxons in JSng 
land Freeman Norman Conquest vol i appen 
dix Q Waltz Deutsche Vchla sungs Gesciachti 
Schmid Gesetze der Angelsachsm 

[S J L] 

Wolfe, General James (i 1726, 1769), 

enteied the army at the age of fourteen, 
and was present at the battles of Dettmgen 
(k742), Eontenoy (1745), and Lawfeldt (1747) 
He first attracted Pitt s notice in 1757, when 
a combined military and nav il expedition was 
despatched against Rochefort undoi Admnul 
Hawke and General Mordaunt In 1758 
served under General Amherst at the sk go of 
Louishourg on Cape Brfton Island In 1769 
Pitt entrusted him with the attack on Quebec 
This was to he a combined movement, but the 
combination failed, owing to the fact that the 
plan was too extensive Wolfe, with 8,000 men, 
embarked in Admiral Saunders’s sauadron. and 
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Bepeated attempts >;\rere made to induce Mont- 
calm, the French commander, to leave the 
lines of Beaufort, hut without success Find- 
ing that nothing could he effected from the 
Isle of Orleans, wolfe moved the army above 
Quebec, hut Montcalm refused to move, and 
Wolte was m despair At length it occurred 
to him to surprise the heights of Abraham 
Collecting boats, he crossed the river, climbed 
the heights with great difficulty, and when 
morning came was in position opposite the 
Srench Montcalm was forced to cross the 
St Ohailes, and offer battle The Enghsh 
gained a complete victory Wolfe fell, but 
before he died he knew that he had won the 
di} [Quebec ] 

Wolsey, Thomas, Archbishop of York 
{b 1471, d 1630)„ was the son of a wealthy 
Ipswich butcher Educated at Magdalen 
College, he obtained his degree when barely 
hiteen, and, as a consequence, became fami- 
liarl} known among his university associates 
as the ‘^Boy Bachelor” In virtue of this 
early proficiencj Wolsey soon succeeded to a 
Magdalen fellowship, and was shortlj aftei- 
wards appointed mastei of the school attached 
to his college Among his pupils at this 
school were the sons of the Marquis of Dorset, 
WHO presented Wolsey, m Oct , 1500, to the 
living of Lymington, in Somersetshue Here 
Wolsey IS said to have on one occasion played 
so unbecoming a part in his parish revelnes 
as to bring upon himself the degradation of 
the stocks, and to have been compelled to 
abandon his living By this time, however, 
he hadimade many influential friends, and 
through the inteiest of some of these he ob- 
tained the post of secretary and domestic 
chaplain to Henry Deane, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, which he continued to hold till 
the death of the primate in 1603, when he 
secured an appointment in the chaplaincy at 
Calais The stiong common sense Wolsey 
displayed in the discharge of his duties caused 
him to be appointed one of the chaplains to 
the king Wolse> soon secured the notice 
and friendship of Bishop Fox, the Loid Privy 
Seal, and of bir Thomas Lovol, the Troasurei 
of the Bo> al Household He was thus speedily 
selected for the transaction of Henry s -more 
confidential business , and so highly appre- 
ciated wore his diplomatic services at the 
courts of Germany and Scotland, that thg 
king, some two months before his deatji, con- 
feried upon him the doaneiy of Lincoln 
(1509) While, however, Wolsey’s tact and 
energy woio a stiong recommendation of him 
to a keen j iidge of ma n like Henry YII , his wit, 
gay humour, and varitd peisonal accomplish- 
ments made him the indispensable companion 
of th it monarch’s successor, and his upwaid 
rogress undoi Henry VIII was rapid and 
nlliant Soon occupying the position of 
almoner to tho Icing, and of a royal councillor, 
Wolsey received in quick succession the 


living of Tomngton, in Devon, the registrar- 
ship of the Order of the Garter, a Windsor 
canonry, and the important deanery of York 
Accompanying Henrv to France in 1513, he 
was appointed b} him to the see of Tournay, 
which the fortune of war had temporarily 
placed in English hands and as compensa- 
tion for the purely nominal character of this 
last preferment, Wolsey was promoted in Feb , 
lol4, to the bishopric of Lincoln, whence he 
was translated, before the expiration of the 
jear, to the archbishopiic of York In the 
foUowmg year (1515) his English digmties 
were crowned by the leception of a cardinal s 
hat from Pope Leo X , with the title of St 
Cecilia, an honour which was quickly suc- 
ceeded by a commission from the pontiff as 
Legatus a latere About this time, too, his 
revenues from various sources were still 
further increased by the gift from the king 
of the administration of the see of Bath and 
Wells, and the tempoialities of the wealthy 
abbey of fet Albans, and by the enjojment, 
one after the othei of the bishoprics of Dur 
ham and Winchester Wolsej ’s position at 
Henry’s court was now not only one of 
enormous emolument, but one that carried 
with it a degiee of power and influence 
more extensive than had ever previously 
been wielded by a minister of the crown 
For several years, indeed, he directed the 
foreign policy of his country, lending the 
Enghsh suppoit to France and Germany 
alternately, according as it seemed to suit the 
varying necessities of his own personal 
interests, while his supremacy in all that 
related to the domestic government of the 
kmgdom was only nominally subordinate to 
that of Henry himself Difficult and dan- 
gerous, however, as was the commanding 
position to which he had attained with such 
unexampled rapidity, Wolsey succeeded in 
holding his place in the king’s favour for some 
considerable time, and his good fortune in 
tin a respect was due not only to the watchful 
tact with which he on all occasions conducted 
himself in his dealings with Henry, but also 
partly to tho fact that the primary object of 
his ambition, v iz , tho reformation and aggran- 
disement of the English Church, was one for 
which, in the early period of his reign at 
least, tho king had felt a considerable degree 
of sympathy While ho impressed the popular 
mind with the pre eminent state and magni- 
ficence of a Church dignitary, by the every 
da> pomp of his household arrangements, and 
by his gorgeous preparations for the reception 
of his cardinal’s hat, he endeavoured to 
awaken a moie permanent respect for the 
cleigy as a body by instituting a senes of 
greatly needed ecclesiastical reforms Con- 
spicuous among his measures for purging the 
Church of some of tho more crying abuses 
into which she had fallen latterly was the 
suppression of several of the smaller monas- 
tenes, and the devotion of the funds thus 
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obtained to tbe establishment of Cardinal’s 
College (now Christ Church) at Oxford, and 
of a new grammar school at Ipswich, de- 
signed to serve as a sort of pieparatory 
institution for the university In his en- 
deavours to raise the social status of the 
Church, and to make hei oidained servants 
an example to the country of sound learning 
and morality of life, Wolsey was compelled to 
make the utmost use of the power at his 
command It was his zeal in this matter 
that led him to hazard a bi each of +he Statute 
of Prjcmumre b\ acceptmg the appointment 
of papal legate from Leo X , for expeiience 
speedily taught him that the authority of 
an ordinary^ English pi elate was quite in- 
sufficient to act with any effect agamst the 
monasteries and other strongholds of eccle- 
siastical corruption 

Bapid beyond all comparison as had been 
Wolsey’ s rise to the position of the most 
inflluential subject in Europe, his fall was 
fully as sudden and conspicuous By the 
indecision he exhibited m the matter of 
Heniy’s divorce, he not only lost the king’s 
confidence but excited against himself the 
disappointed fury of Anne Boleym His 
enemies, who were many and powerful were 
not slow to take advantage of his misfortunes, 
and to re\ ive popular indignation against him 
on account of his oppiessive taxation and his 
arbitrary system of government Prosecuted 
in lo29 under the Statute of Praemunire, he 
had to resign the Great Seal and retire to his 
see of Wmchester This e^ idence, however, 
of his lost influence, was not sufficient to 
satisfy the jealous vengeance of his political 
rivals , and, though he received sei eral kind 
messages from the king, his troubles were 
speedily augmented by his impeachment m 
the House of Lords The faithful devotion 
of Wolsey’s sen ant, Thomas Ciomwell, and 
some lingering remnant of regard m Hemy s 
heart for the once powerful cardinal, caused 
the bid to be thrown out in the House ot 
Commons , but the Statute of Praemuniie was 
allowed to ha\e its full course, and all 
Wolsey’s property was declared forfeited to 
Ihe crown ihe fallen minister was allowed 
subsequently^ to withdiaw to his diocese of 
1 ork , but as the popularity he had begun 
to acqmie there by his courtesy and hospi- 
tality awakened the fears of his successors in 
court favour, he was again arrested in 1530 
on a charge of high treason Hits health had 
gieatly suffered in the anxieties accompanying 
his terrible reverse of foitune, and he was 
illowcd m consequence to travel towards 
London by a succession of easy journeys 
After a fortnight’s stay at the mansion of 
ihe Earl of Shrcw’-sbuiy , a violent dysentery 
by»- which he was attacked so reduced his 
strength that, when in the neighbourhood of 
Leicester, he was compelled to accept the 
hospitality offered him at the monastery 
there He reached the monasteiy on No\ 


26, 1630, and died within three days of his 
arrival, on Nov 29, lo30 He was buried in 
the abbey precincts, but no monument covers 
his remdins there [Hxniiy VIII , Crom- 
well , Cranmer , Anxe Boievn ] 

The State of Henry VIII with Mi 

J S Brewei s invaluable lutroiluotions f^ive 
the fullest history of Wolsey s adinmistiatioii 
and perhaps the fairest estimate of his charac 
ter The historians of the sixteenth ct^ntuiy 
Hall Holinshed and Grafton, aio ot little real 
value for Wolsey 

Wood, Sir Andrew, of Laigs, was the 
first great naval officer Scotlcind possessed 
On the murder of James III he declaied 
for his son against the council In 1490 lie 
captured five English vessels with only two 
of his own , and subsequently took the three 
ships which had been sent undei the com- 
mand of Stephen Ball to avenge the insult 

Wood, Anthony (J 1632, d 1695), was 
an antiquarian of gieat research and industry 
He was educated at Merton College, Oxford, 
and took his B A degree in 1652 In 1674 
he published his EiUo'ty and Antiquities of 
Oxford, the copyiight of which was purchased 
hy the university, a work which was subse- 
quently continued by Gutch in 1786 Inl60l 
appeared the Athena Oxomenses an exact 
Mistoty of all the Waiters and JSishops who 
have had their Education m th** University of 
Oxford from 1500 to 1695, to which are added 
the Fasti, or Annals of the said University An 
attack on Lord Clarendon, contamed in this 
work, procured for its author expulsion from 
the university, and he was afterwards em- 
broiled in disputes with Bishop Buinet 
B Bawlinson Lrfe of Anthony 
edition of the Athence is the best) 

Woodfall, William, a punter, was tiled 
in 1770 for publishing Junius’s “ Lettei to the 
King ” The right of the juiy to judge of the 
criminality of the libel liaiing been denied 
by Lord Mansfield, they found the pnsonei 
guilty of “printing and publishing only ” 
Loid Mansfield was severely taken to tisk 
m the House of Lords for his arbitiary con- 
duct, but the question was not settled until 
twenty y ears after, by Fox’s Libel Act 
State Trials vol xx 

Wood’s Halfpence Thoie was no 
mint in Ireland m 1722, ind tlicic being a 
want of small com, and a gieit dcii ot bise 
money dating fiom the times of Eli/abeth 
*nd James I , a patent fox coining copper 
money was gianted to tho loy il niistioss, the 
Duchess of Kendil, ind by her sold to Wood, 
in English iionmongei He wis to bo 
allowed to com £108,000 worth of haliponco 
and farthings, a pound^f cop])Oi to be < oincd 
into thirty pence, for liclmd In England 
twenty thiee pence only v\ti( coined fiorn 
one pound, but as the cost ot tianspoit and 
an import duty had to bo considcicd, tho dif 
fezenci was not leally unioasonaldo Th« 
gams Wood would make were talcuktod at 
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£4,000, and no doubt tbe amount of copper to 
be put in ciiculation was excessive, since 
about £15,000 worth would have been enough 
The excitement in Ireland, howe\er, was out 
of all pioportion to the real importance of 
the matter The Irish House ot Commons 
absurdly enough pretending that Ireland 
would lose £160 on everj 100 lbs of copper 
coined , it was also intimated that the com 
»fcas actually issued was debased Sir Isaac 
Newton, however, examined it and found it 
fully as good as was required In 1723 the 
sum to be coined was reduced, but in 1724 
Swift’s Dtapiet'^s Letters appeared, and all 
Ireland, includmg even the Chancellor and 
the Archbishop of Dublin, was unanimous in 
refusing the new halfpence Carteret came 
ovei and attempted to prosecute the Drapier,* 
but the grand jury not only ignored the 
indictment, but presented all persons who 
had accepted the new com At last in 1725 
Walpole gaie in to the clamour raised in 
Ireland, the patent was revoked, and the 
Irish Parliament passed a \ote of thanks to 
the king Wood got 3 000 guineas for eight 
ears as compensation from the Irish Pension 
Li^t, but under a false name 

Smttf L-i apwr s Lettei $ Lecky Hist of Eng 
Leaders of Puhho Opinion in Ireland Coxe Wal- 
pole Craik, Life of hun ft 

Woodstock, The Assize op (1184), was 
the great code of regulations relating to “^he 
lojal forests, issued by Henry II It was 
subsequently considerably modified by Magna 
Charta, and Henry III ^5 Charter of the 
Forest The Assize of Woodstock is the 
first fonj^al Act relating to the forests that is 
in existence The Act was somewhat less 
severe than the legislation on the subject 
under William the Conqueror and Henry I 
But the punishment for breaches of this law 
were hoary, and it was carried out with 
burdensome iigour “And this,” says Dr 
Stubbs, “is altogether the part of his 
[Henry’s] legislation that savours most 
strongly of tyranny ” The Assize carefulty 
preserves the game and wood of the forest 
orders a jury of twelve men in each forest 
county to be chosen for the custody of -vert 
and venison, and lequires every person of 
twoh e years and upwards living within the 
* bounds of the forests to take the oath of 
peace Death was to be the penalty for a 
third infraction of the forest laws [Further in- 
formation given under Assize op Woodstock f 
The Assue is given in Stubbs Select Ciia% ters 

WoodviHe, LoiibEdvakd, was a brother 
of Edward IV ’s wife, and consequently uncle 
to the queen of Heiire VII He obtained a 
temporary notoriety in the reign of this latter 
monaich bv his expedition at the head of 400 
menJ;o aid the Duke of Bntanny in 1488, 
notwithstanding the king’s positive orders 
against the despatch from England of any 
expedition with such an object Besides ex- 


citing considerable mdignation in France, this 
proceeding on the part of Loid W codiille had 
the effect of Ijicmg Henry to adopt a definite 
position with legal d to the dispute between 
France and Bntanny The news of the 
Pi ench victory at St Aubm (July 28, 1488), 
and of the death of Loid Woodville, with 
the almost total destruction of the small 
English force which he commanded, raised 
public feeling in England to an extent which 
Heniy could no longer afford to ignore , and, 
although theie continued to be a secret 
arrangement with Charles VIII on the 
subject, a supply of troops was at once sent 
to the aid of Bntanny At the time of the 
lU starred expedition which ended in defeat 
and slaughtei at St Aubm, Loid Woodville 
was Governor of the Isle ol Wight 

Woodville, Elizabeth [Elizabeth 
W oOD\ ILLE ] 

Worcester, Florence or [FLORE^cE 
OP Worcester ] 

Worcester, John Tiptopt, Earl of 
{d 1470), was a stiong Yorkist partisan He 
held the ojfiice of Tieasurer in 1452, and eaily 
in Edward IV ’s leign was made Constable, 
and rendered himself odious by his cruelties 
He was Lieutenant of Ireland in 1467, and 
held other important offices In 1470, on the 
restoration ot Henry VI , he was captured, 
and beheaded on Tower HiU He was illus- 
tnous for his learning and his pationage of 
learned men he translated many works into 
English, and spent a great part of his life m 
tiavel and study 

Worcester, Thomas Perc'i, Earl of 
{d 1403), was the younger brother of Henry 
Percy, Earl of Northumbeiland, and served 
with distinction in the French wars He 
afterwards become Steward of the Household 
to Eichard II , who created him Earl of Wor- 
cester He joined Henry of Lancaster, but 
in 1403 took pait in his brother’s rebellion 
against him He fought in the battle of 
bhrewsbury, where he was taken prisoner, 
and beheaded two day s after 

Worcester, William or {d ov^ca 1480), 
a physician, wiote the Annah nf fSnglm}d f) om 
18^4 to 1468 j which were subsequently con- 
tinued by another hand to 1491 It has been 
published by Hearne 

Worcester, The Battle of (Sept 3, 
1651), was fought between the Scottish and 
Parliamentarians during the tmsuccessful 
expedition of Charles II to England p^e^ lous 
to the Restoration After the battle of Dunbar 
and the capture of Edinburgh by'” Cromwell, 
Charles made a sudden movement southwards 
in Janu'ir\, hoping to cut off a portion of 
the English aimy, which lay south of the 
Forth Cromwell thereupon moved north- 
wards towards Perth, and so left open the 
V ay>^ to England The king promptly hastenea 
across the frontier, and adianced lapidly to 
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Worcester, -which he entered on Ang 22 
There he lay inactively , and allowed Crom- 
well to overtake him The Parliamentary 
army attacked m two divisions, connected bv 
a bridge of boats, Pleetwood on the west 
bank ot the Severn, Cromwell marching on 
the east bank -upon the town itself Charles 
first attacked Cromwell, but without success, 
and he was driven back into the town, where 
the two divisions of the enemy met, and drove 
the Royahsts through the streets They 
made no attempt to rally , and the war soon 
came to an end 

Carlyle Cromwell $ Letters 

Worcester, The City and Bohough op, 
has, perhaps, nad a more disturbed history 
than any town in England Irom 894, when 
it was almost entirely destroyed by the Banes, 
its annals present a long series of sieges, 
burnings, and captures Rebuilt by Ethelred, 
it was retaken by Hardicanute in 1041 In 
1074 it was occupied by the barons of Here 
iord, and a conspiracy against Wilham 
crushed The cathedral, founded by Bishop 
Oswald m 983 on the ruins of a previous 
building, was destroyed by fire It was re 
built by Bishop Wulstan in 1084, but again 
suffered twice from fire, and was repaired 
and reconsecrated in 1280 During the 
troubles of Stephen’s reign Worcester was 
plundered by the Empress, and besieged by 
the kmg, and again by his son, Eustace 
Hugh of Mortimer held the castle against 
Henry II in 11 o7 A council was held theie 
in 1240 In Henry Ill’s reign it became a 
stronghold of the baronial party, the kmg 
being taken there after the battle of Lewes 
Worcester was plundered in 1401 by Owen 
Glendower, who held it until driven off by 
Henry IV In 1642 it was taken by Prince 
Rupert, but was recovered by the Parliamen- 
tarians under Colonel Fiennes in the same 
y ear Lastly, Charles II was defeated there 
in Sept ,1661 

Grreen Antiquities of Worcester Nash, Wor 
cesterslhvi e 

Worms, The Tbeaty of (Sept 17, 1743), 
was signed by England, Austria, and fear- 
dmia After the battle of Dettmgen m the 
War of the Austrian Succession, negotiations 
for peace were set on foot, but were abruptly 
bioken off owing to the desiie of England to 
carry on the war with France Accordingly 
the treaty was signed at Worms on Sept 13 
It was negotiated by Carteret without re- 
ference to the ministers at home, and they 
accordingly refused to ratify a separate and 
secret convention by which Maria Theresa 
was to be supplied with a subsidy of £300,000 
a year as long as '' the necessity of her affairs 
shall require ” The treaty agreed to assure 
the Pragmatic Sanction and the European 
balance, the King of Sardinia was to have a 
yearly subsidy of £200,000 from England, 
the cession of the Vigevenese from Austria, 


and the command of the allies in Italy, on 
condition that he should bixng to the field 
an army of 45,000, and i enounce his pioton- 
sions to the Milanese This alhance was met 
by the League of Fiankfuit, ot which tin 
most important memheis weie Fiance and 
Prussia 

Koch and Schoell, Ti aites de JPau , Ameth, 
Mana Thet ma 

Wotton, Ba Nicholas (6 U97, d ISGfa), 
was employed by Thomas Ciomwell (1537) to 
airange the mariiage of Heniy YIII and 
Anne of Cleves Made Bean of Canterbuiy 
and York by Henry, who had a high opinion 
of his abilities, he vas named one of tht 
council of executors appointed by the lang’s 
will, and subsequently became a tiu&ted sci 
vant of Mary, for whom he disco vcied the 
plot of Sir Henry Dudley (1556) In tlie 
same year he laid bare a conspuacy to seize 
Calais, and averted the danger for the moment 
In 1558 he was one of the English represent i- 
tives in the discussion of a proposed peace 
with France, which took place at Coicamp 
and in the followmg year was present at the 
negotiations at Cambray, while in 1565 he 
was sent to Biuges to discuss the subject ot 
the suppression of Enghsh pirates who woie 
alleged to be domg groat damage to the 
Spanish shipping Bi Wotton was offered 
the primacy in 1559 before the appointment 
of Archbishop Parker, but refused it, knowing 
that he was no theologian, and that ‘^moit 
than administrative ability and knowledge ot 
the world was at this time required m the 
pnmate ” 

Lloyd Worthies, Tytler, Eng wid^ Ed VI 
and Mai y 

Wray, Sin Christopher (d 1592), one of 
the favourite judges of Queen Elizabeth, was 
an active membei of Pailiament during the 
reign of Mary, and up to 1571, when he was 
chosen Speaker In 1572 he was made a 
judge, and two years later became Chief Jus- 
tice of the Queen s Bench, in which capacity 
he presided at the trial of Secretary Davison 
Sir Edward Coke calls him “a most reverend 
judge, of profound and judiciil knowlodgi , 
accompanied with a i e idy and singul a c ip i 
city, giave and sensible elocution, and con- 
tinual and admirable patience ” 

Foss Judges of England 

Wright, Sir Nathan {h 1653, 1721), 

^as called to the bar in 1677 Ho assistc d at 
the trial of the Seven Bishops In 1697 ho 
was created King’s Sergeant On the dis- 
mibsal of Somers, he was appointed Loid 
Keeper of the Privy Seal In 1702 -wo fimi 
him addressing the (^immission wlufh had 
been appointed to frame the union with Scot- 
land He rendered himself objoc tionablo by 
his partisanship of tho Church Ho was 
restricted to silence in tho Upper IIou8c% 
where he performed the duties of a Speaker 
for want of a peerage We find him accuse d 
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o± leaving out, in his list of th6 Justices of 
the Peace, all who were not of Tory politics 
He was removed in 170o Mr "Wyon says 
ot him that “his legal acquirements were 
below the requisite standard, and his cha- 
racter for meanness and avance ill-quahhed 
him to preside over the most august assembly 
in the kingdom ” [Somehs , Cowpek ] 

Burnet, Hi-^t of his Own Time Wyon, Reign 
of Q,ueen Anne 

Wngflit, William, a doctor of law, who 
flouiished in the reign of Henry VIll , and 
IS famous as being Henry’s first en\oy 
to Rome respecting his projected diiorce 
from Catherine of Aragon Wright’s mis- 
sion was entirely without any tangible 
results, and the facts that (1) Clement VII 
was at that time a prisoner in the hands of 
Charles V , and (2) that Henry’s ideas on 
the subject of the divorce had not reached the 
decided stage they attained a little later, 
naturally prevented Wnght from doing much 
more than preparing the papal mind for a 
favourable reception of Henry’s wishes 

Writs, Pahliamentary, are addressed to 
the shenfi: of a county directing him to cause 
to be elected a membei or members to the 
House of Commons m case of a general 
election or vacancy They issue upon 
the warrant of the Lord Chancellor, or, 
during the sitting of the House, upon the 
warrant of the Speaker The first m 
stance of a writ of summons in their later 
form IS in 1213, when the king directed that 
four disci eet men should be returned from 
each ihire ad loquendum mhscum de negohis 
‘i e(jm nosti and at the same date four men 
and the reeve were summoned from the 
township or demesne It was not until the 
end of the reign of Edward I that Parha- 
ment assumed its final form, and that the 
possibility of the merchants and lawyers being 
summoned as separate sub-estates ceased 
Of the other estates of the realm, writs of 
summons were addressed m the times of 
Henry III and Edward I to a certain select 
number of hereditary barons, who, in con- 
junction with the prelates, formed, by the 
middle of the fourteenth century, the House 
of Lords The form of the early Parlia- 
mentary writs illustrates very clearly the 
difieront functions of the three estates The 
magnates are usually summoned ad tiac- 
tandtm, the Commons, ad eonmlmdum^ et 
consentiendum^ that is, the latter bodj are 
regarded as having inferior powers Prelates 
were summoned de fide et dileohom , lords 
tempoial, de fide et homaqio or de homagvo 
et hgeant%a W^rits (if summons to the Com- 
mons are important in the qualifications 
introduced, which "vary from the formula 
dtscretiomhm et UgaUonohm ” of 1275 to the 
qualification that members should be “ gladiis 
tmitosf* or belted knights, introduced in 
1340 Later changes depend upon the elec- 
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tion Acts m force at different periods, such 
as those imposing a property qualification on 
electors, and directing the methods of election 
Stubbs, Const Hist chs xv and xx For 
specimens of Paihamentary writs see Stubbs 
Select Chaiteis and Palgrave Pailiamentaiy 
Writs see also May Pmllafnent^;lr^^ Practice 

Wroth, Sir Thomas, was sent to Ireland 
(1564) as a special commissioner, m con 
junction with Sii Nicholas Arnold, to in- 
quire into the complaints which had been 
made against the English armj He had 
previously been employed on diplomatic mis- 
sions in Germany, and had been one of the 
witnesses to Edward VI ’s “ device ” for 
altering the succession in favour of Lady 
Jane Grey 

Wrotham Heath, T he Battle of (Jan , 
1554), resulted in the defeat of the Kentish 
insurgents under Sir Henry Isley by Lord 
Abergavenny Wiotham is a small town 
near Sevenoaks m Kent 

Wulfhelm, Archbishop of Canterbury 
(923 — 942), was translated from Wells His 
episcopate saw the commencement of the 
movement in favour of monasticism and rigid 
celibacy, which was to agitate the Church m 
the reigns of his immediate successors 

■William of Malmesbury , Hook Ai chhishops 

Wnlfhere (659 — 675), King of Mercia, 
was the son of Penda and brother of Peada 
On the death of the latter, Oswiu of North- 
umbria assumed the government of Mercia, 
but in 659 the Northumbnan joke was 
shaken off and WuUhere proclaimed king 
He was successful m his wars against Wessex 
and having conquered the Isle of Wight, 
granted it to Ethelwald of Sussex He 
earned on the work of conversion begun 
by Peada, and founded the bishopric of 
Lichfield One of his daughters was St 
Werburgh 

Bede Ecoles Hist Hook Archibisho^ps 

Wulfred, Archbishop of Canteibury 
(805 — 832), was chosen on the death of Ethel- 
hard “ He was,” says Dean Hook, “ a good, 
easy, prudent man, equally intent on seivmg 
his own faimly and on impiovmg tho property 
and estates of the chapter and the see ” And 
this 18 all that can be said of him, for though 
he held the aiohbishopnc for more than 
twenty six years, he did nothing worthy of 
record 

Florence of Worcester Hook, Archbishops 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas {d April 11, 1654), 
was the son of Sir Thomas Wyatt the poet 
In Jan , lo64, he became one of the leaders 
in the rebellion against Mary, though he 
IS said to have had nothing to do with the 
origin of the plot The insurrection which 
was caused by national discontent at the con- 
templated marriage of Mary with Philip of 
Spam, had for its object the deposition of the 
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queen in favour of the Princess Slusabeth 
and Courtenaj, Earl of Devon Sir Thomas 
Wyatt was charged with the duty of rais- 
ing Kent, and so well did he perform his 
mission, that Kent was the only part of the 
country where the rehelhon assumed at all 
formidable dimensions “ He excited,*’ says 
TVfv Lmgard, “the applause of his veiy ad- 
versaries h^ the secrecy and address with 
which he organised the rising, and hy the 
spirit aond perseveiance with which he con- | 
ducted the enterprise” A delay, however, 
m taking » possession of London, proved fatal 
to Wyatt’s success, hnd after a sharp en- 
gagement he found himself compelled to sur- 
render at Temple Bar to Sir Maurice Burke 
ley After his capture he imphcated Cour- 
tenay by his confessions , but though 
every endeavour was made to extort from 
him a full revelation, he steadfastly re- 
fused to huy his hfe dt the price of an accu- 
sation of the Pnneess Elizabeth, which was 
what her enemies, with Bishop Gardiner at 
their head, were labouring to obtain , and at 
the last moment reiafauted what he had said 
coacemmg Courtenay’s gmlt 

Stow Annals Noailles Amhassades mAngls- 
Luagard Qf Eng Froude Hist of 
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Wycliffe, omr, was hom about the year 
1320, or a httle later Leland, the antiquary, 
names his birthplace as Ipreswel, or Hips- 
weiU, near Biohmond in Yorkshire, and states 
» that ^ he derived his origm from the family 
which held the lordship of WycMe-on Tees 
$fe was this oonmetion plainly that drew him 
•to Balhol College, ^xfoid, which had been 
founded by 3'ohn Bdlhol, of ‘Barnard Castle, 
on the 'boi'ders of Durham, m the precedmg 
century By an old mistake, Wy cliff e has 
been described as first a eommoner of Queen’s 
iCollege, and a confusion (as it appears) with 
a namesake, makes him fellow and seneschal 
of Merton In all probability, however, he 
remained a member of Bailiol until he was 
chosen master of the college some time after 
iU66j but not later than 1360 In 1361 he 
TOB instituted to the college hiung of Eilhng 
ham, near Xincoln, and shortly afterwards 
resigned the mastership He does not ap- 
pear, however, to ha\ e given up his work as 
a teacher m Oxford, for we find him renting 
rooms at Queen’s College, doubtless with this 
object, at various dates between 1363 and 
1380 "But in this inteival — if we are to ac 
cept a view now nearly universally credited, 
whidh rests indeed upon abundant contem- 
porary evidence, hut which none the less may 
have arisen from the confusion above referred 
to with the other John Wvcliffe, of Merton — 
the future Beformer was nommated by Arch- 
bishop Ishp in 1365, warden of his founda 
tion of Canterbury Hall, the site of which 
now forms a portion of Christchurch, Oxford 
"Wycliffe and three fellows, secular clergy 
men, were appointed m the place of three 


monks whoso position in tho hall had boon a 
source of disturb mcc, but in 1367 Islip’s 
successor, Archbishop Langham, himsoli: a 
monk, expelled Wyclilh and the fellows who 
had cnteiod with him, and hubstitutcd ii gul a 
clergymen Wjchffe ipiuihd to Bomt , 
judgment was given ag iinst him m 1309 wi<l 
published in 1370, uid tho suituico w is en- 
forced by io>ai wilt in 1372 Ills Ining 
of Eilhngham ho cxch ing< d in 1 368 ioi 
Ludgershail, in Buckinghanishii c, and in 1371 
ho was presented by tho uown to thr lectoiy 
of Luttcrwoith, in Lcicestcishiio, whue ho 
remained until his do ith 
During these ycais Wyclifle had wiithn 
a variety of scholastic ticitiscs, then, 
tummg to theology, he had devote d Inmse If 
in particular to expanding and apph mg his 
theory of the divme government, known to 
us as the doctrme of dommion He eiectod 
a sort of theocratic feudalism where each 
man “held” of God, without tho interposi- 
tion of any mesne lord, and where “ giaco ” 
or “ charity” was the sole mdisponsahlo con- 
dition of tenure When Wyclifie went on to 
explain lhat the univorsal powei •claimed hy 
the Pope could only belong by right to tho 
“ Lord-in chief,” who had never delogaU d 
his authority m that sense to man, it 
was evident that in the might 

he found one able to do good service to 
his country, especially at a time when Eng- 
land was pressed hy demands for tribute 
to the Pope, and ovemm hy his emis- 
saries Accordingly we find that Wyclifte 
was made chaplain to the Jang , m 1366 he 
wrote agamst the papal claim, and ii#1374: 
acted as one of the royal commissioners at 
the conference held at Bruges, with the object 
of settlmg the disputed question of “provi- 
sions” Wyoliffe now appears as a hearty 
co-operator with John of Gaunt, though it 
should seem that the only pomt they had m 
common was a desue to repress tho over- 
grown power of the endowed clergy Through 
this connection rather than from any serious 
charge of incorrect doctrine, Wychffo was 
cited hy Wilham Courtenay, Bishop of 
London, a declared opponent of tho Duke of 
Lancaster, to appear before him at St Paul’s 
in Feb , 1377 , but the teal broke up in an 
undignified quarrel between John, who ic- 
companied Wychffe, and tho bishop W>- 
chffe’s teachmg, however, with rogaid to the 
ngnts of the Church, especially as to ihe 
temporalities, had already reached Borne , 
and a few months later a senes of bulls w(jre 
directed against him by Gregoiy XT But 
the king’s death m June delayed their oxci u- 
tion, and the attempted ‘Action of tho Arch- 
bishop of Canteibury was thwarted for some 
time by the independent attitude of the 
University of Oxford Meantime Wychffe 
I published his answer to the papal accusation 
At length, in the spnng of 1378, he had 
to appear at Lambeth, but here again the 
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session was interrupted bv an uproar of the 
people, who resented the intrusion of papal 
bulls and Wychfie was simply forbidden to 
loctuie upon the subjects which had given 
oftcnce The G-reat Schism, howe’ser, which 
began in the same yeai, exasperated his 
opposition to the papacy He went fuither 
than botore, and ventured to dispute the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation He turned from 
the clerg} to the commonalty, and began to 
address them in English tracts , he denounced 
the papacy, the monastic, and now paiticu- 
larly the mendicant, ordeis He planned 
and mainly executed, with the help of John 
Purvey and other friends, a translation of 
the Bible into English, the first complete 
version ever attempted, which was quickly 
spread abroad in innumerable copies , at least 
165 manuscripts of it, in whole or in part, 
have come down to us, in spite of the 
strong measures taken by the Church for its 
suppression He sent out his disciples, the 
'<poor priests,” to preach his doctrines 
throughout the country But the hostility 
among the leading churchmen aroused by 
these movements was much moie languid than 
might have been anticipated A vigorous 
attack was made upon his princip^ ad 
herents in Oxford, Nicholas Hereford, Be 
pjngdon, Ashton, and Bedeman, m 1382, 
and they were induced to recant But the 
heresiarch himself was hardly at all molested, 
though his doctrines were condemned bj- the 
Chancellor of Oxford, and by a provmcial 
council held at the Blackfriars in London, in 
May, 1382 it is said also that he had to ap- 
pea:Pm person at another council at Oxford in 
Noverabei of that year , but no sentence was 
passed upon him lie retired unmolested to 
Lutterworth and died there from a paralysis on 
Deo 31, 1384 WycMe was a stienuous and 
conscientious, if in some respects injudicious, 
advocate of Church lefoim So far he was m 
unison with perhaps a majority of the earnest 
clergy of his day With the Eiancisoans he 
found a chief cause of the corruption of the 
Church in the excessive possession of tompoial 
goods by the clergy He parted compan\ with 
Siom, as with all loyal Catholics, when he 
sought to reform the doctiinal system, and 
to destroy almost everything upon which the 
sacerdotal principle was based But by this 
very com so of teaching he attached the mul- 
titude to him, weary as it was of the perfunc- 
tory ministrations of a corrupt order It is 
in his Enghsh works, his short, lobust tracts 
and sermons — ^far more than in his Latmones, 
which, although of a high interest, are but 
too plainly the products of a declming and ar- 
tificial period of scfLolasticism — ^that Wyclifie 
shows ms real genius , and he may almost be 
said to have indented Enghsh prose as a 
vehicle of literary exposition His influence 
was permanent, though not perhaps very 
extensive, but the fact which makes him a 
true herald of the Protestant Befonnation 


was his assertion of the rights of the in- 
dividual conscience before God and against 
any human mtermediary whatsoever 

Biographies by J Lewis (2nd ed , Oxford, 
1820) Professor & V Lechler (1873) and A B 
Pennington (1884) also m Shirley s mtroduc 
tion to the Fasciculi Ziaamorum, (Rolls Series) 
and in P D Matthew s introduction to his 
English Wo'i fcs of Wyclif The two last are of 
special value Wycliftes Enghsh woihs have 
been pubhshed by T Arnold (3 volumes) and 
Matthew (1 volume) His Latin works, of which 
hitherto little more than the Trialogus has 
seen the light (ed Lechler) aie now in course 
of pubhcation by the Wyclit Society 

[B L P] 

Wykeham, William op (5 1324, d 1404), 
was born at Wykeham in Hampshire He 
long served Edward III m the capacity of 
surveyor of works, and built for him many 
noble edifices, Windsor Castle among the 
number He became warden of the forests 
south of the Trent, Keeper of the Pnvy Seal, 
President of the Council, Bishop of Win- 
chester, and at length Chancellor m 1367 In 
1371 he was driven from court, and his 
tempoiahties seized on charges of corruption, 
which were subsequently pioved to be un- 
founded On the accession of Bichaid II he 
was restored to favour, but took little further 
part in pubhe aftairs till 1389, when he was 
mduced, much against his inclination, to 
accept again the o&ce of Chancellor He held 
the Great Seal for two years and a half, during 
which period tranquillity and good govern 
ment prevailed In 1391 he retired from 
public hfe, and devoted his energies to the 
admmistration of his diocese, and the found- 
mg and endowing of the noble establish- 
ments of New College, Oxford, and St 
Mary, Winchester Wykeham was a man 
of such a blameless hfe that one of his 
contemporaries said that his enemies in 
attacking him were trying to find a knot in 
a rush 

Wykes, Thomas, Canon of Osnoy {jdor 
circa 1250), wa-s the author of a chronicle 
otherwise called Ohroimon Salibbrniemis Mon- 
ahtmii It begins with the Conquest and goes 
down to 1289, after which it is continued by 
an anonjmous author to 1304 Only the 
part dealing with the struggles between 
Ilcnry III and the barons is of much value 
The chronicle has been published by Gale in 
the second volume of Jderum Anglioarum 
Scriptoies^ 1687 

"Wymiiiid, a monk of Furness, was made 
Bishop of Man (1134) As soon as he had 
obtained this position he gave out that he 
was a son of Angus, Earl of Moray, as- 
sumed the name of Malcolm MacHeth, and, 
supported by the Norwegian King of the 
Isles, and by Somerlaed of Argyle, whose 
daughter he had married, invaded Scotland, 
causing great trouble to David, who, however, 
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at length took him prisoner (lltJ7), and con- 
fined him in the castle of Roxburgh He was 
liberated, and made Earl of Boss by Malcolm 
IV (1167) Mr Robertson considers that 
*Wymtm.d and Malcolm MacHeth were two 
different people 

Wyndham, Sm William {h 1687, d 
1740), sat for the county of Somerset (1710), 
and in 1713 became Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer He was a follower of Bolmgbroke’s, 
and introduced in the House that Schism Act 
which drove Oxford from office In Bohng- 
broke^s projected ministry he was to have 
been head of the commission of the Privy 
Seal Wyndham’s Jacobitism had at any rate 
the merit of smceritv On the accession of 
George I he was dismissed from office In 
Opposition he vigorously opposed the procla- 
mation for a new Parliament, for which he 
was reprimanded by the Speaker, and defended 
the fallen mimstry In 1716, on the out- 
break of the J acobite insurrection m the north, 
he was promptly arrested, and committed to 
the Tower Bolmgbroke informs us that he 
and Lord Lansdowne were the only two men 
who could possibly have organised an insur- 
rection in the west of England, and there is 
no doubt that he held the threads of the con- 
spiracy On his release he continued until 
hiis death a vigorous opponent of Walpole, his 
eloquence, which was very great, being espe- 
cially directed against that statesman He 
was the recognised leader of the Tory part 
of the composite Opposition^ His best 
speech was made m 1734 against the 
Septenmal Act In 1739 he announced 
that he and his fnends were going to secede 
from the House, and solemnly took leave 
of it for ever But the manoeuvre was 
not a success, and the Opposition returned 
to their places It was generally believed 
at the time that Wyndham wished to play 
the part of a political martj r, and be sent to 
the Tower “As a statesman,” says Lord 
Stanhope, “he wanted only a better cause, 
a longer life, and the lustre of official station 
for perfect fame His oratory, more official 
iand stately than Pulteney’s, and, perhaps, 
less ready, was not less effective ” 

Wynendaal, Skirmish at (1708), was 
one of the episodes of the siege of Lille 
durmg the War of the Spamsh Succession 
On Sept 27 a huge convoy departed from 
Ostend for the English army Lamotte, 
the officer in command of the French cavalry, 
hastened to intercept it towards evening at 
Wynendaal, near which the road passes 
through a wood He found the wood, how- 
ever, occupied b;y an officer named Webb, 
with 6,000 men, supported towards the end 
of the action by Oadogan, with some squad- 
iTons of horse, who drove off the enemy at all 
points The convoy arrived safely at the 
English camp 


X 

XipbilinxLS was a Greek monk who lived 
in the eleventh century, and who has loft us 
an epitome of seveial of the lost woiks of Lio 
Cassius, from which we get considerable 
information concerning the early history of 
Britain 


Y 

Yandaboo. Treaty or [Burmese 
War] 

Yarmoutb, Sophia db Walmodeh, 
Countess op {d 1765), was a mistiess of 
George II He had known her in Hanover, 
and Portly after the death of Queen Caroline 
she was brought to England? and created 
Countess of Yarmouth — “ the last instance,” 
sa^s Stanhope, “in our annals of a British 
peerage bestowed on a royal mistress Her 
character was quiet and inoffensive, and 
though she did not at first possess, she gradu- 
ally gamed considerable influence o\ei the 
king ” She was summoned when George was 
found dead, and by a codicil to that king’s 
wiH was bequeathed £10,000 [George II ] 
Hervey Memoirs 

Yaxted, Francis {d 1665), one of the 
household of Mary Queen of Scots, was em- 
ployed by her in various confidential missions, 
the details of which he mvariably betrayed to 
Ebzabeth’s mmister In 1565 he was sent 
to Philip of Spam to obtam the aid of that 
monarch against the Engbsh queen, andjp,was 
drowned on his way back mchaige of a laigc 
sum of money, which he was conveying as a 
present from Spain to Mary “ Y ixted,” says 
Mr Froude, “ was a conspirator of the kind 
most dangeious to his emplojois—vam, 
loud, and confident, fond of boasting of his 
acquaintance with kings and princes, and 
‘promismg to bung to a good end whatsoovei 
should be committed to him ’ ” 

Yelverton, Sib Chbistophpb {d 1612), 
who had on seveial occasions distinguishod 
himself by his Parliamentaiy speeches in 
favour of the restriction of the royal proro 
gative within due limits, was m 1597 oloibd 
Speaker of the House of Commons By lua 
conduct while holding his office ho managt d to 
regain the fa\our of the quocn, which ho had 
forfeited hj his pre\ious spcochos, and in 
1602 was made a judge of tho Queen’s 
Bench His character is described as that of 
“ a gentleman, a learned man, and a law) or , 
one that will deliver his mind with poispi- 
cuous reason and great coAeliness ’ 

Foss, Judges 

Yeomanry, The (England), was the 
name given to a force of volunteer eavalrj, 
first raised in 1761, and embodied m 1797, 
when numerous regiments were formed In 
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1814, when the Volunteers were disbanded, 
manj- of the Yeomanr} Ca\alry were allowed 
to exist, under regulations pioviding that 
they should he called out for short peiiods of 
exercise every year In 1871 the command 
ot the Militia, Yeomaniy, and Volunteers 
was \ested m the ciown and the War Office 
[Volunteers ] 

Yeomanry, The (Ireland), were em- 
bodied m Sept , 1796, as the Militia could 
not be trusted in so dangerous a time The 
government being afraid of a leligious wai, 
had long refused the applications of the 
gentry to be allowed to raise men at their 
own expense, but could not refuse any longer 
The Orangemen entered largely into these 
corps, of which Dublin alone raised four 
regiments oi foot and four troops of hoise 
Thirty thousand men were soon under arms, 
nearly all of whom were Protestants It was 
the Yeomanry who effected the disarmament 
of Ulster in 1797, and to them more than to 
any othei force was the suppiession of the 
rebellion of 1798 due It cannot, however, 
be denied that their free use of the lash, the 
picket, and the pitchcap, both before and 
during the revolt, may have prevented the 
insurgents from laying down their anns, and 
led to many of the cruelties committed by the 
peasantry 

Tioude JEnghsh m h eland 

Yoiige, Sir William {d 1756), was the 
eldest son and successor of Sir Walter Yonge, 
Bait , o± Culloden neai Honiton, inDe\ onshire 
PI^ was elected member foi Honiton at the 
beginning of Geoige I s reign, and succeeded 
to his father’s estates in 1731 In 1717 he 
w IS appointed a commissioner foi examming 
the debts due to the army , in 1724 a Lord- 
Commissioner to the Treasui} About 1730 
he was made Secretary of Wai and a membei 
of the Pi ivy Council He was a stiong sup- 
porter of Walpole, who was accustomed to 
say of him, “that nothing but Yonge’s 
character could keep down such paits, and 
nothing but his parts could suppoit his 
chaiacter ” In 1746 he was a member of the 
committee for managing the impeachment of 
Lord Lovat 

York (Latin, Moiaemn, Old English, 
JSorfoi me) was the capital of Roman Britain, 
a fortress where the hcad-quaiteis o^ the 
Sixth Legion, and for a time of the Ninth, 
were situated, and the site of an important 
colony Its two nvers, the Ouse and the 
Eosa, strengthened its walls, and the former 
made it an important commercial centre Con- 
stantins Chlorus %ied there, and Constantine 
the Gieat was there hailed Emperor by his 
troops (306 A E ) It was also the seat of 
one of the bishoprics of the Romano-Bntish 
Church Under the Anglian kings it pre- 
8er\ed its position as a capital, first of 
Deira, afterwards of the gi eater kmgdom 


of Northumhiia In 627 Paulinus baptised 
King Edwin in the hastily -built chapel 
wheie the cathedral aftei wards rose Ihe 
oigamsation of the English Chuich, effected 
■b\ Theodore, made Yoik an archbishopiic, 
though quite dependent on Canteihury, until 
Aichhishop Egbert vindicated its claims to 
metropolitan independence In 867 it was 
taken by the Danes, and its recovery by 
Athelstan took place in 937 At the Con- 
quest it contained about 10,000 people It 
submitted to William, who built a castle 
theie m 1068 It was taken in Sept , 1069, 
by an English revolt aided by a Danish 
fleet, hut letaken by William without oppo- 
sition at the end of the yeai In the leign 
of John, York had a merchant gild, and 
possessed a mayor and aldeimen During the 
long wars with Scotland it was very fie- 
quently the meeting -place of Parliaments 
In 1298 Edward I , in 1314, 1318, 1319, and 
1322 Edwaid II , in 1328, 1332, 1333, 1334, 
and 1336 Edward III held sessions at Yoik, 
and again m 1464 a Pailiament was summoned 
thither by Edwaid IV Its commeice con 
tinned to flourish, although dimmished by 
the rise of Hull, and Edward III foi a time 
freed the staple there Richard II made the 
city a county, and Henry'’ VI extended its 
jurisdiction over the Wapentake of the 
Ainsty The Yorkist kings cultivated the 
favour of the citizens, and Richard III 
counted them his trustiest supporteis York 
snffeied greatly at the Reformation from 
the destruction of the hospitals, chapels, 
and chantries which abounded there It was 
captured by the rebels during the Pilgrimage 
of Grace (lo36), and became the seat of the 
Council of the North, which was erected 
theie dm mg those distuibances At Yoik 
also met the commission which commenced 
the inquiry into the chaiges against Maiy 
Queen of boots (1668) In the civil wars of 
the next century the city played a still moie 
impoitant pait Theie, in 1642, Charles I 
collected his paitisans, and the surrendei of 
York in July, 1044, seilcd the fate of the 
noith of England Its ocoup ition by Fairfax 
in Jan , 1660, enabled Monk to adiance info 
England, and mateiially forwaided the Bes- 
toiation Like most othei coiporations York 
lost its chartei in 1684, and had it restored in 
Nov , 1688 In the same month Lord Danby 
seized the city^, then go^erned by Sir John 
Beiesby, and declxied for a free Parliament 
and the Protestant religion At the time of the 
Revolution of 1688, York piobably contained 
about 10,000 inhabitants Though its trade 
was fast diminishing, and its political weight 
deoi cased as gieat manufacturing towns grew 
up m the north of England, it still retained 
its importance as a social centre “What 
has been, and is, the chief support of the 
city at present,” wrote Drake in his 
of York (1737), “ is the resoit to and residence 
of several country gentlemen with their 
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families m it ” As the judicial and political 
centie of the largest of English counties, as 
the ecclesiastical centre oi a much wider 
district, it continues to rank amongst the 
great cities of England 

"Wellbelovecl, Bhwacum Brake, Sboiacwm, 
or tkeHistoiy ana Anf%qv>it%es of Yoile Davies 
Jorfc Eecords Bames TorJa^hire, Past and 
Presmt Eame, Fash Ebo'i acenses 

York, Akohbishops op [Abohbishops ] 

York, Hoc SB or The regal house of 
York was the most shoit-hved of our dynas- 
ties Beginning with the proclamation of 
Edward (March 4, 1461), it ended with 
the fall of Edward’s youngest brother, Eichaid, 
on the held of Bosworth (Aug 22, 148o) It 
sprang from a marriage, made early in the 
fifteenth century, between Eichard, Earl of 
Cambridge, and Anne Mortimer, his first 
cousin twice remo'v ed Bichard was the 
younger son of the fifth son of Edward III 
(Edmund, Duke of York), and Anne was the 
great grand-daughter of tlie third son (Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence) Thus the designation of 
the house came from a younger, its title to 
the crown from an elder, son oi Edward III 
Another Bichaid, bom m 1410, was the issue 
of this marriage, and as earlj as 1424 a suc- 
ee'ision of events had made this Bichard heir 
general of Edward III It came about m 
this way The Black Pnnce’s hne expired 
with Bichard IL , King Edward’s second son 
died in his infancy, Lionel’s sole child, 
Phihppa, and her husband, Edmund Mortimer, 
Earl of March, bad a son, Boger, whose 
children, Edmund and Anne, were in Henry 
Y ’s reign the only descendants of Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence In 1424 Edmund died 
childless Consequently, just when the most 
mefficient of the xo^al descendants of John of 
Graunt, Edward’s fourth son, was hegmnmg 
to reign, the undoubted representative of the 
third was growing up into a manly vigour 
and a healthy robustness of character, which 
promised a reaBy competent ruler Bichard 
had also become the only representative of 
the ^family of Yoik, for his fathei, having 
conspired with others against Henry V , had 
been beheaded in the summer of 1415, and a 
few months afterwards his uncle, Edmund, 
Duke of York, had fallen at Agincouit, leaving 
no issue 

Notwithstanding his father’s treason, the 
full favour of the court shone upon Bichard’s 
path from the first He was carefully brought 
up as his father’s, mother’s, and uncle’s heir, 
and was allowed to connect himself by 
marriage with the wide-spread and influentii 
Neville family, whose head, Balph, Earl of 
Westmoreland, had indeed been his guardian 
for a time He wedded Balph’s daughter, 
Cicely, and thus, wh,en the big moment arrived, 
had hiaked to his aspirations and fortunes 
such powerful nobles as his brothers-in law, 
Bichard iNevdle, Earl of Salisbury, and 


WiUiam, Lord Fauconberg, and Bicbard’s 
sons, Bicbard, Earl of Warwick, and John, 
Lord Montaoute , while the advisers of Heniy 
YI took every pains to add to his greatness 
By giving him command in Prince and thin 
makmg him regent theic, and appointing him 
to the lush lieutenancy, they threw oiipoi- 
tunities in his 'v\ ay w’-hich he was able and 
willing to turn to account lie was, thcie 
fore, between 1460 and 1460 the foremost 
man in England Yet bis claim to the thione 
was not put forwaid till the meeting of 
Parhament in Oct, 1460 Its soundness is 
not indisputable Succession to the crown did 
not then follow the same lule as succession to 
private property , the transmission of a right 
to the throne through an hen ess, such as 
Phihppa of Clarence, had ne%ei been estab- 
lished, and, even if it were admitted, its 
virtue was destroy ed oy the sixty years’ pre- 
scription, the Acts of Parhament, and the oft- 
repeated oaths of allegiance, that made lor 
Henry’s right The lords of Parhament 
shrank fiom giving judgment, and Bichaid 
agreed not to press his claim on being de- 
clared Henry’s heir felain in the following 
December with his second son, Edmund, aftex 
the fight of Wakefield, he left his rights to 
his eldest son, Edward, Eail of March, who 
soon asserted them with a stiong hand Ed- 
ward simply seized the ciown on Maich 4, 
1461 The \ictory of Towton, and the voice 
of a Parhament that met in November, rati- 
fied the act, and Edward lY was recognised 
as full kmg from the date of his proclamation 
Mismanagement, and the alienation oi War- 
wick, expelled him from the kingdom in l5V0, 
hut in 1471 he recovered his royalty, holding 
it in security till his death in April, 1483 By 
that time his second bi other, Oeorge, Duke of 
Clarence, was dead, despatched, on a condem- 
nation foi treason, in some unknown fashion , 
but Edward left two sons, Edward, called the 
Fifth, and Bichard, and five daughters His 
youngest brother, however, Bichard, Duke of 
Gloucester, cunningly supplanted and then 
murdered the two sons, reigning as Bichard 
III for two years Bichard’s ciimesesti mged 
from him several staunch Yoikists, who then 
promoted a maniage between Edwaid IV ’s 
eldest daughter, Ehzabeth, and Henry ludoi 
Before the combination that ensued Bach ird 
perished on Boswoith Field on Aug 22, 1185 
Heniy mamed Ehzabeth, and thus the iivul 
houses coalesced ^ Another daughter of I d- 
ward lY ’s marrTed the Earl of Deion, and 
was the mother of the Marquis of Exctei, so 
fortunate and unfortunate in Henry YIII ’s 
reign Clarence, who was manicd to tho 
Earl of Warwick’s elder Saughter, Isabolla, 
left two children, Edward, Earl of Waiwick, 
who was kept m prison by Henry VII till 
comphcity with a design of Perkin Warbeck’s 
led to his execution, and Margaret, cieated 
Countess of Salisbury, and executed by Henry 
YIII The chief historical distmction of the 
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house of York is, that it was the first to set 
the fashion of constitutional despotism in 
Lngland 

Gairdner, Biohai d III Stubbs, Const Sisb , 
vol m [J B ] 

York, Edmund of Langley, Dth^e of 
(b 1341, d 1402), was the fifth son of Ed 
ward III In 1362 he was made Earl of 
Cambridge, and on the acces&ion of Bichaid 
II was appomted one of the council of re- 
gency He did not take any prominent part 
in the battles of his nephew’s reign, but in 
1386 was made Duke of York, and in 1399, 
during the king’s absence in Ireland, was 
appointed regent On Bolingbroke’s landmg, 
Yoik raised a force to oppose him, but finding 
him more powerful than he had expected, he 
was induced tp make terms with him, and to 
beheve that Henrj had no traitorous designs 
against the king Subsequently he proposed 
to Bichard to resign Idle crown, theieby pre 
seiving a semblance of legahty to what was 
in reality a revolution After this he retired 
to his domain, where he spent the last yeais 
of his life He figures as a weak man, of 
moderate views, and alwaj s ready by medi 
ation to prevent civil strife His desertion 
ot Bichaid, whose representative he was in 
England, can scarcely be palliated, paitioularly 
as, if he had made a firm stand on hearing of 
Bolingbroke’s landing, the barons would prcn 
bably have submitted Edmund was twice 
mamed, first to Isabella, daughter of Pedro 
the Cruel of Castile, and secondly to Joan, 
daughter of Thomas Holand, Earl of Kent 

Edwaed, Duke of {d 1415), was 
the son of Edmund of Langley In the life- 
time of his father he was created Earl of 
Kutland, and subsequently Duke of Albemarle 
by Bichard II He accompanied the kmg 
on his expedition to Ireland in the year 1399, 
but, on learning of Bolmgbroke’s success, 
descrtfd Bich^id Hemy deprived him of 
his dukedom, but despite the fact that Lord 
Eitzwalter and manj other barons accused 
him of abetting Bichard in his tyrannical 
acts, he received no other punishment In 
1400 ho conspired with the Earl of Hunting- 
don and otheis against Henry, but turned 
tiaitor, and revealed the plot to the king He 
accompanied Henry Y to Fiance, and was 
one ot the commanders in the battle of Agin 
court, whcio he was slain He maf^’icd 
Philippa, daughter of Lord JMohun, but left 
no issue 

York, Frpderick Augustus, Dcke of 
(5 1763, d 1827), was the second son of 
George HI , and, ar early as his elder brother, 
broke away from the ngid discipline by which 
thoir parents fondly hoped to preserve them 
from tho evils of the world At the age of 
twonty-one he was created Duke of York and 
Albany, and Earl of Ulster But already in 
his third year he had been elevated by his 


father to the half -secularised bishopric of 
Osnabruck In 1791 he married Charlotte, 
eldest daughter of Frederick William, King 
of Prussia, when his income was increased 
hy a vote of £30,000 per annum In 
1793 he was placed in command of an 
expedition to the Netherlands, to act with 
the Prince of Saxe-Coburg against France 
Though gi\ ing some proofs of personal 
gallantry, he soon made it clear that his 
royal birth was his only qualification for 
command hortunately for England the 
duke became disgusted at his want of 
success, and retreated, leaving Abercromhy 
in command As a reward for the military 
ability displayed in this campaign, he was in 
1795 appointed Commander in-chief of the 
Forces, and in 1799 was again entrusted with, 
the command of an expedition to the Low 
Countries, in which, however, the only 
successes gained were due to Ahercromh;} 
The campaign finally ended in a disgraceful 
convention with the Fiench The duke was 
compelled to resign his ofiBlce because of the 
shameful disclosures as to the way in which 
he allowed his mistress, Mrs Clarke, to 
influence the military appointments, hut was 
later restored to his old oflSloe under his 
brother’s regency His last act in public hfe 
was a most violent speech m the House of 
Loids against Catholic Emancipation in 1826 
In the following January he died 

York, Bichard, Duke op {b nica 1410, d 
1460), was the son of Bichard, Earl of Cam- 
bridge, by Anne, daughtei of Boger, Eail of 
March In 1426 he was relieved foom the 
effects of his father’s attainder, and succeeded 
to the estates and titles of his uncles, Edward, 
Duke of York, and Edmund, Earl of March 
In 1430 he was made Constable of England, 
in 1432 he was appointed guardian ot the 
coast of Normandy, and in 1436 was made 
regent of Fiance, and advanced with an aimy 
almost to the gates ot Pans In the next 
year he was recalled, but in 1440 was ap- 
pointed regent again, holding office till 1445 
In 1449 he was made Lieutenant of Iiolmd, 
and governed that countiy with great wisdom 
and modeiation duimg the one year for 
which he held this post On his leturn to 
England in 1450 he came prominontl> forward 
as the opponent of the Duke of Someiset He 
was as poxiular as Someisot was odious, and 
had poweitul allies in the Nevilles, v ith whom 
he was closdy connected by his maniago with 
Cecily, daughter of the Earl of Westmoro- 
land In 14'>1 a proposal was made in 
Pailiament that York should be declared heir 
to the exown, but this was not seriously entel-^ 
tamed, and the proposer was imprisoned In 
1452 Yoik, declaring that his sole object was 
to nd the kmg of Somerset and other ovil 
counsellors, raised a force, and marched to 
London Hemy met him at Blackhoath, and 
York laid before him a bill of aocusatioiv 
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against Somerset, at the same time swearing 
fealty to the ting, and promising for the 
future to sue for remedy in legal form The 
birth of an heir to Henry m 1453 deprived 
York of all hope of succeeding peacefully to 
the throne, while the imbecility of the kmg 
gave him the office of Protector, which he 
held till Henry’s recovery m 1455, Somerset 
being in prison durmg this period On the 
king’s restoration to health York was dis- 
missed and Somerset remstated The first 
battle of St Albans followed, m which the 
latter was slain, and the kmg shortly after- 
wards becoming once more imbecile, York 
was again appointed Protector When in 
Feb , 1456, Henry recovered, and York was 
relieved of his office, two years of comparative 
peace followed, and m March, 1458, a great 
pacification took place at St Pauls The 
misgovernment and misfortunes of the 
country, and the alienation of the Nevilles 
gave York another opportunity m 14o9 The 
Yorkists were marching south when Lord 
Audley tried to stop them at Blore Heath, 
but was defeated, and battle was imminent at 
Ludlow when the defection of Trollop alarmed 
the Yorkists, and they fled The duke went 
to Ireland, and m the Parhament held at 
Coventry at the end of the year was attainted 
In 1460 the Yorkist lords planned a return to 
England, and \ ork issued a manifesto against 
the royal ministers The battle of North- 
ampton placed the king at their paercy, and 
the Parhament which met repealed the auke’s 
attainders York now for the first time 
asserted his claim to the thione, and after a 
long discussion a compromise was effected, by 
which Henry was to retam the crown during 
his life time, after which it was to revert to 
York and his heirs Meanwhile the duke 
and his sons were not to molest the kmg, 
any attempt on the duke’s hfe was made 
high treason, and the principahty of Wales 
was handed over to him However, Margaret, 
who refused to recognise this arrangement, 
had been collecting an army in the north, 
and agamst her the Duke of York marched 
The battle of Wakefield ensued on the last 
day of the year, when York was slam His 

was placed on the walls of York, gar- 
loi^hed with a paper crown, but was taken 
down after the battle of Towton By his 
marriage with Cecily Neville the duke had 
eight sons and four daughters, of whom foui 
^ons and one daughter died in childhood Of 
the others, Edward and Kichard became 
kmgs, Edmund was killed at Wakefield, and 
George was created Duke of Clarence His 
daughters were Anne, who married the Duke 
of Exeter, and secondly Sir J St L^er, 
Ehzabeth, who married John, Earl of Suffolk, 
and Mar^ret, who ffiamed Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy 

Broughain, Mouse ofLmcaafer 

Wm>» og m W^dmee (BoUs Senes) , 


Torke, Charles (5 172Z,d 1770), was the 
second son of the first Lord Hardwicke 
Called to the bar in 1743, he soon obtained a 
large practice, and in the next ye it mide his 
reputation as a jurist by the publication of 
Some Considerations on the Laws oj Loijuiwe 
for High Treason In 1747 he was returned 
to Parliament for Reigato, and in Nov , 1756, 
he vas appointed Solicitor- General In the 
following July he was doomed to a bitter dis- 
appomtment when Pitt insisted on making 
Pratt Attorney General over his head Foi 
this slight he never quite foigave Pitt, and 
on the accession of George III attichcd 
himself to Bute On Pratt’s appointment to 
the Chief Justiceship of the Common l^lcas 
in Jan , 1762, he became Attorney-Gencial 
Bute’s admimstration, however, was shoit- 
hved, and early in 1763, he mdRie wav foi feu 
Fletcher Norton Out of office Yorkc s re- 
putation in the House rose He strongly 
condemned the action of the government in 
issmng general warrants In 1765 he became 
agam Attorney General during the Rocking- 
ham administration, but resigned his offico-on 
their falling in the following year, and oon- 
tmued in opposition until the last few days of 
his life but his activity was confined for the 
most part to the courts, and was not employed 
m any vigorous opposition to the govern- 
ment Towards the beginning of 1770, on 
the resignation of Lord Camden, he was 
offered the chancellorship — a post which he 
accepted after having declined it twice 
Within a week of this date he died, suspected 
of having put an end to his own life by 
suiade • 

Campbell, Imes of the Gharoellore Trevelyan, 
Marly Life of Fox Jesse Memm of Qeot r/o III 
Walpole Memoi'i of Geoige 111 , Rookmghani., 
Memoir Letteie of Junme 

Torke, Sir Roland (Jl 1587), was a sol- 
dier of fortune,” who was the bitter enemy 
of Leicester, and who is said to have been 
mstrumental in bringing about the treachery 
of Sir WiUiam Stanley in delivenng up 
Deventer to the Spamards (1587) At the 
same time Yoike himself gave up the foits at 
Zutphen, of which he was in command, and 
went over to Philip 

Torktown, The Surrender of (Oct 19, 
17^), 18 memorable as the last impoitant 
act of the American War of Independence 
Early in August Cornwallis had, in obedient e 
to orders from Ohnton, withdrawn into York- 
town, a place whose safety roqumd a na\al 
superiority m its defenders, and at this 
time that supenonty Iflid passed away to 
the French, who had a large fleet under 
De Grasse in those waters Cornwallis was 
aware of the danger of his position, espe- 
cially so when, on Sept 28, the combined 
French and American armies appeared in 
sight On Oct 1 the investment was com- 
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pleted, and •works were begun with a "view to 
the bombardment of the Enghsh position 
After an ineffectual attempt to cariy the in- 
fantry acioss the strait into Gloucester, a small 
town on the opposite headland, Cornwallis 
sent a flag of tiuce proposing to capitulate on 
condition that the garrisons of Gloucester and 
Yorktown should be sent home on their woid 
of honour not agam to seive against America 
or her allies Washington would not accept 
these teims, and Anally Cornwallis sur- 
rendered his public stores and artiUeiy in the 
two foits, as well as all the shipping m the 
hubour, the men to remain prisoners of war 
in America, the ships to become the property 
of Eiance With the surrender at Yoiktown 
the war was vutually at an end 

Bancroft, of United States Mahon, 

Misto'i y ^ 

Young, Arthur (b 1741, d 1820), was a 
writer of numerous works on agiiculture and 
rural economy, to collect information on 
which subjects he made numerous journeys 
thiough the British Isles and on the Conti- 
nent In 1784 he published a periodical work 
called the Annals of Ag)%mlture In 1789 he 
was appointed Secretary to the Board of 
Agriculture Young’s works, especially his 
Fohheal Arvthmotic (1774) and his T'iavels 
(1792), are of very gieat value for the hght 
they throw on the state of society, trade, and 
agriculture in England, Ireland, and Erance 
Young’s account of Erance, which he visited 
on the eve of the Eevolution, is of singular 
interest 

Youug, Eobert {d 1700), one of the 
most disieputable informers of the seventeenth 
century, was ordained a deacon in the Irish 
Church, but was expelled from his first parish 
for immorality, and from his third for bigamy 
In 1®84 he was convicted of having forged 
Sancroft’s signature, and was sentenced to the 
pillorv and imprisonment When Monmouth s 
insurrection broke out he gave witness of a 
pretended conspiracy in Suffolk against the 
king, but his evidence was proved to be false 
After the Eevolution he determined to become 
an accuser of the Jacobites, and concocted a 
story of a plot against William and Maijr In 
1692, he foigcd a paper purporting to be an 
association foi the icstoration of the banished 
king, to which he appended the nimes of 
Mailborough, Cornbury, Salisbury, Sancroft, 
and Sprat, Bishop of Eochestei A sulT- 
oidmatc agent named Blackhead diepj^ed the 
paper in one of Sprat’s flower pots Young 
tlureupon laid mfonnation before the Pn-vy 
Council Marlboiough was committed to the 
Towel, and Sprat takiin into custod>, but the 
document could not be found Blackhead 
thereupon rescued it fiom its hiding-place, 
and gave it to Young, who had it conveyed 
to the Secretary of State But when con- 
fronted by Sprat, Blackhead lost his piesence 
of mind, and confessed all Young, however, 
EisT —36^ 


with unblushing effronterj persisted in his 
demal Young was imprisoned and pilloned 
He was finally hanged for coining 

Young England Party, The, was the 
name given to a group of Tory politicians 
during the Corn-Law struggles pf 1842 — 46, 
mostly young members of aristocratic families 
Thev came prominently before the public m 
the autumn of 1844 It was the theory of the 
Young England Party that what was sup- 
posed to he the ancient relation between rich 
and poor should be restored The landowners 
and wealthy classes were to be the benevolent 
piotectors and leaders, while the poor were to 
he obedient and trustful dependants Ever} 
effort was to he made to improve the material 
condition of the labouring classes, while at 
the same time a firm resistance was to be 
offered to the levelling spirit of the age, to 
free-trade and to the principles of the Libe 
rals generally Combined with a good deal 
of coxcombry and conceit, there was an ele- 
ment of usefulness in the Young Englanders 
“What the Tiactaiian priesthood were at 
this time requiring of their flocks,” says Miss 
hlartineau, “ the 1 oung England politicians 
were stiiving for ■with the working classes , 
and the spectacle was seen of Sunday sports 
encouraged, as in the old Catholic times , and 
popular festivals revived at which young 
lords and members of Parliament pulled off 
their coats to play cricket with the labouiers, 
or moved about among the crowd in the paik 
or on the gieen, in the st}le of the feudal 
superioi of old ” In Park iment the Young 
England politicians, affecting to believe m 
the “ Old Tory pimciples of the preceding 
century, chiefly distinguished themsehes by 
their nois}^ opposition to the Whigs They 
opposed the repeal of the Com Laws, vio- 
lently attacked Peel for his change of pobey, 
and deebned to join the Peebtes Among 
their most prominent membeis were Lord J 
Manners, and the Hon G Smythe, member 
for Canterbury , and Mr Disraeli lent them 
nis support, and was looked upon m some sort 
as their leader 

Martineau Kxst of tne Peace, n 620 ^ 

Young Ireland Party The group o{ 
men known under this name, among whom ** 
Gaian Duffy, Meagher, and Mitchell are th^ 
best known, were at first followers of 
O’Connell, and did much for the Irish cause 
by wiitmg papers, historical romances, and 
national songs, and by publishing old ones 
In 1843 they separated from O’Connell after 
his failure to repel force by force at Clontaif, 
and began to be known as the Physical Force 
Party In 1848 Smith O’Brien became then 
leider, and as a consequence of his futile 
attempt at rebellion, many of them were 
sentenced to transportation, or at least had to 
leave Ireland Some of them, like Gaian 
Duffy, attained high distinction m the 
colomes 
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Zemaun Sliali 1802), the ruler of 
Afghanistan, threatened to invade India 
during the years 1795 — 98, and even entered 
mto negotiations with Tippoo Sultan Lord 
Wellesley, however, concluded an alliance 
with Persia against him, and internal factions 
p:evented his intended invasion He was 
slam during the civil war m 1802 

Zemindars, The, are Indian revenue 
officers to whom the right of collecting so much 
revenue was onginalLy farmed out by the 
MogTil dynasty These officers tended to be- 
come hereditary, and thus to assume the posi- 
tion of an aristocracy coUectmg tribute from 
the land, a quota of which was paid mto the 
coffers of the state In Cornwalhs’s settle- 
ment of Bengal these tax-gatherers were 
elevated into landed aristocracy, on the model 
of the English The term “ zemmdar ” has 
consequently become identified in meamng 
with the expression “ landed proprietor ” 

Znlestein, William Henry Nassau 
{d 1702), was an illegitimate cousin-german 
of Wilham of Orange, afterwards Wilham 
III , and employed by him in the intrigues 
with the Enghsh Opposition m 1687 **His 
bearing was that of a gallant soldiei , a mili- 


tary man who had never appeared to trouble 
nunself about political affairs could, without 
excitmg any suspicion, hold with the English 
aristocracy an mtercourse which, if he had 
been a noted master o± stateciatt, would have 
been jealously watched ” He was again sent 
to congratulate King James on the birth of 
the Prmce o± Wales When William in- 
vaded England, Zulostein was sent to James 
declining a proposed conference with the 
Prince of Orange On the accession ot 
Wilham he was made Master of the Eobes 
In 1691 he accompamed Wilham to Holland 
In 1695 Zulestem was created Earl of Eoch- 
ford, and received large giants of property in 
Ireland, which were attacked by the Commons 
m the Kesumption Bill 

Macaulay, Sist of England 
ZntpEen, The Battle* or (Sept 22, 
1586), was fought in G-uelderland between 
the Spamards under the Prince of Parma and 
the Enghsh forces, who were assisting the 
Dutch, under the Earls of Leicester and 
Essex and Lord Willoughby The English 
were besieging Zutphen, and attempted to 
cut off a force which was bunging pi o visions 
to the beleaguered garrison , but were com- 
pletely foiled The battle is famous as the 
one in which Sir Philip Sidney received his 
death wound 

Motley Dutch Re'puUio 
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Breda, The Declikationt op (Apnl 4, 
1660) "w as sent to England by Charles II after 
negotiations had been opened with him by 
Monk for his return to England In this he 
promised (1) pardon to all who should appl> 
ior it within forty days, except such as 
should be excepted by Parliament , (2) 
“ hberty to tender consciences , that no man 
should be disquieted for dijfferenoes of opinion 
in matters of religion which do not disturb 
the peace of the kingdom , ” and that he would 
consent to any Act of Parliament for grant- 
ing this indulgence , (3) that all claims to 
lauded property should be determined in 
Parliament , and (4) the payment of arrears 
to Monk’s soldiers 

The text of the Declaration is given in Claren 
don, JETisf of the Rebellion {f^d. 1826 vii 462) 

Brewer, John Sherren {h 1810, d 
1879), giaduated at Queen’s College, Oxford, 
in 1833 From 1841 till 1877 he was Professor 
of English Literature and History at King’s 
College, London He was appointed by the 
Master of the Rolls to edit the CaUndars of 
State Papers relating to the reign of Henry 
Vllf , and wrote some masterly introductions 
to them Mr Brewer’s inti eductions and 
prefaces to the Calendar have been collected 
under the title. The Reign of JECenry VIII ^ and 
form one of the most important historical works 
produced in England during recent years 

Balling and Bulwer, Henry Lytton 
Earle Bxjlwer, Lord if 1804, d 1872), was 
tho son of General Bulwei, and elder brother 
of Lord Lytton After sixteen years in the 
diplomatic service, he was sent as minister to 
Madrid in 1843, where he remained until in 
1848 ho was ordered to leave the kingdom 
upon presenting to the queen mother Lord 
Palmciston’s rocommendations to adopt a 
more liberal policy From 1849 to 1852 he 
was minister at Washington (where he 
negotiated the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty), fend 
from 1852 to 1855 at Florence In 1857 he 
succeeded Lord Stratford de Redcliffe as 
ambassador at Constantinople, and held this 
post till 1865 In 1871 he was created Baron 
Balling and Bulwen. 


XScclesiaBtxoal Commissioners, 

The In 1835 a commission was appointed 
“ to consider the state of the several dioceses 


in England and Wales with reference to the 
amount of their revenues, and the more equal 
distribution of episcopal duties , to consider 


also the state of cathedral and collegiate 
churches with a view to the suggestion of 
such measures as may render them more 
conducive to the efficiency of the Established 
Church, and to devise the best means of 
providing for the cure of souls, with special 
reference to the residence of the clergy on 
their respective benefices ” This commission 
drew up several reports recommending a 
fairer distribution of episcopal duties and 
revenues, and the establishment ot a fund to 
provide for worship m poor districts by 
the appropriation of part of the revenues of 
cathedral and collegiate churches, and of the 
surplus revenues of certain bi&hoprics For 
this latter purpose a commission was created 
by an Act of 1836 with all the powers of a 
perpetual corporation In 1850 the Queen was 
empowered to nominate two “ Church Estates 
Commissioners” (one paid), and the aich- 
bishop, one (paid) These were to be members 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission, and to form 
with two othei members the “ Church Estates’ 
Committee,” which was to manage all the 
propel ty of the Commission They were em 
powered by Acts of 1860 and 1860 to secure 
fixed instead of their fluctuating incomes to 
bishops, and to manage episcopil estates 
They make grants to or increase the endow- 
ments of poor livings, and anange for the 
creation of new parishes and their consent is 
necessary for leases, exchange of advowsons, 
&c In 1856 they became also the Church 
Building Commissioners (first created m 1818 ) 
Annual Repoiiis of the JEccles Commissionerti 
Phillimore, iiccl I aw ii 2090 Elhot The State 
and the Church, m JEngl Citizen Senes 

[W J A] 

Blgin, James Brttce, 8th Earl op {b 
1811 , 1863 ), was the eldest son of Thomas, 

seventh Earl of Elgin, and eleventh Earl of 
Kincardine He entered Parliament as 
member for Southampton in the Conservative 
mterest in 1841 In 1842 he resigned his 
seat in the Commons on being appointed 
Governor-General of Jamaica In 1846 he 
was sent to Canada to deal with the diffi- 
culties which had ansen there He clamed 
out the conciliatory policy of his father-in- 
law, Lord Durham , preserved neutrahty be- 
tween the two parties , developed the resources 
of the country, agricultural and commercial 
and did much to queU discontent and render 
more secure the ties between Canada and the 
mother country Ih reward for these services 
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he was raised to the English, peerage with, the 
title of Bdion Elgin From Canada he went 
to China as special ambassador, and success 
fully negotiated the Peace of Tientsin after 
the captuie of Canton and the lout of tne 
Celestials In 18o9 he entered Lord Pal 
merston’s cabinet, with the office of Post- 
master G-eneral In consequence, however, 
of the refusal of the Chinese to receive his 
brother, Mr Bruce, as envo}, in accordance 
with the treaty, which refusal was followed 
by the disaster on the Peiho, he was sent 
again to sustain English authority, and was 
once more completely successful {I860) He 
was shortly afterwaids appointed to succeed 
Lord Canmng as Governoi General of India 
Under his judicious arrangements India 
made consideiable advances m financial and 
commercial prosperity He provoked no 
contests, and attempted no acquisitions of 
terntoiy, but developed the internal and 
material resources of the country In the 
autumn of 1863 Lord Elgm staited on a tour 
of inspection of the north of India with the 
intention of visitmg Cashmere He was 
seized with illness m the Himalajan Passes, 
and died Nov , 1863 

IillenlborotLffh, Edward Law, Earl op 
{h 1790, d 1871) He was the son of Lord 
Chief Justice Ellenborough , was educated 
at Eton and Cambiidge, enteied Parliament 
in 1814 but was soon removed to the Upper 
House on succeeding his father as Baron 
Ellenborough m 1818 He first took office 
as Lord Privy Seal m the Duke of Wei 
Imgton’s administration In 1834 he was 
appointed Piesident of the Board of Control 
m Sir Robert Peel’s government , and 
occupied the same position m Sir Robert’s 
second administration of 1841 Soon after, 
he accepted the Governor-Generalship of 
India, where he arrived earlj in 1842 Under 
his administration in that country, was ac- 
comphshed the expedition into Afghanistan, 
under Generals Pollock and Nott, which 
resulted in the recapture of Ghuzni and 
Cabul, and the rescue of Lad> Sale and 
the other Enghsh prisoners The conquest 
of Scinde by Sir Charles Napiei, in 1843, 
was also undei taken h> Lord Lllenborough’s 
government, but his pohcj- did not meet with 
the appioval of the Court of Directois, and 
m 1844 he was recalled by that body The 
Duke of Wellington, however, defended Loid 
Ellenborough s pohoy in Parliament, and on 
his return home he was created an earl From 
Jan to July, 1846, he filled the post of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty m Sir R PeoPs 
administration, and m 1858 he undertook for 
two months, under Lord Derby’s administra- 
(tion, his old office of President of the Board 
of Control After this time he did not again 
take office, though he contin'qed to he a most 
powerful and eloquent speak^ fu the House 
iQi Lords • 


Fuezites d'Onoro, The Battle oi 
(May 0 , 1811), was one of the most hard fought 
and critical battles of the Peninsulai Wai 
Welhngton’s object was to cover the sicgo of 
Almeida, while Massena was attempting to 
leheve the place Wellington accoidmglj 
took up a position on stiong giound to the 
east of Almeida, between that place and 
Ciudad Rodrigo After a battle which lasted 
aU day, the French withdrew to a position 
which they mamtaincd for two di>s without 
making any demon&tiation of attac k , and on 
the 10th, Massena withdrew acioss the Agued i 
“ Both sides claimed the victoiy, and Massena 
had certainl} gained gioat advant igcs at hist ’ 
Nevertheless, Wellington had obtained his 
object, while Massena had failed to lolicvc 
Almeida [Peninsclar War ] 

Napier Pemusulai Wm 

Grilds '(probably from Anglo Saxon giUan^ 
to pay) Associations of viiious kinds, foi 
mutual assistance, were of consideiable anti- 
quity in England Among the Anglo Saxons 
thiee kmds of gilds may be distinguished — 
religious and social gilds, ‘‘ frithgilds,” ind 
mei chant gilds Of the first of these, two well- 
known examples are the gilds of Abhotsbuij^ 
and of Exeter, of which the statutes, d itmg 
fiom the earlier part of the eleventh contux} , 
prescribe contributions towards feasts and foi 
rehgious purposes, and direct provision to bo 
made for the huiial of members The thegns’ 
gild at Cambridge, of the same period, did 
more than piovide for mutual help of this 
sort , it exacted recompense from thieves who 
robbed its members, and paid wcigild«foi a 
bi other who slew a man iighteously binh 
regulations implj that a certain authority 
was recognised in the gild officers, and the 
gild itself may therefore he looked upon as 
a rudimentary town corpor ition 

In the laws of Ini mention is made of tho 
geghldan^ to whom the wergild of a strangei 
was to be paid , and those of Alfred fix the 
share to he paid or received by the gegxldun 
of a man who is without relatives Con- 
cerning the meaning of these enactments a 
long controversy has arisen, which has as j < t 
come to no definite result, possibly tluv 
merely refer to gilds of foreigners in the 
seaport towns, possibly they indicate a 
system of gilds spioid ovex the whole 
country In the latter case, we must suppose 
that gilds grew up to take the phee of tlic 
family for 'the purposes of police, when the 
family tie began to be loosened Wc aie on 
suier ground when we come to the Judwia 
Civitatxs Lmidomm of tho time of AthoLtan, 
which describes itself as oi darned and con- 
firmed by the bishops and reeves of London 
among our fiithgegildah (brethren of a peace 
gild), as well eorlish as ceoilish,’ to supple 
ment the decrees of recent Witcnigcmots 
It provides for common banquets, and the 
singing of funeral psalms But its chief 
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paj-ment is made towards a common insuiance 
and police fund , directions are given for the 
pursuit of thieves and the exaction of com 
pensation , and the members are arranged m 
bodies of tens and hundreds under headmen 
This ordinance may be interpieted either as 
pointing to the creation de novo by the public 
authorities of an organisation foi the main- 
tenance of order, or as merely the recognition 
of institutions alieady existing In any case, 
such a system was probably peculiar to 
London While social and religious gilds 
e\isted to the close of the Middle Ages, 
there is no mention of frithgilds after the 
Conquest 

Ihe merchant gild {gilda mercatoiixa, 
ceapmmne or Hansa, probably arose in 

several towns in the early part of the eleventh 
century As seen soon after the Con- 
quest, it owns property, contains all the 
tiaders of the town, and regulates its tiade 
“ In the reign of Henrj II the possession of 
a merchant guild had become the sign and 
token of municipal mdependence , it was in 
fact, if not in theory , the governing bodj. of the 
town m which it was allowed to exist It is 
lecogmsed b> GlanviU as identical with the 
communa of the piivileged towns, the munici- 
pal corporation of the later age ” (Stubbs ) 
[Toy ns] 

It is dijOficult to determine the relation 
between the merchant gild and the trade oi 
craft gilds which first became promment in 
the reign of Henry II These gradually 
obt^jmed royal sanction, and during the 
fourteenth century gained complete control of 
industi y In most cases the merchant gild w as 
entirely merged in the corporation , while the 
trade gilds became completely self-go^em- 
ing, and imposed on their members minute 
regulations as to trade piocesses and personal 
morality It was an industry of small shops 
and of general equahty, foi each master 
cmplo>ed onlj two or three workmen (who 
earned at least half as much as he did, and 
might faiily hope to become masters in their 
tuin), together with an ipprentico or so But 
with the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
it became in some crafts very difiicult to n&e 
to the i)Osition of master, and there are traces 
ot the formation of separate yeomen’s %e, 
loumojmcn’s, gilds This part of gild histoiy 
has not yot been adequately examined, anfli the 
stages of change aie not ciear • It is, how- 
ever, evident that in spite of the Statute of 
Ai>prentxces by which Llizabeth extended the 
gild regulations as to apprentices to all the 
trades m existence at the time, the gilds 
were already dying, the same Act en- 
trusted the fixing of wages to the justices 
During the seventeenth century the sm^- 
shop system gave way to the domestic 
system, and that m the eighteenth to the 
factory system, and early in the present 
centuiy the last remnants of the gild re- 


strictions were ahohshedhy statute [Tuades’ 
Unions ] 

It IS to be added that the Act of Edward 
VI confiscatmg all the gild endowments 
(except those of the London Gilds or 
Companies), on the pretence that they were 
apphed to superstitious uses, was one of the 
chief causes of the pauperism which made the 
Poor Law of Elizabeth necessary 

Toulmin Smith s English Guilds (Early Eng 
Text Soc 1870) Brentano s Inti oduction to whiuJi 
on The History and Devdopmeni oj- Gilds is the 
foundation of almost all that has been written 
on the subject in England subsequently 
Many of his conclusions have been disputed 
by Ochenkowski, Englands Wirthschajtsliche 
Entwiclcelung im Ausgange des Mittelalteis 1879, 
and Gross Gilda Meicatona (Gottingen 1883) 
Por the earliest English guds see Stubbs 
Const Hist , 1 XI "Waltz Iteutsche Veijassungs 
Geschichte, i 461 seq Kemble Soieons bk i 
ch IX Schmid Gesetzedei AngeZsac/iseiijGlossar 
sv Gegilda Por the craft gilds Stubbs 
Const Hist 111 XXI Cunningham, Gi owth 
oj Eng Industry bk ui , ch ii and for their 
hnal disappearance, Held Zuei Bucher zui Soc 
Gesch Englands [W J A ] 

G'Ordou, Major - General Charles 
GEORaE, son of Lieutenant Geneial Goidon, 
was born in 1833 After serving through 
the Crimean War as lieutenant of Engineeis, 
he was engaged in the Chinese expedition 
(1860), and was raised to the lank of major 
He then made a long journey in company 
with a friend through parts of China hitheito 
unvisited by Europeans, and soon after his 
letum to Shanghai was appointed, in Feb , 
1863, to the command of a Chinese foice for 
the suppression of the Taejimg rebellion 
“ Chinese ” Goidon, as he was hencefoith 
usually styled, did the work with skill and 
bravery in fifteen months, and was lewarded 
by the Chinese government with the highest 
mihtaiy rank, and by the English with a 
heutenant colonelcy From 1865 to 1871 
he was Commanding Eoyal Engineer at 
Gravesend, and fiom 1871 to 1873 British 
Commissioner on the Danube In 1873 he 
accepted the appointment of Governor of the 
Equatorial Provinces of Egypt for the 
Khedive, was created a Pasha, and in 1877 
Governoi of the Soudan Heio he remained 
till 1879, doing much to give peace and good 
government to that country, and to suppiess 
the slave trade In 1880 he became pm ate 
secietary to the Viceroy of India, but re- 
signed that post almost immediately In 
1881 he commanded the Engineers at Mau- 
ritius for ten months, and became major 
general Next year he was mvited to the 
Cape of Good Hope to take the command of 
the Oolomal forces, as a war was threatening 
with the Basutos, but his advice was dis- 
regarded and he resigned He then visited 
the Holy Land, and had on his return aheady 
accepted from the King of the Belgians the 
command of an anti-slavery expedition to the 
Congo, when he wftas requested by the British 
goiemment to go to Khartoum (1884) as 
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High Commissioner and Govemor-C-eneral 
of the Soudan He left London on Jan 18, 
and reached Khartoum on Keb 18 Assisted 
only by a single European officer, and at the 
head of a cowardly and disa:ffieoted Egyptian 
garrison, he held the town with extraordinary 
ability against the Soudanese An expedition 
was (Sept , 1884) prepared for his relief 

Q- Birkbeck Hill Got don in Central Africa 
(1881) , A Wilson, The Ever Victorious Aimy 
A Egmont Hake, Story of Chinese Goi don 

Ghrand Alliauce, The, was the name 
given to the alliance between England, Hol- 
land, and the Empire, concluded at the 
Hague, Sept 7, 1701 The tieaty declared 
the desirabihty of compensating the Emperoi 
for the loss of Spam, and of pioviding for the 
security of England and Holland As, how- 
ever, William could not at the moment be 
sure of energetic support in England, he 
pledged himself, in case the overtures of the 
allies were rejected by France, only to attempt 
to conquer Milan for Austria, and the 
barrier fortresses for Holland The alliance 
was afterwards joined by Prussia, Jan 20, 
1702, by Portugal, May 16, 1703, and by 
Savoy, Oct 2o, 1703 , and its object became 
the conquest of all the Spamsh Empire, 
and especially of Spain itsen [Partition 
Treaties , Spanish Slccpssion, Wars op ] 

Green, John Richard (b 1837, d 1883), 
was educated at Jesus College, Oxford In 
1860 he took orders, and was for some years 
engaged m clerical work m the east of London 
He was appointed Lambeth hbranan m suc- 
cession to Professor Stubbs Mr Green was 
an enthusiastic student of English history 
Besides papers in various peiiodicals, he wrote 
A Shot t History of the English Feople, which had 
an extraordinary and almost unprecedented 
popularity It was afterwards republished and 
enlarged as A History of the English People 

Kigk Commission, The Court op, 
was the name given to a judicial committee 
instituted m the reign of Ehzabeth to inves- 
tigate ecclesiastical cases Edward YI 
and Mary frequently had recourse to the 
plan of exercising their jurisdiction m ec- 
clesiastical matters through special commis- 
sioners General commissions were issued 
by Edward in 1549 and 1651 to a number of 
royal councillors, theologians, and lawj ers, to 
inquire mto heresy and nonconformity, and 
a somewhat similar commission appeared m 
1657, though in this case it was restiicted to 
inquiry, and further action was left to the 
bishops’ courts The statute (1 Eliz , c 1) re- 
storing the roj al jurisdiction m matters eocle 
siastical, empowered the queen to nominate 
commissioneis to exercise this power, ac 
cordingly two months later (July, 1659) a 
commission was directed to Paiker, Grmdal, 
and seventeen other persons, chiefly state 
officials and lawyers, which followed in the 
mam the form of those of iJtary They were 
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to mquire, “ as well by the oaths of twelve 
good and lawful men, as also by witnesses, 
and other ways and means ye can devise mto 
o^ences against the acts of supremacy and 
unifoimity, heresy, adulteries, and othci ec- 
clesiastical crimes The subsequent commis 
sions were drawn on the model of this one 
The commission of 1583, on which Hallam 
has laid such stress, seems to diftei little 
from preceding ones But Whitgift ap 
pears to ha've used the power of pioceeding 
by oath ex officio more fieoly than his piodc- 
cessois, and drew up an elaboiate list of 
questions to be asked of the accused, a method 
which Buileigh complained of as too much 
savouring of the Roman Inquisition ” In the 
case of Cawdrey, it was held by the 
judges that the act did not^ abrogate the 
older ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the so 
vereign, nor lessen hei power of imposing 
penalties In the reign of James fre- 
quent disputes arose with the common-law 
courts as to the limits of the power of the 
High Commission , in 1611 Coke laid down 
that it had no right to fine or imprison, 
except m cases of heresy and schism, and, 
with SIX other judges, nommated members of 
the court by a new commission, refused to sit 
During the whole of its existence the court 
busied itself in enforemg umformity, and 
little change in this respect was made by 
Laud The number of ministers touched by 
the High Commission has been grosslj ex- 
aggerated, durmg two years of its greatest 
actiMty only three persons were deprived and 
seven suspended Laud’s hand is rathqp to 
be seen m its increased vigilance in cases of 
adultery, and in the impartiahty with which 
it pumshed offenders of rank The couit 
was abohshed by Act of the Long Farliament 
(July, 1641) In 1609 a Court of High Com 
mission had been established by James m 
each of the two archiepiscopal provinces of 
Scotland Charles was obhged to consent to* 
their abolition in Sept , 1638 
In spite of the Act of 1641, and that of 
1661, confirming it, James II , in July, 1686, 
created a new Court of Commission for eccle- 
siastical causes It consisted of seven mem- 
bers — ^the Chancellor Jeffreys, Sanoroft (who 
refused to sit), the Bishops of Durham and 
Rochester, the Lord Ireasurer, the Lord 
President, and Chief Justice Bv this court 
Conljiton was suspended from his episcopal 
functions, the Vwe-Chancellor of Cambiidge 
deprived of his office, and Hough’s election 
as Piesident of Magdalen quashed It was 
abohshed by the Bill of Rights 

The mam authority is IStubbs xu Ecpoq i of 
Eoclet, Comte Commission (188 i), p 49 Por 
other commissions not there mentioned see the 
• Cahndai s of Dommtio State Fapt i s that for 1547 
—1580 pp 203 S08, 671 for 1081—1590 191 2(3 
for 1601— 1603 510 Burnet Bi^t Uef (ed 1681), 
p 311 Heal FCiat ofPitutans p 274, Gardiner, 
Mist Enq ii 123 Macaulay, Hut oj Jfn* . 
Eveljii,I}ia)y, July 14, 1686 [W J A ] 
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Hopton, Sm Ealph {b 1598, 1652), was 
member for Wells m tbe Long Parliament, 
and at fust sided with, the popular party, but 
fiom the end of 1641 with the Eojahsts 
In the summer of 1642 he was sent into the 
West to assist in raising an army for the king 
In the following year the Cornish arm>, whidb. 
he commanded, defeated the Parliamentary 
forces at Bradock Down (Jan 19, 1643), 
Stratton and Lansdown (July 5) At the last 
of these battles he was severely wounded 
For his services he was created Baron Hopton 
of Stratton, and appointed Governor of Bristol 
He was appointed to command the king’s 
troops in the West (Jan 15, 1646), was de 
f Gated by Fairfax at Tornngton (Feb 16), and 
laid down his arms a month later He then 
30 ined the Prince of Wales at SciUy, and died 
at Bruges in 1652 

Clarendon H%st of the Rebellion Nugent, 
Memorials of Hampdeu ‘Warburton, Rnnoe 
Rup&rt f Markham FairSase 

Independents As early as 1568 a 
congregation of Separatists existed in London, 
organised upon the principle that Christians 
ought to be gatheied together in strictly 
voluntary and self governing congregations 
01 churches They numbered about two 
bundled, all poor, and the ma 3 ority women, 
under the pastorate of a certain Eichard 
Fitz The hist promment teacher of this 
theory, however, was Kobert Browne, a 
clcigyman and graduate of Cambridge, whose 
greatest activity was during the years from 
lo7l to 1581 Owing to the protection of 
his ^powerful relative, Burleigh, Browne 
escaped punishment, and finally conformed 
But his tracts formed the great storehouse 
of argument for those who had accepted hit> 
doctrine — especially numerous in the eastern 
counties — and they were long known only 
as Browmsts Several Separatist churches 
wore formed, especially m London, which met 
in secret, and were often disco veied and dis- 
persed by the authorities, many of their 
members were imprisoned and h\e executed 
Of those Henry Barrowe, a barrister of 
Gray’s Inn, executed in 1593 for the pubh 
cation of seditious books, ^ e , pamphlets 
against the Fstabhshed Church, was the most 
important, and for some time “ Barrowist ’’ 
was used as a synonym of Brownist The 
repressive measuies of the government caused 
the members of a Brownist church, which^had 
been formed in London abogt 15p2^ to flee to 
Holland, and they finally settled at Amster- 
dam Another and more successful church 
was that of Nottinghamshire men at Leyden 
under John Eohi^son, and this Leyden 
church is the true ** parent of Independency 
alike in England and America” In 1620 
the first settlement was made in New England 
by Independents coming from Holland in 
the Mayflower, the New World became 
the refuge of all who were attacked by the 
ecclesiastical authoiities at home, and In- 


dependency became practically the estabhshed 
religion in the New England colonies 

The example of New England was of the 
greatest importance when, with the meeting 
of the Long Parliament, the Independents 
at last obtamed freedom of speech in 
England It is not necessary here to show 
how the growth of Independency accompanied 
the victories of the New Model , and how the 
attempt to substitute the complete Presby- 
teiian system for that of Episcopacy- was 
defeated Few of the early Independents 
advocated entire voluntaryism, and many ac 
cepted benefices and received tithes under the 
rule of Cromwell But m such cases, while 
tho mimster preached to all the parishioners 
in the parish church, there was often 
an attempt to creaxe side by side with the 
parochial organisation, a special Independent 
Church. Difficulties arose when the Inde- 
pendent mmisters refused to administer the 
sacrament to persons outside this mner 
chinch, and one at least of the yustices on 
assize advised aggrieved panshioijers to 
withhold tithes In 1658 a synod of Inde- 
pendent Churches was held in London which 
drew up the Savoy Declaration^ following 
in doctrine the Westmmster Confession, but 
adding their peculiar theory of Church govern- 
ment The Act of Uniformity drove Inde- 
pendents with Presbyterians out of the 
National Church, and the iigid peiial code of 
Charles II prevented their meeting in wor 
ship Later in the leign of Charles IL, and 
under James II , they agam began to form 
cbuiches, and under Wdliam III obtained 
toleration But their numbers were much 
diminished, and it was not till the evan- 
gelical movement of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century that they began to recover 
strength As meanwhile the Presbvtenan 
body had declined m numbeis, and had 
largely become Unitanan, they became in the 
nineteenth century one of the most important 
of the Nonconformist bodies During the 
eighteenth century they had long received a 
regimn domm of 61,000 a year for the widows 
of ministers, but in the nineteenth the 
wrongfulness of endowment became one of 
their main tenets They are now more 
usually known as Congregatxonalists, and aie 
united in a * Congregational Union of Eng- 
land,” with subordinate County Unions ” 
The best accounts of the history of Inde 
pendency are— from the side of the Church, of 
England, that of Ourtexs, m JDmeni %n its 
Relation to the Church of England, and from the 
Congregationahst side that of Eairhaim in lus 
article on Independents in the Bncyolopcedia Bn 
tannica see also Stoughton, Religion in Bng 
land, Gardiner Eist Jbng Masson Dfemd 
Tvmes of Milton , Skeat, History of Free Churches 

[W J A] 

XtandTaac, The, was first levied m 1690, 
when it was 3s in the pound It was 
origanally an annual grant, and vaiied in 
amount each year , but in 1798 it was made 
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perpetual, and was fixed at 4s in the pound 
upon the valuation of 1692, piovision being 
made for its redemption by the payment of a 
lump sum This has been taken advantage 
of by many landowners , but at the present 
time there is still a large quantity of land on 
which the tax has not been redeemed and is 
still levied 

Xian^side, The Battle op (May 13, 
1568), was fought near Glasgow between the 
forces of Mary Clueen of Scots, who had just 
escaped fiom Lochleven Oastle, and those of 
the Regent Murray, who had with him Loid 
Morton and Kirkcaldy of Q-range Mary, 
in spite of the superior numbers ot her army, 
was defeated b> the excellent generalship 
shown by her opponents 

Xiargs, The Battle of (Oct 2, 1263), was 
fought between Hacon of Norway and the 
army of Alexander III on the coast of Ayr 
shire A severe storm had shattered the 
Norwegian fleet, and barely 1,200 men were 
opposed to the Scottish force The ground 
was fleicely contested, and, though the Scots 
claimed a victory the battle really appears to 
have been indecisive 

Xtatke was a division of the county ot 
Kent, answeimg to the Riding of Yorkshire, 
or possible to the Rape of Sussex, and corre- 
sponding, it IS just possible, either to the 
original counties of the Kentish folk, or to 
the smaller sub-kingdoms, which were agglo- 
merated to make up the kmgdom 

Xievellers was the name given to an im- 
portant party during the period of the Com- 
monwealth Eaity in 1647 a considerable 
ultra-Repubhcan sect appeared in the New 
Model Arm) , especially among the Adjuta- 
tors The rej ection of the Army Proposals bv 
Charles, and the increasing hostihty ^splayed 
by the Commons towaids thearmj, furthered 
the spread of such opinions, and many ot the 
soldiers distrusted Cromwell himself on ac- 
count of his too lenient treatment of the king, 
and their distrust produced the mutmy of 
Nov 15 [Adjxjtators ] 

A more formidable outbreak took place early 
in 1649 Lilburne, and those who thought 
with him, consideied the existing republic 
too aristocratic, and little bettor than the 
monarchy to which it had succeededv In two 
pamphlets, England? s New Chains JDiseoveied, 
and The Suniing of the Fosees (^ e , the army 
magnates) fiom Newmarket to Whitehall hy 
Fvoe Small Beagles, Lilhurne demanded that 
the Council of State should be dissolved and the 
management of public affairs should be given 
to Pailiamentarj- Committees of short dura- 
tion , that greater liberty of conscience and 
of the press should be permitted , that a new 
and reformed Parliament should speedilj 
come together, and the Self-denying Ordi- 
nance revived Lilhume an^ three other of the 
next conspicuous Levellers — Oierton, Wal- 


wyn, and Prince — were arrested and brought 
before the Council , they were committed to 
the Tower On April 25 a mutiny bioke 
out among a troop quarteied in Bishops- 
gate, who refused to obey an order to leave 
London But Fan fax and Cromwell came 
up quickly and crushed the rising fifteen 
mutineers were tried by court-martial, and 
one, Lockjer, shot in St Paul’s Chuich;yaid 
More formidable rismgs took place in various 
paits of the country A Captain Thompson 
with two bundled troopers rose in levolt at 
Banbury, issuing a manifesto, but ho 
overpowered by his colonel Fiom Salisbury- 
a thousand msui gents mxrched towaid Lon- 
don they weie surrounded by Cromwell at 
Burford, and sunendered, and Comet Thomp 
son, a hi other ot the captain^ and two coi- 
porals were shot, and the very dxngerous 
mihtarj Levellmg movement was ovei 

Before this, another and more harmless 
Levelling movement had been defeated 
Some thirty men met on bt Margaret s Hill 
and St Geoige’s Hill, near Cobham in Sun ey, 
wheie they ‘digged the ground and sowed 
it with roots and beans ’’ They were dis- 
persed, and their leaders brought before the 
Council There, one of them, Evcraid, de- 
clared that ‘ what they did was to renew 
the ancient community of on-joying the 
fimts of the earth, and to distiibute the bone 
fit thereof to the poor and needy But they 
intend not to meddle with any man’spropoify 
nor to bleak down anj' pales or enclosuics, 
hut only to meddle with what vas common 
and untiUed, and to make it fiuitful fo^tho 
use of man that the time will suddenly be, 
that aU men shall wiUinglj come in and sub- 
mit to this community ” 

Cromwell’s attitude towards the Lovclleis 
appears in a speech of 16 o4, where he declaies 
his approval of “the Ranks and Ciders of 
men whereby England hath been known for 
hundreds of years A nobleman, a gentle- 
man, and a yeoman , that is a good intcicst 
of tJie nation Did not that Levelling juin 
ciple tend to the reducing of all to an equality i 
What was the purpoit of it but to m<iko the 
tenant as hberal a fortune as the landlord ^ ” 
Whitelocke Memoi lah Masson, Miltm and 
Us lime 111 526—529, 570, 582 iv iJ- d 
Carlyle, Cromwul [W J A ] 

Lewis, Sir George Cornpwall {h 1H06, 
S 1863), the eldestson of Sir Thomas hinnk- 
lind Lewis, ^f Harpton Comt, Radnoishin*, 
was educated at Eton md Ohiist Chmch, and 
called to the bar at the Middle Temple (1831) 
In 1835 he was appointed one of the Com- 
missioners of Inquiry foiiitho Relief ot the 
Poor and into the state of the Chimh m 
Ireland, and in the following ymt was 
placed on the Commission of Inquny into the 
Affairs of Malta , and was a Poor-Law Com- 
missioner from Jan, 1839, to Jul}, 1847, 
when he was first elected member for the 
county of Hexefoid Ho sat for that county 
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tmtil 1862, and from March, 1855, to his 
death represented the Radnor district of 
horonj^hs He succeeded to the baronetcy on 
the death of his father m 18oo Sii George 
Lewis hlled numerous important offices in 
the government He was appointed Secrotaiy 
to tlio Board of Control from Nov , 1847, 
to May, 1848 , Under Secretary for the 
Homo Dopaitment to July, 18o0, Financial 
Sociotary to the Treasuiy to Feh , 18o2, 
Chmcellor of the Exchequer fiom March, 
18 11 , to Feb, 1858, and was appointed 
Secretary of State to the Home Depaitment, 
June, 1859 On the resignation of Lord 
Heibeit, 1861, Sir Geoige was appointed by 
Loid Palmerston Secietary for War, which 
office he held till his death Sir G C Lewis 
wiote numerous works on antiquities, histoiy, 
and pohticax philosophy His Lifiuenee of 
Authority %n Matters of Opinion was pub- 
lished in 1849, and Dialogue on the Best Form 
of Governments in 1863 

Manuyng, Robeut or Robert db 
Brlnne (now Bourn) in Lincolnshire, was a 
canon of the Gilbertine order, who lived for a 
considerable time at Sempringham, and after- 
w’’aids at other Gilbertine houses in Lincoln- 
shire About 1303 he translated a French 
Manuel des Puhes under the title Mandlyng 
hynnej and between 1327 and 1338 the Fiench 
(Mr onide of LangUft (down to the death of 
Edwaid I ) into Enghsh rhyme^ with addi- 
tions which aie occasionally of considerable 
historical lalue 

ihe Chronicle was published “by Hearne Ox 

^01 d 172d and again in 1810 

Ma3mooth. College owes its origin to 
a bill introduced by Pelham in 1795 ±oi 
founding a Catholic academy in Ireland It 
was at hist intended for both priests and lav- 
men, but afterwards for the former only An 
Act for its go\ernment was passed m 1800 
In 184*1 Sii Robeit Peel, with the support of 
the Whigs and lush members, cairied a bill 
through both Houses incorporating the col- 
lege, raising the annual giant to -£2,000, and 
giving £30,000 towaids the repairing of the 
liuildings , 800 students were to be accommo- 
dattd there In 1860 the college w is again 
cnliigod The lush Chuich Act of 1869, 
however, detoi mined that the anmul grant 
should cease (Tan, 1871), but compensation 
was made to tho college * 

MeXbourueL William^ Lamb, Viscount 
{d 1779, d 1848), was tho second son of 
Piniston, fiist Viscount Melbourne He was 
educated at 1 unity College, Cambridge, and 
at Glasgow Uni v^sity In 180 1 he entered 
the House of ^Commons as membei for Leo- 
minster, and joined the Opposition under Fox 
\^on Mr Canning was commissioned "to 
form a c^inet, Lamb accepted the office of 
Chu^f fiicritary for IreUnd, and in that 
country tho lioman Catholic part} hailed his 
arrival ^*with a degree of triumph that was 


almost absurd ” He accepted office later 
under Lord Godeiich, and under the Duke of 
Wellington, and during this period seems to 
have been ahenated from the extreme Whigs, 
and to have di awn neai er to the Tories When 
the East Retford question, however, came 
before the House Mr Lamb supported the 
Whigs, and this insubordination ended in his 
being compelled once more to join the Oppo- 
sition In 1828 he succeeded his father m 
the House of Lords He took office under 
Lord Gre}, in 1830, as Home Secretarv 
In 1834 the Irish Church difficulties caused 
consideiable secession from the cabinet, and 
Lord Grey found his position untenable 
The king sent for Lord Melbourne, who 
contrived to construct a cabinet, which 
lasted till the end of the year The death 
of Earl bpencer, which took Lord Althorp 
away from the Commons and the Ex- 
chequer, caused the fall of the cabinet The 
kmg called upon Lord Melbourne to re- 
tiie, and, on the advice of the Duke of 
Wellington, summoned Sir R Peel fiom 
Italy to assume the premiership The new 
government did not last over the yeai A 
new Parliament decided against them, and 
Melbourne formed a mixed government, 
which lasted from 1835 to &pt , 1841 
During the latter part of William IV ’s reigm 
Lord Melbourne had no special difficulties 
to encounter At the beginning of Queen 
Victoria’s reign the piime mimster’s posi- 
tion was one that required address and tact, 
and by universal acknowledgment Lord Mel- 
bourne jSJled it with success, and in such a 
way as to earn the gratitude of her Majesty 
The ministr} , however, had been gradually 
losing ground ever since its formation It 
had only maintained itself at all by yielding 
to O’Connell, and earning the doubtful sup 
port of the Irish tail ” Several important 
Acts were added to the statute book by it, 
including the New Poor Law, the two Irish 
Tithe Bills, and the Municipal Corporations 
Act The administration was attacked both 
b} the Tones and the discontented Whigs, 
and in 1839 Lord Melbourne, aftu a piactical 
defeat on the Jamaica question, resigned 
bir Robert Peel, however, declined to form a 
ministry on account of the disputes about the 
ro}al household, known as the “ Bedchamber 
Question,” and Loid Molbouxno letunied 
The general election of 1841 resulted in a 
Conservative mijority, and the government 
resigned, giving place to Sir R Peel After 
his lesignation Lord Melbourne, though he 
continued the confidential friend and coun- 
sellor of the Queen, took little active part in 
public affairs 

€h eville Memoirs Walpole, Mist of Eng smoe 
X815 Eflxl Russell, BoGolleUions avid Suggea 
tiona 

Mitclielly John (6 1812, March 21, 
1875), was one the leaders of the Young 
Ireland party in 1848, and in his journal, the 
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Xfmted h%8hmm^ supported open rebellion 
He was tried, but found not guilty When 
the Treason Felony Act was passed, however, 
he was again ariested, and his newspaper 
suppressed He was finally sentenced to 
fourteen years’ transportation, and sent to 
Bermuda He escaped by breaking his parole, 
and fled to the XJnited States, where he 
became an ardent partisan of the Confede 
rates In 1874 he came to Ireland and was 
returned to Parhament unopposed tor Tippe- 
rary county On Mr Hisraeh’s motion, 
however, he was declared incapable ot sitting 
A new writ being issued, he was agam elected 
but Captain Moore, a Conservatu e, who was 
next on the poll, claimed the seat, and it was 
adjudged to him by the Insh Court of Com- 
mon Pleas Mitchell now intended to stand 
for every Irish county in turn, but died before 
he could carry out his plan 

Montrose, James Graham, 5th Earl 
OE {h 1612, d 16o0), at first espoused the 
cause of the Covenanters, whose troops he 
commanded in the north of Scotland Having 
got possession of his enemy, Huntly, by 
violating his safe conduct (1639), Montrose 
sent him to Edinburgh, and continued his 
movements against the Goidons and other 
Eoyahsts, whom he defeated at Stonehaven, 
subsequently routing them again at the 
Bridge of Dee In 1641 Montrose, annoj ed 
at the Covenanters refusing him the supreme 
command, went over to the side of the kmg, 
who created him a marquis m 1644 In his 
Highland campaign (1644 — 45), Montrose was 
most successful, defeating the Covenanters at 
Tippermuir, Aberdeen, Auldearn, Alford, and 
Kilsvth, though he was himseli beaten at 
Phihphaugh (Sept , 1646) He was for a time 
Viceroy of Scotland, but Charles, durmg 
his eight months’ sojourn in the Scottish 
camp, withdrew his commission, and he was 
compelled to leave Scotland After the death 
of the king (1649), Montrose landed m the 
Orkneys with about 2,000 men, and crossed 
to the mamland, where he was defeated and 
taken prisoner at Inverchurion in Ross-shire 
He was hanged at Edinburgh with every 
mark of indignity, May 26, 1650 

Murphy, Father John {d. June 26, 
1798), was the son of a small farmer, and 
educated for the priesthood at Seville In 
1704 he took the oath of allegiance, hut was 
the first to use at the head of his parishioners 
on May 26, 1798 He soon gathered some 
6,000 men around him, and committed fearful 
cruelties He was victorious over the troops 
at Enniscorthj and Oulast, and estahhshed a 
camp at Vinegar Hill, his forces increased 
to 60,000 in consequence of his success, and 
he plundered and murdeied the Protestants 
at his leisure On the 29th he set out for 
Wexford, and after defeating an English 
force at Three Bocks, andi capturing their 
guns, he occupied Wexford on May 31 He 


then determined to march on Dublin, and 
defeated Colonel Walpole ut Bally more 
He now, however, loiteied, and when with 
20,000 men he attacked Aiklow on June 9, 
he was driven back with heavy loss On 
June 21 he was again beaten it Vinegai 
Hill He fled to Wexford, and fiom thoie 
to Kilkenny, committmg leuilul outrages 
but his followers dispersed in the Wicklow 
Mountains, and he was captured and hanged 
on June 26 Murphy was by far the ablest 
of the lush rebel leaders, but also the most 
inhuman and unscrupulous among them 

Murray, James Stuart, Earl or, was 
the illegitimate son of James V , and the 
half-brother of Mary Queen of Scots On 
the return of his sister fiom Fjijance (lo6l), 
Murray, up to that time Piior of St An- 
drews, took a chief share in the government, 
proving himself a moderate and able stiles- 
man In 1562 he mariied a daughter of the 
Earl Manschal, and was cieated Eail of IMir, 
a title which he soon changed foi that of 
Murray Duimg the same year he accompa- 
nied bis sister in her royal piogicss to the 
north, when the contest with Huntly took pla ce 
Vehemently opposed to the maiiiige with 
Darnley, he headed the combination of lords 
against the queen and her wi etched husband, 
chiefly on the ground that the Piotestmt 
rehgion, of which he was a stxong suppoitcx, 
was in danger of annihilation In la67, 
shortly after the murder ot Dai nicy , ho wont 
1 to Fiance, only to be lecilled by the tidings 
that he had been appointed regent onj^lic 
abdication of his sister After an inteivicw 
with the queen in Lochleven Castle, Muii ly 
set himself vigorously to the task ot govern- 
ing Scotland, his first act being to bring to 
tnal all the murderers of Darnley on whom he 
could lay hands On Mary’s escape (1668) 
he hastily collected a body of troops, and de- 
feated her at Langside, immediately after- 
wards sendmg a special envoy to London to 
watch Ehzahoth’s conduct with icgaid to the 
Scottish queen He was one of the Commis- 
sioners foi James VI at Yoik, and on the 
close of the Commission at Hampton Cbiiit 
(1567), was accused by Losloy, Bishop of 
Boss, of having himself been a paxty to the 
murder of Damloy This chaige no( ded no 
lefutation, and Murray returned to St otland 
with*his hands much sticngthdied by the 
support of Englaiid His implacablo onemies, 
the Hamiltons, soon, howevoi, found moans 
to gather a combination agamst him, and 
measures were freely canvassed for bnngmg 
hack Mary and ousting th% regent Murray 
seized the chief conspirators, amongst whom 
W(^e Lethington and Balfour, and was then 
obliged to give his attention to quieting the 
Border, where he took prisoner the Earl of 
Noithumherland On Fob 23, 1670, before 
the regent had time to consummate his plans, 
he was assassinated by James Hamilton of 
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Bothwellhaugli, one of his old enemies, at 
Linlithgow [Scotland, Mahy, Queen oe 
Scots ] 

Fault, Reinhold {h 1823, d 1882), was 
the son of a pastor of Berlin After passing 
the greater part of his boyhood at Bremen, 
he entered upon the study of histoiy under 
Ranke at Berlin, and of classical philology 
at Bonn In 1847 he became tutor in a 
Scottish family, but after a year gave himself 
up entirely to the study of English history 
In 1849 he entered the house of Bunsen, the 
Pi ussian ambassador, as private secretary 
His first work, a life of Alfted the Great ^ 
appealed in 18o0, and immediately gave him 
a great reputation, so that Lappenbeig en- 
trusted to him the contmuation of his own 
KiBto'i y of Jingkland, lor the Heeren and Hkert 
senes Of this the third (Pauli’s first) volume, 
beginning with Henry II , was published m 
1863, the fourth m 1865, the fifth, concluding 
with the death of Henry VII , in 1868 
In 1857 he became Professor of History at 
Rostock, moving in 18o9 to Tubmgen, whei© 
he remamed till 1867 In 1867 he passed to 
a prof essoi ship at Marburg this he exchanged 
for one at Gottingen in 1870, and here he re- 
mained till his death Among his more impor- 
tant works were his JPutmes of Old England 
(1860), Simon de Montf 01ft y Creatoi oftheJSouse 
of Commons (1867), both of which, together with 
his Alfredy have been translated, and his 
Ge^chichfe von England seitlSlS (1864 — 76), of 
which the last volume reached to 1862 Pew 
modern histonans have surpassed Dr Pauh m 
intiAate knowledge of the original materials 
for English history, and in sound critical 
3udgment m using them His greatest work, 
which has not been translated into English, 
IS by far the best general history of England 
in the later Middle Ages 

Frensdorff Xteinhold Pauli Sede geTialt&n in 

del QfenthcTi, Siizung der K Gesellsohafb del 

Wmmeohaften, G-ottingen (1882) 

[W J A] 

Feace Freservatiou Act (Ireland) 
On March 17, 1870, this Act was intioduced by 
Mr Chichester Eortescuo, in order to prevent 
outmges in Mayo, chiefly directed against 
cattle There was no ojiposition, and it 
received the ro;^al assent on April 4 By 
this A(t the use of firearms without a 
licence was forbidden, under heavy penabies, 
in any proclaimed distiict ^The«*grand jury 
was also empowered to levy a cess on districts 
where outrages had been committed, to com 
ponsate the victims Domiciliary visits were 
authorised, and persons loitering about at 
night might be seized by the police In 1876 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beaoh asked for a con- 
tinuance of the Act, makmg it, howeveh, 
less stringent The Irish members strenuously 
but in vain opposed it The Act was allowed 
to expne by Mr Gladstone’s government m 
1880 


Fentland Hills, The Battle oe the 
(Hov 28, 1666), was fought between the 
royal troops and the Covenanters Thelattei, 
harassed hy the heavy fines and cruel punish- 
ments inflicted on them, rose and marched on 
Edinburgh, which they hoped to surprise, 
but findmg the gates closed they weie obliged 
to retreat, and being met by a Royahst force 
they were defeated on the Pentland Hills, a 
large number of them bemg taken prisoners 
and subsequently executed 

Ferrot, Sir John (6 1527, d 1591), is 
supposed by some to have been a natural son 
of Henrj- VII In 1570 he was the first Lord 
President of Munster, and concluded the war 
against Fitz Maurice, that leadei submitting 
to him at Kilmallock in 1571 In 1684 he be- 
came Lord Deputy- , and as he treated English 
and lush with equal seventy his administra- 
tion was on the whole successful Some dis- 
respectful remarks about the queen caused 
his recall in 1588 In 1591 he was accused 
of treason, found guilty, and sentenced to 
death, but died in the Tower befoie the 
execution of the sentence 

Petty, Sir William (b 1623, d 1687), 
was educated abioad, and became a Fellow of 
Brasenose College, Oxfoid In 1652 he was 
First Physician of the Irish Army, and after- 
wards as Sun ej. or- General he surveyed the 
forfeited estates in Ireland, and was secretary 
to Henry Cromwell By bu;^ing up the 
claims of the soldiery to the forfeited lands 
he acquired large estates In 1661 he was 
knighted by Charles II He published several 
woiks, among them his valuable Eohtical 
Arithmetio and a Eohtical 8ui vey of Ireland 
In 1688, in the first yeai of her widowhood, 
his wife was created Baroness Shelburne for 
life, and his eldest son Baron Shelburne 
Finally both the estates and title passed to the 
house of Lansdowne 

Fudsey (or Puisey), Hugh de {d 1196), 
was the son of a sister of King Stephen, 
and m 1153 was consecrated Bishop of 
Durham He did not mix much in politics 
till the beginning of Richard I ’s leign, when 
he purchased fiom the needy kmg the 
earldom of Northumberland and the office of 
Justiciar, which he exorcised with the Eail 
of Essex, and after his death in 1190 with 
Longchamp Quairels soon broke out, and 
before long Hugh was ousted by his more 
skilful rival, on pretence of treason, and put 
in prison His lolease speedil;y followed, 
but he failed to get back his office He was, 
says Dr Stubbs, a great captain, a gicat 
hunter, a most splendid builder , not a very 
clerical character, but altogethei a grand figure 
for nearly fifty years of English history ” 

Itobesrtsoii, James Burton {h 1800, d 
1877), was in 1865 appointed to the chair of 
Modern History in the Catholic University 
of Ireland He w^s a voluminous writer on 
historical and other subjects Among hia 
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works are JLeetmes on Burhe (1868), 8pavn vn 
the Eighteenth Century^ Lectures on various sub- 
jects m Ancient and Modern Kistoiy (1858), 
and a translation of SchlegePs Ehiloaophy of 
Bxstory 

!Bolt)ertso^l, James Craigib [h 1813, 
1882), was Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
at King’s College, London Among kis woiks 
are Lectmes on the G-iowth of Fapacif (1875), 
8hetches of Ohuich Kistoiy (18^5 — 78), and 
ABiogoaphy of Thomas Beeket (1859) He 
edited the valuable Chronicles and Memorials 
of Thomas Becket for the Rolls Series 

Sandhurst, William Rose MA^s^IELn, 
Lord (2 1819, d 1876), entered the aimy in 
183o In 184i he was in the Sutlej cam- 
paign, and acted as aide de-camp to Loid 
Gough In 1 S') 5 he became military attache 
at Constantinople In 1857 he went to India, 
and was chief of the staff during the Mutiny, 
and served throughout the operations He 
received the thanks of Parhament, and was 
made a K C B in 1859 In I860 he became 
commander-in-chief in India In 1871 he 
was raised to the peerage 

Soudan, The Expedition to the (1884) 
At the close of 1883 the vast dominions of 
Eg>pt m the Soudan were in a state of com 
plete revolt An Egyptian armj commanded 
by an English officer, Colonel Hicks, had 
been destroyed, and the Eg;yptian garrisons 
on the Red Sea littoral, and in the interior, 
were closely besieged A body of Egyptian 
police and gendarmene sent out to effect the 
relief of the to^ns near the Red Sea, under 
Baker Pasha was almost annihilated at El 
Teb, in the neighbourhood of Suakim Eng- 
land, having been m military occupation of 
Eg^pt since the summer of 1882, felt called 
upon to despatch a force to Suakim About 
4,000 English troops under General Graham 
were sent, and engaged the natives at El Teb 
(Feb 29) and Tamanieb (March 13), defeating 
them with great slaughter Leaving Suakim 
guarded by gun-boats and a small force, the 
English army retired almost immediately 
after these battles With a view to assisting 
the Eg} ptian garrisons who were besieged in 
the interior of the Soudan, Major-General 
Goidon was sent out (Jan , 1884), to effect 
the withdrawal of the troops and i^abitants 
He penetrated to Khartoum, but was himself 
hemmed m there, and in Sept , 1884, it 
became necessary to de«ipatch an English 
army, under Lord Wolseley, to his assistance 

Stratford de X&edclijffe, Stratpord 
Canning, Yiscoxint {b 1786, d 1880), was the 
cousin of George Canning In 1809 he 
became secretary of embassy at Constanti- 
nople, and was minister plenipotentiary from 
1810 to 1812 In 1814 he was sent as 
ambassador to Switzerland and took some 
part m the revision of the Swiss constitution 
From 1820 to 1823 he» was minister at 
Washington, and in 1826 again at Constanti 


nople After the conclusion of the w 11 v ith 
Turkey, he was sent in 1831 on a specid 
mission to the Porte to settle the boundaius 
of the new kingdom of Gioccc Foi nmc 
years he held no diplomatic post, but 
entered Parliament ind suppoitod bii 
Robert Peel In the yuxi 1841, he was foi 
the third time sent as ambassadoi to Con- 
stantinople, where ho lomimod seventan 
years, exeicising considerable intlucnco in 
Eastern questions, and laigoly contiibutmg 
to determine the policy oi England ig unst 
Russia He resigned his office in ISoS, nid 
never again held any public post He had 
been created a viscount in 18)2 

Wolseley, General Garnet Joseph, 
Lord, son of Major Wolseley, was boin in 
1833, ser\ed m the Burmese — 53) and 
Crimean Wars, m the Indian hlutm} and the 
Chmese War In 1867, he was ippomted to 
the command of the Red River Expedition, 
and m 1873, as major geneial, commmdcd 
the troops in the Ashantee War Upon Ins 
return, Geneial Wolseley was tuanked by 
Parhament, and a grant confeired upon him 
In 187o he was sent to administer Natal, and 
in 1876 became a member of the Count il of 
India In 1878 he was appointed High Com- 
imssioner in Cyprus, and in 1879 letuined 
to Natal as govemoi, and reduced he<o- 
coeni to submission In 1882 he commanded 
the E^p)tian expedition, won the victoiy of 
Tel el Kebir, and was rewaidod by a b non} 
In Sept , 1884, he was appointed to load an 
expedition to Khartoum for the relief of 
General Gordon ^ 

Znluland In January, 1879, a war 
broke out between the British and the Zulu 
king, Cetewayo, owing to the lefusal of the 
latter to make leparation for the raids by his 
subjects upon Natal A British force under 
Lord Chelmsford crossed the frontier, but 
was surprised and attacked at Isandhlwana 
(Jan 22, 1879), and defeated with the 
slaughter of several hundred British troops 
The war was continued, and on July 4, 1880, 
Cetewayo was completely defeated at TJlundi, 
was taken prisoner by the English, and was 
sent to Capetown Zululand was divided 
into a number of small principalities under 
the native chiefs, and a “ Reser\e ” torntorj 
on the borders of Natal, with a Biitish 
Resfdent to watch over the country, was in- 
stituted In 1883 Cetewayo was allowed to 
■visit England, and subsequently was rej)l w ed 
(Jan 26, 1883) in possession of a luge put 
of his dominions The result, after some 
months of continual fighting between CVto- 
wayo and the most poweiful of his in als, 
IJsibepu, was that Cetewayo was driven 
from his throne (July, 1883), and soon afffii- 
wards died (Feb 8 1884) Zululand lunamod 
in a state of considerable disorder, owing to 
civil wai among the chiefs, aided by adven« 
turers from the Transvaal 
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Maritime Convention of St Peteis 
buig Aimed Neiittality >5 a 
Maik Coinage 28 > 6 
Maikmoot Mail System /13 a 
Mailboiough Statute of County 
Comt s b a 

Maimion Pobeit d§ Champion of 
England 245 a 

Maimont Peninsular Wat 811 6 
Maioon Waia Jamaica 619 6 
Maniage Act Consular Consuls 
S06 6 

Maishalsea Pnson Ptisotis 837 a 
Mai h Adim Fuats 481 h 
Mai tin Ml MP Animals Ctiielty 
to 54 a 

Mainnus Sciiblerus Atbuthnot John 
CG a 

Mdij' of Giieldies James II King of 
Scotland 620 6 

Mai j land Colonies The Atmticati 


Master of the Rolls Rolls Master of 
the 888 6 

Mas achubetts Colonies The Atneti 
can 288 6 

Masbena Petiinsulat War 811 a 

Tones \edtas 1003 a 

Mdssue Henn de Galway Earl of 
486 a 

Matthew Thomas Bible lo8 a 
Maxima CEesaiien i Bt itannia 192 a 
Maxwell Colonel Atileta Battle of 
2 b 

Maj nooth College Education in It e 
land 409 a 

Meanwaias Anglo Saeeon Kingdoms 
.*1 6 

Meata. Piets 819 a 
Medina Sidonia Duke of At mada 
,i b 

Medmenham Abbej Bashwood Sit F 
3j 8 fl 

MegisiBtas Mercia 2< 6 
Mehemot Ah Acte 6 6 
Meidulf Adhcltn 28 a _ 

Melgund and Al)o>ne Peeiage of 
Got dov Patnily of 610 a 
Mellifont Council at Itish Chwch 
ei’ 6 

Melville Vistount Dutidas Hcnty 
391 6 

Mei chant Gilds Towti^ lOOo a 
Mei chants Statute of icton Bumel 
7 a 

Mei ton Statute of Common Lands 
204 a 

Mei ton College Oxfoid Utnvct&itics 
JO ’7 a 

Mei ton Battle at Alfied 30 6 
Me will Rajputana 8 0. b 
Michaelhousc Cambiidge Univer 
bltU'y 10 8 a 

Middle Kiiglmd Metcin 727 6 
Middlebuig Capture of Haic/ieicn 
1042,6 

Middle Lnglibh Mercia - 6 
Mil in Dc(iee of Ptetich Revolution 
WaroftiH 480 a 

Mile of Heiclord Con tabli 304 a 
Mile iins ^ II a 

Tifland (0i a 

Militii Militim sihit lit 11 a 
Million if t Ltimat < ti b 
Mining Ali Jaduy Jiffislatwn 
448 a 

MinisLcis Plompotontiaii Ambassu 
dais 39 a 

Minute Men Gage Cetutal Ihotuas 
485 a 

Mn/aKhan Pttstan yf at 816 a 
Mirchcll Sn I Monopolies i 6 
Milled Abboth \bb()f 1 6 
Mona I Old Hastings Ft anus Ist 
Ma ignis of 41 a 

Moiupcshon Sii ( lies Monopolies 
73< 6 

Mom Agnicola 17 6 

iiiglosey 48, a h 

Monasticon Angncaiium Bugdalc 
Sfir Ti 388 6 

Monroe, General Benbiub Battle of 
149 h 

Montague Charles, Halifax Earl of 
625 a 

Mont&t lean Waterloo 10*6 a 
Montcalm Qwbcc 84 *.6 
Montfort John of Hundred hears 
Wat 683 a 

Montgomery Lord Btnburb Battle 
of 119 6 

Monte Robert do Tumitigcs Milliam 
0/^632, a 

Montjuich Peterborough 810 6 
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Oaths Pat hammtat y 

Memhets of PatUamcnt 

Moraj kingdom of Highlands 50/ a 
Morgan Hcnxy BuLumevrs lU/ 0 
Murganv/fe, Wales 1014 a 
Mormaei Highlands Ji a 
Morning ton Loid WUUsley Matqais 
1059 a 

Morton s Folk Bcnevolenas 151 a 
MorviUe, Hugh clc Btcktt U4, a 
Mount K oil IS Baion Anglesey Peer- 
age 0/ 48 & 

Mountain Men Carnet ornans 2>o 6 
Mounth Pitts blj 6 
Movaliles laxefe on Taxation 991 a 
Mozuffei Jung Nizam /5s b 

Art ii Jung /51 a 

Mug King Munstei /4S b 
Mukwanpoie Battle of GootkhaWat 
509 b 

Mulgrave Earl of Buckinghamslute 
mil e of 200 a 

Mulhar Bao Holkai HoVat 670 a 
Mungo St Kentigein Si 641 b 
Munstei Duchess of, Ketidal Duchess 
of 639 b 

Munuj Colonel Gordon Biots 510 a 
Musgiive John Battle ^ Solmy 
Moss 9oi> a 


Kadir Shah Mogul 34 « 

ATankin Treats ot. Hong Kong N'i a 
Kapoleoii III Palmetston 7Jo a 
Kapoleon Bonaparte Ftance 4 6a 

Ftendi B&oolu- 


tion Wat of 4'’9 b 


of lOSo b 


■ liemOtCongtess 

Watetloo 10i6 a 

Wellington 1060 

b 

Kasir Khan Afghan Wars lo a 
Natal Sovdh Aft lean Colonies 955, 6 
Natiii Villenaf/e, 10^ a 
Nation of Shopkeepers, Ada/me, 
Samuel 7 b 

Naturalisation Aheffis 33, b 
Neckierse The, Bmefit of Cletgy 
150 b 

Nectan Picis, 819 6 

Segmse 9S0 a 

Nectansmeie Battle of Egfred 
m^a 

Neerwmden Battle of, Landen, Bat- 
tle of 667 a 

Neifs Villenage log, a 
Neill, Hui Itdand 604 6 
Neinidians, Celts 241 a 
Nesseliode Count, Polish Question 
82o a 

Netherlands Holland Belationsujith 
671 a 

New College Oxford Unweisities 
1027 b 

New Hampshiie Colonies The Amet i 
can 288 b 

New Jeisey Colonies, TheAmei'ncan 
>88 5 

New Lights Irish Church 61S b 
New PiOMdence Bahamas 4o a 
New South Walts JLwsii aha, 101 a 
New Zealand Ansttaha 10>,& 
Newcastle See of BishcmtU 168 b 
Newcastle Treaty of Alexandet III 
29 a 

Newiinn John Henry High Church 
566 b 

Newsimpers Press liberty of the 
83j b 

Ney Quatre Bras 845 a 

, Waterloo 10^6 a 

Nicholas Empcioi Bussia 898 b 
Nicholls Colonel Almotah S'* a 
Nicholson Brigadier Delhi Siege of 
(185/) 364 & 

Nicolas of Heieford Bible,lo7,h 
Nisi Prius Justices of Justice 
686 a 

No 45, WilUs 1072 6 

Nobility, Pc/raae 80, b 

Nobles Coinage >8J a 

Nolan Captain Galway Election 

486 6 ^ T 

Nootka Sound Spam 059, a 
Norfolk King of Ket Bobert 
643 a 

Norr^nby Lord Spanish Martiages 

Nomiar(b\ Ma (ims of Buckimham 

shircyDukeoj 200 , ^ 


North Fiancis Loid Guilfotd Lotd* 

o>i 6 

Noith Mr, Covonior of t/Olou 
Kandy Wats 638 a 
Noithinou Danes ioJ a 
Noiwich Bishopric of East Anglia 
JJ7 b 

Nott (sreneial Afghan at s lo b 
Nuns Nmneiiui tti b 


O Brien Goodman Oat dell 508 & 
Ochterloui Colonel Delhi Siege of 
■ib4 a 

Ocl Itj Bittle of EthelMilf 443 a 
OCleiighe Mchicl lout Mastei^ 
2 he Cht onitle of the 4 1ft 
O Cleught Cucoiiighe lour Mas 
teis Ihe ChtotueleoJ the 4/1 ft 
Octa King of Kent Kent Kingdom 
0/ 641 ft 

OlEa Kine. Essex Kingdom of 4J6 ft 
Ofialej Baionj of Fd get aid latmly 
of 4BJ b 

Offaly Counties TheIttAh,Zi4 6 
Ogun Inscnjitions imctiptions 
Celtic 600 a 

OldGuaid The. 'W/atetUo 1056 6 
Old Whig Addison 8 ft 
Olneginacht, 302 a 

Oodejpoor Bajputana,8J0 ft 
Oiange Piee State ^uth Afiican 
Colonies 9o5 ft 

OiatorHunt Spa Fidds Biots 9o9 ft 

Petetloo 817 a 

Oidination, Benefu 150, a 
OrdoMces Btitons IH a 
Oaeto Geneva Convention 491 a 
Orford Edwaid Lail of Bussell 
89 a 

Orfoid Hoiace Earl of l^alpole 
KbO a 

Orford Robeit Earl of Malpole 
1049, a 

Onel College Oxfoid Unmet 'Cities 
102 a 

Oileans Ohailes Duke ot,Henty V 
King „5S a 

Ornionde, Earldom .&c of Butlet 
Family of ll ft 

Oiier^ Bail of Bcvle Lotd 1€0 ft 
Orsini BetnatdsCase 154 a 
O-^burgh TheLadi Alfted 80 a 
Oslac, Alfted SO a 

Osnal)urg, Bishopri/c of, Totlu, 1095 a 
•Ossou Title of, Butlet Family 0/ 
211 6 

Ostend Company Hanover Ft eaty of 
638, a 

O wald King Aidati, St 21, 6 
Oswald King,Kes8ex 1063 ft 
Otto IV Empeioi John King 
63L,a 

Otto Council of Councils Ecclesiasti 
cal 3 > 2, 6 

Otto, King of O^reece Cteece Mela 
tionswith 5lo a 

Ottobon Council of, Coxmcils Etele 
siastical S> ft 

Oudenaide Spamsh Succession )6l a 
Outclooi Relief Foot Laus 8^ a 
Overloid LandTcnutc 66a a 
Oveiseeis Poor Laus 8 6a 
Oieitons Plot, Hatrismi Thomas 

ut}8 6 

OwiinapGruffydd Glendower 504 a 
OwenCwjnedd, TTrties ioIt a 
<31 won ludoi Tudots 1016, ft 
(Oxford Eirl of,irrtJie?/ Bobetf oS. ft 
Oxford See of Bishopt ic 163, a 
Oxford UniveiMtj Lnivet snies,m / ft 
Oier and Tei miner Juatices of. Jus 
ticc buo a 


Pakonham Sir E American War 
43 a 

Palmci Bank Hastmgs Francis 1st 
Margins of a4l, ft 

Palmei Sn teoffiej Bndgman Sir 
Orlando, 188 a 

Palmer 'V^lliam High Church 560 6 
Pannage Forests 468 ft 
Paperon Cardinal John Irish Church, 
612 ft ’ 

Parmiianbo English Settlement at, 
Guiana 621 a 

Paik Colonel Antigua 6> a 


Parke Sir T Waiskydalc s ( use lOfL a 
lailiimtutaij Utgmiei, llu liman 
3/ ft 

lainii Duch^ of Aix la ( htipdli 
J 1 1 aiy oj ft 

Piuiitll Iluui Brool Oy Conglitan 
Laid ii)l ft 

1 iHsaio Uipc Spain «)» a 
lasLiuabo KibUisoi CumnionLands 
91 ft 

lativ Battle of llundiid huts 
Wat iSi ft 

PitciHon WiHmm BanI tug 1 1 ft 
Pati 111 e h olJ Cl usuluu Bd ItUkutig 
117 ft 

Patiou idvomon 14 « 

Paul IV lope lapuiij 98 ft 
laiia Butle of Ihtity Mil King 
i> ft 

Peasant Revolt lollatds fSt ft 

I gilt b at lull* a ft 

Peesaer 111 Uctiin 1 ft 
ledro the Ciutl AauiiKti 18 ft 
leelloweih Custks i ft 
lecis liniloeeHof Juiagi W) ft 
leeis Itepieseiilatne Jutarii sos a 
1 emhiol e College Ovioiel Uniousi 
tics 10 7 ft 

Penal bei vitudc Ptisons 81 ft 
Penang Sticut^hctUitnenU » 4 ft 
1 ennj i omage 282 a 
Pepis Charles Chustophci Cotten 
ham 1st Eat I of 317 ft 
;ifeiigueiu Biishopue of Abbeville 
Jteaiy of 1 a 

Pei kin ^ ai lieck, llfcirbecl , K 62 a 
PoriQis Alice Ldwatiilli 4U et 
Pestilence, Black Dtath 104 a 
Petei de la Mai e Spcal < j 90 ft 
Peter the Cl uel Portugal 820 ft 
- — - Spam 968 a 

Peter the Groat liussiu 8 >8 a 
letei borough Al>l)Ot e>i, Aftftof 2 a 
Petei borough bee of Bislwitnc 
1C3 

Petei house Cambudge Utuvit situs 
1028 a 

Petit Sergeanty Setgcaniy.m a 
Petitions Receivers of Bills Pallia 
nmitatg 160, a 

Petitions Triors of Bills Patliamen 
tary 160 a 

Pett Phinea^ Navy 760 ft 
Petty Jill 632 ft 634 ft 
Philadelphia Captuie of i met lean 
Independence Wat of 41 ft 

Philip Augustus King of Jbiaiiee 

John King 680, ft 621 a * 

Bichat d 2 8 4 ft 

Philip V Uttecht a 

Philip Count of IJindoib Flan dots 
Belations with 4()3 a 
Philippoteiux Act 6,6 ft 
Piacenzi Duchy or, AizlaChapdlc 
Tteaiyof >2 6 

Pinkeuei Robert do, Claimants of 
the Scottish Ct own in 2Ji 0 ft 
Pittslmig, Atii /iKfiitesnt 1/0 ft 
Placks Coinage >bt a 
Plantagenets Angcvins 46 a 
Platen, Midamo de Dathngion 
Countess of 8j7 a 
Plegmund Alfred 31 ft 
Poaching Kramelaus 48/ a 
Point/ Colonel Laugdalc Sit Muttm 
dule 667 ft 

Police Rates, TZrtbs ftu3 a 
Poll "^ax TaiaLion 99J ft 

Ight Wat 3019 ft 

Pollod tend il A/ghati IPrtiif 16 ft 
P()ly< hronn on, //if/df ?< Kalph 16 » a 
Pomaio <,Juoon lahdi Qiustion 
987 ft 

PoinJial Portugal 881 ft 
londiehciri \<rsailks 1084 ft 
Pontignj Rogioi of Kagtt ofPaniigny, 
8SH ft 

Pool TneHiB, Lollards 68 > ft 
Pool RitcK loot Jaus,s a 
Pophain Su Rome But nos iyns, 
200 ft 

PoKupIno Peter, Cabin tt Mtlhatti 
>80 a 

Portullngton Baron, (utluay fat I 
of 186|^ 

Iktrt I li/abof h South ift a an t ulo* 
mes Oil ft 

Port Ilc'cve Bailiff Ittl a 

.Jicfu 85/ a 

Porto Ft rrajo I v at uatltiDi of, Ami * 
Tnafy of 44 ft 

Port Mahon stanhope mi a 
I osBO ( amftutUH Sheriff Atn ft 
lottlngor birl dward Herat 660, ft 
I tiiintl Coinage 28 > ft 
Powis Wales 1044 a 
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PijQcontor Ohaptci -50 a 
Prjopofeitiib Manor, 708 h 
Pratt OUarleb Camden lei Earl 
«19 & 

Prebtndarv, 250 a 

ProciriiE Manor. 708 b 
Pitpositus Bailiff 116 a 
Proi og itiv e Com d Ecclesiastical Jvr 
risdiction 401 b 

Irosbuig Treitv of French Revolu 
Uon Wai of the 4 9b 
Present Icnints, Zand Legislation 
663 b 

Pro ciitition Benefice 1J3 b 
Pieston, Somne Lord John 9o3 h 
1 iltsts m frel ind Penal Code sOJ & 
Prmcc roubort Albeit Pnnee u a 6 
Pi nice Rupert b Land Hudson eBay 
Pci 1 itoi les u80 a 

Prince's'll Pdity ^?me Queen » 6 
Print Workh Act Factory Legislation 

44s a 

Prior ibboi 1 6 
Pus-a e Customs W a 
1 iitcbaid Pahiti Qucstion^Q8i b 
PiiviJege of Parliament Pailiament 
801 b 

PriJ-e Court Admit alty Coiiit of 

I'* a 

Probate and Divorce^Court of Eccle 
siastical Jurisdicnon 401 b 
Propo itus Beadle 139 b 
Protestant Ilero, Prussia 840 a 
Province Wellesley Straits Settlemmt 
974 b 

Provincial Courts Archbishops 67 a 
Pi ov isors Statute of Church of Eng 
land >63 a 

Prussians at Waterloo Wateiloo 
10 6 6 

Public Worship Regulation Ac*t 
High Chui ch >66 b 
Piickcimfe Sei^eant Wentworth 
Peter 106® a 

Punninfe Insciiption Abel Thomas 
3 a 

Purvoi Tolin Bible lo/ b 
1 use> Edwird Bouverie, HigJu 
OhuicJi >66 b 

Putta Bishop Hcrefmd ^.61 & 


Quartering Act Colonies The Ameri- 
can 89 b 

Quartoiii Review, Jeffiey Fiancis 
lord 6 b 

Queens College Cainbiidge Umvei 
8itics,l{)>8 a 

Queen s college Oxford Univeisities 
10 a 

^Queensland A usti aha 10 > a 
►Queens Univeisity Education in 
Ireland 408 b 


Ragonant Rao Ragoba Hastings, 
Wainn 510 b 

Ralkcs Hoboi t Education in England 
407 a 

Rajputs Rajputana 8>0 b 
Ram lilies Spanish s'nccemon 960 is 
Itammiggui , St/ h Tl ui u o a 
liainpoor Ohaut licatj of Ameti 
Klum 40 a 

Raiusaj Bn John Cowrie Conspiracy 
51 > a 

Rauistj Abbot of i, rt 
Ranke <iuot(d William ill 1079 a 
Ranulf Lari of Chester Lonstance of 
Biitanny 805 b 

Rawdon Francis Hastings Fiancis 
l«< Mai mis of 541* a ' 

Reading Abbot of Abbot a 
Reading Hattie it Alfred 3o b 
Rotord Comuiishion Retold Office 
m b 

Roftoi Clergy. a 
RidsUankb.jraZrtwdf S'cof# 

Rod VC IS Maigaiet BreautS Fatkes 
de 183 a 

Rodi\aUl King of the Bast Anglos, 

I ast Anglittjfi97 a 

Reginald Sub Piior of Oanterburj 
Langton Stephen 668 b 
Regnt lintmis 193 a 
Requiting Com laws V4 a 
Reguard Court of. Forests 468 a 
Rtoi. King Bt^'olK 981 a 


Residents Ambassadors 39, a 
Revised Version of the New Testa 
ment Bible loS b 

Revenue Act Colonies The American 
®8J 6 

Rex Anglorum Egbert 4®0 a 
Rhi\ alien Wales 1041 b 
Rhode Island Colonies The imencan 
288,5 

RbodriMawr Wales 1044 a 
Rhjddercli Had Cumbria 34o a 
Rhys ap Mai ediidd Wales I04fa a 
RhjsapTewd'wr Wales 104o a 
Ri Ireland 60.> a 
—^Highlands ob/ a 
Richaid Simon Simnel Lambert 
948 5 

Rideis Coinage ®84 a 
Ridgewaj, RjiieZd Way 088 5 
Ridsdale Judgment Adoeitisements 
13 5 

Riel Red River Expedition 8^6 5 
Riot Act Meeting > a 
Ripon See of Bishopi it 163 a 
Rippeida B.uon GcoigeT 493 a b 

ECanovei The liuity 

of 53> 6 

Ritualist High Church 566 b 
Roberts Sn F Afghan Wars 15 5 
16 a 

Robinson Crusoe Defoe Daniel.^i b 
Kochford Ladi Culpepper mi 1 
341 a 

Rogers John, Bible 158 a 
Rogues and Vagabonds Vagrancy, 
1031 a 

Rohillas Rohilcund 888 b 
Rokebj^feii Thomas BiamhamMoov 
18 > a 

Bolle Robeit Bible 15* b 
Roman de Rou Wace 1041- a 
Ronccsialles Bittle of Gascony 
48S 5 

Rookc Admiral La Hogue The Battle 
of 6j9 b 

Bos William de Claimants of the 
Scottish Clown in l Jl -.<0 5 
Bose Sir Hugh Indian Mutiny 
oJS, a 

Rose Noble, Coinage^‘>S3j a b 
Rose Hugh Jimeb High Ohuich 


Ross Crenel il Am&ncan Wai 43, a 

RubS Alexander Abeideen Doctois 
4 a 

Rossi Brehon 184 w 

Rossi O Donovan Fenian Conspiracy 
4oJ a 

Rothschild Baion Lionel de Jens in 
England b j a 

Rotten Boioughs Reform Bills 86l 5 

Royal Mail idge Act Mamage Lam 
/17 a 

Royal University Education m Ire- 
land 409 a 

Riunp Long Tarhament 6J0 b 

Ruffcmond captuie of Anne Queen 
5,> 5 

Riiihven Lord Gowru William Earl 


oj dll 5 
Lth\e 


Baithien Alexander Cowrie Cor> 
sptracy >11,5 

Ruthven Patiiik Brentford Em I of 
184 5 

Ruttolors Tagraney IDS'! 5 
Ruvijcny Miiauis ue Galway Earl 
of a 

Ryafs Coinage S3 a 
Ryddcicli Hiel Kintigern ri2 a 
Rjdei Dudley Harrowby Eavl of 
JSSfb 


S 

Badoolaporo EG h War s 948 a 
Siei cctle IrUand oOd a 
Saw f null r Ii eland fa0> 5 
SiJniy Committee of long Pailia 
merit 68) 5 

St Albans ohirlos Bcruulork Duke 
of Ouynn Iltanor > 5 

St Alb ms sec of Bishopi it 163 5 
St Andiews Bishopric of Alexander 
I -s 5 

St Andreiis University Umversi 
ties 10 a 5 

St Arnaud Raglan 3D a 
St Asiph Seen* Bishopric 163 a 
St Augustine b Abbot of A55of 
2, a 

St Benedict of Hulme Abbot of 
ibbot > a 

St Cathenne s College Cambiidgc 
Univei sities 1028, 5 


te)t Davms Aichbishop of Bishopric 
163 a 

St Edmondsbury Edmund St 406 a 
St Ldmuua s Abbot of Abbot 2 a 
St lago Town of Jamiuca 61 J a 
St Johns itJcrubalem Biethien of 
Hospitallers I he Anights 5ib a 
St Johnb College Caiuhiidge Uni 
vmsities 102 s a b 

St Johns College Oxford Univer 
sities 102/ 5 

St John Homy BolingbroTce Viscount 
12 b 

St John Henry Sir Bolingbrolce tis 
count 17 5 

St John of Jerusalem Priorof Abbot 
2 a 

St Liz Simon de Huntingdon 
Peerages of 08 I 6 

St Maiy s Cly^t Battle at Bedford 
1st Earl 116 a 

St Maiy s York Abbot of Abbot 
2 a 

St Michael and St George Knight 
hood Older of 6db a 
St Quentin Dudo of Jumiiges 
William of 63 a 
St Ruth 4gM im Battle of 16 a 
St Salvadoi Bahamas llo a 
Saladin Richm d T 8 4 b 
Sale General Afghan lVar<? 15 b 
Salines Maruuis de Gibraltar oOO a 
Salomons Alderman Jews in Eng 
land 629 a 

Salythly Patnek Claimants of the 
Scottish Crown in 1®91 2/1 a 
Sanderaanian'i Glass ites D3 a 
Sanquhai Declaration Carrier on 

Richard, ®o, 5 
Saiagosssa Stanhope, 987 a 
Sark Channel Islands 249 a 
Sauchieburn Angus 5th Earl of 
oi b 

Saville George Halifax Marquis of 
o®i 5 

Sawtie William Heresy 56® 5 
Scailctt General Crimean War 
83S a 

SceathA8 Coinage 282 a 
Schism Bill Anne Queen 56 b 
School Rates Rates dS a 
Schiilenbeig Liraengaid von Kendal 
Duchess oJ 639 5 

Sclopib Count P Geneva Convention 
49) b 

Scotichronicon Fordun Tohn 467 a 
Scott John Eldon 1st Far I 4 0 5 
Scrogie Alexandoi Aber deeri Doctor s 
4 a 

Scuny Agriculture 19 a 
Sobl)i King Essex Kingdom of 

430 a 

Seditious Meetings Bill Meeting 
2o a 

Selby Abbot of A55of ® a 
Soiled King Essex Kingdom of 
436 5 

Sel ey See of Bishopnc,\m a 
Seliiyri College Carabnuge Univer ei 
tie^ lo®8 5 

Senchu'iMor Brehon 183 5 
Senef William TIT 1076 a 
Sen’ll atists Oaths Par liarnentar y 
77d 5 

ScfiucstKition Clergy ®7 a 
Seifs Villen age 0 } 5 
Servu Crimean W'Ctr n a 
Si ton Vlexindcr de Iluntly Alex 
an dir la/ Furl of >S) 5 
Settlement Law of Poor lari'! 

8 a a 

Sow 1 Hi lung Essex Kingdom of 
436 5 

SexliUili Queen T'PV'ficr V 
Scymoiii Sir William 
Sttmnf Cd 5 
Shall Jehan, Agra IT, a 
STuw Dr 1 dll nr d V 417 5 
Shenfiniloah 3 ho Omeva Gonienhon 
491 a 

Bhei home, See of Bishopric 16 
Shore All Klum Ajjhan Wars 
\, b 

Sheie Singh Silh Wars 947 5 
Wionff Depute *^heriff9i a 
Shoilock Hostel innesleys Case 
>) a 

Shilling Cornage 83 5 
Shire Moot CmintvComt 327 5 
Rhiilcy Sir Anthony Tarnaica 619 a 
Shirley s Case Commons The House 
ot >97 5 

Short Cln rioter of the T ai 1 of Whan* 
ton Wharton Jhomas Marquis 
of 106 5 

ShieVHbury Abbot of A55of 3 a 


5 

Arabella 
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Silijbold: James Ah&rdem Doctors^ 

4 a 

Sxbthorpe Dr Eobert AMot Geotge 
2 b 

Slcili- Edmund King of Lmcctster^ 
660, b 

Sidnej Sussex College, Cambridge 
UtuvasiUes 1028 b 
Sidroc B)iglejLeld Battle of 43 b 
Siena Leone, F«stJ/rica I0b3 b 
Sigol)crt King of Esbox B^sex 
KL7igdo'ni ofj i% b 

Sigebeit the Learned Bast Anglia, 
197 a 

Sigeheard King JOsseXy Kingdom of 
4S6 b 

Sigeliere King Basex Kingdom of 
480 b 

Sigiud Oikney and Shetland 78o a 

Earl of Orlney Mcbiides 

644 b 

highlands 56 a 

Sihtiic King of ISoitliumbeiland, 
AnlafCmmn,b4 a 
Silnresa Buttons 193 a 
Simonj Advowson 14 b 
Sinclair Bisbop William Inverheith 
mg Battle of 603 b 
Singapore Straits Settlements 074 b 
Single-Speecli Hamilton Hamilton 
William Gerard, o29 a 
Sinking Fund National Debt 748 a 
Sleda King Bssex Kingdom of, 
436 b 

Slidell and Masom Trent, 1013, a 
Smeatbman Dr Siena Leone 946 b 
SmitL Jobn Slavery 9ol,b 
Smith Sir Harry Kaffir War 
6Bt,b 

Sobieski Prince«is Stuart 978 b 
Sodor and Man See of Dishorn to 
162 b, 163 a 

Solemn League and Oo\enant Cove 
nant 3>9 b 

Solomon of England Henry VII 
King oin a 

Soraei« Island Bermudas 154 a 
Somerset Lord Charles Kaffa WarSy 
63< b 

Somei^ille John Ard&i Ddward 
70 b 

Sophia Dorothea of Zell, George I 
49‘> b 

Soulis Nicholas de Glavmants of 
Scottish Cl own in POl •’70 b 
Soult Ntvelle 7o8 b 

Orthes 788 a 

Peninsular War 811 a 

Pyrenees Battle of m a 

Toulouse 1004 b 

South Australia Australia 102 a 
South English Mei aa " 7 b 
Southwell See of Bishopnc 163 b 
Spa Fields Meeting Spencean Philanr 
thropiats 963, b 
Special Jur> Jun/ 638 b 
^pectat()l Addison 8 b 
SpeenU imland Act Poor Daws 826 b 
Spelraan Sir Henry Bugdale Sir F- 
388 b 

Sporus Hervey John Lord o64 a 
Staempfli Jacob Geneva Convention 

490 b 

Stanhope ‘William Hamn0on 1st 
Karl of. a 

Stanley Sir Edward Derby KaiZdom 
of 367 b 

Stanley of Biclcer«!tafC 0 Baron Derby 
Kdward ISWi Pari 36«! b 
Stannaiies Court Councils Civil 


Star of India Order of the, Knight 
hood 6 k, 6 a 

Stareinberg Spanish Succession 90’> a 

Statute De Eeligiosis Mortmain 
74> b 

Statutes Common Law '>0t a 

Staunton Captain Koiygaom Battle 
of 0m 7. b 

Stebhe, King Essex Kingdom of 
436 b 

Stella Swift 986 a 

Stewart Margaret Knox John 

6/7 a 

Stewart Sir D Afghan Wars 15 h 

Stillington Bishop Alcock John 
26, b 

Stockdale v Hansard Campbell 
John, 1st I Old sn b 

Stoke Hundred of Chiltem Hun- 
dreda 259 b 

Btopford Admiral Sir E Acre 

7 a 

Strange Lord, Derby 1st Kail of 

^ S6S a 

Strathclyde Bsrthunibna nO b# 


Stratheaine Kingdom of Highlands, 
if)7 a . „ 

Strict Settlement Land Imuie 
006, b 

Rtuf Wessex 1062 b 
St>cas Coinage -8>, a 
Submission, Act of Convocation 
108 b 

Slid Img Sii John 1? my Plot, 76 a 
budiois HiMiiiieH a 
feundiidge Baion Argyk Purwte 
of, I b 

SuppUcaDionof Beg&ais Fish Simon, 
4j8 a 

Surge iniengaom, Peace of Agia 
17 a 

Sutheiland Peeiage of Omdon 
Family of 510 a 
Suttee India oJ4 b 
Sutton Cliirles "Minners Omitoibuiy 
Viscount •>. b 

Suchet Penmsuiai Was 812 a 
Swait^ Mai tin Lincoln bib 

Simnel j 4 s b 

Sweating Sicknes .Agucultme 10 a 
Swffifred, King Essex Kingdom of 
430 b 


Table Bay South Afucmi Colonies^ 
956, a 

Tanmahal, Aflrra, 17 a 
Tale of a Tub Swift 986 a 
Tallard, Marshal Spaniel Succession 
960 6 

Talorgan, Piets 819 b 8J) a 
Taian Piets 81J b 

Tailoton Colonel American Indepen 
dence War of 4* a 
Tasmania AustiaUa 162 b 
Tatler Addison 8 b 
lea Act Colonics TIte Amencam, 
89 b 

Terai Nana Sahib <46 a 
Teinate Occupation of lava 6 5a 
Teiouenno Oaptuie of Hemy MU 
King 657, a 

Siege of Spuis Battle of 

964 b 

Terras Films Amimist Nicholas 
44 a 

Tessc Maishal Spami^i Succession 
969 b 

Testoon Coinage *>84 a 
Tettenhall Battle at Edward the 
Eldei 410 a 

Tontonic Knights Prussia, fiSJ b 
Thackwell Sir Joseph OhllluinwaUa 
>o9 b 

Tlaetf Old, Battle at Alfied 30 b 
Thetford Bishopric of East Inglia 
3J7 b 

Thetford See of Bishopnc 163 a 
Thmgaraen, jSbitaecaJls o7< a 
Thistlewood Aithui <}ato Stieet Con- 
apiiacy >38 a 

Thomas of Galloway Gilioy SOI a 
Thomond Earl of Kinsale The Siege 
of 6a j, a 

Thorflnn Earl of Orkney Bmglihead 
Battle of ‘>03 a 

— Highlands 

uG a 

Thornoy Abbot of Abbot a 
Thoriio Speakei Ancst Fiecdom 
fioni 78 a 

Thrcnodia Oaioliua Habert Sii 
Thomas »G1 a 

Thurfnth Eirl of Noithampton 
Cuthrum ir ,>3* a 
Ticbbornc SirH Diogheda 3sa a 
Tilsit Peace of Fiench Kevolution 
War Of the 480 a ^ 

Ionian Islands, The 

601 a - 

Tindal Dean of Ely LamZ)eth Articles 
660 a 

Tithing "Man Head Borough, 513 b 
Tithinf* Flank Pledge 4<6 b 
Titus fellas Killing no Mmd&r, 
64a a 

Tolkii Battle of the, JrdawtJ 604 b 
Torgau Seven 1 ears' War 936 a 
Tones Count de la, (xibiaKar 500 a 
Torwood Battle of Angus M Earl 
0/ a3 b • 

Touraino AbbevilU Treaty of 1 a 
Toun ille I a Hogue 6«9 a 
Tovi the Proud Hardiranute 534 a 
Town Councils Aldtiman ‘>< b 
Town Councils Touns 1006 a 
Township Manor 707 b 


Tiactanan 'Moi6ment* High Chitrth 
bO a 

Tracts foi the Times High Glmnh 
6() h 

Tiacy William do Bukit 111 a 
IriUHifial South Afiuun Colon us 
9a() b 

Trarliacli Spatush SuteisHum iioo b 
Tra\< lltd Ihaiic llu Abintmi I ail 
of 1 a 

Trclawucy of Bustol Sivui Bishops 
iia a 

TrcmouiIIt Ohai lotto dc Ja Ish of 
Man Ob a 

Ticmli Captain Galnum llutum 
IHC b 

Ticsiliin Siiopi 0>n « 
lic\c Spanish 9(0 b 

TuM John JJiflhn Ralph (m a 
Xiimty CoIUgc cimbiidge I nun 
siiics 10 H b 

Trinity (. ol lego Oxfoul Gnaositic^, 
10 b 

Tiinity ( ollcgt Dublin Dublin 3s a 
Ti nil tv Hall tambihlgi biiinei situs 
1028 a 

Timohantes Biitons,ii3 a 
Trnumnato Hah feu th Fail of 

a c a 

True bom Engl iflmian Difoi Dtinul 

16 >, a 

True Baton Wharton Ihilip Dale 
of 106/ a 

Truro fece of Bishopric 163 b 
Tuath Ii eland 60 < a 
Tuatba da Danaiiu, CtKw -41 a 
Tuathal King of Meath li eland 
601 a 

Tuathal Connaught SO a 
Tuck igee Holl m Hall ai / 0 a 
Tullibardino Mai <1 a 
Tunbridge School Education in I ng 
land 40( a 

Tungcicfa Reeve Am a 
Till n I mil Bishop Clasgow 50 i a 
Till nei of Ely %ntn i ishops ii> a 
Turnpikes Raim 8/ a 
Tiuold Abbot of Ely Htiiutiid, 
503 a 

Twoeddale Lord Flying hquadion 
406 a 

Tyioll Sir James Edumd^ 4\ t> 
Tytillus King ol the Last Aigies 
KaetAuglia 808 a 


DfflngR East Anglia 397 a 
Elm Capitulation of i 1 ench Bevolur 
tion, liar of the 479 b 
Ulster Custom Tenant Right 904 a 
Ultimogeniture Borough English 
1/6, a 

Uliindi South African Colonies 9>C a 
Undeitakers Addled Paihament Ihe 
9 a 

Unicorn Coinage >84 a 
Uniformity Act of Chwch of Eng 
land >63 b 

Union Jack Union lO-o b 
United Provinces Holland Relations 
wiWi,671 a 

Unner-sity College Ovfoul Uniia 
sities 10 a 

Unlearned 1 ail lament LuiMuii utiij 
I uiUamtnt 0»s a 
Uiban II 1 <uic Papatv <9( b 
UiljanX l<)p< lapaty < ih a 
Uses btatutc ol, Cbawtt? V t() b 
Lb hci B Model ncstminsUi Lssunhly 
1064 b 

Utbind Lanhind 6.8 b 

Utopu Jlifo^c 11 b 

Uxbiidgo Ticaty of Sheldon, 910 a 


Vacaims Ecclesmstual Juusdution 
ino a 

'Valcntia Bnfannia li) a 
■Valcntia, \ftecount Anghsiy lenoito 
of 48 b 

VaubiugU Sir lolm ArchiUctuu, 
69 b 

Van Dlonion s T and Australia, Jo * h 
Vanna Levu Isle of, Islands, 
451 a 

Vtisem8,CaBcony 48H, b 
t isRUs vassalage Kw 2 b 
Vaughan, Bisbop of Bangor LawLetk 
irtlcfea,660a 
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Vena)ile« General Jamaica 619 a 
Vendomc Stanhope 90/ h 
Venloo Oaptuieof Anne Qiteen oob 
Venners Plot Hairi&on 2 liomas 

538 b 

Venta Belgarum Winchester 108’ b 
Venusms Ca\tismandua 231 b 

Biigcmtes 18J a 

Vennont, State of Allen Bthan 36 b 

• Colonies American 

288 b 289 a 

Vesa William de Claimants of the 
Scottish Crown in l^L 2/0 6 
Vestries Parish 800, 6 
Veto law Piee Chmch of Scotland, 

47/6 / 

Vicar Biltanniarnra, JRomans in Bn~ 
tain 821 a 

Vice Aclnuialtj Court of Admiralty 
Court of 12 a 

Vice Ohancelloi of England, Chan 
cei y AT b 

Vice Oome'i Viscount 1089 a 
Victor, Mai shal Palavera 988 a 
Victmia Austialia lOl 6 
Y]Mivh^ Spanish Succession 960, 6 
Villeioi Bamillies S5i a 

Spanish Succession 960 6 

Villette Maiauise de Bolingbioke 
Viscount 173 a 

Villiers Sir Georfe Buckingham 
Duke of 199 a 

Vindicim Gallicse Maclintosh 698 6 
Virgiliu Irish Church 61’ 6 
Viti Levu Isle of Fiji Islands, 4j7 a 


W 

Wagram, Battle of French Beoolvr 
tion War of the 480 a 
Walkm haw Clementina Albany 
Pcd age of “*3 b 

Waller SirHirdiess Cailow 229 6 
Walloons Pi otestani Refugees 822 a 
W irdon of the Maiches Scrope 9»6 a 
Waldens Courts Boiders I7i 6 
Wark Castle Siege of Albany John 
Dul eof A. a 

Warner Sir Thomas Antigwa O'* a 
Wastons Gascony 4S8 b 
Wivoreis The, Basrowby Earl of 
/38 6 

Wehb General Wynendgial 1092 a 


Wedmore Alfred 31 b 
Wednesfleld Battle at Edward the 
Elder 410, a 

Weekly Register The Cobbett Wil 
ha%^80 a 

Week Work Manor 708 a 
Wells See of Bishopric 163 a 
Werfrith Alfred 31 b 
Weslej Nonconformists 760 6 
Western Australia Austialia 10‘> a 
Westmeath Earl of Delvin Lord 
361,6 

We'^trainster See of Bishopiic 163 a 
Westphalia Tieatj of Holland Eela 
tionswith 572 a 

Wethorcll Sir Charles Bristol Riots 
121 6 

Whig E'^arainer Addnson 8 6 
Whithern See of Galloway 486 a 
Whitbj Sjnod of Church of Eng 
land ‘’6-* a 

White, Bishop of Peterborough 
Seven Bishops^ Q3o a 
White Bose of England Wcurbeck 
ia>‘> a 

Whitelocke General Buenos Ayres 
01 a 

White Thomas Dudley Sir Henry 
388 a 

White River Battle of the Kaffir 
^\ai 6u7,b 

Whitefleld Nonconformists 761 a 
Whiting Abbot of Giastonburj 
Glastoiibuiy o03 6 
Wibba King Mercia T‘*i b 
Wihtgar Wessex 1062 6 
Wikings Danes 853 a 
William of Ypres Flanders Relations 
with 463 a 

William of Holstein Prince Greece 
Relations unth 51^ a 
William I Count of the Netherlands 
Holland Relations with 571, 6 
William IV Stadtholder Holland 
Relations with j72 a 
Will am V Stadtholder Holland 
Relations with 5/ a 
Williams Su Fenwick Kars Siege 
of 688 a 

Willoughbj Sir Hugh Commerce 
291 6 

Williams Isaa( Hiffh Church .66 6 
Willingale Common Lands 294 6 
Wilinot Percy Army Plot 76 a 
Wilson Archdale Indian Muiiny 
597 a b 


Wllspn James India 596 a 
Wilton Battle of Alped 31 a 
Wimbledon Battle of Kent Kingdom 
of 640 6 

Winchcombe Abbot of Abbot 2 a 
Winchf Isey Archbishop Clericis 
Laicos 2 7a 

Winchester College Education in 
England, AO a 

Windham Gencial Indian Mutiny 
o2 6 

Wippedesfleot Ebbsfleet 399 6 
Witan Witenagemot loss 6 
Wolf of Badenoch Mai 711 6 
Wolfe Arthur Kilwarden Viscount 
645 6 

Wood Charles Halifax Viscount 
5 a 

Wood William Page Hathaley 1st 
Loid j11 b 

Wood VI 11c Catheime Buckingham 
Heniy Duke of 198 6 
Woolfels Staples 268 a 
WorcestLi College Oxford Univer 
sities 102/ a 

Workhouses Poor Laws 8‘’6 a 
Wrid Piets 820 a 

Wren Sir Christopher Architecture 
GO 6 

Wrongous Impri'ionment Act Habeas 
Corpus The Writ of o23 6 
Wulfhore King Meicia iJi%b 
Wulphere King East Anglia 397 6 


T 

Yakub Khan Afghan Wars. 15 6 
Yandaboo Treat j of Amheist Earl 
of 44 a 

Yardland Manor 1 O 8 a 
Yolande of Ereux Aleoccmdcr III 
22, 6 

Yorick King Quthruni 5"^ a 
Young Ceorgo Aimv Plot /6 a 
Young Guard The Waterloo i0o6 6 


Z 

Zorndorf, Seven 1 ears War 9oo b 
ZyrinisXi, Ref 01 motion 8^9 6 
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Dictionaries published by Cassell & Co 


The Encyclopsedic Dictionary A New and Original 

Work of Reference to all the Words in the English Language, 
with a Full Account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and 
Use Seven divisional Volumes now ready, price los 6d each , 
or in Double Volumes, half morocco, 21s each 
“A work of immense utility, both an encyclopasdia and a dictionary” — Times 
“The great enterprise of Messrs Cassell deserves to enjoy a full measure of 
public favour, as the general design is judicious, the arrangement systematic, and the 
execution of the work extremely creditable to the editor and all others concerned 
The peculiar excellences of the dictionaries of Webster, Ogilvie, and Richardson, are 
each and all sui passed The illustrations are executed v/ith clearness and 

precision, many of them possessing much artistic merit It is not our custom to 

refer to th0 price of books, but in this case the cheapness of such an excellent publica- 
tion IS one of the most notable points about it ” — Athencaum 

Also now being issued in Monthly Parts^ price is 

Dictionary of Phrase and Fable Giving the Deri- 
vation, Source, or Origin of Common Phiases, Allusions, and 
Words that have a Tale to Tell By the Rev Dr BREWER 
Enlarged Edition, cloth, 3s 6d 

‘^The singular copiousness and minuteness of detail to be found in this treasuiy 
of derivations or origins of common phrases, allusions, and ‘ words that have a tale to 
telV may be well instanced in the term ‘ Brosier ’ Eton boys know well enough in 
what ‘ brosiering ^ consists , but the reading public at large has to be told by Dr 
Brewer that to ‘ brosier ’ is to eat one out of house and home , and that at Eton, when 
a ‘ dame ’ keeps an unusually bad table, the boys agree on a given day to devour, 
akenate, and waste everything eatable in the house ” — Illustrated London News 


Dictionary of English Literature Bemg a Compre- 

hensive Guide to English Authors and their Works By W 
Davenport Adams New and Cheap Edition, 7s 6d 

“ This book contains a short and condensed biographical index of the chief 
wnteis in the English language, whether of poetry or prose, their works being in all 
cases regarded as the mateiial of such notices , to this is added, or rather with this is 
intei woven, a list of their principal writings Another element of usefulness m the 
work is the list of most familiai quotations, well known expressions* and first lines of 
the most important poems ” — Times 


The Practical Dictionary of Mechanics Containing 

about 20,000 Drawings of Machineiy, Instruments, and Tools, 
with Comprehensive and TECHNICAL DESCRIPTION of every 
subject Four Volumes, 21s each 

“This work is a most comprehensive Digest of Mechanical Appliances, both 
ancient and modern, in the whole range of science and the arts, comprising m one 
dictionary fullMescnptions of the tools, instruments, machines, and processes em- 
ployed m engineering, building, and generally m the useful arts , with a history of 
inventions^ and a general technological vocabulary ” — Times 

{Continued over ) 
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Dictionaries published by Cassell & Company — continued 


The Dictionary of English History A Rccoid of 

the Doings of the English Nation at Homo and Abioad 
Royal 8vo, cloth, 21s 


French-English & English-French Dictionary 

Entirely New and Enlarged Edition Enlaigcd by the acldition 
of neatly 200 pages Extia ciown 8vo, 1,150 pages, cloth, 3s 6d , 
m superior binding, with leather back, 4s 6d 

“The new edition of Cassell’s French Dictionary seems fully to justify the 
claim made in its preface— that it is at once the cheapest, the most complete and 
extensive, the only thoroughly accuiate book of the kind in this countiy ” — Ricoid 
“ One of the best books of its kind extant in this countiy No pain^ ippcai to 
have been spared upon it As far as we have been able to test the woik, it is 

strictly accurate, and, in short, it leaves nothing to he desired as a handy book of 
reference with regaid to a language which is, as it ought to be, becoming moie and 
more generally known in this country ” — Scotsman 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE 

German-English and English- German Pro- 

nouncing Dictionary Ciown 8vo, 864 pages, cloth, 3s 6d 

Latin- English and English- Latin Dictionary 

By J R Beard, DD, and C Beard, BA Ciown 8vo, 914 
pages, 3s 6d 

Bible Dictionary, Cassell S With neaily 600 Illustiations 

Crown 4to, 1,159 pages Complete in one Vol Cheap Edition 
Cloth, 7s 6d , half morocco Roxbmgh, los 6d 

“As a work of reference it will be invaluable both to the student and to the 
teacher, who will find m it a storehouse of mfoimation upon eveiy point connected 
with the history, interpretation, and criticism of the Bible ” — Educational Tiniu 


Cassell’s Domestic Dictionary An Encyclopedia for 

the Household 1,280 pages, 7s 6d , half loan, 9s 

“A book which claims the favour of the public for substanti il merits ” — 7 inu s 
“As a manual of ready refeience foi all household pin poses tins woik Inis no 
ri\ al ” — Queen ^ 

Cassell’s Dictionary of Cookery The Laigcst, 

Cheapest, and Best Cookery Book eveiy published Cheap Edition, 
1,280 pages, royal 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d , half loan, 9s 

“ One of the most thorough and compiehensive woiks of the kind 7 1 mi \ 

“ The largest and most complete collectioxi of the kind ever piodiicul m this 
country ” — Christian World 

Cassell Company^ Limited^ Ludgate Hill, London 



SELECTIONS FROM 

CASSELL & COMPANY’S VOLUMES 


A History of British Fossil Reptiles By Sir Richard 

OwFN, K C B , F B S , &c With 268 Plates Complete m Four Volumes 
Price ;£i2 I2S the Set \Edttion limited to 170 Copies ) 

Italy from the Fall of Napoleon I , in 1815, to the 

Death of Victor Emmanuel in 1878 By John W ebb Probyn 7s 6d 

London’s Roll of Fame With Portraits and Illustra- 

tions I 2 S 6d 

Hunfphry Sandwith A Memoir compiled from Auto- 

biographical Notes by his Nephew, Thomas Humphry Ward With 
Portrait 7s 6d __ 

India the Land and the People By Sir James 

Caird, K C B , F R & Enlarged Edition I os 6d 

Life and Times of John Brifht By W Robertson 

With Portrait 7s 6d 

The Life of the Rt Hon W E Gladstone By 

G Barnett Smith With Portrait 3s 6d Jubilee Edition, is 

Oliver Cromwell the Man and his Mission By J 

Allanson PicroN, M P With Steel Portrait 7s 6d 

English Poetesses By Eric S Robertson, M A 5s 
Russia By D Mackenzie Wallace, M A Cheap 

Edition, in One Vol , with Two Maps, los 6d 

A History of Modern Europe By C A Fyfie, 

M A , Fellow of University College Oxford Vol I Revised Edition, I2b 

Four Years of Irish History, 1845- -1849 A Sequel 

to “ Young Ireland ” By Sir C Gavan Duffv, K C M G Cloth, 21& 

Trinidad its Geography, Natural Resources, Present 

Condition, &C By L A De Verieuil M D P 21s 

Wood Magic A Fable By Rich-vrd Jefferies, 

Author of “ The Gamekeeper at Home,” &c Cheap Edition, cloth, 6s 

A Police Code, and Manual of the Criminal Law By 

C E Howard Vincent, late Duectoi of Cnmmal Investigations 2s 

A Ride to Khiva By Lieut -Col Fred Burnaby 

Nexv amd Cheaper Edition, cloth, is 6d , People s Edition, 6d 
Cassell d. Company, Limited London, Pans, New It oik, and Melbourne 
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Selections from Cassell Company's Volumes {Continued) 


Universal History, Cassell’s Illustrated Vol I , Early 

and Greek History , Vol II , The Roman Period , Vol III , The Middle 
Ages 9s each 

England, Cassell's History of With about 2,000 

Illustrations Nine Vols , cloth, 9s each , or m Library Binding, £4. zos 

United States, Cassell’s History of the With 600 

Illustrations and Maps i,9SO pages, extra crown 4to Complete m Ihret 
Vols , cloth, £i y or in Library Binding, los 

India, Cassell’s History of With about 400 Maps, 

Plans, and Illustrations Extra crown 4to, Two Vols in One, cloth, 15s , 
Two Vols , cloth, i8s , 01 m Library Binding, • 

Franco-German War, Cassell’s History of the Com- 

plete in Two Vols New Edition Containing nearly 500 Illustrations and 
Plans of the Battle fields Cloth gilt, 9s each 

The Russo-Turkish War, Cassell’s History of 

Complete in Two Vols With about 500 Illustrations 9s each , or m 
Library Binding, Iwo Vols in One 15s 


British Battles on Land and Sea By James Grant 

With about 600 Illustrations Thiee Vols , 9s each Supplementary 
Volume, embracing Recent British Batti es, 9s 

Old and New London A Narrative of its Historj-, 

Its People, and its Places By E Walford and W Thornbury 
With 1,200 Illustrations Complete in Six Vols , gs each , or in I ibrary 
Binding, £% _ _ 

Greater London By Edward Waliord Com- 

plete in Two Vols With about 400 Original Illustrations Extra 
crown 4to, cloth gilt 9s each 

Our Own Country An Illustrated Geographical and 

Historical Description of the Chief Places of Interest m Great Britain Com 
plete in Six Vols , with upwards of 200 Illustrations m each, 7s fid each 

Old and New Edinburgh, Cassell’s Complete in 

Three Volumes With 600 Original Illustrations, specially executed for the 
Work Extra crown 4to, cloth, 9s each 

Decisive Events in History By Thomas Archer 

With full page Original Illustrations Cl«th gilt, 5s 

Technology, Manuals of Editeci "by “Prof Ayrton, 

F R S , and Rtchard W^ormell, D Sc , M A Illustrated throughout with 
Practical Illustrations 

A Prospectus sent post free on application r 


Cassell d Company, limited London, Partr , New York, and MelHwne 



Selections from Cassell S Ccfmpan^s Volumes [Continued) 

The Life of Christ By the Ven Archdeacon Farrar, 

DD.FRS 

Library Edition (31^^ Edition ) Two Vols ^ cloth, 24s , morocco, £,2, 2s 

Illustrated Edition With about 300 Illustiations Extra crown 4to, 
cloth, gilt edges, 21s , calf or morocco, £2 2S 

Bijou Edition^ complete m Five V0I5 , in case, los 6d Jihe set 

Popular Edition^ in One Vol , cloth, 6s , cloth gilt, gilt edges, 7s 6d , 
Persian morocco, los 6d , tree calf, 15s 

The Life and Work of St Paul By the Ven 

Archdeacon Farrar, D D , F R S 

Lib*a 7 v Edition [i<^tk Thousand) Two Vols , demy 8vo, cloth, 24': , 
morocco, £2 2s 

Jllusfi^cded Edition^ with neaily300 Illustiations, cloth, gilt edges, is , 
morocco, £2 2s 

Popular Edition^ cloth, 6s , cloth gilt, 7s 6d , Persian morocco, los 6d , 
tree calf, 15s „ _ 

The Early Days of Christianity By the Ven Arch- 

deacon Farrar, D D , F R S 

Library Edition (Ainth Thousand) Two Vols , demy 8vo, cloth, 24s , 
morocco £2 2s 

Popular Edition^ cloth, 6s , cloth gilt, 7s 6d , Persian morocco, los 6d 

The Old Testament Commentary for English Readers 

By various Writers Edited by the Right Rev C J Ellicoit, D D , Lord 

Bishop of Gloucestei and Bristol Complete in Five Vols , price 21s each 
Vol I contains GENESIS to NUMBERS 
Vol II contains DEUTERONOMY to SAMUEL II 
VoL III contains KINGS I to ESTHER 
VoL IV contains JOB to ISAIAH 
VoL V contains JEREMIAH to MALACHI 

The New Testament Commentary for English Readers 

Edited by the Right Rev C J Ellicott, D D , Lord Bishop of Gloucester 

and Bristol Three Vols , cloth, £l 3s , or in half morocco, £4 14s 6d 
Vol I contains the FOUR GOSPELS ts 
Vol II contains the ACTS to GALATIANS £x is 
Vol III contains the EPHESIANS to the REVELATION £t is 

A Commentary on the Revised Version of the New 

Testament By Prebendary Humphry, B D ys 6d 

Sermons Preached at Westminster Abbey By 

the Rt Rev Alfred Barry, D D , D C I , Bishop of Sydney 5s 

The Bible Educator Edited by the Very Rev E H 

Plump TRE, D D Illustrated Four Vols , 6s each, or Two Vols , 21s 

The History of Protestantism By the Rev J A 

Wylie, LL D "'Witl? 600 Original Illustrations Three Vols , ;^i 7s 

Bible Dictionary, Cassell’s With nearly 600 Illus- 

tration^* Crown 4to, 1,159 pages Cloth, 7s 6d , half morocco, los 6d 

CasselS^^ CotHpany^ Limited Lonfon , Paris , New York , and Melbourne 
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Selections from Cassell # Company's Volumes {Continued)^ 


Romeo and Juliet Edition de Luxe Illustrated 

With Twelve superb Photogravures by Goupil & Co, Pans, from Ouginal 
Drawings by Frank Dicksee, ARA, expressly executed for this Work 
Price ;i^3 los 

Character Sketches from Dickens Second Series 

With Six Original Designs by Frederick Barnard Reproduced in 
Photogravure by Goupil & Co , Pans Printed on India papei , size, 
20 X 144 In Portfolio, puce 21s 


Cathedral Churches of England and Wales 

Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial Edited by the Rev Professoi Bonne\, 
F R S Illustrated throughout 21s • 


The Magazine of Art Yearly Volume With about 

500 Illustrations by the first Artists of the day, and beautifully executed 
Etching, for Frontispiece Cloth gilt, gilt edges, i6s 


Picturesque Europe Popular Edition Vols I , II , & 

III , with 13 Exquisite Steel Plates, and about 200 Original Engravings 
by the best Artists in each Cloth gilt, i8s each N B — Ihe Original 
Edition, in Five Magnificent Volumes, royal 4to size, can still be obtaine^l, 
price los 

Egypt Descriptive, Historical, and Picturesque 

Hy Prof G Ebers Translated by Clara Bell, with Notes by Samuel 
Birch, LL D , D C L , F S A With Original Magnificent Engravings 
Cloth bevelled, gilt edges, Vol J , ;^2 5s , Vol II ^ £2 12s 6d 


Picturesque America Complete m Four Vols , with 12 

Exquisite Steel Plates and about 200 Original Wood Engiavings in each 
Royal 4to, £2 2s each 


Landscape Painting in Oils, A Course of Lessons in 

By A F Grace, Turner Medallist, Roya^ Academy With Nine Repioduc 
tions in Colour Extia demy folio, cloth, gilt edges, 42s 


Illustrated British Ballads With Several Hundred 

Original Illustrations by some of the first Artists of the day Complete in 
Two Vols Cloth, 7s fid eacn, cloth, gilt edges, los fid each hilf 
morocco, Two Vols , 5s 

The Dore Fine Art Volumes (ftrognse— 

^ ^ ^ S 

Milton’s Paradise Lost i i o Don Quixote 0 15 o 

The Dorfi Bible, 2 Vols, cloth 2 ro o ' Munchausen 050 

M M morocco 3 10 o | Fairy Tales Told Agaig 050 
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Selechons from Cassell ^ Companfs Volufms {ConHnued) 

Cassell’s New Natural History Edited by Prof 

Duncan, MB, F R S y assisted by eminent Waters With neaily 2,000 
Illiistiations Complete in 6 Vols , 9s each 

European Butterflies and Moths By W F Kirby 

With 61 Colouied Plates Demy 4to, cloth gilt, 35s 

The Book of the Horse By S Sidney With 

Twenty five Coloured Plates, and 100 Wood Engiavings New and Revised 
Edition Demy 4to, cloth, 31s 6d , half morocco, 2s 

The Illustrated Book of Poultry By L Wright 

With 50 Coloured Plates, and numerous Wood Engravings Demy 4to, 
cloth, • 31s 6d , half morocco, £2. 2 s 

The Illustrated Book of Pigeons By R Fulton 

Edited by L WricJHT With Fifty Coloured Plates and numerous En- 
giavings Demy 4to, cloth, 31s 6d , half morocco, £2 2 s 

Canaries and Cage-Birds, The Illustrated Book of 

With Fifty six Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations Demy 4to, 35s 

Deyry Farming By Prof Sheldon With Twenty- 

five Fac simile Coloured Plates, and numerous Wood Engravings 31s 6d 

Dog, The Illustrated Book of the By Vero Shaw, 

B A Cantab With Twenty-eight Fac simile Coloured Plates, drawn from Life, 
and numerous Wood Engravings Demy 4to, cloth, 35s , half morocco, 45b 

’Cassell’s Popular Gardening A Comprehensive 

Practical Guide to the successful cultivation of Flowers, Fruit, and 
Vegetables Illustrated Vol I 5s 

European Ferns their Form, Habit, and Culture 

By James Britten, F L S With Thirty Fac simile Coloured Plates, Painted 
from Natuie by D Blair, F L S Demy 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s 

Familiar Wild Birds By W Swaysland First 

Serifs With Forty Full page Exquisite Coloured Illustrations 12s 6d 

Familiar Garden Flowers First, Second, and Third 

Series By Shirley Hibberd With Forty Full page Colouied Phtes by 
h E Hulme, F L S , in each I2s 6d each 

Familiar Wild Flowers By F E Hulme, F L S , 

F S A Complete in Five Seifes With Forty Coloured Plates in each 
12& 6d each • • 

Vignettes from Invisible Life By John Badcock, 

FRMS^ With numerous Illustrations specially executed foi the Work 

3s 6d • __ 
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Selections from Cassell <L Company s Volumes {Continued) 


The Encyclopaedic Dictionary Containing all the 

Words in the English Language, with a Full Account of their Ori|:m, 
Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use Seven Divisional Volumes now ready, 
price los 6d each, or Double Vols , in half morocco, 2 is each 

The Dictionary of English History An Account of 

the Doings of the English Nation at Home and Abroad 2 is 

Library of English Literature Edited by Professor 

Henry Morley With Illustrations taken from Original MSS , &c Each 
Vol complete m itself Original Edition, complete in Five Vols , 58s 6d 
Vols I and II , Popular Edition^ now ready, 7s 6d each 

Dictionary of English Literature Being a Corapre- 

hensive Guide to English Authors and their Works By W lAvENPORl 
Adams Cheap Edition, 720 pages, extia fcap 4to, cloth, 7s 6d 

A First Sketch of English Literature By Professor 

Henry Morley Crown 8vo, 912 pages, cloth, 7s 6d 

Dictionary of Phrase and Fable Giving the Deriva- 

tion. Source, or Origin of 20,000 Words that have a Tale to Tell By Rev 
Dr Brewer Enlarged and Cheaper Edition, cloth, 3s 6d 

Cassell’s Concise Cyclopaedia A Cyclopaedia, in 

One Volume, containing comprehensive and accurate information, brought 
dovn to the Latest Date Cloth, 15s , roxburgh, i8s 

The Royal Shakspere Vols I and II , containing 

Exquisite Steel Plate*? and Wood Engravings The 1 ext is that of Prof Delius, 
and the Work contains Mr Furnivall’s Life of Shakspere Price 15s each * 

Casselfs Illustrated Shakespeare Edited by Charles 

and Mary Cowden Clarke With 600 Illustrations by H C Selous 
Three Vols , royal 4to, cloth gilt, 3® 

The Leopold Shakspere Including Introduction 

and Life of Shakspere by F J Furnivall With about 400 Illustiations 
Small 4to, cloth, 6s , cloth gilt, 7s 6d , half morocco, los 6d Morocco 
or tree calf, ;£'i is 


PRACTICAL GUIDES to PAINTING with numerous Coloured Platen and 
Full Instructions by the Artists — 


Animal Painting in Watei 

Colours With 18 Coloured Plates 
by Frederick Taylfr 5s 
Flower Painting in Watei 
Colours First & Second Series 
By F E Hulme, F L S 5s each 
Tree Painting in Water 
Colours ByW H J Bool 5s 
China Painting By Florence 
Lewis 5s 


Water-Colour Painting, A 

Course of ByR PLinCH 5s 

Figure Painting in Water 

Colours By B MACARniUR 
and Jennil Moore 7s 6d 

Neutral T^nt, A Course of 

Painting in ByR P I riTCH 5s 

Sepia Painting, A Course of 

ByR P Lpircn ♦Cloth, 5s 
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Sehctions from Cassell ^ Companfs Volumes {Contmued) 


The Practical Dictionary of Mechanics Containing 

15,000 Diawmgs, with Comprehensive and Technical Description of each 
Subject Four Volumes, cloth, £4 4s 

Science for All Complete in Five Vols Edited by 

Dr Robert Brown M A , F L S , &c , assisted by Eminent Scientific 
Writers Each containing about 350 Illustrations Cloth, 9s each 


Popular Educator, Cassell's A/ew and thoroughly 

Rsvised Edtuon Complete in Six Vols Price 5s each 

Technifial Educator, Cassell’s Illustrated Four 

Vols , cloth, 6s each ,01 Two Vols , half calf, 31s 6d Popular Edition 
Vol I 5s 

The Sea its Stirring Story of Adventure, Peril, and 

Heroism By F Whymper Complete m Four Vols , each containmg 
100 Original Illustrations 4to, 7s 6d each Libiary Binding, Tv 0 Vols , 25s 

The Countries of the World By Robert Brown, 

MA, PhD, FLS,FRGS Complete in Six Vols , with about 750 
Illustrations 4to, 7s 6d each Library Binding, Three Vols , 37s 6d 

Peoples of the World Vols Y, 1 1 , 1 1 1 , and IV By 

Dr Robert Brown With numerous Illustrations 7s 6d each 

Cities of the World Complete in Three Vols Ulus- 

trated thiaughout with fine Illustrations and Portraits Extia crown 4to, 
cloth gilt, 7s 6d each 

(Tleanmgs from Popular Authors Complete m Two ^ 

Vols With Original Illustiations 9s each 


Heroes of Britain in Peace and War By E H odder 

With 300 Illustrations Popular Edition^ complete m Two Vols , cloth, 5& 
each 


Epergy in Nature By Wm Lant Carpenter, B A , 

B Sc With 80 Illustrations 3s 6d 


Electrician’s Pocket-Book, The Translated,* with 

Additions by Gordon Wigan^^^A , Member of the Society of Telegiaph 
Engineers and Electi^ians^ 5^ 


The Field Naturalist’s Handbook By the Rev J G 

Wood and^THEODORE Wood Cloth, 5s 
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Selecttons fro m Cassell &. Compands Volumes {Co}itmued) 

The Book of Health A Systematic Treatise for 

the Professional and General Reader upon the Science and 
the Preservation of Health By Eminent Physicnns Tncl Surgeons 
Edited by Malcolm Morris Price 21s , half moiocco, 25s 

Our Homes, and How to Make them Healthy With 

numerous practical Illustrations Edited by Shiklly Forsiel Murihy, 
with contributions by the highest authorities Royal 8vo, cloth, 15s , half- 
morocco, 2 IS 

The Family Physician A Modern Manual of 

Domestic Medicine By Physicians and Surgeons of the Pnncipal 
London Hospitals Royal 8vo, cloth, 21s 

The Year Book of Treatment A Critical Review 

foi Practitioners of Medicine 320 pages, cloth, 5s 

Medicine, Manuals for Students of By Examiners 

and Teachers m well known Medical Schools A Prospectus will be sent 
post free on application 

Clinical Manuals for Practitioners and Students of 

M^icine 

Insanlfy and Allied Neuroses 1 Intestinal Obstruction By Fri hi* 

By Georgk H Savage M D 8s 6d I rick Tpeves, F R C S 8s 6d 
A Prospectus will be sent post free on application 

The Domestic Dictionary An Encyclopaedia for the 

Household Illustr ated Cheafi Edtiion ys 6d , half roan, 9s 

Cassell’s Dictionary of Cookery The Laigest," 

Cheapest, and Best Book of Cookery With 9,000 Recipes and numeious 
Illustrations Cheap Edition, 7s 6d , half roan, 9s 

Cassell’s Household Guide New and Revised Edition 

With Illustrations on neaily every page, and COLOURED Plates Library 
Binding, Two Vols , 24s , half calf, 31s 6d 

Choice Dishes at Small Cost Containing Piactical 

Directions to success in Cookeiy, and Original Recipes for Appetising and 
Economical Dishcb By A G Payne 3s 6d 

A Year’s Cookery Giving Dishes for Breakfast, 

Luncheon, and Dinner tor Every Day in the Year, vith Practical instructions 
for their Pieparation By Phillis Brow ne Cheap Edition^ cloth, 3s 6d 

What Girls Can Do A Book for Mothers and 

Daughters By Phillis Browne, Author of ‘*A Yeai’s CoolNery/’ ^c 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Cheap Edition, 3s 

^ Cassell <& Company’s Complete C^alogue, tonfaimnt* a 
List of Several Hundred Volumes, including Bibles and Kehgious Woiks line 
Art Volumes, Children's Books, Dictionaries, Educational Wenks, Dandlmks 
and Guides, History, Natural Histoiy, Household and Do^iestu Iieatuei* 
Science, Serials, Travels, ^c , sent post free on application ^ 
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